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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE COMMISSIONER’S STATEMENT. 


The work of the Ofice—The Museum—The Library—Publications of the Office—Plan and scope of 
the Annual Report—History of American education—The College of William and Mary—Report on 
the Study of History in American Colleges and Universities—Opinions of the recent work of the 
Bureau—Alaska: Sketch of the history, geography, etc., of the Territory; civil government ; edu- 
cation in Alaska; tour of inspection; Mctlakahtla; plan of education; present condition of the 
schools; what provision is necessary for school-houses; application of school fund for the present 
year; future policy of the Governmenit—Removal of the Office—Delay in the publication of the Re- 
port—Conclusion. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., September 30, 1887. 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the opera. 
tions of this Office for the year ending June 30, 1887: 

l was appointed by the President on the 3d and confirmed by the 
Senate on the 5th of August, 1886; but having obtained your permis- 
sion to arrange my private business before entering upon my duties, I 
did not assume personal charge of the Office until the 27th of Septem- 
ber following. 


THe WoRK OF THE OFTICE. 


Upon assuming charge of the Office, after consultation with you and 
an examination into its condition and its business methods, I deemed 
it best to reduce the number of divisions into which it had been organ- 
ized from seven to three, called, respectively, the Division of Records, 
the Division of the Library and Museum, and the Division of Statistics. 
This consolidation was made with the purpose of making the organiza- 
tion more simple, the responsibility of the employés more explicit, the 
service more efficient, and the work more systematic, prompt, and ac- 
curate. 

The Division of Records is charged with the correspondence, index- 
ing and filing of all communications, and the distribution of the publi- 
cations of the Office and other public documents. 
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The Library and Museum Divisica is charged with the care of all the 
books, pamphlets, journals, apparatus, and other articles embraced in 
these collections. 

The Division of Statisties is charged with the collection, arrangement, 
aud comparison of statistics for the Annual Report and other publica- 
tions of the Office, and with their preparation for publication. 

To the supervision of each of these divisions was assigned an experi- 
enced chief, who became responsible for the proper execution and dis- 
patch of its work. This plan has worked admirably, and has enabled 
the Office to compiete much work previously unfinished, to respond to 
all the calls made upon it for information, and to perform promptly the 
routine duties assigned to it by law. 

During the year this Office has received, written letters, 11,006; ac- 
knowledgments, 13,990; documents, 4,825; and 20,000 replies - iri 
tical forms of inquiry; can has sent out 19,354 oreo letters and dis- 
tributed 218,526 copies of documents. The statistical forms related to 
the Report for 1885-86, and the result appears in the appendices to the 
volume for that year, recently completed. 

The documents received, above mentioned, comprising schoolreports, 
educational journals, treatises and other works and pamphlets on edu- 
cational subjects, have been catalogued and filed in the Library and 
Museum Division, wherein the card catalogue of the general collection 
of books las been carried very far towards completion, and the special 
catalogue of the articles in the museum prepared. 


THE MUSEUM. 


This collection of educational apparatus and appliances has never 
received the attention which its value and extent demand, partly on 
account of the want of space for an adequate display of the same. 
Desiring that it should be made serviceable to some extent, I have 
caused a selection of the articles to be made, have made some additions 
in order to complete the coilection, and have had the same catalogued, 
cased, and displayed in accordance with the most approved methods, 
following the general plan furnished by the National Museum. Visitors 
to this Office will find this collection of infinitely greater value than 
ever before for educational purposes, on account of the ease with which 
they can have access to the articles for examination, comparison, and 
study. - 

The museum, as now arranged, will be a genuine surprise to almost 
any one not connected directly with the Office. 

That portion now exhibited contains approximately two thousand 
five hundred objects and series of objects. 

it has been suggested that the museum, on account of the want of 
room for its proper display, and the want of means to bestow upon it 
that care and attention which are necessary for its preservation, should 
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be deposited in the National Musewm antil proper accommodation shall 
be. provided for this valuable collection. 

For many reasons this arrangement would be a subject of regret to 
the friends of education, who have so zealously and carefully watched 
and fostered the growth of this valuable addition to the educational 
facilities of the Bureau, and the idea could oniy be entertained on ae- 
count of the great necessity that exists for its preservation. 


THe LIBRARY. 


The value of the library is well known to edueationists of every 
grade, and it has been used during the past year by a number of per- 
sons engaged in the investigation of educational subjects. Inquiries 
are frequently made upon these subjects by correspondents, not only 
in the United States, but in foreign countries, for information which 
ean not be obtained elsewhere. 

It now contains 19,200 volumes and 60,000 pamphlets, besides many 
thousand duplicates which are used for exchange and distribution. 
During the year 1,700 volumes and 15,0068 pamphlets were added to the 
library, indexed, and filed; 8,000 cards for the catalogue were written, 
and over 300 cards giving references to investigators on various topics 
were prepared. Some of these cards were the result of very elaborate 
research, and were prepared with great care and labor. 

Many of the books in the library and a very large portion of the arti- 
cles in the museum are the gifts of foreign Governments and of native 
and foreign authors and inventors, and are pecuniarily of great value. 
These parts of the collection could not be dupleated if scattered or de- 
stroyed. So valuable a collection should be deposited in a tire-proof 
building, and I trust that the time is approaching when the claims of 
this Office for a building suitable for ifs purposes and capable of pre- 
serving these collections will be recognized by the Government. 

A complete Index to the publications of the Burean since its founda- 
tion to the close of the fiscal year now under review, has also been pre- 
pared. This will add greatly to the convenience of those who may wish 
to examine these publications. [It will be found in Chapter XXL of this 
volume. 

It is intended that these catalogues and indexes shail hereafter con- 
tain all additions as soon as made. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE. 


Upon taking charge of the Office I found that the Annual Report for 
1884—85 was not completed, and that no steps had been taken for the 
preparation of the Report for 1885-86, | 

Under these circumstances it was deemed best to forward the com- 
pletion of these Reports and other unfinished work, so that hereafter 
the preparation of the Aunual Reports would begin immediately after 
‘the end of the fiscal year. 
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In pursuance of this plan, the Report of 1884-85 was completed and 
sent to the printer in January, 1887, and has been published and dis- 
tributed. The Report of 1885-86 was then taken up and pushed for- 
ward rapidly, and was placed in the hands of the printer on the 15th of 
last June, and will be ready for distribution scon after the meeting of 
Congress in December. 

In addition to the preparation and publication of these Reports, much 
other unfinished work was completed. Circular of Information No. 1, 
1886, respecting the Study of Music in the Public Schools, was com- 
pleted and published ; and the Proceedings of the Department of Super- 
intendenceof the National Educational Association for the year 1885-86 
was edited and published as a circular, in accordanes with the usages 
of the Office. 

The Special Report of Education at the New Orleans Exposition, con- 
sisting of three parts, was also printed and distributed; and the second 
part of the Special Report on Fine and Industrial Art has been revised, 
and a small part of it printed during the year. 

This work was undertaken in response to a resolution of the Senate, 
dated February 2, 1880, directing the Secretary of the Interior, through 
the Bureau, to “ furnish the Senate with a statement of all the informa- 
tion relative to the development of instruction in drawing as applied to 
the industrial or fine arts in the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and in the public schools and other institutions of the country, 
with special reference to the utility of such instruction in promoting the 
arts and industries of the people.” 

Part I of this work was completed and published in 1886. I deem it 
important that the other parts of this work should be finished at an 
early period, in order that no further delay may occur in laying the 
information in the possession of the Office before the Senate. The 
work has been in charge of Mr. I. Edwards Clarke since its inception. 
The second part will cover at least one thousand pages, and there are 
to be two additional volumes. 

The Special Report on Indian Education and Civilization, under- 
taken in response to a resolution of the Senate dated February 23, 
1885, was continued and completed under the editorial charge of Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, assisted by a portion of the clerical foree in the Divis- 
ion of Statistics. This volume is now in the hands of the printer, and 
will cover at least seven hundred printed pages. 

‘In response to a general expression from the correspondents of the 
Office, the list of libraries, other than private, containing over three 
hundred volumes, which appeared in the Report for 188£-85, was also 
reprinted and largely distributed. 

During the year Circulars Nos. 1 and 2 have been prepared and pub- 
lished. The first, containing a historical} account of the College of 
William and Mary in Virginia, was prepared by Prof. Herbert B. 

1 This Report was printed and published in the month of January, 1888, 
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Adams, Ph. D., associate professor of history in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and has been received with singular favor. This forms the first 
of a series of historical monographs which I have made arrangements 
to publish at suitable times. Considerable work in this direction has 
been done during the year with reference to the history of higher edu- 
cation in the universities and colleges of the older States in the Union, 
with special reference to the period anterior to the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Circular No. 2 is a historical summary respecting The Study of His- 
tory in the Colleges and Universities of the United States, and has 
elicited great interest and commendation. 

The Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, held in this city in March, 1887, were 
prepared and edited as Cireular No. 3, and are now in the hands of the 
printer, to whom it was delivered in the month of July, 1887.! 


THe PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


Upon examining the previous Reports of the Office, if seemed to me 
that, without violating the spirit or lessening the usefulness of the 
series, if was possible to increase the promptness of publication, the 
variety of contents, and the value of deductions in future issues by suita- 
ble changes in the method of their preparation and the details of their 
arrangement. 

These changes may be summarized by saying that they contemplate 
the absolute avoidance of duplicate mention of facts, the omission of 
columns in the statistical tables which experience has shown can not be 
filled, the union and printing together of text and tables wherever re- 
lating to the same subject, and the addition of many convenient ratios 
and comparisons. 

Following the lines of this plan, in preparing for the Report of 1885-86, 
the forms of inquiry were systematically revised, and in many cuses 
simplified, though new topics were introduced wherever thought ad- 
visable. This process was continued in the preparation for the present 
Report, and the forms, printed in a convenient shape, were distributed 
to all the systems and schools upon the lists of the Office, amounting 
to nearly fifteen thousand. 

‘The current literature of education was carefully examined, both for 
facts and opinions of value. The printed reports of States and cities, 
the catalogues and circulars of public and private schools of every 
grade, and other documents, were also examined with care for suitable 
material. 

Having determined what facts could be best stated in tabular form, 
blank sheets for such tables were prepared in advance, and the names 
and addresses of schools were inserted therein. When the forms were 
received back from our correspondents, the statistical facts therein 


1 This Cireular was printed and published in May, 1888, 
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given were promptly tabulated as received; meanwhile such portions of 
the text as did not require gonsultation of the tabular matter were 
hastened. As now presented, it is believed that the statistics relating to 
public and private instruction of all grades and kinds in the United 
States will be found more thoroughly systematized and more fully an- 
alyzed than heretofore. 

The statistics of State and Territorial systems previously published 
by the Office, somewhat remodelled and extended in my first Report, are 
now further modified, so as to render the tabulated statements shorterand 
more compact and the discussion thereof more plain and convenient: 
While the concrete facts are thus presented, the ratio-tables and other 
comparative statistics then begun have been correspondingly extended 
and re-arranged. The main lines, now as then, are to illustrate and 
define (1) the increase or decrease during the year of each item for each 
State; (2) the ratio which each item in each State bears to every item in 
the same State, thus enabling the educational status of each State to be 
compared with that of every other; (3) tabular summaries by geo- 
graphical sections, thus enabling broader comparisons and generaliza- 
tions to be instituted. 

Instead of depending upon the kindness and taking the time of cor- 
respondents by asking them to supply these ratios and comparisons, I 
have had them calculated in this Office according to carefully considered 
rules; in short, the object has been to give the information itself in- 
stead of the materials therefor, and to present accurate and complete 
statistics on a uniform basis. 

The Report for 1885-86 presented these features mainly for State 
systems; in the present volume the work of improvement on the lines 
referred to above has been continued and enlarged. For example, the 
most important difference in the method of presenting the statistics of 
city and town systems in the Keports for 1885-86 and 1856-87 consists 
in the introduction in the latter of a comparative table similar in pur- 


pose to those described in the preceding paragraphs respecting State. 


systems. A short account of the modifications introduced in this part 
of this Report is not out of place here. 

The statistics have been extended to those cities whose population is 
4,000 or more. The census of 1880 made that number the dividing line 
between the urban and the rural population, and this standard has been 
adopted as the lowest limit of population of ‘cities * by this Bureau. 
Though only a single column has been added to the table of statistics, 
the value of the figures there shown is vastly increased by the deduc- 
tions drawn from them in the comparative table that follows. 

In the blanks sent out for 1885-86 superintendents were asked to 
state “the average number of scholars per teacher;” the ‘average 
cost per capita of pupils in average attendance, based upon cost of 
supervision and instruction,” and upon “ incidental and contingent ex- 
penses;” and ‘the ‘tax for school purposes upon the total property, 
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assessed and estimated.” All. these questions are omitted in the in- 
quiries for the 1885-87 Report. instead, all these ealeulations and 
others of a similar nature are made in this Office, thus insuring uniform 
methods of computation. 

Further, the population between the ages of 6 and 14 years has been 
determined in each case, and averages are made upon that basis, as 
well as upon the average attendance upon the schools. Hor purposes 
of comparison upon equal terms this is absolutely necessary, since the 
“Iegal school age” is so variable as to make comparison impossible 
unless uniform bases were established. 

The new tables show the percentage of “ enrolment to population 6 to 
14;” of “average daily attendance to population 6 to 14, and to enrol- 
ment;” the “average number of days that each person between the 
ages of 6 and 14 has been instruected;” the “average number of days 
of attendance of cach pupil enrolled; ” the “number of sittings for each 
100 pupils enrolled and for each 100 pupils in average attendance; ” 
the “‘ average number of sittings to a building;” “the number of pupils 
in average attendance to each teacher ;” “ratio of male teachers to 
whole number;” “ratio of high-school enrolment to tetal enrolment ; ” 
“ratio of private school enrolment to total public and private school 
enrolment ; » «ratio of total public aud private enrolment to popula- 
tion 6 t0 14;” “number of volumes in libraries to each 100 pupils in 
average attendance;” “assessed valne of property per capita of popu- 
lation 6to14;” ‘value of school property per capita of population 6 
to 14 and of average attendance ;” “ ratio of value of school property 
to total assessed valuation;” “‘amount raised by city tax per capita of 
population 6 to 14 and of average attendance;” “ratio of amount raised 
by city or town tax to total assessed valuation;” “ salaries of saperin- 
tendents and teachers per capita of population 6 to 14 and of average 
attendance;” and finally, “ratio of salaries of superintendents and 
teachers to total assessed valuation.” 

The several instrumentalities for the training of teachers are carefully 
considered and represented in Chapter Vi. In addition to the public 
normal schools and to a class of private schools which make the train- 
ing of teachers their principal work, the summaries of pupils reported 
in the normal courses of secondary schools and colleges are included in 
the chapter, so that the generai view of normeal-school instruction may 
be as complete as heretofore. 

On the other hand, care has been taken in other parts of the volume 
to display the amount and statistics of normal teaching afforded in each 
secondary or superior school, and copious cross-references are made 
wherever necessary. 

Kindergartens, of which detailed tables were omitted in the Report 
for 1884-85, were carefully tabulated in my first Report, and simi- 
lar tabulations appear in this volume (Chapter VII). The application 

2 ED 
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of kindergarten metheds to the instruction cf the blind and of other 
special classes is set forth in connection with other related facts. 

The statistics of secondary instruction (Chapter VIII) have been ren- 
dered more complete in regard to public high schools, while the sub- 
divisions adopted for the table correspond mote exactly to the present 
condition of the schools considered, and therefore better facilitate the 
study of the details. 

The changes in the forms and methods of the classification adopted 
are explained in the remarks relating to theseschools. The whole sub-- 
ject was considered from every practicable point of view, and the best 
result attainable has been presented. It should not be understood, 
however, that the scheme here indicated is not open to future modifica- 
tions; on the contrary, the experience gained during the year under re- 
view will be used to improve and extend the subject in future volumes. 

Those familiar with the educational history of the past few years can 
not fail to be impressed with the evidence it affords of vital force in the 
superior institutions of learning in the United States, and of the great 
and growing interest manifested by foreign students of education in the 
details of their organization, equipment, and conduet. 

The number and varied character of these institutions make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to devise a s-heime suited at once to the just representa- 
tion of individual institutions and te the record of particulars common 
toaclass. The former is necessary to give a fair idea of the genius and 
growth of our institutions, and the latter to show their relation to edu- 
cational problems of universal moment. 

Two departures from the scheme formerly employed in this division 
of the Report have been made, namely, the introduction of Tables 43 
and 44, presenting in a singie view all the departments of State uni- 
versities and foundations of private origin which consist of groups of 
related faculties or schools, and the removal from Tabie 48 of those de- 
partinents whose statistics could not be separated from those elsewhere 
tahulated. These changes are fully explained in Chapter IX. 

The treatment of details here, as in the division of secondary instruc- 
tion, has been determined by the consideration of the information of 
chief importance to those charged with the duty of promoting the edu- 

cational interests of the country. 

Training for special pursuits and the education of special classes are 
considered with such fulness as is consistent with their relations to other 
parts of the field of instruction. 

The section relating to libraries (Chapter XVIII) is much enlarged 
since my last Report. The general table of libraries, printed in the Re- 
port for 1884-85, was taken as the point of departure, and the tabulated 
statistics presented in this volume are the result of three processes, viz. : 
(1) the elimination of libraries connected with schools and systems 
mentioned in other parts of the volume; (2) the adding of all libraries 
discovered since the publication of that list; and (3) the classification of 
libraries having one thousand or more volumes into seven divisions, 
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according to the nature of their support and the conditions appended 
to their use. Summaries of libraries connected with schools and sys- 
tems treated in other parts of this Report present the reader with the 
general facts useful for geographical and chronological comparison. 

Chapter XXIT contains a list of the publications of this Bureau from 
its origin in 1867 to the year covered by this volume, and an alpha- 
betical index to their contenis. This index is intended to render the 
use of these publications more easy when they are accessible, and to 
gave the time of Investigators and applicants when they do not possess 
the documents themselves. 

The general condition and progress of education during the year un- 
der review thus set forth is discussed and exemplified in connection 
with the tables and statistics above described, and needs no further ex- 
emplification here. Anecxamination of these discussions, etc., will show 
that the conditions and progress heretofore Semantsats of American 
education have been, in general, maintained during the year 1886-87, 
There may have hoor here and there retrogressions and reactions, but 
these are more than balanced by healthy growths and judicious improve- 
ments. The subjects that attracted the attention of the profession in 
the year 1855-86 still continue to be the main objects of interest in the 
following year. 

Among notable events of the year in the educational world may be 
mentioned the celebration by Harvard University of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation; the formal assumption by 
the corporation of Yale College of the name of “Yale University,” as 
more exactly expressing the extent and importance of its present work 
in education; the centennial celebration of the incorporation of Colum- 
bia College, and the opening by that institution of its “School of Li- 
brary Economy,” and the various experiments, public and private, insti- 
tuted for the introduction and application of manual and industrial 
training in the schools, both pubhe and private. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. ¥ 


The Bureau of Education, with your approval, has entered upon an 
important line of educational inquiry. It has undertaken to investi- 
gente the history of American education from its earliest beginnings. 
The approaching Centennial of the United States Government under 
the Constitution renders such an historical review of the educational 
progress of the whole country both fitting and desirable. Our States 
will be stimulated to greater individual activity in the promotion of 
sound learning by a comparative history of what has been already 
accom plished. 


THE COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 
This new work of inquiry was begun in a very modest way by a study 


of the history of the College of Wiiliam and Mary, the oldest collegiate 
institution of the South. At Williamsburg, the old capital of Virginia, 
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were trained many of the statesmen of the Revolutionary period, men 
who devised the so-called “ Virginia plan,” upon which our present 
Federal Constitution is based. George Washington was for many years 
the Chancellor of this famous college, and Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall were among its most distinguished sons. The influence of 
William and Mary College upon Southern education was carefully traced 
out, and the results of the inquiry were published as Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 1, 1887, a monograph of ninety pages, which has attracted 
great interest and favorable mention in the North and West, as well as 
at the South. The subject of Southern educational history has been 
so long neglected, and contains so much of real value, that the friends 
of American education, irrespective of section, are well pleased to have 
systematic inquiries extended into that part of our common country. 

The precise scope of the above monograph can be quickly perceived 
from the following letter which was addressed by me to you. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1887. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: The history of the higher education in the United States deserves organized 
inquiry and national attention. The origin, development, academic status, and prac- 
tical usefulness of many of our older and better institutions of learning are scarcely 
known beyond their own scholastic environment. Documentary and manuscript ma- 
terial for such educational history and statistics is abundant, although often widely 
scattered, as will be seen by an examination of the bibliography appended to the 
present sketch. 

The College of William and Mary, founded in 1693 by royal grant, and long sup- 
ported by popular legislation in Virginia, has been suffered to decline almost to ruin 
since the civil war, which destroyed the greater part of its property. The oldest col- 
lege in the South, in fact the oldest in the country, with the exception of Harvard 
University, has been left to decay, while the latter institution, with which William 
and Mary College used to share the annual income of the bequest by Robert Boyle, 
the English philosopher, has lately celebrated its 250th anniversary amid general re- 
joicing, with the President of the United States and representatives of American and 
European universities to do honor to the occasion. ‘The old college at Williamsburg, 
which gave Washington his first degree as civil engineer, and to which he gave his 
last public service as chancellor, the college which trained in law and politics Thomas 
Jefferson, Governor Randolph, Chief Justice Marshall, and nearly all of the Virginia 
statesmen of the Revolutionary and formative periods in our Federal history, has not 
now asingle student. Its classic halls are closed and deserted. From aonce flourish- 
ing faculty, which early and ably represénted both history and political science, with 
other liberal arts, only the president, who is also professor of mathematics and phys- 
ics, now remains. At the opening of every academic year, in October, Doctor Ewell 
causes the chapel bell to be rung, reminding Williamsburg that the ancient col- 
lege still lives. To friends of the higher education in all of our States this fact will 
echo as a note of warning against public neglect and legislative indifference toward 
higher institutions of learning. 

The present monograph has been prepared by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, the head of 
the department of history and political science at the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, in connection with his more extended inquiry for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion respecting the study of history in American colleges and universities. 
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This special inquiry is, however, not designed to be a epecial plea for the College of 
William and Mary, whose claim for reimbursement for damages suffered at the hands 
of undisciplined and straggling soldiers has raore than once been presented to Con- 
gress, and more than onco favorably reported by the Committee on Mducation and 
Labor, sustained by the opinions of lawyers and Federal officers. The primary ob- 
jects of the present investigation lave been to discover the historical beginnings of 
the higher education at the South; to trace the causes of the early prosperity of Will- 
iam and Mary College; to show its influence upon Virginia statesmen and the South- 
ern States, its relation to the university ideas of Jefferson and Washington, and its 
significance to the whole country ; to point out the causes of the decline of William 
and Mary College; to explain the rise of the University of Virginia, and the neces- 
sity of popular support for the higher education. 

The most practical of all results from this historical study of William and Mary 
College is the suggestion of a possible revival in the city of Washington and through- 
out the country of the original Virginia idea of political education, which made 
Williamsburg a school of statesmen who were fitted in the college-capital to prepare 
the so-called ‘‘ Virginia plan,” from which our present Constitution grew. It is the 
idea of intimate organic connection between education and government in a muuici- 
pal environment. 

The promotion of political education by connection on the one hand with the peo- 
ple, and on the other with the administration of State and Nation, is an idea worthy 
of consideration in this centernial year of our Constitution, which was founded upon 
political wisdom and Federal democracy. In December, 1886, it was proposed, at a 
meeting in Philadelphia of delegates from the various States and Territories in the 
Union, to create a suitable memorial commemorative of the Constitution. Doctor 
Adams suggests a civil academy in the city of Washington for tho practical training 
of representative college graduates appointed to government fellowships for two years 
from Congressional districts. He would combine, at the national capital, the West 
Point idea and the Williamsburg idea for tho highest political education, and apply 
the results to the general improvement of civic life throughout the country. ‘This 
eminent scholar writes with the freedom of one who understands as well as loves his 
subject; his article will commend itself to the hearty approval of all who aro inter- 
ested in American learning, in the history of our country, and in the faithful record 
of the first steps in eicrican education. 

In view of these facts I recommend the publication of the paper as a cireular of in- 
formation. J have the honor to be, : 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commissioner. 


Approved, 
: L. Q. C. LAMAR, 


Secretary, 


Eneouraged by the favorable reception of the history of William and 
Mary College, I urged the author to prepare a similar but more exten- 
sive monograph upon Thomas Jefferson and the University of Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson was the pionecr of university education and of free 
schools at the South. He advocated both as early as 1779, when serv- 
ing as a visitor or trustee of Willian and Mary College. It has taken 
nearly a century for his noble scheme of public education for the whole 
people to find practical realization. Doctor Adams has traced the pro- 
cess of educational development in Virginia through various phases, 
and has discovered in the writings of Thomas Jefferson many early 
anticipations of what are now thought to be progressive ideas in pri- 
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mary, secondary, and higher education. A review of Jefferson’s influ- 
ence upon American institutions of learning can not fail to interest 
American educators in all parts of the country. His influence in this 
regard was not confined to a single State; it has pervaded the whole 
land; itis a vital element in modern educational democracy. 

In connection with the monograph upon Jefferson and the University 
of Virginia, now in the hands of the Public Printer, sketches have 
been prepared of all the colleges of Virginia, with pictorial illustrations, 
This supplementary matter, together with the history of William and 
Mary College and of Jefferson’s larger institution, will make the higher 
educational history of Virginia quite complete. The importance of this 
State as the original training-ground of many Southern statesmen and 
of teachers of every profession clearly justifies the historical attention 
bestowed upon it. 

From such beginnings I have advanced gradually to the idea of an 

organized inquiry with regard to the history of American education, 
to be treated in State groups and in the following order: 

1. The Southern Atlantic States,embracing Virginia, North and South 
Carolina,and Georgia. The work inthis group of States has been already 
nearly completed by representatives of those States, working under the 
editorial direction of Dr. H. B. Adams, who himself elaborated the 
Virginia report as a model for the rest. These monographs upon the 
history of education in the older Southern States will all be ready for 
the Public Printer at an early date, and will be published during the 
current year. The historical interest discovered in the educational 
fields of North and South Carolina and.Georgia is not surpassed even 
by Virginia, mother of institutions of learning, as well as of presidents 
and statesmen. 

2. The Northwest.—The rapidly approaching centennial of the settle- 
ment of the old Northwest Territory made proper an immediate exten- 
sion of these historical inquiries into that rich educational field. Prom- 
inent educators in each State in that territory have been engaged to 
co-operate in the prosecution of an organized inquiry under the general 
direction of this Bureau. Professor William I. Allen, of the-historical 
department of the University of Wisconsin, has consented to be respon- 
sible for the educational history of that State; Professor Geerge W. 
‘Knight, a graduate of the University of Michigan, and now professor 
of history in the State University of Ohio, will group the returns from 
Michigan, Ohio, and Illinois; and Professor Jas. A. Woodburn, of the 
State University of Indiana, will write the monograph upon that State. 
Illustrations will be secured to represent all the leading institutions. 

3. The Southwest.—Justly balancing the inquiry into the educational 
history of the Old Northwest, I now propose, for the year 1889, a series of 
monographs upon the History of Education in the Southwest ard Gulf 
States, embracing Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kansas, and Missouri. The successful pros- 
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ecution of this inquiry demands preliminary arrangement during the 
current year. Writers will be engaged and systematic investigations 
begun promptly under competent direction. The resources of this Bu- 
reau do not admit of a rapid extension of the work, but they are capa- 
ble of achieving satisfactory results within limited areas in successive 
years. The method of handling a great subject, like American educa- 
tional history, by State groups and State monographs seems to me not 
only best suited to the economic resources of the Bureau, but also quite 
in harmony with the State and local spirit of this country. The indi- 
vidual monographs can be freely distributed throughout all the States, 
but more especially in the sections most interested. The combined mon- 
ographs will form a series of volumes representing handsomely and 
characteristically the various State groups already described. 

4. The New Northiwest.—Atter the completion of the work in the 
Southwest the inquiry will be extended into the great Northwest be- 
yond the Mississippi River. This region of investigation will embrace 
Towa, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana. 

5. The Far West and the Pacific Slope will conclude the pioneer work 
in American educational history. | 

6. New Hngland.—Returning eastward, our inquiries will be centred 
for a time upon the Eastern States, considered as one educational group. 
Historical investigation in the older fields may well be undertaken after 
the pioneer work in the West and South has been completed. The ed- 
ucational history of New England is already comparatively well known, 
whereas in other sections of the country very little has been done to- 
ward the historical treatment of American education. All fair-minded 
and thoughtful men will rejoice to see work done first where it is most 
needed; and the older fields of Ainerican educational history will ac- 
quire fresh interest from the application of the comparative method of 
treatment. 

1 7. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and the 

District of Oolumbia will form 2 convenient group for the conclusion of 
this educational series. Organized inquiry should finally be brought 
to bear upon the educational history of the city of Washington and 
upon an historical review of the scientifie work cf the United States 
Government, including the werk of the Bureau of Education. 


REPORT ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Public interest in American educational history has been tested by 
the Bureau of Education in a broader field than that opened by the 
monograph on William and Mary College. Immediately after the pub- 
lication of the latter, the Bureau issued a larger monograph by the same 
author upon the Study of History in American Colleges and Universi- 
ties. This report, while chiefly concerned with the origin and develop- 
ment of historical studies in American institutions of learning, gave 
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some account of representative American universities, notably of Har- 
vard and Yale, Columbia and Cornell, the University of Michigan, and 
the new Johns Hopkins University, together with the principal Ameri- 
can colleges for women. The following preliminary letter to you will 
explain concisely the general scope and purpose of the work: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1887. 
The Honorable THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: The accompanying monograph, prepared at the request of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, relates to the methods 
of studying history in American coileges and universities. The subject is treated 
from an historical point of view, and isa substantial contribution to the history of 
the higher education in the United States. Doctor Adams’ sketch of William and 
Mary College, Circular of Information No. i, 1887, with its practical suggestions for 
reviving political education throughout our country, was preliminary to this larger 
report, which is designed to promote the study of history as a basis for political 
science. 

In December, 1855, a circular letter was issued from this Office, inquiring into the 
present condition of historical studies, not only in colleges and universities, but also 
in high schools, normal schools, institutes, academies, etc. The returns, while ex- 
tensive, were on the whole unsatisfactory. In a few instances there were encourag- 
ing signs of good work in both higher and secondary training, but the general results 
indicated a serious absence of proper historical instruction in all grades of American 
education. By my advice the tabulation of statistical returns was restricted to iu- 
stitutes of the college and university grade. The question of secondary education in 
history demands special treatment and a study of the best methods now in use in the 
German gymnasia, the French lyeées, and the English public schools. 

Krom the unsatisfactory nature of the great mass of statistical returns, Doctor Adams 
was driven to another method of treating his subject—to a descriptive statement of 
the best experience of a few representative institntions in different parts of the coun- 
try, based upon an original and independent study ofdoctments, official reports, and 
catalogues. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell were selected to represent the 
best Eastern and Northern experience in the teaching of history; the University of 
Michigan worthily stands for the great West; while the young Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity represents the historical spirit of the New South. At this latter institution 
studies are in preparation upon Jefferson and the University of Virginia, and the 
History of Higher Education in North and South Carolina and Georgia. 

The best colleges for women have been icecluded in the present monograph, namely, 
Vassar, Wellesicy, Smith, and Bryn Mawr. 

Many other institutions are brought into rapid review by means of the statistical 
tables appended to this report, and representing returns actually made to this Office. 
Other colleges are mentioned in a special inquiry into the subject of American History 
in our Schools and Colleges, contributed to this report, at the request of Doctor 
Adams, by Dr. Francis N. Thorpe, Fellow of the University of Pennsylvania. An ac- 
count of the Study of History and Political Science in the Washington High School, 
by Dr. E.R. L. Gould, formerly Fellow of Johns Hopkins University, concludes the 
report. Doctor Gould’s account shows what can be done for the development of sec- 
ondary education in history and economies, and wlhiat actually has been done in the 
Federal capital under the auspices of the Government. , 

In this monograph, prepared by Doctor Adams, theoretical and ideal views of his- 
torical training have been carefully avoided. The writer has deliberately confined 
his attention to sclect chapters of actual American experience, and to things done cr 
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attempted by particular institutions and individuals, whose work he has studied from 
authentic records. He has thus opened up a new line of inquiry, namely, the history 
of academic departments. 

History is simply the record of human experience, whether in physics, politics, eco- 
nomics, ethics, or education. Wistory has been called philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple; or, as teachers say, by object-lessons. Doctor Adams has applied the historical 
method to the discovery of the most approved methods of teaching history and of 
organizing historical departments in our American schools and colleges. 

One of the most suggestive and noticeable features of his work is the attempt to 
illustrate by photo-engravings and diagrams the actual environment or library sur- 
roundings of certain schools of history and politics. In these modern days the col- 
lege or university library has been brought into close rapport with department work 
by means of an ingenious system of seminary or class libraries in the very room where 
students meet. This suggested the introduction of the laboratory method for the 
study of history and other moralsciences. ‘The growing value of historical and polit- 
ical studies, and the importance of promoting them throughout the country as a 
means of strengthening good goverunicnt and good citizenship, I need not emphasize. 

I beg leave to recommend the publication and illustration of this report on The 
Study of History in American Colleges and Universities as a most valuable contri- 
bution to the history of higher education in the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedicut servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
, Commissioner. 
Approved. 
Hi. L. MuLprow, 
Acting Secrciary. 


OPINIONS OF THE RECENT WoRK OF THE BUREAU. 


In commendation of these contributions to American educational his- 
tory many letters and acknowledgments have been received by the Bu- 
reau of Kducation from competent specialists and educators in the Old 
World, as weil as in the United States and Canada. Our publications 
have been gratefully acknowledged, not only by American libraries and 
institutions of learning, but by the universities and learned academies 
of all the leading countries of Europe. Itis impossibie in this connec- 
tion to present this mass of letters of acknowledgment; but the follow- 
ing selections from American critical journals and popular newspapers 
will serve to show how the recent work of the Bureau has been received. 


“The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities. By Herbert B. Adams, 
PH. D, Washington, Governinent. 8°, 

“The Study of History in England and Scotland. By Paul Fredericq. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins University. 8°. 

“By a pleasant coincidence these two volumes reach us together, and they have a 
great and reciprocal interest. When Dr. Adams comes to look over the present series 
of his Studies, we believe that he will find it the most interesting, and perhaps the 
most valuable, of all. 

% & * * * % # 


“Dr. Adams’s paper on the study of history in American colleges and universities 
is quite as painstaking and far more comprehensive a study than that of Prefessor 
Fredericg. The substance of some of the chapters has previously appeared as arti- 
cles in Education, but they are now reproduced with many additions. Dr. Adams 
traces the study of history at Harvard from its foundation up to the preparation of 
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Mr. Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History of America, and at-Yale from the soven- 


teenth century to the foundation of the courses now given by Professors Wheeler and 
Dexter. To Columbia College the writer awards the honor of being the first institu- 
tion in America to recognize history as worthy of a professorial chair. Mis sketch of 
the historical teaching at Columbia, whieh. embraces the work of Vardill, Anthon, 
McVickar, Lieber, and Burgess, is in many respects the most interesting in the vol- 
ume, and to it a very appreciative account of the School of Political Science is added. 
The University of Michigan and Cornell receive separate and generous treatment. 
The chapter on the Johns Hopkins University is a slightly revised reprint of Dr. 
Adams's earlier paper on the subject. We were very much interested in reading 
of the excellent instructicn being given in the colleges for women, particularly at 
Wellesley. 

“Read in connection with each other and together with Professor Fredericq’s arti- 
cles on the teaching of history in Germany and France, published some little time 
ago in the Revue Internationale de 0 Enseignement, these pamphlets afford us the data 
for determining with some approach to exactness the comparative value of the his- 
torical instruction now being given at the world’s great colleges and universities. 
We find advance cverywhere—promising, hopeful advance. The spirit of Savigny, 
Ranke, and Droysen is abroad; andthe york of Freeinan and Seeley in England, and 
of Burgess, Emerton, Adams, and Channing in thiscountry, is in the right direction, 
and productive of excellent results. But the next generation will be even better able 
than our own to appreciate what the cae method of studyiug and teaching his- 
tory really means.”’—Science, December 9, 188 


‘One ofthe most interesting ea ever sent out by the Government Bureau 
of Education is a book entitled The Study of History in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, by Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D., associate professcr of history in the Johns 
Hopkins University. It is a work of 300 pages, and it is excellently illustrated, with 
full-page wood-cuts of the reading rooms of leading institutions. The picture of the 
book room of the Peabody Library is especially good. The work was prepared at the 
request of the Bureau of Education. Dr. Adams treats the subject from an historical 
point of view, and his book, in point of general and special value, is one of the most 
substantial contributions to higher education that has been published this year. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Cornell were selected to,represent the best Eastern 
and Northern experience in the teaching of history; the University of Michigan 
worthily stands for the great West, while Jolins Hopkins University represents the 
historical spirit of the new South. At this latter institution studies are in prep- 
aration upon Jefferson and the University of Virginia, and the History of Higher Edu- 
cation in North and South Carolina and Georgia. The colleges for women that have 
been included in the monograph are Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr. 
Many other institutions are brought into rapid review by means ofthe statistical 
tables appended to this report, and representing returns actually made. Other col- 
leges are mentioned in a special inquiry into the subject of Amesican history in our 
schools and colleges, contributed to the report, at the request of Dr. Adams, by Dr. 
Francis N. Thorpe, fellow of the University of Pennsylvania. An account of the 
study of history and political science in the Washington High School, by Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, formerly fellow of the Johns Hopkins University, concludes the report. In 
the monograph theoretical and ideal views of historical training have been carefully 
avoided. The writer has deliberately confined his attention to select chapters of act- 
ual American experience, and to things done or attempted by particular institutions 
and individuals, whose work he has studied from authentic records. He has thus 
opened up a new line of inquiry, namely, the history of academic departments.”— 
Baltimore American. 
“It isnot often that Government publications can be recommended as interesting 
rea ding, but this monograph [The College of William and Mary], written by one of 
the most distinguished historical scho lars in America, is an exception to the general 
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rule. Several practical educational questions * * are ably discussed, and those 
interested in the higher education will find it instructive as well as entertaining.”— 
State Chronicle (Raleigh, N. C.), Alay 26, 1887. 


‘The second circular, also by Doctor Adams, is an extended and valuable report on 
The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities. Its aim is to revive the 
study of political science throughout the country by promoting the study of the Amer- 
ican nation as a basis.”— The (Philadelphia) American, December 24, 1887. 

‘‘Of all the Circulars of Information issued by the Bureau of Education, one of the 
most valuable is No. 2 for 1887, entitled The Study of History in American Colleges 

_and Universities, by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, Professor of History in the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

‘‘This ‘circular’ reaches the respectable dimensions of a volume of 300 pages, and 
consists of two parts; the first isan extended account of the orjgin and growth of 
historical study at some of our largest universities, and the second asummary of its 
present condition, to which are added extensive tables, showing all the details of the 
departments of history in forty-seven colleges and universities at the present time. 

‘To all interested in education this monograph will be welcome. To those who 
hold to the ‘classical’ side of the controversy concerning the proper subjects of col- 
lege discipline, it wiil bring comfort ia the oft repeated statement that the study has 
ever been and must continue to be ‘bascd upon tle solid substructure of thorough 
classical study.’ Believers in the ‘elective’ programme will welcome it as indicating 
a tendency toward studies practical as well as disciplinary. Itis well worth the at- 
tention of conservative institutions as indicating to them some of the distinctively 
modern demands which are now so plainly made upon them, while at the same time 

, it shows clearly enough that they are in the best position to meet these demands. 
The large number of students at institutions of very recent origin shows that an ex- 
clusive reliance upon the traditions and methods of previous generations can not be 
maintained, certainly not if that reliance implics the deliberate closing of the eves to 
tendencies which are none the less deep and strong because they are only lately de- 
veloped. 

“Several very attractive pictures of library interiors are found in the book, and 
help to make it the most complete and satisfactory account we have of college work 
in this one line.”— The (New York) Independent, February 9, 1883. 


As additional evidence of the influence of the work already done in 
the field of educational history, 1 would call attention to the fact that 
the Legislature of Virginia has lately agreed to revive the College of 
William and Mary by an annual grant of $10,000 to make it a normal 
college in addition to its general academic functions. The accompany: 
ing letter from General William B. Talliaferro, president of the Board 
of Governors, is a gratifying statement of this fact: 


DEAR SiR: In response to my request, you did me the favor to send me a number 
of copies of the paper prepared for your Bureau by Dr. Herbert B. Adams, of Johns 
Hopkins University, upon the College of William and Mary. In the extreme finan- 
cial embarrassment to which events beyond control had reduced that college, which 
resulted practically in closing its doors, the Board of Governors determined, for the 
first time in her history, to apply to the Commonwealth for some relief, and accord- 
ingly a proposition was submitted to the General Assembly at its late session by which 
in consideration of an annual appropriation of $10,000, the college proposed to edu- 
cate free of all charge for tuition not less than one young white man for each county 
ordelegate to the General Assembly, on condition that satisfactory assurance should be 
given by the student that he would teach two years in the public free schools of the 
State. In addition to the collegiate course it was proposed to establish a system of 
normal instruction in which these pupils should be trained without expense. 
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The college possessed ample buildings for lecture rooms, assembly halls, boarding 
houses, dormitories, and it was believed by the friends of the institution that the 
free school system of the State, to support which more than a million and a half of 
dollars is annually collected from the people of Virginia, would receive, by the in- 
fusion of trained teachers into the public schools, a benefit which can hardly be over- 
estimated. , 

It is perhaps well to state that we have in Virginia two normal schools for colored 
pupils, namely, at Hampton and Petersburg, and one at Farniville for white females, 
but no normal institution for white males. To present this scheme to the Legislature 
a committee was appointed, of which I was chairman. Believing that the naked 
presentation of the simple economic and practical proposition above stated would be 
greatly aided by an appeal to the sentiment involved in the even partial restoration 
of this ancient institution, and that the recollection of her history, and of the vast 
influences which slte had exerted through her sons upon the destinies of the country, 
would rekindle the pride with which she had been heretofore regarded, and would aid 
usin our effort to secure the appropriation, the committee determined to avail them- 
seives of the means of presenting this view to the Legislature which were so oppor- 
tunely afforded by the admirable and very valuable production of Professor Adams, 
and it was therefore that I requested you to send me the copies which you so kindly 
furnished. We have had the good fortune to be successful, having secured the ap- 
propriation, and have, I think, the right to hope and the reason to belicve that our 
old institution will renew its course of usefulness. I write now to acknowledge the 
obligation we are under to the Bureau over which you preside, to yourself, and to 
Doctor Adams, and to assure you that you may have the satisfaction of believing that 
the restoration of the oldest but one of the institutions vf learning in the country 
will be quite largely due to the valuable paper which you have published. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obcdient servant, 
WILLIAM B, TALLIAFERRO, 


Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commissioner of education. 


ALASKA, 


One hundred and sixty years ago Vitus Behring discovered the strait 
between Siberia and Alaska which still bears his name, and which has 
since been extended to that part of the Pacific Ocean south of that 
strait between the continents of Asia and America and the Aleutian 
Islands. That intrepid explorer, in his second expedition between 1733 
and 1741, discovered the Aleutian Islands, and touched the American 
continent south of Bristol Bay at the 58th degree of north latitude. 
Two years after this expedition had ended in his shipwreck and death, 
his attempts to establish a trade with the native tribes resulted in the 
acquisition of Northwest America by the Russian Empire. From that 
time until the sale of the territory to the United States, the Russian 
Government, through the agency of the trading companies, maintained 
an absolute despotism over the native races, and reduced the Aleuts to 
a state of serfdom. They were much more intelligent and less warlike 
than the Esquimaux, and were an entirely different people from the 
natives of the coast or the interior. The barbarous and inhuman treat- 
ment to which they were subjected by the early Russian explorers and 
trading companies, reduced the population to less than ten per cent. of 
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its original number. This system continued watil 1818, when the Rus- 
sian Government interposed between them and tbe trading companies, 
and adopted a policy which resulted in the improvement of their con- 
dition. In 1824 Father Innocentius Veniaminoff, now the Primate of 
the Greek Church, began his labors as a missionary among the Aleuts, 
and to him is due in great measure the change which has taken place 
in their condition. The entire race, under the influence of the clergy, 
were educated to some extent, and Christianized and converted to the 
doctrines and worship of the Greek Church. 

Alaska, formerly Russian America, comprises all that portion of the 
North American continent lying west of the 141st parallel of west longi- 
tude, together with a narrow strip of Jand between the Pacific Ocean 
and the British Dominions, and separated from the latter by a line be- 
ginning at the southernmost point of Prince of Wales Island, in latitude 
§4° 40/ north; running thence north along Portland Canal to the point 
of the main land where it strikes latitude 56° north; and from this 
point along the summits of the mountain range parallel with the coast, 
except where the distance of these summits from the ocean exceeds 
ten marine leagues, to its intersection with the 14ist meridian. 

It also includes all the islands near the coast, and the whole of the 
Alentian Archipelago, except Behring’s Island and Copper Island, on 
the coast of Kamschatka. The area of Alaska, including the islands, 
is 532,000 square miles. This territory was ceded to the Government 
of the United States, in consideration of the sum of $7,200,000, by a 
treaty with Russia on the 30th of March, 1567, the ratifications of which 
by the respective governments were exchanged on the 20th of June 
following. 

By this purchase the United States acquired an additional extent of 
sea-coast on the Pacific and Arctic Oceans greater than its entire coast 
line on the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. 

In regard to both climate and agriculture, the Territory is divided 
into three regions: The Yukon district, comprising the country north of 
the Alaskan Mountains; the Aleutian district, comprising the islands 
of thas name and the peninsula; and the Sitka district, comprising the 
remainder of the Territory. 

In the Yukon district the mean annnal temperature is about 25° 
Fahrenheit, and the ground remains frozen to within two or three feet 
of the surfaco throughout the summer. 

The climate of the Aleutian district is warmer, the mean annual tem. 
perature being from 36° to 40° Fahrenheit. In a series of observations, 
extending over five years, the greatest cold was found to be zero, while 
the highest temperature was 77°. 

A. still warmer and moister climate is characteristic of the Sitka dis- 
trict, the mean annual temperature being 44.79, and the temperature 
during the winter seldom reaching the freezing point 
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The interior of the country is well wooded. On the Pacific Coast 
dense forests of spruce, yellow cedar, hemlock, and balsam fir clothe the 
mountain sides, both on the islands and main land. 

The Aleutian Islands are wholly destitute of timber. In the Yukon 
region the wooded district recedes from the coast, but timber is abun- 
dant in the interior. 

The agricultural resources of Alaska are practically confined to the 
Aleutian and Sitka districts. The abundant growth of rich grasses in 
these districts affords excellent pasturage, and good oats, barley, po- 
tatoes, and root crops can be raised. 

The natives of Alaska may properly be classed into two divisions, the 
Ksquimaux and kindred tribes, and the Indians. To the first belong 
the inhabitants of the Aleutian Islands and the Innuit, on the islands 
along the coast from Behring’s Strait to Mount St. iitiges 

The commerce of Alaska at present grows out of its fisheries, oar 
trade, and mining interests. Its extent may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing carefully estimated statement of the market value of the prod- 
ucts of these industries for the las{ year by the Governor of Alaska: 
Fur trade, $2,500,000; gold (bullion and dust), $1,350,000; fisheries,’ 
$3,000,000 ; mye aud ivory, $100,000; making a total of $6, 950,000, 

Four peninsulas project from the contawae into the waters of the 
Arctic and Behring’s Seas. The most southern, long and narrow, has 
given its name to the whole Jand, and is prolonged by a chain of rocky 
islands westward for more than cight hundred miles. 

From the southeastern corner of the main land projects the coast line 
as far south as 54° 40’ north latitude. Into the heart of the central 
portion of this Territory extend the northern ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains. One of these, the Alaskan range, turns southward at about 
147° west longitude, runs along the southern edge of the Alaskan Pen- 
insula, and forms the Aleutian Islands befere mentioned, extending 
into the deeper waters of the North Pacific. North of these ranges 
the prodigious river Yukon takes its rise, flows through the. Arctic 
plains, penetrates the mountains surrounding Norton Sound, and pours 
its floods into Behring Sea. 

The river of warm water which fows through the Pacific Ocean, known 
as the Kuro-Siwo, or Japanese Current, is the great climatic influence 
of the country. Itflows northward from the torrid zone along the coast 
of Japan, turns eastward and southward along the Aleutian Islands, 
then trends down the Pacific Coast of America, exerting its genial influ- 
ence from Alaska along the shores of Washington, Oregon, California, 
and Mexico. Wherever its warm, moisture-laden winds find their way, 
there winter and drought are almost unknown. Under the influence of 
this wonderful current, and the winds that are constantly blowing land- 
ward across its temperate stream, the climate of the Aleutian Islands 
and southeastern Alaska is surprisingly temperate and mild, comparing 
most favorably with regionsin the same latitude on the Atlantic coast. 
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This Territory is the only part of the United States that is‘not dom- 
inated at this day by the Anglo-American ideas and institutions, which 
began nearly three centuries ago to assert their supremacy in the New 
World. It has been repeatedly observed that colonization and civiliza- 
tion prosper best when travelling on parallels running east and west. 
This natural tendency is shown in the presence of the Wsquimaux peo- 
ple in Alaska and other Arctic regions. The power that civilization 
gives increases this capacity, and the Hnglish races have shown them- 
selves pre-eminently capable of successful modification and widespread 
growth. Ifit be true that 


Westward the course of empire takes its way, 


then the Anglo American fiood-tide will eventually extend also to Alaska. 
Sueh seems the lesson of history, as itis the commonplace of poetry. 
Shall history repeat for Alaska the melancholy tale she has already 
penned respecting the Indian of the United States? Are the natives 
of the new Territory io be expelled from their fishing places and hunt- 
ing grounds, confined to ever-diminishing reservations, or driven into 
mountains and deserts too poor to tempt the cupidity of the white in- 
vader? Are they also to acquire the vices and diseases of the white 
man, without acquiring his safeguards of industry, education, and re- 
ligion? Shall they be exterminated, and shall the millstones of our 
Christian civilization grind to powder the simple children of our Alas- 
kan winds and waves? These problems are to be solved in the shadows 
of the Rocky Mountains and along the tempestuous coasts of the Pa- 
cific, but the moral responsibility will rest upon us here, in the older, 
richer, better trained, and more thoughtful parts of ourland. We may 
attempt to evade the problem and shirk the responsibility, but not 
without injury to-our moral sense and fair fame as a great factor in the 
civilization of the Western Continent. 


C1IVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The political condition of Alaska is anomaious and exceptional. The 
Organic Act of May 7, 1884, which provided a civil government, was 
deferred until nearly twenty years after the treaty of acquisition, and 
is an imperfect and crude piece of legislation. 

This Act provides httle more than the shadow of civil government, 
without the right to legislate or raise revenue. It expressly inhibits 
the operation of the general land laws, while it provides that the laws 
relating to mines and mining shall bein full force and operation. It 
provides ho means by which its citizens may acquire homes or home- 
steads, or obtain title to an acre of Jandin its ample domain. It pro- . 
vides no means by which the inhabitants can obtain the benefits and 
protection of municipal law. I6 has established a single tribunal, with 
& more extensive jurisdiction than any similar court in the United 
States, but provides no means by which its processes and decrees may be 
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enforced. This Act has been well described as a “legislative fungus, 
without precedent or parallel in the history of American legislation.” 

AS a consequence, the material progress and advancement of the 
Territory have been retarded, immigration has been discouraged, and 
its rich and inviting fields of industry remain undeveloped. 

Tracts of land adapted to agriculture, producing vegetables and the 
grasses, and affording rich pasturage, may be found in many portions 
of the Territory. With the extension of the land laws to these parts of 
the country, an industrious and enterprising population wonld soon 
find comfortable homes and develop thriving industries. With the 
same advantages of civil government which are enjoyed by the citizens © 
of other Territories, the people of Alaska would soon enter upon anera 
of prosperity which would justify the expectations of itsmost.sanguine 
friends. It is to be hoped that Congress, at its present session, will 
provide such needful legislation as will protect its citizens and develop 
its rich resources. Alaska is the gate of the North Pacific, and in the 
not distant future must become one of our most valuable possessions. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


The duty of making needful and proper provision for the education 
of children of school age in the Territory of Alaska was devolved upon 
the Secretary of the Interior by the provisions of the act providing a 
civil government for Alaska, May 17, 1884, section 13, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education having been designated to carry out these purposes 
by the order of the Hon. H. M. Teller, Secretary of the Interior, bear- 
ing date March 2, 1885, and the same having been continued in force, 
with authority to prepare all needful rules and regulations for the man- 
agement of the schools, a system of rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of the public schools in the Territory was prepared, which was 
adopted and ordered to be promulgated by your order of the 15th day 
of June, 1887. These rules and regulations are contained in Chapter IIT 
of this Report. 

This plan was forwarded to the Hon. A. P. Swineford, Governor of 
the Territory, and the other gentlemen who were appointed members 
of the Board of Education, with the request that they would at once 
organize under it. 

When I took charge of this Office, as stated in the Annual Report for 
1885-86, I found that Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Educa- 
tion for the Territory, had just departed upon a tour of inspection. 
This was undertaken by order of my predecessor, which was approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, bearing date of August 4,1836. Under 
- the authority given him a vessel was chartered, and he visited, in the 
fall of 1886, the Kadiak group of islands, the Shumagin Islands, and 
Unalaska, in Behring’s Sea. During this voyage schools were estab- . 
lished at several points, and a complete census of the population from 
Kadiak westward to Attu was taken. Fora full report of his expedi- 
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tion, and of the condition of education in that Territory for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, I would refer to his report, which will be found 
in Chapter III, to the interesting details of which I would respectfully 
call your attention. 


TOUR OF INSPEC'‘LION. 


On the 15th of July last I was directed by you to visit the Territory 
for the purpose of examining into its educational affairs and public 
schools. I was instructed to see that the plan of education recently 
promulgated by your order of the 15th of June was put into operation, 
and that the schools of the Territory were made to conform to the same 
in its requirements; to examine the present condition of education 
among the children of school age, without reference to race; to decide 
what provision for the building of school-houses was needed, and to di- 
rect in what manner the school fund for the current fiscal year should 
be used, so far as I deemed necessary, and to make a detailed report 
upon the points covered by these instructions. 

IT ieft Washington on the 22d of July, and proceeded via the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad to Tacoma, Wash. Ter., and thence by steamer 
through the inland passage to Sitka. 

I was a passenger on the Ancon, and passed through the famous 
Alexander Archipelago, studded with its thousand islands. The ship 
stopped at nearly all the villages and settlements, affording me an 
excellent opportunity of seeing the country and conversing with its 
inhabitants. 

Islands, mountains, glaciers, inlets, and channels appear all along 
this inland passage; the eye is delighted at every turn by a succession - 
of the most beautiful and picturesque scenery. The islands are never 
out of sight, and risc from the bosom of the sea like emeralds in a crown 
of diamonds. The atmosphere is so light and pure that you are hardly 
conscious that you are breathing the elixir of life. The blue waters are 
as smooth and calm as those of an Alpine lake. . Ranges of lofty mount- 
uins, rich in forest and verdure, with snow-capped summits and glaciers 
covering large areas, are nearly always insight. Allis wild, weird, and 
grand. Mounts La Perouse, Crillon, and Fairweather, and many others 
equally imposing, rising from 9,000 to 15,000 feet above the level of the 
ocean, with immense glaciers debouching from their frozen valleys and 
slopes, are successively seen; while Edgecumbe, whose fires have slum- 
bered for a hundred years, with its crown of volcanic scoria glistening 
in the sunlight, appears like a sleeping. giant resting from his labors. 
From its frozen peak cascades come leaping down like threads of silver 
until lost to view in the forest line. 

En route I visited Nanaimo, Bella-Bella, Metlakahtla, and Port Simp- 
son, in British Columbia; Fort Tongass, Annette Island, Port Chester, 
Fort Wrangell, Loring, Juneau, Douglas Island, Chileat, and Haines. 
The steamer stopped for several hours and parts of days at each of these 
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points. At all of these towns schools have been in operation since 1885, 
J reached Sitka, the capital, on the 13th of August. 

The schools were in vacation, but I met a number of the native chil- 
dren who attended the schools, and many adult Indians and citizens. 
Most of these children and seme of the Indians speak English. 

I met also the teachers at Fort Wrangell, Juneau, Killisnoo, Doug- 
las Island, Chilcat, and Sitka, and obtained from them all the informa- 
tion they could give in regard to the condition of the native children 
under their care. They all unite in the opinion that the natives are 
both capable and willing, and learn rapidly. 


METLAKAUTLA. : 


During the voyage, William Duncan, the distinguished English mis- 
sionary, Was a passenger on the steamer. Thirty years ago he estab- 
lished a mission for the Indians near Port Simpson, in British Colum- 
bia. He found them the slaves of superstition, practicing cannibalism 
and other disgusting rites of their ancestors. 

Under his teachings about twelve hundred of them have been con- 
verted to Christianity and have gathered around them, in their Arca- 
dian village of Metlakahtla, many of the comforts and appliances of 
civilization. The village was situated on a beautiful plateau near the 
seashore, and was in plain view of the steamer. One hundred dwell- 
ings, with gardens attached, two large school buildings, a public hall, 
several miils and stores, and a Gothie chureh, built of yellow ond an, 
equal in architectural design and finish to many of the churches of our 
own towns, attested their progress. Under bis practical and sensible 
euidance they have been trained to habits of industry, and have be- 
come well-behaved and order-loving citizens. The children have had 
the advantages of schools and religious training. On account of some 
political differences between Mr. Duncan and the civil authorities of 
British Columbia, growing out of disputes respecting the title to the 
lands upon which this village was built, and also with the Church au- 
thorities, these people have become alienated from the Columbian gov- 
ernment, and have removed to Alaska and placed themselves under the 
protection of the United States. 

The point selected for their present’settlement is on Annette Island, 
near Port Chester, about 60 miles north of the southern boundary of 
Alaska, and has been named Metlakahtla, after their old home. Mr. 
Dunean had been to the United States in the interest of his people, 
and was on his return. The steamer landed on Sunday afternoon, the 
7th of August, at this point. The day was perfect—a “ bridal of earth 
and sky.” 

Attended by some of the passengers, Mr. Duncan was met upon the 
beach by a few of his people, and was warmly welcomed. The meeting 
was exceedingly impressive and affecting. Old men and women, girls 
and boys, gathered around this good man and expressed with tears 
their intense joy and gladness. Two United States flags, which had 
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‘been presented toe him, were raised upon an improvised staff, and the 
Indians and passengers assembled under their folds in the shade of the 
trees on the shelving shere. | 

I quote the following description from the pen of a correspondent, 
who contributed a graphic account of this incident to the Portland Or- 
egonian : . 


It is impossible to imagine a more lovely place than the harbor where the steamer 
lay at anchor. Semi-circular in shape, it opens out through a number of small islands 
to the sea on the westward. On the east and north, wild, rugged, mountains come 
down to the water’s edge, and on the south a low green shore, skirted by a gravel 
beach, winds in beautiful curves. 

The place was entirely uninhabited, except by afew of the Metlakahtlans, who oc- 
cupied it as an advance guard of the colony. The remainder, about one thousand in 
number, will come as soon as the means of transportation are provided. The exer- 
cises were impromptu. Mr. Duncan addressed the people in theif native tongue; told 
them of his trip to the United States, and mentioned how he had: been received and 
how deep an interest had been excited in their behalf, and concluded by introducing 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, the United States Commissioner of Education, then upon an 
official tour of Alaska, who, at his request, consented to make an address, in order to 
allay the uneasiness of the Indians touching their new relations to the United States. 

His address was interpreted by Mr. Duncan for the benefit of those who did not un- 
derstand English. Mr. Dawson congratulated the Indians upon their advent to 
American soil. They were impressively told of the power of the great nation under 
whose protection they were about to place themselves, and assured that they would 
be protected in their rights of person and property and in the enjoyment of their 
homes, and that, although the general land laws of the United States were not in 
force in the Territory, they would be protected in the possession of any lands upon 
which they might settle, and that when these laws were extended over the country 
they would be allowed to hold their lands. In the meantime they would have the 
protection of the Government, and the same advantages of education which are en- 
joyed by the people of the Territory. Efforts had been made to impress them with 
the idea that the American Government was unfriendly to their settlement, but this 
impression Mr. Dawson successfully removed. His address was received with evi- 
derces of great satisfaction by the Indians. When he concluded, the flags were un- 
furled to the breeze, the ship saluting them with her single gun. The Indians sang 
‘“‘Rock of Ages” in their own language. The Rey. Dr. Fraser, of California, com- 
mended the new settlement to the protection of Divine Providence in atouching prayer, 
after which all united in singing ‘‘Coronation.” One of the chiefs or selectmen, Dan- 
iel Ne-ash-kum-ack-em, then briefly replied to Mr. Dawson’s address as follows: 

‘‘T desire to say a few words to let you know what our hearts are saying. The God 
of heaven is looking at our doings here to-day. You have stretched out your hands 
tothe Indians. Your actis a Christian act. We have long been knocking at the door 
of another government for justice, hut the door has been closed to us. You have 
risen up and opened your door to us, and bid us welcome to this beautiful island, 
upon which we have decided to build our home.- What can our hearts say to this 
except that we are thankful and happy ? The work of the Christian is never lost. 
Your work will not be lost to you. It will live, and you will find it after many 
days. The few of us who are here to-day have been made happy by your words, but 
how much more joy will they occasion when they reach all our people, numbering 
over a thousand, What shall we say more to thank you. We were told that no 
slaves lived under the flag of England. For a long time we relied upon this promise. 
We were content and happy, but we have found that our trust was misplaced. The 
promises made to us have been broken, and that nation, in its treatment of us, has 
set aside and disregarded its own laws, and has dealt with us as if we were slaves. 
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‘¢We come to you for protection and safety. Our hearts, though often troubled, 
have not fainted. We have placed our trust in God, and He has helped us. We are 
now able to sleep in peace. Our confidence isrestored. God has given us his strength 
to reach this place of security and freedom, and we aro grateful to Him for His merey 
and loving kindness. We again salute you,from our hearts, and thank you in the 
name of all our people.” 

This speech was delivered, in the intonations of his musical language, 
with a grace and ease of manner that harmonized weil with the pictur- 
esque forum in which he spoke. It was an eventiul occasion in the his- 
tory of these people, aud reminded me of the landing of the Pilgrims 
upon the inhospitable shores of New England, and was well calculated 
to rouse the highest feelings of devotion and enthusiasm. None who 
witnessed it, in the light of the serene heavens, and the beautiful land- 
scape of mountain, sea, and forest, will ever forget it. It was one of 
those rare instances of patriotism and self-sacrifice for conscience’ sake 
which are not often met with in the examples of history. 

A large bell which the indians had brought with them was tolled, its 
peals re-echoing from the distant mountains across the silent waters, 
and the passengers joined the Indians in their first service of evening 
prayer and praise in the presence of a gorgeous sunset. It was a 
striking illustration of the confidence and faith of these simple people 
in the providence of that God in whom they had put their trust. 

The story of Metlakabtla teems with incidents of surprise and grat- 
ification. The abandonment of home and country by its entire popula- 
tion is well caleulated to challenge the admiration aud excite the sym- 
pathy of thecountry. So notable an event is not deemed unworthy of 
being called to your attention. 

Mr. Dunean has removed nearly all of these people to their new home, 
and is now engaged in the arduous labor of providing for their shelter 
and support. He writes that strong efforts were made to dissuade them 
from carrying out their purpose, but that they have remained firm and 
steadfast. In December over seven hundred had joined him, and others 
were to follow. In addition to the Indians who have accompanied him, 
several neighboring tribes have signified their intention to unite with 
him in this new settlement. 

A school has been established at Metlakahtla under the auspices of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and itis to be hoped that this col- 
ony will receive the protection and fostering care of the Government 
and people of the United States. 

In making this voyage to Alaska, nearly ten thousand miles by land 
and water were travelled. Neither pen nor pencil can paint the won- 
derful scenery of this part of ovr continent, with its bays, inlets, and 
islands. It would be well for those who seek the delights of travel at 
least to acquaint themselves first with the wonderful beauties and feat- 
ures of this part of our continent, before seeking them in the Old World. 
Its calm and placid seas, its picturesque islands, its marvellous glaciers, 
its magnificent ranges of lofty mountains, are wonderful features of 
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its beauty and grandeur. Its immense forests, the abundance of its 
minerals, its furs and its fisheries, all promise to make it one of the 
wealthiest portions of our American empire. 

It may not be extravagant to predict that, in the years that are to 
come, the exhaustless resources of this coast will furnish the material 
to rebuild the American shipping of the Pacific, and that these harbors 
will be the navy yards and havens for the commerce of half the world. 


PLAN OF EDUCATION. 


Upon my arrival at Sitka I found that the plan for the government 
of the schools, promuigated by your order of the 15th of June, had 
been adopted by the Board cf Education, and that the Hon. A. P. Swine- 
ford, Governor of the Territory; Hon. Lafayette Dawson, Judge of the 
Federal Court for the district of Alaska, and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
General Agent of education for the Territory, who had been appointed 
members of the Board of Education, had promptly organized the same 
by electing Judge Dawson president and Dr. Sheldon Jackson secre- 
tary, and were proceeding to reorganize the schools. I met these gen- 
tlemen frequently in consultation, and discussed with them fully the 
condition of educational affairs in the Territory, and found them in full 
sympathy with the views and policy of the Department upon the sub- 
iect of education, and heartily approving the plan of rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the schools. 

They prescribed and adopted, with my approval, rules requiring 
the children between the ages of six and fourteen years, within two 
miles of any Government school, to be sent by their parents or guar- 
dians to school at least two-thirds of the time during which the schools 
should be open. These regulations were deemed absolutely necessary 
to insure the advantages of education provided for the children of the 
Territory by the Government. The schoals, so far as I was able to as- 
certain by examination and consultation with officials and citizens, are 
well conducted, and the teachers are competent and prompt in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

During my visit I was farnished with a copy of the following resolu- 
tions of the Board of Education, attesting its approval of the interest 
and policy of the Department in the schools of the Territory: 

At a meeting of the Territorial Ecard of Education held at the office of Judge Daw- 
son, at 4 o’clock Pp. M., August 22, 1887, Governor Swineford introduced the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board, as well as of all other friends of education 
in Alaska, are due to the Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, the Secretary of the Interior, for the 
kindly interest in the welfare of our rising generation manifested by him in sending 
hither the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, the Commissioner of Education, to personally ex- 
amine into and report upon-the educational needs of our Territory. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Board are likewise due and are hereby tendered to 
the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, not only for the excellent plan devised by him for the pro- 
motion of the cause of education in Alaska, but as well for the zeal manifested by him 


in personally investigating the condition of the schools already established, together 
With the necessity for others, to the end that he may be able to intelligently report 
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and recommend such further action by Congress as will fully supply the educational 
needs of the whole Territory. 

We look upon his visit to us at this particular time as being fraught with promises 
of great good to the hundreds and thousands of children of school agein Alaska who 
are now being permitted to grow up in ignorance, and feel that we can not sufficiently 
thank him for the encouragement given, nor yet for the many valuable suggestions 
which have enabled us to put his educational plans into practical and successful 
operation. 

Resolved, That the secretary be, and he is hereby, instructed to forward a certified 
copy of the foregoing resolutions to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
Commissioner of Education, respectively. 

Tam satisfied that the adoption of this plan of education will add 
greatly to the efficiency of the administration of the schools in Alaska, 
and that it will be the beginning of a new era in its educational affairs. 
The education of the native inhabitants is a duty we owe them under 
the provisions of the treaty of acquisition with Russia. They stand 
upon the same footing in all their personal and civil rights with our 
own citizens, and upon the organization of a Territorial government 
will necessarily be admitted to all the rights of citizenship. ' 

In the mean time they should be prepared, by having the advantages 
of education extended to them, to enter uponthe duties of their new re- 
lations, and to meet the requirements and discharge the duties of our 
civilization. 

PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson has been in charge of the public schools since 
his appointment as General Agent in 1885, and has organized schools at 
twelve places. The following table, compiled from the monthly reports 
of these schools, as far as they have been received, shows their condi- 
tion for the year 1886-87 : 
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I regret to state that the school at Bethel, which was founded by the 
Moravian Churen, has met with a great many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, while that at Saint Michael, which was founded by the Protest- 
ant E/piscopal Board of Missions, has been equaily unfortunate. I trust 
that the difficulties which have been encountered will be surmounted, 
and that these schools will yet become centres of civilization in these 
inhospitable parts of the Territory. 

The appropriation of $25,000 for the present year will barely main- 
tain the Government schools now in operation, including the building 
and repair of school-houses, and the purchase of supplies of stationery 
and fuel. In order to make this appropriation go as far as possible 
towards supporting the schools, it was found necessary to reduce the 
salaries of the teachers below the sum formerly paid them for their 
Services. . 

Teachers have been reappointed for the next fiscal year at the above 
places, except Bethel and Saint Michael, and the indications are that 
there will be an increased attendance. 

While at Sitka the Board recommended the erection of two new 
school buildings, one at Sitka and one at Juneau, at a cost of $2,000 
each, the completion of the school-house at Killisnoo, and of the school 
room at Fort Wrangell. To all of these recommendations I gave my 
consent. 

¥rom all the information [ could gather, the school population of uae 
whole Territory may be estimated at from 5 5,000 to 6,000. 

There are conflicting opinions in regard Ai the increase of the native 
population. I, of course, could form no opinion upon this subject my- 
self, and have bad to rely upon the opinion of residents of the Terri- 
tory. The general opinion seems to prevail that this population is not 
on the decrease, but is likely to inerease. It is estimated that the en- 
tire population of the Territory is about 35,000. — 

Of this population about 25,000 are found in that section of the Ter- 
ritory westward from Kadiak, including the villages along the coast 
and islands, to the end of the Aleutian peninsula. These contain about 
4,000 Creoles and Aleuts, who are civilized, and to a large extent edu- 
cated. They reside mainly on the islands and are generally members 
of the Greek church. 

In the southeastern section of the Territory the white population is 
estimated at 2,000, residing principally at Sitka, Juneau, Douglas Isl- 
and, Wrangell, Killisnoo, and some smailer points, while the natives 
number seven or eight thousand. 


WHAT PROVISION IS NECHSSARY FOR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In order to provide for the present wants of the Territory, and also 
for the accommodation of children at other points where schools are 
not now organized, it will be necessary to build a number of school- 
houses. 
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The Board of Education, after a full consideration of the educational 
wants of the Territory, urgently recommend the immediate organiza- 
tion of schools, with the erection of proper school-houses, at the follow- 
ing points: Unalashka, Belkofsky, Morshevoi, Wood Island, Spruce 
Island, Haguck, Ayakhtalik, Cook’s Island, Yakatak, Hoonah, and 
Metlakahila. 

This would require for the first year an outlay of $10,500 to build 
school houses, $9,000 for the salaries of teachers, besides $3,400 to pro- 
vide supplies for the support of the schools, aggregating $22,900. At 
these places the population under twenty-one years of age is estimated 
at 1,097. 

The Board of Education also recommend that schools ought to be es- 
tablished at the following places: 

Karluk, Katmai, Old Harbor, Orlova, Umnak, Skilakh, Sushetno, 
Atkha, Klukwan, Attoo, and Akhiok. | 

The population under twenty-one years of age at these places is esti- 
mated at 836. In order to establish schools at these points it would 
require an expenditure for buildings of $11,000, for teachers’ salaries of 
$12,800, and for supplies $3,300, amounting to $27,100. 

In transmitting to me the above recommendation the Board use the 
following language : 

For your guidance in preparing the estimates of appropriations for education in 
Alaska for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, the Territorial Board of Education 
have the honor to transmit to you, as a preliminary report, the following tables, and 
to recommend that you urge upon Congress the importance of making an appropria- 
tion sufficient to establish these new schools. 

Tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3 aggregate $77,100. New mining camps, like Douglas City 
and Berner’s Bay, and fisheries, like Loring and Tongass Narrows, will also probably 
require schools soon, so that for one year an appropriation of $85,000 could be wisely 
used for education. After the necessary buildings are erected the annual expense 
need not be so great. 


The tables referred to in this communication are as follows : 
Estimates for the support of existing schools in Alaska for the year ending June 30, 1889. 
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Places in Alaska where schools are urgeatly necded, with estimate of expenses for the 


same. 
Population 
Places. Salaries. | Buildings. Supplies. | under 21 
years. 
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Places in Alaska where schools ought to be established. 

Population 

Places. | Salaries. | Buildings.| Supplies. | under 21 

years. 
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After consultation with the Board, as already stated, I decided that 
at least $5,000 of the present appropriation should be used to build 
school houses at Juneau and Sitka, to complete the school-house at Kil- 
lisnoo, and to repair that at Wrangell. ‘I deemed the erection and repair 
of the school buildings at these places absolutely necessary, after a per- 
sonal inspection of the buildings that had been in use. They did not 
afford suitable accommodations for the teachers and children. 

The cost of building is made expensive by the fact that all the lum- 
ber used for building purposes in the Territory has to be purchased at 
Tacoma or Portland. There are immense forests of spruce and hem- 
lock, which afford abundant timber of excelient quality, but the United 
States laws prohibit the manufacture of lumber for sale. 


APPLICATION OF ‘SCHOOL FUND FOR PRESENT YEAR. 


The school fund for the present year will be applied towards the main- 
tenance of the schools now organized, and the completion and repair of 
School houses at the points mentioned, and for the purchase of supplies 
of stationery and fuel. 
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The members of the board desire to do all in their power to increase 
the efficiency of the schools, and to extend the neueits of education to 
all the children in the Territory. 

It will be remembered that the Government owns no school-houses at 
any of the points where schools are now established, except at Sitka, 
Juneau, Killisnoo, and Fort Wrangell. At all other points buildings 
have to be leased. I cansee no good aud sufficient reasons to postpone 
the establishment of schools at all the points where they can be sup- 
ported and have the attendance of a moderate number of children. If 
the natives are to be civilized, the earlier the proper means are adopted 
to educate them, the better for them and the better for the country; 
_ they will the sooner become citizens and add to the wealth of the State 
by their intelligence. 

I feel great confidence that the creation of a Territorial Board of Ed- 
ucation, with the rules provided for the government of the schools, will 
insure an honest and faithful administration of the educational affairs 
of the Territory, and a wise and judicious expenditure of the appropria- 
tions made for that purpose. The aid and assistance of a local board 
I deem absolutely necessary for the proper administration of the educa- 
tional affairs of that distant and isolated district. The familiarity of 
its members with the condition and wants of the Territory must be of 
great advantage in the organization and management of its public 
schools. 

FUTURE POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is conceded that the perpetuity of our American institutions de- 
pends in great measure upon the intelligence of its citizens, and that 
this intelligence is duein no small degree to our system of common 
schools and public education. If it be true that the intelligence of the 
American citizen is so necessary to the security and enjoyment of his 
liberties, how much more important is it that the native races, who are 
now being endowed with all the rights of citizenship, shall be prepared 
by education to appreciate and enjoy their new privileges, and to under- 
stand their néw obligations and political relations. Especially is this 
true of the people of Alaska, whom the Government has undertaken by 
its treaty stipulations to place upon an equal footing with its own citi- 
zens. Their education and elevation in the scale of civilization should 
become the settled policy of the Government, and should be pursued . 
with earnestness and vigor. Itis proposed by the plan for the local 
management of the schools, which has been put in operation, should 
the meaus be furnished, to establish common schools in every native 
tribe, and in every settlement having a sufficient number of children, 
which schools shall be open to all, without reference to race. They are 
to be taught to speak, read, and write English, the purpose of the 
Government being to educate them in our customs, methods, and lan- 
guage. In addition to the public schools which are supported by the 
United States Government, seventeen schools are maintained by the 
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Greek Church on the Aleutian Islands and in the southernmost part of 
the Territory, at which the children are taught both the Russian and 
English languages. These schools have an attendance of about four 
hundred children, and are supported by the Imperial Government, which 
appropriates annually the sum of $20,000 towards their maintenance. 

At Sitka the Presbyterian Missionary Board maintains an industrial 
training school, which is partially supported by the Government, and 
is in a flourishing condition. It has over one hundred inmates, who are 
taught the elementary branches of a common English education. The 
boys are also taught carpentry, while the girls are taught to sew, knit, 
and cook, and are trained in housekeeping. The school is under the 
management of Prof. William A. Kelley, and for its purposes is a most 
excellent institution. It is weil managed and conducted, and deserves 
the fostering care of the Government. The children are well clothed, 
well fed, and well behaved, and are attentive to their studies, and great 
attention is given to their moral aswell as their mental training. It 
has trained quite a number of boys as carpeniers, who are now valuable 
citizens and a great acquisition to the community. 

The improvement of the educational condition of the inhabitants de- 
pends entirely upon the liberality of the Government, and unless larger 
means than the appropriations which have been heretofore made are 
obtained, no improvement can be expected. Many of the natives speak 
English, and some are fairly educated in the elementary branches, and 
seem anxious to adopt the manners and customs of the white man. They 
make good mechanics, miners, sailors, and laborers, while a few are 
skilled artisans and carve beautifully in wood and metal. Some ofthe 
specimens of their handicraft in carving and jewelry are indeed sur- 
prising, when we consider the few opportunities that they have had to 
improve themselves in any of the arts. Unlike the Indians upon the 
continent, they are generally industrious and seifsupporting, and are 
in no sense of the term the wards of thé nation. They feel the necessity 
of labor in order to supply themselves with the comforts of life and to 
protect themselves against the inclemencies which prevail in these 
Arctic regions. Many have abandoned the savage practices of their 
ancestors, and have been brought under the humane teachings and in- 
fluences of Christianity, and are members of the Greek, Roman Catholic, 
and Protestant communions. This is particularly the case with the 
Creoles and the Aleuts, who are toa large extent civilized and edu- 
cated. 

My own observation in respect to the character of these people coin- 
cides with the opinion of the Hon. A. P. Swineford, expressed in the 
following paragraph from his report for October, 1885: 

These people, it should be understood, are not Indians. Their appearance, habits, 
language, complexion, and even their anatomy mark them as a race wholly different 
and distinet from the Indian tribes inhabiting other portions of the United States. 


They are far superior intellectually, if not in physical development, to the Indians 
of the plains, are industrious, more or less skilful workers in woods and metals, and 
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that they are shrewd, sharp traders ali who have had dealings with them will be will- 
ing to testify. They yield readily to civilizing influences, and can, with much less 
care than has been bestowed upon native tribes elsewhere, be educated up to the 
standard of good and intelligent citizenship. Just in proportion to their educational 
progress they should have the rights and privileges conferred and the duties and pen- 
alties of fuli citizenship imposed upon them, 

It will be observed that the Territorial Board of Education entitnneltes 
the amount needed for the support and organization of schools in the 
Territory and the building of the necessary school-houses, at $77,000. 
i do not think this sum is extravagant or too large, if it be the purpose 
of Congress to provide schools for the whole population of the Territory, 
and to extend the advantages of education to all the children within 
its limits. In view of the fact, however, that all of these schools can- 
not conveniently be organized and provided with suitable buildings 
within one year, I think that an appropriation for the next fiscal year 
for education in Alaska should not be lessthan $50,000. This sum will 
support the present schools with some additions, and allow $20,000 to 
be used in the erection of school-houses at places where they are abso- 
lutely necessary. If schools are to be maintained, buildings must be 
provided. For this reason I believe that the sum of $50,000 can be 
wisely and judiciously used for the purposes mentioned, and I therefore 
recommend it, and L hope that an appropriation of that amount will be 
recommended by you in your estimates. 

I remained in the Territory until the end of August, and during my 
visit was the recipient of many kindnesses and courtesies at the hands 
of citizens and officials. To the governor, the judge of the district 
court, the general agent of education, the collector of the port, the mar- 
shal, and clerk, I am speciaily indebted for many attentions, and also 
to Commander J. S. Newell, of the United States steamer Pinta ; Lieut. 
James A. Turner, U.S. Navy; the late district attorney, Hon. M. D. 
Ball; Mr. Maurice E. Kenealy, editor of the Alaskan; Hon. James 
Sheakley, U. S. Commissioner at Fort Wrangell; and Mr. George Kosi- 
rometinoff, United States interpreter, all of whom gave me every op- 
portunity and facility to prosecute the objects of my visit. 

I have also to acknowledge the great kindness of the Rev. Mr. Austin, 
and of Prof. W. A. Kelley, of the Presbyterian Mission School, at 
Sitka, and of their excellent staff of teachers. 


REMOVAL OF THE OFFICE. 


The sundry civil appropriation bill, approved March 3, 1887, enacted 
that as soon as practicable after the completion of the Pension Build- 
ing, and not later than December 1, 1888, the Secretary of the Interior 
should cause to be removed to that building the General Land Office, 
the Bureau of Education, the office of the Commissioner of Railroads, 
and the Bureau of Labor, and vacate the buildings now occupied by said 
Offices and Bureaus. 

I would respectfully protest against the removal of this office, as 
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contemplated, and urge you to use your influence to have the order of 
Congress, so far as it relates to the removal of this Bureau, revoked, 
and suitable provision made in the appropriation bills for the retention 
of it in its present quarters. 

The duties performed by the employés of the Bureau of Education, 
though nominally clerical, generally differ from those performed by 
elerks in most Offices. The principal duty of this Bureau is the col- 
lection, preparation, tabulation, and publication of statistical infor- 
mation in the form of reports, and such other methods as shall seem 
best fitted for the benefit of the public schools and the improve- 
ment of the means of education. In other words, much of its work 
is original, and requires careful study, analysis, and investigation. 
In its investigation this Bureau deals largely with questions of a sta- 
tistical and historical character, and needs for the full performance of 
its work the use of books and apparatus to which no parallel can ‘be 
found in the ordinary service of most Government Bureaus. These in- 
vestigations require the comparison of authorities, the compilation of 
reading matter, calculation and construction of statistical tables, and 
the general investigation of educational causes, conditions, and results. 
To. perform this labor successfully its employés need not only good 
light, good air, comfortable temperature, and properly constructed seats 
and desks, but also an ample collection of books close at hand and ready 
for reference, 2 museum of articles relating to the construction of edu- 
tional buildings, the furniture of schooi rooms, and the apparatus of 
instruction, space around each employé for the proper use of books and 
articles from the library and museum, and freedom from the disturb- 
ance and noise which inevitably exist when large numbers of employés 
are congregated, no matter how orderly their behavior. It is quite pos- 
sible in ordinary offices to organize clerks into divisions of one or two 
hundred, with subdivisions of correspondingly large size. Jt is utterly 
impossible to do thisin such an office as the Bureau of Hducation with- 
out sacrificing both the unity and the accuracy of resulis. 

In consequence of the character of its work, this Bureau has accu- 
mulated a very valuable library of 20,000 volumes, 60,000 pamphlets, 


-and many thousand duplicates, and a museuin of approximately twenty 


thousand articles. These books and articles have been collected from 
all countries. The books are in many languages, and on all subjects 
relating to education. The space assigned to them in the present 
building is inadequate to their perfect use, but is so apportioned that 
the most useful and necessary parts of these collections are accessible 
and are effectually protected from the intrusion of unauthorized per- 
sons. The isolation of the Office and its property, as at present or- 
ganized, I deem essential to the usefulness of the one and the safety of 
the other. 

The removal of these collections is no mere matter of transfer from 
one building to another, but will require time, care, and money. 
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The loss of time in making such a removal will be great; the loss of 
convenience almost entire; and the labor and money required for this 
vurpose will be considerable, 

The foregoing observations are not presented as my theory of the 
matter, or from any personal objection to removing to the Pension 
Building, but are the result of the past experience of the Bureau in a 
somewhat similar position. 

Eleven years ago Congress caused the Bureau of Education to be 
moved from the present building to @ joint occupancy with the Pension 
Office of the building on the corner of Twelfth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The Pension Office then, as now, was the first occupant of the 
building, and the quarters assigned to this Burean were so inadequate 
in extent, inconvenient of access, and unsuited for its work, that prac- 
tically no efficient work was done by this Office during the year that the 
joint tenancy continued. The growth of the Pension Office forced the 
Bureau out of its unwelcome quarters, and Congress removed it back 
to the present building, the two changes in location costing somewhat 
more than the present rent of this building for one year. 

The Twelfth Street building, like the present Pension Building, con- 
sisted of large rooms on each floor, suitable, perhaps, for the large 
divisions and sections of the Pension Office, but absolutely destructive 
to the repose, the quiet, and the seclusion found essential to the proper 
performance of the duty of the Bureau of Education. The plan of the 
present Pension Building, the great number of employés already in 
that office, and the very large number proposed to be added by the 
transfer of other offices, will repeat, and doubtless aggravate, the his- 
tory of that change. 

Another view of the relations of this Burean to its work would not 
occur to the ordinary thinker. It was established chiefly for the pur- 
pose of supplying the teachers and people of the United States with in- 
formation as to the methods most useful for the promotion of public 
and other education. The performance of this duty has made it proper 
to open the lbrary and museum of the Office to persons interested in 
education, and such persons, under present circumstances, subject to 
proper regulations, have made frequent and valuable use of them. 

If the Bureau and its collections are to be moved toa building where 
the necessities of another kind of service will render access to the 
library and museum difficult or uncertain, the use of them by persons 
not connected with the Burea i would necessarily be greatly disturbed 
or prevented. . 

In this connection I would invite your attention to the wise and lib- 
eral action of Congress a few years ago, when a specially constructed 
building for the Medical Library and Medical Museum was authorized. 
By this measure the great working tools of that magnificent Bureau 
were put into a condition for most effective use, both by that Office and 
by those for whom that Office chiefly labors. The reasons that justified 
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the construction of that building are equally cogent for the permanent 


- and suitable lodgment ef the Bureau of Education separate from other 


Offices of dissimilar size and purpose. 

The Wright Building, now occupied by the Bureau, is situated very 
near the office of the Secretary of the Interior, and close to lines of cars 
by which persons desiring to visit it for consultation and study may have 
easy access; and yet the location is one sufficiently quiet and retired to 
allow the work of the Office to be done in comfort and with considerable 
efficiency. Though too small for the needs of the Bureau, it can be made 
to serve for some time longer by « judicious use of the present space. 

It contains about 11,000 square feet and has a basement and four 
other stories. 

Briefly deseribed, the basement is for the storage of fuel and the 
documents of the Office; the first story is used by the Statistical Divis- 
ion, the second ficor by the Commissioner, chief clerk, and Record 
Division, and the third floor by the library and the clerks employed in 
connection therewith; while the upper floor is devoted to the museum. 

lt will be seen that the constructive divisions of the building corre- 
spond to the administrative divisions of the Office, while the six rooms 
on each floor permit that subdivision and seclusion which the nature of 
its work requires. In case of the removal of the Bureau to the Pension 
Building, there is no possibility of securing even an equal floor space; 
a reduction of this would be disastrous to the Bureau in every con- 
ceivable way. : 

If any change is made at all, the one dictated by a regard for the 
purpose and usefulness of the Bureau, would be to provide it with a 
building specially adapted for the safe and proper storage and use and 
display of its valuable collections and the efficient service of its em- 
ployés, and until such a change can be made, it would seem wise, eco- 
nomical, and expedient to retain it in its present quarters. 


DELAY IN THE PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT. 


It has been my endeavor to expedite the publication of the Annual 
Report. Iam intormed that, as a general rule, of late years it has not 
been received from the Public Printer until about a year and nine months 
after the close of the period to which it relates. After so long a delay 
much of the statistical and other information which i¢ contains is stale, 
and the value of the whole Report is seriously impaired. : 

Many causes conspire to produce this delay. The Bureau is in im- 
mediate correspondence with every known educational institution in the 
United States, sending its forms of inquiry at the end of each year to 
State superintendents of public instruction, superintendents of city 
schools, presidents and principals of academies, normal schools, kin- 
dergartens, professional, agricultural, and scientific colleges, colleges 
and universities, and to managers of libraries and museums, and re- 
celving from them reports covering every phase and feature of the in- 
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terests under their charge. This, however, can not be done until after 
the close of the school year in June, when the work of preparing the Re- - 
port commences. The statistical tables are made up mainly from the 
voluntary replies received after this date from these correspondents. 
Some of them, notably the State superintendents of public instruction, 
are themselves subjected to delay in receiving and collating the reports 
of their subordinates, so that their returns are frequently not received 
until many months after the close of the school year. The importance 
of early returns to this Office has been urged upon these gentlemen, and 
it gives me pleasure to say that they have responded promptly to my 
appeals as far as lay in their power. In some instances, however, they 
have not been able to give the desired information until seven or eight 
months after the close of the school year. 

The work of digesting, tabulating, and summarizing the statistical 
returns, when once under the control of this Office, with accuracy and 
expedition, has been the object of constant solicitude. The employés 
of the Office constitute a force of experts, trained to handle the material 
thus collected. From their constant and intelligent study of the sub- 
ject, and the accumulated experience of the past, they have learned 
what information is of most value to the educational world, how best 
to present their inquiries, and the breadth and scope to give them. 

As a result of the efforts made in this direction, the preparation of 
the manuscript of the Annual Report for the Printer has been advanced 
some six months during the last two years. This Report is now sent to 
the Printer in ten months after the close of the school year.! Itis not prob- 
able, for the reasons assigned above, that much further improvement can 
be made in this respect. It is greatly to be desired that the printing 
and binding of the Report should be conducted with greater dispatch. 

The Office is now furnished with 20,000 copies of its Annual Report 
for distribution among its correspondents. When it is remembered 
that this Report is sent to all of the State, county, city, and town super- 
intendents, to colleges and universities, secondary schools, public libra- 
ries, and a large number of teachers and others interested in education 
in the United States, and also to foreign Governments and institutions 
of learning, it will readily appear that this number is entirely too small 
to supply the demand. ‘There are nearly three hundred thousand 
teachers in the schools of the United States. If only ten per cent. of 
these were supplied with a copy of this Report, thirty thousand copies 
would be necessary. 

On account of this limited supply a great many most worthy appli- 
cations have to be declined. The Reports of other Bureaus, certainly 
pot more valuable to the people than those of the Office of Education, 
are given a large and liberal circulation. The claims and wants of the 
educational classes of the country would seem to deserve the same gen- 
erous recognition and consideration at the hands of Congress. 


1The manuscript of this Report was sent to the Printer May 16, 1888. 
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In bringing this Report to a close, I beg to express my obligation 
to the large number of correspondents who have voluntarily furnished 
the greater portion of the material for its preparation. Without fee 
and without reward many thousand educationists promptly and cheer- 
fully responded to all the inquiries and demands that have been made 
upon them. Without their valuable assistance and co-operation the 
Annual Reports of this Office could not be prepared. 

I would aiso acknowledge my indebtedness to the employés and cler- 
ical corps of the Office, who have zealously, intelligently, and cheerfully 
performed the labors and duties of their respective positions. To the 
chief clerk and the chiefs of divisions Iam under renewed obligations 
for their hearty aid and respectful kindness and consideration, while to 
you I must return my thanks for the interest which you have always 
taken in the work of the Office and for the uniform courtesy shown me 
personally and officially. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. Dawson, 
Commissioner, 
The Hon. L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
4 ED : 
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West—Chief State school aificers (Table 18). 


Completeness of the statistical returns,—The progress and present condition of common 
school education in the United States is set forth in the following tables with as much 
accuracy and completeness as the material that came to hand up to the time of going to 
press permitted, Returns for the current scholastic year, of more or less completeness, 
were received from forty-one States and Territories, including Georgia and Louisiana, 
whose statistics for the ealendar year 1886 are republished. This equals the number 
reporting the previous year. It is a matter affording considerable satisfaction that suca 
is the case, since of the twenty-four States and Territories that have adopted the bien- 
nial report system few or none issue 4 report for the present year. 

The Bureau is groatly indebted to many State superintendents for the special efforts 
they have made to forward their returns in season for publication, and in several cases 
for their courtesy in furnishing advance shects of their printed reports. It is only 
through their voluntary co-operation in the interest of education that the exhibits which 
appear in the following pages have been made possible. 

Seven States and Territories failed to send returns for 1886-87, as follows: New 
Jersey, Deliaware, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico. The re- 
turns of the preceding year are given in every case, however, except in that of New 
Mexico, from which no full educational statistics have been received later than those 
of the United States census of 1880. 

The State superintendency of Delaware haying been abolished, application for the 
statistics of the current year was made to the county superintendents; two of the three 
county superintendents (those for New Castle and Kent Counties) responded; as their 
returns did not give a complete view of the State, however, it was deemed best to pub- 
lish the figures for 1834-85 as taken from the printed State report. 

The statistics of Wyoming and Washington Territories were taken from the reports 
of their respective Governors to the Secretary of the Interior, and are very imperfect, 
especially those of the former Territory. 


SYSTEM PURSUED. 


The practice of working up in this Bureau the material of the returns made to it has 
been extensively pursued, as willappear from the following tables. Theidea has been to 
give, not only the materials for information, but the information itself. Such computa- 
tions as are most needed, and as are of general utility, have been made, so that these who 
have use for the results may find thein ready to hand. Not the least advantage of this 
work is, that it is uniformly done for all the States, the imperfections and limitations of 
_ the data, when known, being taken into consideration, and the best results obtained of 
which the character of the material admits. 

Arrangement.—The arrangement of the tables has undergone some alteration, chiefly 
with the object of facilitating reference and rendering more easy the comparison of dif- 
ferent States and geographical sections with each other as regards their educational con- 
dition. 

bl 
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Totals.—No totals are given for the United States or for any geographical section, ex- 
cept in case of those items which are reported from every State or are estimated. The 
common practice of using incomplete totals as if they were complete, has been a fruitful 
source of erroneous deductions. Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the point that 
only homogeneous numbers, such as only complete totals are, are comparable with each 
other. In order to fill up the most important columns, if returns were lacking in only a 
few instances, recourse was had to estimates, if there was any good basis therefor, or to 
the returns for the preceding year. In such cases it may be seen that the percentage of 
error in the totals is only a small fraction of what it was in the number so supplied. 
This course has heen pursued on the assumption that it is better to have an approximate 
knowledge of a subject than to be entirely destitute of information regarding it. 


MULTIPLICITY OF RATIOS. 


The idea may occur to a person examining the tables for general purposes, without hav- 
ing his attention directed to any particular subject, that there are an unnecessary num- 
ber of ratios, ete., enough, it may be, to perplex or even confuse him. But it must be 
borne in mind that each student or investigator who has recourse to the tables for any 
specific purpose, follows his own line of argument and requires data adapted to his own 
particular needs, according to the aspect under which he is viewing educational problems, 


LIMITATIONS OF STATISTICS. 


In the discussions of the tables the Bureau has formulated only the most obvious of 
the many conclusions of which the data admit. The points that can be satisfactorily 
elucidated by these statistics, however, are few, compared with the host of questions that 
are pressing for a solution, or upon which more light is desired. Even within their legit- 
imate sphere the usefulness of the tables is greatly restricted by their incompleteness— 
to mention no other defect—by the array of blanks which is met with in nearly every 
column. But above and beyond this, the fact remains that but few of the circumstances 
or conditions that affect the educational life of a State can be subjected to quantitative 
measurement. The tables give the number of teachers in a State, but how can their 
educational force be measured as compared with as many teachers in another State,—their 
power of developing latent faculties,of moulding character, or of imparting information? 
We may know that in one State there has been half as much again expended for educa- 
tion for each child as in another, but where are we to find the figures which will tell 
which State profited most from its expenditure, in which it has been made judiciously 
under competent direction, and in which it has been marked by extravagance, jobbery, 
ora vain desire for outward show to the sacrifice of more essential matters? Regard should 
be had for these and like considerations in the use of statistics; the information they fur- 
nish should be compared, with and supplemented by that derived from non-statistical 
sources, in order to get the clearest light practicable upon any subject. 


URBAN AND RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


A comparison of the schools of a State which contains a dense city population with 
those of a sparsely settled agricultural State, is manifestly unjust to the latter; hence the 
desirability of making separate exhibits of the rural schools of the different States has 
forcibly impressed itself upon the attention of this Office. In order to effect this, the 
city statistics must be eliminated from the State returns, an operation which can be 
properly effected only when the city returns have all been made; these latter, however, 
have heretofore been incomplete, a considerable percentage of cities failing to make any 
report to this Office. 


MISUSE OF THE TABLES—SOURCES OF ERROR. 


Improper use of the tables.—There are frequently brought to the notice of the Bureau 
instances where false deductions have been made through improper use of the statistical 
tables. Nearly all these errors arise from considering as comparable with each other 
quantities which in point of fact are not so; which do not cover the same extent of ter- 
ritory or are for different years, or are not homogeneous in some other respect, as an in- 
spection of the foot-notes or an examination of other columns of the table would gen- 
erally have made apparent. For instance, in determining the amount of money ex- 
pended in any State for each pupilenrolled, care must be taken that the enrolment and 
expenditure are each reported for the whole State and for the same year, and also that 
they are free from any other limitations that would impair the accuracy of the result. 

The number of ‘‘ children of school age’’ in one State can not be compared with that 
of another, except in those few cases where the school age is the same in the States con- ~ 
cerned. This might appear to be a self-evident proposition, were it not for the fact that 
the expenditure per capita of ‘‘school children,’’ the percentage of ‘‘school popula- 
tion ’’ enrolled, and such like quantities are continually used as the measures of the 
educational status of the different States, even in journals of the highest class. If the 
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capacity of a bushel were different in each State; if in some, for instance, it were twice 
what it was in others, a comparison, without any notice of this circamstanee, of the 
number of bushels of wheat raised in the different States would furnish results just as 
truthful as the comparisons involving ‘‘ population of school age,’’ the. school age being 
arbitrarily determined by the Legislature of each State. 

Defects of the tables.—The above remarks apply to the misuse of the statistical tables 
and the erroneous deductions resulting therefrom. ‘There are other sources of error, 
however, inherent in the tables themselves, which the most skilful manipulator of sta- 
tistics cannot avoid, being, in fact, unaware of their existence. These sources of error 
are of various kinds; but it is the desire of the Bureau again to call attention to that 
particular one which is the cause of the greatest confusion and misconception, i. e., the 
want of uniformity in common school statistics. 

This want of uniformity has been fully recognized in the addresses and discussions of 
educationists during the past decade and a half. The necessity for a common language 
of statistics has been frequently pointed out; but there has been no general movement 
in the direction of uniformity, notwithstanding the reports and recommendations that 
have been made. Steps in advance have been taken. here and there, but the matter, as 
a whole, is in nearly the same unsatisfactory condition as ever. Each State has its own 
understanding as to the meaning of the terms used, its own rules and methods of com- 
putation, so that its statistical language is unintelligible when placed in juxtaposition 
with that of other States. 

Classification of school revenue.—The classification of school revenue affords perhaps the 
most notable instance of diversity. There is a certain source, viz, the income of the 
United States surplus revenue of 1837, which is essentially of the same character in all 
the States that possess it. Yet it is classified in some States as income from permanent 
funds, in others as income from State taxes, and in one at least as income from local 
taxes, varying according to the system of book-keeping that may have been adopted. 
Again, in the case of taxes levied under a State law the revenue from which is 
retained and distributed in the localities where it was collected, there is a waut of uni- 
formity; such taxes are classed sometimes as State taxes, and sometimes as local taxes. 
Also, special taxes on the property and capital stock of corporations, and miscellaneous 
taxes and licenses, are sometimes classed as local taxes, and sometimes as revenue ‘'from 
other sources.’’ Taking italtogether, the table of school revenue affords but poor facili- 
ties for ascertaining the relative amount of income from the diiferent sources in the 
several States. 

Average wages of teachers,-~-There are two methods in use for ascertaining this quantity; 
the first gives the simple mean of the several rates of pay; in the second, each rate is 
given a weight proportioned to the number of months it was in operation, the average 
being found by dividing the total amount paid to teachers by the total number of 
months taught. Where the school term is of unequal length in different parts ofa 
State and the salaries vary widely, it makes a great difference which method is used. 
Either one may be resorted to, provided it is uniformly followed by all the States, with 
a proper understanding of the result it gives. Ifthe average salary is wanted, the first 
method would seem to be the proper one to use, since a salary is not a sum received, 
but is a rate of pay, and is independent of the time it is in operation. If the average 
amount actually received by each teacher during the year is wanted, the second method 
would be the one to use. 

Reliable vs. unreliable statistics. —The above are cnly some of the more palpable diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of the adoption of a universal language of statistics. It is 
the more to be regretted that they exist, since, after a uniform system was once adopted, 
the making of reports, returns, and computations, at least in regard to certain impor- 
tant points, would be as easy as is now the case. <A teacher need not be called upon to 
‘lay down his life in a struggle simply to perfect his statistics;’’ he, as well as school 
officers, can attain to statistics of wide application with as little labor as they now do 
to those of limited range; to statistics that will not only answer the question, ‘‘Are we 
of this State advancing or receding ?’’ but also that other question, ‘‘ How do we stand 
as compared with our neighbors in other States ?”’ 


ScHOOL YEAR, TOTAL PoPULATION, AND POPULATION 6 To 14. 
[Table 1, Page 54.] 


Mode of computing population. —The necessity of having some statistics of population, 
and the methods of computing those given in this Report, are set forth somewhat in de- 
tail in the Bureau’s Report for 1885-86 (pp. 22 and 23). It was erroneously stated in 
that Report, however, that a committee of the National Council of Education had recom- 
mended the age six to fourteen as the school census age. The original recommendation 
of their report was in accordance with that statement; but after considerable discussion 
in the council, the committee withdrew this recommendation and substituted four to 
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twenty-one as the school census age. The age of each individual cnumerated was to be 
noted, however, so that the number of children between any two limits of age could be 
ascertained.! 

Predominance of child population.—An examination of the last column of Table 1 re- 
veals the circumstance that the proportion of children to be educated in a community 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. In the North Atlantic Division, for in- 
stance, there are only 17 children of the age given to every 100 persons, while in the 
South Atlantic Division there are 21, and in the South Central Division 22. A compu- 
tation of the number of children 6 to 14 years of age to every 100 adults would show 
a still greater disparity. This excess of children whose education is to be provided for 
forms one of the peculiar disadvantages under which the South labors, and must be 
taken into account in forming an idea ‘of the educational situation in that section. 

Density of population.—The density of population is another important factor affecting 
education. In sparsely settled agricultural States, where tae schools are of necessity 
small and far between, the conditions are, and must remain, unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of a highly organized system, carried on at great expense for teachers and edu- 
cational appliances, and holding sessions of nine or ten months in the year, as is the 
case with densely peopled States having a large urban population. It is on this account 
that Column 5 of Table 1, giving the population per square mile of each of the States 
and Territories, has been introduced. 

It is a notable circumstance that while the density of population i in the North Central 
States is less than one-third of that in the North Atlantic States (it being twenty-seven 
and ninety-seven in the two sections respectively), the people of the former group have 
nearly equalled, and in some cases surpassed, those of the latter in the development of 
their public schools. The fact that this is so forms a high encomium upon the enter- 
prise and intelligence of the people of the North Central States. 

The desirability of having separate exhibits of urban and rural school systems, in ad- 
dition to the complete State exhibit, is referred to elsewhere in this Report. 
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North Atlantic Division: | 
INEUIING Breer enre cr vertrecs sss (ses <cecesecesaverss 1836-"87 | April 1 645, 656 21.59 103, 451 16. 02 
New Hampshire................c00cecees 1886-"87 | April 1 | 359, 433 40.58 51, 255 14, 02 
AVE TNT OM pecans. src ceccasscwcnseccseee 1886-87 | April -1 333, 330 85.48 §4, 508 16.35 
INTASSACHUSELES .....sscsconcsssoscessssoosed 1886-’87 | April J 1, 973, 2413 245, 42 290, 351 14.71 
Rhode Island 1886-87 | May 1 312, O75 287. 62 47, 368 15.17 
WOMME CHEM sete cccs=+---sececeet ss 1886-87 | Sept. 1 675,678 | 139.46 | 105, 368 15.59 
New York.......... Neer cseteessos ces »»| 1886-87 | Aug. — | 5,373,687 112. 84 | 855, 440 16.47 
IN WRI CMSC Os. cetiw erattss soci svsscesceccaes if 1885-"86 | Sept. 1 1 ate E SS EBsccecodencod 225, 960 17.68 
Pennsylvania.. ssosstsceeeseseeseneen| 1886-87 | June — | 4,816,252 | 107.06 | 908, 667 18. 86 
South Atlantic Division : 
Delaware ........ ApH0008c05 GU OCOOSHEEE DOES WESH=tSHi Botens.cceeaces 158, 768 81.00 | 28, 966 18,24 
IMU ASV ATIC wccssss csc scceccecetrers + o8s cases 1886-'87 | Juiy 1 {| 1,025,473 104. 00 195, 840 19. 09 
District of Columbia.............se00 1886-87 | July 1 209, 060 | 3, 484.33 36, 259 17.34 
VEIT OITA ee eenerercctecreses eoeeeees eee ssced 1886-’87 | Auge. 1 le 692, 125 | 42.17 | 364, 066 21.51 
WieStVilcinlaymemsciressscetnes sd 1886—87 | July 1 714,528 23509 158, 090 De. Ws 
North Carolimaw..asc.-..--...-.-.----.|, 1886-87 | Dec. 1 i. 687, 869 34.33 359, 729 21.56 
Southi@aco lin ape teers ee | 1886~°87 | Sept. 1 1, 104,790 36. 61 245, 829 22825 
GeOLGIAN ..c-.cc meres cee n nse sss seas [s36q San. Slaile 727, 102 29, 28 853, 434 22,20 
MVO RIC. cones os seeeeetenee vec cesets cones ol 1886-"87_ Oct. I "354, 589 6.53 78, 686 22.19 
South Central Division: | 
AG QIICU CK Y oo. . cc cccsseceeticessescosacecescss -| 1886-87 | July 1] 1,866,261 46, 65 401,229 21.66 
TenneSSCE ....,..cc00000 seoso0a0 Seoocatdad 1885-"86 | July 1 1, 728,996 41.29 333, 638 22.25 
MAW ANIA sce .cscasevsecssceaeteeen sooKesHeH .» 1886-"87 Oct. 1) 1,467,884 28.47 |, 326, 775 22, 26 
PMS STSSIIGD ..,.40c nee scavcn scree cs. 1886~"87 | Oct. 1] 1,259,788 27.18 288, 106 22.87 


1 Addresses and Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 1835, p. 478, note. 
a The population is given for the beginning of the school year reported, 
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South Central Division—~Continued. 
MOU STATI Ase esecee cc scecsssaeicsscs cece sens 1886 | Jan. 1 1, 023, 348 22.53 231, 724 21.65 
PROSCUS? ec seeesne tree scscs sess erssutsssesaccnes 1886-’87 | Sept. 1} 2,128,528 8.1L 468, 639 22.01 
PATIKATISAS oc. .cccs...0c0ce0e emessesvawears ..| 1886-"87 | Aug. 1 1, 150, 623 Pile tee 263, 198 22. 67 
North Central Division: 
cee eceecereceeenone--ctelf 1896-87 W Sept. IF. 3,366,590" 82.50\[), 612,357 19, 08 
HN ity ieee ene eee aces geasevcae a 1886-87 | July 1) 2,072,270 | 57.70 ALT, 896 20. 16 
J TINE ODTS cciceencerncP tee ver ere tren nrePER 1886-87 | July 1] 3,338,780 | 59. 62 655, 487 19. 66 
PNG GLa Orme e eres cs cccccacecuess se oseete | 1886-’87 | Sept. — | 1, 966,374 | 34, 24 343, 693 i 73 
ANAISCOMSI Temes ete. cesceasasissseseeseeeh | 188586 | July 1 1, 568, 423 BS, aL 305, 562 . 19.54 
Minnesota.............0c0 Sednsorerponcercran | 1886-87 | Aug. 1 1, 192, 035 15. 05 216, 686 18.17 
IMO Weenies rene ee vee see cesaveveccse sauce 1886-'87 | Sept. — | 1,790, 839 62. 28 301, 261 19. 6L 
INI SS OUT kee ceci es. ccevas oeiods 1886~87 | July 1] 2,490,597 36. 23 524, 457 21.05 
JOR Rotel een! | 188637 | July 1 Bort 3.58 85, 316 16.36 
INiGbonas kt nteeertn secs cers. esssyeve e | 1886-87 | July — | 800, 854 10.51 |. 158,518 19.79 
GATS AS Peter ss. nes caseee: DOREaBEBECEnCHREEGOS 1886-’87 | June 1]| 1,387,197 16, 97 279712 29. 16 
Western Division: 
SI RG SUGIUNA aye seheeets osccasvasssnncaiconssvedt WLSS8G=87 ese... seoeeeal 111, 844 ai 12,753 11, 40 
VY GING oes cscececne sores ee ee 1385-86 | Oct. — 31,391 32 3, 702 11.79 
WOLOTAAO Orterrcsssscoravsccoliccesevevcsets 188687 | July 1 255, 875 2.46 31, 666 12. 37 
Nena COC ncn riitees neces ee SSO! pre cscsscoesse 119, 565 oils! 23, 352 19,53 
Arizona... ee 2 | 1386-87 | July 1 87, 437 iE 10, 951 12,52 
TOGA Pes scaneods Meee caret cecesteceacussesacevese 1885-"86 | July 1 179, 238 Bea dliss 38, 579 21.52 
INO ViEC leenaccsssscovertere seceiaviectes et 1886-87. Sept. 1 | 54,788 | .49 6, 541 11,93 
Idaho SGHABRaOTDAARE DEC ROCOAS | 188687 | Sept. — 88, 560 1.05 18, 307 15. 02 
ANY GYST OTN OVES HOLD caoesrncansscoocsedoctnns re NSS6=18 740 Meamecce secre soe) 169, 235 | 2.53 30, 034 17.75 
ORCS OMe ries roses ss ss ccnseted recov eseodl | 1885-87 | Mar. — 242, 913 2.56 44, 689 18. 39 
WAMEOUMI Gs, s..s.e0e.---- AECOCHE SEER CRERDORE 1886-"87 | July 1] 1,040, 838 6. 67 164, 995 15. 85 
Alaska... Gongacaudbcnhondaseuoenades peeked 1886—’87 | July 1 35, 000 . 06 - 7, 000 20, 00 
SUMMARY. | 
NonthyAtlamtic Dinisionies.:..cc.s:+-. stl .cesseesesee Ml ee seven sees 15, 778, 387 97.33 | 2,672,348 15. 94 
South Atlantic Division.......sscececcee) esses ee See | | 8,654, 304 32.22 | 1,850, 899 21,39 
OME GOIMEVAIM LV IGION,.0..<ssssv000-cuech]u-bevsecveacceiHeosers oo avonehe 10, 629, 908 19.67 | 2,356, 309 22,16 
POPs CNETTV ISI OW es: casceces-veosecsths sores cnecserssl[Oeoseseereeeteeh 20,490, O00 | 27.19 3, 985, 889 19, 45 
\AYGStieiE IDI IRSI@SN ccoanpeececosbcorbnoson peed Me ncrreenercecd | ccpceenee vad 2,801,679) 2.08 380, 569 15. 93 
United States d.ccccscccsesseee: rseeeseesuelseseensene 57,929,609 | 19.97 | 11,247,009 | 19, 41 


a The population is given for the beginning of the school year reported. 

b For ten months ending June 39, 1887. 

e For later information, received too late for ingertion in the tables, see p. 153. 
d Excluding Alaska. 


Scoot AGES AND SCHOOL CENSUS. 
[Table 2, Page 57.] 


The primary object of a school census, in nearly every case where one is taken, is to 
secure a basis for the apportionment of the State school revenue. Asa general rule, the 
persons of the age for free attendance at the public schools are the ones enumerated; in 
a few instances, however, as in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Michigan, Oregon, and 
California, the scope of the schoo! census is determined, not by the age of those entitled 
to free school privileges, but by special age limits which govern the distribution of the 
school revenues. Hence, asregards the school population of the different States as given 
by the school censuses, there is a want of homogeneity, not only in respect to the yeats 
included, but as regards the essential natures of these quantities, some of them being 
merely ages for the distribution of funds, others ages for free attendance. 

This cireumstance has been mentioned in order to illustrate further the non-compar- 
ability of the ‘‘State school populations;’’ this point can not be too strongly emphasized; 
it may be said, without exaggeration, that the treating of these quantities as homo- 
geneous has been the most fruitful source of the abnormal and contradictory statements 
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that have been made of late years, in the public press and in legislative debates, regard- 
ing educational conditions. 

Age for free attendance.—The age for free school privileges, as will be seen by the table, 
is very different for the different States. In an attempt at classification of these ages, it 
can not be found that they follow any very well defined law under the different aspects 
under which they may be viewed. In most cases they were presumably determined by 
local or temporary causes, and were not based upon any general consideration, else there 
would not be seen the diversity that actually exists in the case of contiguous and similarly 
circumstanced States. 

The number of ditferent school ages for free attendance is fifteen; of these, the age six 
to twenty-one has been selected by fourteen States; five to twenty-one comes next, adopted 
by ten States; and six to eighteen by seven States. Of the remaining ages, no one has 
been adopted by more than two States. 

As regards duration, the Southern Central States have the shortest average period, ex- 
tending over 133 years; then follow (excluding in the computation those States whose 
age limits are undefined) the South Atlantic States, 14} vears; the Western States, 14 75, 
years; the North Atlantic States, 14§ years; and lastly the North Central States, 15 
years. 

It will be seen that the differences in the duration of the free school age in the differ- 
ent sections of the country are so small as to be practically without significance. 

In 1 State (Massachusetts) there is no inferior limit of the free-school age. In 4 States 
it begins at 4 years of age, in 15 at5 years, in 23 at6 years, in3at'7 years, and in 1 (Texas) 


at 8 years. As regards the supericr limit of free attendance, in 2 States (Connecticut. 


and Texas) it stops at 16 years, in 8 at 18 years (including the District of Columbia, 
where the free-school age is 6 to 17 inclusive), in 6 States at 20 years, in 28 at 21 years, 
and in 3 States (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Michigan) the free-school age extends 
indefinitely upwards. 

In the preceding paragraphs the word ‘‘Siates’’ is to be considered as including also 
the Territories. 

Compulsory school age.—Seventeen States, seven Territories (including Alaska), and the 
District of Columbia have a compulsory attendance law; twenty-one States and two 
Territories have none. The compulsory school age of New Mexico has not been re- 
ported to this Office, though it is known that a law establishing one was recently en- 
acted. 

The compulsory school age, unlike the free school age, has one well-defined character- 
istic, which the geographical classiiication adopted in the tables clearly exhibits. It is 
entirely wanting (except in the District of Columbia, which stands in a peculiar relation 
to the rest of the country) in the two southern divisions. Every North Atiantic State 
has compulsory attendance, except Pennsylvania, and the same is true of every North 
Central State, except Indiana, Iowa, and Missouri. 

In many instances, however, the compulsory attendance law, if not actually a dead 
letter, is practically so, as will be exhibited in another portion of this Report. 

The duration of the period of compulsory attendance ranges from 4 years (in Dakota) 
to 9 years (in Wyoming). Six yearsof age is the lowest inferior limit and 10 the highest 
(the latter aiso in Dakota), The superior limit ranges from 14 to 16 years of age, in no 
case going beyond the latter. 

Increase of school-census popuiation.—Although the school-census populations may not 
be compared with each other, nor aggregated, on account of their heterogeneity, the per- 
centage of increase of these populations may, if we assume that the population between 
any two limits of age in any State increases in the same ratio as that between any other 
two limits (i. e., that the proportion of the population of any given age remains constant 
in each State), an assumption that may be made as regards the increase of a few years 
within very narrow limits of error. It is on this assumption that the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease of school-census population has been aggregated by geographical di- 
visions in Column 8 of Table 2. 

The largest percentage of increase is found, as might be expected, in the Western 
Division, which contains the newer States and Territories that are being opened up for 
settlement, and where a small absolute increase sometimes causes a large relative one. 
Taking the five States and Territories of that division that furnish the necessary data, 
the average increase per cent. of the school-census population is found to be 5.68, which 
would cause it to double in about twelve and a half years. 

The next largest rate of growth of school-census population is found in the South; the 
percentage of increase in the South Atlantic Division (based on two States only) is 3.21, 


1From information received at this Office since the tables were compiled, it appears that the law 
does not define the age at which children may be compelled to attend school in New Mexico, 
thereby rendering it applicabie to the whole ‘‘school population ’’—1. e,, those from 5 to 20 years. 
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while in the South Central (based on five States) it is 4.21; these rates of increase would 
cause a doubling in the two divisions in twenty-two andin seventeen years respectively. 

Of the individual States of these two last named sections, Alabama shows an increase 
of 7.2 per cent., equivalent to a doubling of her school population (and also of her total 
population, upon the assumption referred to above) in about ten years. This growth, if 
correctly reported, is a truly phenomenal one, and emphasizes the plea for more funds for 
the schools of Alabama, made by Superintendent Palmer of that State in his last report. 
The average increase of the school-census population for all the States and Territories 
affording data to be used in the computation (27 in number) is 2.61 per cent., which 
would cause if to double in twenty-seven years. States and Territories from all parts of 
the country and under all conditions of growth are represented in this average, and it 
may be considered as expressing with a tolerable degree of correctness the actual present 
rate of growth of the United States in population. 
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Mississippi.....csccccese aeeese 5-21 0 5-21 5-21 ile SO 2) ewes 2 SO LEN ee see eres 4.74 
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Dalxota........ eiuisvasscaetes sence 7-20 10-14 7-20 7-20 a7, (S789) | seal PARP) I) IE Soonoee 13. $2 
PNG RAS cCoeceessscesceeress eres 5-21 8-14 5-21 5-21 279. 982 4) 2..27, O70 NBL 11.07 
ACT SNe eSccc ee. cscs cece 5-21 8-14 5-21 §-21 526, 273 \| L....28, 488 f L.........0. fa 
a Enumeration by selectmen imperfect. g Approximately. 
b No school census. hi School census taken every fifth year. 
c Inclusive. | 4 Distributed according to attendance. 


d aad ibuted in part according to total popula- j School census every tenth year, beginning 1888. 
tion. k School census taken every fourth year, 
e These statistics are for 1885-86. 
f Distributed according to number of taxable 
citizens, 
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TABLE 2.—ScuooL AGE AND ScHOoL CeENsus—Continued. 
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a These statistics are for 1885-86. e No school census. 
b For ten months ending June 30, 1887, f Only the States for which the increase or de- 
c These statistics are for 1880. crease is tabulated are represented in this 
d Including Indians and Chinese. summary. 
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The total public school enrolment of the United States, as made up from the latest 
data received and supplemented by estimates in two cases (Arkansas and Montana), is 
11,805,660. 

Growth of enrolment.— The yearly increase for the United States can not be accurately 
determined, as ten States and Territories do not:furnish the necessary data. Assuming, 
however, that the States and Territories so lacking have made the same progress as the 
others in the same divisions, the yearly increase would be 305,772, or at the rate of 2.66 
per cent. per annum. The increase over the amount reported for 1885-86 is greater 
than this, a circumstance which results from the fact that the returns of some of the 
States are two or more years later than those given in the preceding Report. 

In only five States (New Hampshire, Vermont, South Carolina, Ohio, and Nevada) 
and one Territory (Arizona) has the enrolment decreased. The largest relative decrease, 
5.37 per cent., is found in New Hampshire. Dakota furnishes the largest per cent. of 
increase, 11.70, followed by Indiana with 9.20. This large development of the school 
registration of Indiana is a notable circumstance, when compared, with the nearly sta- 
tionary condition of that of the contiguous States, Ohio and Illinois. 

The enrolment of Mississippi is considerably less than that reported for last year, as 
is also the average daily attendance. State Superintendent Preston writes to the Office 
that there has probably been no actual decrease, but that the attendance has heretofore 
been fraudulently exaggerated in the reports of certain teachers who were paid accord- 
ing to the number of pupils they taught. The law has been changed so that this method 
of determining teachers’ wages is no longer practised. 

Considering the different geographical divisions, all show a satisfactory growth in en- 
rolment, unless it may be the North Atlantic Division, where the rate of increase (.71 per 
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cent.) is less than one-half the rate of increase of school population (1.62 per cent.); this 
last quantity, however, is computed from such defective data that entire reliance can 
not be placed upon it. . 

Proportion of children enroiled.—In the proportion of children enrolled in the public 
schools, the North Central States are far in the lead, having 121 pupils in the publie 
schools for every one hundred children six to fourteen years of age. That this result 
should be a matter of congratulation, considering the relatively low density of popula- 
tion of these States, has been already noted. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous strides that have been taken in the development of 
the school systems of the Southern States during the last ten years, as exhibited in 
Table17, they are still far behind the Nortbern States in regard to proportion of children 
enrolled in the public schools. In the South Atlantic States only 89, and in the South 
Central States only 79 children out of every 100,6 to 14 years of age, are enrolled as 
pupils in the public schools. This results in a great degree from the excessive propor- 
tion of children to grown persons met with in the Southern States; for if we com- 
pare the proportion of total population enrolled, the disparity which appears to the pre- 
judice of the Southern States almost disappears, and in one case is quite reversed, 7. e., 
the proportion of total population enrolled is actually greater in the two Southern 
divisions (being 19.06 and 17.49 in the cases referred to) than it is in the Western 
Division (16.86). 

No account is taken here of the duration of attendance at school, but only of the cir- 
cumstance that the pupils were on the school registers. If the element of time is taken 
into consideration, the South appears much more at disadvantage. 

The great advantage which the Northern States possess is the much larger number 
of tax-payers in proportion to the number of children to be educated. Even if the rela- 
tive wealth of the North and South were equal, which is far from being the case, each 
tax-payer of the former section would have a far less burden to bear in the work of get- 
ting all the ‘‘schcolable’’ children within the schools. 
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«a These statistics are for 1885-86, 

b Enrolment of Philadelphia for 1885-86 is used. 
cFor an explanaticn of this decrease see page 162, 
d Highest number enrolled. 

e Estimated, 
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a These statistics are for 1885-86. 

b Estimated. 

cFor ten months ending June 39, 1887. 

d These stafisties are for 1880. 

e Only the States for which the increase or deerease is given are represented in this summary. 
f Exeluding Alaska. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE. 
[Table 4, Page 62.] 


According to the most recent returns, the number of pupils daily attending all the 
public schools of the United States while they are in session is, on an average, 7,571,416. 

Asin the case of enrolment, it is not possible to determine the exact yearly increase, 
but a very fair approximation places it at 218,500, or at the yearly rate of 2.89 per cent. 

The greatest increase in average attendance is observable in the South; in both of the 
Southern divisions it is not only remarkably large, but it is to be noted that it exceeds 
the increase of enrolment; in other words, not only more pupils are going to school 
there, but also the attendance of those who do go is more regular. This is an evidence 
of increased appreciation of public schools not to be overlooked. 

Florida shows the greatest growth of average attendance, viz, 13.94 per cent.; in the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, and Georgia the growth is also exceedingly noteworthy. 
Indiana stands in the same relation to the States on her east and west borders as in 
the case of enrolment. 

The average attendance has decreased in six States, so far as reported, viz, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and South Carolina. The 
greatest decrease, 3.64 per cent., took place in New Hampshire. é 
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Regularity of attendance.—The rate of increase of average attendance for the United 
States (2.89 per cent.) exceeds slightly the rate of increase of enrolment (2.66 per cent.) 
as estimated; this indicates a greater regularity of attendance for the country at large. 

Column 7 of Table 4 gives this regularity of attendance explicitly. The average for 
the United States is 64.13; that is, for every cne hundred pupils enrolled during the 
school year, sixty-four have attended daily, on an average, during the sessions of the 
schools; or, looking at the matter in another light, each pupil enrolled was present, on 
an average, sixty-four days cut of every one hundred his school was in session. 

Regularity of attendance is greatest in the Western Division (66.51), and least in the 
South Atlantic Division (62.79), but it is nearly uniform in the different sections of the 
country, more so, perhaps, than any other single item which admits of statistical rec- 
ord. When the individual States are considered, a greater inequality is observed; in 
Maine and Arizona the regularity of attendance is 82.79 and 84.26, respectively, while 
in Minnesota it drops to 49.17; it is possible, however, as in other instances, that this 
inequality may be due in some measure to inaccuracy or incompleteness in the school 
reports, or toa lack of uniformity in the methods used. 

This regularity of attendance is far from being as high as is to be desired. Compul- 
sory attendance laws do not seem to affect it to any appreciable extent, as it is some- 
what higher in the South Central States, where there are no compulsory laws, than in 
the North Central States. It will probably depend fcr improvement upon a growing 
appreciation of the benefits of a public school education. 

Such as it is at present, however, it is far in advance of any former period, and the 
progress it has made in the last semi-decade is especially noteworthy. This virtually 
uninterrupted growth in the regularity of school attendance will become very apparent 
from an inspection of the following tabular statement: 


Ratio of average daily attendance to enrolment at various periods since 1871-72; computed 
from the Annual Reports of the Bureau of Education. 
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The tendency suggested by the above figures is unmistakable; they show conclusively 
the steady growth of a sentiment in favor of popular education—a growth not confined to 
any one part of the country, but extending throughout its length and breadth. 

This remark will be seen to possess greater force when it is considered that there has 
been an increase in the proportion of children enrolled as pupils, as well as an increase 
in the proportion of the number enrolled who attend regularly (see Table 3). - 

Average number of pupils to a teacher.—This (as given in Column 8) may be said to be 
a measure of the sufficiency of the teaching force. It is only given for those States that 
report the number of teachers’ places; and as that highly important item is reported 
from only a few States, the column is mostly blank. 

As far as it is possible to ascertain, the number of pupils to a teacher is very nearly 
uniform in the different sections of the country, ranging from 23.59 in the Western Di- 
vision (founded on two States only) to 28.06 in the North Atlantic Division (founded 
on three States). The figures for the individual States, however, show great inequali- 
ties, enough so to throw some suspicion on the accuracy or uniformity of the returns, 
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a These statistics are for 1853-86. 


b Estimated. 
cApproximately. 


d Attendance of four cities estimated. 
eFor ten months ending June 20, 1887. 


f These statistics are for 1880, 
g Only the States tabulated are represented in 
this summary. 

h Excluding Alaska, 
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ToraAL ATTENDANCE; DURATION OF SCHOOLS. 
[Table 5, Page 64.] 


The total number of days attended is reported by but thirteen States. This quantity 
is so important for statistical purposes, however, and withal so simple and easy to obtain, 
that it has been deemed best to retain it in the tables, in the hope that it will come to 
be more generally reported. 

It should be obtained by aggregating, or summing up, all the days attended in all the 
schools as shown by the school registers, and by no other method. 

Comparative amount of schooling given.—Column 3 shows how many days’ attendance 
each child 6 to 14 years of age would have been able to obtain if the actual attendance 
had been divided up among such children equally. This quantity possesses greater sig- 
nificance, as a measure of the amount of schooling given in a community, than perhaps 
any other single one that can be deduced from the data supplied to the Bureau. The re- 
sults are comparative merely; any other minor age might have been selected, with the 
result of giving another series of numbers of virtually the same relative values. 

It will be seen from this table that, so far as reported, the greatest relative amount of 
schooling was given in Massachusetts—enough, in fact, to provide each child six to four- 
teen years of age, with 194.79 days, or 9.74 months of twenty days each. From this 
the numbers range down to 39.51 days, given in Alabama, about one-fifth of that given 
in Massachusetts. 

The summary of Column 3 by geographical divisions exhibits vividly the disparity in 
the amount of schooling given in the different sections of the country. The statistics 
given in Tables 3 and 4 related only to the number of pupils going to school, without 
regard to the length of time they went; the inequality under those circumstances was 
considerable, but still within bounds. It is when the element of time is introduced, 
and the whole school population brought into consideration, that the disparity between 
the sections is brought into strong relief. 

Actual average amount of schooling given to each pupil enroiled.—Column 4 furnishes an 
entirely different set of numbers. Only the pupils on the school registers are taken into 
account, and the number of days each one on an average attended is shown. This quan- 
tity is of inferior significance to that contained in Column 3 or that in Column 5; but as 
it may be found useful to know in certain inquiries, it has been computed and tabulated 
here. 

Average duration of attendanee.—This quantity, given in Column 5, gives the average 
length of session of the schools in days, when to each school is given a weight propor- 
tioned to its average daily attendance. This is manifestly the proper basis upon which 
to compute the average number of days the schools were in session during the year. A 
school with ten times the average attendance of another school should count for ten 
times as much. 

The ‘‘average duration of schools in days,’’ tabulated in Column6, is presumed to give 
the simple mean of the number of days of session of the different schools, regarding all 
the schools as equal units. This quantity is of no practical use, or would be of none, if 
the material existed for computing Column 5. It is less than that contained in Column 
5, since the larger city schools with their greater number of days of session are not given 
their proper weight. 

In the case of some States the numbers tabulated in Columns 5 and Gare equal. This 
shows that in these States the average duration of schools in days (Column 6@) has been de- 
rived from the average daily attendance or total attendance (Column 2), or vice versa, while 
in other States these quantities have been computed independently of each other. 

This want of uniformity should be noted for the purpose of guarding against it. The 
quantities contained in Columns 2 and 6 are independent of each other, and eachshould be 
derived as previously stated. 

The average duration of attendance, then, it may be repeated, is the average number 
of days the schools were in session, giving to each school a weight proportioned to its 
size (or number of pupils), and is found by dividing the total number of days’ attend- 
ance by the average daily attendance. 

The greatest duration of attendance, 189.62 days, is found in the North Atlantic Di- 
vision, the least 94.23 days, in the South Central Division, so far as can be ascertained. 

Increase in the duration of schools,—Of the States which furnish data for tabulating 
the change in the duration of schools, 18 show an increase, 8a decrease, and 3 no change 
from the previous year. ‘This indicates a decided balancein favor of more days of school- 
ing ina vear, but no estimate has been made of the extent of this change. Whatever it 
may be, however, taken into consideration with the increased regularity of attendance 
previously set forth, it shows a condition of affairs full of promise as regards the num- 
ber of days’ schooling given to each pupil. 

It is hoped in the next Report of this Office to give more definite information regard- 
ing the increase over previous years in the duration of schools. 
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NuMBER or ScHOOL BUILDINGS; SEATING CAPACITY. 
[Table 6.] 


School accommodations. —Column 2 of Table 6 gives the number of school buildings in 
each State, so far as reported. In some cases where reports were lacking the number of 
schools is given instead. 

A knowledge of the number of school-houses is useful for some purposes; on account 
of their great difference in size, however, something else is needed to determine the 
question of sufficiency of school accommodations. ‘This is effected by a consideration of 
the number of sittings taken in connection with the number of pupils for whom seats 
are to be provided. 

The number of sittings is reported only from ten States and Territories. Jt is hoped 
that this number will be increased in future years. 

As regards the sufficiency of the seating capacity, it should be observed that the num- 
ber of seats may fall short of the enrolment, and yet be large enough, since all the 
scholars enrolled during the year are seldom present at one time. On the other hand, 
it should be greater than the average daily attendance, since the number actually at- 
tending must sometimes exceed the average. The number it should just equal, in order 
to show a sufficiency without a surplus, is the maximum attendance, a statistical 
quantity almost unknown in the United States, though used with effect in some foreign 
systems. 

sorisnever the number of sittings, then, exceeds the enrolment, there is, ipso facto, 
a sufficiency of school accommodation. This is the case with all the States reporting, 
except Rhode Island and the District of Columbia, as will be seen from an inspection of 
Column 6. Yet in these two cases the number of sittings exceeds the average attend- 
ance, so that a deficiency can not be argued; the data simply are not sufficient to deter- 
mine whether or not the sittings are sufficiently numerous. 

Column 8 gives the average number of sittings to a building, or the average size of 
school buildings. 
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School libraries.—The educational value of school libraries is beginning to be more 
fully appreciated by superintendents and teachers. No statistics upon this point in any 
degree approaching completeness, however, have ever been collected. Those given in 
Columns 2 and 3 of Table 7 present what information of a quantitative character touch- 
ing this subject it has been possible to collect. 

It appears that Ohio and Michigan are the States in which, so far as known, school 
libraries have received their greatest development, the former having 191 volumes and 
the latter 154 volumes for every one hundred pupils in average attendance. In the 
Southern States no public school libraries of any consequence are reported. 

It is not possible, from want of data, to make summaries of the statistics of school 
libraries that would be of any use whatever. 

High schools.—High school statistics in like manner are, and apparently must remain, 
in an unsatisfactory condition. There is no well-defined line outside of cities, as a yen- 
eral rule, separating high schools from other schools. In the rural districts schools, and 
even the studies of individual pupils, are of a mixed primary and secondary character. 
The high school statistics that are given, therefore, can lay no claim to accuracy or com- 
pleteness in most cases, but are presented as being the best that could be collected from 
State superintendents, and as-furnishing valuable indications ofa general character. 
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The statistics of individual high schools are given in detail in another chapter of this 
Report (see Index). 

By far the greatest public high school enrolment is found in the North among the 
older States. In the North Atlantic Division, out of every 1,000 pupils enrolled 64 are 
high school pupils. Maine leads in this point, 77 pupils out of every 1,000 enrolled in 
that State being high school pupils (Column 9). 

With the exception of the District of Columbia, and an estimate by the State super- 
intendent of Mississippi, no high school statistics are reported from the two Southern 
divisions. It is known, however, that in these divisions the great bulk of secondary 
instruction is or was given in private high schools and academies. In Georgia, at least, 
there is a constitutional provision forbidding any except the elementary branches being 
taught in the public schools at the charge of the public funds. 

In the North Central States 28 pupils out of every 1,000, and in the Westerra States 
17, are high school pupils. The average for all the States reporting is 35. 
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a These statistics are for 1835-86. 
bSeven schools not reporting. 
¢ Estimated, 


dSmall beginnings in eities. 
ce Approxiniately. 
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alIncluding only the States tabulated above. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
[Table 8, Page 69.] 


The statistics of private schools, notwithstanding the importance that attaches to them, 
are of the most fragmentary character. One phase of educational activity, a definite 
knowledge of which is absolutely necessary to a full understanding of the subject, is 
thus left almost wholly unrecorded. Furthermore, the statistics that are given bear in 
some cases internal evidences of unreliability. 

The obligations which should be imposed upon private school teachers, in the matter 
of reporting the statistics of their schools, have become a subject of discussion. In 
Connecticut legislative action has been taken which should result ina complete system 
of private school reports. Superintendent Orr, of Georgia, has urged the right of the 
State to require private school reporis, and has defined the basis upon which ‘this right 
rests. (See Index, under head of ‘‘ Private schools.’’) 

Grouth of private schools.—It would be useful to compare the percentage of increase 
or decrease of the private school enrolment as given in Column 6 with that of the 
public school enrolment, to see if the public schools are more than holding their own. 
The abnormal results that are recorded for some of the States, however, in the column 
mentioned, would seem to indicate that either this year’s or last year’s report, as the 
case may be, was extremely defective. 

The three North Atlantic States reporting apparently furnish the most reliable statistics 
of growth; enough so, perhaps, to enable a fair estimate to be made of the present pros- 
pects of private schools in that section. It will be found that while Vermont shows a 
decrease of .36 per cent. in public school enrolment, and Connecticut and New York an 
increase of only .20 and .98, respectively, the private school enrolment has increased 3.57 
per cent. in Vermont, 5.13 in Connecticut, and 4.12 in New York. Those figures may 
be considered as establishing conclusively the fact that the private schools are gaining 
on the public schools in the States mentioned, and the presumption that they are so do- 
ing in the neighboring States. 
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Extent of private school enrolment.—Column 7 gives the proportion of pupils who aye en- 


rolled in the private schools. 


It shows that, so far as can be determined, private schools 


have received their greatest development in the North Atlantic Division, where 11.17 
per cent. of all pupils are enrolled in private schools; that is, out of every 100 pupils 
enrolled in schools of all kinds, 11 are enrolled in private schools. 

Illinois and California also show a large private school enrolment; Dakota a phenom- 


enally small, perhaps imperfectly reported one. 


For all the States reporting 8.56 per 


cent. of their total enrolment is to be found in private schools}; leaving 91.44 per cent. 


for the public schools. 


Comparative enrolment to be found in all schools.—Column 6 of Table 3 gave the average 
number of pupils enrolled in the public schools for each 100 persons 6 to 14 years of ave. 
Column 8 of the table under review gives the same, taking in also the pupils enrolled 
in the private schools ; thatis to say, it shows how many pupils are enrolled in all schools, 
public and private, for each 100 persons of the age mentioned. Table 3 gave onlya 


partial view, 7. e., it was confined to the public schools. 


but unfortunately it is limited to a few States. 
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TABLE 8.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Table 8 gives a complete view, 
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ec These statisties are for 1885-86. 
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TEACIIERS, 
[Table 9, Page 72.] 


Table 9 gives (1) the whole number of different teachers, classified by sex, and (2) the 

number necessary to supply the schools, or number of teachers’ positions. This latter 
quantity does not admit of classification by sex, since any teacher’s position may be oc- 

' eupied at one time by a man and at another time by a woman. 

The number of teachers necessary to supply the schools, though reported from only 
comparatively few States, is the more important item of the two. It is the quantity 
which should be used, asa general rule, when the ‘‘number of teachers’’ is wanted; 
that is to say, though a number of different teachers may in succession occupy the same 
position in the course of a school year, they only count as one teacher for most statistical 
purposes. 

The ‘‘ whole number of different teachers’’ is wanted principally for determining ques- 
tions of sex in teachers, aud of frequency of change in theteaching force. It is, however, 
almost universally used, or rather misused, when the ‘‘number of teachers’’ is wanted for 
aby purpose whatever, thereby vitiating the arguments or conclusions based upon it. 
Still it furnishes the only knowledge we have regarding the number of teachers in the 
majority of States and Territories. 

Attention is called to this point for the purpose of emphasizing the great need that 
exists of having reported the number of teachers necessary to supply the schools. 

The whole number of different teachers in the United States, according to the latest 
returns, is 338,637, an increase of 15,571 over the number last reported. This increase, 
however, possesses no particular significance, since it may arise from an increased num- 
ber of changes in the existing teaching force instead of the establishment of new teach- 
ers’ positions. What knowledge the Bureau has regarding the actual sufficiency of the 
teaching force is given in Column 8 of Table 4. 

Sex of teachers. —A comparison of the increase of the whole number of male teachers 
with that of female teachers should show to what extent one sex has displaced the other 
during the year. As far as can be determined the number of male teachers in the United 
Statesincreased at the rate of 2.63 per cent., female at the rate of 2.61 per cent., show=- 
ing practically no change in the relative numbers of the two sexes for the country at 
large. 

if the North Atlantic Division-the male teachers would seem to be gaining in num- 
bers, due to the heavy decrease of female teachers (20.90 per cent.) in New Hampshire, 
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In the next three divisions the female teachers have increased in greater proportion than 
the males. The large decrease of teachers in Mississippi is probably one of the resuits 
of the re-organization of the school districts of that State, securing fewer and larger 
schcols. In the Western Division, again, the male teachers have gained in proportion- 
ate numbers. 

The present relative number of teachers of each sex is given in Column 13, The 
different sections of the country present well-marked distinctions in this matter. In 
the North Atlantie States only 23 teachers out of every 100 are male; then come the 
North Central and Western Divisions, in which about one-third of all of the teachers 
are male; in the two Southern divisions the males are in the majority, in the South 
Central Division largely so. 

Massachusetts has the smallest proportion of male teachers of any State or Territory, 
or about one inten. In Arizona and Arkansas the proportion of male teachers is largest, 
being in eaca instance more than three-fourths of the whole. 

Though no considerable change in the relative number of teachers of each sex has 
taken place during the year covered by this Report, yet when the last 10 years are 
taken into account a decided displacement of male teachers is apparent, extending through 
every section of the country, except in one iustance. This displacement will be seen 
from the following tabular statement: 


Percentage of mate teachers at intervals of five years since 1876-77, computed from the Re- 
ports of the Bureau of Education. 


J 


The North South South North Mroetari 
NESE United | Atlantic | Atlantie | Central | Central Dixicion 
States. |Division. |Division. |Division. |Division. : 


: Por cent. |' Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. | Per cent, 
BTM Hehoees eceasiscairoceonveasweas HcsneeaREERO enon COED aeil 28. 88 63. 20 60. 25 44,28 44,65 


WS =82 pacendneone ccontontiannonaca Qdeogsothd eanBsdo0 eooedd 39.39 26. 11 58, 66 67. 46 38. 14 36, 27 
SS ipemecetreiteserte et ccescckessscyeactecsesescscesseses|| GO. 90 22.638 52, 25 62. 23 32. 64 33. 86 


Tt will be observed that in the North Atlantic Division, where the relative number of 
male teachers was smallest in 1876-77, the displacement of males has been going on 
nearly as extensively as in any other section. Whether this process can continue with- 
out detriment to the best interests of the schools, especially as regards the education of 
the older boys, is a question worthy of serious consideration. 

Changes in the teaching force.—Column 12 is designed to show the average number of 
changes in the teaching force to every 100 teachers’ positions during the school year. 
This will be seen to vary exceedingly in the several States reporting the necessary data, 
so much so as to suggest a greater or less degree of inaccuracy in the reports made. 
The averages for the North Atlantic, North Central, and Western Divisions, however, are 
tolerably uniform, being 25.41, 28. 60, and 27.15, respectively. The want of permanency 
in the teachers’ position is one of the, oreatest drawbacks to the progress of the public 
schools to a higher degree of efficiency. Just to what extent this want of permanency 
exists can be determined in no better way than the one given, and it would be a matter 
affording peculiar satisfaction if the data required for the purpose were more accurate 
and complete. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


[Table 10.] 


The average mouthly salaries of male aa mubers have increased in 15 States and Terri- 
tories, and decreased in 17, out of the 32 in which this change can be determined satis- 
factorily. As regards the salaries of female teachers, Were has been an increase in 17 
States and Territories, a decrease in 13, and no change i im 2. 

The greatest difference between the salaries of male and female teachers is met with 
in the North Atlantic and North Central Divisions; the least, in the South Atlantic 
Division. 

The want of uniformity in the methods of computing the average wages of teachers 
has already been pointed out in previous Reports of the Office; so long as it continues to 
exist, no reliable comparisons of the wages of teachers in different States can be made. 
There is one.method that is unqualifiedly incorrect, namely, taking the mean between 
the maximum and minimum salaries of a county or township as the average salary. 

The average salary of ail the male or female teachers of a State possesses no great 
degree of significance. The classification should be more in detail, distinguishing city 
from country teachers, and white from colored, in order to be useful as a guide in de- 
termining the remuneration of teachers. 


TABLE 10.—SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


. 5 oO 
Average montliy salarics, Se ee 


salaries. 
State or Territory. | 
Increase TInerease 
Males. | or Females, or | Males. | Females, 
decrease. | decrease. 
a & 3] | 4 S | 6 7 
North Atlantic Division: | 
WEANING nook ce feces co cos sucecdancs swnsanemere seis es $33. 82 | D..$0. _ $20.70 | T...€4.02 ae : noses 
IN@OY JREWOU PE ENE SS seancosaeen docasescnansaseonss 41.03 4) L...... PSD Ws oe) O) | \sapsnogecsocond|faanooc aoonoecat 
Bieta t terest couess senciqune ere ane | 33.80 | D.... 10 90,88 |) T...1. 12 f...csess0 1s eee 
Massachusetts.,........... wa dunoet-saveaveneer ees | 6416.85 | T......5. 62 44.93 Pi Lo 2 OG Pieces scecnee nee emer eens 
TRU YOS Ve UIST GIC Le naaadeneennernosences nEere cannes S200 Ul dee..2. 02 Ad S84) i 583 £785 $422 
Wonmecvicuttemrercc.c cc sesesesse esceemieees | 68.82 | D...1. 07 38.50 | J 53 619 346 
MINION MOU Kemertrswis test tsctieessesvecsseetecsvcaenlos sacassduce neers pines. 3 picrccerteodt Soanceec Batiocy: (409) 
INE NUH EUS OW ree nee cee snesie rere naan tore | G3501 | Ie 300 40.51 | J.....4. 21 580 375 
TEEN PINFEUUI hep aceqrnsonneeion ceee peceecLEeaee | B.S | Dssces 15 | 29 86) 1D). LOL ee FOES conc feo 
South Atlantic Division: | 
ND) CUANVAMEG Renn untae Gas carsveveet ens vennace cect 2 oa Segal ane Swan eaaseellceuccatueeones s | eee ere BS Re coode a hae 
PAV LAIT eee es scrorcecnnceceseccocisaveccuseenavens eee ae eel Bee te AEA PRED dee ceecencdle, |socoos scalevettes 
istrict of Columibicy o<cessceeseseveesweeesed {! 109.76 | D...6. 86 | Ol. aD 65 1, 698 611 
‘WARES TDW Eerie asa es sec R ence RED aoe ee aSEOREE | Sleo0 1s... 43] 26. 62 | J 08 187 160 
Ble st V ie A syyce ecco. arca se ceays cveesddxe | ae | <i Bee wall oes PY ei PP 
North Carolinasecrscccscccscce cecceeeree °°"g98"'§0 | 1...2. 35 | 22.60 |... 90M... .camme 1. ae. 
Brett ag Ax Ol Ao.s vest cascccesivcvceeveiecs | 98.07 | DD... .57 95,19 |"T)... 11 Wee. = . 
BE COMM, Pers co.05 05 sonsncas ceases aacsincay ccc uvcccd| eetee eee Ue cchners acces BU sepia nae | saresneeanane Heceeoens sae Se ais 
PEON Suen ease eine he ac cv Os eee 52.00] D...1.00 | 02.00 | D...1.00 812 312 
South Central Division: 
PEPE TNUIMC Kavarve cic evcciste sen ceneeers SD SRaEEGRE CCE | OVS Sova UE ccscmaceescs 4 Ce a0 ee Beer ne hR cdi | sdntiooncoacnenn 
MRC ESSCCMre ts ae ar crtretantcen eiecc nee: V csctee see ate h scceereeoovsh Soe sseaes meee eeeiee es sotsoae lias econemeetne Mepeoreoeeerees 
PANN ea erin Uomo ee iseviacr i ween [aaa Petcct tes: Pcie Se asvesee cacete eee | ee Hb erenretich : 
IDICISSUC SIT Si a eee Se ee. | acedisec-s eee oe oie cei | Janes « 
HE OUISIAN Siete rice cee scieiss seeeedieeeiee te | 50. OO we. BSc: BAU . wonqonanooan | gues sie aiecaaes Mec eeeRer ee es 
URExaSasrercy cx: Peedeecananiceserucestieiaseeiesssce ceeertarcactens | dBptcoscoodees, BAee saaesavetes | Meee cer ce lave aveess cote eecen ene Rs 
PASNIGATIS ASH cere cen ici nares casiosevesscotoes Becaateilhee Raecsie siete Bod (oaBork Baadheces eee assiecicarscolls Mineaive tea ova |lsemeeeente sete meee suneeteess 
North Central Division: 
(OMT OR er cen cane cree te tess ce vovsssceceuenenas: aso. 00 | I,....1. 00 AAD. OD | eccceseasencss | Siang cueeeeses tae coeeeeeeetees 
have WGI fareencssenoneecne san asce Aner enRR tre caren 45.00 | J..... .40 | 36.00 | D... . 80 292 231 
JANICE a cstieiccian setae nae ae er oa HE ARE meen ec concen Ol). 48 10D. oO} cP 7 eerie ol ll BePaeceeieeacalboodcconaasocacs 
INS CH IG ON sensaecossesncsesaesessessssssees stews: 45,3 ee, eet ol.06 | D...... 14 3d4 236 
3 0 | 106.58 | J....... 86 30. GO HPI ae Giles cone eeeee eee Seatistisiess.s 
Wisconsin (2 anaes laletelelalslalsleralavclere sielers (ers(e leis elevercieie(ere cs Cc 42, 6-4 | ee 89 98, 15 D ; 055 : Pee , 
IWMinn Csotarennsccccssceneieeoesnesse Reesecediceses 41,00 | I....2.00 30. 20 8 .....,° 207 eee Geese nantes A 
MONV. Be eee eee s eee eee eee eee ae nee ae senses 88.00 | D......42 28.599) W.......olclr veveecisnel ae cocemes : 
INTISSOUYT sc. coss ucnvcceuodeerseoetcorr econ osenieces Veaise stress. ees | conbGeeneimeets Fe cadsuic och al cemeeeeceese ae ee 
Dal OCA aersecesccaseues rere an certccee eieeeceaeeis 34.29 | Daas ol. 12 aie cone 189 171 
Nebraska.. waveeececeecssnesers re 55.00 | J...12. 32 35. 00 | (J....... BO | .scsceccowacecal ceeeee teens : 
IEANISAS |, 2120 scccssedocenvesess soseceeneeseeeenteres 39.00 | D...3.00 32590 1D SD | eeeese wucsetele euisaesseiness 
Western Division: 
IM ODEAN Gast ssccseecermeree eee Ah catanerecns 75.00 | D...5. 00 60. 00 OF oe SocoCORRE RE 
Wyoming a........ scvelsgcdee contee: eee ee eee DSS! | eeeeeecccenets Bd. SD |acsecesescss-sclvoecnersspaeen coeeeeeenenees 


a These statistics are for 1885-86. 6 For city schools. ce For eountry sehools, 
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TABLE 10.—SALARIES OF TEACHERS—Contiuued. 


et et 


‘ ‘ ‘erage annual 
Average monthly salaries, | ou : 


salaries. 
tate or Territory. —_ i 
. |Inerease Enerease 
Males. or Females. or Males. | Females. 
deerease decrease. 
B Pe) > 4 re) | OF) | a 
—— | 
Western Division—Continued | 
WOO GAM Omer cecteteechss ae cca icsconectnccievwicessach $67.56 | 1...$2.92 7 OO tect OU Mere: cone cera ca aareieaaae 
INOW? RUSIZH@D scosnoicasoda che HAGOGcOHUBOOROGSBCEEC, P qABEECHOR EH eral He Ssoo Ich oconesancee rrtnet err Geeenrrrerrnes Ba aiecec maa ON A re 
AMIE ZOSTE Soccoonsnosbanen cone ee One ere rere feilo (08) || Wancaflg lls) ASTAIOIDY NS Deere 28 | Ect oagesiacutb scddocasmenséen 
LU Le NITR eee tcc sa ere tas vasiicstirdsesneseasse coves 46.90 | D...2.20 fae) |) (Olea | $328 $160 
ANS NENG elmeenee ere rcne cenien ceacisevaves suse <vswesostty 258? |) 1Dyancete Visi Gh5919 ED 81 | 982 669 
LIGIEATR 0 oncaces cndasangGQbnCSe COCSESFECBABRRERBROCEO., (A AHE RRA eaEehan BREESE sRCCe et HERETrr er eriaaas Manmnmer ase | % Semen | BAe re 
WVET SUIT UOI ss sretanssetecscosevesevicers cepeteud | 44,86 | D...1.14 ibn to || Merete | Lanonanooes Roch lodeoreeeonecic 
WEN eremton ere rer accke eeene osveuiececontisead 25s FS) || 1D ences 42 BUT Il Mesecnae 14 760 400 
Alli Mater essere sescccecnscesesescesversescesety SOP On| Weeeleas: 64.12 | D...... DUM, Bee es es Biecaeetos cecnae 
BRISCOE tr aceiidces vasseeccsssscisesecncesssesened | BTL OA |] Tipeant te ress 72.00 | E132 50 1,312 720 
SUMMARY. . 

‘North Atlantie Division......... Smee BiSeomlecne DSi O58 ae eee © ee 1G eee che 
MOUMtI A ClaMtLe DWIVISLOMN ......2.ccccesesessen ccnee USORGS Wrrneeretececse (oes ts). eeu erescrioneel sedacesenebooed Ie eee cenes, 
South Central Division.............. one | LA eaters MMR ar tacit neice rigciv acta oe well ere vag meester lea eee w atti Lae v aoeene ee oes 
Ont enitral DIVISTODM...:...seee ccosseseroceess GATS eecceetieaneaes OSSETIA Meta acateceee | taesccaceaemeeniie seeeaye arte 
DVESUCTMMIDIVASIO Ui cscsccsssccoresessee-seeediseverse (OE, B00) ll ecasenecnponse DOAN Salle ., eeeah eet tc annem, See 

UMC CHES tA CSSterren...0cccceecaccsee cs eseeees (DG. BS) || saaae oonpacrc 583.72 ae . 
a These statistics are for 1885-86. 6 Approximately. 


SCHGOL REVENUE. 
[Tables 11, 12, and 12A, Pages 76, 78, and 79.] 


A consideration of school revenue is chiefly valuable for comparing the relative amounts 
derived from different sources in the several States. 

The value of the results arrived at, however, is considerably vitiated through a want 
of uniformity in the classification of school revenue. As an instance of this, it may be 
said that certain revenues of essentially the same character in all the States are classed 
in some States as income from permanent funds, in others as income from State taxes, 
and in others still as income from local taxes. .Also, taxes imposed by a State law, but 
retained and distributed in the communities where they were collected, are sometimes 
reported as State taxes and sometimes as local taxes. These taxes may be called com- 
pulsory local taxes, as they differ both from voluntary local taxes and from taxes paid 
into the State treasury and distributed therefrom on some general basis of population or 
attendance, which latter are State taxes proper. A more detailed classification would 
remedy the misunderstanding in this matter, were there any possibility of its being 
adopted. 

State aid to education.—There may be noted a growing sentiment in favor of having 
more of the school revenues collected and apportioned by the State authorities according 
to population or attendance (see Index under the head of ‘‘Revenue’’). The design is 
to equalize the school funds, so that all parts of a State may have a school term of equal 
length, or nearer equal than at present. 

Yen States and Territories, all situated in the North and West, report no State tax 
-vhatever (Table 11, Column 3). ‘In the North Central Division only 9.8 per cent. of all 
the school revenue (Table 12 A, Column 3) is raised by State taxes, hardly sufficient to 
give anything like equal school privileges to all the children in the States composing 
that division. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


TABLE 12.—ScHOOL REVENUES, REDUCED TO A PER CAPITA BASIS. 


: I 


Revenue per capita of popu- | Revenue per capita of average 
lation 6 to 14. 
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‘Connecticut ........ Sr eee costes, ei 4G Oise 1 s58i\ 
ING Vo NCL Kemereee cz. s ccosce seccaememene + |e) 3.94 | 11.38 | 
INE Wale L SG Milleere-scessccccesceeseeeeeeceny 258 6.30 3.95 
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South Atlantic Division: 
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IN Tetrsy gin leerreeaccscissscesccecossseeneietect : . 26 2.61 5. 23 
District of Columbia .............000 0 08.14 8.14 
AVAL OI Ale etee esis eecssRoneccuceu come cee .10 213 1.76 
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Eso TslGlexeeeecene evccc ca carer en ecc commen? soul 1. 45 3.79 
South Central Division: 
TSGPSys CET ae | .07| 2.58] ct. 38 
PN GNMNESSCE Cessacstcocsdestvcevaseescescecl ss veuveen’ d. 36 2.08 
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Worth Central Division: 
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WVISCOMSTIM Ov encecccevssncccssvasscvs scasusl secmeacemee ¢ 0 8. 65 
Minnesota ...cssccss.seoesee oevormice| Go Mplegeal 11, te 
[LOR ea recreate ene he 0 
IVI SS OUI eneeeeee eee ors ssanissesteineescase | . 65 13t 6. 27 
Dakota....... CASO COE ERE ae | 0 | 0; 14.85 | 
IN GIp nals eaeemareatt i sccscnere rovers: scetee| ac cave tne Meets oda Henan Aenean 
FIGATISAS  reccssscinvascscentecesesaceecievecne 1.78 0 9,16 
Western Division: 
VOM EAM At ecees nud ueiisemescrceeaeccoes 0 0 22a 
BRR IMI ITO ce veucecesassier apenmeneees eal coset amt cee cole 
COlOrAdO J orssserreesrssssressrernnereee| 08 | 0 | 26.87 
IEA IG SLC Oniccsessecsdcesecacsetmeree eee Roodad Sssasead oul esweneneetes 
ENGI ZOE. 5s cccnsssvaess copa | 0 03 9,82 
LOCI eee ee ene awe! «00415 2:G0.) “bee 
IN Givi Glanmnre sc sss ccoececetrosessee came esc ne cones eealienes Reais: 
Tale ists ee Pe ccont: 1 en PA.) We peeeme | - eee 
Wwiasliimetoneences.ccssescsseteccrs: 0 O 1 10.07 
OTE CONE eee ene is nee sce neee od 1592 1) oO} 1O1L 
CaO aerererersooceccee ence Bs caiveene 1.88 11. 06 10, 87 
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. SUMMARY. ns" ° a 
North Atlantic Division..........cc006 vee ead 2.67 | A11.99 
South Atlantic Division............00068: h. 08 1.85 1.75 
South Central Division........ccccccsseees h.18} Al.18 | h1.60 
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* Average attendance estimated. 
a These statistics are for 1885-86, 
b United States appropriation. 
eIncluding subscriptions, 

a State apportionment. 

e Including loans. 


fIncluding fines, estrays, and licenses. 
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g For the 10 months ending June 36, 1887, 

h Only the States furnishing the necessary data are 
included in this summary. 

tExecluding Alaska. 
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TABLE 12 A.—PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF ScHOOL REVENUE, SHOWING THE 
PERCENTAGE OF THE WHOLE REVENUE RECEIVED FROM BACH SouRdC 13] NAMED. 
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d'State apportionment. 
€14.57 per cent. (local funds) unclassified. pakciudiie Alaska. 
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ScHOOL EXPENDITURES. 
(Tables 13, 14, and 14 A, Pages 81, 83, and 84.] 


The tota] amount expended forcommon schools in the United States during the school 
year 1886-87, or according to the latest reports, was $115, 103, 886, an increase of $3,798,959 
over the amount last reported by this Office. 

This amounted to an average expenditure of $1.99 per capita of total population, 
$10.27 per capita of population 6 to 14 years of age, and $15.40 per capita of aver- 
age attendance. The schools were kept open a mean length of 135 days (Table 5, 
Column 6), so that each dollar expended furnished about 9 days’ schooling on an aver- 
age. 

“The Northern and Western Divisions expended from three to five times as much 
per capita of population 6 to 14 as did the two Southern divisions. When the pro- 
portion of actual wealth expended is considered, however, the disparity nearly or quite 
disappears; though the statistics on this point are incomplete and unreliable, yet they 
show satisfactorily in a general way that the South is expending about as much rela- 
tively of its available means for education as the North. The average expenditure for 
all the States reporting the necessary data was 5.61 mills per dollar of assessed valua- 
tion. 

By far the greatest expenditure per capita of average attendance (setting aside Alaska 
with its expenditure of $59.72 per capita of average attendance) is met with in the 
Western Division where it averages $25.12, 

The amount reported as expended for salaries of superintendents and teachers is 
$79,531,925, indicating a yearly increase of $2,641,722, or at the rate of 3.44 per cent. 
per annum. This exceeds the rate of increase of either the school population or average 
attendance, as will be seen by reference to Table 16. 

Of the total amount expended for schools, 14.42 per cent. was expended for sites, 
buildings, furniture, libraries, and apparatus; 69.10 per cent. for the salaries of super- 
intendents and teachers; and 16.48 per cent. for all other purposes. (Table 14 A.) - 

It will be observed that the older North Atlantic States are expending proportionably 
quite as much of their school moneys for sites, buildings, etc., as the newer North Cen- 
tral States, and considerably more than the Western States. The least relative expendi- 
ture of this permanent character is met with in the Southern States, as might be expected 

rom the low density of population and mild winter climate, 
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TABLE 14.—EXPENDITURE FOR SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
AND TOTAL EXPENDITURE, REDUCED TO A PER Capita BASIS. 


Expenditure for sala- \2 ees Ba 
ries of superintend- |4 "3 | Total expenditure per | © 
ents and teachers |~4 > capita of— ce 
per capita of— Say 4 Ow 
5 ese Np: sas 

| ee wees | cae jfece 
State or Territory. 2 |e ag 284 | 3 © ‘ge [2s 
Qa g a aus & 2 2 Oy | fas 
Sees | ofa oem ce) Soli oeiiog® 
“2 | a> | weefoseea) 2 | Si} we jl! 
a’ |3 £8 (ese <7 | s £8 |a23 
= oe So one ee oe | 4 ecg 
i 2 rays 5 | 6 7 st} 9 
| Mills Milis 
per per 
North Atlantic preitione 4 dollar. doll. 
VIC ITN Cec eee cvs ve serve Ocetine staal sa. Seeee VES eee NB #1. 64 | S10: 23)8.2..... seeeel 4.49 
New Hampshire......... SENCRIGA PERERA SL 2a) SONOTAN SIO, ZSMt oo... i) 1668\)) 12.01) B14) 26) |e... 
Vermont........ Re eas OCHOOCE ERODE OSEECO 142% 8369) 10.37 3.0L} 1.84) 11.27) 13.44] 3.91 
Massachusetts........ ACC COSC aS dl iteeciiicdss Saperenicted bonceteeoct Beesocepsee 9.55 1) 24. 100) 26, 6G 08... ; 
D2 rOCderlislam darees-eceteccss secre renee GSM) LLCS | SUG. ODAM ieeese ees HD 2248 Ht) EGS36 Nl) 23576)) Fe... 
WOME CHCUT ce csc.scsasssssose-cseees nites Pe SGyh) Wee OsR L593 Pesccee nek OSG2) Wh) GS iSa) 22089 Waters 
New York........ COCUCURSE EC REE CeEE Ge eer 1.73 | al0.dL | al4.88 | «2.77 2.56) 15.5£)1) 22.00) 4.09 
New Jersey  v.sssscsseesoeee Rrceeerartans 1.38 7.83 | 13.15 2. 94 2.14} 12.11 | 20.385] 4.54 
Pennsylvania........ “ERCReORE eauerees Cl) COLA (ML MECS WOU ltrs eres seen 2 OMe) LEAST Woolen Sr... a: ‘ 
South Atlantic Division: | | 
Delaware 6 ........ Re teceatenmicerscciecees) |) KCL OME COS LO: CS lm cccseeeote 1.70 OF SOM alien ootp serscee 3 
IN itantayglalm Cliemscscsrsesseseccesascesessiesssesec 1,32 6.91 | 14.04 2.84 Tyo 9.39} 19.08] 3.86 
District of Columbia ocecvsvrsvevevees eee COMME LITO AE Gai San... cere ONS | 1G 22S? 2a Segoe sces 
Rca) See es .72] 3.78] 6.67) 3.62] .98| 4.38] 8.54) 4.64 
West ASS Se aca ae 1. 00 4, 54 6. 65 4,04 1.52 6.88 |. 10.08} 6.12 
POT CMC ATGIINTIA ce. es a52covcccece aid aresc ee 82) 1.48) 2.71) 2.58 389 Lei 3.33] 3.91 
South ae ghOAOG GnOCaGOACHNOeOr lapBsSodeuded Adoareoceeld Sonodeeasnue HAE ascot Ae ie cetc ee Uc y ctaee sR LRe corseee 
MCU MG Oi Mimesmesiers cc tierraiisescstcisescenssdaeret. . 39 1.74 250 ee 41 1.86 Ped | Ue reeee 
Florida... pees c.99 WN €4.45 16. 85 he... 1.271 | S71, S80 e.....: 
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Kentucky... SOSReCC CDR EE MECE rere re: .76 8. 50 6.79 2.98 . 94 4,34 8.41} 3.63 
Tennessee b.. RaROOFCEO AB ESEO CEE CESAR er HoeD .o4 2.42 3.33 4,09 61 2.73 3.76} 4.62 
AJADAMNA.. occ seereecreeeeseseteeeteeneteees Ro 1. 67 8.36 2.78 AL 1. 83 3.69} 3.00 
PI SSISCUI Oly es.se cccesscerersreparesasssse |) G.64,, @2,9L ) €5.18 [ccc Ala mail 5 1S} | boodesane 
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PMB AIS AS tet ey Feasecisseass ss. shoscesessoceed 62 2.78 Gels ql ee Ls ae 3.17 ie 7a 5.97 
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Noe sc eet erate cel ees cou taeevscanva nena well eS 1On03 pe 12.4 3.78 Pe 14.56] 18.01} 5.48 
Indiana Mamnteninn anes cisere siavssstcissecesieccs et 1.68 8.33 9 WOU eegerere: 2.42) | 12-00 13.23 0...... 6 
MWD OUG Tear encsennsescerasesccnssususereesaante 1. 90 ORGo I el 25 7.94 3.03 | 15.44] 20.02 12.70 
DIiCHIGAN ......eesessrscsessesceccesseeronnte 1.50 S546 Wh LL. OGM aeeec eens, DAO ME 1S OG Nie Sy ie scene 
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Wyoming ........ SECC DERE REC ERECESCET EEE: HEAMeeees 11 (Re nema f 1) ea ee Oe AULD RL eee ML cucetees 
COMO 5 scat acer Sancceeone PERRO CMeS 8 1957] 15, 76) 18. 82 SES 3 Sou 27. 32th Sia 7o iG. 12 
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WW Over n costes cece ss vowavevosevecess sooo . 90 4,20 8. 34 4.55 1.36 6.34} 12.58) 6.85 
IN GUC Aerts tet evercn casei sus scteeewcrioePs css cassk Mee cron Het bosaerencee: Ueceacciene | eee mee Siem e D Saeceoece eas Abarepacd 
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GTO Mase ectes coe: coco cece vessorte easton 2.86] 18.04] 23.01 3.65 | 38.79} 28.96] 380.56] 4.84 
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SUMMARY SS eS |_| _—aS?)s a—eEeEEeSSS _ eS CEES SS aS 
North Atlantic Division ys ORS elosZon mig 2.01 2.44] 14.39] 19.29} 94.16 
South Atlantic Division...... seen aoe . 67 3.15 5.63 | g2.91 . 88 4,12 7.33 | 93.85 
South Central NODS SIC scar peer aconcine teat oo) 3.18 6.05 | g3.44 i 3.58 7.39 | g4.27 
North Central POUWISIOU Ms eereesseccss) 1, 9 8.79 | 11.47} g4.72 | 2.63'| 13.55), 17.71 | 97.58 
SECU DIVISION, ccccscsasesseccnseseeasconee 2.06} 12.89) 18.37 | g3.79 2. 86 | He 91) 25.12 | 95.24 
WiveC SUES Te soccs .2s..002-seccnaseeoneeiens 1.38 Or 07 | 10 10.51 61 | g3. 80 98.80 | ike 99 9| 10 10.27 27 | 15. 40 | g5. 61 
erent ON ae 
* Asto dependence to be placed upon quantities con- e Amount of receipts is used in place of total 
taining total assessed valuation, see pages 84-5, expenditure. 
a Salaries of teachers only. f These statistics are for 1889. 
b These statistics are for 1885-86. g Including only the States tabulated above 
c Cost of tuition. in the same column. 


d Estimated. h Excluding Alaska, 
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TABLE 14A.—PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION oF ScHooL, Ex CPENDITURE, SHOWING 
THE PERCENTAGE OF THE WHOLE EXPENDITURE DEVOTED TO EACH OF THE OB- 
JECTS NAMED. 


le | Bey eye | mt 
b3 | Se | ES | 83 
a) eee ae gu S38 : 
Ose] 88 a) joe S| $8 o 
. Eaeos || 2 Be slke ag Ve 
State or Territory. 2 zi we | @ State or Territory. Zags | @ 
ae é agajg” | & 
nea Faia) i soe ales! be 
\s25|S98| 3 SBalas| 2 
D w } wD A Wis 
1 2 33 4 1 2 3 | 4 
Per | Per | Per Per | Per | Per 

North Atlantic Dione ss cent. | cent. | cent.,|, North Central Division—Con-) cent. | cent. | cent. 

Maine ......... seers | 15; 20 Meee. ee ee | tinued. 
New Hampshire. rogosopoododie 12.95) 75.57) 11.48 WiASCONSINC), .ccssesserecer sree 17. 65) 68.02] 14.33 
EVETIVIONUeivessrecesssesessenssose 6.38) 77.14 16.48 Minnesotarrce:s see. ees | 18.26) 56.41) 25.33 
Massachusetts... .ceccocceess HOEGS: bioaceee boeeEcED VO Wa Ciieciceane ee 12.48) 66.22) 21.30 
Rhode Island........c.ccceceees 21.36) 67.55) 11.09 NUISSOULI2,..scesceeseecs see 9.56, a72. 79) 17.65 
Connecticut ........c.cccceceeces 7.41) 71.17) 21.42 Dakotainc crcscsccecesssrern 24. 85) a55. 00] 20. 15 
ENTE NVAWOR Kees ceriscsscnercceseeced | 20.30) a67. 63 512, 07 Nebraska sic eee 29.95) 60.06) 9,99 
New Jersey C..sscessssssessesen | 23.31] 64.66] 12.03 Kansans, eee 22.37| 57.40 20.23 
Pennsylvania ......cccececenes i2s. 2 d58. 03) 26. 76 Western Division: 

South Atlantic Division: Montana,,......csoes soncececsecsetMlbacccesneeedsccesee eee 
TOCIA WATE C.cccsecsccsosenceeuces) 14. al a66.07| 19.59 W YG DE. i.c.cesccsecs ste ee :, .l. 
Vary an Cerssc cess: ccosctesceess 11.16) 73.60) 15. 24 Colorado .......0.. deosquGEd ciecied 22.34) 57. 71 "19. 95 
District of Columbia. ........ 12.71) 70.89 16.40) New Mexico.........ccscsesccses 0} 96. 65 3.35 
AVA alneecccsese ss sss Nesceececcet 9.75) 77.91) 12.34 ATIZONG se sssessseess cecercererce om 21.96) 76.94 1.10 
West Virginia....... sa eaeeeeetl 12,56} 65.96).. Nita Dic Sse eeeer sees ose: cose | be staaaset 74,39) 10.23 
North Carolina ....ccecsssseees 11.44] 81.431 7.18] Nevada Cocscsccccsssccrsccecseses 7.74. a83.81) 8.95 
South Carolina.......... roe 4.14, 91.42) 4,44) Tahoe sires ca eee (Ree bscerrcee Fe capeeee 
GeOn@larmecs ess soeses Ppocoreccad 0 98.58) 6,42 Washington..........cccececeeee 19.18) 69.96, 10.89 
De aero etc eee ee Ree eer We coveted ecco scametesec AN Oregon)... re ees 13.01} 74.57] 12, 42 

South Central Division: | California... ee 12.56) 75.29 12.15 
FROM CK GY, coc25.<00-c<cscccesseses 13.65 80. 77 5.58 
TEIINESSEE C...cccercoccescccccces SWIG) 8S. GOR 3. WE) A laslcay .cccc.ccossensesccsseccess secsceree| 12.60) 62.09) 25.31 
Alabama f ae | === 
Mississipol ...,.....ccccssscees oor SUMMARY. 

Louisiana g......ccccoscscccncsere 0 | 85.03) 14.97 
WMRGKAS cosmetscestecessscsoscosecceccUe ccs «cou es cccee sees) North Atlantic Division h...... 15.73} 67.22) 17.05 
JATICATISAS). cccccesscsecccscvsssesecs 9.40 86.18 4.42) South Atlantic Division A.......) 9.91] 77.72) 12.37 

North Central Division: ‘|| South Central Division A....... 5.87| 88.33) 5.80 
ODION es ss Soseecesarececs 6000000 «| 11.05 68.88 20.07| North Central Division h....... 15.32| 65.98) 18.70 
MNGIATIA sc csscssrssssess anecteecees 30.59 69.41 0) Western Division /................| 11.76] 74.85) 13.39 
Tiinois...... Secencsstestacscse scscce 13.40 68.74) 22.86 | = 
Michigan ..... APD Seneserane 17.65) 62.39) 19. 96 | United States A7............ 14.42) 69.10) 16.48 

' | 
aSalaries of teachers only. f 8.94 per cent. not classified. 
6 Including salaries of superintendents. g These statistics are for 1885. 
ec These statistics are for 1885-86. hi. These summaries are approximately correct. 
d Cost of tuition. 4 Excluding Alaska. 
e Including debt paid, 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUND, ToTAL ASSESSED VALUATION, AND VALUE OF SCHOOL 
PROPERTY. : 


[Table 15, Page 86.] 


Permanent school funds. —T wenty-one States report permanentschool funds yielding an 
annual revenue, nine of which are in the North Central Division. A number of other 
States are known to have some permanent funds not reported in the table. In some 
cases what was originally a permanent school fund has been so invested or disposed of 
that it is a mere matter of book-keeping whether it continues to appear as such or not, 
the practice varying in different States in that respect. 

Texas has the largest permanent school fund, both presentand prospective; on account 
of the defective returns from that State, however, it is impossible to say what: proportion 
of her total school revenue, or what revenue per capita, is derived from it. Illinois has 
the next largest permanent fund, nearly twelve million dollars, though only 6.1 per cent. 
of her whole school revenue is derived from it (Table 12 A, Column 2). Alabama de- 
rives a larger proportion of her school revenue from permanent funds than any other 
State, depending on that source for nearly one-fourth of the whole, though the amount 
of the fund itself is not reported. 

Total property valuation.—On account of the difference in the rates of assessment in the 
different States, conjoined to other circumstances, the statistics of total property valua- 
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tion are of a very uncertain character, and, as was stated in the last Report of this Office, 
can only be used as a general guide. They were introduced to meet the necessity that 
exists of providing some way of determining what proportion of their actual means the 
people of different localities are paying out for education. It may be that it would be 
preferable to compare the school expenditure with the expenditure forall purposes, State 
and local, as has been suggested by Superintendent Bettison, of New Orleans, were there 
not difficulties in the way of determining the latter quantity satisfactorily. 

School property.—The value of school property hasincreased at a much greater rate, in 
every section of the country, than either the school population orattendance. (Seealso 
Table 16.) The average yearly increase in the value of school property for all the States 
reporting was 6.22 per cent., while that of school population was only 2.61 per cent. 
and that of average attendance 2.89 per cent. In the State of Missouri alone the in- 
crease in the value of school property was close upon two million dollars. 

The present value of school property, ag related to population, attendance, ete., is 
given in Columns 12 to 15 inclusive. 
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TABLE 16.—PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OF SCHOOL POPULATION, EN- 
ROLMENT, ETC., DURING THE YEAR 1886-87. 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTI OF THE PUBLIC ScIIOOL SYSTEM. 
[Table 17, Page 91.] 


The general lines of development of the public schools of the different parts of the 
United States for the last ten years are indicated in Table 17. In this table it is clearly 
demonstrated that the growth of the public school system, taking into account the aver- 
age for the United States, has not only kept pace with the growth of population, but 
has outstripped it. 

While the population of the United States 6 to 14 years of age has increased 29 per 
cent. during the last decade, the enrolment in the public schools has increased 31.1 
per cent., showing that there is an increase of 1.6 per cent. in the proportion of children 
6 to 14 enrolled. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


This increase in the proportion of school children enrolled is due entirely to the growth 
of the public schools of the two southern divisions, which are the only ones in which 
the public school enrolment has increased at a greater rate than the population 6 to 
14. In the South Central Division, especially, the growth in school enrolment, as com- 
pared with the increase of school population, has probably never been paralleled in 
a country so long settled; the school enrolment has, in fact, in the division referred 
to, nearly doubled during the decade, while the population 6 to 14 has only increased 
by about one-third. 

From the relative increase of population 6 to 14 and enrolment, it may be deduced 
that the proportion of school population enrolled as pupils has increased 25.3 per cent. 
in the South Atlantic Division, and 34.1 per cent. in the South Central Division. In 
the three northern and western divisions there has been a decrease, amounting to 9.3, 
1.7, and 8 per cent., respectively. 

The actual proportion of children enrolled in the public schools (Table 3, Column 6) is 
still at the present time less in the South than in the North. If the extension of the 
public school system in the South, however, should continue at the marvellous and un- 
precedented rate it has exhibited during the past decade, the two sections would be placed 
nearly on an equal footing in this respect (though notin regard to length of school term). 
Whether such will prove to be the case will probably depend on the growth of the South 
in material prosperity. It has already been shown that, as near as can be ascertained, 
the people of that section are paying nearly as largely of their means for education as 
those of the North (Table 14, Columns5and9). Any further considerable development 
of their public school system will probably depend, therefore, on their increased ability 
to bear the expense, 7. e., on the increase of their property per capita of population. 


EXPENDITURE. 


The increase. of expenditure has in every geographical division grown at a greater 
rate than the increase of population 6 to 14; that is to say, the expenditure for schools 
per capita of population 6 to 14 has increased in all the different groups of States 
in which it has been summarized. This increase in per capita expenditure is least in 
the Western Division (2.2 per cent.), greatest in the South Central Division (20.9 per 
cent.), and averages 9.4 per cent. for the United States. 

-On account of the inordinate increase of enrolmentin the South, however, theincrease 
in expenditure has not been able to keep pace with it ; so that the expenditure per capita 
of enrolment shows a small decrease in the two southern divisions. ‘This is a result that 
might have been anticipated from a school enrolment growing to such a degree that it 
has begun to tax to the utmost the ability of the people to provide for it. 

The status of education in the South, it may be remarked, can not be properly con- 
sidered without a reference to the fact that the funds for educating both the whites and 
colored people are, and must continue to be, supplied in the main by the whites. Further 
reference is made to this point in another chapter. 

In the three northern and western divisions the expenditure per capita of enrolment 
has largely increased, allowing longer school terms, and higher wages for teachers. 

The following tabular summary has been computed from Table 17, and presents a more 
complete view of some of the data made use of in the preceding remarks: 
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Percentage of inerease during a decade. 
{1876-77 to 1886-87. ] 
[Notrr.—Dec. indicates a decrease. ] 


Group of States. 


| 


ture per capita of popu- 


lation 6 to 14. 
ture per capita of enrol- 


100 children 6 to 14. 
ment. 


Increase in the number of 

pupils enrolled to every 
Increase in the expendi- 
Increase in the expendi- 


———— 


| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent, 


INfontheA tlantic Divisione. .ccssscccceretteceter enecce eecenceee sedese en nese seenseees ee Dec..9. 3 4,4 Tout 

South Atlantic Division.............ccc:sccecsesceeees Lae uss cae ee Pee oucaee | 25.3 18.7) Dec.5,2 

SOUtCen Cra DIVISION. 2... csceccse cess west csnnccaecesedecelessn reesei teere ee ee 34.1 20.9) Dec..9.8 

INGreh Central visio niesccsssccencveaccesesoduesocavecsn casts cacesseer cel eres eee ee Dee..1.7 14. IGE 
2 


EDUCATION IN THE NORTH AND WEST. 


It may be noted here that the proportion of children 6 to 14 years of age enrolled in 
the public schools has decreased only in those divisions in which compulsory attendance 
laws are generally in force, and in each one of these there has been a decrease. 

It is possible that this decrease has been offset, or more than offset, by an increase in 
private school enrolment. On this point no satisfactory knowledge can be obtained on 
account of the general absence of private school statistics. 

Whether, however, the private schools have absorbed the children who might have 
swelled the public school enrolment, or whether such children are out of school alto- 
gether, the fact remains that the public schools of the three divisions referred to seem to 
have been on the wane during the past decade, and that they do not gather in as large 
a proportion of the school population as they did ten years ago, although more money 
is expended uponthem.! This is a matter of the highest gravity, and requires serious 
consideration. Hasthe public school system reached and passed its maximum phase in 
the North and West? Is universal education by the State an abstraction not to be real- 
ized in the concrete ? 

The disclosures made by the tables which are given in this connection impart new 
significance to the remark made by Superintendent Le Roy D. Brown at a recent meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association: 
‘Strange it would be ifa growth, at once so rapid and luxuriant, should be altogether 
sound and enduring !”’ 

1As to the causes at work to produce the falling off in the proportion of children enrolled in Con- 


necticut, see page 114. 
2 Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No. 3, 1887, p. 64. 
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TABLE 18.—CHrEeF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


[Notr.—This list has been revised to date of going to press.] 


Name. 


Solomon Palmer-_-_----- 
Woodville E. Thompson 


raG. Holtt. 222. ee 
Leonidas S. Cornell -_-- 


James S. Hook 
Richard Edwards 


H. M. La Follette.__-_- 
Henry Sabin 
ome Lawhead. ......_% 
Jos. Desha Pickett- —--- 
Joseph A. Breaux._---- 
Nelson A. Luce___----- 
WiewAe Newell-.2......- 


John W. Dickinson _--- 
Joseph Estabrook------ 


Wie Kiehleo_ ou... 2 
J. R. Preston 
Wm. E. Coleman_ .___--! 
Geo. B. Lane 


NiyneaWovey..- 2-24 
James W. Patterson -__- 
@has. W. Fuller.....-.- 
Andrew 8. Draper------ 
Sidney M. Finger 
ile Tappan .2 2... 25 
iebevelsiroy........- 


ee 


Hie Misbee 22... - 
Thos. B. Stockwell .___-_ 
James H. Rice 
Frank M. Smith.___-_-_ 
Oscar H.Cooper. —....- 


Justus Dartt 
John L. Buchanan_ —__-_ 
emo htorgan= --___ J 
Jesse B. Thayer..___._-_ 
Sheldon Jackson- .____- 
Charles M. Strauss____- | 


lt. 210 re 
Wn. B. Powell, white \ 
G. T. Cock, colored _- 

orias W. Moody---~.---- 


meee, WOMAN. __--....-. Helena, Mont 


Trinidad Alarid_______-_ 
fees, Williams _...._-- 
J.C. Lawrence_______- 
John Slaughter ..--_._- 


Address. 


Montgomery, Ala- -- 
Little Rock, Ark_-_-- 


Sacramento, Cal __-- 
Denver, Colo 
Hartford, Conn. ---- 


Newark, Del_..22 =| 


Tallahassee, Fla_--. 


Atiani, Gao]. - 2-2. 
Sprimetield, 11) 22222 


Indianapolis, Ind .-- 
Des Moines, Ilowa--.- 
Topeka, Kans 
Frankfort, Ky 722. _ 
Baton Rouge, La-_-- 
Aucusta. Meme as_ -: 
Baltimore, Md ..-.-- 


Boston, Mass. -_---- 
Lansing, Mich.___-- 
Saint Paul, Minn. _. 
Jackson, Miss 


Jefferson City, Mo-_-| 


Tancolng Webr .-2_2 4 
Carson City, Nev --- 
Concord, N. H- ---- 
Tiventen, Nia ot 
Albany, No ¥_--2_2u 
Raleigh, N. C 
Columbus, Ohio _-_-_- 
Salem, Oregon. —__- 


Harrisburg, Pa- _--- 
Providence, R. I___- 
Columbia, 8. C 
Nashville, Tenn ____ 
Austin, exe. 282 


Springfield, Vt_ -_-- 
Richmond, Va-_-_---- 
Charleston, W. Va -_- 
Madison, Wis---___- 
Sitka, Alaskac222 222 
Prescott, Ariz 
Mellette, Dak 


Washington, D. C_-- 
Boisé City, Idaho._- 


Santa Fé, N. Mex-__-_ 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Olympia, Wash. T_- 
Cheyenne, Wyo---_-_- 


Official title. 


State superintendent of education. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


Do. 
Secretary of State board of education. 
President of State board of education. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
State school commissioner. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


State superintendent of education. 
State superintendent of common schools. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Secretary of State board of education. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 
State superintendent of education. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


State commissioner of common schools. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 
Do. 
Commissioner of public schools. 
State superintendent of education. 
State superintendent of public schools. 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 


State superintendent of free schools. 

State superintendent of public schools. 

General agent of education for Alaska. 

Superintendent of public instruction. 
Do. 


Superintendent of District schools. 


Superintendent of public instruction. 
Do. 

Ex-officio superintendent for reports. 

Superintendent of public instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 


CHAPTER III. 


DIGESTS OF STATE SCHOOL REPORTS. 


ALABAMA. 


[From Report of State Superintendent Solomon Palmer, 1886-87.] 


_ The schools of Alabama during the past year have been in as prosperous a condition 
as the meagre school revenues permitted. ‘‘The pressing want of our school system,’’ 
says Superintendent Palmer, ‘‘is more money, that the public schools may continue a 
longer period each year, and that our teachers may be paid better salaries. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the system is sorely crippled in its operations for the want of ade- 
quate funds to meet the constantly growing demands upon it, there is no doubt of its 
increasing popularity and usefulness. The advantages to be derived from a good school 
system are more keenly felt by the great body of the people of the State to-day than 
ever before in its history.”’ 


CHANGE IN THE PLAN OF THE REPORT. 


The statistical tables and summaries of the report include only the country schools. 
Special reports are given from the cities and separate school districts. These reports, 
however, are not upon any uniform plan, so that it is not possible to get exact totals for 
the State except upon one or two points. Alabamais thus placed upon a different plane 
from the other States as regards her educational statistics, and is not comparable with 
them. There is no question as to the desirability, for certain purposes, of separating the 
statistics of the country from those of the city schools in all the States; without so do- 
ing, States with a large urban population can not be justly compared in many respects 
with the more sparsely settled States. But it is necessary to have in addition a general 
summary for the whole State. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
During the scholastic year there were— 


MEMEO Edn wWAlite SCHOOIS.....csstesceccsesenscesssc.cesescesdeschevcovscescsscseocecseecoeeranios ceecerte estate ene RTT 153, 304 
Enrolled in colored schools.....s.0..008 Sesceksspsscabs “eee snussnetessuaneee ceuuueudesecsidceesescsens ce coestereneneettetnets 98, 396 
Motalmenroiledtinc css wrest: eect een deccbgndebecavedssasdedocnsescceetsas sues sect teCneet etna nee eee 251, 700 
Average daily attendance in white schools.............ccsccsssscssssssrscsssecssensssesnsosenssscnscnsease sosees osnees - 93, 723 
Avierace daily attendance in COlOrEd SCHOOIS..cccsscsscscsscessescttsececescoceccceuerecescecscionseaniennteees Teasceeeee 63, 905 
Motalidathy: Attendances. .:.cccsscasescssccsste soo cascoesecasessuiniesertoscesessesesasd sssssececersteresectcetttettemttts 157, 718 


Of the enrolment the attendance was 63 per cent.—of whites 61 per cent., of colored 
65 per cent. 


Number of schools for white..........ccessscessvers sinsecee touuecdecearectomeresesssscetesedesmnancccecs csc secatttnee ste tcnen 3, 658 
NUM DCEO MECHOOISTON COLOLEE Niresss...ceenssssecseestssanecsssesoeetupesccennesesccceetesssercs iodo socucaseatenysaae- crassa 17925 

FROLAISCHOOIS PAUL UL  ecsccccescsescstecestecsceecsececece cesceoemermee ttre es canueences teeter encores dewsseeeeees 5, 583 
Peachers MewlitersScnOOlS smi AlCS, cacecc.covsssccsecssessseceeeeomeseettnesete see tocescosteemeeactacocnserren 2,413 _ 
Meachersanew litersechoots, fem alesi...cs,..c:cscecscoscecocvcsetsotoeeerrores cartecenseeeemmee Reesscees scare 1, 237 ae 

——— 65 

Teachers in colored SChOOIS, MAIECS.......060.ccccccrececcnssenccsces conven ssccses Besse see ncemeins cvoeteciocateas 1, 264 j 
Teachers in colored schools, females.........ccscssecssisecesssreeeoes Ren rarccdedeseccuuenenetscocss concen 569 

Total teachers in colored schoois......... aus enisvech suds soceceeteresttncesscoeseuee me crsecceraecscass stare aemeae 1, 833 

Total teachers Em ployed...........sccoscossossecseesessocosces {ERR ce sie vcesscesnereeasecsey daaeccesncetessaeetesces 5, 483 


These statistics are very near the same as those in last report. If the cities were in- 
cluded in this they would show a gratifying increase during this year. 


Averagemonthly pay of witile eAchers.......c.c:sc.es-s-cosstoreecerteseeccessetnenssessaseesseens Scvoosceesmaeen Ree cic $22, 16 
Average monthly pay of Colored tcachers......ccccccscssecccsscsseanesceccsccsecccces sovesesceeee ances ennsescesceces 21.58 
Averare monthly pay of tenChe tse, ccacs.coccsscaseescarencecsssnacedcsesuennsncctscesonues-cosasoueseecanetterettenec es: mmm 
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Decrease in white $5.43, and in colored $4.39 since last report. 


Average paid cach tcacher....ccccccesesecessssseeeeeoeers pijaddiaceddeoaaaondaHiCksed: .Gacenanc cuchanbasGaceetnnC nae eRenere: $82. 83 
PRICE Ac clo ere ete ees ceoeetinadesccerieritesiessssdcceressiseseesiecccosssectseresccewcccnvee $29, 96 
PROM erenirol Menu OM ULeMbea ClINe baneeenstenre-ssesnserea-bonciecesnseslscrlanesretareaseecssesnasesieraroaseerensvsercus 33 
Last SPCRUP WS SRVANS) coooeanooanaaontaosseanosnono990ndNE;CEONS ooHve acanoaoHBacoaHodss dnopadenddesiotracscoae aaaenenens 39 
Average enrolment to color cd teacher......... adioogood dbocooenccoongd Msedencrasieneatiecesccstsseecec vest socaaednerIeerenae 45 
Last year if WAS... OBB RRESPLUEOUCOONEEE SHS Sop RL Re COPD AREER aees 48 
Average cost of pupil per ‘month, on basis of enr ‘olment... Meda canaui cure samireneeaniect ees ioeaderices cents... DAF 
Average cost of pupil per month, on basis of attendance .........cceeeceee Mestre Neceepenrseasccecets done: 88 
Last WRAP OM CROLL RNC he cosas covqqconboe ecnog bonoeKO cononGONOBoouAKeNEHs HONG aHoNo aqoEIonoHaTHanoNOEHMOEHSeBooHONE do..... 45% 
Last year on attendance... cseccccersreees consesenrseceesecsnteeaeense cegeon oneee Miesacsccecesconenrersess don: 75} 
Average length of schools in days, Wlhite.,.......... sess essccesenseees neduggbte -Badauuconocagaenconosega Hanpunenscaccen 70 
Average length of schools in days, COLOTOd ..cescsaeeereteorseeees Geene ie ereccsec ues seuss eeces opddasBenocnosdeKe 71 
Pe ed enema WOR SCMGO I MMUUYS....ceteeencccces2cs-csengi pened: asnnssacsnusenknans seseeseosnmosesraesienener'sie ecjdoosod Os 
Average length of schools in days, white, last VG AT eaeaonscratcarcerssdecnereesenecaeer vs sssusseinvers Nehcegnceaeess 877 
Average length of schools in days, color ed, UV A ements eisai eniiee sever eohrs cia denatulcntosewaws sesaderecassqecnes 87 
Average decrease since last report MeMeceuisie tae sesoriernonicersent sce) sovecaceee Sageanodtodubocdoncdonhocnsey aeanoosiancmendan 163 


The marked decrease in these figures, as before explained, is on account of the omission 
of the cities and separate school districts; were they included there would be but little 
change since last report. 

It might be of interest to note a few changes in the past ten years: 


In 1876-77, pupils enrolled ...... SOC TIORRODOU BSE E HERE SneGer Morass @oaueececesscastecse eecyesunees SEC UERe Occ TERR 148, 571 
In 1886-87, MUpUSieMLOlle dG acc .cecscsscesseercetesessee Muiiietetacdetccssree ceicesbcsecsiesscccces poSoodeocoaganHaccaGeddin 251, 700 
Bae Heese MEG TS MOAT S ra. casecsryecesesist ce seadeduasvssynccdstvaateies s4vessiinaveecsesues er een piers 108, 129 
Mp OamSe MOOISMAU ON bicscccnsercdetarserecsecdsesessovadeoceecisvess.ees sdgeasessecaedaccaetaseunessaseneceoseresacedess 7 175 
In 1886-87, schools taught ........ Peart iraeee podondocdodanendae ERASE ECEOCECEE OTRO eer OEE RUA CT CREE 5, 583 
Min Che ASCHIMECET VATS sri ratrecssscsiucsescscsceenecsesceesteevinactaceuesseiceeenssse savsessscucsseeredeccsreerccs : 1,408 
In 1876-77, poll-tax collected . CORO OC HO OOK EEE eoesoE Oe sevitennenneenenentannenennnnernenenneses $116, 627. 41 
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SCHOOL CENSUS—REDUCTION OF THE PER CAPITA. 


The school census of August, 1887, shows for the- whole State a total increase of chil- 
dren of school age (7-21) in two years of 32,614. Speaking of the effect of this increase 
upon the apportionment of the school revenues, Superintendent Palmer says that ‘the 
reduction in the per capita of the colored is larger than that of the whites on account 
of the liberal appropriations made by the last Legislature out of the fund for that race 
for the university for the colored people and for normal schools. It should be borne in 
mind that this reduction in the per capita occurs notwithstanding the additional appro- 
priation of $20,000 to the school fund made by the last Legislature. But for this ap- 
propriation the per capita would have been reduced some 4 cents lower than it was. 
These figures must impress every thoughtful person who desires the prosperity of the 
State and values the intellectual and moral culture of the young with the fact that, to 
make our public school system what it ought and must be, 


MORE MONEY IS NEEDED. 


‘Tn point of material resources and natural advantages Alabama is surpassed by no 
State in the Union. Capital as never before is seeking investment within her borders. 
The demand of the times is a public school system with adequate funds to place the 
blessings of at least an elementary education within the reach of every child in the 
State. Possessed of such a system, noState in the Union would have so bright a future 
as Alabama. But, if in our haste to grow rich, we neglect our public school system 
and the intellectual and moral training of our youth, these natural advantages and 
boundless resources may prove a snare and a curse by enticing to our State a mass of 
ignorant immigrants who care not for education, who regard not our long-cherished in- 
stitutions, and who are enemies to a higher and more ennobling civilization. But if 
we foster our public school system and make it the pride of our citizens, as many of 
our sister States have done, we will be blessed with 9 thrifty, enterprising class of im- 
migrants, who appreciate and who have been accustomed to free public schools for their 
children, and who will invest their money among us and heartily co-operate with us in 
developing our State and in perpetuating our free institutions. To such a class of im- 
migrants, a public school system that pays no more than $1 perchild, including poll 
tax; that pays teachers on an average only $21.87 per month; that runs its free public 
schools only 703 days in the year, and that does not pretend to provide any school 
buildings, is not very inviting.’’ 

After introducing statistics to show how much more Michigan, Arkansas, and Ten- 
nessee are paying for public schools than Alabama, the superintendent continues: 
‘With the foregoing figures before us it is not so surprising that in 1880 the census 
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shows that Alabama, out of a population of 1,262,505, had 433,447 over the age of 10 
years who could not write, while Michigan, with her splendid school system, out of a 
population of 1,648,690, had only 63,723, and Arkansas, out of a population of 802,525, 
had only 202,015, and Tennessee, out of a population of 1,542,359, nearly 300,000 larger 
than Alabama, had only 410,722 illiterates. 

‘“This difference may, it is true, be accounted for in some measure by the large illiter- 
ate negro population of the State, but it must be admitted by every one not blinded by 
prejudice that our meagre appropriations for public schools causes in no small degree 
this difference so disparaging to Alabama, when compared even with other Southern 
States. 

‘‘One of our wisest statesmen recently said ‘that no State in the Union is more deeply 
interested in the cause of popular education than Alabama.’ After citing the fact that 
more then 96,000 voters in the State could not read the ballots which, as freemen, they 
are empowered to cast for the weal or woe of their country, he asks with pertinency and 
much force, ‘How can we, with such a mass of ignorance exercising the great privilege 
of suffrage, hope to perpetuate the life and continued prosperity of our free institutions?’ 

‘* How to dispel this dark cloud of illiteracy that hangs over our State, shrouding all 
in gloom and obscuring our prospects for the future, is the practical question that should 
engage the mind and stir the heart of every patriot and lover of humanity. There isno 
better way of rifting this cloud of illiteracy than by letting in the rays of intellectual 
light into the minds of the young, or of dispelling the gloom that it engenders than by 
instilling in their young hearts correct principles and habits of living, which can and 
should be done by every teacher of our public schools. These schools are the available 
means for the intellectual and moral training of our young, and it is the highest duty of 
the State to sustain them, but to do this as it should be done, more money is necessary. 

‘‘Upon the imperative duty of the State to provide the means for the education of her 
children, I hope to be excused for making the following apt quotation from a speech of 
Lord Macaulay, one of the greatest historians, most brilliant writers, and ripest scholars 
of the past century: 

***T say, therefore, that the education of the people ought to be the first concern of a 
state, not only because if isan efficient means for promoting and obtaining that which 
all allow to be the main end of government, but because it is the most efficient, the 
most humane, the most civilized, and in all respects the best means of obtaining that end. 
This is my deliberate conviction, and in this opinion I am fortified by thinking that it 
is also the opinion of all the great legislators, of all the great statesmen, of all the great 
philosophers of all ages and of all nations, even including those whose general opinion 
is and has ever been to restrict the functions of government. ; 

‘*Strong as the foregoing is, it is not stronger than the following from that peerless 
orator and wise statesman, Seargeant S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, taken from a speech de- 
livered in New Orleans in 1846: 

‘**¥he principle that society is bound to provide for its members’ education as well 
as protection (protection of person and property), so that none need be ignorant except 
from choice, is the most important that belongs to modern philosophy. It is essential 
to a republican government. Universal education is not only the best and surest, but 
the only sure foundation for free institutions. True liberty is the child of knowledge; 
she pines away and dies in the arms of ignorance.’ 


LOCAL TAX RECOMMENDED. 


‘*In my former reports I have frequently expressed the hope that a sentiment favor- 
able to local taxation for school purposes might be awakened in the minds of the people 
of the State, and earnestly urged its importance as the best available means of securing 
sufficient funds to make a public school system efficient. But in this my hopes were 
blasted by a decision of our Supreme Court in a case brought up from the separate school 
district of Cullman, in which the Supreme Court held that such a tax was in violation 
of our constitution. The only chance to increase our school fund by means of local 
taxation is to have our fundamental law amended. ‘This should he done, as we can not 
hope to make our school system what it ought to be without local taxation. As may 
be above seen, Michigan derives more than one-half of her ample school fund from local 
taxation. But a change of our fundamental Jaw is not only uncertain, but at best its 
accomplishment requires time, and we can not afford to wait for this to be done.”’ 

In addition to the district of Cullman, mentioned by Superintendent Palmer, many 
communities, small towns, and country neighborhoods, says the Montgomery Advertiser, 
asked and obtained from the Legislature a special act authorizing them to levy a local tax 
for schools. These special acts were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
as above stated; but the fact that they were called for is conclusive evidence of the strong 
public sentiment in favor of free schools, and of the willingness to support them by 
voluntary local taxes, in addition to the State apportionment. 
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A STATE TAX PREFERABLE TO AN APPROPRIATION. 


‘‘Our only hope, so far as the State is concerned, is to increase the direct appropria- 
tion from the State. The people of the State have manifested a willingness to do this, 
as has been repeatedly expressed by their representatives in the Legisiature by an in- 
crease of the appropriation for schools within the past few years from $130,000 to $250, - 
000. It is confidently hoped that by the time our next Legislature convenes that the 
values of the taxable property of the State will have so increased that an additional 
appropriation for school purposes may be made without risk of impairing the State’s 
credit. A better plan still, in my judgment, would be to levy a special tax of say three 
niills on taxable values, to ‘be used exclusively for public schools. I believe in this way 
the people would more willingly pay this tax, knowing that it could never be diverted 
from the sacred purpose for which it was raised, and that it would be returned to them 
ten-fold in the enhanced valuation of their property, and better still, in the education of 
their children free of cost.’’ 


POLL TAX. 


‘There was no material difference between the school funds of the two preceding years’ 
except in the amount of poll tax collected. ‘There has been a very decided falling off in 
the poll tax, both in the amount of assessments and collections, but especially in the 
latter. The poll tax collected for the year ending September 30, 1886, was $144,962.37, 
while that for the past year was only $135,572.34, a falling off of $9,390.03. There was 
a failure on the part of the collectors in Elmore and in Sumter Counties to pay over to 
the county superintendents all the poll tax due the school fund in these counties, but 
this only amounts to a few hundred dollars and will not account for this difference. 
* *“« * By an examination of preceding reports it will be seen that the collections of 
poll tax are no more than they were several years ago. It is true that this failure to col- 
lect polls is chiefly in the ‘black belt,’ as it is sometimes termed, where the colored 
race are most numerous; but I feel sure that by greater vigilance on the part of collectors, 
and more rigid scrutiny on the part of commissioners’ courts, much more poll tax could 
be collected to increase the school revenues of the State than has been done the past 
year. By an act of the last Legislature the collector is charged with the collection of the 
insolvent polls of the preceding year, a much better plan than that of turning the lists 
over to the justices of the county, as required by the old law. The aggregate of errors 
and insolvencies allowed the past year amounts to $72,782.63, nearly one-third of the 
entire assessment, and more than half as much as was collected. This is not creditable 
to our people and does not manifest the interest in education that should be shown by 
those who so sorely need the blessings of a public school system. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


‘*T¢ will be seen that there has been collected, during the year, on claims for school 
lands, the sum of $8,855.79. It is to be regretted that the records of this office are so 
defective, caused, no doubt, by the confusion resulting from the Civil War, that it is im- 
possible to ascertain, with any degree of certainty, what particular subdivisions of school 
lands were purchased by those persons against whom the State holds claims; and, in many 
cases, parties claim that they have made full payment for school lands when the record 
fails to show any payments; and in some cases, lands were sold before the war, and there 
is no evidence in this office of any such sales. Itis very desirable both for the State and 
for the persons claiming these lands that the question of title should be settled, and 
patents issued to those entitled to them, and the claim of the State enforced against those 
who have not paid for the school lands claimed and used by them. During the year there — 
has heen constant inquiry about title to school lands, caused, no doubt, by the fact that 
these lands are becoming more valuable. It is to be hoped that county and township 
superintendents will take advantage of the favorable opportunity offered by the demand 
for these lands to secure settlements of these old claims held by the State. In many 
cases parties have been in the adverse possession of these lands for twenty and thirty 
years, claiming that the purcliase money has all been paid, and yet there isno pretence that 
the State has been divested of her legal title to them. In such cases the interest of the 
claimants demands that they should have these questions settled, and should secure a 
patent from the State under compromise act, approved March 1, 1881. Quite a number 
of settlements ander this act have been effe¢ted during the year, and considerable money 
certified into the State treasury to the credit of the school fund of the townships in which 
the Jand lies.’”’ 

ARBOR DAY. 


“In compliance with a request made by the Southern Forestry Congress, and in ac- 
cordance witha beautiful custom that is prevailing in well nigh every State in the 
Union, I requested the schools of the State to observe the 22d of February, George Wash- 
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ington’s birth-day, as Arbor Day, by planting shade trees and shrubbery on their school- 
abe and dedicating them with appropriate ceremonies to the memory of those they 
ove. 

‘* Notwithstanding the fact that the appointed day was most unfavorable, by reason 
of heavy rains, hundreds of schools observed the day, and thousands of trees were planted 
and dedicated amid the songs of the joyous children.”’ 

“That the day may continue to be observed until such results are obtained, I hereby 
designate the 22d of February as Arbor Day, and request its proper observance by all 
the schools of the State.”’ 


For other information relating to education in Alabama consult the Index. 


ALASKA. 


The following rules and regulations were issued by the Secretary of the Interior on 
June 15, 1887: 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE ConpDuUcT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 
IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA. 


By virtue of the power conferred upon the Secretary of the Interior by the Act of 
Congress of May 17, 1884, anthorizing him to make needful and proper provision for 
the education of children of school age in the Territory of Alaska, without reference to 
race, until such time as permanent provision shall be made for the same, the following 
rules and regulations for the government of the public schools in Alaska are hereby pro- 
mulgated: 


I.—General Management. 


SEc. 1. The general supervision and management of public education in Alaska is 
hereby committed to the Commissioner of Education, subject to the direction and con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Src. 2. There is hereby organized in the Territory of Alaska a board to be known as 
the Territorial Board of Education, to whom shall be committed the local management 
of the schools in that Territory, subject to the general management and supervision of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

The Governor of the Territory, the judge of the United States court for the time be- 
ing, and the general agent of education in Alaska shall constitute this Board of Educa- 
tion, and the general agent shall be secretary of said board and shall keep a record of its 
proceedings. 

Sec. 3. The regular meetings of the Board of Education shall be held, at such times 
as said board may appoint, in the town of Sitka, in said Territory. 

Src. 4. The Territorial Board of Education shall have power, subject to the approval 
of the Commissioner of Education— 

(a) To select and appoint the teachers of the public schools, to prescribe their duties, 
and to fix their salaries; 

(b) To provide general rules for the government of the schools and the attendance of 
the children; 

(c) To prescribe the series of text-books to be used in the public schools and to re- 
quire all teaching to be done in the English language; 

(da) To select the location and supervise the erection of the school-houses, to provide 
plans for the same, and to lease houses for school purposes. 

Src. 5. Requisitions for all materials for the erection of school buildings, articles of 
school furniture, supplies of books, stationery, and other necessary materials for the use 
of the schools must be made by the Territorial Board of Education upon the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and when such requisitions are approved by the Commissioner 
they will be transmitted to the Secretary of the Interior for his approval, and, when 
approved by him, the supplies will be purchased by the Commissioner of Education, 
and paid for as hereinafter provided. 

Src. 6. The Board of Education, at least three months in advance of the close of the 
scholastic year, shall submit to the Commfssioner of Education detailed estimates of 
the probable necessary expenses for the support of the Territorial schools for the next 
fiscal year, including therein the erection of school buildings, the pay of school officers 
and teachers and other employés, travelling expenses of the general agent and the dis- 
trict superintendents, rents, fuel and lights, furniture, school books, apparatus, and all 
other necessary expenses for the maintenance of the schools. 
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Src. 7. All salaries, expenditures, and other claims for the payment of educational 
expenses in Alaska must be audited by the Territorial Board of Education, approved by 
the Commissioner of Education, and, when approved by him, transmitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for his approval, and when so approved, will be paid out of the 
funds appropriated by Congress for the education of the children of the Territory. 

Sec. 8. In cases of special emergency the Board of Education may incur expenditures 
for immediate necessary school purposes in advance of the approval of the Commissioner 
of Education, but such liabilities shall be only for unforeseen and necessary purposes, 
and shall in no case exceed $100. 

Sec. 9. Whenever such extraordinary expense is incurred the Board shall make an 
immediate report thereon, in writing, to the Commissioner of Education, setting forth 
the reasons for incurring said expense, and transmitting properly signed and audited 
vouchers for the payment thereof. 

Sec. 10, In the preparation of estimates, vouchers, and other official forms and papers 
the blanks approved by the Treasury and Interior Department will be used by the Board 
of Education. 

‘Src. 11. For his services each member of the Territorial Board of Education hereby 
established shall receive the sum of $200 per annum. 

Src. 12. At the close of the school year the Territorial Board shall make a report to 
the Commissioner of Education, transmitting the hereinafter-mentioned renort of the 
general agent, and containing their opinions and recommendations respecting the sub- 
jects thereof, and such other topics as shail be deemed by them proper for the general 
welfare of education in Alaska. 


II.—The General Agent. 


Src. 1. A superintendent of education, to be known as the general agent of educa- 
tion in Alaska, shall be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, and shall hold the 
position during the pleasure of the Secretary, and until his successor is appointed. 

He shall receive from the Government for his services as general agent an annual sal- 
ary of $1,200. 

SeEc. 2. The general agent of education shall reside at Sitka, and shall be provided 
with an office, with the necessary furniture, stationery, fuel, and lights. He shall not 
leave the Territory without the written permission of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the general agent to exercise general supervision and 
superintendence over the public schools and teachers in the Territory, subject to the 
approval of the Territorial Board of Education. 

Sec. 4. He shall visit each school district and each school in the district of Sitka at 
least once a year. He may, once a year, in each district hold a teachers’ association at 
such time and place as in his judgment will best promote the interests of the public 
schools. The schools in the district of Sitka shall be under his immediate supervision. 

Src. 5. The general agent shall make a report at the end of the school year to the 
Territorial Board of Education, which report shall embrace— 

(a) The number and general condition of the schools in the Territory. 

(b) The rules and regulations prescribed by the Board of Education for the govern- 
ment of the schools and the duties of the teachers. 

(c) The number of children between the ages of six and twenty-one years in the Ter- 
ritory, the number of children attending the public schools, the number attending ether 
schools, and the number not attending any school. 

(d) The names, ages, residence of the teachers and other officers employed in the 
schools, and the amount of their respective salaries. 

(ce) The time spent by the general agent in the Territory and the time spent by him 
in visiting tbe schools. 

(f) And any and all information and suggestions that may be useful for the advance- 
ment of education in the Territory, or that may be required by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Sec. 6. Itshall be the duty of the general agent to keep an inventory of school books, 
school furniture, and other property received by him from the Government, and at the 
end of his term of office he shall deliver to his successor all of the books and papers of 
his office, taking a receipt therefor. 


ITI.—School Districts. 


The Territory of Alaska is divided into three school districts, which shall conform to 
the geographical divisions known as Sitka, Kadiak, and Unalashka, as follows: . 

SEc. 1. Sitka, comprising all Southeastern Alaska, with an area of 28,980 square 
miles. ' 
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_ Src. 2. Kadiak, comprising the region from Mount Saint Elias westward to Zakharoff 
Bay, with an area of 70,884 square miles. 

Src.-3. Unalashka, comprising the region from Zakharoff Bay westward to the end of 
ew Islands, aad northward to the Arctic Ocean, with an area of 431,545 square 
miles 

Sec. 4. In the districts of Kadiak and Unalashka the district superintendent, the 
United States deputy collector of customs, and the United States commissioner at Ka- 
diak and Unalashka shall constitute and are hereby appointed a school committee. The 
supervision of the schools in these districts shall be under these committees, and all re- 
ports of the progress and condition of the schools, with recommendations for the loca- 
tion of new schools, and for the erection and repair of school buildings, shall be made 
to the general agent by said committees, and for their services as members of such com- 
mittees the deputy collectors and commissioners shall be allowed $100 each per annum. 

Src. 5. In each of these two last-named districts or divisions the Territorial Board of 
Education shall appoint one of the teachers to act as district superintendent. These 
superintendents shall visit the schools of their districts at least once a year, and keep 
the general agent informed of their condition and wants as to school buildings, the man- 
ner in which the teachers perform their duties, and all reports shall be made to the 
general agent by the superintendents through the committees of their districts. The 
district superintendent, in addition to his salary as teacher, shall be paid the sum of 
$200, which shall be in full payment of his services and travelling expenses as such su- 
perintendent. 

Src. 6. The children shall be taught in the English language, and the use of school 
books printed in any foreign language will not be allowed. The purpose of the Govern- 
ment is to make citizens of these people by educating them in our customs, methods, 
and Janguage. The children are primarily to be taught to speak, read, and write the 
English language. Vocal music may also be taught in the schools. 

Src. 7. The Sitka training school should teach the primary branches of industrial 
education. The boys should be taught shoemaking, carpenter and cabinet work, print- 
ing, and such other trades as are of use in the Territor y, while the girls should be in- 
structed in intelligent housekeeping and household industries. 

Sec. 8. A common school should be established in every settlement where there are 
children in sufficient number, and at least one school in every tribe of Indians or native 
settlement. 

Comfortable school-houses must be provided. These schools must be open to all chil- 
dren without reference to race. 

L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The organization of the board of education provided for in the above rules and regu- 
lations has already been referred to in Chapter I (see p. 32). The board met at Sitka 
July 14,1887. Judge Lafayette Dawson was chosen president of the board, and Dr. 
Sheldon ai ackson, general agent of education for Alaska, secretary. 


Following is the report of the general agent to the Territorial board of education, to- 


gether with the letter of the board tr ansmitting the report, with recommendations, to 
the Commissioner of Education. 


LETTER TRANSMITTING REPORT OF GENERAL AGENT. 


S1itKA, ALASKA, November 17, 1887. 


Sin: We have the honor to transmit to you the annual report of the educational agent 
for Alaska, with our approval, except the recommendation, on page 571, of a division of 
the field. 

We consider a division of the district unnecessary—that it would only complicate and 
retard the educational interests of Alaska. 

But we would recommend one superintendent or general agent for the whole district, 
at a salary of not less than $2,500 per annum, and that he be ‘compelled to remain in tho 
Territory and give his undivided personal attention to the Government schools. 

Action of the Territorial board of education in Alaska. 

SHELDON JACKSON, Secretary. 


To Hon. N. H. R. DAWSON, 
United States Commissioner of Edueation, 
Washington, D. C. 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
Sitka, Alaska, June 30, 1887. 
To the TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION: 

Sirs: In accordance with the recent regulations received from the Hon. N. H. R. 
Dawson, United States Commissioner of Education, I have the honor to send you my 
second annual report as general agent of education in Alaska. 

This report covers the period from July 1, 1886, to June 30, 1887. 

But few of the friends of Alaskan education, outside of her borders, realize that this 
Territory is without roads, horses, stages, and railroads, and much the larger portion with- 
out steamers or other means of regular communication with the outside world. 

A monthly line of mail steamers reaches Sitka anda few points in southeastern Alaska, 
and that is all; and when tourists make the grand excursion to Alaska, they only sail 
among the islands in one small corner of the country. 

The great main-land of Alaska, with its smoking volcanoes, mammoth hot springs, 
highest mountains, largest glaciers, grandest rivers, wildest scenery, teeming animal life, 
and strangest natural phenomena, unvisited and unseen, stretches away two thousand 
miles beyond them. 

And not only is Alaska largely cut off from the outside world, but in a certain sense 
it is cut off from itself; that is, there are no public means of intercommunication between 
its widely-separated sections. The private steamers of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
a few whaling vessels, an occasional trading schooner, and the Revenue Marine steamer, 
on their annual cruise to Behring Sea, are the only vessels seen in its waters, and they only 
for a few months in summer. 

When, therefore, the United States Government was led to undertake the establishment 
of public schools in Alaska it was met at once with the difficulty of transportation. This 
proved so serious that the Government was compelled to be content the first year with 
taking charge of the schools in southeastern Alaska previously established by the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions. The only exceptions were the schools at Unalashka and 
on the Kuskokwim River. 

Very unexpectedly a teacher was able to reach the former on a steamer chartered for 
another purpose. ‘To reach the latter the Moravian Church, which took the contract for 
conducting the school, chartered a schooner at San Francisco, which conveyed the teacher 
and his party 4,479 miles to the mouth of the river. The material for the houses, school 
supplies, and supplies for the household were then transferred to row-boats, which car- 
ried them to their destination, 150 miles up theriver. Thesame vessel that conveyed the 
teacher carried the lumber and hardware for the necessary buildings, the family furni- 
ture, the school appliances, and provisions for twelve months. They left San Francisco 
on the 3d of May, 1885, and it was the middle of the following August before all the 
building material reached its destination, at Bethel. This was the Moravian party of 
Rev. and Mrs. William H. Weinland, Rev. and Mrs. John H. Killbuck, and Mr. Hans 
Torgersen. 

When, therefore, in 1885 the responsibility of establishing schools in all sections of 
Alaska was placed upon the Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
he was greatly embarrassed by his inability to secure reliable and explicit information 
concerning the educational needs of the villages of civilized Creoles, Aleuts, and Eski- 
maux in southern and southwestern Alaska. 

Application was made to and instructions received from the Honorable the Secretary 
of the Navy, directing the commanding officer of the United States ship Pinta to take 
the general agent on a trip of inspection along the coast. 

A combination of circumstances prevented the ship from making the trip. 

Tt was then decided that the only practical way of securing the information absolutely 
necessary for the intelligent action of the Government was to send aspecial vessel under 
the control of the general agent. 

Nothing could be done, however, until the amount of the appropriation for 1886-87 
should be known. ‘The appropriation was not made until the 4th of August, 1886. 

Immediately upon the passage of the bill I was authorized to charter the schooner 
Leo, and by September 3 teachers had been summoned from Texas, California, and 
Washington Territory, the vessel loaded with lumber for school-houses, family furni- 
ture, and supplies, and we were on cur way tosea. The authority to charter the vessel 
was given by Hon. John Eaton, by letter dated on the 4th day of August, 1886, as shown 
by 2 cony of his letter among the papers. The schooner was chartered from John G. 
Brady, of Sitka. .The cost of the trip was $4,535, which was paid to Brady on the Ist 
of February, 1887, out of the appropriation, as per voucher on file. 

The cruise proved a stormy one, consuming 104 days. Passing through the equinoc- 
tial storms, we encountered the early winter gales of that high northern latitude. 

Laying our course for Atkha, one of the Aleutian group of islands, the storms finally 
landed us, September 21, at Kadiak, 900 miles to the eastward of our destination, Ka- 
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diak Island is the western limit of forests along the southern coast of Alaska. It is also 
near the eastern limit of the Innuit, or civilized Eskimau population. 

The first European or Russian settlement on this island was made by Gregory Sheli- 
koff in 1784; and soon after a school (the first in Alaska) was organized for the children 
of the Russians. Also the first church building in Alaska was erected on this island 
For a long time it was the Russian capital and the chief seat of their operations in Amer- 
ica. A tombstone in the Russian cemetery bears the date of 1791. 

The village has a pleasant look, and consists of 43 log-houses, 23 rough board houses, 
and 12 painted ones. It has a Russian Creole population of 303, of whom 143 are chil- 
dren. There are 20 white men in thesettlement. The Russian school had been extinct 
for more than a quarter of a century, and for years the people had been looking for an- 
other. It was a great satisfaction to be permitted to give them a good school. Prof. 
W. E. Roscoe, an experienced teacher from California, with his wife and babe, was 
stationed at this place, and received from the people avery warm welcome. He had 


been landed but a few hours when a delegation of adults waited upon him and asked that - 


a night school for instruction in English might be established for the married people. 

Mr. Benjamin McIntyre, the efficient general agent of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany, furnished a school-room free of rentand in many ways gave important help to the 
teacher. Valuable assistance was also received from Mr. Ivan Petroff, deputy collector 
of customs. 

Opposite Kadiak is Wood Island, with 50 bright children. The patriarch of the vil- 
lage gathered them into a room and then made a touching appeal for a school. It was 
with a heavy heart that I said to them, as subsequently Iwas compelled to say to many 
others, ‘‘I would be glad to give you aschool, but I can not.’’? The meagre appropriation 
by Congress of $15,000 for the education of the ten or twelve thousand children of Alaska 
necessarily deprives the majority of them of any school. 

To the north of Wood Island is Spruce Island, where a Russian monk, at his own ex- 
pepse, kept up a school for thirty consecutive years. He died and his school was dis- 
continued. To their entreaties for a school we had to turn adeaf ear. They are a well- 
to-do people, with humble but pleasant homes. They have a number of cows, make 
butter and cheese, and raise potatoes. The men are mostly hunters of the sea-otter. 

Still farther north is Afognak Island, with 146 school children. A school was estab- 
lished among them, with Prof. James A. Wirth in charge. While superintending the 
unloading of the school supplies through the breakers we were invited by one of the vil- 
lagers to a lunch of rice, fried chicken, potatoes, eggs, bread, and sweet fresh butter, 
cake, home-made preserves, and Russian tea served in glass tumblers. 

From Afognak we visited Karluk, with its 118 children; Akhiok, 48; Ayakhatalik, 
72; and Kaguiak, 45. All of these groups of bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, and healthy 
children had to be refused schools for want of funds. Atsome of these villages the ladies 
of our party were the first white women ever seen. 

From the Kadiak group of islands, nine days’ battling with the waves brought us to 
Unalashka, in Behring Sea. This is the commercial port of western Alaska and contains 
a population of 340, 132 of whom are minors under twenty-one years of age. 

Mr. 8. Mack, agent of the Alaska Commercial Company; Dr. Call, the company physi- 
cian; Collecter Barry, and Commissioner Johnston did all in their power to make our 
visit pleasant. At this villagea school of 24 pupils was in operation under the control 
of the Russo-Greek Church. The teacher, Tsikoores, was born in Greece and partly 
educated in San Francisco. 

The boys attend school in the forenoon and the girls in theafternoon. The instruction 
is mainly in the Russian language. 

The public school maintained in 1885-86 had been discontinued. 

The appropriation of Congress was made so late in the summer that there was no op- 
portunity of communicating with the teacher. 

He hearing nothing from the Bureau with reference to continuing another year took 
passage upon the revenue steamer, at the close of her summer cruise, and left the coun- 
try. The desks and school supplies were removed to Unga. 

The Greek Church has 16 general holidays and 200 minor ones during the year, which 
are celebrated more or less by the Alaskan churches. These numerous holidays prove a 
serious hinderance in securing regular attendance at school. 

American citizens that have never heard a prayer for the President of the United 
States, or of the Fourth of July, or the name of the capital of the nation, are taught to 
pray for the Emperor of Russia, celebrate his birthday, and commemorate the victories 
of ancient Greece. Upon one occasion, trying to inform them that we had come from the 
seat of government at Washington to open the way for the establishment of schools, we 
found that the only American city they had ever heard of was San Francisco. After 
laboring with them, one man was found who had somehow heard of Chicago. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington were unknown regions. 

In the mountains back of Unalashka a volcano was in active eruption. 

Passing out of the beautiful harbor of Unalashka four days brought us by the magnifi- 
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cent smoking volcanoes of Shishaldin and Pavoloff to Belkofsky, the centre of the sea- 
otter fur trade. ; 

This place, with its white houses crowning a high bluff, presents a very pleasant ap- 
pearance from the sea. It has a population of 203 Aleuts and Creoles, of whom 91 are 
under 21 years of age. The Greek Church keeps a small school with an attendance of 
16 at the time of our visit. The teaching is in Russian, with the exception of two after- 
noons in the week, when a Creole teaches in broken English. We were importuned to 
establish a good Government school, but the appropriation was too small. 

From thence we sailed to Unga, the centre of the cod fisheries of the North Pacific. 
Unga has the largest American population of any village in Western Alaska, and a 
greater appreciation of the valueofa goodschool. Ithas 74 children under 21 years of age. 

At this point I left Mr. and Mrs. John H. Carr to establish aschool. On this trip a 
complete census was taken of the population from Kadiak westward to Attoo, and in a 
total population of 3,840 I enumerated 1,649 children. These are children of a civilized 
people who, by the terms of Article III of the treaty of 1867 between Russia and the 
United States, are declared to be citizens, and are guaranteed all the “‘ rights, advantages 
and immunities of citizens of the United States,’’ and yet after nineteen years of total 
neglect the United States Government only gives them three teachers, and the American 
churches but one missionary. 

At every station visited the agents and employés of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
without an exception, gave us their hearty co-operation and all the assistance in their 
power towards the establishment of their schools. At two of the stations they supplied 
the buildings necessary for the schools free of rent,and at all of them furnished the teach- 
ers with their household supplies on the same terms given their own agents. Without 
these facilities it would have heen almost impossible to have established the schools in 
that section. 

From Unga eight days’ driving before the storm brought us to Klawak, one of the 
principal settlements on Prince of Wales Island. It was my purpose to establish a new 
school at this point, but finding that the salmon cannery and saw-mill had closed for the 
season and the larger number of the people left for their winter village, Tuxikan, with 
the full consent of the teacher, Prof. L.W. Currie, I took him and his family to Tuxi- 
kan and temporarily established the school at that point. In the spring,when the peo- 
ple returned to Klawak for work, the school was removed to that point, where it now is. 

Bidding them God speed, four days bring us to Sitka, the capital of the Territory, with 
its two good day schools and flourishing industrial training school. 

At Sitka, taking on board the Governor and his interpreter, we sailed to Killisnoo, 
where was landed lumber and materials for a new school building. 

Calls were made and schools inspected at Hoonah, Juneau, Wrangell, and Tongass. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Saxman, with their furniture and school supplies, were removed 
from Loring to Tongass, and finally we dropped anchor at Seattle, Puget Sound, on the 
15th of December, and the memorable voyage of the first load of school teachers for 
Alaska was at an end. 

All the objects of the trip were secured. 


CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


St. Michael.—In pursuance of the plan of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to establish schools in at least a few of the leading centres of the Territory (as the 
amount appropriated was not sufficient to do more), correspondence was had with the 
Mission Board of the Protestant Episcopal Church with reference to the establishment 
of a public school in the valley of the Yukon River. 

Owing to the impossibility of getting the necessary supplies into that region the first 
season, it was finally arranged that the school might temporarily be located at St. 
Michael, on the coast. Consequently on the 1st day of July, 1886, a contract; for the 
establishment of such a school was entered into between the Hon. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and Dr. William 8. Langford, Secretary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Mission Board. 

Rev. Octavius Parker, of Oregon, was appointed teacher. From a correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Langford and the Alaska Commercial Company, the former was led to believe 
that although houses were very scarce at St. Michael, yet they would be able to provide 
for the teacher. 

Upon Mr. Parker’s arrival at his destination he found, to his great disappointment, 
that although the agent of the company did everything in his power for him, even to 
sharing his own residence, yet the quarters were so contracted that it was with great 
discomfort that his own family could get along, and that there was no possible place for 
holding a school. 

To add to his difficulties the priest of the Russo-Greek Church, who had previously 
been living in the Yukon Valley, removed to St. Michael and opened a school, teaching 
the natives in the Russian language. This church school, while doing next to nothing 
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for the children, yet through misrepresentation and prejudice kept them away from the 
Government school. 

Professor Parker, however, taught a few from time to time in his own sitting-room. 

He has now purchased a building at Anvik, on the Yukon River, where he will open 
a school next September with Rey. John W. Chapman as assistant. Although there are 
two teachers the Government pays but one salary. 

This school met with a great loss last winter in the death of Mrs. McDowell, who had 
accompanied Professor Parker as an assistant. 

Bethel. —At this point, 150 miles up the Kuskokwim River from Behring Sea, school was 
opened on the 8th of September with six pupils—four boys and two girls; of these, three 
boys were boarding pupils, living in the teacher’s family. This number gradually in- 
creased until he had an attendance of thirteen. The migratory habits of the people after 
food, and the custom of the whole family accompanying the man and father, greatly in- 
terferes with the attendance on school. The few children who did attend were found to 
be willing and apt scholars, and made as good progress as could be expected inastrange 
language. The boys are taught and required to do their own washing, ironing, and 
cooking. Asthe children have never been accustomed to any restraint, the school hours 
have been broken up as much as possible. The school day consists of two hours in the 
forenoon, two in the afternoon, and one in the evening. Outside of these hours they cut 
and split wood, wash, iron, cook, and do chores. Good buildings were erected at the 
expense of the Moravian Church, and the foundations of an industrial training school are 
being wisely laid. During the last two years there has been a great scarcity of food in 
the valley of the Kuskokwim, which has interfered with school operations, but it is 
thought that a sufficient supply can be secured this season, which will enable the teacher 
to receive all the pupils that shall offer. 

There are twenty-two regular villages on the river, with a population of 2,600. 

On the coldest day last winter the thermometer recorded 44° below zero as over against 
50° below during the winter of 1885-86. I regret to say that, owing to illness in his 
family and hemorrhages of the lungs himself, Professor Weirland has been compelled 
to leave the field and return to Pennsylvania. 

The school will be carried on by Mr. and Mrs. John H. Killbuck, experienced teach- 
ers from Kansas. They have been in the work at that place for the past two years, and 
have made considerable progress in mastering the native language. 

Nushagak.—During the summer of 1886, Rev. Frank E. Wolff, of Wisconsin, was sent 
out by the Moravian Church to erect a teacher’s residence and school-house at Nusha- 
gak, at the mouth of the Nushagak River, Behring Sea. After the erection of the resi- 
dence, he returned east for the winter. On the 12th of May last, accompanied by his 
family and Miss Mary Huber, he sailed from San Francisco to open a Government school 
at Nushagak. Miss Huber is a teacher from Pennsylvania, of large experienceand great 
success, who resigned her position in a prominent ladies’ seminary in order to enter the 
Alaska work. At this school, as at the others, the Government pays but one salary. 

These three schools, 500 miles from each other, and central to a population of from 10,000 
to 12,000 uncivilized natives, should by all means be sustained. They are the entering 
wedges to the civilization of that whole great region—the beginning of better things. 
And the trained men and cultivated women who are willing to exile themselves from 
the world, endure therigorsof anarctic climate, battle continuously with cruel supersti- 
tions and filthy customs, and work witha barbarous, degraded, and dirty people, in their 
zeal to educate, civilize, and lift up the child population and transform them into useful 
citizens, are worthy of full sympathy, hearty co-operation, and a generous support. 

Unga.—This is the chief sea-port and village on the Shumagin Islands. Schoolopened 
on the first day of November, 1886, with Professor and Mrs. John H. Carr, of Washing- 
ton Territory, teachers. 

The only place that could be obtained for the school was a small and uncomfortable 
room 22 by 93 feet. Into this the children were crowded so closely that they could not 
leave their seats for recitation. A commodious school-house is a pressing necessity. The 
progress of the pupils has been as gratifying as it was unexpected. Towards the close of 
the school year the Russo-Greek Church established a school in this village and sought 
to draw the children away from the Government school, but without success. 

The Russian school, like the majority of theirschools in Alaska, is mainly taught in 
the Russian language, and the studies are largely on the liturgy and catechism of the 
church. This school met with a great lossin the death of Mrs. Carr on the 15th of June. 
By her sweet disposition, as well as skill in teaching, she had secured the affections of 
her pupils to an unusual degree. | 

Kadiak.—This school was kept in a cooper shop, which was fitted up and kindly ten- 
dered to the Government by the Alaska Commercial Company. While it was a gener- 
ous act on the part of the company, for which the Bureau of Education should render 
it thanks, yet itis not to the credit of a great Government that it must be dependent 
on private parties for buildings in which to hold its schools, 
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A good substantial school building is greatly needed at Kadiak. . 

The pupils manifested a great fondness for and excelledin writing and drawing, but 
with a few exceptions were dull in arithmetic. In addition to the ordinary day school 
Professor Roscoe held an evening school for working men who could not attend during 
the day, and Mrs. Roscoe an atternoon school for married women. 

Strenuous efforts were made upon the part of some to discourage the attendance of 
the children, and a strong prejudice manifested itself against the children being taught 
English. But notwithstanding the opposition 59 pupils were enrolled during the year. 

Over against these discouragements there were some encouraging examples of unusual 
eagerness to secure the advantages of a good school. 

One family, over 80 miles away by sea, reading in a stray copy of a San Francisco 
paper that a public school was to be established at Kadiak, broke up housekeeping and’ 
the mother and two grown daughters moved to Kadiak to attend school, reaching there 
six months in advance of the teacher. 

Another family, consisting of a mother and five children, on their way to school were 
- shipwrecked and lost. There is no doubt that there are many families ready to make 

great personal sacrifices to secure educational advantages. 

Professor Roscoe has made good progress in leaining the Russian language, spoken by 
the pupils of hisschool. As he becomes more and more proficient in it he will be more 
and more successful in teaching English. 

Afognak.—This school has met the usual difficulties encountered in all the schools 
among the Aleut and Creole population. The people in language, and still more in 
sympathy and feeling, are Russian. They are taught in some cases to believe that the 
American occupation is but temporary and that Russia will again come into possession. 
Many of them look upon the Americans as barbarians and do not wish their children to 
learn English. In some cases an effort has been made to frighten those who manifested 
some interest by telling them that as soon as their boys learned English the Govern- 
ment would draft them into the army and carry them off, no one knew where. 

The school at Afognak had the further difficulty that there was no interpreter to be 
had, as at Kadiak and Unga, or any children of Am:rican fathers, as a nucleus for the 
school. Neither parents nor children have any idea of the necessity of application or 
the importance of the advantages offered them by the school. Then, the building used 
for the school (the only one suitable that could be rented in the community) was too 
far one side to accommodate the people. Notwithstanding these and other hindrances, 
a good school was maintained and the children that attended with any degree of reg- 
ularity made good progress. They excel in music, writing, and drawing. 

The murder of Mr. B. G: McIntyre, the general agent of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany at Kadiak, was a great blow to the school. He had great influence among the 
people of the islands and had actively interested himself in behalf of the schools. 

Prof. James A. Wirth, who has natural gifts in acquiring language, being able to speak 
several Kuropean tongues, is making rapid progress in 1. arning the Russian, which is the 
language of his district. 

The private building occupied by the school is inccnvenient and unsuited for the pur- 
p se and a comfortable building should be erected at once in a central location. 

Chilcoot.—Owing to the infrequency of communication (this school being 100 miles from 
a post office) it was not for some weeks after school should have commenced that I re- 
ceived the resignation of Miss Sarah M. Dickinson as teacher and it was several weeks 
aiter her successor was appointed before he could reach the place. 

The school was opened in January by Mr. Salomon Ripinsky with a good attendance. 

The average continued large until April, when the parents, hiring as packers to the 
miners going into the interior, took their children away with them. 

This greatly diminished the attendance during the spring months. 

Through the courtesy of Rev. Eugene 8. Willard, in charge of the Presbyterian mis- 

‘sion, a good building, desks, etc., were furnished the school free. 

Juneau.—Dr. F. F- White, i in taking charge of this important school at the commence- 
ment of the school year, at once proceeded to systematize and grade it. 

The school opened with a good attendance of American and Creole children, the na- 
tives being largely away from home preparing their winter supply of food. But as the 
natives returned to their homes the attendance of their children steadily increased 
through the winter until spring, when they were off again for food. As the attendance 

of the native children increased that of the Americans and Creoles fell off. It was the 
old story of mixed schools. The appropriation allowed of but one teacher, and conse- 
quentry there cauld be but the one school. In1885and 1886 the attendance was largely 
Creole; in 1886 and 1887 it was largely native. 

The advanced classes finished their geography and made satisfactory progress in United 
States history, physiology and hygiene, and arithmetic, both mental and practical. 

It was a notable fact that the first and second chiefs of the Auke tribe were at times 
daily attendants, and their children among the most regular of the pupils. 
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Juneau, being the largest and most important settlementin Alaska, should have a good, 
substantial school building and separate schools for the whites and natives: 

dillisnoo.—This school has had to contend in common with the others with irregular 
attendance. 

fe Johnston speaks approvingly of the eagerness to learn manifested by the Cre- 
ole pupils. 

At the commencement of the school year lumber and material were procured to erect 
the much needed school-house, but a difficulty arising with regard to the location the 
erection of the building was delayed until thissummer. This is the first school build- 
ing erected by the Government in Alaska. 

Sitka.—The two Government schools at the capital of the Territory are housed in 
buildings that a thrifty farmer would not consider comfortable enough for his cattle. 
They also have to contend with irregularity of attendance, especially in the school for 
natives. 

Miss Powell reports the rapid advancement of the Creole pupils and the gratifying 
progress they are making in learning the English language. 

If suitable buildings can be erected this coming fall the usefulness of these schools 
will be greatly increased. 

Irort Wrangell.—This eldest of the schools in southeastern Alaska has had a most suc- 
cessful year. 

The school year opened with 45 pupils and steadily increased to 112. It can well be 
called the polyglot school. Among the pupils were representatives of 13 tribes, Ameri- 
cans, and the following half bloods: French and Stickine, Irish and Stickine, American 
and Stickine, American and Russian Creole, American and Alaskan Creole, American 
and Hydah, Scotch and Hanegah, and Norwegian and Taltan. 

With regard to the intellectual capacity of the full and half bloods, Miss McAvoy re- 
ports that while the half bloods learn more easily, the fall bloods master their studies 
more thoroughly. That while the half bloods are more nimble of brain, the full bloods 
have quite as much ofit. And that the full bloods learn to speak better English than 
the half bloods. She also reports the great interest her children have taken in the - 
Child’s Health Primer and the hygiene for young people. i 

The school has been kept in a room in the old hospital. The roof leaks, the water 
pours in around the windows, and the floor of the front porch has rotted away, and 
partly fallen in. Ifthe school is to be kept in the same place another season the build- 
ing should be extcnsively repaired. 

Klawak.—This is a new station, the school being established for the first time last 
winter. The school was first commenced at Tuxikan, where, with commendable hero- 
ism, Mr. and Mrs. Currie had volunteered to go. Asno white man had ever resided in 
the village there was no suitable dwelling to be had, and the teacher was compelled to 
occupy 2 portion of one of the native houses. This was a plank building about thirty- 
seven feet square with a rotten bark roof. Through the cracks of the plank floor the 
surf could be seen at high-tide dashing under the building. The house was constructed 
after the native fashion, all in one room. Entering the door, steps led down two feet to 
a plank platform seven and one-half feet wide, which extended around the four sides of 
the room. From the platform steps descended three feet to the lower floor, which formed 
a pit twenty-one by twenty-two feet in extent. 

In the centre of this pit a space eight feet squarc had been left unplanked. This was 
the fire-place. In the roof directly over the fire-place a similar opening had been left 
for the escape of so much of the smoke as had not previously escaped through the cracks 
of the sides of the building. Through this same hole in the roof the rain descended in 
sufficient quantities to put out the fire. 

On the platform opposite the door was a small room fifteen and a half by six and a 
half feet used as a bed and store room. The hole in the roof was roughly boarded up, 
and a large box stove placed in the pit, which became the school room. 

Posts were erected at each corner of the pit, and sheeting stretched across, curtaining 
off the platforms on two sides of the building. These platforms thus curtained off be- 
came the residence of the teacher. The native with his family of six occupied the other 
two platforms. 

Into this dilapidated and uncomfortable building this cultured family, in their zeal 
to lift up this poor people, moved without a murmur. 

In the spring Mr. Currie, with his family, removed to Klawak, renting the only 
building to be had, an unfinished board shanty erected out of refuse lumber. 

Notwithstanding all these discomforts and hindrances he had a very large school, his 
total enrolment for the whole year being 184. The best work, however, can not be ex- 
pected until the teacher has a comfortable building in which to house his school. 

Howkan.—This school has continued to send in its good monthly reports. 

The temporary shanty which for several years past has been used for the school dur- 
ing a heavy snow storm Jast winter was crushed, and now the school is shelterless, 
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In some respects the Hydah are considered the best people on the North Pacific Coast, 
and immediate steps should be taken to erect a school-house suitable for this important 
Hydah centre. 

Tongass.—In southeastern Alaska are the three small villages of Port Tongass, Cape 
Fox, and Scowls, neither of them with a population sufficient to justify the expense 
of a school, and yet, if united, would form the constituency of a good school. 

To secure such a school the leading men of the three villages have agreed to leave 
their old settlements and together build a new one. 

In the hope that the united village would be located at Loring, Prof. S. A. Saxman, 
of western Pennsylvania, was sent to that place. 

Finding but very few people there (work for the season having closed at the salmon 
cannery), it was thought advisable that for the winter at least he should teach the 
school at Tongass. 

During the Christmas holidays Professor Saxman, accompanied by Mr. Louis Paul, a 
native missionary, and another native, started to visit Port Chester, a place that had been 
mentioned as a suitable location for the new village. The party was lost at sea. When 
they did not return two search parties were sent out, who found the canoe broken on 
the rocks. The bodies of the men were never recovered. This sad event closed the 
school. 

It is now more than probable that Port Chester will be settled this summer by a col- 
ony of Christianized and civilized natives from Metlakahtla led by Mr. William Duncan. 
If this proves to be the case, it will make a centre around which the scattered popula- 
tion can cluster and secure good school facilities. 

The above schools furnish the following statistics: 
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years of age.|......... 74 | 143] 146 GON renee: D435) | PAU.) | Ascaecead OEM |Beceteess|esaceaees 134 
i 
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Number in sundry branches of study. 
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CHURCH AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the above, schools have been in operation on each of the seal islands, 
St. Paul and St. George, supported by the Alaska Commercial Company. The Russo- 
Greek Church has had small schools at Unalashka, Belkofsky, Kadiak, and Sitka. * * * 

At Juneau there has been a school under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and at Sitka an industrial training school under the control of the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions, assisted by the Indian Bureau. 

Although applied for, I have failed to receive the statistics of the Russian and Roman 
Catholic schools. 

The Sitka Industrial Training School, with its large and commodious buildings and 
teaching force of 13 persons, is the best equipped school in the Territory. 

The two principal industries at present taught the boys are carpentering and black- 
smithing. The institution is also furnished with tools for boot andshoe making, and a 
press and complete outfit for a printing office. 

During the present summer the Elliott I. Shepard Industrial Building has been erected, 
furnishing accommodations for the carpenter shop, wood-carving, boot and shoe room, 
and printing office. A hospital building has also been erected in connection with the 
school. 

Mr. Edwin Hale Abbott, of Milwaukee, has generously offered to found a department 
of wood-carving and weaving, in which the native population excel. 

The attendance has averaged 100. 


As the boys and girls are clothed, fed, lodged, and taught at the institution, they are - 


continuously under the influence of the teachers, and the best results are secured. 

The school is under the management of Prof. William A. Kelly, assisted by Rev. 
Alonzo E. Austin, chaplain; Mrs. A. E. Austin, matron of the Boys’ Home; Miss A. R. 
Kelsey, matron of the Girls’ Home; Miss Ida M. Rogers, teacher in the school-room; Mrs. 
Susan 8. Winans, teacher in sewing room; Miss Virginia M. Pakle, teacher in the laun- 
dry; Mrs. Charles E. Overend, teacher in the kitchen; Mr. C. E. Overend, teacher in 
the carpenter shop; and Mr. Joel Liberty, teacher in the blacksmith shop. 


* * * * * * % 
During my trip last fall along the coast of southern Alaska to Behring Sea, I procured 


a complete census of the Aleut, Eskimau, and Creole population from Kadiak to the end 
of the Aleutian Islands. 
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Last winter the teachers of southeastern Alaska took a census of their respective vil- 
lages. These statistics are embodied in the following table with those taken by myself 
during my trip of last fall to the Aleutian Islands: 


eee 


Adults, Minors under 21. | T 
= eee | Total | Total : ee 
Name of village. | | adults. ichildren. Stee He 
| Men. | Women.| Boys. Girls. | | ae 
Ca aaa oo ae (ey Ome ara : | 
bys asic aa eee eee 101 74 81 65 175 146 321 
meee oc ee 31 26 31 17 57 48 105 
PMMA The cote ee eacareccnacessesscnsessess 25 18 19 | iy 43 s 79 
ZA IESIO sceeconcr eight eee Ene 81 90 16 25 171 41 212 
AtLOO....cescccccrccscsscecessercoeecseee ee 41 51 27 ot see 61 | 153 
PACA Gaim Leeestinesere-sesseersiestsare==s es 4 9 4 3 13 Te 20 
Ayakhatalik O7 42 39 33 99 | fot 71 
Belkovsky ...... i 57 55 42 49 112 | 91 | 203 
I Ouledmeresieetessecesesiesess 25 21 19 16 46 35 81 
OTn Sor GRE 7 poneeononacnannod Waves csieste: 20 13 11 29 33 40 ies 
Douglass and Kukak.......ssse 23 i 16 20 40 | 36 | "5 
Ce ccs cenesisessun cndee 100 80 75 68 180 143 323 
Keaguiak ......cssssereenseccroescoecooees 27 32 27 18 59 45 | 104 
WRN iltlasemeeeercnesctiecrccnessscees cosas . 58 By 62 56 111 118 22) 
TESA DEY] oo qononconacconcosoqdoconcnonodocd 49 33 39 32 §2 71 153 
PEST Asetcceeseceerscessssecccsssoeccess 1L Ti 11 4 18 15 28 
ROU GWAIIS Kayarersccssaresestcinecsessse ss @ 10 10 4 19 14 33 
TECTIA a sencceonnconcnseoda ceo cuMconDs 12 6 10 14 18 24 42 
AVIA US] ViTteeenersiecsscsscscseescceacssss 10 11 il 15 21 26 | 47 
MOTSHME VO leesertserssrsrecccdaccsreerses 4 32 21 21 18 53 39 2 
Nikolaievsky ..... 5 12 14 vi 17 21 33 
Oganok. ........se0000 seed 17 18 13 14 | 30 27 62 
ONGera OTe erscecesscreccecsosscesn + ‘48 34 41 25 82 66 148 
CONPIONE scosconnongbannoocoonenqdooscnoncadan 43 37 3 ol 80 82 162 
Spruce Island....... pepanndsaconooton: 40 38 4 14 78 18 96 
iWiriniakKtesresstesces Meventcorensccencete ss GAT 33 30 29 60 59 119 
Unalashka......... Recess Be dloccsccerecece 117 91 70 ’ 62 208 132 340 
FU ces eco e noo en chs ane sa eee 34 33 36 38 67 74 141 
BViOSM ESSENSE cs serccrsessecceeses sess 10 10 5 » od 20 12 382 
VO OCOIS lA Citerresscsssscescesocrses> 41 84 31 19 75 50 125 
inl CoOtmecccrrstesccccc esos sccsescosss 41 52 3 29 90 60 150 
BPM eC cuUleeeeeaecsiscscccsscsscisss osc 5's ress 413 202 131 114 615 245 860 
GU SIASS*C1CYasecesccssccecescesescens 387 146 69 88 533 157 690 
Killisnoo. padcooqnaadoacioocasadenondnagda 200 150 100 100 350 200 500 
Sitka... se00 390 388 256 247 778 503 | 28 
Tuxikan 58 57 76 56 115 182 247 
Howkan 81 60 62 72 141 134 | 275 
Tip PAW ie fescevciosiossss8 2,725| 2,164; 1,571| 1,509 x 4, 889 so| 3, 080 3, 080 | 7,969 
The following persons have been employed and paid from the school fund: 
Name, Occupation. Place, Compensation. 
Sheldon Jackson...... Meacscccessses ties: Suede General agent......sccccscseses Si blonereeceree: ecents $1, 200. 00 
Octavius Parker ....... openquacumnG Medsensssee's PREACH ET tsctesmesteneecestececsess MOU: Michael... | No school. 
: Per month. 
Wiliam H. Weinland........ Pectetase ect se sls reetaee seo: di euauaasereeeeceeeaeo eee et lielortecscecscscocss $150. 00 
RUCOLUTIM IMEC UI Terese eeaserte ce ccc cecccscesereceesiou|ceeecsosc Cl Osscssoessccsaccvcssccicestres Win aeeecees eraeeuesesis 150. 00 
WVV ABIGAIL OS COC ete etertetstcrctcccscsccustesesescsecs|seesscees a sdiecsseccceecieaituestecenss GAGA eeeeececeseeee ==: 150. 00 
Siginecnds. STE cage eee Odio catcasesegscces suse ieeees ISSCOP I NEWS soem noone 50. 60 
SAOMMOMPRC US OV eeecscenescenscsetcooces veces] tess sess: GOs: eevtaeastecsacces sets: Whi COOtMtseres: se 30. 00 
PEP ECSENNANLEG Serco rere ss sles eee penogacncsadanonasesoode lsandénaca OOvicsascccdsestecssvencssssees JUIN a Uleeses esses ee: 159. 00 
NV ReorevOMMEVUI Ln eeeeeeccs ce ncecsseeccs cess corr recs vaseC(l Osvoescesscoscccesaneceseseeedlaess.: Owe ites eresiesnc 40.00 
George B. Johnston Killisnoo.......00. 120. 00 
Margaret Powell......... Sees SiUicateeeccss. §0. 00 
PanlnizerlnOlmeUtiOMnscrersscescresccoscecorere cons: [PovessexcClOssecccsecssanscascareescsasesbetss GO scesscsees: 80. 00 
Lyda L. pe ee Peeestasiststececetsiccrtocomredicessaese a WeVWorancellc.s..ces0:s- 80. 00 
L. W. Curric.. AEDES UUCEELDSOIICECOCORELO Gl alwyeu eeceeeeseesesss 150. 60 
Pan tL 6 ooo roe ccccatevicccle bec. vcncus AONVallueseeeeeseseeet 89. 00 
MAUS TINE oss ssesscssecsceescceeesess eerecseretier cee sces do PIR OVISASS eo eeeecedseerss 150, 00 
GES OC Ofireceetercctsecceesscluicccssccescenesws oval (Janitoreeccsc... Mesa teesieceescaess ORS Te mcesconnescon: 2.60 
Edward (September to January)........ Ih reesess Ov vecerscsrccecess Cpndodceoa4 Sitlsai2iecescssscceeeoeee 2.00 
Garfield (February to June)..........0006. | Lessee Or ee eee cscconswetee Mie. < 6 Ce erence 2.00 
Flora Koonk (September to March)...|........ (6k comooncnonccoosaqnoacionorid Wie noel icc. 2,00 
Lelia McCormick (April to June)... ih sraconecCl Ouenerereieer sce ce ccs veatte dbebesss CO: Socceseree aes cmos 2.00 
J. G. Charles (Septemberto IF ebruary) Le eceetes LOM este ett ccestaveisersed ET OW CST crrccuseest ot 2.00 
Benjamin John (March)... Se Oo eee 2.00 
J.S. Skultka canal and é May).. ee Rec GUS epee ey eee a do. 2 Sa ee 1.50 
Alfred Skili (June)... Meee et ecceetetens piorecesse Cl Ocers descess scece seceapaees sR «25e GO Wiicieccrsse scenes 1.50 
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No official course of study has been marked out for the various schools, The expe- 
rience of the two years during which public schools have been in operation, and the ex- 
perience ofthe mission schools for nearly twelve years, have demonstrated the fact that . 
it would not be wise to hamper the teachers with a course of study that would not fit 
the surroundings of the school. Attendance is so irregular, the pupils of such different 
ages (from 6 to 60), with such varying aptitudes for acquiring the English language, 
and all ages in the primary grades, that a uniform plan would be impossible. It must 
be left necessarily to the tact and originality of the teacher. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The reports of the several teachers during the year are burdened with complaints of 
irregular attendance and of their inability to secure the best results from their teaching 
because of this irregularity. The new board of education has taken this matter in 
hand, and it is hoped that something may be accomplished next year in securing a more 
regular attendance of the pupils. 

The appropriation of Congress forthe education of children in Alaska, without distinc- 
tion of race, was only $15,000. 

If the schools had been dependent upon that alone, either one-half of them would 
have had to be closed, or all of them closed up at the end of six months. Fortunately 
there was an unexpected balance of 1884 which was available. The aggregate expense 
of running the schools the past year has been $25,000. In the appropriation for 1887 
and 1888 the sum of $25,000 has been granted. As itis very essential that the number 
of schools should be increased and buildings erected at the more important points, I 
would urgently recommend that the appropriation for 1888 and 1889 be. increased to 
$50,000. 

Every publication which helps to make Alaska known to the outside world, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, helps the school work. 

Among the popular works on Alaska published in recent years are the following: 

Life in Alaska. By Mrs. Eugene.S. Willard. Illustrated. Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestnut Street. Pp. 384. Price $1.25. 

Among the Alaskans. By Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pp. 351. Price $1.25. 

A Trip to Alaska. By George Wardman. San Francisco: Samuel Carson & Co., 3 
Sansome Street. Pp. 237. Price $1.25. 

Our NewAlaska. By Charles Hallock. Illustrated. New York: Forestand Stream, 
39 Park Row. Pp.200. Price $1.50. 

Alaska and Missions on the North Pacific Coast. By Sheldon Jackson, D. D. 
Illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 755 Broadway. Pp. 400. Price $1.50. 

Alaska, Its Southern Coustand the Sitkan Archipelago. By E. Ruhamah Scidmore. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Pp. 333. 

Along Alaska’s Great River. By Frederick Schwatka. Illustrated. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Limited, 739 Broadway. Pp. 360. 

History of Alaska, 1730-1885. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. San Francisco: A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. Pp. 775. 

Our Arctic Province. By Henry W. Elliott. Tllustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 473. 

Alaska and its Resources. By William H. Dall. Illustrated. Pp. 627. 

Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska. By Frederick Whymper. TIllus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 353. 

Report of the Expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, ‘By Lieut. P. H. Ray. Tlus- 
trated. Government Printing Office. Pp. 695. 

Pacific Coast Pilot, Alaska, Part 1. United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. Pp. 
333. Price $2. 

Report on the Population, Industries, and Resources of Alaska. By Ivan Petroff. 
Illustrated. Government Printing Office. Pp. 189. 

Report on Seal Islands. By Henry W. Elliott. Illustrated. Government Printing 
Office. Pp. 188. | 

Alaskaandits People. By Capt.G. W. Bailey. Government Printing Office. Pp. 52. 

Education in Alaska, 1881. By Sheldon Jackson, D. D. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 28. 

Education in Alaska, 1886. By Sheldon Jackson, D. D. Illustrated. Government 
Printing Office. Pp. 88. 

The Cruise of the United States Revenue Steamer Corwin in the Arctic Ocean, 
1881. By Capt. C. L. Hooper. Illustrated. Government Printing Office. Pp. 148. 

Alaska Coast Pilot, Appendix 1, Meteorology. By Wm. H. Dall. Government 
Printing Office. 
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T would recommend the following additions to and modifications of the school laws: 

1st. That as the new rules and regulations look to obligatory school attendanco, 
the board of education be authorized to employ a special policeman to eniorce attendance 
at each settlement where a public school exists and at which there is no other police- 
man to perform the duty; said policeman to be paid from the educational fund. 

2d. That the supervision of the schools of the Territory be divided into the eastern 
and western division. 

The eastern division shall comprise southeastern Alaska and the western division the 
remainder of the Territory. 

That a superintendent of public instruction be appointed by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education for each of these divisions. 

That the superintendent of the eastern division shall have his headquarters at Sitka, 
and be ew officio secretary of the board of education. 

That the superintendent of the western division shall have his office at the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, and spend that portion of the year in which vessels are plying 
between the different ports of western Alaska in visiting the schools in his district. 

This division of the superintendence is rendered necessary— 

(a) Because there is no meansof transportation between eastern and western Alaska. 
The one section is reached by sea from Puget Sound, and the other section by sea from 
San Francisco. This is such abarrier to jurisdiction, that although the civil government 
has been in existence over three years, not one of the civil officials has been able to visit 
any portion of the Territory outside of southeastern Alsaka, except the general agent 
of education, and he only succeeded by chartering a special vessel. There. have been 
several murders in southwestern Alaska, but the guilty parties are at large because the 
court has no means of reaching them. 

(6) This division is rendered necessary by section 4 of rules and regulations, which 
directs that the general agent ‘‘shall visit each school district and each school in the 
district at least once a year.”’ 

This is a physical impossibility. With the present means of communication no one 
person can visit each schoolin the Territory once during the same year. If he gives his 
attention to the schools in southeastern Alaska he can not reach those in western Alaska 
the same season. And vice versa, if he attempts to visit the schools in western Alaska 
it will keep him away from southeastern Alaska the entire season. In the forming state 
of the schools it is important that a yearly visit should be made, but this can only be 
accomplished by a subdivision. 

3d. I would again renew my recommendation that the Honorable Secretary of the 
Interior be requested to ask Congress for $50,000 for the school fund for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1889. 

4th. I would further recommend that the annual reports of the several teachers, the 
special report of Miss Alice C. Fletcher to the Honorable Secretary of the Interior on 
the neéd of schools in western Alaska, and the proceedings of the Territorial board of 
education be printed in the appendix to this report. 

5th. I would still further recommend tha’ legislation be asked from Congress setting 
apart one-fourth of the gross revenues of Alaska annually as a fund for the education of 
the children of Alaska without distinction of race. 

In the Western States and Territories Congress has granted sections 16 and 36 in each 
township for the use of the schools in said States and Territories. 

{nm Alaska the lands are unsurveyed, and when in course of time the general land laws 
are extended over it, the nature of the country and the requirements of the population 
will prevent the laying out of the land to any great extent in sections of a mile square. 

While no school fund is practicable for years from the lands, the General Government 
derives a regular revenue from the Seal Islands, a portion of which can be used in the 
place of the proceeds of the sale of the school lands. 

The present method of supporting the schools by an annual appropriation prevents 
the feeling of permanence. A failure on the part of Congress any one year to make 
provision for the support of the schools will close them up, causing a loss of public 
property and a serious drawback to the success of the schools, 

Very truly, yours, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
United States Gencral Agent of Education in Alaska. 


For other information relating to education in Alaska consult the Index. 
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ARIZONA. 


[From Report of Governor C. M. Zulick, 1887.]_ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The public school system of Arizona is a subjectof prideto allof hercitizens. School 
advantages are freely offered to every child in every part of the Territory. Paying higher 
salaries than any State or other Territory, it also requires a higher standard of ability 
in the teacher. The public schools are supervised by a Territorial siiperintendent of 
public instruction, who is elected biennially. There is also a Territorial board of edu- 
cation, consisting of the superintendent of public instruction, Territorial treasurer, and 
the Governor, whose duty is to adopt rules and regulations for the government of the 
public schools and libraries, devise plans for the increase and management of the Terri- 
torial school fund, prescribe and enforce the use of uniform series of text-books and course 
of studies, grant educational diplomas, and revoke for immoral conduct or evident un- 
fitness for teaching Territorial diplomas. The probate judge of each county inthe Ter- 
ritory is made ez officio county superintendent of the public schools for hiscounty. His 
duty is to apportion the school moneys to each district of his county, to draw the neces- 
sary warrants on the county treasurer for expenses against the school {und, enforce the 
course of study, the use of text-books, and the rules and regulations for the examina- 
tions of teachers as prescribed by the proper authority. The Territory is divided into 
school districts, which are presided over by three school trustees, who are elected ata 
special election, and whose duties are to generally superintend all school matters within 
their district. The public schools of the Territory are maintained by the levy of a tax 
of 3 cents upon each $100 value taxable property, collected and paid into the Terri- 
torial treasury asa special fund for school purposes, and then apportioned to the respect- 
ive counties. ‘The school year begins on the 1st day of July and ends on the last day 
of June. The Territory hasalsoin successful operation a normal school, located at Tempe, 
Maricopa County, and has endowed a university at Tucson, Pima County, which is not 
yet constructed. 

All moneys accruing to the Territory by the sale of personal or real property of an 
escheated estate, or from the rents or profits of lands or tenements held as escheated, are 
payable into the school fund, as also all moneys arising from fines, forfeitures, and 
gambling licenses. 

By her liberal and progressive system of public schools Arizona is diffusing knowledge 
among her rising generation and preparing her youths to intelligently assume the duties 
of American citizenship when clothed with its cares and responsibilities. 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


By act of Congress there have been seventy-two sections of public lands within the 
Territory granted for the purposes of a university, also the sixteenth and thirty-sixth 
sections of every township for a school fund. The Territory is deprived of the use of 
these lands until it becomes a State. Ifthe sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in every 
township could be sold and the money arising from the same appropriated to defraying 
the school expenses of the Territory, it would prove a great benefit to the cause of edu- 
cation and greatly relieve our overburdened tax-payers. Arizona needs the benefits to 
accrue from these lands now more than when she becomes a State, and should enjoy the 
privilege of their disposal the same as is granted the States. Not having any control 
over these lands they are fast being denuded of timber, so that when we do enter state- 


hood and control them they may practically prove valueless. Again, manyof these sec- ~° 


tions are being occupied by settlers who innocently and from want of information are 
wasting time, labor, and money in clearing the land, erecting buildings, and making 
improvements which will in the future prove a total loss to them. 

I respectfully recommend that Congress be asked to give the Territories the same priv- 
ileges as the States now enjoy in this matter and authorize the absolute transfer of these 
lands to the respective Territories for the immediate benefit of the cause of public edu- 
cation. : 


For other information relating to education in Arizona consult the Index. 


ARKANSAS. 


For the statistical and other information in the possession of the Bureau relating to 
education in Arkansas consult the Index. . 
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CATIFORNIA. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


State text-books.—In addition te the books heretofore directed, the State board of edu- 
cation shall compile or cause to be compiled an elementary arithmetic, an elementary 
grammar or language lessons, an elementary geography, and a ph ysiolozy and hygiene, 
including a system “ot ceymnastics and instruction as to the nature and effects of alcolioli¢ 
drinks and narcotics. 

All orders for text-books shall be made upon the superintendent of public instruction, 
and shall be accompanied by cash at the price fixed as the cost price at Sacramento. 
The following persons are entitled to order: (1) County superintendents of schools, (2) 
principals of St até normal schools, (3) secretaries and clerks of school districts, (4) re- 
tail dealers who make affidavits not to sell any books of the State series at a price to 
pupils exceeding that fixed for them. 

All State text-books shall be furnished to pupils at the cost of printing, publishing, 
and postage. 


For other information relating to education in California consult the Index. 
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COLORADO. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


State superintendent to construc laws.—The State superintendent is to decide all points 
touching the construction of the school laws, and his decision shall be held to be correct 
and final until set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction or subsequent legislation. 

School year.—The beginning of the school year has been changed from September 1 to 
July 1. 

Maps of counties. —Each county superintendent is required to have prepared a map of 
his county, showing the correct ‘boundaries of the district. 

Penalty of failure to make reports: —W henever any district shall fail to make the annual 
report required by law, or to maintain aschool for one year, or keep up its organization 
of officers, the county superintendent may declare such district annulled, and annex its 
territory to adjoining districts. 

Term of school directors.—Cne school director is to be elected annually, to serve for five 
years, tnstead of two for three years, as heretofore. 

Qualification of voters in the maiier of contracting a school debt.—At all elections held for 
voting upon a proposition to create or contract a debi by loan for the purpose oF erecting 
or furnishing school buildings, or purchasing school greunds, only such .qualified elect- 
ors of the district shall vote thereat as shall have paid a school tax in such district in 
the year next preceding such election. 

Free teat-books.—District school boards are required to furnish free text-books for the 
use of all pupils when authorized to do so by a majority vote of the district as expressed 
at any regular or special meeting. 

Expurgation of school libraries.—School boards are directed to exclude from school and 
school libraries all books, tracts, papers, aud other publications of an immoral or perni- 
cious tendenc7. 

Library taz.—The hoard of any district may order the levy of not to exceed one-tenth 
of 1 mill, the proceeds of which shall be used exclusively in the purchase of books fora 
library, to be open to the public under such rules as the district board may deem need- 
ful for the proper care of the said library. 

Forfeiture of school funds.—Any school district failing to maintain a public school at 
least three months of any school year shall not be entitled to receive any portion of the 
schoo] fund for that year. 

Schools taught in the German and Spanish languages.— Whenever the parents or guardians 
of twenty or more children of school age of a district shall so demand, the district board 
may procure eflicient instructors to teach the branches required by law in the German 
and Spanish languages, or in either. 

Temperance instruction. —Src. 1. The nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and 
special instructions as to their effects upon the human system, in connection with the 
several divisions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, shall be included in the 
branches of study taught in the public schools of the State, and shall bé studied and taught 
as thoroughly and in the same manner as other like required branches are in said schools 
by the use of text-books, designated by the board of directors of the respective school 
districts, in the hands of pupils where other branches are thus studied in said schools, 
and by all pupils in all said schcols throughout the State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the proper oificers in control of any school, described 
in the foregoing section, to enforce the provisions of this act; and any such ofticer, scheo 
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director, committee, superintendent, or teacher, who shall refuse, fail, or neglect to comply 
with the requirements ‘of this act, or shall neclect, refuse, or fail to make: proper provis- 
ions for the instruction required, and i in the manner specilied by the first section of this 
act, for all pupils in each and every school under his or her jurisdiction, shall be removed 
trom office, and the vacancy filled as in other cases. 

Rents of sei aw requiring rents of school lands to be applied to the in- 
crease of the permanent school fund has been repealed. 


For other information relating to education in Colorado consult the Index. 


CONNECTICUT. 
[From Repori of Board of Education for 1886-87—Charles D, Hine, Secretary.]} 


ENUMERATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


fthe 153,260 children enumerated as between four and sixteen years of age, 126,426 
were reported as having attended school. This attendance may have been {or one: ‘day 
or a few days only. It includes those who attended private as well as public schome 
but does not include any over sixteen a ears of age. 

Of the whole number enumerated, 26,834 are Teported as having attended no school 

Of these non-attendants, 10,203 were "reported to be under five, and 8,891 were be- 
tween five and eight years of age. Thus 19,094 were either too young to attend or 
were below the compulsory limit; 5,556 were reported to be over fourteen and had passed 
the compulsory limit. 

We have left 2,184 non-attendants between eight and fourteen, the limit of compul- 
sory attendance. ‘This is larger than last year by 268. 

Causes of falling off in aite ndance,—In 1879, 86 out of every 100 children enumerated 
were enrolled in public schools, and 53 out of every 100 enumerated were in regular at- 
tendance. In 1887, 82 and 49 out of every 100 were enrolled and in attendance - respect- 
ively. The fact which deserves attention is that a decreasing proportion of the persons 
enumerated attend scliool. 

Among the causes of this falling off are: 

1. The large towns exclude all children under five, and everywhere there is little dis- 
position to send very young children. 

2. The limit of sixty days has become in many places the standard, and instead of long 
periods of attendance there have been long periods of work with intervals of school. 

The law prohibiting employment of children under thirteen would naturally increase 
the number in attendance; but so many advanced with a bound from eleven or twelve 
to fourteen that in few schools has any increase from this cause been noted. ‘The diffi- 
culties encountered in ascertaining the ages of children, whether by reference to town 
or school records, are very great. Without doubt many children under thirteen are to- 
day escaping the provisions of the law relating to employment and attendance through 
false statemerts of parents. 

Liffect of private schools upon attendance.--The average attendance in all the schools was 
853 less than last year. 

This contraction is in part explained by the opening in several large towns of private 
schools. ‘This speciai cause can not long operate, because the number which can be with- 
drawn from public to private schools is Jimited, and the limit will soon be reached. 
Moreover, private schools can not exist in competition with public schools as long as 
the latter maintain a clear superiority. This superiority has thus far been easily main- 
tained, and no considerable number of people can be enticed or compelled to diminish 
the privileges of theirchildren. So long as the best education is found in public schools 
these schools will attract the great body of children. 

Connecticut leads in the matter of compulsory attendance.—The law which requires all 
children under thirteen years of age to attend 120 days in each year places this State in 
the lead in respect of compulsory attendance. In districts where school is open not. 
longer than six months in the year comformity to the law will permit no absence not 
guarded by the recognized legal excuses. 

The law now regards each week’s absence a distinct offence on the part of the parent, 
who may be proceeded against at once, and also permits the State board of education 
more actively to engage in enforcing attendance. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN. 


The record of active work by the agents for the enforcement of the Child- Labor Act 
of 1886 is sammarized for the year as ‘follows: 


Number of towns visited..... svaias danced ncuacelunsleverssutsesesoviolcevee ealp ve ones SaRCORR CRE Teee ORT tet Eman 
Nutber of establishments specially inspected .. visis'sBasuisie cocvslonevleueacees ve suesleneeciiosecslosceeme Mee coccecc ieee 401 
Numberot establishments visited mcr crcteosssseeceeacosl cocccensiceeerecte sce ceetrer eee sasneessoaceelh settee teen 2,149 
Number of children under thirteen found.............. jeis-vce adele wie cndelouuslculede ooebioos uslenesseiek es tal sti somes aaieenee 83 


Number of children reported as discharged ............csssscevereaee sestinceninersees eneaeeuecenes soiesceuseteasetaimenes 1,173 


s 
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Few cases of violation of the law have been discovered. ‘These cases range all the 
way from pure accident to careless and illegal negligence. 

The law is plain and simple and easy of administration. None of the evils which 
were appreliended from its passage have resuited. Business has not been affected; no 
appreciable number of families have left the State; idleness has not increased ; - vagabond- 
age is not prevalent, and cases of hardships have not been numerous. 

“There is no evidence that attendance at school has sensibly increased in consequence 
of the discharge of 1,173 children from employment. The rapacity of parents has im- 
pelled them to false statements concerning the ayes of theirchildren. The reports indi- 
cate extensive, deliberate, and unqualified lying for the sole purpose of securing the 
money which their children can earn. It is difficult and generally impossible to fix this 
falsification by evidence admissible in court. The result is that children are employed 
who ought not to be employed, and are out of school when they ought to be in school. 

Employés have generally yielded cheerful obedience to the law, assisted in its execu- 
tion, and approved its form and principle. The exceptions are so few that they are 
conspicuous. Deliberate and intentional evasion and deception have been found in one 
ease only.- 

TEACHERS. 


f 

Sex of teachers. —The secretary gives a tabular summary of the statistics of teachers 
since 1866, from which the following conclusions are drawn: 

In the winter of 1865, 31 in every 160, and in summer, 5 in every 100 teachers were 
men; in 1887, in winter 15, and in summer 11, in every 100 were men. Thenumber of 
teachers increased about one-third. 

In the same period the number of female teachers employed in winter increased 1,111, 
while the number of male teachers decreased 122. The number of male teachers em- 
ployed in summer is larger by 230, and the number of female teachers in summer by 
771. The number of male teachers in sux mmer shows accurately the number of male 
teachers continuously employed. It is evident that, so far as permanent situations are 
concerned, men are not giving place to women; while more and more districts that 
formerly alternated in winter and summer employ women for the whole year. More- 
over, women have entirely superseded men in primary and most grammar schools, leav- 
ing open to men only asmal!l number of grammar schools, an insignificant number of 
high school positions, and substantially all the positions requiring supervisory duties. 
In ungraded schools few men are employed, either in summer or winter. 

Number continuously employed. —The number continuously employed has more than 
doubled, and the number of beginners shows a steady decrease. 

Wages of teachers.—The wages of men show fluctuations from year to year, being af- 
fected by the addition or subtraction of two or three large salaries to the small aggregate. 

The average wages of women have increased, but not very rapidly or largely. There 
are still about 900 female teachers whose salaries are $30 a month or less, and of these 
500 receive $25 or Jess. This sum is received for six to nine months’ service, in most 
cases for not more than eight months. In fine, 900 teachers receive less than $240 
per year, and out of this all expenses must be paid. It will be profitable to those who 
accept poor teachers and regard poor schools as a necessity to consider the effect of such 
meagre salaries. ‘There is no encouragement for preparation nor for continuance in the 
business. There is no chance for a decent living, nor any ae except that of duty, 

to thoroughness or improvement. 
SCHOOLS, 


Number of days of session.~-There has been a steady advance in the number of days 
schools are in session. The average for the State is now 180 days, or 9 months in the 
year. In many towns schools are open 10 months or 40 weeks, and a majority of the 
children of the State can attend for this longer period. In too many districts there are 
but 120 days or G months in the school year, and children can not and do not make a 
steady progress, 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


School accommodations.—The number of school-houses built sinco 1865 is 618, which 
is more than one-third of the whole number now standing. 

While the number of school-houses reported is the same for 1867 as for 1888, there 
have in 20 years been great changes. New buildings are constantly demanded and 
erected in cities and large towns, while in declining towns school-houses have been en- 
tirely abandoned. 

Often two or more contiguous districts have united and occupy ene school-house in- 
stead of the two or more formerly requires 

The number of sittings is greater than the number of scholars who enter the public 
schools. It can not be said, however, that there are ample accommodations for all 
children. ‘There are towns and districts where little children are wasting their time, 
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because too many are crowded into one room. Not more than 40 children can be seated 
- and instructed in one room, if due regard is paid to health and efticient teaching. 

“specially do young children form bad habits and fail in the special work of early 
years, if they can not receive adequate attention. 

School Uibraries.—In the last few years the interest in libraries and books for schools 
has greatly increased. ‘The number of school libraries has increased in 4 years from 
219.to 322. The number of districts drawing money, from 195 to 287, and the amount 
drawn, from $3,025 to 55,000, the limit of the State appropriation. 

There were more applications at the close of the last fiscal year than could be paid out 
of tle appropriation tor the year. 

These libraries have everywhere been of advantage to the schools. They have stimu- 
lated the scholars and aided the teachers. There is need of legislation which will make 
the benefits received from this hbrary money permanent. There are many districts which 
have in years past drawn this money from the State and to-day have not a remnant of a 
beok or of any apparatus. There are well-known cases of misappropriation, while the 
cases of neglect and loss because of changing offices are very numerous. _ 

The gratifying advance shown in the matters of buildings and libraries is not universal. 
There are still poor school-houses and 300 districts which have never drawn library money. 
The following statement, verified by personal inspection, describes a school-house in a 
district which will neither repair nor build: ‘‘The appearance of the inside of the room 
is bad. ‘The floor is dirty, the desks cut and unpainted, some of the seats broken so 
that they are hardly 6 inches wide, most of the plastering is off the walls and ceiling, 
and the windows are loose and dirty. The onthouse was inanawful condition. * * * 
The.door Was off its hinges, and the building faced the road.”’ 


PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The town deposit fund—An illustration of the result of wnreonditional gratuities to edu- 
cation. —The amount of fund as reported for 1887 was $753,326.87: 


Invested in town securitics (orders, DONS, Ct.) .......cecccocccsersresccsoece recess crscrsasssenccecccesesseees $528, 593. 88 
INOUES ATICEIIONUSAMES necice soos scecccsscversectaccrsessscetesvevesu secsessetsseuscercerccer th meteeetostenreeumestencretttts 1414, 862. 13 
MBM Ke SCO Clee cers cacsesas ccs sec vese oie Gaeeo vu dsadesecdaesexsoescans oho poadadouseeccteeoesseceectren eee ee er ae eee eee 21,184.51 
AVIA OC'SHATIKS So csc sce sccel cou dessoeiscs'cceesiie sss sooscesesessetscessleesssuissoesevdunestecsscennteseseosetecoseettetteettnetnnte 29, 185. 48 
Rail rOadlAnGewAter DONS iccccccsccecccescacssesiasesecesesssesssoceevasstecsetrocccessvedeausccntsccetoceuctetmetteteta 10, 400. 00 
IMME SO LALE RULE ASUTN 5. c nce ccecencsss saves ecrcesssesvaresiersss sesevescansesocecosssssesolssssessrvecsetecrsssserteemeettmetmets 17, 328. 48 
Washsrinv hands OL LLERSUTCTA).cccesscuscessscesteceeuiseveccsesessseessvcavecescoses cesaseasesesavesescesecerteseremttttten 1, 822.39 


753, 326. 87 


In the amount ($528,593.88) reported as invested in town securities is included a 
large sum upon which towns do not make any pretence of paying interest; other con- 
siderable sums which the town officers never heard of; other sums invested in town 
farms, public buildings, etc. The reports from officers charged with the care and legal 
application of this fund unmistakably indicate that not a dollar! thus invested in any 
sense promotes education in the common schools, as the condition of the trust requires. 
It follows that this large trust fund given upon plain conditions has been to the extent 
of these town orders and bonds entirely estranged, if not illegally diverted, from its 
original purpose. 

Of the notes secnred by mortgage, a large part not accurately ascertained are worth- 
less. A few towas hold some unproductive real estate taken on foreclosure. 

In fine, five-sevenths of this fund devoted by the State and received in trust by the 
towus, if not dead, is in a profound and very unhealthy sleep. 

The interest is not a substantial sum of money which can be devoted to schools, but 
a fiction, legal or illegal, which appears on the books or not, as the town desires. 

Local funds.—The amount of interest on local funds is reported to be $7,723.20. 
While no investigation has been made, it is probable that these funds have been ab- 
sorbed and have practically disappeared in the same manner as the town deposit fund, 
that this showing of interest is merely a method of book-keeping, and that there ac- 
crues therefrom no real addition to the amount appropriated to public schools, 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Text book on physiology.—The-text book of physiology and hygiene, with whose prep- 
aration the board of education was charged in 1886, was, after numerous and some- 
what troublesome delays, issued in September last. 

lt was at first intended that the book should consist of two parts, one for the teaclier 
and the other for the scholar. This was, for the present at least, abandoned, and the 
work was issued in a duodecimo cloth cover of 53 pages, with a series of charts for each 
school using the book. 


1A considerable sum, perhaps $20,000, is held by town officers, awaiting investment. This, when 
invested, would be really productive. 
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Tn reference to the purpose of the book, one view regards the law as mainly requiring 
the teaching of ‘‘the effects of alcoholic liquors, stimulants, and narcotics on the human 
system.’’ If this is correct, tuere should only be enough physioloxy and hygiene in the 
book to furnish a peg on which to hang such teaching. Precisely this idea obtains in 
some quarters and finds public expression. Another view regards the law as requiring 
primarily the teaching of physiology and hygiene, but with the effects of alcoholic 
liquors, etc., more fully dwelt on than in the usual text-books for the teaching of that 
study. This view was ertertained by the board in the belief that it was correct and 
that it expressed the intention of the General Assembly, which during its deliberations 
on the subject struck the word ‘‘evil’’ from the bill, which originally provided for 
teaching concerning ‘‘ the evil effects of stimulantsand narcotics.’”? It was the purpose 
of the board to follow faithfully the law in the preparation of the book (which duty was 
far from the desires of the members of the board) and to the best ability to set forth 
only the truth. 

The call for books has been voluntary on the part of school officers. Thus far the 
board has not prescribed its book to the exclusion of any other. It is a noteworthy 
aud gratifying fact that without such prescription the books have gone into all the 
towns and independent districts except six. This general distribution of the book is 
due largely to the fact that it costs nothing; but it is presumed that if the book were a 
bad one it would not be accepted. 

It is too early to pronounce a confident opinion upon the experiment. Some like the 
book and some do not. So far as can be learned, and the investigation has been im- 
partial, these who like it are more than those who do not. It is not in purpose, nor in 
methods suggested, an ordinary text-book, but many who are interested in good teach- 
ing approve its plan. 

TOWN MANAGEMENT. 


A bill was introduced at the last session of the General Assembly providing for the 
control by every town of the schools within its limits. 


ARBOR DAY. 


In 1886 the State Legislature passed an act directing the Governor to designate annu- 
ally an Arbor Day to be observed in the schools, and for economic tree planting. — April 
29, 1887, was so designated. Returns have been received from 412 out of 1,424 school 
districts in the State, showing that on that day 3,432 trees and 727 shrubs were planted. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Child labor.—-The agents appointed by the State board of education under the act of 
1886 (which forbids the employment of children under 13 years of age) are authorized 
to enforce the provisions of the law as they may be directed by the State board. 

Light of women to hold office.—No person shall be deemed ineligible to serve as a mem- 
ber of any board of education, school visitor, or school committee by reason of sex. 

Compulsory attendance.—Children under 13 years of aga who have attended school 24 
wecks of the preceding 12 months, and children between 13 and 14 who have attended 
school 12 weeks within the preceding 12 months, and children over 14 years of age 
shall not be required to attend school during all the school year, provided they are law- 
fully employed to labor at home or elsewhere. 

Any parent who fails to have his children attend school regularly during the entire 
school year, except when they are excused as above, and except when the child is desti- 
tute of suitable clothing, or is mentally or physically unfit to receive instruction, shall 
be subject to a penalty of $5 for each week’s failure. 

Attendance at private schools shall not be regarded as compliance with the provisions 
of the law requiring attendance at school unless the person in charge of such school 
shall make reports to the State board of education similar in form to those required from 
the public schools.! 

For other information concerning education in Connecticut consult the Index. 


DAKOTA. 
[From Report of Superintendent FE. A. Dye, 1886-87.] 
¢ = : , 
‘Dakota has passed the time of phenomenal growth, asshown ina more numerous popu- 


lation and increasing number of school-houses and an enlarged taxation for the support 
1 al _ ° . 
of the schools. She must now be content with a slower growth than has characterized 


it has been difficult for many years to obtain full statistics of private schools, and the method 
adopted in this statute, while perhaps displeasing to many. is yet one brought about by necessity, 
in order that the authorities may get more accurate notions as to the amount of schooling which is 
being given to the children of the State.”’—(Hartford School Report, 1886-87, p. 31.) 
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her progress in the decade closing with 1885, as shown in these tangible results; butthough _ 
slower in these directions, it does not argue that there is not a substantial and certain 
growth in the educational affairs of the Territory. The statistics herewith reported pre- 
sent a very healthful growth, but the most important results of school work ean not be 
tabulated nor presented in statistics. As the excitements that usually attend rapid set- 
tlements and material development in a measure subside, men are disposed to attend 
more and more to the immaterial affairs of life. Wealready have ample evidence of 
this change in the rapidly multiplying private and sectarian schools; in the anxiety 
which men manifest to secure the establishment of these schools near to their homes, 
and in an awakening interest in the real progress and work of the school. The past year 
has been fruitful in new schools, and we may safely assert that education has shared 
fully in the general prosperity, and in the steady development of the Territory it has 
more than held its own. The people of Dakota generally have a lively, if not an enthu- 
siastic, interest in the schools and education. ‘They are demanding better schools and 
are liberally voting taxes upon themselves for the purpose of providing and supporting 
them. The children are kept more continuously and regularly at school, the best teach- 
ers are being sought and employed, and the length of terms is gradually increasing. In 
many of the counties it is with the greatest difticulty that a teacher without a special 
training for her work can find employment. Normal schools are increasing in number 
and efficiency. The demand for more numerous opportunities to obtain a professional 
training for the work of teaching was met by the last Legislature in an act authorizing 
the appointment of certain schools to give a normal training at the expense of the Ter- 
ritory. The creation of the Territorial board of education, by increasing the number of 
persons in the educational department, has made that department more prompt and effi- 
cient, and enables it to perform all of its duties and to have more time to unify and sys- 
tematize the educational work. The county supervision is becoming very efficient. 
The increase of school interests has, in the first place, made it necessary to secure capa- 
ble men for the office of county superintendent, and the increasing wealth of the people 
has, in the second place, madeit possible tosecure them. There are numerous instances 
where men of eminent ability and of extended experience in the school work of our 
Eastern States are now superintendents of some of our counties. School men are being 
sought for these positions and are generally chosen.’’ 


EXHIBIT OF GROWTH 
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“The foregoing table shows somewhat of the remarkable growth make by Dakota and 
her school system during the twelve years beginning with 1875 and ending with 15887. 
Not only do these figures show a vast increase in the school population, and a consequent 
increase in the number enrolled, but it shows that in proportion to the whole number a 
larger per cent. of the children are enrolled in the schools, and further that those enrolled 
are attending more regularly than in the forepart of the period covered by these statistics. 
In 1875 only 53 per cent. of the children of school age were enrolled in the schools and 
the same per cent. in 1879. In 1883 the per cent. had increased to 62, while the report 
of 1887 shows that 79 per cent. of the school population attended school for the whole 
or part of the year. During the year 1879 only 25 per cent. of the school population 
were in regular attendance at school. The per cent. of the population attending regu- 
larly in 1883 increased to 37, while in 1887 we make the magnificent showing of 53 per 
cent. attending every day for the whole term of 112 days. In this respect Dakota 
leads nearly all of the States. 

‘‘The whole number of teachers has increased from 208 in 1875 to 4,924 in 1887, but the 
average wages for the same period show a slight decrease for the male teachers, while the 
wages of the female teachers have increased from $25 in 1875 to $30.36 in 1887. 

‘“Theschool population multiplied thirteen times during the period from 1875, and at the 
same time the number of schools multiplied twenty times. In 1875 there was one school 
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for every 40 pupils of school age, and in 1887 there is one school for every 28 of the children 
of school age. These figures explain in part the more general and regular attendance dur- 
ing the last years of the per iod, but only in part. Much of the increase in the attendance 
is doubtless due to the increase in the wealth of the people. Many parents in the early 
days were compelled to keep their children at-home to work in various capacities on the 
farm. The steady prosperity of these years has given many more of the comforts of life, 
and has enabled parents not only to do without the service of the children, but to provide 
them with books and clothing necessary to attend the schools. The real ‘object and best 
results of the public school will be most nearly realized in that community where the 
largest proportion of the population comes most directly under the influence of theschool, 
In these items Dakota bears comparison with any of the older States of the East, which 
surely argues that she has accomplished much in the few years since the organization of 
her school systeni. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER STATES. 


‘*Probably no State or Territory in the Union has had such a remarkable growth as 
Dakota. Surely none have accomplished so much in the same period of time; indeed, 
many have not accomplished as much in much longer time. What we have done’ is’ 
shown in our growth; what we are is best shown in comparison with other States, In 
school population Dakota leads Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Khode Island, Vermont, and all of the Territories. 

‘* in the number of her teachers Dakota is ahead of Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

“Dakota has more days of school than Colorado; Flor ida, Kentucky, [Lev ehone: Maine, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, or 
any of.the Territories, except Arizona and Utah. 

‘*In the value of her school property Dakota exceeds all of the States and Territories, 

xcept California, Connecticut, Ulinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
In the amount of expenditures for the support of the public schools Dakota is in the 
lead of the same list, including Connecticut.”? 

‘* When it is considered that Dakota’s population is scattered over such a wide area, 
that she is supposed to be more unfavorably situated as to her climate, and that her soil 
has, until a few years ago, been useless as maintaining civilized life, this feature of the 
report is perhaps the most surprising to those unfamiliar with the work of education in 
this Territory, and the most satisfactory to those interested in the educational progress 
of Dakota. 

RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


‘“There has been for some time a demand for a new school law or a considerable re- 
vision of the ones in force in the past. The Legislature of 1887 undertook to revise the 
law, or rather to make a new law. The main features of the law are good and quite 
satisfactory to the people, but the same may be said of the law of 1883, which was re- 
pealed by this act. The demand for a change was more for a change in a few of the 
minor features of the law, and for harmony in the territorial system. It may be doubt- 
ful whether, in these respects, the new law has accomplished what it was intended to 
accomplish. Heretofore, seventy-one of the counties were operated under the township 
system, and were known as the township counties ; fifteen counties were operated un- 
der the district system; and besides these two systems s there were many towns, cities, 
and villages operated under special or general acts passed by various Legi slatures. The 
new law does not aim to harmonize these systems, but simply takes the place of the 
law of 1883 in the seventy-one counties to which the latter applied. It does, however, 
_ provide a general law for the organization of towns and cities as independent schools. 

‘The law of 1887 has made considerable chan ge in the organization and administration 
of the school system of the Territory. The general supervision and control of public in- 
struction is vested in a Territorial board of education consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. The Territorial superintendent is a member of the board and 
its chairman, and when the board is not in session the other members are assistant su- 
perintendents. The members of this board at present are Eugene A. Dye, of Mellette, 
superintendent; George A. McFarland, of Scotland, secretary; “and Frank A. Wilson, of 
Bathgate, vice- president. This board prescribes the rules for all institutes and exami- 
nations, prepares all examination questions, grants Territorial certificates, provides for 
the printing of the law and of all blanks and reports, directs the superintendents of 
counties in their work, and makes annual report to the Governor. ‘The township or- 
ganization is somewhat changed. Each school has a representative upon the township 
school board, and each school district has definite fixed boundaries. The township 
school board is by law required to grade teachers’ wages according to the grade of cer- 
tificate held. ‘The county superintendent of schools is now to be elected in June instead 
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of at the general election in November. The number of subjects upon which teachers 
are examined has been increased by the addition of physiology and hygiene for all grades 
of certificates, and of aigebra, geometry, natural philosophy, civil government, physical 
geography, book-keeping, and theory and practice for those who desire the first-grade 
certificate. The Territorial board of education is authorized to designate ten auxilary 
normal schools, and provision is made whereby the township school board may establish 
and maintain a high school for the township at its expense. 


FINANCES. 


‘*The financial condition of most of our school corporations is very good. The amount 
of outstanding warrants is not large, and they are good for their face value and are easily 
sold ata small discount. The school bonds find ready sale at their par value, and in 
many instances are sold above par. The unpaid warrants draw interest at 8 per cent., 
and the bonds vary from 7 to S per cent. Theinterest on bonds is usually paid promptly 
when due, and the bonds are in most counties cancelled at maturity. 

‘‘Taxation for the support of common schools is of four kinds: (1) The county clerk 
at the time of making the annual assessment levies a tax of $1 upon each elector; (2) 
at the same time he levies an additional tax of 2 mills upon each dollar of taxable prop- “ 
erty in the county, and the fund raised by these two is apportioned to the children of 
school age resident thereof as shown by the last school census; (3) a township tax not 
exceeding 3 per cent. of the taxable property of the township is levied by the township 
board for the support of the schools of the township; (4) the patrons of any given school 
may meet in what is known as a subdistrict meeting and vote an additional tax upon 
their own property for the support of the school of their own subdistrict. The tax lev- 
ied for schools is spread upon the tax list by the county clerk the same as levies for other 
purposes, and the taxes are collected by the county treasurer. The funds raised by 
county taxation are apportioned by the county superintendent to the several cérpora- 
tions in the county in the proportion before mentioned. The money is drawn from the 
county treasury by the several township treasurers, andis by them paid out upon orders 
from the township clerk.”’ 

SCIIOOL LANDS. 


“‘The subject of the school lands is one of great interest to the people of Dakota, but 
owing to the fact that these Jands are still held in trust by the National Government, 
there is very little definite information concerning them among the people. The edu- 
cational department not having any authority in cases in which they are involved has 
not taken the time from numerous other duties to make inquiry about their condition 
or value. ‘The reports have often come to the Department, and complaints have been 
made that the school lands were being quite generally cultivated in some parts of the 
Territory, that valuable timber was being taken from those sections where it 1s growing, 
and that the lands were otherwise being despoiled. The complainants have been informed 
that the Department has no jurisdiction, but the complaints becoming more frequent of 
late, the Department determined to send out circulars of inquiry concerning school lands, 
and so far reports have been mace from seventy counties, and from these reports the fol- 
lowing information has been gleaned: Itshows thatin several localities there are persons 
that care more for present gain than for the future of the school fund. The danger is 
that if the tendency to cultivate and occupy these lands is not checked, there will beso 
strong a sentiment in certain parts of the Territory in favor of the settler on school lands, 
that it will havea controlling influence in State legislation on this important question of 
the disposal of the Jands—an influence that will be to the advantage of the settler and 
in favor of a great public wrong. Every crop removed from the land diminishes the 
value when put upon the market, and the cultivation of them ought to be in some way 
reculated if Dakota is to receive her generous gift in all its fair proportions. The sev- 
enty counties reporting have a total of 3,684 sections of school Jand, or 2,347,760 acres. 
The average value of the land, if put upon the market at the present time, is $5.50 per 
acre, as estimated in the different counties. At this rate a fund of $12,912,680 would 
be realized from the sale of lands in seventy of the counties.’’ 


For other information concerning education in Dakota consult the Index. 


DELAWARE. 
[Fron Repori of State Superintendent T. N. Williams, 1884-86.] 


GROWTH OF THE FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


A survey of the educational work in Delaware reveals the undeniable fact of real prog- 
ress. No State in the Union, according to the belief of Superintendent Williams, is 
developing more rapidly its educational interests thanis Delaware. ‘‘ Gladly we survey 
the results of patient years of growth and look hopefully to the future. Our district 
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schools are improved, and all of our towns are seen to vie with each other in the elegant 
and commodious buildings to be found all over the State. It affords me satisfaction to 
bear testimony to the fact that the prejudice against free schools is fast giving way, and 
the people are beginning to look upon them as the surest and only means by which a 
large portion of the rising generation can ever hope to acquire an education suflicient to 
fit them forintelligent citizenship. As the schools of every community answer to local 
public opinion, their success must depend on the sympathy and appreciation of the peo- 
ple. We can not go ahead of publicsentiment, but we can endeavor to make it a correct 
one. Of one thing weare assured, our schools are taking year by year stronger hold upon 
the affections of the people. Our work is but begun. A complete, well-organized sys- 
tem may be yet far in the future, but I believe it is there, and though we may be long 
in reaching a perfect system, we are constantly attaining to a belter one.”’ 


SCHCOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


During the last two years something over $125,000 have been spent in the erection 
and improvement of school buildings in different parts of the State. Many convenient 
and attractive houses may now be seen scattered through the rural districts, evidencing 
an enlightened regard for the public welfare, and assuring the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the young. In the towns and larger villages, structures of a higher order of 
architecture have been erected and furnished in a style to adapt them to the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching. Apparatus, black-boards, globes, maps, charts, and what- 
ever else experience has proved to be useful in the work of instruction, have been sup- 
plied with a liberal hand. These are exponents of a degree and kind of public intelli- 
gence that apprehends the sources of prosperity and power; but there are some sections 
in which the accommodations provided for the education of children are poor, very poor. 
In some localities have been found pupils sitting on seats that seemed designed for en- 
gines of torture or instruments for effecting a permanent deformity. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The desire manifested by many throughout the State to have taught in the public 
schools some practical study on the subject of agriculture meets the hearty approval of 
Superintendent Williams, The State board of education has been unable to procure a 
suitable book for that purpose;-but in a short time this study will probably form an 
important feature of the student’s work. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Special efforts have been made during the year to have school libraries established in 
connection with the school, and in several localities they have been attended with suc- 
cess. There are already several districts supplied with good school libraries. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


During the past year 621 candidates have appeared for examination; 473 candidates 
have secured certificates, and 148 have been rejected. Life certificates have been issued 
to 7. The oral and written methods in examinations are stillemployed. The standard 
has been raised from year to year to satisfy the increasing demand for thoroughly com- 
petent teachers, while the questions have been of a plain and practical character. It can 
not be denied that teachers under the system of examination made use of show marked 
improvement from year to year, and many of them produce good results in their respective 
school rooms. The essentials which go to make an efficient teacher are various, many 
of which can be known only by actual observations in the school room. The superin- 
tendents have constantly endeavored to impress upon the minds of the school commission- 
ers that literary attainments are not the only essentials of a successful teacher, and that 
their duties do not cease ‘‘with the mere looking at’’ the teacher’s certificate. Time 
is required to show the unfitness of a teacher who evinced competency upon examina- 
tion. Indifferent teachers are being gradually eliminated and efficient ones substituted. 
This can not be accomplished instantly, but will be done, it is not doubted, as fast as is 
consistent with the rights of the teachers and the good of the schools. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS AND LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Superintendent Williams expresses himself as of the opinion that the time has come 
when the State would furnish text-books free to pupils. He also recommends that an act 
be passed requiring the superintendent to furnish to the clerk of each school district, at 
cost price, a library of text-books suflicient to meet the wants of the school, and that the 
same be charged to the district, and that the amount be deducted from the school divi- 
dend by the auditor in his settlement with the clerk of the district. 


. COLORED SCHOOLS. 
For an account of the colored schools of Delaware, see Chapter XIV. 
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NEW LEGISLATION. 


The following is the substance of an act making important changes in the administra- 
tion of the common school system, passed April 4, 1837: 

SEc. 1. State superintendency abolished.—The oflices of State and assistant State su- 
perintendent of free schools are abolished after the expiration of the term of office of 
the present incumbents, and in lieu thereof county superintendents are appointed. 

SEC. 2. Qualifications of county superintendents.—County superintendents shall be of 
good moral character, and well qualified for the office by their mental and scholarly at- 
tainmeuts. Their term of oflice is to be one year. ‘They shall be residents of the county 
for which they are appointed, and continue such during their term of office. 

Sec. 3. Duties of county supcrintendents.—The superintendent shall visit each school 
within the county for which he is appointed atleast twice a year, each visit to be of not 
less than two liours’ duration, provided said school is kept open at least eight months 
each year. Ife shall note in a book to be kept for that purpose the number of scholars, 
the condition of school buildings, grounds, and appurtenances, the qualification and effi- 
ciency of teachers, the conduct and standing of the scholars, the method of instruction, 
and the discipline and government of the schools. In the visits of the superintendent 
to the schools, he shall advise with the teachers respectively, and give them such in- 
structions in regard to discipline and teaching as he may deem necessary, and shall have 
power to suspend or withdraw any teacher’s certificate upon his refusal to comply with 
the reasonable directions of the superintendent, subject, however, to an appeal, as in 
other cases. He shall, by every means in his power, strive to promote and advance the 
cause of education and interest in the schools, and, in order to secure his entire time, he 
shall not engage in any other business, or pursue any otber calling. 

Sec. 4. Zeachers’ examinations and certificates. —The superintendent shall examine all 
persons whoapply to him for that purpose, and who propose to teach in the county for which 
he is superintendent, and any one interested may attend such examination, which may be 
oral, or by printed or written questions, or partly by each method. These examinations 
may be at such times and placesas the superintendent may appoint. Mach applicant who 
is of good moral character, and whoshall be found qualified to teach orthography, reading, 
writing, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, 
English grammar, elements of rhetoric, algebra, geometry, and natural philosophy, shall 
be recommended to the State board of education for a first-grade certificate, good for three 
years, unless sooner revoked by the superintendent for cause to be approved by said board. 
Every applicant who is of good moral character and who shall in examination answer 
ninety per centum of all questions asked in orthography, reading, writing, mental arith- 
metic, written arithmetic, geography, history of the United States, and English gram- 
mar, shall receive from the superintendent a second-grade certificate, which shall be 
good for two years, unless sooner revoked for cause to be approved by said board. If 
any such applicant fail to answer ninety per centum of the questions asked in examina- 
tion in the branches mentioned for a second-grade certificate, but shall answer at least 
sixty per centum thereof, he shall receive from the superintendent a third-grade certifi- 
cate, which shall be good for one year, unless sooner revoked for cause. Any applicant 
having been refused a certificate may appeal to the State board of education. The super- 
intendent shall also keep an accurate list of all certificates granted by him, with the 
dates thereof, and the names of the persons to whom granted. 

SEC. 5. Compensation of county superintendents.— Each one is to receive $1,000 per 
annum. 

Sec. 6. Employment of teachers. —It shall not be lawful for the school commissioners” 
of any school district to employ as teacher any person who does not hold a certificate 
from the superintendent of the county wherein said district is located, and any one so 
employed shall receive no compensation whatever. 

Suc. 7. Reports of county superintendents. —These are to be made annually in writing 
to the president of the State board of education. 
Src. 8. The State not to furnish text-books.—The superintendents provided for in this 
act shall not be allowed to purchase any of the school books used in the public schools 

of this State at the expense of the State. 

Sec. 9. State board of education.—The secretary of State, president of Delaware College, 
and the three superintendents provided for in this act shall constitute a State board of 
education for this State, which shall meet on the first Tuesday of January in each and 
every year in the capitol at Dover at two (2) o’clock intheafternoon. The secretary of 
State shall act as secretary of said board of education. The president of Delaware Col- 
lege shall, by virtue of his office, be presidentof said board of education. TheState board 
of education shall hear appeals and determine finally all matters of controversy between 
the superintendent and teachers, or any applicant fora certificate and the superintendent 
or commissioners, and between school commissioners and teachers. The State board of 
education shall determine what text-books are to be used in free schools of this State; 
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it shall issue an uniform series of blanks for the use of teachers, and shall require all 
records to be kept and returns to be made according to these forms. The members of 
theState board of education shall receive no salary or compensation for the performance 
of the duties thereof. 

Src. 10. Leport of the president of the State board of education.—This officer is to make a 
biennial report tothe Governor in writing for which he is to receive $25. 

SEC. 12. Teachers’ institutes—Each superintendent provided for in this act shall hold 
a teachers’ institute in the county of which he is stperintendent at least once a year of 
at least three days’ session, at which time all the teachers of the county shall attend, 
unless unavoidably detained, at which time the superintendent shall give all the infor- 
mation to teachers within his power, and such other instructions as he may deem advis- 
able for the advancement of education, and have a general interchange of views of 
teachers as to the wants of the various schools. . 

In a subsequent section provision is made for a fund of $100, for the expenses of each 
county institute. 

The above act does not apply to any school or school district managed by an incorpo- 
rated board of education, unless by special request of said board. 


THE STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE, 
[From Act passed Aprii 12, 1887.] 


‘* Provision shall be made immediately npon the passage of this act by the school com- 
missioners and local school boards for instructing all pupils in all public schools receiv- 
ing aid from the school fund of the State, in physiology and hygiene with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system, such 
instruction to be given orally in primary schools where pupils can not read. 

‘No certificate shall be granted any person to teach in the public schools of the State 
of Delaware after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, who has 
not passed a satisfactory examination in physiology and hygiene, with special reference 
to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system.’? 


SCHOOLS OF NEW CASTLE COUNTY, 1886-87. 


Superintendent Bessey, of New Castle County, writes to the Bureau that the schools 
of that county are in a prosperous condition. The school dividends are greater than 
ever before. Several beautiful and commodious school houses have been erected and 
supplied with modern furniture. The school apparatus is generally good, and the teach- 
ers are enthusiastic, active, and progressive. 


For other information concerning education in Delaware consult the Index. 
Oo 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
[Report of 1883-87.] 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS, 


Although the seven new buildings provided for at the last session of Congress have re- 
lieved to a considerable extent the lack of school accommodations, still it will require 
another and at least as liberal an appropriation for the same purpose to afford accommo- 
dation equal to the growing needs of the schools. 

Many rooms were rented for school purposes during the past year; yet these failed to 
meet the demand for move room, so that one-third of the white schools and considerably 
more than one-half of the colored schoois were restricted to half-day exercises. As Te- 
gards the character of the rooms rented, Superintendent Powell says in his report to the 
board of trustees: ‘‘ Your attention is cailed to the fact that it is yet necessary to rent 
many rooms to accommodate the growing demands of thejschools. Nearly all of these 
rooms also are unfit for school purposes. In many cases they are dark, small, and in- 
convenient. In nearly all cases they are without means of ventilation. Teachers can 
not do good work in them; therefore the work of the school suffers, but the greatest 
objection to these rooms is that the health of the pupilsis constantly endangered. Both 
teachers and pupils work to a disadvantage and in constant danger. Epidemics find in 
these places tood for fearful ravages. he influence of such environments upon the 
spirits and of such atmosphere upon the vital organs is a constant depression, and can 
but be pernicious.”’ 

HALF-DAY SCHOOLS. 


And in regard to half-day schools: ‘‘A half-day at school is enough for a first or 
second grade pupil, if the school is not well taught or is in an unhealthful, uncomfort- 
able, or uninviting school room. These conditions, however, ought not to exist. The 
school room should be commodious, well lighted and well ventilated, clean and whole- 
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some, and not overcrowded. Our teachers are competent to teach well, and where 
opportunity is given do teach well. The children who go to school in the afternoon are 
tired because of too much play in the forenoon. It has been the custom in the middle 
of the ‘year to change the afternoon schools to forenoon schools, and vice versa. Thus 
has the condition of all the primary schools changed in the middle of the ycar. The 
progress of the children has thereby been greatly impaired. 

‘* Every child who goes to school should havea desk of his own and should not be 
forced to give it up to some one, he knows not whom, for half the day. The greater 
part of the moral effect of school life is lost to the child by the half-day school. 

‘* Manual training begins in the kindergarten and should be continued in the primary 
school, but the ehild in the half-day school has no time to draw, to make forms of clay, 
or by folding and cutting paper, or by laying sticks or other means, has no time to rep- 
resent forms. His time ‘must be spent in committing to memory that which be may or 
may not understand, because the scholastic grade work must be done. 

‘*Education should accomplish the best possible mental, moral, and physical good to 
the child, especially during the first few years of the formative period of his life. In 
half-day schools no moral lessons can be wrought in the presence of the child and im- 
pressed upon him. There isn’t time. The teacher must dictate. Thus the moral les- 
sons the child gets at school are the simple ¢pse dixit of one who is almost a stranger to 
him. The child can not be developed mentally by self-activity, or gain knowledge by 
investigation under the direction of the teacher. There isn’t time. The teacher must 
dictate and the child inust memorize what is dictated whether he understands it or not— 
not to say whether he knows it to be truc or not. Hecan not be trained systematically 
in the use of cye and hand, or be given exercises for rest and physical development. 
There isn’t time. The lessons must be learned, and the desks must be cleared out that 
other children may come and in turn be filled with facts for examination day. That 
healthy, mental, moral, and physical growth that can come to childhood only by wisely 
directed, systematic, pleasing, and coascious self-activity can not be realized in a half- 
day school. That pure, natural, and earnest love for truth and knowledge is never 
known by the child who reccives without question or investigation doses of facts as from 
the hands of one who has diagnosed and prescribed without explanation. Most of our 
teachers can do the legitimate work of the primary school properly, but they complain 
that the half-day school does not afford the time for doing it, and their complaint is well 
founded. Little time is allowed for calisthenic exercises, for games, for songs, and repe- 
tition of mottocs; but all effort must be directed to accomplishing the grade work that 
can be done only bya continued pouring in, and a nervous, hurricd, and too often mean- 
ingless memory drill. No one knows this better than the conscientious teacher, and no 
one speaks of it more frequently or more feelingly. That such memoriter work can be 
found iu the schools is too true. That such work is found in theschools is not the fault 
of the teacher who is forced to do work on the half-time allotment. If we would have 
more and better training in school and fewer home lIcssons to be studicd by our small 
children, we must give more time and bettcr opportunity to do the work.’’ 


ENUMERATION OF SCHOOL POPULATION. 


No enumeration of the children of school age has been made since 1880. Supcerin- 
tendent Powell recommends that ‘‘ provision should be made for ascertaining biennially, 
if not annually, (a) the number of children of school age residing in the District: (b) the 
number of such children attending private and parochial schools, and (c) the nee of 
such children not attending any school, together with the reasons for non-attendance.”’ 


CHARACTER OF ATTENDANCE. 


It isa general rule in all public schoo] systems that the attendance falls off rapidly 
from the tower tothe higher grades. The white schools of the District of Columbia form 
an exception in this regard. “The attendance in the lower grades, as compared with the 
population of school-going age, is fully equal to that of the most favored cities; yeta larze 
percentage of these pupils continue on through the higher grades, nearly half of them, 
in fact, through the entire eight grades. Thus, in the first six divisions, embracing the 
white schools of the District; there were enrolled in the first grade 3, 378 pupils; in the 
second, 2,729; in the third, 2, 904; in the fourth, 3,097, and in the fifth, 3,013; while in 
the sixth there were 2,294; in the seventh, 1,689, and in the eighth 1,399. The cnrol- 
ment in the High School was 827. 

In the schools for colored children there isa diminished attendance as the gradcs as- 

cend, more in accordance with the statistics of other cities. Thus, during the past year, 
the number of colored children in attendance in the first grade was 4,720; in the Bye 
2,293; in the third, 1,508; in the fourth, 1,267; in the fifth, 868; in the sixth, 546; 
the seventh, 300; and i in the eighth, 220, with 376 in the High School. 

The trustees, in their report, ‘explain this peculiarity, as follows: ‘‘The attendance in 
the primary grades, as compared with the population of school-going age, is equal to 
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that of the most favored of our sister cities. But the absence of large manufacturing 
and other industrial enterprises deprives us of a class of pupils common to other cities, 
whose educational privileges are usually limited to the lowest or primary grades. With 
fewer accumulations of large fortunes, the wealth of the District is more equally dis- 
tributed than in most large cities; aud with us the average citizen is able to afford to 
his children opportunity to take the full course of instruction provided in the public 
schools. The result and the conditions which give rise to it are matters of congratula- 
tion to the community, and can not fail to be gratifying to all friends of education.” 


PAY OF TEACHERS. 


\ 

The board of trustees earnestly recommends a substantial increase in the salaries of 
teachers. This class of public servants occupies a most responsible position, calling for 
intelligence, culture, manual dexterity, tact and delicacy in management, sympathy, 
patience, gentleness, fidelity, and other qualities of the highest order; their influence is 
all powerfui for good or evil; yet their wages, as compared with that of laborers, door- 
keepers, etc., is so low as to draw the following just observations from the board: . 

‘The salary of messengers throughout the Departments of the Government is fixed’by 
Congress at $840 per annum—that of what are known as assistant messengers is $720 per 
annum; while the average salary of the cultivated men and women who constitute the 
teachers of our public schools is limited to $670 per annum, or only $10 per annum more 
than that of a laborer in the Departments. All reside in the same community and sub- 
ject to the same general conditions which regulate the cost of the necessaries of life. 
That the average salary thus allowed teachers is, in the city of Washington, barely ade- 
quate to the comfortable and decent support of a single person occupying that position 
in life, and that it affords no possible margin for provision for sickness or old age, to say 
nothing of the maintenance of a family, must be apparent, not only to every citizen, but 
to every temporary sojourner in our midst. 

‘¢ Whatever difference may exist upon other subjects, the board feels that it represents 
the entire community in expressing its regret at the remarkable discrimination against 
this most important, useful, and neritorious body of workers above pointed out. Nor 
is it for a moment believed, if only its attention to the subject can be secured, that the 
Congress of the United States will accord inferior considerations and recompense to the 
educating class, the teachers of our public schools, than to others, whose duties are neither 
so important nor exacting, whose qualifications are of a less difficult order, and to whom 
the cost of living certainly is not greater.”’ 

No less than four of the High School teachers resigned last June to accept more remu- 
nerative positions in private schools, showing that the salaries are too low to command 
the services of the best teachers. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


It is believed that this subject was taught in compliance with the spirit as well as with 
the letter of the law prescribing it. 


For other information concerning education in the District of Columbia consult the 
Index, 


ELORIDA. 


[From Report for 1886-87 of Siate Superintendent A, J. Russell.] 


There has been a steady growth of interest throughout the State in the public schools, 
aconstant advance in their efficiency, while a most healthful esprit de corps animates 
the teachers as a rule, a result of which is that much better work has been accom- 
plished. Patrons are becoming more identified with the schools and manifest a deep 
and lively interest in their encouragement and success. 

It can he safely said there are but few children who live in isolated places now in the 
State to whom the door of the school is not opened without fee or hindrance, of any 
race or condition of the population, and there is every reason for believing there are 
comparatively very few of the youth of school age who are not able to read. 

Every county in the State, even the most remote and isolated, is organized and has 
its public schools in operation. The six new counties created by the last Legislature 
have been organized and started off upon their work at the beginning of the school 
year, October 1, with less friction than could possibly have been expected, reflecting 
great credit upon the officers selected to manage the affairs of the schools in those coun- 
ties. 

A convention of the county superintendents was held in February. JEighteen of the 
thirty-nine were present, and the conference, and comparison of work, the manner of 
superintendence of the county schools, the difficulties encountered and the impediments 
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existing and how overcome, made this meeting of county superintendents most profit. 
able and pleasant, every one present expressing great gratification. 

The increase in the number of schools is very eratifying, also the increase in the num- 
ber of teachers employed. New and neat comfortable school-houses have been built all 
over the State; new and modern improved sittings have been supplied, and much closer 
attention is given in many parts of the State to the hygiene, ventilation, and light of the 
school-room and grounds. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS, 


County high schools, or graded schools, have been established and are in successful 
operation in several counties and are doing an excellent work. Notably among the 
counties having these schools are Duval at J acksonville, Jefferson at Monticello and 
Waukeenah, Madison at Madison, Nassau at Fernandina, Saint John’s at Saint Augus- 
tine, Escambia at Pensacola, Hillsborough at Tampa, and Columbia at Lake City. 

These are county schools, open to any “pupil who may advance to such grade as is re- 
quired to enter the high school, from any county school, thus affording an opportunity 
to all the people of the county who desire a Wigh ¢ School course for their children. 

It is aimed to make these schools intensely practical and useful. In acddition to the 
branches usually taught in high schools, a business course, embracing book-keeping and 
business rules, is taught, and normal instruction is given and practice work is afforded 
in the school in teaching, resulting in giving some of the best, brightest, and freshest 
young teachers we have in the work. These are in most cases employed as assistants 
under older teachers, and are thus matured in the work. 

There are no city schools exclusive as in some of the States; each county is a school 
district under the government of a board of public instruction, consisting of five mem- 
bers, who are appointed by the State board of education, and are made a corporate body 
by the law; and also a county superintendent; and all the schools are county schools, 
whether in cities and towns or not, and are under the same government. 


ARBOR DAY. 


On the 10th of February, 1887, Arbor Day was almost universally observed with great 
enthusiasm and pleasure and profit. The schools, as well as the patrons, look forward 
in each recurring year for the coming of Arbor Day, and all commend the introduction 
of its observance as full of biessing and profitable instruction, and desire most heartily 
its perpetuation. 

Three hundred and four schools are reported as participating, and 5,129 trees were 
planted. 


For other information concerning education in Florida cousult the Index, 


GEORGIA. 
NEW LEGISLATION. 


The session of the Legislature which closed on October 20, 1887, passed an act revising 
and consolidating the school law. Among the changes to which Superintendent Orr has 
called attention are the following : 

Apportionment of the school fund.—The apportionment of the school fund no longer has 
to be laid before the Governor. Time has effected a change in the provision of the old 
law for including Confederate soldiers under thirty years of age in the school population, 
and the change thus made is recognized in the Act by omitting them from its provi- 
sions. 

Expenses of State school commissioners.—The provision of the old law which made the 
State school commissioner pay his own board and hotel bills when travelling on official 
business 1s omitted. 

County school boards,—Members of county school boards are made exempt from road, 
militia, and jury duty, and are to receive no other compensation. 

Schools.—One school must be established in every sub-district for white pupils and one 
for colored pupils, ‘‘ where the population of the two races is sufficient,’’ and no addi- 
tional school can be established in the sub-districé without anenrolment therein of not 
less than twenty-five pupils. The schocis must be as near ‘‘ thecentre of the sub-school 
districts as can be conveniently arranged, reference being had to any school-house al- 
ready erected and popuiation of said sub-school district, and to the location of white 
and colored schools with regard to contiguity.’? The power to change district lines re- 
mains intact. 

Text-books.—There shall be no change in the books adopted for a term of five years, 
save by a three-fourths vote of all the board. This would reqtiire the concurrence of 
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four members. Should a teacher allow a pupil to use any other than the prescribed 
books, he can not receive pay from the public fund for that pupil. 

Qualifications of cownty school commissioncrs.—Applicants for the office of county school 
commissioners must submit to an examination by the president of the board, or by some 
one appointed by him, or by the board for that, purpose. This examination is by means 
of questions furnished by the State school commissioner and is on the subjects taught in 
the conimon schools, ‘‘ upon the science and theory of common school teaching and gov- 
ernment, and upon such other subjects as the State school commissioner may deem 
proper.”? ‘‘The said county board of education shall then elect such applicant county 
school commissioner who has stood satisfactory examination, taking into consideration 
the moral character, business qualifications and general availability of cach applicant.’’ 

Examination of teachers. —A new branch is added to those formerly examined upon, viz: 
‘“‘The science and practice of teaching in common schools,’’ and the questions are to be 
prepared and furnished to the county school commissioners by the State school commis- 
sioner. He also instructs as to the grading of applicants, and fixes ‘‘ the lowest standard 
for each class of licenses.’? County school commissioners grade the applicants according 
to the State school commissioner’s instructions and submit to the board a written re- 
port and recommendation. The board licenses, provided the applicants obtain the low- 
est mark fixed for the several grades by the State school commissioner. Evidence of 
good moral character is required to be submitted in writing. Fourth-grade licenses are 
abolished. ‘The Act requires the State school commissioner to fix a ‘‘ day, or days,”’ for 
the examination of all teachers throughout the State. The county school commissioner 
is to give notice of the day (not days) on which examinations are to be had. No teacher 
can be examined at any ether time except on affidavit that ‘‘he or she was providen- 
tially hindered from being present onthe general examination day, or days, and has not 
seen or been informed of, the contents of the general question papers.’’ Papers of un- 
usual merit may be forwarded tothe State school commissioner, with an indorsement by 
the county school commissioner of the author’s good moral and professional character. 
Upon these papers the State school commissioner may issue a permanent State license, 
revocable for ‘‘good and sufficient cause’’ by him only. . 

Co-education of white and colored pupils.—‘' No teacher receiving or teaching white and 
colored pupils in the same school shal! be allowed any compensation at all out of the 
common school fund.”’ 

‘* Ambulatory schools’? abolished. —The provision of the old law permitting a two months’ 
school term instead of three in sparsely settled districts, the terms being so arranged 
that the same teachers might serve in two or more schools, has been rescinded. 

Attempted legislation.—A number of bills to increase the school revenues were intro- 
duced, prominent among which was one to levy an annual tax of one-tenth of one per 
cent. upon the taxable property of the State for the support of common schools; it did 
not pass, however, and the sources of the State school revenue remain practically as 
before, nearly stationary, while the number of school children is continually increasing. 
Superintendent Orr says, however, that there was a stronger feeling in the House in favor 
of increasing the school fund than there has been for a long time. 


For other information concerning education in Georgia consult the Index. 


IDAHO. " 
[Report of Superintendent Moody, 1886-87. ] 


SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


‘* Our school system is that commonly known as the ‘common-school plan,’ designed 
to give all resident children an education in the elementary branches, and is similar in 
character to that in many of the Eastern States. 

‘*The school officers consist of a Territorial superintendent of public instruction, a 
county superintendent of schools in each county, and a board of three school trustees in 
each district.’? 

NEW SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


“T think that all is being done that can be reasonably expected of districts in the 
parts of the Territory remote from markets and transportation, in the matter of erecting 
school houses. In what may be termed the new communities, the lands are not yet 
patented, and only the improvements and personal property of the settler are place i 
upon the assessment roll and subject to taxation for school-house purposes, so that until 
such time as the land is patented and the assessment roll shall show the true value of 
each man’s property in the district, we can not expect that much will be accomplished 
except what may be done by voluntary subscription. It is a matter of regret that very 
many districts are obliged to use structures erected and owned by religious societies, in 
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default of owning school houses of their own. No district should be placed ai the mercy 
of any religious society, or be compelled to keep its school in any building not owned 
or controlled by the trustees.’’ 


THE MORMON COUNTIES. 


‘‘Much trouble has been experienced, and more is to be apprehended, in connection 
with the problem presented under the existing laws of the Territory and the sentiments 
of the members of the organization known as ‘The Church of Jesus Christ Latter Day 
Saints,’ hostile to the carrying out cf the provisions of the law applicable to the public 
schools. 

‘‘The board of school trustees is composed of three members, one of whom goes out 
of oifice and his successor is elected on the first Monday of September in each year, in 
each district. Among other requirements of the law, each incoming trustee takes an 
official oath in which is embodied the test oath annexed to this report. 

‘* Tn certain portions of Bear Lake, Bingham, Cassia, and Oneida Counties there are 
school districts in which there are no ‘ Gentiles’ eligible either for election or appointment 
as trustees. The entire community is ‘Mormon.’ No ‘Mormon’ can take the official 
oath without danger of conviction of perjury. Hence but two trustees remain in ollice 
in such districts. Next year there will be but one trustce, and where there is but one 
trnstee the schools can not be carried on. In many districts, I am informed, the latter 
is the case already arising from the fact of vacancies caused by death cr removal of one 
of the trustees prior to the last election. 

‘‘The school superintendents of the above-named counties (except of Bear Lake) have, 
in the discretion given them by law, held that a person who belongs to an organization 
which teaches things defined by our statutes to be crimes, asa matter of performance 
of a religious duty. is not a law-abiding citizen or a person of good moral character, and 
therefore they refuse to license any member of that organization to teach in our public 
schools. ‘The ‘Mormons,’ represented by the reputed leaders of their organization, have 
notified this office that in cases where ‘ Gentile ’ teachers are employed, they will not. per- 
mit their children to attend the pnblic school, but will either cause schools to be started 
by snbscription, wherein their children can be under the instruction of ‘Mormon’ 
teachers, or else keep their children at home. 

‘* The issue seems to be, either that the schools of Idaho, in those districts, shall be 
subject to the control and supervision of the priesthood of the so-called ‘Mormon’ 
church, or else that they must be closed. .Their leaders set up no reasonable excuse 
for this demand or threat, nor do they allege that ‘Gentile’ teachers endeavor to enforce 
any sectarian, political, or denominational doctrines in the schools which their children 
attend. 

‘‘From an extended and patient investigation I am satisfied that the real reason why 
they do not wish their children to attend non-Mormon and non-sectarian public schools 
is, that they do not wish them taught that obedience to the law of the land is one of 
the evidences of good citizenship, or that acts which the ‘Mormon’ church denominates 
a religious duty or privilege are, in fact, crimes against the law of the land, and that 
they fear that under the instruction of non-sectarian teachers the rising generation, 
which is now taught by the priesthood that violators of the law when punished are 
‘martyrs for conscience sake,’ may learn the contrary to be true. 

‘‘So faras I am advised, every effort has been made by thesuperintend ents to keep the 
schools open in accordance with the law. It is a matter of deep regret that the innocent 
children must be made to suffer for the fanaticism and disloyalty of their parents. 
With every sentiment and desire to extend the facilities and advantages of a non-secta- 
rian public school education to all the children, without regard to the religious or politi- 
cal creeds of the parents, existing among those who have the general supervision of the 
schools and the administration of the Jaw, the responsibility for the continuance of blind 
faith in the leadership of an organization teaching crime to be duty, and for the preva- 
lence of ignorance in the years to come among those who should now be studying in the 
public schools, but who are not because of the hostility’of their parents, mnst rest upon 
the infatuated fathers and mothers of the children upon whose future they invoke the 
curse of ignorance, and not upon school officers who would help the children to know!l- 
edge.’’! : 

: TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


“The Act of Congress approved May 20, 1886, concerning the teaching of the effects 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics upon the human system, has been complied with except 
$$ — eee sea 

1In a letter to this Office under date of December 13, 1887, Superintendent Moody says upon this 
point: ‘lam happy to say that reports from two of the counties where the trouble had arisen show 
that the Mormons are taking a more sensible view of the situation. It isan unfortunate and hitter 
fi-ht, but we propose to make Americans of the rising generation in spite of the priesthood’s efforts 
tu the contrary.” 
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in a few instances. As a general rule the law has met with but little opposition. - In 
my judgment the terms of the first section of the act are too severe, and if a strict con- 
struction be put upon the language thereof, it will beimpossibleto comply literally with 
thelaw. Strictly construed, it requires achild tostudy hygiene and the nature and effects 
of alcoholic drinks and narcotics by the use of text-books before the child can read. 

‘‘By- Act of the last Legislature every parent or guardian is required to send his child 
to school for at least twelve weeks in each school year, eight weeks of which must be con- 
secutive. This act applies only to children between the ages of 8 and 14 years who reside 
within 2 miles of the school-house by the nearest travelled road. <A failure to comply 
with said law subjects the parent or guardian to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
$50. There are many exceptions made in the law, and the board of trustees in each dis- 
trict is permitted to excuse the parent from complying with the provisions of the law. 
As a fair test of its efficiency can not be made at present, it is impossible to say whether 
or not its effects will be beneficial. : 

‘‘Sections 16 and 36in each surveyed township are reserved for public school purposes. 
There being no record kept in the surveyor-general’s office of the number of surveyed 
townships in this Territory, I am not able to state tha number of acres or sections now 
reserved.’’ , 

BENEFITS OF A MORE RIGID SUPERVISION. 


““The separation of the office of Territorial superintendent from that of the comptroller 
occurring but a few months ago by enactment of the Fourteenth Legislative Assembly, 
has afforded opportunities for a more rigid inspection and supervision of the schools gen- 
erally. Ihave visited nine of the fifteen counties. <A detailed report at this time is 
not feasible, but I would remark in general that I am satisfied that the effects of such 
visitations are good, and that they tend to a renewed interest on the part of parents and 
teachers and all school officers. Thus far I have discovered escheated estates amount- 
ing to about $3,000, and proceedings are being taken by which the Territorial treasury 
will soon receive the benefit of that sam. . 

“T+ is a difficult matter to impress upon school trustees, as well as upon couaty su- 
perintendents, the necessity of complying strictly with the law regarding our school sys- 
tem. Many of the trustees are illiterate. and too often the business of the district is 
neglected. Ido not hope, after affairs have run so many years without supervision 
worth mentioning, to at once correct all mistakes, but trust thata gradual improvement 
may take place and eventually reach the point already attained in the Eastern States ot 
the Union.’’ 

MORE MONEY NEEDED, 


‘‘The Territory seeds money to perfect the work of education and to extend aid to 
the poorer districts. _ With the school lands not availableand with no national assist- 
ance, we can only rely upon the assistance of the people and await the time when by rea- 
son of increased taxable wealth we can better help ourselves.’’ 


For other information concerning education in Idaho consult the Index. 


TLEINOIS AND INDIANA. 


No school reports for 1836-87 are issued by either Illinois or Indiana. For what 
statistical or other information concerning education in these States is in the possession 
of the Bureau, consult the Index. 


IOWA. 
[From Report of Superintendent J. W. Akers, 1884-85 and 1885-86.] 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


‘Tt is gratifying to be able to report a most satisfactory and prosperous condition of 
education throughout the State. The past two years have been years of increased in- 
terest, activity and growth. This applies to no particular county or locality, but is 
general. The number of school-houses has been increased by about five hundred, and 
their aggregate value by more than $550,000. The number-of teachers is increased by 
about five hundred, while our schcol population is ten thousand greater than the same 
as reported two years ago. 

“The total number of teachers attending normal institutes in 1884 was 14,794. This 
report shows 18,026. 

‘Our report for 1884 shows $4,962,276 raised by district taxation. For 1886 the 
amount is $5,200,807; showing an increase of $233,531. This does not represent our entire 
receipts for 1836, that being, for the three funds, $8,514,639.56. The aggregate dis- 
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bursementsof the three funds for 1884 were as follows: *School-house fund, $1,182,544.15; 
contingent fund, $1,329,459.91; teachers’ fund, $3,724,966.54; making a total of $6, 236,- 
847.82. For the year 1886 these amounts are as follows: Total disbursements of the 
school-house fund, $952,540.03; ‘contingent fand, $1,361,749.39; teachers’ fund, $4,008, - 
833.54; making the total disbursements of the three fands for 1886, $6,323,172. 42: leav- 
ing on ‘band in all funds, $2,091,028. 29. 

“Since 1884 there has been quite a decrease in the amount of money expended for 
school-houses and sites. The years1883 and 1884 were remarkably active in this respect, 
as compared with earlier and later years. The explanation of ie falling off of the last 
two years is, of course, to be found i in the hard times and the general depression in busi- 
ness enterprise. ee 

In connection with a tabulated statement of receipts and expenditures for the past six 
years, the superintendent remarks: ‘‘ These tables will reward acarefulstudy. It should 
be remembered that thousands of boards of directors, acting entirely independent of each 
other, contribute to these grand totals; that while they represent millions of dollars re- 
ceived and disbursed, they vary but a few thousands from year to year; and these varia- 
tions usually represent an increase in the current expenses, consequent upon the growth 
of the system. There could be no more satisfactory showing that boards of directors as 
a rule are honest and regular in‘ the transaction of business “and in disbursing the peo- 
ple’s money, than is to be found in the regularity of these annual totals.” 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


‘The county superintendents are entitled to great credit for the general success which 
has attended our law requiring that scientific instruction in physiology having special 
reference to the influence of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system, should 
be taught in all public schools. The law has been very generally obeyed. Owing to 
the fact that while the law went into effect on the Ist day of July, 1886, and the pro- 
vision that teachers should be examined on the subject after July, 1887, many boards of 
directors, supposing that the law would not come into full force and effect until July, 
1887, failed to make immediate preparation for teaching the subject as early in the year 
as should have been done. There were those, no doubt, who, being unfriendly to the 
law, intentionally neglected making the required provisions, and subsequently claimed 
not to have understood that they were required to do anything in the matter before July, 
1887. 

‘These cases were hot numerous, however, and it is to be hoped that hereafter the law 
will be honestly and faithfully carried out in all schools. 

‘Tn all county superintendents’ conventions held in the spring and summer following 
the enactment of this law, the subject was very generally and thoroughly discussed, and 
an earnest desire manifested by the great majority of superintendents to secure an ob- 
servance of all its provisions in their several counties. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that the construction and execution of the law was attended with many difficul- 
ties. For the purpose of clearing the subject of these difficulties, so far as possible, a 
circular letter containing notes and suggestions of an advisory character was issued by 
the superintendent. In “accordance with the views of the superintendent therein ex- 
pressed, (1) the influence of alcohol, etc., should be taught ‘in each division of the sub- 
ject,’ such as nutrition, digestion, circulation, etc., and that text-books that did not so 
teach it did not conform ‘to the ‘law: (2) ‘reoular? teaching should be construed to 
mean daily teaching; (3) the subject. should be studied by all pupils, from the pri- 
’ mary classes through the high school; this must continue until satisfactory examina- 
tions have been passed; (4) it is made the duties of boards of directors not only to 
provide that certain instruction shall be given, but to see that it is given; (5) the duty 
of reporting the manner and extent to which the law has been complied with is made 
mandatory upon the county superintendent. 

‘¢ One of the principal difficulties experienced in carrying out the provisions of this 
law has been the unwillingness of many parents to purchase text-books for their chil- 
dren. To avcid trouble where any considerable number of parents have shown an un- 
willingness to provide the necessary books, boards have simply directed their teachers to 
teach the subject orally. 

‘¢ While under some circumstances such teaching amounts to a compliance with the 
law, in many cases it is simply an evasion. Where boards of directors have secured the 
preparation of a complete outline, covering the entire subject of physiology, and having 
special reference to stimulants and narcotics, and containing information either by state- 
ment or reference, and where such outline has been formally adopted and the teachers 
officially notified that they are required to teach the subject regularly, and where it is 
so taught from such outlines, it lias been held that this is a compliance with the law. 
But where boards have simply requested their teachers to teach the subject orally and 
have not provided for and regularly adopted an outline or course of instruction, it is 
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not a compliance with, but an evasion of, the Jaw. Boards are required to ‘make all 
necessary provisions,’ and to see that the subject is regularly tanght. Owing to the 
fact that sources of information ov this special phase of physiclogy are scarce, and that 
nianv of our teachers are’ young and comparatively inexperienced, a text-book in the 
hands of both teacher and pupils is a great advantage if nota necessity.” 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


The superintendent renews his recommendation in favor of a law permitting the elec- 
tors of any school district to authorize the board of directors to purchase text-boois, the 
use of which is to be free to the children of the district. 


ARBOR DAY. 


‘In regard to Arbor Day, Superintendent Akers says: ‘* Chapter 23, Laws of 1882, makes 
it the duty of boards of directors to plant shade trees upon school-house sites, and au- 
thorizes payment from the contingent fund. In obedience to this law, thousands of 
young trees have been planted; but this necessary improvement has go far been neglected 
in many districts. For the purpose of encouraging tree planting, and investing the ex- 
ercise with all possible interest, I issued a circular letter, under date of April 4, 1887, 
designating the 4th day of May to ke generally observed by all the schools of Iowa as 
Arbor Day. The day was very generally observed, and many interesting and delightful 
exercises were held. Owing to the early opening of the season, May 4th proved a litile 
late for many varieties of trees, but it is believed that May 4th will be.early enough for 
the average season. The hard-wood trees should be selected, and the planting of such 
trees may safely be deferred to May 4th.” 


For additional information concerning education in Iowa consult the Index. 
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REPORT ON THE KANSAS SCHOOL SYSTEM BY A COMMITTEE OF THE KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To the Kansas State Teachers’ Association: 


The comniittee appointed at the last annual meeting of this association to report on 
the desirability of a change from our present district system to either the township or 
county system, early in September sent a circular of inquiry to every county superin- 
tendentin the State. More or lesscomplete reports were received from about forty coun- 
ties, and these faithfully represent the condition ofall parts of the State, as will be found 
in perusing the tabular statements embodied in this report. 

In the first place, let us ask attention to the fact that the present system results in a 
choice of three school officers froma very small community, and from a very limited 
number of men, 

They may be (perhaps generally are) as good men as can be found in that community; 
but this fact does not relieve them from being only too often very poor school officers. 

Now the county superintendents referred to, in making their special reports, answered 
very generally this questicn: ‘‘How many school cfficers in your county visit their 
schools?”’ A careful compilation of the replies shows that out of nearly 8,009 officers 
only some 1,300 (or less than one-sixth) discharge this very plain duty. In other words, 
the result is the same as though in all the odd-numbered districts the officers never visit 
their schools, and in the even-numbered districts only one member of the board knows 
by personal observation the conditions and needs of the weighty matters intrusted to him! 

This would seem bad enough, and might well cause us to look more carefully into dis- 
trict affairs; but there is worse than this. Another question was: ‘‘ What proportion of 
your school officers thoughtfully and intelligently discharge their duties?’’ Itis quite 
possible that some school officers are busy men, with no time for visitations—-and yet 
give much thought to their work. It is not impossible that excellent teachers make 
‘visits from the board almost unnecessarry. But there can be no excuse for carclessness, 
thoughtlessness, or incapability. Yet answering for more than 7,000 officers, but 2,000 
were reported favorably. On an average, then, in each district about seven-eighths of 
aman ‘‘ thoughtfully and intelligently discharges his duties’’ as a school officer! And 
the education of our children, and intelligent citizenship, and the future of this State, 
depend largely on the results of this two-sevenths management! Is it not time to in- 
vestigate, to see whether the system or the men are to blame; tosee what remedies are 
needed, and what can be applied? 
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It is quite probable that districts do as wellas they can in selecting officers. Further, 
the superintendents in question have doubtless understated rather than overstated the 
evils prevalent in their own counties. This last should be constantly in mind. Men 
speak as favorably as possible of their constituents, even in confidential and privileged 
communications. We may be sure that the case is worse than actually reported, rather 
than better. 

Yo proceed: Superintendents having within their jurisdiction over 7,000 officers report 
2,000 of these as ‘* wholly unfit for their positions.’? It might be questioned as to the 
respects in which these officers were unfit, but on one point the returns are painfully ex- 
plicit. It is with much hesitation that we quote the figures. As Kansans and citizens 
we are ashamed of the showing. But we believe that the evil will never be remedied 
till the facts are brought to the public eye, ear, and conscience. 

Asked, ‘‘ How many officers are virtually illiterate ‘ 2? the gentlemen interrogated say. 
more than one fifth—1,600 in 7,200 (round numbers)! 

We wish to pause right here to ask careful consideration of the facts thus made prom- 
inent. As business men, as practical men, it is time citizens carried to school matters 
practical and business sense. If taxesare not a good investment, then taxes had better 
come toanend. They can not be a good investment, however, when expended by a 
body of men a large per cent. of whom have no knowledge of the business, while still a 
larger per cent. give it no attention whatever. If of any 70 hired men only 13 gave 
the business in hand the benefit of their presence and personal effort, 21 ‘* thought 
about it,’’ and 36 knew nothing about it at all, how long could the employers of such 
laborers keep outof bankruptcy ? Suppose that Superintendent Parnham, at the capi- 
tol building, should report to the commissioners: Total number of men employed and 
paid, 70; average reporting for duty, 13; number who say “ they are thinking about it,”’ 
21; cripples, blind, and ‘‘ wholly unfit’ for work, 36; about how long before Superin- 
tendent Parnham would be on his journey to Lawrence’ ? 

Yet this is precisely what we seem to be doing all over this State—partly because we are 
wedded to precedent (the district system), and largely because we are so very busy mak- 
ing money that we can not stop to see that it is wisely expended. 

For our children’s sake, if not for our own, we shouid seek a remedy for the prevail- 
ing inefficiency of a large por cent. of our rural schools. 

There is another phase of our present system which is almost as disheartening as the 
wretched showing made in official zealand ability. That is, the limitations, inequalities, 
and rank injustice of the resuiting taxation. We are generally so alert to perceive 
that which touches our pockets, that it is remarkable that this inequality of burdens 
has not made itself felt before. 

From part of the reports referred to the following contrasts have been drawn. The 
figures may speak for themselves. They are said to be confined to districts in which ore 
teacher only is employed: 


| | 
_ Lowest {School| Highest | School 
County. | district | popu- district | popu- 
valuation. | lation.| valuation.) lation. 
| 


} 


PANES OT Meee cece ree enc sores ons oa dusasecensanetes socctssauanastereetececsctstecsem $10, 245 30 $47, 505 67 
PAU CMGOMMMenen Cr tecscssssaacecesersscesesoseracecceseccviececcuicectceseessaceeseesee - 14,600 93 105, 160 65 
(Ch ito es age eee Pn cs cscs tee ehiiscow vequcesaee eee oe 12, 114 54 53, 710 58 
GMA C ANIC Ale cecescccccssccseccicccsessectscsstecesasecectscesesescosetsercaneavsn «sees 5, 267 40) 29, 706 41 
(ENGEL) soso soc one SEE REE Be eee eee! 9,770 55 | 65,826 57 
(CIESRO)KGYS coaoncsneagdonnnbsonnLSnGsoanAc Sen SEA aCpEREerESCOEeC ag pociconconespucsonnanan: 4,015 | 28 | 63, 242 7 

JER RO agence ere nee eee ee rn ae. 12, 481 | 30 | 57, 747 3 
HD) IMI Nea Merete eve cerece cts csisstsecdssccavocecsssavssuarecoseceseersammeresee 12, 021 78 81,102 41 
TDil oy CIEE oss ne ne emer | 7,570 | 2 | 80, 398 8L 
Be oe obec dcis vancevenavavseveondedsexsicor nl tee eee 6,577 | 12 52, 844 60 
Fe Soc sa-ssndicdcnscasaneandsvasevescuseasone eee 3, 491 23 | 86, 207 3 
BE Aree) es ede coi ct cus asccsnarcaeaneeasusavaasrteteaeaee | 3, 960 47 53, 764 31 
TU UGVi (ALOT ee un erscscceva nt oan. | | 4) 495 23| 52°93 43 
Harvey....... Renee ener e eee nasiec se cste ciceusictecesduvaceseassvacen tucusrevennetem | 7,249 171 61,198 35 
Harper 7,680 33 53, 775 106 
Jewell 6, 881 36 | 33, 049 34 
Marion 10, 206 30 | 58, 751 45 
Mitchell 4727 a1 61,377 64 
TEGO aM HORE 0 sccikc scone eeecop Gnas eeeeee ein ee 1, 674 37 28,175 | 58 
Sc oe EI 1) 489 15 23, 857 | 43 


Be IS 59 UC Leino onecseneeee tenn eertee te <Wasees sakcswee'ssssesseouncapnescueememns’ 15, 460 23 191, 650 | 72 


Remember, these are communities within the same county limits, in some cases side 
by side, engaged in the same struggle for existence and for education, as one of the 
essentials to an enjoyable existence. Bya purely artificial division of territory, by lines 
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which can not be seen but can be most severely felt, for reasons that are frequently in- 
scrutable and are often those of some little clique with political influence, these people 
find themselves under the most wnequal system of taxation that can be devised. Why 
should Atchison County be so divided that one community has over $1,600 assessable 

values for every child of school age, while another has but $150? Why has one district 
in Chautauqua $725 assessable for each child, and another but $125? What thoughtful- 
ness, or justice, or equity can be claimed for a system that produces such resulis as can 
be seen through the entire 1is6. 

The showing ought to arouse public indignation. The least it can do is to promote 
discussion. 

Tt will, perhaps, be objected, that the contrasis exhibited in the statistical tables were 
exagecrated in this respect; that they touched extreme cases only. It is impossible, of 
course, to make a minute showing of every phase of the present slovenly, unjust, and in- 
equitable system of managing and providing for ourschoels. But, in order that the ques- 
tion may be wisely discussed, and the presentation of facts as fair as possible, the follow- 
ing table has been prepared. Again the reporis ure made for districts employing but one 
teacher. The counties are taken, without selection, from the alphabetically-arranged 
list, as far as complete returns have been made: 


| Average | Average | Average | Average 
@ount valuation | school | valuation | school 
y fivelowest| popula- five highest) popula- 
districts. tion. districts. Neher tion. 

JUS Gs coco: Mets eeescscuses Masecciectecetccservessietsexccessesssssevecvesoseceses $14, 962 47 ¢50, 031 66 
PAWIG ETS Olineccesscsceecererccucecscresceskvececivsiwssecesescsereeseacsece vesvecne 12, 988 30 45, 579 59 
FANUC INS @ Dlcmeneecenecse rcee fen cnescancas sas cres ch cccnacasenanteesasecseseesesevaced 17, 796 49 90, 157 56 
EST Onli PREM R RR eR AERC seve cec TCE asec co sccises cesses cseess sonosnseasionseuersed 24, 902 43 71,507 62 
ONT Ul anen eters ccesesc<ceceesscsessessessees Reciescosiecniacceecnceeseiccses 6, 270 37 20,027 ay5) 
COINGTRGIRGYS cacanasoucssen so0g nOSHEREEE DE PEREEC EEE EH EEEECECEE ACE EE EPPER ERIC TTT EET 9, 421 46 51, 875 |} 83 
lu Pret erse ven. cccsesyssaseccstcees Seleiaceelccebessviescaveesene sess stories sores 11,199 40 58,511 56 


* Returns not quite defin ite. 


We cannot see the use of pursuing these comparisons further. The result is the same 
from Alpha to Omega, from A to Izzard! Any one can see the existing inequalities at 
a glance. 

We venture the assertion, that if these inequalities and disabilities were political 
rather than educational—if they 2 affected the political interests or prospects of parties as 
they do the educational of communities—there would be a redistricting or a revolution, 
and that before next spring. 

What is a fair estimate of the annual costofa gocd school? Wedonot mean the very 
best; but the least that we have a perfect right to demand and expect in every district, 
if our system is to be more than a farce. 

Something as follows: 


A good teacher six monthg, at $50............. sacinaeaas Sones Bret ceant tes cake aveedoass Ros ctusscsusstuseesveveemtincemetes $300 
Bee Ee a es 6 (co also Gacisssevcuvicvavodeses pecvee<cvees execs seavccdusionseus Reeersai see ssessss FEE CRR ORC PEE ER eee innoonocce 50 
Fuel... Es ciaxcancsuune tgiaan eee eee 20 
‘Repairs, improvement of grounds, ete. wee 25 
Additions to HA eee nee LULA 1 cee Sa ces cae ects et tee acdc cnsesusunessconneoaessesexesuansesavivaeenee™s 30 
425 


We do not care to discuss this statement by even one printed line of argument. Any 
one whose opinion is worth anything knows that this is really a minimum, and by 
no means all that can be desired. 
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What kind of scheols, then, can be expected i in the five lowest districts in each county 
reported in the last table i Examine the following table for the answer: 


Maxi- | Maxi- 

Average | mum Average | muni 
County. valuation levy, 20, County. valuation | levy, 20 

5 lowest. | mills, | : Slowest. | miils, 

gives, 5 gives, 
PASI @TAM Ee eere stent ssess seston taxeocevatee’ $14, 962 299 ME TIC .....05- maeeeeatecedencennetire cate $10, 026 £200 
RMAC SON es fs cars vas'vesevaehecreeseett 12, 988 298 Ht Tos worthi.............0.00.es seascieeee 9, 873 197 
AACNISOM,.......0.00<050 Gaesiea save ee eee 17,796 SOO WPRETATDCY,....0..0.00+00- ecu sevevevnscuceen 10, 109 202 
JES OPT asi coneecene nee ERE mere 21,902 498 |, Harvey ........ ale eee cee ee 12, 048 240 
CERT AGANUE GTN, ss osesescsccseccccces coe ed 6,270 | 12189 | |) rele 4 eee eee eacccca ssadcoadao cate 8, 43 168 
CWO oo. cssssssenscsnsorsnee 2s) 9,421 DSS MMarion ..........ccesces ee 11, 904 293 
CVC «soos. eeesosesscass Re vavicdae tt 11, 190 23 WBNS TSIM ccc veces ecosscontese score oe 13, 148 262 
OC HORVAGT Cs ,...5:ccasosececes cassencsstech 12, 976 259 |MeNitclie ll! ....cessssecce MY reccte: 6,471 129 
PP TINS OTs. c54uscnesesesssooas cidaaionte 18, 046 26 UNG HEUE. J sicicacenasecceeese vette one 16, 442 oe 
DONOGHUE, ces cccrccsecsccccosssncenees 14, 249 SITY SO GN WUTCG «co nveseiseccosatssereee eee 10, 852 QT. 
IEA ELT Stes cs ceducssocedssccoeeevasse’ 4 5, 071 AGL9 PPPS ciecsc cere eee 3,537 A 


That’s a comfortable showing! In twenty-two countics—representative counties, se- 
lected at random—the average district o the five lowest valuations can raise, by taxing 
itself to the extreme legal limit, #232, or a trifle more than half enough for a gocd six 
months’ schcol! No wonder that the chief qualifications of some rural tea achers seem 
to be ‘‘ eypherin’ and lickin’.”’ 

*Take the average of the five highest valuations (hslding still to districts employing 
but one teacher); suppose them to tax themselves equally with the five lowest, and then 
compare the educational possibilities of the children cf one with those enjoyed (?) by 
children in the other. Compare, or, better, contrast, the tables as you read. 


| 
Maxi- | Maxi- 
Average | mum Average | mum 
County. valuation levy, 20)! County. valuation |levy, 20 
5 highest. | mills, 5 highest. | mills, 
gives. gives, 
: | ‘= 
| | | | 
PAULETY wocccecesteevesses serves eolicereteed #50, 681 | $1, 600 ENIK a seeecctnieeseeee jioveesecuueessesess se $47, 323 $946 
ANGEFSON cocceossrsccsssssssroeeescsse| 45,579 | OU || EMS Worth sccscesscmcessscssneeee) 58,402] 1,168 
Atchison ......... sidadesccesetceccaceue 20, OTB ClASOSE UAT CI cresescencseccereesecesesste: & 42,124 842 
2D RORAVIRE Geneon acbaccenneT eon anner opeendae: 71,507 ) PLAROS | RLAUVEN f.cccecssceceeaceesnccnseeseees 56, 937 1,188 
RR SUWCA UG Webco cn ectnccacesneseassonesy 26, 327 | S207] LGWGllncseress ao coccoaD EesESCoCODHoREC 27,426 548 
Wie LORE Ch rctren ere ee 51,875 | 1,037 || Marion ...... siasasercaceseantsnecere 3 45,217 904 
LOU ..cicoecsss Pee ee nee 58,511) 1,170 || Marshalli...... oer tndes ern eee 40, 177 803 
Wrasvlords...cc.ss cs pagesdacdaoaasadadar 47, 252 | 915 | INTIS CIVCD I os csscee.ccerecceneceeecrees 47, 961 959 
MDT CEAD EON «<..25 sassacseecanseeansans vt 527150! Gl OsSe i PNicmilainan .....-.. podosoods Se | 45, 814 916 
Doniphan....... oyeubooreduncddeonnanee 66,460 | 1,329 || Pawnee...... Seascsiess suscucestawseeess 76, $63 1, 539 
UTS scaoyaedicemense ys Siesdseetecseeete 20, 370 407 
| 


UGAV EOS .ccsseccosccsese Aa Cnnroce 47,027 940 


This shows an average of $1,014; or considerably more than four times the average of 
the five lowest. This is called equality of taxation, ‘‘ equality before the law,”’ educa- 
tional equality. 

In the estimate given above, 425 was considered the minimum expense of a tolerably 
good six months’ school. It was shown that many districts could not raise this amount 
under the present limitation; while some districts undera 20-mill tax could raise three 
or four times this amount. 

Can a single valid objection be raised to spreading the ag: 
all the schools of a county upon the county rolls? 

The State has three objectsin view in public education. It wishes to make each man 
an intelligent voter; it wishes to make each independent of the necessity for public aid— 
that is, to lift him above possible pauperdom; it wishes to make him strong enough to 
bear his share of all public burdens. ‘These are such essentials in a free republic, “that: 
we have accepted as a truism, ‘‘ the State must educate or perish.’’ 

Education, then, is the public necessity, a public duty, a public burden (as far as ex- 
pense goes), and a public blessing. Its methods, therefore, should be as largely public 
and as little communal as possible. 

In this State, as in most Western States, the Solis is say the political unit. The 
desirability and justice of distributing to the county at large what had been so long car- 
ried by townships (under the rather limited New England system)—such as bridges, the 
care of the poor, etc.—has long been recognized. The school, which should have been 


gregate running expense of 


{ 
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first to receive this more just as weil as more generous treatment, has thus far been left 
to be handled ina happy-go-lucky way by the petty little communalities, which we insist 
on retaining for no reason other than ‘‘ for the sake of self-eovernment; ”? as though 
self- eovernment did not exist in the county, or as though self-government were desira- 
ble for its own sake rather than for its results ! 

Let us suppose a county system, for taxation at least, and note the results. The task 
of making the necessary computations for many counties is arduous and unnecessary. 
One county, a thoroughly representative one, will be sufficient. 

In this county we find, outside of its one city, a valuation of $3,200,000, It has eighty- 
five school districts—far too many, if any reasonable amount of discretion had been used 
in districting the county. But we will take it as it is. 

The problem then is: 85 times $425 equals $36,225; $36,225 equals 11.8 mills on §$3,- 
200,000. 

Think of it! A good six months’ school in every district in the county for less than 
a twelve-mill tax. If any district wishes to do more, let it do so; but here is an abso- 
lute guarantee of geod work throughout the county. 

Itseems impossible to study the figures in the foregoiag tables, and the inferences drawn 
from the answers of superintendents, without concluding that our schoo! system is wretch- 
edly inefficient, and that our legislature should at once be asked to enact a law waich 
will secure for us a juster taxation, more efficient supervision, more intelligent officers, 
a simpler machinery, a uniform course of study, uniform text-books, and, as a conse- 
quence of all these, infinitely better results in our schools than it is possible to expect 
under the present system. 

Your committee therefore recommend, that all laws in relation to our independent 
school district system be repealed. We have carefully examined the school systems of 
various States, and we conclude that the model system of schools for a State, approved 
by the National Association of Superintendents, at Philadeiphia, in 1876, and also by the 
veteran Commissioner of Education, General Eaton, who has given the best years of his 
life to a study of school systems, is the best for Kansas, and it is the system your com- 
mittee now respectfully presentto you. Asthat part of the Kansas school system which 
relates to higher education is in the main satisfactory, it has not been touched in this 
report; and all the recommendations made have woe ence solely to the rural parts of the 
State, ‘excluding all cities of the first and second clas 

In dividing the State for school purposes, we Pe mmetid 

That the county shonid exercise a limited general supervisory contro} over its schools, 
select a county superintendent, have a county board of education, secure uniformity in 
text-books, have power to establish county high schools. 

That the county board of education shouid be composed of the school trustees of cor- 
porations which are under the supervision of the county superintendent, consider the 
general needs and wants of the schools under its charge, seek to unify the school work, 
arrange a course of study, make general rules and regulations in regard to the employ- 
ment of teachers, time of commencing schools, the government of the schools and the 
conduct of the teachers and pupils, ete. , adopt text-book ks, levy a county tax. 

That the city or township should be left to the local control of its schools, elect its offi- 
cers, build its own houses, select its own teachers from among those that have been duly 
qualified under the laws of the St ate, be permitted to levy local taxes for the building . 
of houses, etc.; be permitted to levy local taxes for the continuance of the schools beyond 
the minimum period fixed by the State, be permitted to levy local taxes for the mainte- 
nance of schools of an advanced grade. 

That districts should be formed for the purpose of localizing the patrons of the school; 
have an advisory power in the selection of teachers and the erection, removal, or repair 
of school-houses. 

That trustees of townships and cities should be three for each corporation; be elected 
by the people; serve for three years, one retiring annually ‘e receive school revenues; 
have power to levy local taxe s, within specified limitations, for grounds, buildings, fur- 
niture, repairs, supplies, appar atus, etc., and for library purposes and for additional 
tuition purposes; be compelled to locate, establish, and maintain a sufficient number of 
schools for a certain number of months in each year; have power to abolish old school 
districts, create new oues, build and remove houses; be compeiled to make provisions for 
instruction in certain prescribed branches; have power to establish township or town 
graded schools; have power to provide instruction in branches additional to those pre- 
scribed by law; employ and contract with teachers, being restricted in their selection 
to those who have been duly licensed by competent authority; properly account to 
proper officers for all school revenues that come into their hands; receive reports from 
teachers, and should transmit reports to the county superintendent and other county of- 
ficers; have authority to dismiss refractory pupils from school; be prohibited from con- 
tracting debt; carry out the orders of the county board of education in respect to course 
of study and text-books, 
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We further recommend that no person shall be eligible to the office of county super- 
intendent who does not possess a diploma from a college or university legally empowered 
to grant literary degrees, or a diploma or State certificate issued according to law by the 
authorities of a State normal school, or a certificate from the State board of education, 
ora first-grade certificate from a county or city examining board; nor shall he be eligible 
unless he has a sound moral character, and has had successful experience in teaching 
within three years of the time of his first election. 

We further recommend that in each county the tax levied by the county buard be suf- 
ficient to secure to each district in the county six months’ school each year; and that the 
one-mill State tax be restored. 

We have placed before you as concisely as possible the evils we seek to remedy; and, 
in like manner, recommend a system which has received the approval of the most emi- 
nent educational bodies and men in the land. We sincerely hope that the substantial 
outlines of the system will be adopted, and that immaterial details may not delay your 
action. We recommend that this report, if adopted, be printed at the expense of the as- 
sociation, and that a copy be sent to each member of the State legislature. 

We further suggest thata committee be appointed to draught a bill embracing the sys- 
tem herein outlined, and to further the passage of this bill at the next session of the 
legislature, 

Respectfully submitted, 

JOHN MACDONALD. 
J. H. CANFIELD. 
H. D. McCarty. 
W. H. SWEET. 


The State Teachers’ Association adopted the foregoing report, and added to the origi- 
nal committee the following gentlemen: Hon. J. H. Lawhead; Hon. H. C. Speer, Super- 
intendent R. W. Turner, of Jewell; Superintendent J. H. Lee, of Riley; Superinten- 
dent Matt. Thomson, of Wabaunsee. 


For additional information concerning education in Kansas consult the Index. 


KENTUCKY. 
[Report of 1884-86.] 


The Kentucky report of 1884-86 shows that the condition of the public schools of that 
State has been one of almost uninterrupted progress, and that the prospects for continued 
improvement are very encouraging. 

The greatest drawback arises from (1) a want of interest and appreciation, which is 
very decidedly marked in some counties; and (2) a lack of funds, caused in part by this 
want of interest and in part by the slender resources of tlle people. Hence proceeds the 
indisposition or inability in some sections to raise local revenues to supplement the State 
grants, which results in turn in the continued existence of poor, even wretched, school- 
houses and the employment of underpaid teachers. ‘‘ When they [the trustees] try to 
_ employ a first-class teacher and ask the district for a tax or a subscription, they are met 
with the following reply from the patrons: ‘I thought it was to be a free school! I paid 
my taxes; that is all I’m going to do. The public money pays the teacher $20 a month; 
that’s more than I can get working ona farm. You needn’t say anything more to me. 
I am against the tax.’ The trustee leaves in disgust; and the energetic, thorough 
teacher, with an ambition, is soon on his way to other more appreciative States, or to a 
more remunerative profession.’’—(Superintendent of Ballard County. ) 

A comparison of the county superintendents’ reports for the two years covered by the 
State report shows the growth of a much more hopeful tone, though there is still a strong 
undercurrent of such complaints as the above. Particularly is this noticeable in the 
increased willingness to raise funds by local taxes and subscriptions, The superintend- 
ent of Boyd County says: ‘‘ When the present school law took effect there were 37 dis- 
tricts, 4 good houses, 11 medium, and 20, if not 31, that should be condemned; 2 dis- 
tricts had no house atall; 14 houses were at once condemned. Eleven of these districts 
have voted tax to build new houses in place of condemned ones; 8 of the new houses 
are completed; 1 brick, worth $800; 7 frame, average value about $400. Three others 
will be built in the spring, with probable cost of $3,500. At the end of five years from 
the date of the new lawit is hoped and believed every district in Boyd will have a good, 
comfortable, healthy school house. A vote for county tax in August was defeated by 
only 27 votes; at another time the tax will carry.’? Thesuperintendent of Lyon County: 
‘“The school houses were found to be a disgrace to civilized communities, so 18 out of 
23 werecondemned. The pzopleare responding nobly, and next year, instead of houses 
valued at $20, $50, and $75, an increase of value is confidently expected at the rate of 
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$300, $500, and $800.’’ Superintendent Pickett shows that the cause of education is not 
merely keeping pace with the general development of the State in material prosperity, 
but is considerably outstripping it. 

A marked feature of this report, and one which distinguishes it from most Southern 
school reports, is the-information it gives as to the condition and prospects of the colored 
schools and as to the sources from which they draw their revenues, showing what the 
white inhabitants of Kentucky are doing for the education of the negroes. ‘This mat- 
ter is treated of more in detail in Chapter XIV. 

The following extracts show the superintendent’s treatment of the principal topics of 
interest: 


SCHOOL POPULATION. 


| 1886. 1880. Increase, 
Moe co Mens ut la LOT casi casos-csassoosatevostse4vevsseessensvtvovsaseveciseneesosedaseats 524,448 | 478,554 45, 894 
CE OORCCES CMOS OU MIS OMmresiersestesssseresteccdiesscovesersesesesiissreveccseseecsssmesere 99, 799 66, 564 3, 230 


PNG OTE MAC COLALSnsessseseecsisceace cadaceassessene%cs’s SqooReoe GoOSCLTLHaatoncccntes nce 624, 247 | 545, 118 79, 129 


Total increase during this period, 79,129; white, 45,894; colored, 33,235. The extra- 
ordinary relative increase of the latter over the former must be referred, mainly, to the 
extension of the school age, in 1882-83, to correspond with the school age of the white 
children. The increase of the census of white children for 1886 over that of 1885 is 9,993, 
while that of colored children, is only 1,905. 


SCHOOL BEVENUES. 


The increase of the school fund, as apportioned, from 1880 to 1886, is $399,864.33, and 
the increase in local taxation and subscription from 1880 to 1885 is $205, 165.75, making 
a grand total of $605,030.03. Thus while the number of school children has been largely 
augmented, the increase of the general school fund for the same period has been ccrre- 
spondingly greater, producing an increase of the per capita from $1.25 to $1.65 for the . 
white school children, and from $0.48 to $1.65 for the colored school children. Of course 
this is referable, first, to the additional 2-cent tax voted by the people in 1882; secondly, 
to the acquirement of the just proportion of the schoo! tax from railroads, turnpike roads, 
banks, and other corporations; thirdly, to the increase of the taxable property of the 
Commonwealth; and, fourthly, to the increasing popular interest in the common schools. 
This speaks well for the progress and prosperity of our people. It is, in fact, the practi- 
cal realization of one of the fundamental principles in political economy—the increase 
in the wealth of a State, intelligently directed, exceeding the ratio of the increase in 
population. 


THE FOURTIT INSTALMENT OF THE SURPLUS REVENUZ, 


Kentucky, with her inborn intelligence, energy, and sense of independence, and with 
her vast and varied material resources only needing further development, must con- 
tinue to rely mainly on herself for the proper conduct and sustenance of her common 
schools. Every importunate effort in any other direction contributes to lessen her self- 
reliance and her self-respect in regard to her schools. Yet there are legitimate claims 
that the Commonwealth has upon the General Government, which in no sense should 
be ignored by your honorable body or disregarded by your obedient servant. In virtue 
of the large and unavailing surplus in the Treasury of the United States, the following 
‘“suggestions’’ were prepared and published by the superintendent for the special con- 
sideration of the last General Assembly, and as they are of equal force at present, they are 
duly reproduced: 

‘‘In the common school report for 1880-81, pages 218-222, the origin of the school 
fund is succinctly recited. It will be seenthat underthe Deposit Act of June 23, 1836, 
Xentucky received $1,433,757.39 from the General Government, that sum constituting 
the three instalments. The fourth instalment, calling for $477,919.13, has never been 
paid, or, in other words, has never been deposited, as the law clearly requires. Accord- 
ing to the act of Congress the deposits were subject to call in ratable sums by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury if wanted to meet appropriations by law. These instalments 
have never been called for, and no law has ever been enacted by Congress preventing 
the payment of the fourth instalment. It is still due, and there is.a large surplus in 
the public treasury at Washington. Thatamount should be legally collected and added 
to the common schoo! fund of this Commonwealth. 

‘Kentucky has suffered largely by the late war. According to the United States 
census of 1880 as compared with that of 1860, in assessed valuation of property there was 
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a decline in this Commonweath of 34 per cent., or $177,648,722. In simple terms, “the 
loyal State of Kentucky’ was subjected to the sacrifice of more than one-third of her 
property in support of the Federal Government in the late war. She has sustained this 
loss, while her sister States of Ghio, Indiana, and Illinois have, respectively, enjoyed for 
the same period an increase of 60 per cent., 77 per cent., and 102 per cent. in assessed 
valuation of property. 

‘‘In common with all the late slave States, Kentacky has not only suffered from the 
deprivation and depreciation of property, but has had imposed*upon her a mass of illit- 
erate freedmen, whose descendants must be educated for citizenship, and as ‘mixed 
schools’ will not be tolerated in the South, a duai system is a necessity in every South- 
ern State, thus imposing an extraordinary burden in the way of additional taxation 
upon the white citizens. In Kentucky, for the school year ending June 30, 1883, they 
apportioned for the support of colored teachers $92,845.36, while the colored people con- 
tributed only $16,661.19, the entire revenue derived from them. This is not stated in 
reproach to the colored people, but simply in justice to the white tax-payers, 

‘“‘Tt is not the province of the superintendent to say what other Southern States 
should do, but in regard to Kentucky, and in virtue of the foregoing statement, he re- 
spectfully suggests the following: 

‘* First, That, inasmuch as there isa large surplus revenue reported to bein the 
United States Treasury, which is not needed for the ordinary expenses ef the Govern- 
ment and is not demanded for the payment of any portion of its debts, and inasmuch as 
‘the fourth instalment’ has not been paid to Kentucky for common school purposes, the 
General Assembly take such steps as may be necessary for the proper consideration of 
the matter. It should be added that Virginia and other States are moving in the same 
direction. 

‘* Second. In consideration of the facts stated above, and that Kentucky has annually 
and largely contributed to the creation of the surplus revenue in the Federal Treasury 
by the regular payment of taxes thereto, she is in a position to expect, as a moral and 
political obligation, her legitimate quota of such surplus, independently of all form of 
subsidy or of compromise of her inkerent rights as a State. 

“‘ Third. Creation involves the obligation of legitimate preservation. Inasmuch as a 
large additional citizenship, with equal political rights and privileges, but of unequal 
material, had been created in Kentucky by the power of the Federal Government, and in 
view of all the facts given, the superintendent suggests that such steps shall be taken as 
shall lay before said Government that which is due, both to the white and the colored 
citizens of the Commonwealth, in regard to the necessities of the common school system 
of Kentucky. 

‘‘Attention is invited to the following compendium from the United States census of 
1880 in regard to Kentucky: 


NWanite males’of 21 years of area Gd AWA... ..ciscccsescsesssccceseesseesscscsoceetescecnuanuasscacenacssseuasloerees 817, 579 


PTETULNEE AS UMMDlE TO Wil, .c.c.ccccccescssccccccsssscsecesscdarecdecevousedercsecsascetcesseecssseccansecseaccceseccnm teste 54, 956 
Me POO Cec oeseecccececebe ies sco ccc sien ee eg anseeo nes Hone cee ap ences dee doaisiocaecostosutcetenscrsssactauurecestrsdaetettens ss smtremenmancs 17.8 
Colored males of 21 years of age AMG MP WALG.....cccsecncreses en coecee census ene seeeoaens ceuceaeenars conseseasandsqoeaimeeg engi 
MSSEUTIVG AS UMADILS TO WILE ....0.ccese eet sss ccsses oesthteuet coeaes vengeessn ise vases ets anaeeseuseenae cov eee nseiecs)-¢ea aeaeanmne aman 
TEtE HOES SETS A orn ec ptOCBOGOLT CURE OE STEER EEE CORERICCE ST eEOC Tr idano caiccio coca c HOSA OHBCE nce no ca Lic unEDLEbUnceaHisnarocaicanicoodces0eccn) 73.6 
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In response to the proposition concerning the ‘‘fourth instalment ”’ indicated above, 
the honorable joint committec oneducation favored the ‘‘ suggestion;’’ the superintend- 
ent accordingly drew up a bill covering the whole ground, which duly became an act 
of the General Assembly, approved April 12, 1884. 

In accordance with the second ‘‘suggestion,’’ a bill, drawn also by the superintendent, 
guarding the character and credit of the Commonwealth in the event of national aid to 
common schools, was introduced in the senate, and finally, by executive approval, became 
a law on the 12th of May, 1884. 

No special action was directly taken in regard to the third ‘‘ suggestion;’’ but as Ken- 
tucky was always rated and ranked as ‘‘a loyal State’? by the General Government, and 
in view of her heavy lossin property, herslaves alone being assessed in 1860 by the proper 
State officers at $108,876,402, and that she is maintaining, as already shown, at the ex- 
pense of her white schocls a system of common schools for the very descendants of those 
slaves, the superintendent hereby ‘‘sug¢ests,’’ as a matter of law and as a measure of 
relief, that these facts be duly represented to the General Government. A low rate of 
interest on one-tenth of the value of the emancipated slaves of the ‘‘loyal citizens’’ of 
the State would, with the present census of pupil children, maintain the system of col- 
ored schools, with a fair appropriation for the building of school-houses. TheState would 
compensate for the increase of the school census. This plan isentirely practicable by the 
execution of a bond by the General Government in favor of the Commonwealth, draw- 
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ing interest, without invading the principal, at 4 per cent. per annum until the system 
becomes at least measurably and by degrees self-sustaining. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Night sehools.—The following act was approved February 26,1886: . 

Whereas, the management of the night schools in the city of Louisville by the board 
of trustees of the publie schools of said city has developed the fact that a large number 
of the applicants for admission are by laboring people of both sexes who are s unable to 
read and write, have to be excluded under the } present law because over the school age;: 
and whereas such people, ignorant from misfortune, poverty, or lack of opportunity, are 
children in knowledge, and manifest a landable ambition in seeking knowledge to over- 
come their ignorance and become better citizens by studying and attending schocl at 
night after their toil of the day; and whereas it is manifestly to the interest of the pub- 
lic at large that every person know how to read and write, without which knowledge 
they can not properly or.fully discharge the duties of citizenship under a free and en- 
lightened Government: Therefore * * * the board of trustees of the public schools 
of any city in this Commonwealth, having a population of 20,000 or over, are hereby an- 
thorized and empowered to admit as pupils in the night schools under their direction 
and control such persons over the pupil age now prescribed by law and under the age of 
40 years, at their discretion, and under such rules, regulations, and restrictions as the 
said board of trustees provide, not inconsistent with the laws of the Commonwealth: 
Provided, That on no account shali the pupiis admitted to said schcol by virtue of this 
act be enumerated as pupils under the common school law of the State. 

Payment of teaehers’ wages.—For the purpose of providing for the monthly payment of 
the wages of the teachers of the common schools, the superintendent of common schools 
in any county is hereby authorized to borrow for said purpose, at a rate of interest nod 
exceeding 6 per cent. per anntm, a sufficient sum of money duly estimated from the ap- 
portionment table furnished by the superintendent of public instruction. 

Substitution of district for eoun'y taxation.—County taxation has been repealed and 
district taxation substituted as follows: A tax may be voted at any time, once @ year, 
or for three successive years, after notices have beei duly posted, for the better payment 
of teachers, for the extension of the district school for a longer term, or for the payment 
of any debt contracted by the trustees on account oe the common school. The tax shall 
not exceed twenty-five cents in any one year on the hundred dollars’ worth of taxable 
property in the district. 

Sehool-house sites.—A site fora school-house may be 2 URES a school-house built, re- 
paired, or furnished, without submission of the question to a vote. 

Adopiion of teat-books.—Instead of trustees adopting text-bocks, from lists recommended 
by the State board of education, to be used in their respective Cistricts, the county su- 
perintendent shall adopt from said lists text-books to be used in their respective counties. 

Text-books for tadigent ehildren.—The county judge of any county is authorized to make 
an allowance out of the county levy, not to exceed $100 in any one year, for providing 
necessary text-books to indigent children, provided they attend the public school. 

State teachers’ institutes appropriations. —Five hundred dollars shall be appropriated an- 
nually by the State for the benefit of the State teachers’ institutes. 

Duty of superintendent of public instruction.—It shall be the duty of the superintend- 
ent of public instruction, whenever it shall come to his knowledge, to report any habit- 
ual neglect of duty or any misappropriation of common schooi funds on the part of any 
of the county superintendents or trustees of common schoois of this Commonwealth to 
the county attorney, whose duty it shall be to prosecute such person in the circuit court 
of the county in which such neglect of duty or such misappropriation of funds may 
occur, 

_ Age of eligibility y for county superintendent, No person shall be eligible to the oflice of 
county superintendent who is not at the time twenty-one oe old. ; 

Terms f office of county superintendents.—County superintendents shall hold their ofiices 
for four years, or until their successors are elected and qualified. 

Eligibility to office of county superintendent dependent en certificate of qualifieation.—No 
person shall be eligible to the office of county superintendent unless he shall have first 
obtained a certificate of qualification from the State board of examiners, V which may be 
granted onan examination held before them or upon 2 written examination held before 
the county judge, the county attorney, the county clerk, and a eeu: person selected 
by them. The result of said written examination to be forwarded to the State board of 
examiners, who may, if they deem it sufficient, grant a certificate, and, if they refuse it, 
shall notify the aforesaid county board, and no certificate can then be granted the said 
applicant for the election then pending. Tbe State board of education shall designate to 
the coanty board the character of examination required. 
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Report of county supcrintendents.—Under penalty of a fine from twenty to fifty dollars, 
county superintendents are required to report for payment, at the legal periods, schools 
duly taught. 

Buying of teachers’ claims, etc., prohibited. —No county superincendent shall be allowed 
to buy for himself or another any teacher’s claim, directly or indirectly, or to act as agent 
for the sale of any books, under the penalty of removal from office by the superintendent 
of public instruction. 

Certificates.—No certificate, except first class and second class, shail be issued to the 
same person more than twice. 

Lecommendation of normal instructors.—The superintendent of public instruction may 
recommend able and experienced normal instructors to conduct the county teachers’ in- 
stitutes. 

Taxes,— No tax shall be levied upon the property or poll, or any services required of 
any white person for the benefit of a school for colored children, and no tax shall be levied 
upon the property or poll, or any services required of any colored person for the benefit 
of a school for white children. 


For other information concerning education in Kentucky consult the Index. 


LOUISIANA, 


For statistical and other information concerning education in Louisiana contained in 
this Report consult the Index. . 


MAINE. 
[From Report for 1886-87 of State Superintendent N. A. Luce.]} 


There was a slight decrease in the number of schools, but the number of pupils was 
larger than in the previous year; the school term was longer, being on an average 
twenty-two weeks and two days—an increase of one week and three days—and there 
was a larger proportion of experienced teachers and of those who had enjoyed the regu- 
Jar and systematic training of the Normal School. It is a legitimate inference, there- 
fore, that more thorough, effective, and successful work was accomplished, and that 
greater progress was made by the pupils. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT SYSTEM. 


There was an increase of nine in the number of towns having the town system of 
managing the schools, causing a reduction of 89 in the number of school districts and of 
26 in the number of parts of districts. This was a decided improvement, if we are to 
judge by the language of Superintendent Luce: ‘‘ Not till we are rid of that iniquitous 
product of educational folly and democracy rnn mad—the school district systenm—can 
al of our schools be brought up to full efficiency in the annual amount of schooling 
which they should offer to every child in the State.”’ 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The law enacted by the Legislature in 1885 requires that ‘‘al} pupils in all schools 
supported by public money or under State control ”’ shall be instructed in ‘‘ physiology 
and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of alcoholic driaks, stimulants, and 
narcotics upon the human system ;’’ and that no certificate shall be granted to any per- 
son who has not ‘‘ passed a satisfactory examination in physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the 
human system.’? This law has been in force two years. There were some serious 
difficulties encountered in its introduction. There were a great many young pupils 
who could not read and could understand only the simplest statements. Such instruc- 
tion could only be given them directly by the teacher—by word of mouth. This was a 
method of teaching with which many of the teachers were utterly unacquainted. 

A second difficulty was that, although text-books on physiology and hygiene were 
used 1n many schools, few of them directed special attention to the eifects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. Consequently, new text- 
books had to be introduced. 

As was to be expected, many parents were opposed to such instruction for different 
reasons, and the more so when asked to supply their children with books on the subject, 
which they frequently refused to do. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the Jaw was very generally complied 
with, so that such instruction was given to nearly all the pupils—probably to between 
80 and 90 per cent. of them. 
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Superintendent Luce claims that as the end of such instruction is to give the child 
such a knowledge of the evil effects of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system 
as to forever deter him from intemperate habits, aay other means which will assist in 
this purpose should be adopted. Hence, the child should also be instructed as to the 
moral, social, and financial evils resulting from habits of intemperance. He should be 
taught how large a part'of the crimes, poverty, and disease results from intemperance. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The first law for compulsory school attendance was enacted in 1875, but it was found 
impossible to enforce it. Another was enacted by the Legislature in 1887, requiring 
all children between 8 and 15 years of age to attend school for at least 16 weeks in each 
year; but, as it has been in effect only a few months, it can not be stated definitely as 
yet what will be its effect. It is very probable that it will secure a much larger school 
attendance, especially if the law is rigidly enforced for the first year or two, after which 
it can be easily enforced. 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Superintendent Luce recommends the establishment of regular courses of study for 
ungraded schools and that when pupils have completed this course they be graduated, 
just as in graded schools. It would afford a strong incentive to diligent and accurate 
study on the part of pupils, and furnish them witha definite and well-marked standard 
or degree of education to which all pupils would aspire and which their parents would 
desire them to reach before finally quitting school. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Superintendent Luce recommends— 

(1) That school committees and supervisors earnestly endeavor to increase school at- 
tendance, especially by a rigid enforcement of the new compulsory law. 

(2) That they endeavor to secure teachers of high attainments and skill, and to retain 
teachers who have given satisfaction. 

(3) That, they introduce regular courses of study in ungraded schools. 

(4) That they endeavor to abolish the district system, to secure the adoption of the 
free text-book plan, and the establishment of free high schools. 

(5) That they encourage educational meetings. 

(6) That they encourage young teachers of promise to attend a normal school. 

(7) That they endeavor in every way to elevate the public school system. 


MARYLAND. 
[From Report of Slate Board of Education for 1836-87, Hon. Hf. A. Newell, Secretary. ] 


The number of pupils enrolled in the county schools, 1886-87, was 121,177, as against 
123,423 two years previously. Considering the natural increase of population, the fall- 
ing off of more than 2,000 pupils in two years is a matter calculated to excite inquiry. 
It is true that this decrease is to a certain extent compensated by the fact that the aver- 
age daily attendance has increased 2,821 during the same period. 

Extending the comparison over a greater interval of time, the changes in the public 
school system can be moreclearly discerned. In1867 the average duration of the school was 
9 months. In 1887it 33 months. In 1867 13 counties kept schools open 10 months in 
the year; in 1887 only 10 counties had schools open for a similar period. This apparent 
retrogression may be explained by the fact that in 1867 the white schools received $359, 226 
from the State (being $296,550 from the State school tax and $62,676 from the free school 
fund), and in 1887 they received only $309,846 from the State (being $287,522 from the 
State school tax and $42,324 from the free school fund). This loss of $50,600 could have 
been easily met if the conditions had remained permanent. But with the gradual dimi- 
nution of income from the State there came agradual increase of necessary expenses, owing 
to the natural increase of population and the growing popularity of the public schools. 

The number of white children enrolled in the county schools in 1867 was 71,060; in 
1887 16 was 95,331. In 1867 the average annual salary of a white teacher was $316. 
In 1887 it was not quite $300. In order to make a just comparison it has been neces- 
sary to limit the inquiry to white schools, because the eclored schools had no aid from 
the State till the year 1872. In truth, the embarrassments of the white schools sprang 
indirectly from the establishment of the colored schools. 

In 1872 the General Assembly appropriated the entire nroceeds of the Siate school tax 
($525,000, more or less) to the support of the white schools, and $50,000 additional to 
the colored schools. In 1874 the General Assembly appropriated ‘‘ whatever sum may 
be paid into the treasury on account of the levy of the public school tax’’ to the white 
schools, and to the colored schools $100,000. There was no interference with the law 
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and the custom of devoting the whole income of the State school tax to the white schools 
until the yéar 1878, when the General Assembly passed an Act requiring the amount 
set apart for colored schools, the appropriation to the State normal school, and the. ex- 
penses of the State board of education, amounting in all to $111,500, to be paid out of 
the annual proceeds of the State school tax. 

The counties, with some exceptions, have done their best to make up the deficiency 
from this diversion of the State school tax, the county scheol tax having risen from 
$335,371 in 1873 to $457,4p2 in 1887. But there are indications that the limit, whether 
of ability or of inclination we need not inquire, has been nearly reached. The school 
year is growing shorter; the teacher’s salary is growing smaller, and the necessary result 
will be a corresponding deterioration of the public schools. All that is needed is to go 
back to the conditicn of things in 1877, devote the whole proceeds of the State school 
tax to the white schools, and give from the general treasury the same proportion per 
capita for the support of colored schools. The $100,060 now given by law to the colored 
schools is very nearly the proporticn of the State school tax and the free school fund to 
wich they wouid be entitled by a per capita distribution. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW LEGISLATION, 


The following suggestions for the improvement of the schools and the advancement of 
education are made to the Levislature by Superintendent Newell: 

Ist. Necessary text-books for use in the school room should be supplied without 
charze. 

2d. The State school tax should be 12 cents on the $100, and the minimum county tax 
should be less. 

3d. The State tax should be distributed to the several counties in proportion to the 
average enrolment of the pupils, white and colored, no pupil to be counted who has not 
made an attendance of at least 60 days (or 120 half days) in the year. 

4th. The teow remaining county academies should be made a part of the public school 
system. 

Sth. There should be but one schocl district trustee, in place of three under the pres- 
ent law. 

Gth. Every principal of a public schoo] should be required to make a report at least 
twice 2 month, by postal card to the examiner, of the condition of his school as regards 
attendance, etc. 

7th. Legal provision should be made for ascertaining accurately once in every two 
years, in the city of B5altimore and the several countics, the number of children of school- 
going age (say over six years and under sixteen), the number attending public schools, 
and the number attending private and denominational schools. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


The General Assembly of Maryland at its last session enacted a law ‘‘to provide for 
teaching the study of physiology and hygiene, with speciai instructions as to the nature 
and effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, aad narcotics upon the human system, in the 
public schools ef the State and educational institutions receiving aid from the State,”’ 
and inquiries have been made as to whether the law has been complied with. Early in 
the school year 1886-87 the State board of education revised the uniform course of in- 
struction for use in the several countyschools, and inserted physiology among the studies 
of the fifth and sixth grades of the district schools, and the seventh and eighth grades of 
the high schools. The result has been that while the number of pupils in the county 
schools studying physiology was reported in 1885 as 110, it rose in 1887 to 10,200. At 
the last annual meeting of the Association of Public School Commissioners this subject 
was discussed earnestly and intelligently. It was admitted that the full number of 
pupils contemplated in the law had not yet been reached, but an obstacle was mentioned 
which had not occurred to those who framed the law. In the majority of counties pa- 
rents buy the books which their children need. They have thus an effective veto upon 
the teacher’s wish to form classes in any study. In point of fact many parents refused 
to purchase the necessary text-books of physiology; but the teachers in these cases made 
such compensation as was possible by reading to the school from the text-book and giv- 
ing the needed explanations and questions, It ishoped thatthe next annual report will 
show a decided increase in the numberof pupils studying physiology; but the friends of 
temperance must bear in mind that more is needed than scientific instruction; the con- 
science must be enlighted and the will strengthened, and for these purposes other forces 
than legislative enactments must be brought into action. Let us hope thit the begin- 
ning now mede may be like the path of the just, ‘‘ a shining light thatshineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.”’ 


For additional information concerning education in Maryland consult the Index. 


? 
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MASSACHUSDTTS. 
[From Report sor 1836-87 of Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of State Board of Education.] 


There has been a gratifyingly large increase (993) in the number of pupils over 15 
years ofage. On the other hand, the number of very young pupils continues to dimin- 
ish, 58 less being returned as under 5 years of age. The returns also show a decrease 
in the number of pupils intrusted to each teacher. “This isa cha ange in the right direction. 
The law now authorizes 50. This is an excessive number for one teacher to control and 
teach, but the agents of the beard find many primary schools containing a larger num- 
ber, sometimes as many 2870 or 80 little ones being crowded into a single room and in the 
eareof a single teacher. Such schools can not be ‘good schools. It is ; eratifying to know 
that the school authorities are convinced of this fact, and by multiplying the Senos are 

making the conditions for work more favorable. 

While the whole number of teachers employed has increased the number of men re- 
ported as teaching has slightly diminished. ‘Theaverage monthly wages of the men has 
increased $5.62. “These facts taken together seem to show that the decrease has been in 
the number of cheap male teachers. Last year several men were found keeping school 
for $22 a month. The more rapidly the number of such is diminished the better will 
be the schools. 

The high schools continue to prosper. The number of these schools is 229, an increase 
of 5; the “number of teachers 701, an increase of 44; the number of students 22,406, an 
inerease of 1,036. Of these 229 schools 42 are kept ‘by towns which are not required by 
law to keep them. The tharked erowth of this grade of schools is doubtless due in a 
large measure to the continued influence of the free text-book law. ‘The sum expended 
for sundries, including text-books and supplies, has decreased $63,513.15. This was to 
be expected, as the first cost of supplying the schools under the new law was necessarily 
larger than the average would prove to be. The towns are now approaching the aver- 
age expenditure for this purpose. This is undoubtedly much smaller than the expendi- 
ture under the old system. 

The returns of private schools are defective. The whole number of pupils in such 
schools Curing the past year is reported to be 28,941. From official sources it is known 
that there were 30,000 pupils in schools maintained by the Catholic Church alone. 

A detailed course of study for ungraded schools has been prepared, which is designed 
to aid the school boards of towns in preparing courses for their own schools. 


ILLITERACY. 


The State decennial census, taken in 1885, has disclosed the gratifying fact that illit- 
eracy has not increased at so great a rate as the population during the last decade, and 
consequently is not so prevalent as it was ten yearsago. This is true both for the na- 
tive and foreign born population. In 1855 there were 122,263 illiterates, forming 7.73 
per cent. of the population. Of these 122,263 illiterates of all degrees, 6.79 per cent. 
were born in Massachusetts, 4.58 per cent. in other States, while 88.63 per cent. were 
foreign born. The native born illiterates were, in 1875 and 1885, 1.33 and 1.29 per cent. 
of the total population, respectively, while the foreign born were 23.12 and 21.59 per 
cent. for the same periods. 

The above figures include illiterates of all ages, many of whom have come into the 
State after reaching maturity, and are therefore beyond the reach of elementary instrnc- 
tion. If only the minors from 10 to 20 are taken into consideration they will be found 
to be only 9.92 per cent. of the total number illiterates, as against 11.09 in 1875. 


For other information concerning education in Massachusetts consult the Index. 


“NHW LEGISLATION—SESSION or 1887. 


Temperance instruction. —The law relating to instruction in physiology and hygiene 
was amended as follows: (1) Such instruction must be given by text-books in the case 
of pupils who are able to read and as thoroughly as in otherstudics pursued in the saine 
school; the text-books to be used for such insiructign shall give at least one-fourth of 
their space to alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and at least 20 pages in the highest grade. 
(2) Text-books used must be approved by the State board of education, the. approval of 
the board of health no longer being necessary. (3) Each teacher of a public school 
must certify whether or not ‘such instr uction las been given in the school presided over 
by him or her. (4) School boards are subject to fine or r forfeiture for neglecting to carry 
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out the provisions of this act. (5) This act applies to all schools in the State, whether 
incorporated under special charter or general laws. 

Reports of township inspectors.—Reports of township inspectors are hereafter to be made 
to the county board of school examiners, instead of to the county clerk. 

School libraries. —The provision authorizing the voters of a township at their annual 
meeting to apply any part of the township tax to the purchase of books for a school 
library, has been stricken out. 

Examination of teachers.—(1) The board of school examiners of a county is to consist 
oi two members elected by the chairmen of the township boards of inspectors, and of a 
secretary, who is to be ex-officio a member, elected by these two, actipg with the county 
judge of.probate. (2) The secretary isto hold two regular, and not more than six special, 
examinations annually; first and second grade certificates shall be granted only at the 
regular examinations. (3) In addition to the requirements heretefore in force, candi- 
dates for teachers must have attained the age of sixteen years. (4) Certificates of the 
first grade are made valid throughout the State; no special certificate shall be granted 
to a person who at any previous examination has failed to secure a regular certificate; 
holders of special certificates who have failed to present themselves for examination 
shall not have their certificates renewed. 

Supervision of schools.—The secretary of the county board of school examiners, in ad- 
dition to the duties heretofore prescribed, shall (1) visit, or cause his assistants to visit, 
each school in the ccunty at least once a year; (2) counsel with teachers and school 
boards as to the courses of study and discipline; (3) make suggestions with regard to 
school buildings and grounds, heating, ventilation, etc.; (4) promote the improvement 
of schools, and the elevation of the characters and qualifications of teachers and officers; 
and (5) receive the reports of the township inspectors. Duties (2), (3), and (4) for- 
merly devolved upon the chairman of the township inspectors; and (5) upon the county 
clerk. The provision authorizing county boards of examiners to hold special meetings 
to suspend or revoke the certificates of teachers is withdrawn. 

The compensation of the secretary of the county board of examiners shall not exceed 
$300 in counties having 30 districts or less, or $10 a district in counties having over 30 
districts, in no case to exceed $1,500 per annum; he shall not receive any compensation 
until his reports, required by law, have been made and filed. 

Crime and truaney.—Any girl from ten to seventcen years, a boy from ten to sixteen, 
who shall wilfully absent himself or herself from school or legitimate employment, or 
frequent a place where intoxicating liquors are kept for sale, or lounge upon the streets 
against the command of parents, or attend a dance, skating rink or show without the 
consent of parents, shall be deemed a truant and disorderly person. Any such minor, 
upon conviction, may be sentenced to a reformatory institution, provid -«; the circuit 
judge or probate judge of the county has first approved the sentence. 


[From Report for 1885-86, Theodore Nelson, State superintendent.] 


TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


‘During my brief connection with this department I have become convinced that 
there exist two radical defects in our present school system, 7. e., imperfect supervision 
and too many school districts. These defects have been noted and discussed at length 
by several of my predecessors, and I am simply falling into line with their views in urg- 
ing the necessity of some change in these particulars. The argument in favor of consoli- 
dating the common school districts in each township is exhaustively presented by Hon. 
H. R. Gass, in the annual report of this department for 1883, and I shall only attempt 
to emphasize some of the facts presented in support of his advocacy of the proposed 
change. 

‘*'The inequality of the cost per capita for instruction incident to the present system 
is shown in the reports of the township inspectors on file in this office. The following 
c.ises are taken at random from the diferent counties ia the State, and are not excep- 
tional.’’ 

Superintendent Nelson then instances a number of cases to show this inequality in the 
cost per capita for instruction, in some districts it being six times as much as in others 
in the same county. He then goes on to say: 

‘*Tnstances of a similar character could be cited from nearly every county m the State. 
Assuming that the districts reporting the least enrolment are the more sparsely settled 
and the less able to bear the burden of taxation necessary to support the schools, and 
adding to the cost of instruction the current expenses of the school, cost of buildings, ete., 
the inequality is most marked. 

‘‘While the inequality would not be entirely done away with in each instance by 
placing all the schools of the township under one management, the evil would be les- 
sened very materially, and the school taxes would be equitably distributed over all the 
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territory comprised in the township. Nor is this all. The wages of all the teachers in 
the township would be more equally adjusted, resulting in supplying the same grade of 
instructors to all sections of the township. 

‘“'Fhe adoption of the township district would naturally result in a uniform series of 
text-books for all the schools of the township. The advantages that would accrue from 
greater uniformity are self-evident, the only question being to what extent is uniformity 
desirable? Should it be confined to the district, the township, the county, or should it 
include the entire State? While I am not favorable to State uniformity and am some- 
what in doubt as to the advisability of a county uniformity even, [ am satisfied that a 
uniform series of text-books for all the schools of a township would be of great benefit 
wo the district schools, and would simplify the adoption of county uniformity should it 
be deemed advisable.’? 


STATUS OF TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


‘What is the exact status of temperance teaching in our public schools? The ques- 
tion is raised because it has been a matter of some inquiry, as well as controversy. 

‘‘ While the duty to provide for special instruction in physiology is made mandatory 
upon all district boards, there is no special penalty provided for failure to comply with 
the law. Witha view to ascertain to what extent the law was complied with, special 
efforts were made during the past year to secure reliable information upon this point. 
The returns from the graded schools are quite complete, but the reports from the district 
schools are not as satisfactory. The blanks furnished the school directors of the State by 
this department included the following query: ‘Is physiology and hygiene taught in 
your school as provided in section 15, chapter 3, General School Laws of 1885?’ Of the 
6,897 districts in the State 2,313 answered ‘ Yes,’ 1,789 answered ‘ No,’ and 2,795 made 
no report. Among the latter are undoubtedly a number of districts in which the sub- 
ject is taught, but it is, of course, impossible to form any reliable estimate of the num- 
ber. The fact that more than 1,700 districts report that the subject is not taught indi- 
cate a very general disposition on the part of district officers to either ignore the provis- 
ionssof law, or to deliberately disregard them. The fact that they reply to the query at 
allis evidence that they are not ignorant of their dutiesin this regard. Tosecure a gen- 
eral compliance with this requirement it is evident that a specific penalty should be im- 
posed for non-compliance. 

‘The reports from the graded schools are much more complete and satisfactory. The 
blanks for special reports of graded schools included this question: ‘In what grades is 
physiology and hygiene taught with special reference to the effects of alcohol, etc.?? 
Reports were received from 248 schools, of which all but 25 included repliesto the above 
question. Séventy-eight report the subject taught in all the grades; 39 report it taught 
in the grammar and high school grades; 7 in the primary and grammar grades; 2 in the 
primary and high school departments; 12 in the grammar grade only; 82in the high 
school only; 1 in the primary grade only, and 1 reported the subject not taught. 

‘* These statistics show that the subject is taught in over 33 per cent. of all the schools 
of the State. While this showing is far from mecting the expectations of the friends of 
the law, some encouragement can be derived from the fact that the report for the school 
year ending September 3, 1883, the year before the statute above quoted went into effect, 
showed that only 653 districts out of 6,336 included physiology in their course of study. 
In four years this law has resulted in increasing the number of schools affording instruc- 
tion in this important branch of study from 10 per cent. to 33 per cent.’’ 


For other information concerning education in Michigan consult the Index. 


MINNESOTA. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Investment of State school funds. - A constitutional provision, adopted November 2, 
1886, provides that the permanent school funds of the State may be loaned upon inter- 
est at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum to the several counties or school disiricts of the 
State, to be used in the erection of county or school buildings. No such loan shall be 
for an amount exceeding 3 per cent. of the last preceding assessed valuation of the real 
estate of the county or school district receiving the same. The State auditor shall an- 
nually certify to the county auditors the taxes necessary to be levied to meet the ac- 
eruing interest and principal of such loans, adding 50 per cent. thereto; any excess col- 
lected shall be credited to the general funds of the respective counties or school districts. 

School month; legal holidays. — In every contract between any teacher and board of 
‘trustees, or board of education, a school month shall be construed and taken to be 20 
uays or 4 weeks of 5 school days eacli. And no teacher shail be required to teach 
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school on Christmas Day, the First day of January, the Fourth of July, Memorial Day, 
or the day appointed by the President of the United States or the Governor of the State 
as a day of thanksgiving. And no deduction from the teacher’s time or wages shall be 
made by reason of ‘the fact that a school day haypens to be one of the days referred to in 
this section. And any contract made in violation of this section shall have no force or 
effect as against the teacher. 

Attendance.—In reckoning attendance all scholars enrolled shall be eredited upon the 
days named in the preceding paragraph whenever they occur witlin the school term, the 
same as if school had been held and all had been present. 

Office of State superintendent.—The superintendent of public instruction is allowed 
$1,600 per annum for clerical assistance. 

Teachers’ institutes. —The sum of $1,000, in addition to the sum now allowed by law, 
66,000, is to be annually appropriated for defraying the current expenses of State teachers’ 
institutes, and for institutes of instruction in normal methods in the elementary depart- 
ments of graded schools. 

Minimum school age.——Children under 6 years of age may be excluded from the public 
school of a district by a vote of the board of trustees. 

Apportionment of funds.—The State school funds shail be apportioned semi-annually 
in proportion to the number of scholars between the ages of 5 and 21 years, who have 
been enrolled and have been in attendance 40 days in,the public schools, that have had 
at least 5 months of term within the year by a qualified teacher. 

Length of school.—The minimum length of school of independent school districts has 
been lengthened from 12 to 20 weeks. 

High schools. —The annual appropriation for State high schools is increased from 
$23,000 to $25,000. 

Normat schools. —The annual appropriations for the State normal schools at Mankato 
and Saint Cloud are increased from $15,000 to $16,000, and a standing appropriation of 
$5,000 made for that at Moorhead. 

Temperance instruction. —It is made the duty of boards of education and trustees to 
provide for, and of teachers to give, systematic and regular instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, including special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics upon 
the human system. Any neglect of a teacher to give such instruction shall be consid- 
ered sufficient cause for annulling his or her certificate. Teachers’ certificates will, 
after January 1, 1888, be granted only to such persons as have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the above branches. Provision is made for withholding a part of its ap- 
portionment of the State school fund from any district where no arrangement has been 
made for such instruction. The superintendentof public instruction and the presidents 
of the normal schools are directed to recommend some suitable text-book. 

School library list.—The superintendent of public instruction and the presidents of 
the normal schools of this State are directed to prepare a list of books, to be amended 
from time to time, suitable for school libraries, to include books of reference, history, 
biography, literature, political economy, agriculture, travel, and natural science; they 
shall advertise in at least two leading papers for the lowest ratés at which sellers 
will fill orders of school districts for books seiected from this list, and make contracts 
accordingly with the lowest responsible bidder for a period not to exceed two years. 

Districts which have purchased books under these contracis are entitled, under certain 
limitations, to receive from the State one-half the sum so expended. An amount a 
exceeding $10,000 is annually appropriated by the State for this purpose. 


For other information concerning education in Minnesota consult the Index, 


MISSISSIPPI. 
{From Renvort of State Superintendent J. R. Preston, 1886 and 1886-87.] 


DEFECTS HERETOFORE EXISTING IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The school system of Mississippi during the past fifteen years has been undergoing the 
phases of development incident to every enterprise requiring complicated machinery 
and involving important and often antagonistic interests. 

Peculiar difficulties were encountered at the outset, chief among which were those 
arising from the dual character of the population, the larger portion of which were 
wholly illiterate and in the main non-tax-payers. It was not to be expected that a sys- 
tem of such magnitude could be perfected in fifteen years, or that laws could be enacted 
to operate unerringly in the solution of such a complex problem; hence, efforts to estab- 
lish a system of free schools have been chiefly tentative and experimental, and they 
must so continue for many years to come. 
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’ From the stand-point of its development up t3 1886 i was patent to all who had given 
the subject even casual consideration that the schools were not educating the children, 
and experiments showed conclusively that a revision of the law was needed to remove 
the causes of failure. These defecis had been pointed out from time to time by previ- 
ous superintendents, and may be stated a3 follows: (1) A want of qualified teachers; 
(2) too many schools; (3) no supervision and inspection of the teaching force; (4) a 
waste of the school fund by dividing the term into sessions of two months each. 

Lack of qualijied teachers.— When free schools were established the vital question was, 
how to get teachers of any kind. There were few qualified teachers among the whites, 
and to import aliens was a polisy at once repngnant and injudicious. A supply of 
qualified teachers has been the prime need from the beginning, and the Jack of them 
is the one great evil which has obstructed progress. A license to teach was within the 
reach of any tyro who could call to his assistance enough personal influence to induce a 
kind-hearted superintendent to waive an examination on the ground that the applicant 
necded the place and was represented as suited to the community where he proposed to 
teach. In some counties, it is true, where superintendents were bold enough to brave 
unpopularity and were animated by a determination to force poor teachers from the 
field, there were examinations, and in these counties the schools advanced constantly in 
eficient work; but the examinations were highly unpopular, as they always will be if 
left to the judgment of those who are not qualified to pass them. 

‘ Want of money to sustain the schools has done far less injury to the cause of edu- 

cation than this neglect to establish and enforce a uniform tesb of scholarship—a test 
which would insure competency by stimulating teachers to improve in knowledge year 
by year. The want of competent teachers has made the s ystem weakest where it should 
be strongest. 

Too many schools. —The location of schools under laws prior to 1886 was placed in the 
hands of supervisors. The law required the schools to be 3 miles apart, but with 
an exception providing for the pay of teachers in small schools which had located on 
account of impassable obstructions. The distance apart was generally disregarded, and 
the exception came to be the rule. By this means schools were located at the instance 
of every neighborhood faction. ‘The education of the children was overlocked in the 
zeal to get a school located for a particular teacher, who resided in the neighborhood 
and needed a support. Indigence was the leading argument in favorof suca applicants. 

Counties were thus overburdened with little schools, where emulation among pupils 
was impossible, and where the pay was too small to employ proficient teachers. 

This was a process of continual disintegration and too’ many schools was the result. 
The school fund was not equal to the demands made upon it, and local relief bills were 
passed to levy additional tax to make up the deficit. 

Want of supervision.—When the people of the State wrested the government from ae 
sway of aliens, the office of county superintendent had been dehased in many instances 
by maladministration, and was virtually abolished, being changed into a mere clerk- 
ship and the salary reduced to a sum which was a meagre compensation even for that. 
The State was yearly spending three-quarters of a million of dollars, with no agents to 
see how it was spent, or whether the children were receiving an education. 

Waste of the school fund by dividing the session.—It had become a practice in many por- 
tions of the State to divide the term into two sessions. This had its origin in the claim 
that in an agricultural country the children could not be spared from work for four suc- 
cessive months. The claim when made means simply this: That the people must make 
slaves of their children; that they must rob them of the opportunity to become intelli- 
gent citizens; that parents must have the labor, and neglect the education of vibe own 
offspring. 

The people have not realized the significance of this evil, which, while it may give 
more labor, at the same time inevitably deprives of all education. The child who has 
toiled for his parent during eight months of the year can not be denied the right of 
securing during the other four months all the advantages which the State has provided 
for his education. e 

oo . LEGISLATION oF 1886. 


: The Legislature of 1886 sought to correct these evils by a revision of the school law, as 
ollows: 

(1) Kramination and pay of teachers.—They provided for uniform examinations to test 
the scholarship of applicants to teach, and to classify those applicants so that they could 
be paid according to their qualifications, county superintendents being réquired to fix 
the salary of each teacher, with due regard not only to his scholars ship, but also to his 
executive ability and the scholastic population of the district in which he was to teach. 
They established monthly institutes to improve the qualifications of teachers by dissemi- 
nating among all the experience of the best, 
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(2) New system. of distriets.—They provided a system of districts to limit the number 
of schools and to make each school large enough to justify the employment of a competent 
teacher. 

(3) Supervision of teachers.--They required the superintendent to inspect the work of 
the teachers and to see that it was properly done, and also to organize and manage the 
institutes for the advancement of teachers in the best methods of instruction and discipline. 

(4) Continuous school sessions.—They required continuous sessions, so that the school 
fund might not be frittered away in worse than useless schools of only two months’ 
duration, and provided that all schools of a term should be in session at the same time, 
so that the work of supervision and institutes might be systematic and effective. 

(5) Pay of teachers.—The salary system based on the per diem average attendance had 
been a fruitful source of unjust discriminations and of many frauds. It was abolished 
and the pay for teachers of the different grades was fixed between a maximum and a 
minimum limit. 

That these heroic remedies have created commotion and aroused opposition, says 
Superintendent Preston, is not to be wondered at when we take into consideration the 
number of barnacles that had to be shaken off when the work of repair and renovation 
was begun. 


EXPENDITURE MADE COMPARIID WITH RESULTS ACHIEVED. 


That the State of Mississippi, in the last decade and a half, has spent on free schools 
nearly $15,000,000—a sum almost equal to one-eighth of the entire assessable property — 
is a fact not calculated to inspire enthusiastic confidence in popular education, when it 
is viewed in contrast with the meagre advance made in educating those who have en- 
tered life and taken the obligation of citizenship since the State assumed control of the 
schools. ‘The money has been spent, and it must be conceded by any fair-minded man 
that it has been largely squandered, producing inadequate results, doled out month by 
month to indigent and incompetent school-keepers, who were placed in charge of most 
sacred interests of the Commonwealth, in many instances without even the semblance of 
a test as to their capacity and fitness for the vital trusts confided to their care. 


The most earnest advocate of popular education must stand appalled as he compares ° 


these vast expenditures with the scanty results; and the time is at hand when this com- 
parison must be instituted. 


NEED OF TRAINED TEACHERS. 


Superintendent Preston utters it as his most positive conviction that the greatest need 
of the system to-day is a corps of trained teachers. The State has squandered enough 
money in the last decade on worthless incompetents to train twice the number needed to 
do the whole work. Many of the leading, progressive teachers, it is true, are equal in 
ability, enterprise, originality, and power to those of any State. But they alone can 
not carry the dead weight of the laggards, or relieve the teaching force of the truthful- 
ness of the strictures that have been made upon it. 


ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 


The average term was 78 days in 1885 and 84 days in 1887. This shows an increase 
in time of nearly 8 per cent. If the schools had continued as long in 1885 as in 1887, 
they would have cost $905,451, nearly $64,000 more than they cost in 1887. An in- 
crease of 6 days at the same cost, or a gain of $65,000 for the same time, is the true 
econontic advantage of conducting our schools under the lawof 1886. Taking into con- 
sideration that these results were produced in the first year’s trial of the law, it is but 
reasonable to expect that, when teachers are more carefully graded and their salaries 
scaled according to the provisions of the law, the school term can be still further length- 
ened and the total cost reduced. 

The total receipts reported for the scholastic year 1883-87 are $972,806.94, ahout 
$100,000 more than in 1885. The reported expenditures are $143,000 less than the re- 
ceipts. A portion of this surplus has been consumed in taking up warrants previously 
issued and carried over, and in building school-houses in cities, but in the main it will 
be brought forward and will place the schools on a cash basis in most counties. At pres- 
ent about forty-five counties are practically on a cash basis. In theother counties from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of the warrants are discounted. With an economical admin- 
istration of our finances for the scholastic year 1887-88 the next year can be begun on 
a, cash basis in nearly every county in the State. This will put an end to speculation in 


1Superintendent Preston writes, under date of March 18,1888, at the close of the last session of 
the Legislature, as follows: 

‘The reform measures embodied in the law of 1836 stood the test,and the law was not changed 
materially, although there was considerable effort made to do so. We are now on a basis 
which will remain, and though the law is ahead of public sentiment, I am satisfied that it will draw 
the public up to its plane.” 
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school warrants, an evil which has annually deprived teachers of thousands of dollars 
and proportionally decreased the aggregate value of their services. 


For other information relating to Mississippi consult the Index. 


MISSOURI. 
[From Report for 1886-37 of State Superintendent W. EH. Coleman.] 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


The last General Assembly, while making no radical changes in the school law, passed 
some valuable amendments, among which are the following: 

Formation of districts.—The section relating to the formation of new districts and 
to the change of boundary lines, was greatly improved by simplifying the language and 
rendering the law more definite in its requirements. 

Change of date of school census. —As the apportionment of State school moneys is made 
in July, the time for making the enumeration was changed from June to the first fifteen 
days in May, so that the county clerks can make their annual reports beiore the State 
moneys are apportioned; this enables the State and county apporticnment to be made 
upon the enumeration in May of the same year. 

Colored schools. —The three sections relating to colored schools were repealed and two 
new sections enacted, which outline the duties of the school boards in unmistakable 
language. Whenever there are 15 colored children within any school district, they are 
entitled to the same school facilities as are provided for the white children of the 
district; but when there are less than 15 in any district, they can attend any colored 
school in the county, and the board in the district from whence they come must pay for 
such attendance. 

Powers of town and city boards.x—The powers of town and city boards were enlarged, 
by giving them the authority to continue their schools for a term of not less than 7 nor 
more than 10 months in the year; by authorizing them to locate additional school sites 
after the first site has been located by the people; by authorizing them ‘‘as soon as the 
funds are provided ’”’ to establish an adequate number of primary or school wards, and 
furnish the same; and by authorizing them to loan any surplus ‘‘sinking fund,’’ and 
apply the interest thereon to augment the said ‘‘ sinking fund.”’ 

formal school diplomas.—A. diploma, granted by any one of our State normal schools, 
upon completion of the full course therein, is made authority for the holder thereof to 
teach in the public schools of the State without further examination by any authorized 
examiner, until said authority is revoked by the county commissioner, State superinten- 
dent, or the board that issued such diploma, for causes therein set forth. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Among the changes in the school law recommended by Superintendent Coleman in 
the present report are the following: 

(1) The establishment of efliciont county supervision. This matter was entirely 
ignored by the General Assembly at its last session. 

(2) Making the minimum school term 6 months. 

(3) The enactment of a law enforcing the provision of the State constitution forbid- 
ding the appropriation of public funds for any sectarian purpose or in aid of any sectarian 
institution. 

This law is being violated daily in many of the public scheois of the State, and it re- 
sults in prejudice and open cpposition to the public schools in those communities where 
it is practised. 

(4) The law should specify definitely in what language instruction in the primary 
schools niust be given; two languages cannot be taught; in these schools, at the same 
time, without great detriment to the teaching of English. 


ARBOR DAY. 


The 15th day of last April was observed by hundreds of school districts as Arbor Day, 
and thousands of trees and shrubs were planted in the school yards. Jt has been such 
aw dry season that many of the trees did not live; besides, it was apparent that the date 
fixed was too late, therefore this date will be observed hereafter on Friday following the 
annual school meeting, which will be the first Friday after the first Tuesday in April; 
instructions are given to this effect in theschool law; and April 6, 1888, will be observed 
as ‘Arbor Day.’ 


For other information in this Report concerning education in Missouri consult the 
Index. : 


< 
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MONTANA. 


Governor Leslie, in his report to the Secretary of the Interior for 1887, makes the 
following remarks upon education and school lands in Montana: ‘‘ Montana is justly 
proud of her public and private schools. Liberal provision is made by direct taxation 
for the support of publicschools, and good buildings have been erected for these people’s 
colleges in all the populated portions ‘of the Territor y. Our cities and towns have sub- 
stantial, commodious, and even elegant school buildings, and the most approved sys- 
tems of graded schools, kept up for “the larger part of the year. In fact, these schools 
will compare favorably with the schools.in towns of equal size in any of the States. 
These public schools are supported by direct county and district taxes, and penal fines 
for violation of Territorial laws. 

‘The county taxes can not be less than 3 mills nor more than 5 mills per dollar on 
the valuation of alltaxable property. Districts may vote additional taxes for building, 
apparatus, and salaries of teachers. 

‘*The amount of school money raised by direct taxation during the last year was 
$223,871, and from fines in various courts $6,466, making for public schools, $230,337.”? 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


‘Montana has been the home of the white man only a fraction over a quarter of a 
century; her people have no school fund except as they draft upon their estates by the 
process of taxation. ‘The General Government has heretofore donated to our people for 
school purposes lands which consist of the 16 and 3Gsections of each township and 72 sec- 
tions for thesupport of aState university. But these lands are still held by the giver, and 
Montana has no title to or control over them. hey have been selected and designated, 
so that the school mark isupon them. Ittherefore appears to be appropriate for me to 
_ask your attention to this most sacred trust, involving the intelligence and virtue of the 
future population of this promising Commonwealth. 

‘‘T am advised, and believe the information to be true, that very much of these lands 
has been seized by certain persons, who have them fenced up and live upon them, and 
in this and other ways are appropriating and consuming their products, greatly to the 
injury and tending much to the destruction of this valuable school property,.and I am 
assured that this species of taking for private uses of the wrong-dcer has been going 
on for a number of years. 

‘* Moreover it is a fact that already some portions of these school lands have heen lost, 
in this, that a portion of them were found to have been appropriated before they were 
surveyed and designated for school or university purposes; and still another portion 
was taken as mineral lands. 

‘*T ask for the people of Montana that such action be taken as will insure the imme- 
diate expulsion from these lands of every person who is engaged in their occupaney, cul- 
tivation, or selfish appropriation in any way, and that ample provision be made for 
their oversight and protection against trespass and spoliation.”’ 


For other information concerning education in Montana consult the Index. 


NEBRASKA. 


Reference is made to the Index for the statistical and other information concerning | 
education in Nebraska contained in this Report. 


NEVADA. 


State Superintendent W. C. Dovey writes as follows: ‘‘During the year there has been 
a revival of interest in educational matters, both among teachers and the public gen- 
erally. 

‘The State teachers’ institute, held at Reno during Thanksgiving week, was the 
largest, most successful, and most profitable ever held in this State. Many teachers 
came from a distance ae niore than 200 miles to attend the meeting. A State teachers’ 
association was organized, which already embraces in its membership a majority of all 
the teachers in Nevada. From three to four meetings will be held each year in different 
parts of the State, besides State teachers’ institutes. One of the chief objects of the as- 
sociation is to arouse public interest in education, to the end that much needed legisla- 
tion may be secured thereby. 

‘‘County supervision in Nevada is a failure, and must remain so as long as county 
superintendents receive au annual salary of from three to four hundred dollars only. My 
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predecessor, Hon. C. S. Young, made vigorous and persistent efforts to secure through 
the Legislature reform in county supervision, but withont avail, for the session of the 
Legislature which met in January, 1887, passed an act making district attorneys ex oficio 
county superintendents, thus destroying the last vestige of county supervision. Let us 
hope, if we ean, that this retrograde legislation may produce, by its excessive vicious- 
ness, a reformation so long deterred.” 


For other information relating to education in Nevada contained in this Report con- 
sult the index. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[From Report for 1886-87 of State Superintendent J. W. Patterson.) 
RESULES OF THE CHANGE TO THE TOWN SYSTEM, 


The p present State report affords material for a study of the results of the compulsory 
change trom the fig alct to the town system, under the lawof1885. Itis found that the 
number of school districts has been reduced from 1,890 to 275, and that the number of 
districts organized under special acts is only 46, w hich is six less than were reported the 
previous year. ‘There has Team a decrease of 494 schools numbering 12 scholars or less, — 
schools that were not needed, but were necessarily kept up at a wasteful expenditure of 
public funds under the old system. Included in this number there were a few schools 
numbering more than 12 scholars. From the same cause, the average length of the 
schools for the whole State the past year has been 22.359 weeks, while the previous year 
we had but 20.37 weeks. 

If we multiply this average increase of 2.02 by 2,276, the number of schoois in the 
State, we shall have 4,598, which shows the total number of weeks of increase which the 
new law has given to the schools of the State. 

The length of the village schools has not materially varied from previous years, but 
the outlying schools have increased, in towns which have united their small schools, 
from one-third to double their former length. 

The number of enrolled scholars given in the report of 1886 is 64,219, while this year 
We have only 60,770. ‘This apparent deerease has resulted from the opening of paro- 
chial schools, and from the more accurate returns of the school boards. 

The number of teachers employed in the public schools under the new law is 679 less 
than under the old. The average wages of male teachers per month the past year has 
been $41.03. The year previous 1t was $40.22. The average wages of female teachers ~ 
the past year has been $24.46 per monti, as against $23.56 the year before. There have 
been 154 towns in which teachers from norma! schools have been employed the past 
year, and only 142 the year previous. The average attendance to each school of the 
State has increased from 16.16 in 1886 to 18.73 in 1887. These are some of the results 
of the new law. - 

The new school law has run the gauntlet of misrepresentation and abuse fora year, and 
has come forth stronger in itself and in the number of its friends than when it entered 
upon its course. No law ever encountered, at the outset, bitterer or more groundless 
prejudices than this, and none ever disarmed opposition more quickly, and demonstrated 
its power to benefit the State. 

The town reports, with hardly: an’exception,—and many of them were prepared by 
boards hostile to the law when elected,—comment favorably upon the results of the new 
system. There has been a more equitable distribution of educational opportunities than 
formerly, and, as a rule, better teachers have been employed and more careful super- 
vision given to their work. 

FREE TEXT-BCOKS. 


By an act passed in 1883, any town or district may, at any lawful meeting, raise money, 
by taxation or otherwise, for supplying the scholars in the common schools with suita- 
ble text-books free of charge. A number of tewns and cities in the State have adopted 
the law, and have been more than satisfied with the results. It has been found that 
‘chool boards could purchase books fox all the schools at less than two-thirds the cost 
to private parties; that the plan gave to’ boards an easy method of securing a uniform 
system of text-books; enabled them to reduce the number of classes to reasonable limits, 
and so enhance the educational value of a majority of the schools. 

Superintendent Patterson recommends that the free text-book law be made compni- 
sory instead of permissive, that the schools may become more absolutely free to the 
poor, and more efficient and beneficial to all. 

The law is popular with teachers, parents, and scholars wherever it has been tested, 
and would seem to be the next step ia tlie line of progress. With this systemit will be 
easier to establish consecutive courses of study, now impossible by reason of a multitude 
of different books and classes, and the scholars will be ready for work on the first day of 
school, - 
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BANITARY SURVEY OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


A sanitary survey of the school-houses of New Hampshire was commenced by the State 
board of health about 2 years ago. A blank book containing 50 questions was; prepared 
and sent directly to the teachers.. In addition to the questions, a sketch of the ground 
plan of the house was asked for, and a page divided into squares was appended in order 
that the teacher might be able to draw the plan readily to any given scale. 

The questions embraced all the important points connected with school-house sanita- 
tion. The size of the school-house, also the size of the different rooms, was obtained by 
actual measurement, and by a comparison of these in the report their accuracy was ina 
measure proved. Reports were received from 1,228 school-houses. 

A study of these reports proves conclusively that the school-houses of the State were 
constructed without any reference to the amount of air space which science and experi- 
ence have proved necessary for the welfare of the pupil. The average cubic air space per 
seat for all the schools reported upon is 173.8 feet, whereas 250 is the smallest tolerated 
by any standard authority, and then should be accompanied by suitable provisions for 
ventilation, a condition not fulfilled by the school-houses of New Hampshire. The aver- 
age cubic air space per seat does not reach 250 feet in a single county in the State, the 
nearest approach to it being in Hillsborough County, where it is 244 feet. 

The amount of lighting or window area necessary for aschool-room has been variously 
estimated at from one-sixth to one-third of the floor space. In 1,068 school-rooms in 
New Hampshire, however, the lighting area is less than 16% per cent. of the floor area, 
and in 488 rooms it does not exceed 10 per cent., and in 26 rooms it is 5 per cent. and 
under. Moreover, the windows are badly placed. If it had been the direct object to 
destroy the eyesight of the pupils, better plans could not have been produced than evi- 
dently exist in regard to location of windows in these rooms. The arrangementin most 
of the rooms is abominable, and can not fail to have an exceedingly bad effect upon the 
eyesight of the scholars. In 402 rooms there are windows directly in front of the pupils, 
a condition which should be prohibited by the strictest law. In 271 rooms light is ad- 
mitted from all sides, and in 781 from three sides. 

It-is universally conceded, continues Superintendent Patterson, by all experts in 
school hygiene that, whenever possible, light should be admitted from one side only, and 


in no case from more than two sides of the room. In the latter case it must be in such - 


a manner as not to produce cross lights. 


Qnder the circumstances, then, it is no wonder that 600 near-sighted pupils are re- . 


ported. 

The condition of the public school-houses with regard to water supply, privies, cel- 
lars, heating, and drainage is equally unsatisfactory; in short, it may be said without 
exaggeration that the revelations of these reports are well calculated to excite alarm in 
the minds of persons sensible of the importance of good sanitary surroundings for school 
children. 


Reference is made to the Index for other information concerning education in New 
Hampshire contained in this Report. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Consolidation of school districts.—The State board of education, upon the application 
of a majority of the trustees of each of the school districts of a township, not exceed- 
ing 4 square miles in area, may consolidate such districts into one school district. In 
each consolidated township district there are to be elected six school trustees, or two 
from each ward if divided into wards. ‘Such trustees are to be subject to all the pro- 
visions of the law relating to district trustees now in force. 

Loans to cities. —Any city may borrow money, not exceeding in the aggregate $30,000, 
for the purchase of land and buildings for schools, and give bonds theretor. 

Expenditures by cities.—Any city may raise by taxation and expend annually for cur- 
rent purposes a sum which, together with the State apportionment, shall beequal to $15 
per capita of average number enrolled. 

Industrial education.— Whenever in any school district there shall have beén raised, by 
special tax or by subscription, or by both, not less than $1,000 (instead of $3,000, as 
heretofore), for the establishment of a school or schools for industrial education, or for 
the purpose of adding industrial education to the course of study pursued in the public 
schools, there shall be appropriated by the State a like amount; also the State shall 
appropriate annually for the maintenance of such school or study a sum equal to that 
appropriated by the district, not exceeding $5,000 in any one year. 


ABSTRACTS OF SCHOOL REPORTS-—-NEW MEXICO. oe 


Right of women to vote.—Women shall have the right to vote at any school meeting in 
any school district where they may reside. 

School district bonds.—The bonds of the several schooi districts shall be a lien upon the 
real and personal estates of the inhabitants of said districts, as well as upon the property 
of the districts. District clerks shall report to the State superintendent each year the 
condition of the district indebtedness. 


For other information contained in this Report concerning education in New Jersey 
consult the Index. 


NEW MEXICO. 


[From Educational Report of Trinidad Alarid, Territorial Auditor, for 1886-87.] 


No complete statistics of education in New Mexico have been collected since the 
United States census of 1880. Those given in the educational report of the Territorial 
auditer for 1886-87, a summary of which appears below, are not only very defectiveas 
regards the number of counties reporting, but bear internal evidence of unreliability, 
The school population (five to twenty years) is less than that reported by the census of 
1880, one county reporting a school population of enly one-fourth of the enrolment. 
Sierra County reports an average daily attendance more than three times as large as the 
enrolment. 

Superintendent Parker, of that county, makes some very pertinent suggestions tend- 
ing to more complete and accurate reports by teachers amd school officials. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 
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GKOWTH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The above figures, incomplete and unsatisfactory as they are, establish the fact that 
there has been within a few years a notable improvement in educational affairs in New 
Mexico. The enrolment in nine counties during the past year was nearly three times 
as great as that of the whole Territory in 1880, and a corresponding advance in other 
respects may be noted. Seven years ago there existed scarcely anything deserving the 
name of a public schocl system; only about 4 per cent. of the population were enrolled 
‘in the public schools against an average of over 20 per cent. for the United States. There 
are now probably about 12 per cent. enrolled, and a well-defined school law in operation 
which will serve as a stimulus to the further development of an organized and unified 
system. 

PRESENT CONDITION. 


In regard to the present condition of the schools Governor Ross says in his annual re- 
port: ‘‘’There has been a marked improvement in the educational affairs of the Terri- 
tory during the past year. There is a growing appreciation among the native people of 
the necessity and advantages of acquiring an education in the English language, and 
in the American methods of thought and of business and general affairs. 

‘fA compulsory school law was enacted by the last Legislat tive Assembly, which, though 
crude, is a step in the right direction, and its general effects will be good. The number 
of public schools has been largely increased throughout the Territory, and the attendance 
improved correspondingly, as has also the general morale of the system. The public 
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school system is assuming a condition of coherency which has not characterized it here- 
tofore. ‘The superintendents are generally intelligent, educated gentlemen, with good 
capacity for organization, and devoted to their work, and the good results of that work 
are manifest in the reasonably rapid improvement, often under adverse circumstances, 
which is observable. ’’ 

One of the most encouraging signs is the increased interest in education noted in the 
reports of the county superintendents. In fan Miguel County ‘‘ the attendance is two 
times, and in many places three times as much as in previous years.’’? In Sierra County 
the superintendent visited a school, and ‘‘ before the close of the afternoon session, not 
less than fifteen persons, parents, relatives, or friends of the pupils, visited the school. 
* * * With such sentiments prevailing among the people a proper enforcement of a 
good school law must produce great resuits for good in the near future.”’ 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


The compulsory school law contains no requirement as to age, leaving all the ‘‘school 
population,’’ 7. c., those from 5 to 20 years of age, to come within its scope. With re- 
gard to the character and effect of this law Superintendent De Baun, of Socorro County, 
writes: ‘‘The new compulsory (?) school law, although imperative, is having a good ef- 
fect in some districts where it is thoroughly understood, and at least has proven thata 
proper compulsory law would have the desired effect and causea better attendance. In 
many of the native districts it has been customary for parents to keep their children 
away from school for frivolous reasons, such as doing small chores, ete., and the teachers 
and directors have heretofore been unable to puta stop to the abuse; but now a threat to 
resort to the so-called compulsory law has the desired effect quite frequently, and com- 
pels a better attendance. While it is true that many of these people are very poor and 
almost unable to live without the work of their children, especially of those who have 
reached an age when their labor is of some value, yet even the parents in many in- 
stances are beginning to appreciate the fact that in at least an ordinary education lies 
all hope for an improvement of their condition. It is possible that in the near future 
a compulsory law, not quite as crude as the last attempted legislation, will be passed, 
in which case the lawmakers might conclude that five years is too tender an age to com- 
pel children to reguiarly attend school. They will learn more at home, devoting even 
less than one hour a day to their simple studies; and when it is considered that some 
districts are miles in extent and but sparsely settled, such a law is not only cruel, but 
impossible of enforcement.”’ 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Superintendent Parker also reports: ‘‘Only one pupil in the county has been in- 
structed in physiology during the year. Instruction in this subject and in the effects of 
alcohol and tobacco on the human system, I deem of the greatest importance, and in 
compliance with the recent act pf Congress on this subject I have determined to require 
of teachers a thorough knowledge of these branches.”’ ‘ 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The public school system continues to be supplemented largely bv private schools in 
which all the branches of a good English education are taught. The Catholic Church 
supports fifteen such schools in different parts of the Territory. According to Governor 
Ross the capacity of these schools ranges from 40 to 300 pupils, and they are generally 
well patronized and successful. 

The value of private schcol property in Santa Fé County is $150,000 against $27,100 
for public school buildings. ; 


SCHOOL LANDS, 
\ 


‘The usual provision for school Iands,’’ says Governor Ross, ‘applies to this Terri- 
tory as to all.others. But they, being in no sense the property of the Territory or under 
its jurisdiction, no steps have been taken or can be taken for their utilization. Ordi- 
narily the Territory on admission into the Union would be entitled to 4,305,920 acres 
for school purposes, but this amount will of course be materially diminished by the 
appropriation of some millions of acres to the satisfaction of grants made by the Spanish 
and Mexican Governments prior to the acquisition of the country by the United States. 
There will still be left, however, over 3,000,000 aeres to the school fund of the State— 
sufficient for the very handsome endowment of schools, even after discarding from the 
estimate the worthless and inaccessible lands lying in mountain ranges, if the trust shall 
be honestly and properly administered.”’ 


For other information concerning education in New Mexico, consult the Index. 
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NEW YORK. 


{From Report for 1836-88 of State Superintendent Andrew 8 eau 


The total expenditure for common schools exceedeil that of last year by nearly half a 
roillion dollars; nearly 97 per cent. of this increase belongs to the cities. Of the increase 
in the value of school property, less than 1 per cent. is reported from the towns. 


CONDITIONS OF EDUCATIONAL WORK IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE STATE. 


In the cities. —As would be expected, the greatest energy and vigor are manifest in the 
cities aud larger villages. Heie extensive buildings, with such modern appliances as ex- 
perience has shown to be most essential to school purposes, are provided; and instruct- 
ors, who enjoy what amounts to a life tenure of office with fair compensation paid at 
regular and stated intervais, areemployed. The terms cover about forty weeks each 
year. The text-books are uniform in ail the schools subject to the same management, 
and are the latest and best in the world. The courses of study are systematically ar- 
ranged. There areincentives to promotion and graduation. The schools are commonly 
supervised by competent superintendents, who perform their work intelligently and 
thoroughly. These superintendents form a sort of enthusiastic and progressive educa- 
ticnal brotherhood; they are in frequent communication, either directly or through ed- 
ucational journals; they hold conferences at least annually for the discuSsion of matters 
involved in their work; and they are quick toseize upon suggestions which give promise 
of good results. The outcome of this is that in the schools under their supervision there 
is very general similarity in the methods and system employed, and these are ordinarily 
of proved and acknowledged excellence. 

Yet school work in great cities is encompassed with innumerable perplexities. The 
conditions of life among the people are widely different in all localities, but these dif- 
ferences are multiplied and intensified in great and thickly settled communities. All 
classes meet in the publicschools. The schoolsare large. The grading and classification 
of pupils are necessarily close and arbitrary. Individuality disappears, and thefe is 
small opportunity to bestow special care upon those personal traits of character and 
genius which insmailer and less mechanical schools are developed and cultivated so ad- 
vantageously. The exactions and controversies of politics unfortunately encroach more 
upon the administration of school affairs in large places than in small ones. The people 
are farther removed from the schools, and they manifest less interest in them because 
they have less responsibility and power in managing and directing them. It not infre- 
quently happens, also, that the law gives the granting of appropriations for the exten- 
sion or even the maintenance of a city school system with the common council, or some 
board which, in either case, was chosen without any reference to the s schools, and which 
seems bound to offset its extravagances in other directions with severe parsimony towards 
the schools, 

in the country.—But nearly half the children of the State are in the rural districts. 
Here the schools are very much smaller, and of course there are many more of them. 
There are 11,253 school districts in the State outside of the cities. Of these there are 
82 in which the entire property of the district has an assessable valuation of less than 
$9,000. There are 457 districts in which the valuation is under $10, 090; 1,578 districts 
are under $20,000; 2,423 districts have a valuation above $20,000 and under 540,000; 
and 7,252 districts have a valuation above $40,000. It necessarily follows that in a creat 
many districts the tax rate must be large or the receipts must be excessively small and 
the people very commonly feel poorer than they really are. [nu many cases the school- 
houses are cheerless and entirely unfit for use, but it seems as though the legislation of 
last year must work a reform in this direction. In these rural schools the work done 
depends almost exclusively upon the character and capability of the teacher. There is 
no ‘‘system.’ to fall back ‘upon, no machine which will turn out passable work, whether 
orno. Ifthe teacher is discerning and bright and enthusiastic, results will frequently 
be attained which surpass any accomplished in the great schools; if indifferent, the re- 
sults are of no consequence. Good teachers will of course soon find places in the larger 
and wealthier districts. All teachers are entitled to consideration, for their work is 
trying and exacting; but this is more strikingly so of those in the cross-roads districts 
than elsewhere. Their pay is small; prior to the legislation of last year it was received 
only after many months of labor, and the wrong is not vet altogether set right. Their 
work is not confined to a single grade; they must meet the requirements of all grades 
and all classes. They must lay out their own course of study, if thev have any. “Text- 
books are frequently antiquated; there is no uniformity, even in the same school, and 
frequently notin the same class, and the teacher finds it impossible to work an improve- 

ment, ‘The school is very likely maintained only twenty-eight weeks in the year, just 
iong enough to share in the public moneys. Attendance is “irregular, Trustees drive 
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hard bargains, for the number of young persons who want the place is very large. Con- 
tinual change in the teachers is the order of the day. The time of the employment is 
but for a single term, and frequently the trustee undertakes to make it by the day or 
the week, in order that he may be free to make a change at any time, or that he may 
withhold pay, in violation of the spirit and intent of the statute, for the week occupied 
in attendance upon a teachers’ institute. Supervision amounts to little or nothing, for 
distances are great, during a good part of the year roads are impassable, and it is 
physically impossible for the commissioner, with generally more than one hundred 
schools under his charge, to visit each very frequently, 

In view of tlie foregoing considerations, Superintendent Draper recommends for serious 
inquiry, first, whether it would not be well to lengthen the term of office of sole trustees, 
or to provide that in all cases there should be at least 3 trustees, i of whom only should 
go out each year; or second, whether it is not advisable to discontinue the district as the 
unit of school government and unite all the schools of a town under one management 
and support them all by a common tax; and third, whether teachers should not be em- 
ployed at the beginning of the school year for the whole year, unless removed within 
‘the year for cause, on account of moral delinquency, of improper conduct, or of being 
unable to properly fill the position. : 


ATTENDANCE. 


There is a large uneducated class in the State, and our statistics show that it is grow- 
ing larger. The attendance upon the schools does not keep pace with the advance in 
population. Recent legislation forbids the employment of children under 13 years of 
age In any manufacturing establishment, but no adequate provision is made for gather- 
ing them into the schools, and the number of children in the streets grows more rapidly 
than the number in the schools. Indeed, nothing practical has ever been done in this 
State by way of compelling attendance upon the schools. The result is sadly apparent 
and the premonitions are full of warning. Some occurrences of the last year have par- 
ticularly aroused publi¢ interest in the matter and point to the wisdom of painstaking 
consideration and vigorous action. 

To be sure, we have a compulsory education law upon our statute-books, but it is a 
compulsory law which does notcompel. It has never been acted under to any consider- 
able extent, and, this being so after 14 years of trial, it is fair to presume that it never 
will be. In my opinion there are good reasons why it has never accomplished what was 
desired of it. In the first place it requires members of boards of education to look after 
and apprehend delinquent children, and it is unreasonable to expect that ofticials elected 
only to manage the schools, and who serve without pay, will devote the necessary time, 
or that they will engage in work which should devolve upon a policeman or constable, 
or some other officer specially charged with and paid for such service. Again, the pen- 
alties provided for in the act run mainly against children, and no people will be swift to 
enforce penalties against children for delinquency, not amounting to crime, for which 
they are not so properly answerable as are their parents or guardians. The penalties in 
the act which go against parents are mere fines, so inconsiderable as to be ridiculous, and 
the machinery provided for collecting them is too cumbersome and expensive to be com- 
monly made use of. Moreover, the act requires that children under 14 years of age should 
attend for at least fourteen weeksinthe year. Attendance for sosmall a part of the year 
is hardly of enough importance to justify any serious effort to insureit. Again, the law 
does not require commuiuities to act in the matter, nor does it provide any adequate school 
facilities for the accommodation of delinquents if brought in. 


ARCHITECTS’ PLANS FOR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Chapter 675 of the Laws of 1887 directed the State superintendent to secure and pub- 
lish the most improved designs for school-houses to cost from $600 to $10,000, to accom- 
pany them with appropriate suggestions in relation to the preparation of the grounds, 
and the arrangement of the building with reference to heating, ventilating, sanitation, 
etc., and then to publish for gratuitous distribution. In carrying out this direction, I 
invited competition among architects and secured the presentation of fifty-eight differ- 
ent designs distributed in six classes. The most artistic and perfect designs will be 
published as early as practicable, and it is confidently expected that as a result of this 
movement the coming years will witness a greatly improved class of school-houses in 
the rural districts of the State. 


PROMISE OF AN EDUCATIONAL RE-ORGANIZATION. 


There seems to be unmistakable promise of an educational re-organization and revival 
in this State. Public occurrences during the year have forced the subject upon the at- 
tention of the people. Our supervisory officers and teachers are coming more and more 
to realize the importance, as they are striving more and more earnestly to accomplish 
the organization of a comprehensive, symmetrical, and harmonious State educational 
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system, in which the district schools, the unien schools, the high schools, the acade- 
mies, the normal schools, and the colleges and universities shall have their appropriate 
place, and shal! not rival or antagonize, but arrange their courses of instruction so as to 
support and supplement each other and work inteiligently together for a common and 
beneficent purpose. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND OHIO. 


Reference is made to the Index for the statistical and other information contained in 
this Report concerning education in these States. 


OREGON. 


[Special statement furnished the Oommissioner of Education.] 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


State school fund apportionmenis.—Below is presented a schedule of the annual appor- 
tionment of the State school fund for the past nine years, beginning with the year 1879. 
This table exhibits a steady and healthy growth and excellent management on part of the 
State boards of school land commissioners: 
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In addition to this, special attention is called to the following statistical summaries, 
This exhibit indicates a marked improvement in the public school work of the State: 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES. 
[For the school years ending the first Mondays in March, 1886 and 1887.] 


Increase or 
decrease, 
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NEW LEGISLATION, 


Salary of State superinicndent.—The salary of the State superintendent of public in- 

struction has been raised from 61,500 to $1, 809. 

aries of county super intendents,—The annual salaries of county superintendents are 
to be determined by the county courts; the salaries now being paid, however, are to be 
maintained. 

Teachers’ institutes. —Each county superintendent is required to hold annually a 
teachers’ county institute for a term of not less than three days; all teachers in the 
county are required to attend, and the county superintendent may at his discretion re- 
voke the certificate, reduce the grade, or refuse to grant a certificate to any teacher who 
refuses to attend a county institute without cause. 

Examination of teackers.—In each county there is to be a board of county examiners, 
composed of the county superintendent and two persons appointed by him. This hoard 
is to hold quarterly examinations for the benefit of persons desiring teachers’ certificates. 
Such certificates shall be valid only in the county where given. Theyare to be of three 
grades, and to continue in force two years, one year, and six months, respectively: 

(1) Certificates of the first grade are issued to persons who have taught at least twelve 
months and have attained at examination in the branches required by law, an average 
of 90 per cent. of all questions asked, without falling below’ 70 per cent. in any one 
branch. 

(2) Certificates of the second grade are issued to persons who have taught not less than 
three school months, and who have made at examination a general average of 80 per 
cent. without falling below 60 in any one branch; second-gr rade certificates shall not be 
issued to the same persons more than twice, and then only upon re-examination. 

(3) Certificates of the third grade will be granted to persons who have made a gen- 
eral average of 70 per cent., without falling below 40 per cent. inany one branch. Cer- 
tificates of the third grade ‘will not be renewed, and will not be issued to the same per- - 
sons more than once. Temporary certificates or permits to teach may be granted by the 
county superintendent upon examination in cases of necessity, and valid only until the 
next regular public quarterly examination. 


For other information concerning education in Oregon consult the Index. 


PENNSYEVANTA. 
[Irom Report for 1886-87 of E. E. Higbee, State Superiniendent.] 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


The general advance of the schools during the past year has been very satisfactory. 
Fifteen new school districts have been formed, making the present number 2,281. The 
inerease in number of schools has been 379, making the total at present 21,062. The in- 
crease in number of graded schools has been 357, making the present number 9,444. 
Four superintendents have been added to the work of school supervision, making the pres- 
entnumber 115. Theincreasein number of teachers has been 519; male teachers 340, and 
female teachers 179, making the present total 23,822. There has been aslight increase in 
the average monthly salary of male teachers, and a small decrease in the average monthly 
salary of female teachers. The average monthly salary of male teachers is $38.53, and of 
female teachers $29.86. The length of school term is steadily advancing. The average 
term is now 7.75, an increase of .62. The increase in number of pupils, excluding Phil- 
adelphia, has been 9,235. Many new and excellent school buildings have been erected 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


RECENT LEGISLATION. 


State appropriation.—The increased appropriation of $500,000 to our public schools ought 
to give great encouragement to our educational work, removing the necessity of too severe 
lecal taxation. In our centres of advanced culture, it is true, schools willbe vigorously 
carried forward atany cost. Here the public sentiment is such as to enforce a proper at- 
tention to the young. But in the many sections of the Commonwealth where the bene- 
fits of inteliectual discipline are not so fully recognized, schools will not advance if made 
to depend too largely upon loca! taxation. Here the absence of culture shows itself in 
the want of interest in the same. In our judement, theréfore, the increased appropria- 
tion will greatly aid the department in bringing the schools, especially of such sections, 
up to a higher standard of efficiency. There must be care, on every hand, that the in- 
creased. fund be rightly applied. It is for the good of the schools, It must not be used 
hy the townships or school districts in such way as to lessen their own vigorous support 
of the schools. 
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Minimum school term—six months.—We are eratified that at last the minimum school 
term has extended to 6 months. The teachers of the State have been urging this for 
years. By the Act of May 8, 1854, the minimum term was fixed at 4 months, and so 
it continucd for 18 years. By Act of April 9, 1872, it was extended to 5 months, and so 
continued until this year. It is surprising thatd uring all this time about 800 townships 
or school districts, embracing nearly 6,000 schools, jailed to increase the term a Single 
da * 

if must not, be supposed for a moment that the Legislature, in fixing the minimum 
term now at months, intended to favor so short a term or to establish it as a proper 
standard. The aim of the law is to lengthen short terms, not to shorten long terms; and 
it is an encouraging fact that our average school term is quite beyond what has been 
fixed as the porineae term, and is steadily advancing. 

The benefits of this law must be apparent to any one. It will give, during the coming 
year, one additional month of school discipline to over 225,000 children in Pennsylvania. 
We must guard against weakening the benetits of this law to teachers as weil as to chil- 
dren. Directors should not make: the teachers bear the burden of this effort to advance, 
by lowering their monthly salaries so as to make the cost the same as before. Any con 
duct of this kind will rapidly show its evil effects. Good teachers will be driven to 
other and more advanced districts, and a lazy indifference soon characterize the district 
in which itis practiced. We are satisfied, however, that only in rare cases will any such 
gourse be pursued. On the contrary, we feel convinced that it will not be long before a 
school of only G6 months will be regarded as an anomaly. 

Employment of children.—The act prohibiting the employment of children under 
12 years of age to work in or about mills, manufactories, or mines, should insure, in 

many localities, largely increased school attendance of children under the age named. 
To be made properly effective, this law should be supplemented by legislation requiring 
a careful school census under ‘direction of the authorities of each school district in-the 
Commonwealth, and providing for the appointment of inspectors, whose duty it shall be 
to see that its provisions are not violated by employers. Thus fortified, and the law 
properly enforced, it would prove a vast boon to the children and result in great good te 
the State. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

“SEC. 1. Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person, persons, firms, 
companies, associations, or corporations, to employ any child under the age of 15 years 
to do any work in or about any mill, manufactory, or mine in this Commonwealth. 

‘Src. 2. That any person, persons, or corporations who may violate this act shall, on 
conviction, pay a fine of not less than.$20, nor more than $100, at the discretion of the 
court. Said fines, arising from the violation of this act, shall be paid to the treasury 
of the proper county where said violation shall occur.”’ 

Approved June 1, A. D, 1837. 


For other information concerning education in Pennsylvania consult the Index. 


RUODE ISLAND. 


[From Report of Thomas B, Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, for 1886-87. | 


ATTENDANCE. ’ 


The falling off in attendance the past year is due to two prominent causes: first, the 
prevailing sickness throughout the State, and secondly, the negligence upon the part of 
the authorities of certain ‘places i in enforcing the compulsory law. 

Seldom has a single year witnessed such - widespread sickness throughout the State. 
Tn not a few towns or localities schools have been closed for absolute lack of pupils, and 
in other cases the absentees for this catise have often numbered half the school. The 
diseases have seldom been of a violent nature and but few deaths have occurred among 
the school children, but the work of the schools has been very greatly interfercd with, 
and the average attendance brought down quite low. 

The average is also very materially affected by the rule, which is quite generally en- 
forced now, that when a child is sick with any of the or <dinary zymotie diseases all of 
the other children of the same family are to be excluded from school. At first sight 
such a rule may seem rather harsh, but a little reflection will convince one that such a 
course is in the interest of the general health, and hence of every one. There is no 
question but that such a rule, strictly carried out, will tend to restrict such diseases to 
comparatively narrow limits, and even to aid rather than hinder the school work. 

As regards compulsory attendance, the truant law is ignored and practically nullified 
in the city of Providence and some other places, This is due in the main to indifference. 
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By the terms of the law its enforcement is made very largely dependent upon those who 
have had little or no interest in the question of education, and who, therefore, can be ex- 
pected to have but very limited knowledge of the issues involved and the necessity for 
action. Again, the enforcement of any such law will inevitabiy at times and in places 
interfere with the personal interests of parties holding prominent positions or exercising 
considerable intluence, and the official finds it easier to yield to such influences than to 
withstand them. But back of these causes lies the fact that as yet the people have not 
become sufiiciently aroused to give voice to their belief. There has not been a sufficient 
recognition of the necessity for action, or that any great number were in real need of 
the law’s intervention in their behalf. When the facts come to light, public sentiment 
will demand a more thorough enforcement of the law. 

A sufficient time has not elapsed since the enactment of the revised truant law to say 
definitely how beneficial the changes have been. It should have, however, the effect of 
stimulating attendance, as did the original truant law enacted four years previously. 
In every town there is now at least one truant officer, and a truant ordinance has been 
enacted. The machinery for carrying the law into general effect therefore exists. But 
it is to be noted that in some places it is almost, if not quite worthless, for the lack of 
any suitable provision for the compensation of the truant officer. Still, if only the 
meagre amount of work be done, for which provision is made, that will have a very 
healthful effect, and if even that be maintained much good can be accomplished. Be- 
cause the whole work can not be done is a very poor reason for not beginning it and 
doing what can be done. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF SCHOOLS, 


The number of ungraded schools has diminished by 7 during the year, while the 
graded schools have increased by 32. This shows that the movement of the popu- 
lation is still from the farms and rural sections of the State to the centres, and that the 
advantages of education are being curtailed for those who remain. For it seldom hap- 
pens when a district becomes so sparsely settled as to be no longer able to maintain a 
school, that there are no children left there; hence, when the school is abandoned, the 
two or three who survive are obliged to travel two, three, or more miles, or go without 
an education. There is an evil here that can be met only by adopting some scheme or 
plan of school maintenance different from that which so generally prevails in the towns 
of the State. In such cases the locality or district is absolutely unable to make the 
proper provision for the children, and unless the unity of interest and responsibility, 
which really inheres in the town and State, be recognized and acted upon, they will go 
uncared for. . 

The increase in the number of graded schools is partly accounted for by the fact that 
in several comniunities additional schools have been provided, thereby reheving schools 
greatly overcrowded. This has been done to such an extent as to reduce the average 
number belonging to each teacher from 35 to 33. 


TEACHERS. 


There has been an increase this year of 35 in the number of different teachers, and 
of 40 in the number regularly employed. It is an encouraging sign to. note that 
the gain in permanent teachers is the greater of the two. It shows a tendency to per- 
manency that is desirable, and it also indicates that correct views as to the proper num- 
ber of pupils for one teacher are beginning to prevail. No teacher can do passable work 
with from 50 to 75 pupils, and it is an act of cruelty to both teacher and pupils to com- 
pei them to make the attempt. 

There has been an increase in the wages of teachers of $2.82 per month for malesand 
53 cents for females. These results are probably due in great measure to the effects 
upon the smaller towns of theincreased State appropriations. ‘They have been enabled 
in many cases to offer sufficient inducements to normal graduates and teachers of ex- 
perience to hold them, and thus have been secured unusual advantages. One effect of 
this has been that at no time during the year have there been any such teachers waiting 
for places. The demand has always been ahead of the supply. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The number of public libraries has been increased by two, and there are now pending 
action for organization several libraries in various parts of the State, so that it may be 
safely said that the general interest in this branch of the work was never greater than 
at the present time. 

The total amount appropriated for the aid of the thirty-seven libraries was $3,950. 
The total number of books in all the libraries was 133,484, an increase of 10,442 vol- 
ames from last year. .The circulation is 298,212, or 6,004 less than for the previous 
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year. The falling off is mainly in the two largest librarics, those of Providence and 
Pawtucket, while in the smaller libraries the circulation was fairly well maintained. 
It is impossible to explain these fluctuations in the circulation of the libraries, but un- 
less they are of a much more serious character than any yet noticed, they afford no cause 
of apprehension. It is probable that any series of years will show a gain, either for the 
whole number, or in the case of any individual library, unless some special circumstances 
have intervened to bring about a different result. 

The number of new patrons enrolled during the year was 6,422, about 400 more than 
last year. This shows that the libraries are interesting more and more of the people 
each year. To be sure they may not hold them all steadily, but having once availed 
themselves of the privileges, they will ever and again return. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


In connection with the subject of the enforcement of the Truant and Absentee Law, 
there has frequently arisen that of accommodations for the children. In a number 
of instances it has been openly claimed that the schocl-houses would not hold all 
that would seek admission if the law were to be thoroughly enforced, and that, there- 
fore, there was nothing to do but let it go. Again, it not infrequently happens that a 
school-house becomes utterly unfit for use, and still the majority of the voters will re- 
fuse to make any provision for better accommodations, claiming that it is ‘‘as good as 
they had,’’ or that they have no use for it and they den’t care whether there is any 
school or not. It has happened that there was but one voter in a district where there 
were over fifty children, and if he declined to move, it was absolutely impossible to raise 
the necessary funds to make the school-house fit for occupancy. 

If the State is to make provision a3 she does for the education of all the children of 
suitable age within her borders, it would seem as though they should be furnished with 
the opportunity to obtain that education; that no false policy of economy on the part of 
a town, or selfish indifference on the part of a few persons who happen for the time to be 
in a majority in a district, should stand In the way of providing fit and abundant ac- 
commodcations for them. 

From the beginning, the law of Rhode Island has recognized the importance of this 
point and has made partial provision for securing its proper care. Where the district 
system prevails, the town school committee are made the judges of the fitness of the 
school accommodations to the extent of determining whether they are suitable, but not 
as to their extent. Ifin their judgment a school-house is unfit for use by a school, they 
have power to condemn it, whereupon the district can no longer draw any portion of the 
‘public money ’’ for the support ofits school. In this way the State has sought to compel 
districts to live up to their responsibilities, and it has unquestionably in many cases, 
both directly and indirectly, accomplished its purpose. 

But there are instances where even the alternative of the loss of the school would not 
move the hard-hearted tax-payer. Moreover, under the town system there is no such 
opportunity for compulsion, as there is no one between the committee andthe town. It 
is therefore necessary, in order to carry out the ideas of the founders of our system, that 
the laws be so amended that in case of obdurate municipalities or districts refusing to 
conform to the demands of the properly constituted authorities in these matters, they 
may be compelled to give heed thereto. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The general condition of the schools, in spite of many exceptions and some glaring 
cnes, is probably better than at any previous time. The last two examinations for en- 
trance tothe Normal School have shown that the general standard of scholarship is rising 
in the State, the last one in particular being remarkable for the excellent showing made 
by pupils from the ungraded schools. 

Iividences of a more thorough and scientific teaching are to be found on every hand. 
The graduates of the Normal School are being more generally employed in the district or 
ungraded schools. The new teachers are not so much superior tothe old ones in extent 
and character of acquirements oftentimes, as they arein methods of teaching, and in plans 
for classifying and systematizing the work of the school. Economy of time and labor ig 
introduced, and results are secured that are very gratifying. 


For other information relating to education in Rhode Island contained in this Report, 
eousult the Inidex, ; 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 
[From Report for 1886-87 of Stale Superintendent Janes H. Rice.] 


Superintendent Rice visited every county in the State during the year, and delivered 
addresses upon the subject of free schools. He reports that the people are more thor- 
oughly aroused than ever to the duty of elementary training for their children. More 
mouey is devoted to this object than to any other department of the State government. 

The public school system in its present form has been the growth of a decade. Ten 
years avo a 2-mill property tax anda poll-tax were imposed. Since then much good 
work has been accomplished; the foundations for a system of universal education have 
been laid broad and deep. Such systems are a growth, however; they must take into 
account the genius of the institutions, and be accommodated to the habits, resources, 
and hopes of a people. They cannot be forced except into an unhealthy development. 
Time must be given for adjustment. On this account progress has been slow, and hasty 


legislation avoided. The situation, however, is now clear, and the time has arrived to 


give to the children a good elementary school in every neighborhood in the State. The 
superintendent recommends the following legislation in order to accomplish this: 

(1) An annual voluntary district tax, ‘suflicient to give 10 months’ school and free 
tuition to every child. Many school districts have been already formed under special 
Acts among the more thickly populated communities, end large sums of money raised 
for buildings and other purposes. A general law is now desired, to enable all the people 
of the State to organize into school districts and to tax themselves. 

(2) The amendment of the law relating to county school commissioners, requiring 
them to stand an examination conducted by the State board of education before being 
appointed. Hitherto the office has been too often bestowed as a reward for party service, 
and as a consequence has fallen into disrepute. The county commissioner should either 
be a teacher, or one who has mastered the details and fundamental laws of the profes- 
sion. 

It is also recommended that his salary should be raised to $1,000, and that he should 
be required to devote every day to his duties. 

(3) The establishment of a State normal school or schools, at the same time fostering 
existing institutions. 

(4) The restoration of their pay to the examining boards. 

The statistics show a falling off in enrolment and average daily attendance as com- 
pared with the preceding year. This decrease is more apparent than real. There was 
an error in the return of Berkeley County for 1835-86, doubling the figures; moreover, 
the schools of Georgetown County were closed during the scholastic year 1886-87 by 
an Actof the Legislature. Superintendent Ricesays that the returns for the next school 
year will demonstrate the i op that there has been an increase in enrolment and attend- 
ance. 


[From the message of the Governor to the General Assembly.) 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There is an apparent decrease in the enroiment, and, therefore, in the average attend- 
ance of the public schools for the year 1885-87. This is due to the closing of the schools 
of Georgetown County during the year, under the authority of an act of the General 
Assembly, and to an error in the last return from Berkeley County. There is beyond 
question in the schools generally throughout the State a gradual and constant annual 
increase in the number enrolled and a corresponding increase in the average attendance. 

This desirable result has been reached notwithst:nding the short crops and the low 
prices of the past few years. The people of the State are more aroused upon this im- 
portant subject of education than ever before in their history, and the next report of the 
superintendent will, in his opinion, vindicate this assertion. They demand longer terms 
and more thoroughly trained teachers. There should be a general act providing for 
local taxation to supplement the school fund wherever the tax-payers of a community 
desire the establishment of schools of a higher grade; and lberal efforts should be 
made by the Legislature to give greater facilities for the training of teachers in schools 
specially adapted to that end. The constitution enjoins this, and the people demand it. 
The report of the superintendent urges the passage of an act to provide for more efficient 
superintendence, and the argument he advances is so clear and complete as to carry con- 
viction with it. A large amount of money is expended by the State for this most im- 
portant object —education—and it is the duty of the representatives of the people to see 
that the greatest possible amount of good is accomplished, and that a return in some 
degree commensurate with the sacrifices made by the tax-payers is secured. Nothing 
makes such a handsome return to a State as the provision made for tle elementary train- 
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ing of her children, and this subject should always demand our most thoughtful and 
earnest attention and our wisest and most progressive legislation. 

The superintendent of education las been most active in his efforts to enkindle in the 
public mind a due conception of the vital importance of popular education to the safety 
and well-being of society, and has visited every county in the State, addressing andi- 
ences and giving his personal supervision to the conduct of the public schools. It is 
hoped that these efforts will create new and increased interest in this important depart- 
ment of the Government. 


For other information concerning education in South Carolina consulié the Index. 


THNNESSEH EH. 


Reference is made to the Index for the statistical and other information contained in 
this Report concerning education in Tennessee. 


TEXAS. 
[fron Report for 1886-87 of State Superintendent Osear IZ. Cooper.| 


GENERAL CONDITION. 


While there are some serious defects in the public school system of Texas, it is still 
accomplishing much in the cause of education, and is making steady advances in the 
number of schools and the number of children attending them. With its large endow- 
ment in bonds and lands, half a million acres, it should become one of the most success- 
ful school systems in the United States. 

The entire number of schools maintained in the State during the year 1886-87 was 
8,987, an increase over the previous year of 267, or 3 per cent. The number of white 
children enrolled was 295,510, the number of colored children 113,150; total, white and 
colored, 408,660, an increase of about 3} per cent. The number of teachers employed 
was 11,123, about three-fourths of whom were white. The average monthly salary of— 


White teachers: 
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The entire amount expended for schools during the year was $2,016,745. 
NEW LEGISLATION. 


Teachers’ ecaminations.—By enactment of the lasé Legislature, examinations of teachers 
are to be conducted whoily in writing, and the county boards of examiners are required 
to report on oath the results of the examinations. These regulations have had very 
gratifying effects and have given universal satisfaction. Sets of questions for these ex- 
aminations were made out by the State superintendent and torwarded to the county 
examiners. The use of them, however, is entirely optional with the examiners. In 
order to secure uniformity in the examinations throughout the State, the use of the 
questions prepared by the State superintendent should be required by law. _ 

County superintendents. —Provision was made by the Twentieth Legislature for super- 
vision of the county schools by county superintendents, and about twenty counties have 
availed themselves of the privilege. The county superintendents discharged their duties 
faithfully and efficiently, and, as the result of their work, the schools have been much 
improved, the teachers have been encouraged and enabled tc perform their work more 
satisfactorily. Many of the counties did not appoint a superintendent because of their 
inability to secure a thoroughly competent one for the salary allowed. 

Children not enumerated.—The provision of the law that all children whose names had 
been omitted from the census rolls by the county assessors should be permitted to attend 
school in the district or community in which they live, has proved to be an eminently 
wise one. By this measure, a largenumber of children, who ctherwise would have been 
deprived of all school privileges, through no fault of their own but on account of the 
carelessness of the county assessors, have been allowed toattend school. The number of 
names omitted from the census rolls was quite large, amounting in one county alone to 
about 1,000. 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


There is a strong demand throughout the State for uniformity of text-books. In aboué 
25 counties much has already been done in this direction by the voluntary eiforts of 
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teachers and trustees. It is desirable, however, that uniformity be secured by law; at 
least in each district. ae 
FINANCIAL EMBARRASSMENT. 


The most unpleasant feature connected with the school operations for the year was the 
great deficiency of funds, or rather delay in the receipt of the funds. This deficiency 
amounted at the close of the year to more than $1,000,000. Asa result, teachers were 
compelled, either to wait for weeks or months not knowing when their claims would be 
paid, or else to sell them at a heavy discount,—from 5 to 50 percent. This was a heavy 
drain upon a class poorly paid at best, and who, asa rule, were dependent upon their 
salaries for a support, and therefore could ill afford either to hold their claims or to have 
them discounted. 

The causes assigned for this deficiency were as follows: - 

(1) The annual apportionment is required by law to be made about the middle of 
July for the scholastic year beginning September 1, not of money already in the treas- 
ury, but of money which is eapected to be received during the year, and which, there- 
fore, must necessarily be a very uncertain quantity. The receipts from one source es- 
pecially—from school lands—is an exceedingly variable one. 

(2) Only a small portion of the available school fund is received before December, 
three months after the beginning of the school year. 

(3) County collectors are allowed either to pay over the school tax to the county treas- 
urer or to remit it to the State treasurer. The amountof school money collected in some 
counties far exceeds their apportionment, and consequently, if it were in the hands of . 
the State treasurer, the excess could be used in paying the claims in other counties 
where the school receipts are less than the apportionments. 

(4) The postponement of the collection of the interest on land sales from January 1 
to August 1 is partly responsible for the deficiency. ~ 

(5) There was no cash balance to the credit of the schools in the treasury at the 
beginning of the scholastic term. 

(6) The receipts from school lands for the last two years were less than in previous 

ears. 
4 Superintendent Cooper recommends as a remedy for the financial difficulty either a 
loan from the general State revenue, which was considerably in excess of the immediate 
necessities of the State government, or else a direct appropriation from the State funds. 


DEFECTS OF THE SYSTEM. 


T. One of the greatest defects in the operation of the school system of the State is the 
careless and unbusinesslike management of the school funds. This is shown by the 
discrepancies in the annual reports of the county treasurers and by the conflicting state- 
ments in the reports of the county treasurers and county judges. The amount brought 
forward on the books of the county treasurer at the beginning of the school year, Sep- 
tember 1, should correspond exactly with the amount carried forward the day before, 
August 31, the close of the last school year. But instead of being the same, it will be 
found different in eighty-one counties. In some counties this difference is quite large, 
and for all the counties it aggregates about $75,000. The amount paid to teachers, 
according to the county treasurers’ reports, is found to differ by $30,900 from the same 
amount as reported by the county judges. 

The State holds no vouchers whatever to show what has become of the school funds, 
except that so much has been paid to each county treasurer. The county treasurers 
have practically no check whatever. They are not required by law to report to any one. 
In many cases in which their attention was called to the discrepancies in their reports, 
they either gave the matter no attention or else failed to give a satisfactory explanation 
of it. 

Superintendent Cooper suggests three methods by which the disbursements of the 
public funds could be guarded more effectively. 

(1) The State superintendent might be required to inspect annually the records of 
each local disbursing officer, either personally or through inspectors appointed to assist 
him in the work. 

(2) All disbursements might be made directly from the State treasury. This plan, 
however, would necessitate delay and some expense. 

(3) The third method is that the county superintendent or judge, at the beginninz 
of each month, send to the Department of Education an estimate of the amount needed 
for that month, when the money will be forwarded to him, and at the end of the month 
forward the vouchers of the money paid out. 

If. The second defect is want of proper supervision. The town and city schoo!s 
already have efficient supervision, but the county schools, which need it most and could 
be most improved by it, have practically no supervision at all. It is one of the duties 
of the county judges to visit the schools. but onlv three judges in the entire State vis- 
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ited all the schools in their division during the year; and, even when the duty is per- 
formed, it is done in the most perfunctory manner, so that no improvement results 
from it, It is to be hoped, however, that the legislation already made on this subject 
will correct this evil. 

III. The third defect is lack of uniformity. There are four methods of organization 
in the county schools, four methods in the city schools, and four methods of taking the 
scholastic census. As a consequence, endless confusion and mismanagement have re- 
sulted, each officer depending upon the other for a performance of the duties. 


COMMUNITY PLAN. 


This is a feature of the school system peculiar to Texas, and a very objectionable 
feature itis. In the first place, the community has no definite geographical limits, the 
prime requisite of a school district. It can not elect its own trustees, and has no power 
to vote local taxes. It has no permanency about it, but is continually shifting from 
place to place with the population, and may entirely cease to exist. It has a tendency 
to foment local strifes and sectarian feelings, which result in the estadlishment of a 
number of weak and inefficient schools, where only one strong, progresssive school should 
be maintained. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Although we find many defects in the operation of the school system of the State, 
they are only defects in management and can easily be corrected, so that there is every 
. reason for expecting great progress in educational matters. Says Superintendent Cooper: 

_ “Texas has some of the elements of one of the strongest free-school systems in the 
world. The endowment, in bonds and land notes, is already over $15,000,000. The 
landed endowment of the schools, if wisely managed, will yield early in the twentieth 
century $100,000,000. There are nearly half a million children, taught by more than 
10,000 teachers, enrolled in the schools during the present year. The State is rapidly 
advancing in wealth, population, and intelligence. No single element in the life of the 
people will conduce more to the progress of the State than an efficient system of public 
free schools,’? 


UTAH. 


Reference is made to the Index for the statistical and other information contained in 
this Report concerning education in Utah. 


VERMONT. 


NEW LEGISLATION. 


Failure to execute compulsory attendance law.—Sheriffs and prudential committees neg- 
lecting to execute the provisions of the compulsory attendance law, after a demand 
made upon them to do so, become liable to a fine not exceeding $20. 

Licturn to district system.—A town having abolished its school district system in pur- 
ae of law, may at any second annual town meeting thereafter abolish its town sys- 

em. 

Holidays.—No teacher in any public school shall be required to teach on any legal 
holiday, nor be subject to any deduction of pay for not teaching. 

Tax for school-houses.—If a district neglects to providea suitable school-house after an 
erder by the selectmen, the selectmen may provide such school-house and assess a tax 
upon the district therefor. 

Report of town superintendent.—Each town superintendent of schools shall at the close 
of his term of office make a detailed account of his services, stating the date, time spent, 
aud kind of service, and the number of districts in which a school has been taught dur- 
ing the year; but he shall receive no money for his services until he has made to the State 
superintendent the statistical returns required by law. 

Kindergartens.—Towns and school districts may at any meeting vote to establish or 

pay the expenses of kindergarten schools. 
_ Amended law relating to temperance instruction.—Instruction shall be given to all pupils 
in all public schools as to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effect 
upon the human system. Such supjects shall be taught as thoroughly as arithmetic and 
geography, and given orally to pupils not able to read; those able to read shall be taught 
by text-books, of which at least one-fourth of their space, or twenty pages, shall be given 
to these subjects. 

Each teacher of a public school shall be required to certify that such instruction has 
been given in the school or grade presided over by him or her, before receiving any pay. 


od 
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Text-books required for this instruction shall be furnished to the scholars at the ex- 
pense of the State; such books shall be selected by a board of three persons Bi | 
by the Governor. 


For other information concerning education in Vermont contained in this Report con- 
sult the Index. 


. VIRGINIA. 


[From Report of State Superintendent John L. Buchanan for 1§36-87.] 


In ali the essential elements of growth, so far as they can be indicated by statistics, 
the school system of Virginia has reached this year the highest stage of development 
thus far recorded during the seventeen years of its history. More money has been ap- 
propriated and expended, more schools opened, more teachers employed, more pupils 
enrolled and in average attendance, than during any preceding year, and also a smaller 
aggregate amount due teachers at the close of the year than for the past ten years. The 
information derived from observation and the reports of school officers also indicate an 
advance all along the line. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


The total number of schools in operation during the year 1887 is 7,140; in 1886 it was 
6,763; increase, 377. This is regarded asa very gratifying and encouraging exhibit, and is | 
due to the larger amcunt of money provided for the schools, the activity and fidelity of 
school officers and teachers, aud the larger measure of encouragement and moral sup- 
port accorded the system by the people. 

When, however, it is considered that only about 30 per cent. of the State school popu- 
lation (5 to 21 years) isin average daily attendance upon the common schools, it is quite 
evident that there is not a sufficient number of schools to meet the educational wants 
of the people. The number of pupils attending private schools does not amount to 5 
per cent. of theState school population. Therefore, for education in the common school 
branches, at least, the children of the State are dependent mainly upon the public free 
schools; and hence the only wise course to pursue is to extend their advantages as widely 
as possible. To bring the public schools within the reach of all, however, isa diffi- 
cult matter. 


DISTRICTS WITH SPARSE POPULATION. 


There are portions of the State which are but sparsely inhabited. Insome sections 
there is not a sufficient number of families residing within convenient distance of any 
one point to furnish the requisite number of puyils for a legal school, and hence they are 
practically without schools. In other neighborhceds families residing on the borders of 
districts are at too great a distance from the schools to patronize them. 

Again,as the population consists of both white and colored people, there are not a few 
districts in which there are enough of children of one race to form a school, and not 
enough of the other, and, hence, some for this reason are without schools. How to 
remedy these evils, how to supply these deficiencies,is a perplexing question. 


FORMATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


It has been suggested that each magisterial district be divided into a number of school 
districts, containing approximately the same number of persons of school age (about 85), 
and receiving a proportionate share of the school funds. The principle herein involved 
is undoubtedly correct, but its practical application is attended with great difficulty. 
There is already in force a law which aims to effect this object, but itis permissive rather 
than mandatory, and for some reason has not met with much favor. 

Some sort of subdivision into school districts does and ought to prevail, but to so sub- 
divide that the same, or about the same, number of persons of school age would be con- 
tained in each district would be a difficult, though perhaps not an impossible, undertak- 
ing. But supposing such a subdivision to be made, it could not, of course, render scat- 
tered communities more compact, and could not, therefore, obviate the inconveniences 
above recognized. It would doubtless result in a diminished attendance upon some of 
the schools in sparsely settled districts. It would also necessitate a change in the loca- 
tion of a good many school-houses. School districts containing each the same number 
of persons of school age would vary lar gely 1 in area on account of the varying density of 
population in different sections of the country. Hexgce, in many instances, pupils would 
be cut off by the proposed district lines from the schools which they have been atiend- 
ing. Furthermore, a kind of double subdivision into school districts would be neces- 
sary in order to accommodate both the white and colored races. This necessity, it will 
be observed, constitutes a most troublesome factor in the problem, for each school dis- 
trict of 85 pupils i is entitled to but one school of the usual sae of the school term. If, 
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then, a part of the 85 pupils are white and a part eclored—separate schools being re- 
quired for the two races—the one part or the other must go without a school. ‘To obvi- 
ate this difficulty, there must needs be one set of school districts for white children and 
another set for colored. Again, if the schcol districts should be so arranged as to con- 
tain, even approximately, the same number of persons of school age, a.good many frac- 
tional parts of distticts would be left which it would be hard to properly dispose of. 

Such are among the difficulties which would attend the effort. to subdivide into school 
districts in the manner above indicated, and there are, therefore, good reasons for appre- 
hending that such a scheme would hardly prove practicable, at least, for the present. 
Possibly some other scheme of subdivision might be devised. But any scheme which 
would not require an approximately equal number of persons of school age in the sev- 
eral school districts could not furnish a basis for an equitable distribution of school 
funds, and would therefore be liable to the same objections as are conceived to lie against 
the present system. 

Under existing laws, boards of district school trustees, with the advice and counsel of 
the superintendents of schools, determine where and how many schools shall be opened 
in each magisterial district. Asa rule, they have gone to the limit of the funds at their 
command, ‘and in not a few instances have opened | schools in which the average attend- 
ance has "proved so small and irregular as to necessitate their suspension. But still 
complaints reach the central office that some neighborhoods and some families are with- 
out school facilities, and in some instances that citizens wlo have been paying school 
taxes ever since the inauguration of the system have rarely, if ever, had the opportunity 
of sending to a public school. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS, 


The number of white male teachers in 1886-87, as compared with 1879-80, stands as 


follows: 
1879-890, 1886-87. 


INK CHOT NVM eNMTALe LCACHEUS. scccccsesersctacveseces) teecerttarssesateritescacssiecestsavesiescesesnccecoced 2,478 2,416 
Wumber of white female teachers......... seca OL, GG 2, 889 
ces or@l@nNce TT VICHLOACK ETS 111) 1S80....ciese.scceesrcesuuescorse sevvccecsescceecescessncisescsavecseseesecectacceeteesavcees 868 
Excess of white female teachers in 1887......sc.ccccse coscesvesccccccnececevevcossess MOOD E a eral ec anedmenc an ccenters AZ 


These figures show a large increase in the past eight years in the number of female 
teachers. At the same rate of increase the schools of Virginia in a few years will be 
pretty largely in the hands of female teachers. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


Superintendent Buchanan calls attention to the circumstance that the wages of teach- 
ers are too low, the average annual salary for the State being $173.46. ; 

In many rural districts the school term is not over twenty weeks (five months), and 
the monthly salary as low as $20 or $25, thus giving an annual salary of $100 or $128. © 

For good teachers such salaries are far too small. ‘But while it may be, and doubtless 
is, true that some teachers on sraall salaries are doing better work than others who re- 
ceive twice as much, yet it can not be doubted that an increase of salaries would increase 
the efficiency of the teaching force. The laborer is worthy of his hire. 

But there is no possible way of increasing salaries without more money. If the num- 
ber of schools were diminished, more money could go to those that would be continued. 
But this would greatly increase the complaint about the lack of school facilities. It has 
been suggested that one teacher could teach twoschools in a year—a five-month fall term 
in one place and a five-month spring term in another, and thus be occupied twice as long 
and receive twice as much pay. The objection to this is the difficulty of securing the 
attendance of pupils. The first school would begin by the ist of August; the last one 
continue till the Ist of June. During a large part of each term the children in many 
places would be kept at home for work. If this objection could be obviated, the super- 
intendent sees no reason why a system of alternating schools might not work well. 

(It may be remarked that ‘‘ambulatory’’ schools have recently been abolished in 
Georgia. See page 127.) 

Suitable legislation is recommended to secure the prompt payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries. As few monthly school warrants have passed through the hands of shavers this 
year as formerly; perhaps less. In many counties teachers have been paid with reason- 
able promptness. But there ought to be no occasion for discounting any school war- 
rant, 

The laws and regulations making the salaries of teachers in certain cases depend upon 
average attendance are cited, dnd the arguments pro and con as to the advantages of this 
system are given somewhat in detail! In summing up Superintendent Buchanan doubts 
whether it would be expedient to withdraw this matter from the control of the board 


' These arguments are quoted in another part of this menor See Index under head of ‘* Teach- 
ers, 
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of education and make it a subject of special legislative enactment. The law authoriz- 
ing the board to prescribe the minimum number of pupils required to form a public 
school, is necessary to guard against a wasteful or useless expenditure of public school 
funds. A different policy in some of the States has worked badly. One annual school 
report, at least, noted the existence of schools with au average attendance of less than 
half a dozen pupils, and reeommended prompt measures to correct the evil. While all 
proper effort ought to be made to guard against injudicious or useless expenditure of the 
public schoo! funds, it would be both just and expedient to make such modifications of, 
or additions to, existing regulations as will tend to more carefully guard the interests of 
teachers, and support and encourage them in the discharge of their responsible duties. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


The enactment of a law is recommended placing physiology and hygiene on the list of 
subjects required to be taught in the public schools. 


SENTIMENT IN RESPECT TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Of the county superintendents reporting to the central office the state of public senti- 
ment regarding public schools, 99 report favorably, 11 report an improvement, and 4 re- 
port some opposition. 

NEW LEGISLATION. 


[From the Educational Journal of Virginia.] 


School trustee electoral boards. —Undéer an Act of the General Assembly, in force Febru- 
ary 20, 1884, the appointment of district school trustees was vested in county school 
electoral boards, composed of 3 citizens of each county, elected by the General Assem- 
bly. This law has been repealed, and the old law, providing that the county judge, 
Commonwealth’s attorney, and county superintendent of schools shall constitute the 
school trustee electoral board of each county, with power to appoint and remove trus- 
tees, has been re-enacted. 

Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute, summer sessions.—Under the former law the 
summer session was fixed at 8 weeks, and county superintendents were required to re- 
voke the license of any colored teacher in the public schools who failed ‘‘to attend one 
session, or any part of said summer course for 3 consecutive school years,’’ unless 
such teacher was excused by the board of education. ‘The present act reduces the 
length of the session to 5 weeks, and relieves the teacher of the severe penalty im- 
posed for non-attendance. 


For further information concerning education in Virginia consult the Index. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The following is taken from the special report of Superintendent J. C. Lawrence to the 
Governor of the Territory: 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 


‘*T take pleasure in reporting progress in the educational affairs of Washington Terri- 
tory for the past year. The interest taken in our public schools by patrons, teachers, 
and superintendents seems greater now than ever before. This is shown, first, in the 
amount of money raised for school purposes, in special tax and voluntary subscriptions, 
and in other means, aside from the regular tax levied in each county for the support of 
schools, by the increased amount of school furniture, apparatus, globes, dictionaries, etc., 
for the use of schools; second, by the interest teachers have taken in institutes the past 
year—a greater interest than ever before taken. Twenty counties of the 33 in the Ter- 
ritory have held institutes of from 3 days’ to 2 weeks’ duration. The majority of our 
teachers have attended these institutes. The counties failing to hold institutes were such 
as had fewer than 500 children of school age. In some instances the services of trained 
institute workers have been secured at an expense of several hundred dollars, and teach- 
ers have contributed from their own resources to meet these expenses. The new methods 
of teaching have been discussed and -are being adopted. A large number of our teachers 
have had the best training the Easter n schools afford, and have had successful experience 
in the East prior to coming here. Di strictclerksand county superintendents have taken 
pains to make full reports to this office. All these I take to be indications of greater in- 
terest 11 educational matters. 

‘It is needless to say that the pulolic schools of the Territory are in their infancy. 
Scarcely more could be expected. ‘With 65,000 children, and a total amount raised for 
school purposes of only $500,000, only a portion of which has been used in teachers’ sal- 
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aries, little can be expected. Indeed, Iam surprised that we have made so much ad- 
vancement under the circumstances. The maximum tax for school purposes of 6 milis 
on each dollar of assessed valuation is not sufficient, yet an increase in the tax would be 
felt asa burden. Our hope is from another source. Until the school land is sold, and 
the interest on the purchase-money made a State fund, we can not expect to have our 
schools rest on a sufficient financial basis. This alone should secure the immediate ad- 
mission of this Territory into the Union of States. With the proceeds of the sale of the 
school lands used, as they will be when we are admitted, with the county tax now lev- 
ied, we will maintain an average of nine months’ school in each district. The present 
average duration of schools is but four and a half months. Admission means four and 
a half months’ additional schooling to 65,000 children now in the Territory.”’ 


SCHOOL LANDS. 


‘* The Government has set apart 2,000,000 acres for the use of our schools, but we have 
at present no control of such lands. A law, indeed, was many years ago passed by the 
Legislature, and afterwards re-enacted, authorizing the county commissioners to lease 
them to tenants, but this has naturally been but little acted upon, as there was no power 
in the premises. 

‘‘ The value of these lands varies a great deal, from $2 to $3 an acre in some localities 
to $50 and even $75 in others. I believe there is no law by which any title to these 
lands can be vested in individuals, and I recommend that they be left in that condition 
until the admission of the Territory as a State of the Union.’’ 


For other information concerning education in Washington Territery consult the 
Index. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


NEW LEGISLATION. 
[From the West Virginia School Journal.] 


Appropriations for State normal schools —The maximum aggregate amount to be appro- 
priated to State normal schools has been raised from $2,000 to $2,200. The law in its 
amended form does not permit any part of the amount appropriated to each school when 
not earned by it to revert to the State treasury, but authorizes the board of regents to 
use it for the payment of teachers in these schools. This provision will enable the 
board now to supply these schools with something likea sufficient corps of teachers, and 
do away with the scaling of salaries that has been suffered in the past. 

State board of examiners.—The State board of examiners is to consist of four com- 
petent persons, one from each Congressional district,.to be appointed by the State super- 
intendent; their term of office is to be four years, and they are to meet at least twice in 
each Congressional district each year. 

The board thus constituted may issue two grades of certificates to such as are found to 
possess the requisite scholarship and who exhibit satisfactory evidence of good moral char- 
acter and of professional experience and ability, as follows: First-class certificates, for 
twelve years; second-class, for six years. Any person holding a certificate of the first- 
class who shall have taught for eight years of said tweive years, shall be entitled, with- 
out examination, to have the same renewed at the expiration of the said twelve years. 
The second-class, to be issued to applicants of satisfactory attainments in the branches re- 
quired for county certificates, and in addition not fewer than four other branches, to be 
determined upon by the board. 

The second-class certificates shall be issued upon application, without examination, to 
the graduates of the State Normal School and its branches, and of the State University 
when such graduates shall have presented to the board satisfactory evidence that they 
have taught successfully three years in the State under No. 1 county certificates, two 
of which said three years shall immediately precede the application for such certificates. 

Teachers who shall present to the board satisfactory evidence that they have taught 
successfully four years under second-class certificates shall be entitled to receive, with- 
out examination, first-class certificates at the expiration of the second-class. 

All certificates issued by such board shall be cowntersigned by the State superintend- 
ent; and such certificates shall supersede the necessity of any and all other examina- 
tions of the persons holding them by any board of examiners, and shall be equivalent 
to number one certificates granted by a county board of examiners, and shall be valid 
in any school district in the State, unless revoked by the State board for good cause. 

School month.—The school month is to consist of twenty days, instead of twenty-two, 
as heretofore. 

Temperance tnstruction.—The nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and special in- 
biruction as to their effects upon the human system, in connection with the several dis 
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visions of the subject of physiology and hygiene, shall be included in the branches of 
study taught in the common or public schools, and shall be taught as thoroughly and in 
the same manner as other like required branches are in said schools, to all pupils in all 
said schools throughout the State. 

It Shall be the duty of the proper officers in control of any school described in the fore- 
going section to enforce the provisions of this act, and any such officer, school director, 
committee, superintendent, or teacher, who shall refuse or neglect to comply with the 
requirements of this act, or shall neglect or fail to make proper provisions for the instruc- 
tion required and in the manner specified by the first section of this act for all pupils in * 
each and every school under his jurisdiction, shall be removed from office, and the va- 
eancy filled as in other cases. 

No certificate shall be granted to any person to teach in the public schools of the State 
after the 1st of January, 1889, who has not passed a satisfactory examination in physiology 


and hygiene, with special reference to the nature and the effects of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics upon the human system. 


[ Approved February 7, 1887. ] 


For other information concerning education in West Virginia contained in this Report 
consult the Index. 


WISCONSIN. 


NEW LEGISLATION, 


iMaps.— Provision is made for distributing annually 1,400 railroad maps of Wisconsin 
among the schools of the State. 

Violations of the compulsory attendance act.—Complaints for violation of the compulsory 
nitendance act may be made by any legal voter of the district, or of any town, city, or 
village, when the scliools are managed by a board of education, and directly to the mag- 
istrate having jurisdiction; the section requiring school officers to prosecute under the 
act is repealed. 

Teacher's certificatcs.—(1) County superintendents are authorized to withhold certifi- 
cates from applicants known to them to be immoral in character, and are forbidden to 
give certificates to persons manifestly deficient in learning, or in ability to teach. 

(2) Second-grade certificates are to be in force two years, and first-grade certificates 
four years; the latter, however, may be limited to one year at their issue, if the appli- 
cants have had no experience in teaching, and the limitation may be removod when ex- 
perience evidences that the holders are successful and apt as teachers. 

(3) Papers of applicants for certificates written in one county may, in the discretion 
of the county superintendent, be made the bases of certificates in another county, under 
the conditions and restrictions named. 

The State superintendent is authorized to countersign diplomas of graduates.of the 
University of Wisconsin who have taken the course in the science and art of teaching in 
that institution, after the holders shall have taught public schools in the State success- 
fully eight months. Any such diploma when so countersigned shall be a certificate of 
qualification to teach in any public school of Wisconsin until annulled by the State 
superintendent. 

School census. —School district clerks, in addition to their present duties relating to the 
taking of the school census, will also report the names of the children from four to 
twenty-one years, and the age of each. 

Loans to districts.—School districts are authorized to borrow money to refund indebt- 
edness, so as to extend twenty years the peried during which the loan is to be paid. 
Loans in school districts from trust funds of the State nay now be made at the rate of 6 
per cent.. per annum instead of 7 per cent., as heretofore demanded. 

Vote on free text-books.—Districts are required to vote directly at each annual meeting 
upon the question of providing the text-books for the use of pupils free, and levying 
a tax to meet the expense. 

Forfeiture of State school apportionment.—No apportionment will be made of school 
money to any town, city, or village which failed to raise by tax during the preceding year 
an amount equal to that received from the State at the preceding apportionment. 

Teachers’ contracts. —Contracts with teachers are required to bein writing, and filed in 
the office of the secretary with copies of the teachers’ certificates attached. 

Change from township to district system.—Provision is made for organizing independent 
school districts when a town having the township system votes to abolish the sanie. 

S-hool libraries. — Provision is also made for a system of schoo! libraries to be purchased 
and managed by the town officers under the direction of the State superintendent. The 
treasurer of each town may annually withhold from the several school districts of his 
town one-twentieth of the school fund income anpropriated thereto, together with one- 
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twentieth of all county and town taxes annually raised to secure said income, for the pur- 
chase of school libraries. 


For other information concerning education in Wisconsin consuli the Index. 
WYOMING. 


The following, from the report of Governor Warren, for 1835, is the most recent gen- 
eral statement with regard to education in Wyoming in the possession of the Bureau: 

“Wyoming takes front rank in educational matters, considering her age as a Terri- 
tory. There is a strong and growing interest on the part of her citizens which cannot 
fail to keep the public schools up to the standard of our older and wealthier neighbors. 

‘“The Territorial school laws, amoung other provisiens, provide for a Territorial super- 
intendent of public schools, appointed by the Governor, and a county superintendent in 
each county, elected by the electors of the county. Each school district elects its trus- 
tees, 3 to 6 in number, at a ‘spring mecting,’ and none can vote who did not pay poll- 
tax the fall previous. 

‘*The law also provides fora ‘ teachers’ institute,’ which shall hold annual meetings at 
some point in the Territory (usually in different towns in rotation), for not less than 6 
nor more than 10 days each session. Every teacher or superintendent of public schools 
may attend, and his fare toand from the institute is paid by the Territory. When there 
are 15 or more colored children within any one district, the trustees, with the approval 
of the county superintendent, may provide fora special school. The law prohibits any 
discrimination as to pay or otherwise on account of sex in employing teachers. Although 
a compulsory law with penalty clause exists, obliging children from 7 to 16 years of 
age to attend school at least 5 months in every year, unless excused by physician’s cer- 
tificate or special excuse granted by the district board, yet not to exceed 65 per cent. 
of all the children are enrolled at public schools, because, first, in cities and towns 
many attend private, select, or parochial schools; and, second, outside the towns, where 
thinly populated, many families are so isolated from neighbors that schools cannot yet 
be established and maintained. This last cause is rapidly improving with settlement. 
At Cheyenneaconvent building is now being completed ata cost of between $50,000 and 
60,000, by the Society of the Holy Child Jesus; there arealso two branches of the Saint 
John’s Parochial School in Cheyenne, with about 250 scholars and valuable school prop- 
erty; also a kindergarten school with a few score of the younger children,‘and several 
private and select schools having from half a dozen to a score of pupils each, 

‘‘At Laramie City the Sisters “of Charity have an academy with 100 or more scholars, 
and appropriate school property of their own (they also have an extensive hospital for 
the sick, at this place), and, as at Cheyenne, select and: private schools are also taught. 

*‘Other places throughout the Territory have schools, other than public, according to 
the size of the city or town.”’ 
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PRerchie romain lONe dimmeremctettrecraecececcrccssce cseccecceciseunemteesteastetmnertriincessececcares 190 7 
HN ae We CRIN VOC soe cos, sascuscises venveseceseeasedeesoarenecuecgieespaneeseuiverséesscesees 40 a 
Ge Ma CMENCMETS CMP lO VCore cecsssece-sessecscscocssssesacceueane Bee se okesis one's eeceoer se 150 | 7 
Financial statement. 

Pwelace salary Of teachers per Mionth.........0.0.00 -cnsdenscssesoseossuvateesonsseersaes $33. 85 7 
APEC AIGS AWA WUE FOR THEEVO INE) F5} ease saee neeceo secone acosdo onocounstosdecodbosse neue eCEeeeeeD ee $68, 059 Uf 
Amount raised by tax to build school- ROTTS S cere ocoscosoeos pace eee $46, 776 7 
FU O UME AISCCMD Vat ALO OLMED PIILPOSES 1: ..cascseniaeeteceescceserssscdecterccensceset $46, 592 6 
PUNO UMUMMISCUet@ lM be MEME SCHOOL [MTC saseestecnecanscecseneresisrceessecserecsed $27, 425 | 2 
memiount of money im hands of district treaSUrer.......0..cc..csceseseesccetersecccons $11, 804 1 
Amountot bonded school debb............cssesrecorcsssevens cone care ae cert ae ner $23, 000 1 
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SCHOOL LANDS. 


Governor Moonlight, in his report for 1887, in common with other Governors of Terri- 
tories, calls attention to the circumstance that the school lands set apart by the General 
Government are not yielding any revenue for school purposes, although largely utilized 
for agricultural purposes by persons who occupy them free of rent, after fencing them 
in. The Governor makes the following recommendation: 

‘‘An act of Congress, authorizing the boards of county commissioners of the various 
counties, under the direction of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, to lease 
the school lands in their respective counties, for a term of years, and the proceeds to be 
applied to the support of the common schools of the respective school districts, pro rata, 
according to the number of school children in each district, and by the Territorial super- 
intendent of public instruction, would be the greatest boon which could be conferred upon 
the people of the Territories, and the greatest blessing which could befall the children. 
Those leasing the lands should be required to pay in advance to the respective county 
treasurers, who would be required to transmit the same tothe Territorial treasurer, from 
whom it should be drawn by the Territorial superintendent of public instruction for dis- 
tribution among the school districts. The leases should be made to expire at the close of 
the year in which the Territorial government terminated. The act of Congress could fix 
the minimum price for the three classes of land to be leased, viz, uplands, second bot- 
tom, and bottom or meadow lands; could prohibit the cutting of any timber for any 
purpose; prohibit the quarrying of rocks of every description, and the taking out of any 
coal, mineral, or other valuable deposit wherever found. Thus the lands would lose 
none of their original value, and in many instances would be made more valuable. 
Within the limits of the railroad-grant lands many of the school sections are now 
fenced in and used for grazing purposes and for the production of hay, which brings in 
no revenue to the Government and no addition to the school fund, and upon which the 
parties pay no taxes. 

*fAn actof Congress placing these school landsin the hands of the county boards would 
create a local power and a local pressure, which would compel the parties having the 
lands fenced to pay a reasonable annual rental to the support of the public schools, or 
tear down their fences so as to give others a chance who were willing topay. The whole 
tax-paying population, outside of some of those holding the lands, and they are by far 
the fewest in number, would become the friends and allies of the Government and the 
law, and would force a compliance to the very letter. The Jand in Wyoming is being 
rapidly taken up, and of course the best land is usually the first taken. It is very likely 
that many of sections 16 and 36 have prior claims, and that many are deficient in area, 
and many others are so located as to be of almost no value, and as the Jaw authorizes the 
selection of indemnity sections to be certified by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Oifice to the State, it seems to me that the interest of the common school fund would be 
best served by permitting this to be done during the Territorial form of government 
through the surveyor-general of the Territory, the registers and receivers of the land 
office, and the Territorial superintendent of public instruction. This would make it 
possible to select some of the good lands as indemnity before they were all taken up, and 
locating within each county its proper proportion. Iam informed that the Wyoming 
Territorial lines cut through townships so as to deprive the Territory of some 440 school 
sections, 

‘*The Yellowstone Park, the military reservations, and the Indian reservation deprive 
the Territory of about 200 more, and it would appear but just that the indemnity sec- 
tions be givenin lieu thereof before all the desirable land shall be taken up. The grant- 
ing of the power to lease these lands would prevent the possibility of any monopoly 
control, as the people are keenly alive to the interests of education, and will sacredly 
guard and protect the common school fund, to supply which all are taxed. In this age 
of enlightment it is apparently anomalous that the Territories can not share the advan- 
tage equally with States of leasing their school lands, and at a time when this ad vantage 
would be most serviceable to them. Ihave made these suggestions with some diffidence, 
but believe they are worthy of a careful consideration.’’ 


For other information concerning education in Wyoming consult the Index. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS, CHIEFLY BY 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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.J.—ADMINISTRATION. 


The unwisdom of the district system tilustrated.—Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota: 
“Noticing the defects of our system more in detail, I call attention to the common 
school district. This may be known as the neighborhood plan, in which as many fam- 
ilies as can conveniently send to one school have their own officers and school-house, 
and tax their property for the education of their children. This plan prevails nowhere 
but in the country, although it is not a whit better adapted to it than to cities. The 
unwisdom of this plan would be fairly illustrated if our cities should adopt it, and pro- 
vide by law that every one, two, or more blocks might organize for the support and con- 
trol of their school affairs by a separate set of officers. If the two cities of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis should adopt the plan of the country, they would support over 500 dis- 
tricts and over 1,500 school officers; there would be some veryrich districts, with excel- 
lent schools supported at trifling cost, and there would be other very poor districts, with 
few children, poor schools and short terms, maintained at a burdensome expense. And 
this is the precise condition of things in the country. Some districts are large, rich 
and thriving; others are poor, sparsely settled, have few children, and can hardly sup- 
port a four-months school by levying the highest tax allowed by law. 

*‘ There is nomore reason for having a set of officers for each school in the country than 
shere is for making as many separate districts in a city as there are school buildings. 
The same rule should govern in the country that governs in cities. As the territory of 
the municipality is the territory of the school district, so the township should be the 
school district in the country; and as in the city a single board provides school privi- 
leges as they are needed, so in the township, under one board, school-houses should be 
located, teachers employed and all conveniences provided as the distribution of popu- 
lation and the progress of the children may require.”’ 


Evils of the district system ti Arkansas.—Superintendent Thompson, of Arkansas, re- 
news his recommendation of a change to the township system, and says: ‘‘After two 
more years’ experience with the present law Iam more firmly impressed with the wis- 
dom of the change recommended in 1884. * * * The present plan of separate, in- 
dependent districts divides the funds into such small parts, that the length of the schooi 
term is reduced to the minimum, and:‘to maintain a school for three months it is neces- 
sary to employ the cheapest teacher. ‘Theschool buildings are uncomfortable and poorly 
furnished. Some are even without any conveniences. ‘This is the school the directors 
are forced, for want of means, to give the children in their districts. 

% * # * # % * 


‘fAnother reason for changing to the township system, is that under our statutes sep- 
arate schools must be provided for whites and blacks. In some districts there are only 
five or ten children, for whom a school must be provided at a cost of from $25 to $40 
per month. In the township system in the northern part of the State, schools could be 
maintained at much less cost for the few colored children who are in the township. 
The same conditions are found in many districts in the eastern and southern portion of 
the State, where there are not more than five or ten white children. There is an im- 
perative necessity for a change, if we expect to advance our schools to that degree of use- 
tulness that is desired and demanded by the spirit of the age.”’ 
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Not a mere passing notion.—Superintendent Raab, of Illinois, in renewing his recom- 
mendation for a change to the township system, says: “‘It is not a mere passing notion 
which prompts me to urge this matter of school administration, and to ask such a sweep- 
ing modification of the existing laws, but an earnest desire to help to simplify and im- 
prove the school affairs of the State causes me to again propose a measure, which it becomes 
the more difficult to carry into effect the longer we wait. I mean the change from the 
present district system to the township system in school administration. ’’ 


Advantages of the township system.—The following synopsis of the advantages of the 
township system is given by Superintendent Thompson, of Arkansas: 

‘“‘1, The building of better and more convenient school-houses. 

‘*2. The schools could be classified and graded with more ease. 

‘*3. Better teachers would be employed. 

‘4, School terms would be longer. 

“5. Taxation would be equalized. 

“*6, The school revenues would be more equitably distributed. 

“7. Equal educational privileges could be extended to all parts of the township. 

**8. Children could attend the schooi that was most convenient. 

‘*9, School-houses would be better furnished. 

“10. The per capita cost of education would be diminished. 

‘*41. There would be but little uncertainty about district boundaries. 

**12. Reliable statistics and information could more easily be obtained. 

‘13. There would be betler management and supervision of the schools. 

‘*14, Text-books could not be so easily changed. 

15, The school law would be simplified and better understood and obeyed.” 


Consolidation of school districts.--Superintendent Williams, of Delaware: ‘‘There can 
he no reasonable doubt of the practical benefits to be derived from the consolidation of 
small school districts. In district schools some of the difficulties which are met, and 
which tend greatly to impede the progress of the schools, are the large number of classes, 
in one instance numbering as high as 26 in a school of 35 scholars; the shortness of the 
school terms; the necessity in some districts of employing inexperienced teachers, owing 
to the small amount of money, and the frequent changing of teachers. These, and 
many others which might be mentioned, could be overcome by consolidating some dis- 
tricts and establishing graded schools. 

‘*The benefits of the consolidation of small school districts are seen in Sussex County, 
as the results of the commission appointed by the last General Assembly, and have been 
found highly advantageous to the cause of education.”’ 


Practical results of the adoption of the town system in Vermont.—Superintendent Dartt: 
‘fAt the last session of the Legislature a law was passed requiring all towns having the 
district system to vote upon the question of abolishing the districts and adopting the 
town system at the aunual meetings in 1885 and 1886; the vote to be by ballot and op- 
portunity to be given for discussion. 

‘*TIt will be seén irom the record that in the 2 years 16 towns voted to adopt the 
town system, and one voted to return to the district system after using the town system 
5 years.’? 

nes superintendent of Bolton, Vt.: ‘‘ Five years have passed since this town entered 
upon the town system, and when the people had an opportunity to return to the old dis- 
trict system at the last annual meeting, not a single person, to all appearance, desired 
to doso. Surely a good argument for the town system, when almost a majority were 
at first bitterly opposed to it.”’ 

Of Middletown: ‘‘ We note a very decided improvement in our schools under the town 
system. It is working admirably with us and fast gainingfriends. Its adoption by our 
town is a long step in the right direction.”’ 

Of Grand Isle: ‘‘The town system has made many friends in this town since we 
adopted it one year ago.”’ 


Of Warren: ‘‘This is the first year under the town system, and I am satisfied that. 


after we get settled inte business and the people become accustomed to the new way, 
there will be no desire to return to the old district system with its unequal taxation. 
We have not had so much frictionas we anticipated. Ourschools arein better condition 
than before.’’ 


A county system recornmended.—Superintendent Lawhead, of Kansas: ‘‘ While there ap- 
pears to be some ground for the present agitation demanding the abolition of the district 
system and the establishment of the township plan, it is questionable whether that plan 
will be the panacea for all the ills of our school system thatits advocates claim. Itistrue 
that underour present district system taxation is unequal; the district that is financially 
weak bas, in order to secure anything like equal school advantages, to tax itself almost 
to the point of bankruptcy. Should the township plan be adopted it would not equalize 
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taxation fully, while it would create endless confusion in district lines, as no school dis- 
tricts have been so formed as to have their boundary lines conform to the boundary lines 
of the municipal townships. It seenis to me that if we are to destroy our present system 
of school districts, it would be wiser to resort to a county system, and thereby secure a 
greater degree of equalization of taxation and at the saine time avoid all changes and con- 
fusion in the boundary lines of districts. “ * * Is there not danger of losing that 
general interest which we now have under the district system, should we pass to the 
township system and thereby place the control of our schools in the hands ofafew? It 
seems to me that by a carefully considered law providing for a system of school taxation 
by the county, and the locating and building of school-houses by the same authority, 
the burden of taxation could be much more equally distributed, and the school-houses 
so located as to more fully accommodate the children than by any other system. Such 
a thing as a district financially weak would be unknown; hence, this man or that man 
would have no incentive in the way of escaping taxation to ask to be transferred from 
one district to another.”’ 


The district system the best at present for North Carolina.—Superintendent Finger: ‘‘The 
district system is, perhaps, not the best system, but as we have it, and our people are 
accustomed to it, I think best to retain it, at least for the present. The general ma- 
chinery of the system is working fairly well, and I suggest only such changes as seem 
to be necessary in the present condition of public sentiment, and considering the small 
amount of funds now raised under our statutes.’’ 


The State superintendent should be independent.—Superintendent Baker, of Texas: ‘‘ The 
superintendent of public instruction is selected with special reference to his fitness to 
conduct the educational interests of the State. The general public holds him responsi- 
ble, and it is fair to presume that he understands the duties of the position better than oth- 
ers who give those duties little or noattention. The people impose no higher trust upon 
the government than the supervision of the education of their children. I hold there- 
fore that the department of education ought to be made entirely an independent one, 
with a head not subject to the dictation of other officers. The Governor, comptroller, 
and secretary of state, the officers who compose the board of education, have enough to 
do to occupy their whole time in discharging the duties particularly appertaining to their 
several offices, without being called upon to determine the correctness of the rulings of 
the superintendent of public instruction upon subjects with which they are in no way 
familiar. Such a power bestowed on a board cripples the influence of the superintend- 
ent, and in many instances renders him powerless to amicably settle the most trying difter- 
ences between inferior officers. The superintendent is selected by the people just as the 
Governor and comptroller are selected, and there is as much reason for a board to act 
upon the decisions of those officers as upon the decisions of the superintendent; better 
reason, if the boards were chosen with reference to their understanding of the matters 
they were to act upon. I unhesitatingly state that the several boards of education since 
1873, notwithstanding they were composed of gentlemen of distinguished ability and 
upright character, have been potent factors in retarding the advance of popular educa- 
tion and the successful administration of the school law.”’ 


Relation between superintendent and school committee.—Superintendent Stockwell, of 
Rhode Island: ‘‘It is extremely unfortunate for the welfare of our schools that, in the 
development in our State of the work and status of the superintendent of schools, the 
idea shouid have been allowed to gain a foothold that the office was in any way inde- 
pendent of the school committee, or that the occupant thereof was responsible to any 
others than the committee, for the whole theory of the office and of its duties has ever 
been to make it the medium of the committee’s actions, to give opportunity for so uni- 
fying and simplifying the work of the committee as to make it more effective in every 
respect, and thus to afford a constant and suitable medium for the expression of their 
will. 

‘* We are all aware how long it took to place the selection of the superintendent where 
it naturally should go, in the hands of the school committee, whose servant he is to be, 
and who confer upon him every particle of power or influence which he may exert. We 
have one more step to take before the office is placed in its true position of entire inde- 
pendence from any body or interest, save that to which it is legitimately subject, the 
school committee. The salary of the superintendent should be fixed by the school com- 
mittee and paid upon their order, just the same as that of any teacher. In fact, the 
superintendent is but a principal teacher. Just so faras he fulfils the ideal require- 
ments of his place, does he do his best and most valuable work in teaching, both by 
precept and by example, the teachers of the town. To thoroughly discharge the duties 
of his place he must himself be a teacher. It is evident, therefore, that upon that 
ground alone the school committee are the only authority naturally fitted to determine 
the value of his services and the rate of compensation. It is to be hoped that the time 
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is not far distant wlen this change may be effected and another long step taken in the “ 


direction of simplifying our educational machinery and determining more clearly the 
nature and extent of the responsibility for its smooth and successful working.”’ 


IJ.—ScHooL CENSUS, 


The facts should be made known.—Superintendent Dartt, of Vermont: ‘‘It is a matter 
of regret surely that no provision is made by this State for the enumeration of all the 
children of school age. If there are those within our borders who are growing to man- 
hood and womanhood without any education, who do not attend school at all, the facts 
as to their number and where they are should be fully known, that effectual means may 
be used to remedy this evil and remove the reproach from the Commonwealth.”’ 


We should know the facts.—Superintendent Powell, of the District of Columbia: ‘‘If 
education is of value as a factor in society, and if the schools are the only tangible 
measure of that value, we should know the facts by means of which an estimate may be 
made, so far, at least, as numbers of children are concerned, of the relations between 
what is accomplished and what ought to be accomplished.’ 


ITI. —Co-EDUCATION. 


Will become more sensible men and women.—Superintendent Fred W. Campbell, of Oak- 
land, Cal.: ‘‘ It seems to be the natural order of things that boys and girls should be 
educated together. They are together in the fainily, in the relation of brother and sister. 
In the co-education of the sexes in school, there are secured greater economy in instruc- 
tion, better discipline, more natura], and therefore more healthful, intellectual, and 
moral and zsthetic development for both the boysand girls. The mingling of the sexes 
in the school-room checks the tendencies both to the romantic fancies and overwrought 
and unreal imaginings engendered by attendance on separate schools; and this it does 
by substituting for such illusions the every day commonplace reality of mutual rivalry 
in acommon labor. Thuseach forms correct and sensible judgments of the other. They 
learn that they are much alike in their natures, that they possess about the same ability 
to learn, with nearly everything yet to learn. By so much as all this is the effect of ed- 
ucating boys and girls together, by so much will they become more sensible men and 
women than by educating them separately.” 


IV.—ComMPuLtsoRy ATTENDANCE. 


A proximate and provisional enforcement desired.—Superintendent Akers, of Iowa: ‘‘To 
say the least, there must be a strong presumption in favor of an educational measure in 
which all the leading nations of the world are enlisted, and which has almost the unani- 
mous advocacy of the teaching profession, and of those public officials who are best in- 
formed as to the necessities of the case. In face of this there is everywhere acknowledged 
difficulty in putting a compulsory school law into force. <A close study, however, of this 
kind of legislation will make two things apparent, both setting aside any objection to 
the Jaw on the score that it can not be enforced. 

‘‘ First, wherever boards of education have been empowered to employ a special officer 
or officers, whose business it should be under some systematic method of search and re- 
port, to find out the defaulters and get the children to school, the end contemplated by 
the law has been gratifyingly attained. It has been suggested that this officer be partly 
police and partly missionary in his functions, but mostly missionary, as being more in 
keeping with the kind of work he has todo. And this suggestion brings us to the sec- 
ond most important lesson from the study we bave had in hand, namely that for the 
ends of public well being a proximate and provisional enforcement of a compulsory 
school law is all that should be desired. In the language of one of our most eminent 
educators, Dr. Welch, compulsory education should not be reckoned of value simply to 
the extent to which it can be rigidly enforced, but in the main it should be prized be- 
cause of the ‘compulsory environment’ it throws round the ignorant and the dilatory, 
and the general public interest it arouses in the cause of education as lying also at the 
very heart of the national life.”’ 


The rights of the children should be secured to then.—Superintendent Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island: ‘‘T think the duty of the hour to lie in the direction of arousing and directing 
public sentiment to demand that the rights of these children, so many thousands of 
whom are practically dependent on the State for all the opportunity they will ever have, 
be recognized and secured to them. Our people need to be reminded that these children 
are the future voters; that in their hands will be placed the destiny of the State, and 
that we are responsible for the training given both to their hands, and also to the minds 
and hearts which will control them. We are trifling with tremendous issues, and we 
shall be fortunate if we do not pay for our fally by some terrible experience. Let. us 
awake from our lethargy ere it is too late.’’ 
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Reasons of failure in Minnesota.—Superintendent Kiehle: ‘I am not able to report 
any substantial aid gained from the law on compulsory education. Several superin- 
tendents have undertaken to enforce it, but the results have not been permanent. The 
reasons of failure have been: 

“61. Defects in the law. It very properly allows children to be educated in other than 
the public schools, yet leaves the condition so indefinite that there is not the least 
guarantee that the children are receiving the equivalent of a common school education. 
Whatever else is required, every school which is to be recognized by the law should cer- 
tify that it is conducted in the English language, and that instruction is given in the 
branches of a common school education, viz.: reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
and the geography and history of the United States. 

‘©o. The difficulty inherent in this method of improving the people. The more chil- 
dren there are in any given district who do not attend school, the more probable it is 
that no one in the district will take the trouble, or endure the odium necessary to the 
enforcement of the law. ‘There should be a truant officer in the city, and a constable 
in the country, whose duty it would be to attend to the enforcement of the law.’’ 


The best possible compulsory law.-—Superintendent Jones, of Dakota: ‘‘The law for 
compulsory education in our Territory, which is intended to be provided for in sections 
119, 120, is notenforced. To enforce such a law requires first, that public sentiment be 
educated up to a proper appreciation of the principles involved. This may yetbe in the 
somewhat distant future so far as it interests those communities which are most negli- 
gent. I fully believe that a law which taxes the parent or guardian of every child, say 
twenty-five cents per week, per capita, for all children of school age under his care or con- 
trol, to be collected as are all other taxes, and the amount collected to go to the support 
of the schools, would be the best possible compulsory law. The parent or guardian may 
then receive a credit upon such tax of twenty-five cents, in favor of any particular child, 
naming it, for each week of school attendance, upon presenting the certificate of the di- 
rector showing the attendance. But the credits of one child should not be accepted from 
the parent or guardian in favor of another.”’ 


Justification of compulsory atlendance laws—Limits of the rights of parents.—Superin- 
tendent Hine, of Connecticut: ‘‘ There are many parents who assert what they call their 
right of governance. Such think it unjust that they must send their children to school, 
and thus lose the profitof their labor. Others, timid about interfering with the relation 
of parent and child, prefer that the child should suffer abuse and deprivation rather than 
disturb the principle of parental control. 

‘‘There is no necessity of confusion or hesitation here. That parents may have the 
governance of their children is not an unalterable principle upon which unchangeable 
laws are based. It is only a proposition based upon extensive experience and embody- 
ing the general conviction that parents inspired by instinctive love will treat their chil- 
dren wisely and humanely. There is a strong probability that they will so treat them. 
This presumption of good will yield toa certainty of evil. When it is certain that a 
parent is injuring his child a point is reached where society says his action is not reason- 
able, and the law says itis not lawful. It may be unreasonable long before it is unlaw- 
ful, but it is merely a question of degree when the legal limit is overstepped. 

‘*Responsibility for the education of the child is placed upen the parent. It is ad- 
mitted that the parent may and ought to understand what is the best education for his 
ownchiidren. But at the point of no education or of limited education resulting in 
mental starvation, the law undertakes to make the parent do his duty. If in the exer- 
cise of his judgment and right of control, the parent gives no education he has over- 
stepped the reasonable limit of control and transgressed the positive enactment. He is 
now compelled to do what he ought to do. 

‘*Simitarly there is no principle which confers upon a parent the right to cause his 
child to work for gain or for the support of the family. It is supposed that the labor 
which the parent compels the child to perform will [not] result in good to the child. 
If the mind or body of the child is injured by work in any industry, the limit of reason 
is again overstepped, and the law compels the parent to refrain from doing what he ought 
not to do. Both in depriving the child of education and in causing him to spend his 
early years in labor the parent is not conforming to what the experience and convictions 
of society regard as right. He is not acting in a reasonable manner, and the law says 
he is not acting in a lawful manner. 

‘The enactments relating to attendance and employment have restrained and miti- 
gated in many cases the harshness of parental control. If they have accomplished noth- 
ing more their operation has been heneficent.”? 


12 BD 
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V.—CouUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


A course of study adopted for country schools in Indiana—Classified schools.—In Indiana, 
under the superintendency of Hon. J. W. Holcombe, a standard course of study for 
one-room country schools, prepared by a committee of the County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, was adopted by that body in 1884. From that time a general effort has been 
made throughout the State to conform the district schools to the standard course. It is 
divided into three parts, known as the Primary, the Grammar, and the Graduation Di- 
visions. 

Diplomas, tastefully lithographed, are granted to pupils who attain an average of 75 
per cent. and who do not fall below 65 per cent. in any one branch. The graduating 
exercises are held in each township under the supervision of the county superintendent; 
these have been attended with a degree of*interest far beyond expectation. 

Following are the courses of study referred to above, and a daily programme of study 
and recitations for a district school. The word year is used somewhat indefinitely in 
the arrangement of the work, and does not mean necessarily either the calendar year or 
the school term (since the latter is not uniform), but rather such a time as is necessary 
for the completion of the work allotted—in other words, the interval between the pro- 
motions. 


COURSE OF STUDY ADOPTED FOR ONE-ROOM DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF INDIANA. 
PRIMARY DIVISION. 
First grade—first year. 


Spelling. —All the words of the reading lessons by letter and sound. 

Reading.—First reader complete; introduced by the word, in conjunction with the 
object method, afterwards combining phonic method. 

Writing.—Blackbeard and slate exercise. 

Arithmetic.—Adding 1's, 2’s, 3’s, and 4’s. Roman numerals; Arabic numerals. 

Gencral lessons.—Language lessons in connection with reading. Object lessons—color, 
orm. Geography—distance and direction. : 


Second grade—second year. 


Spelling: —Written exercises, slate, board, and spelling tablets. 

Reading.—Second reader completed. 

Writing.—A. complete drill on position at desk, as to pen and movement and form of 
letters. 

Arithmetic.—Oral lessons, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and tables con- 
structed as far as learned. 

Geography.—Home—outline of township, county, and State. 

Language.—Lessons in connection with reading, notation, and numeration. 


Third grade—third and fourth years. 


Spelling.—All the words of importance in the various lessons; new words defined, 
spelled by sound and letters, using proper diacritical marks—slate and blackboar.l. 

Reading.—Third completed. 

Writing.—Copy-books Nos. 2 and 3. Special attention given to position, holding pen, 
movement, ete. 

Arithmetic. —Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, mastered as princi- 
ples without the use of text-books. 

Grammar.—Oral language lessons; analysis by diagrams, giving subject, predicate, 
object, and simple modifiers. ; 

Geography.—Oral lessons, by subject, to primary geography. 

History.—Oral lessons; important events and dates. (Occasional.) 


GRAMMAR DIVISION. 
Fourth grade—fifth and sixth years. 


Spelling.—Same as Third Grade. 
Reading.—Fourth completed; supplemental reading introduced. 
Writing.—Copy-books Nos. 4 and 5. 
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Arithmetic.—Practical, to percentage. 
Geography.—Primary. 
Grammar.—Flementary, completed. 
History and Physiology.—Oral lessons. 


GRADUATION DIVISION, 
Fifth grade—seventh and eighth years, 


Spelling. —Previous methods continued. 

Reading.—Fifth completed; suitable supplemental reading. 

Writing.—Adopted system completed. 

Arithmetic.—Completed, giving special attention to analysis and formulas. 

Geography.—Completed; map drawing and physical conditions mastered. 

Grammar.—Completed, including a practical knowledge of composition and analysis 
by diagram. 

History and Physiology.—Completed; civil government. 

Special.—Familiar lessons or tasks in elementary science, and a practical knowledge 
of the United States system of land survey. 
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The following is an extract, relating to the above course of study, from a circular letter 
of State Superintendent Holcombe to township trustees and school boards: ‘‘All the 
one-room schools of a township should follow the same course of study, covering the 
eight ‘common branches,’ and not attempting to go beyond these unless additional 
branches are demanded by patrons, according to law. Schools of two or more rooms 
should divide the grades between the departments, and introduce additional branches in 
the highest department, as far as facilities permit.1 Pupils should be classified in the 
course of study according to their advancement, and should be carried through it to grad- » 
uation, and no pupil should be permitted to graduate until he has studied all the common 
branches. Trustees have the power to require pupils to follow the course of study, and 
no pupil should be excused from any subject appropriate to his advancement except by 
special permission of the trustee for good cause.’’ 


INDIANA DISTRICT SCHOOL DIPLOMA. 


The form of diploma generally used is as follows: 


INDIANA COMMON SCHOOLS 


CoMMON SCHOOLS 
[INDIANA ] DIPLOMA, 


THE HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY. 


iiiceOE Tit es (tal seen tena oto nce eee eee oe 

| of District- No, .-..-.-- LOWNSU Oh ga. eee aS County 
Oe. , having passed a creditable examination 
in Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, En- 
glish Grammar, Physiology, and United States History, and 
having sustained correct deportment, is granted this 


CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, Our signatures are affixed this-..-- 


(ave Osea. Soe , 1884. 
aes Sia in ie County Supt. 
SEAL 
Cl 225s. 2s505e0l0 eee ee eee Trustee. 
INDIANA. 


EEL OO eS, Teacher. 


Remarks on the classified country schools of Indiana.—At a convention of the county 
Superintendents of Indiana, Superintendent David N. Nelson, of Jasper County, made 
the following criticisms and suggestions regarding the course of study and programme 
of recitations, etc., given above: 

‘*The uniform course alluded to above is excellent, and with slight modifications may 
be operated in every county in the State. Its adoption should be made uniform at once. 
But a clear view of the characteristics of such a course is necessary to our purpose. 

‘‘T, The course should state clearly and definitely the work intended. 

‘II. This work should be divided into parts, and a definite time allotted for the com- 
pletion of each part. 

‘‘TII, These parts should be arranged in their logical and psychological orders—con- 
sidering the parts themselves, in the order of dependence; considering the relation of 
these parts to the child, in the order of mind-growth. 

‘Confusion very often arises from the fact that teachers do not know what work is 
required of them. The course is not specific. Details are not outlined, and the work is 
stated only ingeneral. It must be remembered that the district school is not subject to 
the same close supervision that is found in the city andtown. There thesuperintendent 


om account of the Indiana graded school system is given in another part of this Chapter. See 
p. 188. 
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outlines the work in detail from month to month, and if any doubt exists in the teacher’s 
mind it may at once be removed by consulting the competent, responsible head, whose 
thought is being worked out in each department. In the county in which I live, some 
teachers are at work in the school-rooms 25 miles from the county seat, and many times 
during the winter 35 miles from the superintendent. A question arisesas to what work 
istobedone. It cannot be settled for weeks and perhaps months, when the emergency 
is passed and the question forgotten. In the mean time the teacher proceeds as best she 
can without the stimulus of settled convictions, and does an inferior kind of work, of 
an entirely different character from that intended and from whatis being done in an 
adjacent school. This is not confined to JasperCounty. A similar circumstance within 
a few miles of the centre of this city came under my observation within the last school 
year. Again, itis true that the teachers most competent in carrying out a system of 
instruction find their way into the cities and towns, where they have less exposure and 
greater conveniences, where there are more opportunities for promotion, and where the 
wages are higher. These two discriminations against the district school make it neces- 
sary that the course of instruction in the country be more definitely and explicitly 
stated than in the towns and cities. My observation has been that the reverse is gen- 
erally true. The course in the district schools should be outlined in detail, making it 
easy for pupils and parents to understand, and thus aiding in its enforcement. .- 

‘‘ Under our present school laws it is impossible for our schools to continue in session 
during the entire year, and with the present amount of labor and confinement required 
each day of the pupil, such long terms are not desirable. As the time for study is di- 
vided into parts, there should be corresponding divisions in the course of study, 7. ¢., a 
definite portion to be accomplished each year. How much can be done in each of these 
divisions of time depends mainly upon three conditions: 

‘* I, The length of school each year. 

‘“‘II. The efficiency of teachers. 

‘*TII. The regularity of pupils. 

‘‘If these three points be properly regulated, the problem of uniform gradation is 
easilysolved. In them we find the greatest tendency to disintegration, and, consequently, 
the greatest obstacles to be overcome. In the consideration of these points we shall find 
many difficulties to be removed. 

‘“'The length of term in the various counties of the State varies widely. The longest 
for the year 1883 was 180 days; the shortest, 93 days. The longest for the year 1884 
was 172 days; theshortest, 77 days. Between the townships of most counties a like con- 
trast appears. In my own county, in 1883, the term was 62 days in one township and 140 
in another. In 1885 the shortest term was 80 days and the longest 135. Under these 
circumstances, with equally good teachers in every school, nothing like uniformity in 
eradation can be maintained. Some pupils will complete the course in one-halfthe time 
itrequires others tocompleteit; or one pupil will do double the work of another in the same 
number of years. The course, therefore, which is adapted to one school is not suited to 
another, perhaps within the same county, to say nothing of remoter parts of the State, 
where different industries and physical conditions may hold trustees within stili nar- 
rower limits. Nor does the remedy lie within the reach of all. In many counties the 
county board can arrange the local levy for tuition in such a manner as to produce uni- 
formity of terms in that individual county. This will greatly assist in gradation, and 
where it is possible it becomes the imperative duty of the county board and superin- 
tendent to see that it is speedily done. Butin other counties, if the levy be made to the 
greatest extent authorized by law, the longest term will be only 135 days, while the 
shortest will be 80 days. In this case the only way to equalize is to reduce the maxi- 
mum length tothe minimum. This would be unjust and exceedingly impractical. The 
only remedy here lies in new legislation. 

‘* All teachers are not equally skilful in the management of their schools. One teacher 
will accomplish as much in 6 weeks as another in 4 months. This, added to the fact 
that the poor teacher falls heir to the short term, seriously disorganizes the work, for the 
good teachers, with the long term, can do at least four times as much work as the poor 
teachers with the short term. Again, teachers seldom succeed themselves from year to 
year, so that good and bad ones alternate, and, like positive and negative quantities, 
mutually destroy each other’s influence. To avoid these evils is the desideratum. If 
the teacher is inefficient, all fails—course of study, classification, methods of promotion, 
systems of instruction, all fall to the ground. The county that would carry into effect 
any sett'ed line of policy, which is absolutely essential in order to sustain a system of 
graded schools, must employ teachers who have made some ‘special preparation for the 
work, and who are reasonably familiar with the principles which must be observed in 
the formation and preservation of a graded course of study.’ 

‘* The grades in the district scaools are subject to disintegration from another cause— 
irregularity in attendance. Whereno system of reports is used superintendents and school 
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officers generally are not aware of the enormity of this evil. Few parents understand 
that they have no right to detain the pupil at home; and long, muddy roads, inefficiency 
of teachers, impossibility of close supervision, all operate against the school in this re- 
spect. Jasper County, being one of thelargestin the State, hassuffered loss from each of 
the causes just enumerated. Last fall, during the first 3 months, only 70 per cent. of 
the enumeration enrolled, and 79.6 per cent. of the enrolment, attended every day. 
During the succeeding 3 months the attendance was considerably less, owing partly to 
the severity of the winter. Ido not think these figures below the average, but that a 
like relation holds in other counties as well. In nearly every school are to be found a 
class of pupils who enter late in the fall, quit early in the spring, and are absent 1 or 2 
days each week in the meantime. This destroys the classification, and where any con- 
siderable number are of this character, renders gradation well nigh impossible. If we 
carry into effect any system of gradation, we must secure the regular attendance of the 
pupils. ; 

‘Any course of study must be arranged in accordance with two things—first, the 
organic relation of the branches and different parts of branches taught, and second the 
order of mind-development. These are co-ordinate thoughts, and are each primary. 
Studying history, geography, and arithmetic—in fact all study—is but discovering the 
relations which exist in the great order and system of things called nature, of which our 
minds, bodies, the earth, and all organized and unorganized beings are but parts. No- 
where in this domain is the rule of chance, or caprice; allis system. Certain things 
necessarily condition others, and render them possible. Whatis meant by arrangement 
in the ‘logical order’ is simply that the order which nature has established in the con- 
stitution of the thing should not be violated. The discovery and statement of these re- 
lations would form an excellent theme for an hour’s discussion, and cannot be attempted 
here. 

‘‘¥n this day, when psychology is the hobby in education, it has come to be under- 
stood that even mindis a part of nature, and that it, too, acts within the domain of law. 
That under all the phenomena of thinking, feeling, and willing, there are unchanging 
laws whose actions are in harmony with each other and with things. This harmony, 
adaptation, or fitness, is universal. The mimicry of the tiger adapts it to its native 
‘juagle; the eye is adapted to the beautiful green of earth and blue of sky, the ear to 
the vibrations of the air. So also the mind, in its secret constitution and working, is 
adapted to the other departments of nature which it must apprehend or know. As na- 
ture is always harmonious with itself, it follows that the mind must know things in 
their necessary and inevitable relations, and thus it is seen that the logical and psycho- 
logical orders coincide and are the same. ‘That this should be the arrangement in any 
system, whether graded or ungraded, is beyond question. ‘That agraded system should 
be arranged so is doubly important, since the tendency to disintegration in any organ- 
ism increases with its complexity, and since only by such arrangement can its harmoni- 
ous operation be secured. 

‘This brings us to the second branch of our subject—the classification of the school 
according to the course of study. Here the work before us is to give each pupil his 
proper work by placing him in the grade to which he belongs. It is a fact that in all 
schools the size of the classes steadily decreases as we pass from the lower grades to the 
higher. This is shown in both town and country, by the small number of pupils in the 
graduating classes as compared with the number that are doing first-grade work. Since 
this is so, alarger portion of time should be given to the lower grades of the school. 
Again, the time allotted for the completion of the course of study is 8 years. Each 
year brings new accessions to the school, and as these pupils are 1 year behind, it 
seems that the most natural division of the pupils is into 8 grades. But such a division 
in the district school is altogether impracticable, as it would necessitate at least 32 reci- 
tations daily. This would so divide the time of the teacher that but little would be 
accomplished. Itis absolutely necessary, then, that in our district schools certain of 
these years be combined in the formation of the grades, and since the number of pupils 
decreases aS we advance, these combinations must be made in the last years of the 
course. Thus, in order to decrease the number of classes, the years are combined as 
follows: 

‘‘(a) First year pupils are kept by themselves. 

‘“(6) Second year pupils also form a grade. 

“‘(e) Third and fourth years are placed together. 

‘“(d) Fifth and sixth years are placed together. 

‘“(e) Seventh and eighth years are placed together. 

‘With this arrangement all the pupils of the school are classified into five grades. On 
an average each grade may have five recitations daily, without frittering away the time 
of the teacher, and with very satisfactory results. More recitations than these are not 
advisable. Several points require special attention just here: 
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“I. With such an arrangement, how are promotions possible without destroying the 
classification of the school? Hereisa most difficult question. Ifa difference of one year 
only existed between the grades, or if pupils were admitted to the schoo only once in 
two years, it could be easily answered. No trouble is found in promoting from the first 
to the second grade; but it is observed that when they pass from the second to the third 
grade, they must combine with pupils who have already done one year’s work on that 
part of the course allotted to the third grade. This, of course, where everything has 
been efficiently done, works detriment to the school. Were it not that the logical and 
psychological orders, stated above, must be followed on passing to the third grade, they 
could commence fourth year work, and the following year do third year work, and again 
the two divisions would combine at the beginning of the fifth year. With this arrange- 
ment the class that enters the school in the odd years would progress evenly and symmet- 
rically through the entire course, while the class that enters on the even years would 
work half the time with the class which is a year ahead, and the other half the time 
with a class a year behind its true standing. This is out of the question, and the close 
and rigid gradation here spoken of is impossible. The most practical way seems to be 
to make the gradation loose, to allow the bright, strong ones to pass on to a higher grade, . 
while the dull, weak ones fall back where an opportunity is given to make up lost work. 
Some difficulty is experienced here, owing to a difference of advancement; but it is bardly 
to be expected that the pupils of any grade will be of the same degree of scholarship. 

“TY. When new pupils present themselves, howshall they be classified? Three things 
should be taken into consideration—age, ability, scholarship. Other things being equal, . 
such a pupil should be placed among those of his age. If ability is good and scholarship 
somewhat less, he should be still placed there, allowing that with his good ability he will 
soon ‘catch up’ with those of hisown age. In deciding upon scholarship, reading should 
be made the basis for classifying primary pupils, while arithmetic is a more satisfactory 
basis for classifying advanced pupils. It is always best to place a boy of good ability 
among his superiors than among his inferiors. Care should be taken, however, not to 
class him so high as to make a change necessary. 

‘“TII. Whose duty is it to classify, and is this duty imperative? Manifestly the pupil 
is not prepared to choose his studies or classify himself. He sees the school from below, 
not from above. He looks upon the school as an end in itself, and is not expected to 
know what constitutes the best and mostrapid progress. Neither can his parents decide 
the question of his classification; for if they do, decisions will conflict and again classifi- 
cation is impossible. Certainly it is the duty of the teacher, acting under the direction 
and supervision of the county superintendent. This is an imperative duty upon the 
teacher, one that he should discharge without fear or favor. ‘Where does the pupil be- 
long?’ is the question, and his ‘duty to the child, to the parent, to himself and to his 
profession, demands a correct classification.’ It is my opinion that, in the first place, 
teachers do not sufficiently understand the principles of gradation to act with confidence 
and decision; in the second place, they do not understand it to be one of their sacred 
duties; and in the third place, they fear the opposition of parents. The unpopularity 
which a teacher is likely to incur by assigning the pupils to the classes where they really 
belong, acts as a powerful barrier against the g:adation of our schools. This is its nega- 
tive phase; its positive phase, though not so generally practiced, is another great evil. 
Teachers will curry favor with parents and seek popularity by classifying pupils too high. 
Such work has been appropriately termed ‘demagogic pedagogy,’ and has been charac- 
terized asa base, unprofessional trick. A great duty devolves upon the superintendent 
in properly directing the work of his teachers in this respect; also in visiting his schools 
the work of classification should be carefully inspected. 

‘‘TV. Uniform text-books are necessary. This is absolutely essential, in order to pre- 
vent the multiplication of classes. The means of accomplishing this are in the hands 
of the county board, and should he exercised with great care. 

‘‘'V. The necessity of asuitable programme. Itis not the purpose here to state what 
the programme should be—to decide whether arithmetic or reading should come first in 
the day, but to determine some of its characteristics and show its value in sustaining 
a graded system of schools. The programme should state atime for each exercise of the 
school; thus none will be omitted, none forgotten, and irregularity in this respect is 
avoided. It should also state the length of time for each exercise; thus none will usurp 
the time of the other; none will beslighted. A properly arranged programme is abso- 
lutely essential in securing these two results; and though they may seem little things, 
their violation has a powerful tendency to disintegrate and disorganize. <A lack of 
method and system here rapidly spreads until it infests every thread and fibre of school 
work. 

‘Having arranged a course of study and decided upon the classification of the school 
the promotions naturally follow. These have already been incidentally noticed under 
the head of ‘Classification of Schools,’ but a few points are deserving of special men- 
tion. Any perfect scheme of promotion necessitates— 
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“‘T, A standard which must be reached. 

‘TT, An accurate, just, and uniform method of determining the standing of pupils. 

‘TIT. A permanent record of this standing for the use of school officers and succeed- 
ing teachers. 

“TV. A system of graduation. 

‘Only those pupils should be allowed to pass whose work has been good, and a high 
degree of excellence should be required. Teachers and school oflicers fail, many times, 
by lowering the standard of scholarship. Thus pupils come to believe that accuracy is 
not desirable, and that hard work and faithful effort are not essential to success. Sev- 
enty-five per ‘cent. at least should be the minimum in any branch. A higher standard 
would be still preferable. This standard should be determined by the county board. 

“That the standing of pupils should be made up from both the class work and exam- 
ination will hardly admit of question. Baldwin, in his ‘Art of School Management,’ 
recommends that the class-standing be multiplied by 4 and the result added to the 
grade received on examination, and that this sum be divided by 5 in determining the 
standing of any pupil. This method seems eminently just. But while teachers differ 
so widely in their methods of grading, and while such a difference exists between the 
questions used by one teacher and those of another, uniformity is not so easily secured, 
and pupils of one schooladvance more rapidly in the grades than thoseof another. The 
difficulty here again grows out of the impossibility of close supervision. Two plans for 
unifying the work may be suggested: 

‘1. The township plan, in which the work of preparing questions for examinations, 
grading manuscripts, and controlling promotions is in the hands of a township principal, 
who in turn works under the supervision of the county superintendent. 

‘*2. The county plan, in which the superintendent prepares the questions for each 
school at least twice a year, and collecting the manuscripts, grades them himself. This 
entails an almost endless amount of work on the superintendent, but it has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, I understand, in at leastone county of the State. Hither method 
if taken would greatly aid in establishing the fixed policy necessary to gradation. 

‘*The status of a school being once determined for a given month it should become a 
matter of permanent record, so that school officers and succeeding teachers may have 
something to assist them in maintaining the gradation of the school. Each teacher should 
be supplied with a grade-book, with definite instructions as to its use, where the stand- 
ing of a pupil, made up as suggested above, should be recorded monthly and in perma- 
nent form. At the close of the year a summary of these monthly standings should be 
made and the averages given. This average standing should reach the standard already 
adopted by the county board before a promotion takes place. Where a township prin- 
cipal is employed, as stated above, he should have a record of the name, classification, 
and standing of every pupil of the township. Where no such principal is employed 
the county superintendent should have a similar record made from the monthly reports 
of his teachers. These records should be summarized and published for annual distri- 
bution to teachers and parents. 

‘‘Graduation is the last step in promo;ion, and is essential. No greater impetus has 
ever been given to the work of the district schools than that which has attended the in- 
_ troduction of this feature. It, like Janus of old, looks both ways, forward, backward— 
backward over the entire school course, and necessitates efficiency at every point. It 
is destined to work a revolution in that it strengthens the work all along the line. It 
secures better instruction, better gradation, closer supervision. It looks forward to the 
high school, to which its diploma isa ticket of admission. It thus unites the district 
school and the high school, and as it marks a degree of success, is a powerful incentive 
to good. 

“To recapitulate: The essentials to gradation are course of study, classification, pro- 
motion. 

‘‘The course should state the work in detail, should divide it into parts and allot a 
definite time to each, and should arrange these parts in their logical and psychological 
orders. The course for the district schools should be more definitely outlined than that 
for towns and cities. The amount of work that can be done in a given time depends 
mainly upon length of term, efficiency of teacher, and regularity of pupils. The logical 
and psychological orders are the same, and are the inherent relations of the mind and 
the thing studied. 

“Only five grades are practical. Classification should be loose; new pupils classified 
according to age, ability, scholarship. It is the duty of the teacher and the superintend- 
ent to classify. Uniformity in text-books is necessary; programmes are essential. 

‘‘Any scheme of promotion includes standard, test of sno permanent record, 
system of graduation.’’ 


What the ungraded school demands.—Superintendent Raab, of Illinois, in speaking of 
the qualities demanded of the teachers of ungraded schools, remarks: ‘‘ Every one can 
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see that to instruct 30 to 40 pupils of such various attainments as the difference in the 
ages between 6 and 21 years conditions is a diflicult task, and that the teacher must 
possess a high degree of self-denial and energy to do this work well. He must occupy 
silently three or more divisions while he instructs one. In order to make this silent oc- 
cupation of use to the pupils, how carefully must the exercises he selected, how well 
prepared beforehand, and how much time does their control and criticism consume? 
How must the teachers continually study the means of doing the work most thoroughly 
in the shortest possible time? Itis self-evident. The ungraded school demands the most 
skilful and thorough teacher and educator. 

‘‘The communities with ungraded schools are mostly far removed from larger towns 
and cities. Their inhabitants belong mostly to the less wealthy and cultivated. Not 
rarely there is a lack of intellectual incitement and esthetic refinement so essential for 
a young person to feel and.imitate. Frequently the few refined are too far removed so- 
cially from the majority to encourage intercourse between them. A teacher who is to 
work in such a community has great difficulties to overcome socially. His education 
may predispose him for the intercourse with the few cultured families, but he is rarely 
in such pecuniary situation as to mingle with them freely, socially, and familiarly. For 
the sake of his efficiency he can not withdraw from the society of the majority. Much 
tact and a strong character are necessary to do the right thing under all circumstances; 
to displease neither the one nor the other. ‘The teacher of an ungraded school must not 
only bea thorough teacher and educator, he must at the same time be a man of wisdom and 
of character. 

‘But what kind of a teacher do we find in many ungraded schools? Young people 
just dismissed from the same kind of school. What is the cause of this? Because this 
class of school is considered the proper one for the beginners and it is the most poorly 
paid. When the latter have instructed in such a school for some time they either strive 
for a village school or they abandon the work of teaching altogether and other tyros take 
their place. 

‘“These young people enter upon their duties and find themselves before a gigantic 
task. Hardly any one of them has ever seen a school properly conducted; some will 
perhaps remember one thing or another from their childhood experience. q 

‘‘Many a one would find it a difficult task to instruct one division properly and to 
gain its attention and interest, and now he is called upon to employ four or more divis- 
ions at the same time. If he loses all hope and grows dispirited is it to be wondered at ? 
It is a wonder if he does not lose courage and succeeds in creating order and fresh life 
out of chaos,’’ . 

‘As a rule there is little enthusiasm among the teachers of ungraded schools. How 
can there be any as long as the teachers do not know or even feel what great opportuni- 
ties for doing good to their fellow men are putinto their hands. Instead of creating fresh 
life and vigor they consider their work a drudgery from which to flee as soon as there is 
a chance seems natural. They know no better. No one has ever opened to them the 
portals of science or pointed out the blessings which may be conferred upon 2 community 
by conscientious, thorough work in ungraded schools. 

‘School directors having charge of ungraded schools should never employ teachers 
who have not at least served an apprenticeship of several years in a graded school under 
the supervision of a competent principal or superintendent. The salaries of teachers in 
ungraded schools should, of course, be much better than those of subordinate teachers in 
graded schools. Teachers who have successfully taught in ungraded schools will form 
the best material from which to select principals and superintendents for villageand city 
graded schools, because they are familiar with all the details of the entire course from 
the primary grade to the high school. 

‘A public school teacher, especially the teacher of an ungraded school, who success- 
fully leads the young to the high aimsof intellectual and moral culture, is certainly one 
of the most useful servants of the State; hence the community should do everything in 
its power to retain the greatest possible number of such men in the profession and to se- 
cure to them satisfactory and respected positions.”’ 


Grading country schools. —Superintendent Cornell, of Colorado: ‘‘Our country schools 
cannot be made as thorough and efficient as they should be until a definite course of study 
is adopted and the pupils classified. * * * If the country schools are graded the 
work must be accomplished largely through the efforts of the county superintendents. 
They must see that the teachers properly classify the pupils of such schools, and keep 
proper records of such classification. From these records the teacher should make 
monthly reports to the county superintendent, which shall show the progress of the 
school. The mere adoption of a course of study by a school board will avail but little 
unless some system is inaugurated for having it carried out and made permanent. It is 
not expected that any one course of study can be adopted in detailin every school. County 
superintendents must determine what course is best suited to the schools of their coun- 
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ties. . Yet, if possible, it will be better to follow one general outline of work in every 
county.”’ 


A system of grading proposed for Kansas.-—-The subject of grading the common schools 
of Kansas has been recommended by Superintendent Lawhead to the consideration of 
the Legislature of that State. The objects to be sought and some of the advantages that 
would result he enumerates as follows: ‘‘(1) An ultimate reduction in the number of 
classes, consequently more time could be given toeach class. (2) More systematic work 
could be done, hence each pupil taught by example the necessity and practical benefit 
of system in everything—a very important element. (3) Each pupil would realize that 
his advancement would depend upon the thorougliness with which he performed his 
work, therefore he would be stimulated to do everything in the best manner possible.”’ 


Organization of ungraded schools.—Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of Massachusetts 
board of education: ‘‘ A serious hindrance to successful work in ungraded schools is a 
large number of classes. A large number of classes seems to make necessary many ex- 
ercises during each daily session. Where there areimany different class exercises in the 
day but little time can be given to each, and with but little time for an exercise, not much 
good teaching can be done. 

‘* Just as good teaching can be done in an ungraded school as in a school that is graded, 
and it can be done in the same time and in the same way. 

‘*Tt seems desirable, therefore, that an earnest effort should be made by the commit- 
tees and teachers having these schools in charge to make the number of daily exercises 
small enough to make good teaching possible. 

‘‘This may be accomplished in the following way:— 

‘* First. By uniting as far as practicable the classes in each subject. 

‘‘The course of study [for ungraded schools in Massachusetts] is laid out for eight 
years of school attendance, but there are few schools in which all these grades of work 
are represented at one time. 

‘*By the use of supplementary reading matter, and by the topical method in other 
subjects, classes representing different grades may be brought together. 

‘* Second. By alternating the recitations of the older pupilsin certain subjects. Thus 
the recitations in geography and history may occur on alternate days; so may physi- 
ology and grammar; writing and drawing may alternate. The reading exercises of the 
higher classes may alternate with each other. 

.“* Third. By frequent and regular substitution of written for oral recitations in most 
of the subjects. ‘This will leave the teachers free for other classes, and the written 
papeis can be examined out of school. Such exercises are of great value to the pupils 
themselves. j 

‘‘A written programme should be prepared as soon as possible after the beginning of 
the term. This should contain the order of exercises for each day of the week, and 
should indicate the time at which each exercise should begin and end. It should be 
placed where it can be read by the pupils, that they may be guided in their study. If . 
rigidly followed by the teacher it will train the pupils to habits of promptness and 
punctuality. ”’ 

VI.—EDUCATION. 


A man of more account than his trade.—Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, Ohio: 
‘*One of the most discouraging things that the teacher encounters. is the erroneous views 
of the nature and objects of education that are so very common. An intelligent man- 
ufacturer tells me, for instance, that he is anxious to find out as speedily as possible 
what trade or profession his son is fitted for by nature, and then to educate him to follow 
it. He says he can see the sense of a classical education for a minister or a physician, 
but evidently it would be thrown away on a mechanic or tradesman. No doubt it 
would be folly to give, or seek to give, a classical education to all mechanics and trades- 
men, or even to many of them. But that is not the point. After all the preaching of 

‘sweetness and light’ we have lard the number of people who can not raise the ques- 
tion of a boy’s education above the level of the daily work that he will probably per- 
form is alarmingly large. These people think aman is merely a tool or instrument, and 
that he should be educated solely tor the reason that a chisel or saw should be kept sharp. 
Now, it scarcely need be said that education should fit men and women for efficiency 
in work and business. Life has a physical basis; a man can do nothing without 
his breakfast, and a complete scheme of education must provide for bread-winning. 
How a boy or girl will be best prepared in school to earn money, and so to win bread, 
whether by general studies, by special studies, or by a combination of both, I do notnow 
inquire. But I do assert that a man is of more account than his trade. The life is 
more than meat, and the body than raiment. Man lives not by bread alone; his life 
consists not of the abundance of the things that he possesses. ‘The human mind is capa- 
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ble of knowledge and of seeking truth for truth’s sake; capable of sublimity, faith, 
reverence, sympathy, and pathos; capable of happiness and joy and love, and to deny it 
the food that feeds these capacities, to try to appease its hunger with a mere business - 
education, or with the husks of learning, is nothing short of starvation.”’ 


VIIL—GRADED SCHOOLS. 
THE INDIANA SYSTEM OF GRADED SCHOOLS. 


The State of Indiana furnishes a typical illustration of the American system of graded 
schools in its fullest development, in which every child may receive an education at 
the public expense, beginning with the rudiments of learning and continuing on by suc- 
cessive steps up through the highest grade of the university. State Superintendent J. 
W. Holcombe, in his last published report, gives an account of the system as it has been 
developed in Indiana, from which the following has been compiled. 

What the term ‘' graded school’? isunderstood to mean in Indiana.—State Superintendent 
G. W. Hoss (1865), in interpreting the provision of the statute regarding graded schools 
said: ‘‘1st. A graded school is a school in which the pupils are placed in different rooms 
and under different teachers according to advancement. Consequently, the greater the 
number of rooms and teachers for any given school the more favorable the means for per- 
fect grading. From this it will beseen that a graded school as contemplated in the above 
section can not exist with less than two teachers. With one the school may be classi- 
fied but not graded. Trustees will therefore have regard to this element when they 
put up buildings designed for graded schools. 2d. As tothe time when a graded school 
should be established for any given township, no definite directions can be given. There 
are too many local elements to admit of any special directions. It is, however, safe to 
say that whenever there are pupils in the township whose advancement is such that the 
district schools can not furnish them instruction, at that moment begins the need of a 
township graded school furnishing instruction of a higher grade. The trustee mnst, how- 
ever, be satisfied that the number of such pupils issufficient to justify the establishment 
of such a school before providing thesame. 3d. As to place, I would suggest that when- 
ever practicable the township graded school should be established in connection with a 
district school, thus economizing in building, perhaps in teaching, also furnishing the 
means of a more thorough grading in at least one primary school in the township. It is 
suggested further that a village, if centrally located, is usually a favorable place for the 
township school.’’ 

‘A graded school, it is therefore ¢bvious [Mr. Holcombe says in continuation], may 
be extended from the smallest township school of two rooms, carrying its course of study 
no farther than ‘the eight branches,’ or including but one or two ‘additional branches,’ 
to the highly developed city system, which embraces elementary instruction in the 
higher mathematics, languages, literature, and science. The graded school develops as 
the population increases and as the demand for higher instruction grows. The cities, 
therefore, first established graded schools, and have, as a rule, extended their system in 
proportion to their size and wealth. All the cities of the State, and most of the towns, 
maintain graded school systems, terminating in a high school course of from two to four 
years.’? 

The course of study.—The law determining the subjects of instruction in the common 
schools of the State is as follows: ‘‘ The common schools of the State shall be taught in the 
English language; and the trustee shall provide to have taught in them orthography, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, physiology, history of the United 
States, and good behavior, and such other branches of learning and other languages as 
the advancement of the pupils may require and the trustees from time to time direct. 
And whenever the parents or guardians of 25 or more children in attendance at any 
school of a township, town, or city shall so demand, it shall be the duty of the school 
trustee or trustees of said township, town, or city to procure efficient teachers and intro- 
duce the German language, as a branch of study, into such schools; and the tuition in 

said schools shall be without charge: Provided, Such demand is made before the tenet 
for said district is employed.”’ 

Upon the extent to which the course of study may be carried, James H. Smart, State 
superintendent (1880), said: ‘‘It is fair to assume that the trustees must provide suitable 
instruction for all the children who may have aright to attend school; that is, they 
must afford them such instruction as their attainments demand. Ifa child has mas- 
tered all the primary branches, and, being less than twenty-one years of age, still de- 
sires to attend school, the trustees must provide suitable instruction for him. It is not 
reasonable to expect him to spend further time on branches which he has mastered. 
The fact that the law permits children to attend school till they are twenty-one years of 
age is presumptive proof that the trustees may be required to furnish such instruction 
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as is suitable to their attainments till they reach that age. I think the argument here 
adduced equally applicable to trustees in cities as to those in townships, as the language 
of the statute applies to both alike.’’ 

Upon the power of the school authorities to arrange a course of study, the following 
official opinion was given in 1833: ‘‘The school law provides that instruction shall be 
imparted in certain studies, the German language under certain circumstances being 
included in the list. The time at which these studies shall be commenced, the order 
in which they shall be taken up, and the length of time devoted to each are maiters 
which are left to the trustee or school board.’’ , 

In accordance with the statutes and decisions cited the local school authorities through- 
out the State have prescribed courses of study which are essentially similar, while 
differing in details. ‘The importance of uniformity in the high school grades, which are 
immediately introductory to the university, has led to an effort on the part of the State 
Teachers’ Association to secure a uniform high school course. (See page 193.) 

High school commissions.—The country schools, the high schools, and the State univer- 
sities, which in many States form practically three distinct systems, are in Indiana hap- 
pily united. The work of the country school or of corresponding departments of the 
city or town school prepares the pupil for admission to the high school. The latter, if 
it be a representative one, prepares its charge for admission to Indiana University, Pur- 
due University, and the State Normal School. 

In the term of Superintendent Milton B. Hopkins, in July, 1873, the following reso- 
lution was adopted by the board of trustees of the Indiana University: 

‘*TIn order to bring the university into closer connection with the high schools of the 
State we recommend the following plan: A certificate from certain high schools (to be 
named hereafter by the State board of education) of a satisfactory examination sus- 
tained in the preparatory course, will entitle the bearer to admission to the freshman 
class. ”’ 

At the meeting of the State board in the following August, a circular letter was ad- 
dressed to the presidents of school boards and the superintendents of schools, with a 
view to determining how many and what high schools were qualified to perform the 
work of a preparatory department of the university. From that time, whenever a su- 
perintendent of schools has presented proof to the board that his course of study ana 
the attainments of his teachers were sufficient to prepare pupils satisfactorily for the 
university, he has received a commission to certify graduates for admission to that in- 
stitution. More recently a similar arrangement has been made by Purdue University 
and the State Normal School. The form of commission now in use is as follows: 


STATE OF INDIANA. 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMISSION. 


This certifies that. . . . . ., Superintendent of the Graded Schools 
ofthe. .. . . . . , is authorized by the State Board of Education to 
certify students of the High School Department of said schools for admis- 
sion to the Indiana University, Purdue University, and the State Normal 
School, in accordance with the requirements of the said several institutions. 


Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Indianapolis, . .. .,18 .. 
For the State Board ef Education. 


ae CU Presidents 
SEAL. 


eee. « « - NeCKetiny 


This plan has had an excellent influence upon the graded schools of the State, stimu- 
lating many cities and towns to extend their course of study. Commissions were granted 
during the years 1885-86 to the schools of 83 cities and towns. 
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A GRADED SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


First year. 


First half, 1 B. 


READING: 
Word method. 
Chart primer, 
Blackboard. 


SPELLING: 
By sound. 
Letters learned. 


WRITING: 
Lines, curves, 
combinations. 


and 


NUMBER: 
Exercises with 1, 2, 
and 38. 


GENERAL LESSONS: 


Second half, 1 A. 


READING: 
First Readers, parts 
Tand Il]. 


SPELLING: 
Words of reading by 
letters, 


WRITING: 
Letters and combi- 
nations. 
Figures. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Addition and sub- | 
traction through 
10. 


GENERAL LESSONS: 


First half, 2 B. 


| Reapisa; READING: 
Second Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Written from dicta- 
tion. 


WRITING: 
No. 2, shorter course. 


| ARITHMETIC: 
Review of first year, | 
Grube’s method; | 
% and 4,add and 
subtract. 
Notation. 
LANGUAGE: 
Sentences. . Words. 
Verbs haveand be. 
Conversations. 
DRAWING: 
Compends. Nos. 1 


and 2. Clay and 
paper work. 


Second year. 


_ Second half, 2 A. 


READING: 
Second Reader. 
Supplementary read- 
ing. 


SPELLING: 
Same as first half, 


WRITING: 
No. 2, shorter course 


ARITHMETIC: 


Work of first half re- 
viewed and _ con- 
tinued. 


LANGUAGE: 

Work of first half re- 
viewed and_ con- 
tinued. 

Compositions. 


DRAWING: 
BookNo.1. Clay and 
paper work. 


ee 


Songs, games, clay Plants, drawing, 
modelling,colorand modelling, paper- 
for cutting. 

MuvsIc: Music: 

Imitation exercises. In book No. 1. 

Third year. 


First half, 3B. 


READING: 
Third Reader. 
Sight reading. 


SPELLING: : 
Written f.om dicta- 
tion. 


WRITING: 
No. 8, shorter course. 


ARITHMETIC: 


Addition, subtraction, 


notation. ; 
Mental exercises. 


LANGUAGE: 
Nouns, verbs, sen- 
tences, composi- 
tions. 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 1. 


Music: 
In book No. 2 


Second half, 3 A. 


READING: 
Third Reader. 
Supplementary read- 
ing. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part I. 


WRITING: 
No. 3, shorter course. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Multiplication and 
division. 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessons. 
Quotations. 
Compositions, 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Oral. 
Supplementary read- 
ing. 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 2. 
Clay and paper work. 


Music: 
In book No. 2. 
Writing and singing. 


Music: Music: 
| In book No. 1. In book No. 1. 
Fourth year. 


First half, 4 B. 


READING: 
Third Reader, cte. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part I. 


WRITING: 
No. 3, regular course. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Problems. 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessous. 
Compositions and let- 

ters. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Central and Middle 
States. 
Map-drawing. 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 3. 
Clay and paper work. 


Music: 
In book No. 2. 
Singing. 


Second half, 4 A. 


READING: 
Third Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part I. 


WRITING: 
No. 3, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: 


Division, problems. 


‘| LANGUAGE: 


Lessons and compo- 
sitions. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Southeastern States, 
Far West. 
Map-drawing. 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 4. 
Clay and paper work. 


Music: 
Book No. 
pleted. 


2 com- 


— 
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A GRADED SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN INDIANAPOLIS—Cont’d 


Fifth year. 


First half, 5 B. | 


READING: 
Fourth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part I. 


WRITING: 
No. 3, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: | 
Fractions. 


! 

LANGUAGE: | 

Lessons and compo- | 
sition. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Oral lessons on globe, 
North and South 


Second half, 5 A. 


READING: 
Fourth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part I. 


WRITING: 
No. 3, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Decimals, 
money. 


USS 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessons and compo- 
sitions. 


| GEOGRAPHY: 
Africa, Asia, Austra- 
lia, review of Eu- 


Sixth year. 


First half, 6 B. 


READING: 
Yourth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part II. 


WRITING: 
No. 43, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Problems, mensura- 
tion, 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessons and compo- 
sitions. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
United States in 
groups, map-draw- 


Second half, 6 A. 


| READING: 
Primary U. S. His- 
tory. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part If. 


WRITING: 
No. 43 regular. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Percentage, interest. 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessons and compo- 
| sitions. 
GEOGRAPHY: 
British America, etc., 
South America. 


| 
America, Europe. | rope, United States. ing. 

DRAWING: ~° | DRAWING: DRAWING: DRAWING: 

Book No. 5. Book No. 5 Book No. 6. Book No. 7. 
Music: Music: Music: | Music: 

Book No. 3. Book No. 3. Book No. 3, Book No. 3 com- 

| pleted. 
* Seventh year. Eighth year. 


First half, 7 B. 


READING: 
Fifth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part II. 


WRITING: 
No. 7, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: | 
Complete to cubic | 
measure. 

} 

LANGUAGE: 


Lessons and composi- | 


tions. 


GEOGRAPHY: 
Intermediate. 


DRAWING: 
Book No.7. 


Music: 
Ne. 4. Scales, trans- 
position, 


Second half, 7 A. 


READING: 
Fifth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Speller, Part IT. 


WRITING: 
No.7, regular. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Complete, problems. 


LANGUAGE: 
Lessons, letter writ- 
ing and composi- 
tions. 


HIIstTory : 
Geography of In- 
diana, History of 
United States. 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 8. 
Music: 
No. 4.  Transposi- 


tions, singing. 


First half, 8 B. 
READING: 
Fifth Reader. 


| SPELLING: 
Speller, Part II. 


ARITHMETIC: 
Complete. 


LANGUAGE: 
Begin grammar, com- 
positions. 


TIIsTORY : 
History of United 
States. 


DRAWING: 
‘Book No. 8. 


Music: 
Transpositions, sing- 
ing. 


| Second half, 8 A. 


READING: 
Fifth Reader. 


SPELLING: 
Difficult words 
all lessons. 


in 


ARITHMETIC : 
Complete, review. 


LANGUAGE: 
Grammar, 


com posi- 
tions. 


PILYSIOLOGY: 


Lessons. 
j 


DRAWING: 
Book No. 9. 


Music: 
Transpositicns, sing- 
ing. 


a 
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A GEADED SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN INDIANLPOLIS—Cont’d. 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADES. 


Ninth year. Tenth year. 

First half, 9 B. ; Second half, 9 A. First half, 10 B. Second half, 10 A. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ENGLISH. ENGLISH. 
ALGEBRA. ALGEBRA. Plane geometry. Arithmetic. 
Physical geography. Physics. Physics. Chemistry. 

German, I. 


German, I. German, I. German, I. 


German, IT, German, IT. 


NOTES, : 
Commercial. Commercial. 
1. Pupils are graded by their English studics. ’ : 
Drawing. Drawing. 
2. Three recitations are required of every pupil : ; 
daily, unless excused. Latin. Latin, 
3. Subjects in SMALL CAPITAL LETTERS are pre- | Botany. 
scribed and must be taken in the order named. 
4, Subjects in black type are prescribed and must be taken before gradua- 
tion, but may give place to electives. 
5. Subjects in 7talics may be taken as indicated. The subject is placed in 
the lowest grade in which it may be elected without special permis- 
sion. Pupils of a higher grade may take any electives arranged for 
a lower grade. 
6. There are two courses in German: I, extending through four years, 
and II, extending through three ycars. 
Eleventh year. Twelfth year. 
ae 
First half, 11 B. Second half, 11 A. | First half, 12 B. Second half, 12 A. 
ENGLISH: ENGLISH: | English literature. English literature. 
General history. General history. 
Chemvistry. College class. 
German, I. German, I. German, I. German, I. 
German, IT, German, II, German, II. German, ITI. 
Political economy 
and 
Civil government. 
Latin (Cesar). Latin (Cesar). Latin (Virgil). Lalin (Virgil). 
Botany. Trigonometry 
and 
Physiology. Surveying. 
Greek. Greek. Greek (Anabasts). Greek (Anabasis). 
French. French. . French. French. 
Astronomy. 
Solid geometry. 
Zoology. 


Geology. 


ae 
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PROPOSED UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE. 


Reported December, 1885, by a Committee of the Stale Teachers’ Association. 


I. [9th year.] 


First half. 


Algebra. 


Second half. 


Algebra. 


Literary readings—two recitations a week. 
Grammar and thought analysis--three recita- 
tions a week. 


Constitution. 


Latin or German. 


Political economy. 


Latin or German. 


Latin—Cesar, or Ger- 


If. [10th year.] 


First half. 


Second half. 


Arithmetic. Geometry. 


American literature--two recitations a weck. 
Composition and rhetoric—three recitations a 


week, 


Ancient history. Medizval and modern 


history. 


Latin—Ceesar, or Ger- 


man, man. 
Ill. [llth year.] IV. [12th year.] 
First half. Second half. First half. | Second half. 
1 
Trigonometry andsur- 

Geometry. veying. 

American literature— | English literature— | 
three recitations a three recitations a 
week, week. 


Rhetorie—two recita- 
tions a week. 


Physics, 


Latin—Virgil, or Ger- 
man. 


English history—two 
recitations a week. 


Physics. 


| Latin—Virgil, or Ger- 


man, 


English literature and composition. 


Mental science. Moral science. 


Botany, physical geog- 


Chemistry, zoology. raphy 


1. Mathematics, 540 lessons—20 per cent, 
phy, 432 lessons—16 per cent. 


20 per cent. 


NOTES. 


English, 648 lessons—24 per cent. 
Physical science, 510 lessons—20 per cent. 


History and philoso- 
Language, 540 lessons— 


2. The course has been prepared with special reference to use in cities of ten thousand inhabit- 
ants and less, and with not more than three teachers in the high school, 


3. The arrangement is such that pupils who wish to do so may enter the freshman year in our 


State colleges at close of the third year high school. 


13 ED 
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VITI.—HicH ScHOOLS. 


Township high schools necessary to a complete system.—Superintendent Jones, of Dakota: 
‘In my last annual report I suggested that authority be delegated to each township in 
the Territory to establish a central high school, and that it be made a connecting link 
between the common schools and the universities. It would not be expected of each 
township that it establish and maintain such a school at once; butif the power is granted 
to them those having the necessary wealth may move in that direction immediately, 
while the weaker corporations should either wait till they acquire the ability or unite 
with one, two, or three others for the purpose. I am of theopinion that while theState 
undertakes to provide for the collegiate. education of our children in addition to the 
common school course, there should be no break in the connection between them. 

‘*No satisfactory reason can be urged for tolerating the ‘missing link’ which now 
exists, if there is a satisfactory reason that can be given for the establishment and main- 
tenance by the State of the universities, which provide for the higher education. In fact 
the high school course is of far greater importance to the people than is the university 
course. At all events, the pupil is now barred from the university by a yawning chasm, 
which should be bridged over by the same system which bestows the common school 
education, when the structure will becomplete. The pupil who begins with the first steps 
will climb the intellectual ladder round by round, till he reaches the climax; and the 
complete idea, the perfect system, the unity and grandeur of the structure will be the 
glory of the Commonwealth.”’ 


_ Influence of the high school.—Superintendent Morgan, of West Virginia: ‘‘ As a partof 
the free schools the high school has become a factor of transcendent importance in the 
education of the people. 

‘*Tts influence is now specially marked in two directions. Itis the crown and com- 
pletion ofsthe free school system, and by its close connection with the intermediate schools 
and the system of promotion therefrom it not only encourages but compels thorough 
workinthem. The intermediate schools are in turn encouraged to thorough work by 
the prospect of advancement. In thesecond place, it affords the great body of the people 
the convenient means of academic training.’’ 


ll eee eee 
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IX.—HYGIENE. 


At improvement in heating and ventilation.—Superintendent Kennedy, of Wayne 
County, Pennsylvania: ‘‘ The improvement made in heating and ventilating the graded 
school building at Honesdale deserves notice. ‘The plans were made by William J. 
Baldwin, of the Sanitary Engineer, and are in successful operation. This system fur- 
nishes each of the 600 pupils 1,000 cuLic feet of fresh, warm air per hour, and keeps the 
rooms at a proper temperature in the coldest weather. The air is introduced into the 
building through a cold air duct; from this extend smaller ducts, conveying the air to the 
heating-coils, of which there is one for each room. The air, when warmed, is passed by 
a separate duct into each room about 8 feet from the floor. Each room is provided with 
a foul-air duct (v entilating shaft), which starts from the floor and extends to the attic. 
Each ventilating shaft is provided with two registers—one near the floor, and the other 
near the ceiling—the first for ordinary ventilation, the last for ventilation in summer. 
Each ventilating shaft is provided with a radiator, to secure perfect draught. ‘The foul- 
air ducts are collected in a chamber above, and from this a large duct passes through the 
roof, allowing the foul air to escape. The air is introduced ‘into and taken from the 
rooms without perceptible currents, is pure, and maintained at a temperature of nearly 
72 degrees.’’ 


Forcible removal of foul air necessary.—Superintendent Smith, of Syracuse, N. Y.: ‘‘We 
have not found the best results while depending on natural ventilation, and for this 
reason the power ventilation is contemplated in the High School at the beginning of 
next school year, by which the cold and foul air is to be withdrawn from the building 
by means of a fan acting on the principle of suction, and forcing the air through venti- 
lating shafts into the open air in the roof. Drawing in the air in this manner from the 
rooms causes a partial vacuum, which is balanced by an equal amount of pure air, com- 
ing over steam-heated radiators in cold weather, or through the same apertures in warm 
weather without heat, making it possible to have nearly perfect ventilation at all sea- 
sons. ‘This school was built with these shafts just as they will be when the apparatus 
is completed, depending upon the natural flow offoul air through these shafts; but dur- 
ing all the years the building has stood there has been at times no ventilation, and never 

such as should be had, The newer buildings are better than the old, but, as has been 
found in respect to the High School, we shall not realize such changes i in the air as the 
best sanitary conditions require, till some mechanical appliance is made use of for driv- 
ing out the contaminated and tsed-up school-room air.”’ 

Speaking of buildings without ventilating shafts, Superintendent Smith says: ‘‘ Only 
the greatest care on the part of the teachers by opening windows or doors will protect 
pupils, as well as themselves, from the effects of overheated and bad air. This is not 
likely to be attended to as it should be on account of the many duties requiring teach- 
ers’ attention and thought; and in many cases teachers are made conscious of the con- 
dition of the room by the complaints of pupils that they have headache, or by a feeling 
of exhaustion or prostration in themselves. The teacher at once opens into the outside 
air and exposes all in the room to such sudden change of temperature that there is even 
more danger than to have continued as they were. "We hope for better things in the 
near future.’’ 


Ventilation of rural school-houses.—Dr. D. M. Currier, of New Hampshire, suggesis a 
plan for the ventilation ‘‘of rural school-houses by constructing an incoming or cold-air 
duct under the timbers of the floor, reaching from outside and opening directly up- 
wards under the stove, and furnished with a valve to regulate the flow. Completely 
surround the stove bya galvanized iron case. Ventilation could be provided by placing 
a register in the chimney near the floor. The chimney should be large, and the smoke- 
pipe should pass through it to the top, thus creating a powerful ventilating draught.” 


Headache in school children.—“ Prof. N. J. Bystroff has examined 7,478 boys and girls 
in the St. Petersburg schools during the last five years, and found headache in 868, 
that is, 11.6 per cent. He states that the percentage of headache increases almost in a 
direct progression with the age of the children, as well as with the number of hours oc: 
cupied by them for mental labor; thus, while headache occurred in only 5 per cent, of 
the children aged 8, it attacked from 28 to 40 per cent. of the pupils aged from 14 to 
18. The author argues that an essential cause of obstinate headache in school chil- 
dren is the excessive mental strain enforced by the present educational programme, 
which leaves out of consideration the peculiarities of the child’s nature and the ele- 
mentary principles of scientific hygiene. ‘The overstrain brings about an increased 
irritability of the brain and consecutive disturbances in the cerebral circulation. Pro- 
fessor Bystroff emphatically insists on the imperative necessity for permanently ad- 
mitting medical men to conferences of school boards. Of palliative measures he men- 
tions methodical gymnastics, mild aperients, in well-nourished children; steel in the 
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anzmic, bromides, inhalations of oxygen, and, in severe cases, a temporary discontinue ~ 


ance of all studies.’’—British Medical Journal, May 15, 1886. 


A silent factor in education.—Superintendent Raab, of Illinois: ‘‘I take this opportu- 
nity of once more calling the attention of school directors, and school officers generally, 
to this silent factor in the education of our children: clean, healthful, pleasant school- 
houses and surroundings. Not only is the health of the pupils thereby preserved, but 
also the esthetic and moral sense is aroused and cultivated.”? 


XX.—SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


The dime novel has disappeared.—Superintendent Howland, of Chicago, Tl.: ‘‘The value 
of a well-selected library, wisely used, in a school can hardly be estimated. In more 
than one of our schools dime novels, once socommonly found in the desks of the pupils, 
or between the leaves of their geographies, have disappeared, and the neighboring dealers 
no longer keep them in stock, as the demand has gone. . Nor scarcely can there be a 
stronger safeguard against the many evil attractions of city life than this love—this habit 
of reading good books—a habit and a love which must begin even in the primary grades. 
This is the sparkling fount from which will flow the healthful current of virtue, Tafel 
gence, and good citizenship.”’ 


No better investment could be made.—Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, Ohio: ‘‘One 
of the most formidable obstacles to carrying out any large scheme of work, in language, 
composition, and history, is wantof books. ‘The books in private hands, both teachers’ 
and pupils’, and in the public library, are insufficient for the purpose. No better invest- 
ment of an adequate amount of the public funds could be made than the purchase of a 
well-selected library of books, history, travel, etc., for every one of the large school 
buildings. ”’ 


The most valuable part of the school.—Superintendent Kiehle, of Minnesota, in recom- 
mending State aid for the purchase of school libraries, says: 

“At the age of 12 years every child ought to be a reader, and ought to begin to gather 
the harvest of knowledge found in good books. And especially i is the life of the country 
well adapted to the improvement of this habit. The occupations of country life are 
quiet, and tend to thoughtfulness, and the lack of personal companionship and diverting 
amusements make the companionship of books the more enjoyable and profitable. 

“*T consider the well selected and carefully distributed library the most valuable part 
of the school. It is very possible that intelligence may prevail where there are many 
good books with but poor schools, but it is not to be expected that any school without 
the help of books will furnish society with intelligent and well informed men and 
women.”’ 


A most important foctor.—Superintendent Lawhead, of Kansas: ‘‘From observation I 
am fully convinced that communities in which school district libraries are maintained 
are more intelligent, more progressive, and more law-abiding than communities that do 
not have such libraries. I believe them worthy the fostering care of the State as one of 
the important factors in the training of the young to become useful and intelligent citi- 
zens.”’ 


XI.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
[Irom the report of the Committee on Pedagogics of the National Council of Education. 1} 


“* Reasons for their existence.—The people in their corporate capacity have undertaken 
the establishment and maintenance of public schools for the following reasons: 

‘*1, Private schools from their nature must be limited in number, while education 
should be universal. 

“*2. The education of the young is indispensable to the State, and einige be left to 
the contingency of the pecuniary and social circumstances of the family. Education is 
a need of the poor as well as of the rich, and a need of the State should not be allowed 
to depend on charity. 

‘3. The matter and form of instruction imparted in the schools of a nation cannot be 
left to the contingency of private selection; they should be subservient to the objects of 
the State, and, therefore, influenced by the State. The State could not tolerate, for in- 
stance, that doctrines subversive of its institutions should be systematically inculeated 
in the minds of the young. 


1 National Council of Education—Proceedings, 1887, p. 19, 
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‘While the State may favor private schools, it cannot look to them to meet the gen- 
eral want of education. 

‘CA, Since the efficient government of the State requires the harmonious co-operation of 

the masses, it is a condition for the welfare of the State to provide schools in which the 
chrdren of the people grow up together without class or sect distinction, so that a more 
homogeneous population may make the action of the Government harmonious and ener- 
getic. 
"The atin of the public school.—The task of the public school is to co-operate with the 
family and the church, and to prepare for life in civil society. But the first two among 
these agencies are variable factors in the individual case, since family education may 
have neglected one child, and church education may be lacking in another. The scope 
of public school education is necessarily enlarged by this circumstance; it must not only 
complement, but supplement family and church education. The aim of public school 
training becomes thereby the development of relatively perfect manhood and woman- 
hood. 

‘*Sinee the power of the schooi is but a delegated one, and its prescribed function is 
instruction, the aim of public schools may be said to be the development of relatively 
perfect manhood and womanhood through instruction and through the guidance and 
discipline incidentnl thereto. 

** Classification of the public school.—In so far as the public school has for its function 
to impart that education which is indispensable for the perpetuity of the body politic, 
it is the common school. 

‘*The public school when c»7anized as high school or college imparts education which, 
while not indispensable to eavh inteliigent citizen, should, for the general good, be pos- 
sessed by a considerable number of individuals. Such higher public education is de- 
signed to train that directive ability which is so important an element in the develop- 
ment of the material and intellectual resources of the State and in the administration 
and perfection of its laws. 

‘ihe duty of He state, —The State has the duty of maintaining common schools, because 
the: are indispensabie for its continued existence. 

‘* Function of the common school.--The function of the common school is to develop more 
perfectly manhood and womanhood by educating children through instruction in that 
secular knowledge which in a civilized community is indispensable to the individual, and 
through the guidance and discipline incidental to such instruction. 

 “ The subjects of instruction in the common school.—The subjects of instruction in the com- 

mon school are, the acquisition of the means of civilized communication, language, read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, which supplies the measure for the exchange of the common 
necessaries of tite and the more general economic values; a general knowledge of the 
country, its resources and position in the world, or popular geography; a knowledge of 
the institutions of the country, of their growth, and of the duties of citizenship. 

‘In addition to these studies which refer to the duties of citizenship more particu- 
larly, there are others which may be incorporated into the curriculum of the public 
school, since its aim is to train and develop manhood and womanhood and to supple- 
mené family and church instruction. The child should learn the laws of health, and 
have a generai knowledge of the most common objects and laws of nature. Since heshould 
be prepared for the duties of civil life, the local conditions of asystem of schools may in- 
fluence the course of study. Thus in cities or manufacturing centres more attention 
might be paid to drawing than in rural schools. 

** Singing, originally introduced to aid church education, remains an object of instruc- 
tion in most of the public schools, on account of the ennobling influence it has on the 
sentiments aad the will, and on account of the assistance which it gives in the manage- 
ment of the school-room. 

‘*The common school should also attend to physical training. 1. By observing proper 
hygienic conditions. 2. By gymnastic exercises. 

‘Instruction isa means to anend. The dimis the development of manhood and 
womanhood in accordance with the genius of national institutions. Instruction is im- 
parted because it educates. 

‘Instruction educates because it gives exercise and thereby training to the faculties. 
The circle of subjects should, therefore, be sufficiently wide and various to appeal to the 
faculties in general. 

‘Instruction educates by widening the views of life and supplementing the experi- 
ence of the child, thus extending the circle of his interests. Through the deeper in- 
sight into the relations of life he must learn to act on principle and intelligently. 

‘‘The moral training of the public school is, in a general way, to place the pupil in a 
position similar to those in which he finds himself in life; to accustom him to iive with 
his equals, to make him reflect on his actions, to lead him to act according to fixed prin- 
ciples, intelligently, 
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‘*'To state the moral influences of the public school more in detail: The moral agencies 
incidental to instruction are guidance and discipline. ‘There is, in the first place, guid- 
ance in the moral school-room habits of silence, self-control, concentration of effort,. of 
punctuality and regularity, of industry. There is also the preparation for civil life, 
which the child receives by being thrown into the society of his equals, by which he 
learns to respect their rights and to maintain his own; the habitual submission to Jaw 
and authority; experience of the evil consequences of wrong-doing; reverence for au- 
thority; reflection on moral rules and action controlled by moral intelligence as opposed 
to impulse. ’’ 


How far the State should go in educating a child.—Superintendent Baker, of Texas: ‘‘I 
believe that in this day the character of its public schools will determine how fara State 
has advanced in civilization. An intense desire for the ultimate success of the public 
schools of Texas makes me bold to call attention to a much mooted and very important 
subject. It has not yet been carefully considered by any Legislature so far as [ know, but 
there is no reason for longer delay. The object of providing free tuition for the child 
is to fit him for intelligent citizenship; to enable him to participate in the privileges of 
a citizen and discharge the duties incumbent upon him as a member of society. It is 
rather a duty the Government owes to itself than to the child. This, added to the fact 
that without free schools a great number of the people would be reared in ignorance of 
the privileges and duties of citizenship, I conceive to be the only argument in support of 
a free school system. Just how far the State should goin thus preparing a child is a 
question of much moment. Shall the line be drawn at what is commonly termed sec- 
ondary education, or shall the high school, having in its curriculum the higher mathe- 
matics, the sciences, and Latin and Greek, be supported? Is the high school necessary to 
mould the character of citizenship mentioned? I believe not. A thorough knowledge 
of orthography, penmanship, reading, English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
English composition I believe amply sufficient for the purpose indicated. A knowledge 
of the branches taught in the high school may better prepare one for advanced thought 
and exalted position, but they are not necessary to the performance of the simple duties 
appertaining to the citizen. If what is termed the higher education is bestowed at the 
public expense, the poor as well as the rich are taxed to bestowit. The children of 
these poor seldom go through the high school, no matterif the tuition is free, because when 
ready for the branches taught in it they have arrived at the age of breadwinners and 
must work. Those who attend the high school are asa rule (and there are few excep- 
tions to the rule) the sons and daughters of people who are so fortunate as to be able to 
educate their children at private schools. The high school, therefore, is in fact a school 
only for the fortunate few, while the many are taxed forits support. Drawing, as it 
does, largely from the school fund, its teachers being paid higher salaries than other 
teachers, the terms of the primary and intermediate schools are shortened and the State 


is debarred from the privilege of increasing the scholasticage. They thus keep outof the 


schools children under 8 and over 16 years whose education the State bas made itself 
responsible for, and cause the Government to fail to comply with the constitutional 
provision declaring that a term of six months shall be maintained. These are potent 
reasons against the maintenance of high schools, but they are not more potent than the 
simple one first stated: ‘The State does not owe the child the character of education 
they bestow.’ 


The settled policy of the whole country.—Superintendent Buchanan, of Virginia: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation at public expense has become the settled policy of the whole country. Hence a 
system of public free schools is to be found in every State and Territory of the Union. 
In support of these systems the annual expenditures now reach $110,000,000. This 
vast sum is meant to be an investment in enlightened and virtuous citizenship, upon 
which depends the safety of society, State and nation. Virginia is endeavoring to fur- 
nish her proper share of this investment.”’ 


A better sentiment in favor of public education required.—Superintendent Finger, of 
North Carolina: ‘‘ Education at the expense of the State is a part of modern civilization. 
It can not be successfully resisted. Especially is this so in a republican form of gov- 
ernment, such as that of the United States. Ifthere is any one thing that stands out 
prominently in the history of the country, it is the stress that has all the time been laid 
upon the importance of education for the people. 

‘*The constitution of North Carolina says: ‘The people have a right to the privilege 
of education, and it is the duty of the State to guard and maintain that right.’ This 
doctrine is fundamental and right, and therefore it must have recognition. 

‘‘There are now and always have been persons, in our State and in all the States, who 
say that it is wrong to tax one man to educate another man’s children, forgetful of this 
fandamental right; forgetful of the fact that the safety of life and property and the wel- 
fare of the State depend upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. Such persons 
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try to make it appear that the public schools produce crime, because in some communi- 
ties where they have flourished crime has not decreased, or perhaps has increased. They 
are not mindful of the fact that, ifin such communities crime has increased, as shown by 
the numberof arrests, there has also been a large increase of criminal statutes which may 
account for them. Coursesof conduct are now ; often criminal under statute laws which 
were not criminal before their enactment. They are not mindful of the fact that any 
increase of crime might be accounted for by a number of causes consequent upon the 
ever changing conditions of the population of such communities. 

“‘The facts are that if there is real increase of crime in such communities, which is to 
be doubted, figures to the contrary notwithstanding, it occurs in spite of all remedial 
agencies and not because ofanyoneofthem. It may be true, and doubtless is, that the 
public schools have not done as much asthey might have done, but this is no reason for 
wholesale condemnation. It is rather a reason why all good. people should lend their 
active influence to make them come up to the full measure of usefulness. 

‘‘Tf those who complain of poor results would actively join the public school work- 
ers and help to manage the schools, better results would everywhere be attained. ‘The 
public schools are here to stay, and they will gradually be improved—so improved 
as more and more to command the respect and patronage of our people. It is the part 
of wisdom for all good people to recognize these things as facts, and take an active in- 
terest in making the schools better. Let us have a belter sentiment in favor of public ed- 
ucation, to the end that the money we do pay may have tue best possible application and 
results, 

‘‘It is a common complaint that the public school terms are so short that they do 
not do much good. Of course all the friends of public education very much regret 
that we can not have longer terms; but how easy it would be for almost any neighbor- 
hood in the State to supplement the public funds by private subscriptions and have 
longer terms. Many districts are now doing this, and more will do it as sentiment in 
favor of educating the people improves. Legislation that tends to improve the teachers 
and lengthen the sessions will help to create favorable sentiment.’’ 


What shall be taught in the public schools 2—Superintendent Draper, of New York State: 
‘What shall be taught in the schools is a question of no small importance, and it isa 
difficult one to answer. The law leaves it to each locality to settle for itself. The 
tendency of the times, particularly in the larger places, is to undertake too much. It 
ought to be remembered that it does not devolve upon the public schools to put into a 
child’s head all that he willever be expected toknow. It is useless to tax the memory 
with multitudinous pieces of mere information, no matter how worthy of note such in- 
formation may be. Of course some facts must be remembered, but the remembering 
of too many mere facts is now being insisted upon. It is better to create a desire for 
knowledge, and supply the implements with which to gain it. When searched out 
through effort, it will be retained without difficulty. The fact is, that the manner in 
which the school education is started, is of more consequence than the manner in which 
it is finished out. The people are not generally unwilling that the State should foster 
and support advanced education, but they will insist that it shall not be done at the 
expense of elementary work, well knowing that it is of far greater importance that the 
masses be thoroughly grounded in fundamentals than that the few shall be elaborately 
topped out and polished off. If school work is not well commenced, it never will we 
well finished. 

** More than 90 per cent. of all the children who ever come into the public schools never 
get beyond the study of the elementary branches, and there is a wide-spread feeling that 
the schools do not accomplish the results for this great mass of pupils which they ought 
to produce. A wide-spread feeling usually rests upon some foundation. It seems to 
me that a State which is spending "$15,000,000 a year for general education, can well af- 
ford to enter upon a full inquiry which will determine whether the mass of children in 
this country of a given age can read and write and;spell and figure as well as the mass 
of children of the same age in the monarchical governments of Europe, and if not, why 
not? My reading and observation, confessedly not iarge, raise grave doubts upon this 
question. A republican state can not afford to have any doubts about such a question 
as this. 

‘*There has been much feceeeion during the year relative to the introduction of man- 
ual training as aregular branch of public school work, and several cities, notably New 
York and Albany, have undertaken a thorough trial of the experiment. Tt is much to 
be hoped that it may prove a wise undertaking. There will hardly be two opinions as 
to the advantages of industrial training, but it must be demonstrated, upon actual trial, 
that it can be made a part of our common school work with advantage to pupils, with- 
out detracting from the old-fashioned and essential work, to which reference has just 
been made, before it should be generally taken in hand by the school authorities. The 
experiments which have been entered upon will be watched with much interest. The 
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test will be a severe one, but it must be met successfully, by a trial in good faith, before 
the already over-full courses of study in the schools should everywhere be opened to ad- 
mit what is commonly called industrial training. 

‘There is a common misapprehension in this connection. Manual training need not be 
confined to carpentry work with boys, or making aprons or dresses with girls. Free- 
hand or industrial drawing may train the hand and the eye more effectually than 
handling a saw or.a needle. It is easily taught, it is inexpensive, and it is practicable. 
It is the best possible preparation for further manual work. Every school in the State 
may undertake this without difficulty, and with good promise of excellent results, and 
then safely wait for the verdict of those who are further experimenting upon the subject. 

‘*Theschools must not only educate the mind but the heart as well. Schools are main- 
tained for the purpose of turning out good citizens, Character is forming while the in- 
tellectuality is being educated, and the influence of the schools should be exercised to 
form and shape it rightly. We have had much discussion in this country in reference 
to the reading of the Bible and the observance of religious exercises in the schools, and 
it has been determined that these must be omitted because of the likelihood of their 
being used for the propagation of sectarianism. But thismustnot bedeemed to prevent 
all moral training in the public schools. On the contrary, there should be a strong moral 
influence exerted at all times, in every school-room, which will go continually to the 
sound training and preparation of boys and girls for the social duties and obligations of 
life and for the responsibilities of citizenship in arepublic where the ‘ will of the people 
is the law of the land.’ 

‘*There is, unfortunately, but little done to stimulate patriotism among children in 
the public schools, or outside of them. <A generation ago it was common to use the mas- 
terpieces of our national oratory for the purposes of recitation and declamation in the 
schools, and the resultant influences were of no small consequence in arousing and cul- 
tivating patriotic ardor in the rising generation. Then every child was required to take 
part in these exercises. But even this is no longer common. The modern fashion is to 
take pupils who give promise of special success as orators and readers and train them 
elaborately for show upon public occasions. The older custom might be revived with 
profit. The setting apart of an occasional hour for exercises which would lead children 
to revere and love their country, and the requiring of every child to take part in such 
exercises, is a thing which may properly and profitably be done in every public school. 

‘*The mission of the public schools is to best prepare the greatest possible number of 
children for the activities of life, for social and industrial relations, and for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship under such a Government as ours. The few must not be favored 
at the expense of the many. The beginners must have the most care and the best work. 
What is done must be practical. A philosophy is of small use unless it materializes. 
Children must be evenly educated in all directions. Just what shall be taught, in de- 
tail, must depend upon what, in a practical way, promotes the end for which the schools 
are maintained at public and general expense.”’ 


Necessity of public schools:—Hon. John W. Dickinson, secretary of Massachusetts board 
of education: ‘‘ The ends to be accomplished by a free state are the development of the 
people and protection in the enjoyment of their natural rights. The effectual means to 
be employed for the accomplishment of these ends are public educational institutions 
and a popular government, neither of which can exist without the other. For the exist- 
ence of a free state a common education of the people is necessary, that they may be 
trained to think alike and to exercise that common sympathy through which alone it is 
possible for human individuals to become a people. Burke says that ‘in a state of rude 
nature there is no such thing as a people. A number of men in themselves have no col- 
lective capacity. The idea ofa people is the idea of a corporation. It is wholly artifi- 
cial, and made, like other legal fictions, by common agreement.’ A common agreement 
is the result of common thinking and common sympathy. The conditions of unity in 
thinking and feeling are public educational institutions where the young may be trained 
by common courses of study pursued in accordance with a common method. 

‘* Public schools, therefore, are necessary to the existence of a people in the true sense 
of that term, and especially to the existence of a free people who must labor together 
for common ends. But the existence of these institutions is impossible unless they are 
organized, controlled, and supported by the state. For in no other way can a plan of 
instruction be made common and in harmony with the constitution of the state, nor 
universal and regular study be compelled, nor constant and ample means of support be 

rovided. 

: ‘‘The right, duty, and necessity of establishing public schools, and making the use of 
them universal and compulsory under the direction of the state, become evident by the 
same mode of reasoning as would be employed to prove the right, duty, and necessity of 
establishing the state itself. 


| 
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‘“The dissolution of a State has begun when any considerable portion of its citizens 
refuses to be educated into the spirit of its constitution and into sympathy with its im- 
portant provisions. Loyalty to the State is shown in fidelity to those institutions which 
are adapted to make intelligent, loyal, and virtuous citizens,”’ 


XIJI.—RELIGIOUS AND MoRAL TRAINING. 


The teacher who neglects it a signal failure.—Superintendent Finger, of North Carolina: 
‘* Besides practical intellectual training, we insist upon moral and religious development. 
Of course we cannot give religious instruction except in a general way, all denomina- 
tional or sectarian teaching being excluded. But there is common and undisputed 
ground for all to stand upon. No person rises to the full stature of manhood until he 
chooses to model his life according to the eternal principles of right, and this is only 
tantamount to saying, until he chooses to please God. Jove and fear of Him must be 
made to result in reverence four Him and in obedience to His will. 

‘“‘In proper training at home, the child is brough’ to love and, in a sense, to fear its. 
parents, the two principles of action working together to produce reverence ‘and obedi- 
ence. So, too, when at school the pupil has proper treatment, he will love and fear his 
teacher and will choose, habitually, to obey him. 

‘<But all obedience in the family, the school, or the state should be insisted upon, 
because such obedience is in accordance with the fundamental principles of right. Ido 
not mean to discuss the foundation of obligation—whether a given course of conduct is 
right because it results in good, or whether it is right because commanded by the great 
Creator of all things. The ten commandments embody great principles, obedience to 
which results in good to those who obey and to all men, and at the same time they have 
the divine approval. 

‘Tf it be said that these principles were eéernal truth, binding upon men before they 
were commanded by God from Mount Sinai, yet He did sanction them because, as the 
Creator of all things, He did so constitute the relations between all men and their fel- 
lows and between all men and Himself, that these principles always result in good. And 
so we come back to the will of God as the foundation of all obligation and ue obedience 
to all proper authority. 

“Tt is therefore the divine will that all teachers should strive to know and rae the 
foundation of all moral teaching. A child may, at home and at school, be compelled by 
fear to keep himself within certain rules of action, but this course will afford him but a 
poor preparation for the duties of life as a citizen. If he is not taught continually to 
choose his Hines of conduct in accordance with what is right—right in this hi ghest sense— 
so that he may grow up into the habit of choosing to do right, he will most probably be 
unfit to meet the duties and temptations of active life when they confront him. 

“Tt is the will that determines what any intellectual being shall do and what he shall 
not do, and hence the wil must be so trained that what is right shall be habitually fol- 
lowed. ‘The teacher who neglects to emphasize moral and religious training to this ex- 
tent makes a signal failure. 

“If it be said that this requirement excludes from the school-room the atheist and all 
whose lives are not directed in the love and fear of God, the ready reply is, for the chil- 
dren’s sakes so let it be; for the country’s sake so let it be. 

‘Tf it besaid that we cannot apply religious tests, the ready reply is that the employ- 
ment of teachers is a matter of contract, and no committee is compelled to employ any 
particular person, no matter what his intellectual qualifications may be, if not satisfied 
with his character in this highest sense. 

“‘Tf it be said that this line of training involves the use of the Bible, the ready reply 
is that scarcely any one will be found to object to its use in the schools if used without 
sectarian teaching; and no one will object to the teaching of the grand and eternal prin- 
ciples of truth which it contains, that all religious people in this country hold in com- 
mon. 


Should never be omitted nor postponed.—Superintendent Welcker, of California: ‘The 
one great want in the public schools is a greater attention on the part of teachers and 
other authorities to moral instruction—to character building. To turn out good, honest, 
clean-living men and women, is that which should be, not merely acknowledged, put 
felt to be the principal end and aim of the public schools; that nothing should come 
before or-be allowed to interfere with this good design; that intellectual education 
should be subordinated to it, and that this instruction should be not merely incidental, 
coming to the front on all suitable occasions, but that it should have its regular and 
frequert place on the programme of ESECESES, It should never be omitted or postponed 
in favor of anything else.’? 


The highest end of education.—The following resolution, among others, was adopted at 
a State convention of the county superintendents of Colorado: 
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‘‘Resolved, That we consider the development of character as the highest end of edu- 
cation and the only safe basis of American citizenship, and we urge upon superintend- 
ents the duty of doing all in their power to purify the moral atmosphere of the schools 
and all their surroundings.’’ 


XITT.—REVENUE. 


Remedy for inequality of school term.—Superintendent Finger, of North Carolina, also 
calls the attention of the General Assembly to the need of a State tax for the purpose of 
equalizing the school term throughout the State: ‘‘ While an increase of the rate in the 
school law could be made to provide an average of four months in the State, that would 
not afford all the counties that length of term. Some would have more and some less 
than four months, according to their respective valuation of property and density of 
population. There is no way to remedy this inequality other than to have legislation 
that would distribute all or a part of the school money direct from the State treasury to 
the counties on a per capita basis. Our system as it now stands contemplates that each 
county shall furnish its own school funds. The State board of education has essentially 
no funds to distribute to the counties other than such as may be derived from the entry 
of public lands and from the sale of swamp lands, from which the receipts are very 
smal]. Under our statutes, our system is a county system.”’ 


The State should provide facilities.—-Superintendent Young, of Nevada: ‘‘I would re- 
new my recommendation of two years ago that the rate of State school tax be increased. 
Experience demonstrates that it is not satisfactory to leave this question of education so 
largely to the counties. The State should provide adequate school facilities for all of its 
children. -Under the existing laws some counties have an average school year of ten 
months, while other counties have an average of less than five months. By increasing 
the State tax the terms of school might be made more uniform and the schools be made 
more efficient.’’ 


Object of State appropriation.—Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ The pur- 
pose of all State appropriation to the schools is to help the children of the Common- 
wealth, that they all may have every opportunity of securing that culture without 
which the possibilities of their personal being can not be realized. Any movement, 
therefore, upon the part of directors to weaken the autonomy of their districts by mak- 
ing them dependent upon the State appropriation, or to lessen, in any way, their sense 
of the necessity of vigorous self-supporting work, violates the very spirit and intent of 
the act of appropriation. Let the increased fund be used in granting better salaries to 
teachers now underpaid, in securing better teachers by a general advance of salaries, in 
lengthening the school term, and in increasing apparatus and libraries.”’ 


A State tax recommended for Minnesota.—Superintendent Kiehle, after showing how 
much shorter school terms some districts have than others, notwithstanding they tax 
themselves at a heavier rate and expend more per pupil, recommends a State tax, to 
be uniformly distributed. He says: ‘‘We have no State tax for the aid of common 
schools. The one mill tax is only a compulsory local tax, and what is called the State 
appropriation is only a distribution by the State of a government fund, just as the uni- 
versity receives aid from the university and agricultural college land grants. The State 
is aiding by direct tax all departments of education,—university, normal schools, high 
schools, reform school, institutions for deaf, blind, and imbeciles,—all, except the com- 
mon schools, the schools of the people. Still more, these districts are not allowed even 
the full local tax for the support of their schools. The railroads pay an income tax to 
the State, and are therefore exempt from all local taxation. This tax, which amounts 
to over $600,000 annually, is used for the support of every department of government, 
and is distributed to every educational institution except the common schools. The 
necessities of the situation compel me to urge upon the attention of the Legislature the 
importantinterests of these schools, which care for nine- tenths of the children of theState.”’ 


A uniform State and county tax needed.—Superintendent Pearsall, of Cameron County, 
Pa.: ‘‘Many of our districts are paying a high rate of school tax, yet are unable to pro- 
vide first-class school-houses, furniture or apparatus and keep the schools in session over 
six months. 

‘*T do not know asthis can be remedied. But if the common schools were founded on 
the benevolent plan—that the taxes of the rich might aid in educating the poor—why not 
extend the plan and let the taxes of the rich districts aid the poor districts. In other 
words make the school-tax uniform through the county or State. 

‘* Again, we deem the present plan of distributing the State appropriation as clearly 
favoring the thickly-settled portions of the Commonwealth; were the distribution 
rated.upon the number of schools, or the number of pupils, instead of the number of tax- 
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ables, it would direct the appropriation where most needed—that is, to the poor and 
thinly-settled districts.’’ 


The strong should help the weak.—Superintendent Buchanan, of Virginia: ‘‘They doin 
the matter of school funds. Upwards of $800,090 of State funds were apportioned dur- 
ing the present year. ‘The school population is the basis of apportionment. To the poor 
child, therefore, is allotted the same amount as to the rich. Some counties, and the 
cities as well, pay into the public treasury more State school money than is returned to 
them by apportionment. The excess goes to the weaker counties. For illustration, 
county A pays $8,000 State school tax, county B only $4,000. But suppose the school 
population of the two counties to be the same. Then each is entitled to the same ap- 
portionment, say, $6,000. Therefore A helps B to the extent of $2,000. Furthermore, 
the State fund, when apportioned to the counties, is distributed just as is the county 
school money among the magisterial districts on the basis of the school population. So 
the stronger magisterial districts help the weaker in the matter of county school funds.”’ 


Apportionment should be based on attendance.—Superintendent Holcombe, of Indiana: 
“The State’s school revenues are apportioned among the several counties and the sev- 
eral schoc! corporations in each county, on the basis of the entire number of persons of 
school age residing within the counties and corporations, respectively, without cconsider- 
ing how many of these actually attend the schools. The variation in the attendance 
upon the public schools in different counties is very great. Ina number of towns and 
cities, and in the rural districts of several counties, there are many private schools which 
receive a liberal patronage. Yet all the resident children attending these are enumer- 
ated, public revenue is apportioned for them and drawn by the corporations in which they 
live. Such a corporation, it is evident, maintains schools for only a part of its chil- 
dren; yet it receives revenue for the tuition of all. In other counties the people depend 
entirely upon the public schools, and must, therefore, provide accommodations for all 
the children who desire to attend. Thus the communities that have to educate only a 
part of their children are placed at an unfair advantage compared with those that must 
provide forall. The former receive from the State enough money to maintain theirschools 
for as long a term as is desired, and sometimes even to accumulate a surplus from year to 
year; the latter can not keep their schools open a reasonable length of time without 
heavy local taxation. This establishes a kind of premium upon a small attendance in 
the public schools.’’ 

‘J think, therefore, that the revenues ought to be apportioned upon the actual at- 
tendance of children in the schools, as nearly as it can be ascertained. Such is the prac- 
tice in several States. This attendance could be reported by the teachers directly to the 
county superintendent, and by the county superintendent to the State superintendent.”’ 

‘‘The enumeration is now taken every year. It is the work of not less than one man, 
for several days, in each of fifteen hundred or more corporations. The expense of this 
work is considerable. I think $15,000 a year a lowestimate. This expense would be 
saved by the plan I have suggested. But as that plan involves a radical change in the 
system of apportioning our revenues, it may not commend itself to the approval of the 
Assembly. Should such be the case, I suggest that a biennial enumeration of the school 
en would be sufficient to secure a proper apportionment of revenue on the present 

asis.”? 


Apportionment of township school revenue ; where compulsory charity should stop.—Super- 
intendent Jones, of Dakota: ‘‘The tuition fund of the township should be apportioned 
by the board in equal amounts to the various subdistricts, whenever the amounts to be 
apportioned do not exceed the sum of $180 per annum to each subdistrict. This ad- 
mits of hiring a teacher for six months each year for each school in the township at the 
rate of $30 per month. If there is a balance in the tuition fund of the township after 
the above division is made, such balance should be apportioned to the several sub- 
districts in proportion to their assessed valuation. If any subdistrict fails to use its 
share of the funds for any year, the amount should be withdrawn from such subdistrict 
and divided among those subdistricts in which the fund has been used and six months’ 
school taught, as provided for in the apportionment. This provision would assist the 
weaker settlements in maintaining a reasonably fair school for a reasonable time each 
year and admit of hiring, at least, an average teacher. Further than this compulsory 
charity should not be required to extend, even from an educational standpoint. After 
this generous provision is made the remainder of the public funds shouid be divided 
according to the assessed valuation. This will admit of the maintenance of a better 
school for a-longer time in the stronger subdistricts, and in many cases it will admit 
of the support of graded schools in small towns and villages where they are as much 
needed as are the primaries in the rural settlements. Another benefit to be derived from 
such provision is the compulsory payment of fair wages to teachers, thereby inducing 
qualified teachers to seek and remain in the profession. Let it once be understood that 
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the minimum of wages paid in Dakota is $30-per month and we shall soon have a corps 
of teachers who will work miracles, almost, in our educational advancement. One very 
excellent teacher writes me as follows: ‘I find many teachers of our county wide awake 
and interested in their work, but the majority are so poorly paid that they can not afford 
to buy books, travel to institutes, and otherwise improve themselves. I know of one 
who is getting $25 per month and pays $14 per month—or $3.50 per week—for board.’ 
Some good teachers are compelled to teach at such wages because they are forced into 
competition with non-professional and unqualified teachers. Thus, the professional 
teacher is forced into competition with farm hands who would otherwise be idle during 
the winter months, and who possess, as a rule, very few of the qualifications that go to 
make up the real teacher. Itis here that we find an illustration of the most marked 
difference between teaching and keeping school.’’ 


XIV.—ScHOOL-HoUSES. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
[From the School Laws of Oregon, 1887, pp. 135-8.] 
Location. 


1. It is assumed that the school district has been accurately surveyed and the metes 
and bounds recorded. Without this the choice must be to some extent guess work. 
The location should be as nearas may be convenient to the geographical centre of the dis- 
trict; but reference must be had to the roads by which it can be reached and the impedi- 
ments that may lie in the way. In rural districts the geographical centre when access 
iseasy should be preferred to the centre of population, because the latter is liable to change. 


Site. 


2. Hollows and the edges of swamps should be avoided. Hill-tops are also objection- 
able. A moderate elevation from which the ground slopes in all directions is to be pre- 
ferred. A piece of woods which would shelter the house from the prevalent winds of 
winter is a great protection; but no trees should be allowed to stand within 50 feet of 
the building. : . 


Orientation. 


3. This question has not yet been settled by theorists. So much depends on the loca- 
tion and the site and the kind of building that is erected that no general rule can be 
given. Considering that the country school-house is usually closed for about four 
months in summer, it will generally be most convenient to have the house built so that 
the pupils may sit facing the north; the windows should then be on the east and west 
sides. 


Plan and size, 


4, Let us for the sake of simplicity confine our attention to the country school-house 
with one teacher and an attendance of from 20 to 50 pupils. In such school-houses 
more than two-thirds of the people of the United States have received and will receive 
their elementary education. A square house is ,objectionable. The length should be 
about one-third greater than the width. This gives room for the teacher’s platform and 
for a recitation bench, and places the desks in a square block in front of the teacher. 
There should be at least 12 square feet of floor space for each pupil. The ceiling should 
be 123 feet in average height; this will allow each pupil 150 cubic feet of air space, and 
under no circumstances should there be less than this amount. ~A house 24x18, inside 
measurement, will accommodate twenty-two pupils; a house 28 x 21 will accommodate 
forty pupils, 24 x 32, fifty pupils. It is advisable to build a house large enough for an 
attendance one-fourth larger than the number usually going to school in the district. 
The new house attracts better teachers and the double attraction secures more pupils. 


Light, heat, and ventiiation. 


5. If the teacher’s platform is on the north side of the house and the pupils’ entrance 
on the south side, the windows should be on the east and west, none on the other sides. 
The eastern windows should be grouped towards the north and the western windows 
should be grouped towards the south. If the windows are equally distributed over the 
walls, the lighting is bad for some purposes, and there is no good place for black-boards. 
If two-fifths of the length of each of the two walls (the eastern and western) is assigned 
to a group of windows, the remaining wall-space is ample for black-board surface, and 
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each black-board is exactly opposite toa window. The placing of black-boards on the 
piers between the windows is very objectionable. Whether the black-board surface is 
wood, or slate, or plaster, it should be a permanent part of the wall itself. Slate is in 
the long run the cheapest, as it is also the best material. Movable black-boards in 
small houses are troublesome. 

A ventilating stove is the best available source of heat. Tt costs but little more than 
an ordinary stove. Almost any stove can be converted intoa ‘‘ ventilator’? by surround- 
ing it with a sheet-iron jacket, and bringing a tube from the exterior air to the space 
between the stove and the outer casing. The chimney flue should be divided longi- 
tudinally into two parts, one for the escape of smoke and the other for the escape of 
vitiated air. The opening for the latter purpose should be at or very near the floor. 
The best place for the stove is usually the northwest corner of the house. Two moder- 
ate sized stoves placed in different corners are better than one large one. Only one of 
them is needed in moderate weather and two will make the room comfortable in the 
coldest part of winter. A large stove in the middle of a school-room is an unsightly 
obstruction and tends to produce disorder. A ventilating stove placed in the northwest 
corner, with a stove-pipe extending almost to the ceiling and by a horizontal branch 
entering a flue in the southwest corner will give an almost equable temperature in all 
parts of the room. The opening into such a smoke flue near the floor will be a very 
efficient aid to ventilation, but the opening should be protected by a register which can 
be closed at pleasure. 

It frequently happens that such aids to ventilation as have been described are not suf- 
ficient. Our reliance must then be placed on the doors and windows. The windows 
should be within 12 inches of the ceiling and should come down to the level of the desks. 
They should be in two sashes, with cords and pulleys to moveupand down. It is quite 
a common practice to lower the top sashes a few inches and keep them in this position 
while the school is in session. This is a double error, it lets out the pure, warm air 
which we wish to retain, and lets in a stream of cold air directly on the heads of the 
pupils. Ifthe ventilating flue with an opening at the floor,is not sufficient to carry off 
the impure air, the best plan is to open every door and window in the building for oneor 
two minutes, not more than three minutes, and when the room has been thoroughly 
flushed with fresh air close all the openings. I?fnecessary, the operation may be repeated 
at the end of every hour. 


Wardrobes or cloak rooms. 


6. A place for depositing the outer garments in safety and in an orderly manner is a ne- 
cessity in even the cheapest and smallest school-house. Sucha place is often obtained by 
building a vestibule in front of the house. This arrangement improves the external 
appearance of the house, but it is comparatively costly and not free from other objections. 
The cheapest and best plan in a house of only one room is to cut off from the south side 
of the room two small cloak rooms, one for the boys and one for the girls. The pupils’ 
entrance is by a door leading into the small passage between these two closets. There 
is no door to the closets; an arched doorway always open exposes the interior of the 
closets at all times to the eye of the teacher whose desk is in the north side of the house. 
These closets should be furnished with snitable clothes pins and with shelves to hold 
lunch baskets. 


Larger houses. 


7. If two rooms are needed they should be on the same floor and separated by a glass 
partition with movable sashes. A front room 24 by 32 and a back room 24 by 30 will 
accommodate about one hundred pupils. The flues shouid be in the walls adjoining the 
partition. For three rooms the building should be of a T shape, the perpendicular line 
representing a room 24 by 32, and the horizontal line two rooms, each 28 by 21. The 
flues may be conveniently placed in the angles where the front building adjoins the rear 
building. For four rooms place a corridor 6 feet wide between two sets of rooms, such 
as are described in the beginning of this paragraph. It is only when more than four 
rooms are needed, or where the ground is unusually expensive, that a two-story house 
should be built. 


Plastering. 


8. As most of country school-houses are closed during nearly half the year, the plas- 
tering is apt to be affected by the damp. The walls should be wainscoted to the height 
of 4 leet from the floor. If the rest of the wall were sheathed with wood of a lighter 
color than the wainscoting and the ceiling covered with the same material, it would be 
found much better than plaster, more ornamental, more durable, and not so eae more 
expensive, 
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Outbuildings. 


9. The health and comfort of teacher demand: 

Hirst. That a substantial woodshed be built, and a sufficient supply of good fuel be 
placed therein at the beginning of each term. 

Second. Common decency always demands that water-closets be provided and placed 
in the opposite reat angles of the school-yard, or in some other convenient situation. 
Gravel, plank, or brick should be laid from the school-house to these buildings. The 
advantages of placing these closets in easy and convenient communication with the 
school-room are numerous. The fierce winds of winter, the wet and soft grounds in fall 
and spring are dangerous exposures to delicate children in leaving a hot room and who 
are compelled to traverse the length of the playground through mud and water to a 
mean and miserable shed, through which the wind constantly and freely blows. These 
water-closets should be simple and substantial in construction and not too large. Two 
feet and a half room is ample for each child, and never under any circumstances should 
there be two seats in the same inclosure. Each seat should be in an inclosure by itself, 
and the screens between each one should be 6 feet in height or more. In very many ° 
delicate and nervous children nature refuses to perform its usual functions, however 
great the necessity, in the presence of others or under unaccustomed circumstances, 
and a decent privacy in the school conveniences is necessary to save such from daily pain 
and more often serious consequences. 

The promiscuous arrangement and condition of the ordinary school privileges urgently 
demand that these necessary appliances should receive at least as much care as the other 
circumstances of school life. 


Apparatus. 


10. Globes, charts, numeral frames, outline wall maps, ink, paper, text-books, cube 
and square root blocks are necessary appliances for the efticient management of every 
school. ‘ 


Furniture. 


11. Among the indispensable articles of furniture are a few chairs, a teacher’s table, 
black-board and crayons, a clock, a dictionary, a water pail and cups, pointers, erasers, 
brooms, and brushes. Each school should be furnished with a closet, in which the mova- 
ble property may be secured. : 


Improvements in school-houses.—Superintendant Williams, of York County, Pa.: 
‘Directors should exercise more care in the location of school buildings. A house 
should never be built on low, swampy ground, on the top of the highest hill in the 
district, or on a stony piece of ground that is of no value for any other purpose, nor on 
the rear of the lot, compelling children to wade to itthrough mud over shoe-tops. Houses 
should be built on dry ground, sheltered from the cold blasts of wind, and the entrance 
should always be away from the sunny side. Housesare often built toosmall. A house 
should be long enough to afford ample room for seating, recitation, and black-board ex- 
ercises. ‘The space between the last seat and the black-board is nearly always too small 
for convenience and satisfactory recitation work. The width of the room is very often 
insufficient, causing narrow aisles, and great inconvenience in passing to and from reci- 
tation. The centre aisle is often not more than four feet wide, making it inconvenient 
and unsatisfactory. Ceilings are generally toolow. A house should be long enough, wide 
enough, and high enough to afford ample room and capacity for good ventilation. School 
grounds are nearly always insufficient. No less than half an acre should be given to 
every house. A few dollars invested for this purpose might save many dollars, broken 
limbs, and many other serious injuries. A few porches should be removed and built 
larger, more substantial, and closed at the ends. Several pupils have been severely in- 
jured, and, in one case, a pupil lost his life by neglecting so small a matter as closing the 
sides of a porch.”’ 


The grounds should be fenced.—Superintendent McNeal, of Dauphin County, Pa.: ‘‘Ar- 
bor Day has done much for the improvement of our school grounds. In many of the 
yards shade trees have been planted and are growing nicely, and in a few years will pre- 
sent the appearance of beautiful parks. Much more would have been done in this di- - 
rection if the yards were all fenced. Let directors fence the grounds so that the trees 
and shrubbery will be protected, and the teachers and pupils can be relied upon to do 
the rest in the way of beautifying them.”’ 


A factor of more than ordinary importance.—Superintendent Hamilton, of Allegheny 
County, Pa.: ‘‘ The school-room environment of the pupil is a factor in his educational 
development of more than ordinary importance. Nothing, perhaps, if we except good 
teachers, contributes more to the success of school work than well-planned and suitably- 
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furnished school buildings. The proper heating, lighting, and ventilating of these build- 
ings, as well as the suitable fencing, grading, and beautifying of the grounds attached 
thereto, must each have its requisite attention before the highest results can be expected.”’ 


Provide home-like attractions and conveniences.—Superintendent Strayer, of Cambria 
County, Pa.: ‘‘ There is not, however, the interest taken in the improvement of school 
grounds and houses that there should be. Grounds should be inclosed with a neat, 
substantial fence and shade trees planted. It is an absolute waste of time and money 
to plant trees according to the instructions of the Governor and State Superintendent, 
unless grounds are freed from rubbish and placed in proper condition. Arbor Day exer- 
cises will never be generally observed until a radical change is made, and school officers, 
teachers, and patrons plainly see that houses and grounds should receive the same at- 
tention that is bestowed on other educational agencies. Is it not the duty of all con- 
cerned to provide home-like attractions and conveniences for our boys and girls if we 
would wisely expend the money given to the support of the common schools ?”” 


XY.—SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


The Minnesota system of education.—Superintendent Kiehle: ‘‘ Our system of education 
may be considered complete when a good common school, well equipped, and well taught 
for at least eight months of the year, is located within the reach of every family, and 
from which every boy and girl of promise and ambition may reach the high school. 
From the high schooi the way should be plain and practicable to any of the departments 
of the university. In brief, every child of the State should have the opportunity and 
encouragement to make the most of himself, to attain the highest degree of skill, intel- 
lectual and mechanical, of which he is capable, and therefore his highest usefulness. 

“Moreover, a system of education does not consist in the aggregate of all parts, as 
when the elementary, the academic, and the collegiate are all formed within the State 
without organic relations. 

‘‘T believe that Minnesota may claim justly, and with some pride, not only that she 
has schools of all grades, but that they are so related that each department, grade, or 
class is adapted to and contributes directly to the efficiency of the others. The pupil 
who does well in the lower grade finds, when he knocks at the door of the grade above, 
that his record has gone before him, and is there set to his credit. He finds, too, that 
the work of the school above is adapted to the training already given, and the promise 
of all this has been his encouragement from the beginning.”’ 


XVI.—STATISTICS. 


POINTS FOR CONSTANT CONSIDERATION IN THE STATISTICS OF EDUCATION. 


[Report of the Committee on Educational Statistics of the National Council of Education, presented by Hon. 
John Eaton. 1] 


1. Statistics of education are not to be regarded as of greater value than the end for 
which they are kept. We donot educate that we may keep statistics, but we gather 
statistics that we may know better how to educate. 

2. Statistics of education can not give completely that wonderful workin man. At 
best they must come short of the whole story of what education does, and its results. 
We should not expect from them what there is not in them. 

3. We should neither overestimate them nor underestimate them, nor put them out 
of place in our plans or efforts. Ifa teacher may lay down his life for his pupils, he 
certainly should not, in a struggle simply to perfect his statistics. Better sacrifice the 
record of a school than the children in it. 

4. Numerals are not the whole of statistics. There must be description or descrip- 
tive texts enough for their correct understanding and interpretation; graphics may add 
much to their value. 

5, Whatever adaptation to local peculiarities with respect of what statistics include or 
exclude, the more they approach to a universal language the better. The progress of 
statistics towards the aniversal may foreshadow the international in law, commerce, and, 
generally, in intercourse among communities and nations and the possibilities of uni- 
versal peace. How long has the measuring of social and civil forces been subordinated 
to the problems of war? How long have war statistics been to the front? Why has 
not the time come to bring to the front statistics tending to peace, of which the educa- 
tional are the most centrai and significant of other conditions, showing the power in 
their individual or collective capacity in respect to all that pertains to human progress 


1 National Council of Education—Proceedings, 1887, p. 60. 
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in every department? Is not this precisely what has been going on for these fifty years? 
Compare educational statistics of to-day with those fifteen years old. The United States 
are in the way to lead in perfecting educational statistics. Are our institutions to be 
preserved? The knowledge of their value, the signs which point out the causes and 
prevention of peril, must be in possession of the people. Our affairs are not to be di- 
rected by a king or a class, but by a majority of all the people. Therefore the people, 
all the people, should be constantly studious of the vital interests which these statistics 
represent. Do farmers and seamen watch the storm signals? Every citizen should 
watch the signals of sociology. How stands the barometer of intelligence? Whither 
tend the currents? What are their velocity and force? No citizen should be ignorant 
or indifferent. He should not only see how his child or neighborhood stands, what the 
details of these facts are in themselves, but how they compare with others and with the 
best standards. This would have some effect on the universal boasting that my class, my 
school, my college, my city, my State is the best,—which we have ad nauseam. 

6. The aiming towards larger or more universal bearings of statistics in education 
need not, and should not, take from their local meaning or lessons; but should add to them 
by affording larger range of comparisons. Each school, each district, ward, town, par- 
ish, borough, or city or county, each seminary, academy, college, university, should 
keep its statistics so as to accord with all others of similar character in its State; and 
each State should so keep its records as to compare in certain important particulars with 
those of every other State in our Union; indecd, every nation may so keep its statistics 
that they may have some accord, some fair ground of comparison, with those of every 
other nation. 

7. Statistics of education should be, in form and nomenclature, not only to be com- 
pared with themselves, but with statistics representing other sociological conditions. 
They should not only show what the school attendance and the school work performed 
are in a given civil unit, district, ward, city, etc., but what the school population is; and at 
once furnish a safe basis of comparison, first as to illiteracy, second as to morals, crime, 
etc., third as to health, sickness, longevity, and so forth. 

8. It should not be forgotten that statistics of education in the United States are not 
primarily authoritatively secured by the same agency; and in bringing them into com- 
parison, all essential differences should be regarded. The nation has gathered certain 
tacts about education for a series of decades; each State, also, now has its statistics of 
education; moreover, certain municipalities report special items for their own benefit; 
besides, private institutions, whether chartered or not, have their own way of making 
the facts about themselves known. The National Bureau of Education, an agency for 
collecting and publishing statistics of education, has issued annually a Report since 1870; 
all reports to it are voluntary. But it has sought to utilize all authoritative collections 
of educational data and to give to each statement or collection the actual value of the au- 
thority or source from which it was derived. The Bureau has drawn from the United 
States censuses, State censuses, city school reports, and the authorized statements made 
by all classes of institutions. During the time of half a generation in which this work 
has gone forward systematically year by year, the points for constant consideration above 
enumerated have been kept in mind, and greater and greater approximation to them has 
been secured. Is it not time to revise what has already been accomplished and to take 
a step forward ? 

9. In working toward any ideal of statistics, it should be remembered how much is de- 
pendent upon legislation, and under what a variety of difficulties it must be accomplished 
in Congress, in the several States and Territories, and in numerous municipalities. 

10. The great advantage of a national initiative is the last point that I wish to enu- 
merate in this preliminary statement of the points for constant consideration in the sta- 
tistics of education. If this council can agree thus far, may it not be prepared to go 
forward at a future time in a specific enumeration of what educational statistics should 
include, and in what periods and in what manner they should be recorded, collected, 
and published ? 


More accurate and reliable under a township system.—Superintendent Raab, of Dlinois: 
‘*What is true in mechanical affairs is equally true in intellectual affairs—the simpler 
the machinery the more effective it is, and the less liable to get out of order. The gath- 
ering of the general and financial statistics of the schools of the State, as at present con- 
ducted, is a difficult task, and their accuracy is in an inverse ratio to the difficulties 
under which it is accomplished. To most boards of directors, because it is an unusual 
task to them, the reports to the trustees cause a great deal of annoyance, and because 
the work is done unwillingly the reports are made late, thus preventing the boards of 
trustees from making their reports to the county superintendents in time. What an 
amount of time and labor could be saved, and how much could the accuracy and relia- 
bility of these statistics be increased, if one report from each township were to be made 
to the county superintendent, embracing in one document the data which now have to 
be collected by from six to ten boards of directors.’’ 
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Registers not correctly kepi.—Superintendent Bell, of Monroe County, Iowa: ‘‘In 1885 
a careful inspection of the school registers revealed the fact that about three-fourths of 
them were not correctly kept. As a consequence, at least that ratio of reports to district 
secretaries must have been incorrect. What reliance, then, can be placed in the school 
statistics of the whole State, if those from Monroe County are an average in point of cor- 


rectness?’’ 


Penalty for failure to report.—Superintendent Moody, of Idaho, writes to the Bureau: 
“‘T regret exceedingly that I can net give more complete statistics, The neglect of 
the trustees is at the bottom of the trouble. The only penalty that I can inflict is to 
withdraw the apportionment of non-reporting districts, and I am loth to take such a 
step for the reason that it deprives the children of educational facilities without making 


the real cuiprit suffer.”’ 


Private schools should be required to report.—Superintendent Orr, of Georgia: ‘‘As the 
private high schools, and perhaps to a small extent the private elementary schools, are 
likely to remain in coming years a portion of our educational machinery, I think some 
mode ought to be provided whereby a report of what they are accomplisning may be ob- 
tained. Though they are private enterprises I can see no wrong in requiring them to 
give information in which the entire publie is deeply interested. This principle is rec- 
ognized in all census legislation. Private persons are required to give such information 
as is of vital interest to the public.”’ 


XVII.—SUPERVISION. 


Essential elements of supervision.—Superintendent Dutton, of New Haven, Conn.: ‘‘Our 
schools could never have reached their present high rank had it not been for the careful 
supervision of the principals of all the school-rooms in their several sub-districts. The 
quiet, satisfactory, and thorough manner in which the schools are conducted from year 
to year is a sufficient proof of the excellence of the system. ‘The only possible danger is 
that principals may suffer their time and energies to be too much absorbed by clerical 
duties and ‘by sundry details that are always relaiming attention. To be much in the 
school-reoms, to bring judgment and experience to bear in weighing the merits of the 
actual teaching, and to offer suggestions and criticisms without reser ve, as opportunity 
requires, — these constitute the essential elements of that immediate oversight which prin- 
cipalsare expected to give. To help the weaker and less talented teachers to become as 
good as the average, and to deal frankly with all that savors of incompetency, is the best 
service that a supervisor can render his patrons. He will also endeavor to secure a full 
and punctual attendance of the pupils in his district. He will see that the programmes 
are so arranged that the several subjects of study receive due attention. He will conduct 
such examinations, oral and written, as are needed to keep him well informed concerning 
the advancement of the several classes.”’ 


Well considered and thoughtful economy.—Superintendent Neilson, of Michigan: ‘‘As 
might be anticipated, experience demonstrates the efficiency and value of an enlightened 
supervision of any and every system of public instruction. Our cities wisely intrust 
this supervision to a single person. The advantages of this method of organization are 
quite obvious, and are well certified by prolonged experience. Itsecures unity, itinspires 
emulation, it promotes a nobler standard of merit, it commands more intelligent and 
competent teaching gifts. It seems rational to anticipate that a similar supervision of 
rural schools would tend to the accomplishment of similar results. Some system of 
county superintendence, well remunerated, and, so far as possible, removed from the 
petty jealousies and intrigues of political partisanship, would be undoubtedly, a measure 
of wise and needed legislation. Objections raised on the score of economy are scarcely 
pertinent. It may be doubted whether it would add a farthing’s weight to the burden of 
school taxation. Yet, if so, is the objection really valid and worthy of serious consid- 
eration? Not ina free commonwealth whose very existence depends upon the intelli- 
gence and virtue of its people. Extravagance in government expenditure is pernicious, 
no doubt; but unstinted and generous provision for the maintenance of free schools is 
not extravagance. The rather, itis well considered and thoughtful economy. As truly 
as ‘the lifeis in the blood,’ so free governments subsist by freeschools. Whatever they cost, 
it is the price which we must inevitably pay for our immunity from the evils of an- 
archy or despotism.’’ 


County superintendents tn Illinois. —Superintendent Raab: ‘‘ Whenever the teachers of 
the State had an opportunity of expressing their approval of the recent amendments to 
the school law respecting the county superintendency, they have done so in the most un- 
qualified terms, and the reports concerning the working of these amendments coming 
from the different counties are unanimously commendatory. * * * Heretofore only 
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a few favored counties gave their superintendents time to visit schools and pay therefor; 
in the rest of them the county superintendent was reduced to a mere clerk, who had to 
keep accounts, to conduct teachers’ examinations and grant certificates, and to make re- 
ports. Now, all over the State, the county superintendent is what his name implies—an 
overseer of the schools of the county—and this happy change for the better will be felt, 
I hope, in the remotest nooks and corners, thus tending to equalize the benefits of edu- 
cation and making the population of the State more homogeneous. ”’ 


County superintendents needed in Arkansas.—Superintendent Thompson, of Arkansas, 
says: ‘‘ The more I see of the actual work of our schools, the more fully am I convinced 
that one of the greatest wants of the public school system of Arkansas is intelligent 
county supervision.”’ 


Most fruitful of good resulis.—Superintendent Lawhead, of Kansas: ‘‘In school work, 
as in other departments, system is essential to the accomplishment of the highest re- 
sults, and this is best secured by means of a well-devised supervision. Our method of 
supervision by county superintendents is, in my opinion, the most fruitful of good re- 
sults that has been tried, and when our people shall come to appreciate the importance 
of that office and realize what a power it may be made for the improvement of our 
schools, I believe they will select their superintendent with more care than any other 
officer.’’ 


Beneficial effects noticeable.—Superintendent Finger, of North Carolina: ‘‘The bene- 
ficial effects of superintendence is specially noticeable in many counties in this State, 
in which, even with small pay, activeand competent men have been induced to work in 
this line. I am glad to state that much more progress has been made in such counties 
than in those in which superintendents have not been so active, but have held their 
places mainly as examiners of teachers.”’ 


Tenure of office of county superintendents.—Superintendent Cornell, of Colorado: ‘‘ The 
condition of the schools is largely dependent upon the county superintendents. Thisis 
especially true of the country schools, and in no department of the educational work is 
there more need of able supervision than in these schools. A judicious, earnest, and 
capable county superintendent can do much toward improving the schools of his county, 
but it requires earnest effort. It is sometimes said that the office of the county super- 
intendent is not appreciated. It is called an unimportant office. The importance of 
the office depends upon how it is filled. The county superintendent has it in his power 
to render the office one of great value, and compel the people to acknowledge its im- 
portance. * * * Unfortunately, changes in this office occur too frequently for the 
good of the schools. When a county superintendent holds the office but two years, he 
has but little time to mature and carry out plans. It takes him one year at least to 
learn the wants and conditions of the schools of his county; then he has but little time 
left to carry out any methods for advancing the schools. For this reason, county super- 
intendents who are doing good work should be retained as long as possible.”’ 


Pay of county superintendents.—Superintendent Welcker, of California: ‘‘In every 
county the superintendent of the schools should receive a decent and comfortable sup- 
port, so that he may be contented, and able to give his whole time to his duties. His 
reasonable travelling expenses should be reimbursed to him. Certainly they should not 
be deducted from his salary, which, as said before, should be decent and comfortable. 
He should have certain days fixed for duty in his office, and the entire residue of his time 
should be given to continuous visitation of the schools. Then the teachers and trustees 
would know that they were being continually looked after. The teachers would feel 
that they had a professional friend to advise and sympathize with them—one capable of 
instructing and helping them. His frequent visits and constant supervision would cre- 
ate and preserve thorough organization; would infuse into the system all the new and 
valuable improvements evolved by experience everywhere, and would make the system 
consistent and homogeneous. His efforts would be those of an equalizer, to raise the 
lowest school on to a level with the highest, and to make them everywhere good. 

‘‘ Tt will be objected that many counties are too poor to pay their school supcerintend- 
ent a salary which will engage his whole time in their service; that they are too sparsely 
settled, and that they must wait till more money shall have been invested within their 
borders. The ready answer is that to have good schools in the county is the best in- 
vitation to settlement and investment; with population comes wealth, the enhancement 
of existing property, and the production of more. Let it be well understood that any 
county, even the remotest and least developed, has superior schools, and the fact will 
give an immediate and great impulse to migration thither. Now, this great desidera- 
tum may be had by simply paying one officer a decent salary.”’ 
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Effect of politics.—A four years’ term for county superintendents recommended.—Superin- 
tendent Akers, of Iowa: ‘‘ The law should strengthen the office, and enlarge the powers 
of the county superintendent, keeping, of course, within safe and prudent limitations. 

‘‘The office is now greatly weakened by the political situation in many counties. 
However successful, competent, and faithful a superintendent may be, if the control of 
the county passes from one political party to another the experienced and successful 
officer is displaced, and a new and inexperienced man or woman, as the case may be, 
suceeds to the administration of the office. 

‘*'This is prejudicial to the interests of our schools and greatly retards progress. 

‘“'The success of educational work depends very largely upon organization. A change 
in the system of organization and management of the schools of a county, is always at- 
tended with confusion, and not infrequently results in a relapse of several years. 

‘‘Tt has been suggested from many sources that the county superintendency should 
be made a non-political office. Just how this may be done so as to improve upon our 
present method, is difficult to determine. 

‘* The proposition to make the office appointive, either by the board of supervisors or 
any other county authority, has not been favorably received. Itis by no means certain 
that this would either take the office out of politics or secure more competent officers. 
The county superintendent should be elected by the people. If this could be done at a 
non-partisan election, as for instance, at the school elections in March, it would bea 
great improvement over our;present plan. The term of office, as I have heretofore sug- 
gested, should be four years instead of two. This would tend more to give the office 
strength and independence, than anything else that could now be done. Four years 
would allow sufficient time to develop and mature a plan of organization, and to test 
the fitness and ability of a superintendent. A system, if good and effective, would ob- 
tain a strong hold upon teachers and leave a lasting impression upon the schools of the 
county. Succeeding officers would find it more difficult to make radical changes in the 
work of the county, and in many cases they would adopt the system of their predeces- 
sors, and continue the work without material change or interruption. <A term of four 
years would enable the superintendent to become well acquainted with school officers 
and the condition of schools throughout the county, as well as to become informed as to 
the character and teaching ability of teachers. He would become familiar with the 
school law, and his influence thus largely increased he would be able to settle amicably 
the petty troubles which are usually litigated to the great injury of the schools.”’ 


X& VITI.—TEACHERS. 


Average atiendance as affecting teachers’ salaries.—Superintendent Buchanan, of Virginia: 
‘Objections are urged against the principle of regulating salaries by school attendance. 
Where it entails loss it begets complaint. But how to wisely and equitably adjust the 
matter of teachers’ salaries is a difficult question. Interests are to be guarded which 
seem to be in conflict. On the one hand, it is urged that to subject teachers to reduction 
of pay for causes which they can not control, and without regard to the manner in which 
they discharge their duties, is manifestly unjust ; that the number of pupils in a school 
is not necessarily a test of the teacher’s efficiency or even popularity; that many causes 
affect school attendance, such as sparseness of population, indifference among patrons, 
real or fancied need of children’s services at home, sickness, bad weather, bad roads, un- 
comfortable school-houses, etc.; that non-attendance from such causes should not dimin- 
ish teachers’ pay; that making salaries depend on average attendance tends to make 
teachers less independent, and therefore less inclined to exact thorough work of their 
pupils, enforce proper discipline, and discharge all other duties without fear or favor. 

‘*The remedy suggested can be briefly stated. Place the schools where they ought to 
be, assign them the best teachers available, and pay the teachers the whole amount of 
salaries agreed upon. If a teacher proves inefficient, dismiss him and employ another. 
If the average attendance fall below a certain number, close the school. 

‘*On the other hand, it is maintained that our school fund, being insufficient to fur- 
nish all the school facilities needed, ought to be so managed as to reach as many children 

as possible; that this cannot be done except on some such plan of regulating salaries on 
the basis of school attendance as now exists; thatthe public interests are to be guarded 
in the expenditure of public funds, as well as the interests of private individuals; that 
the principle which makes the amount of teachers’ salaries independent of an efficient 
discharge of duty is vicious; that, as a rule, good teaching attracts more pupils than 
poor teaching, and ought to be better paid; that as teachers of private schools are, as a 
rule, dependent wholly on their patronage for their income, it is not unjust that public 
school teachers should be partly so.”’ 


Grading of teachers’ salaries.—Superintendent Jones, of Dakota: ‘‘ Teachers’ salaries 
in our public schools should be graded to correspond with their certificates of qualifica- 
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tion. The plan has been thoroughly tested elsewhere, and found to work to great ad- 
vantage. When schools are put up at auction—which is practically done in numerous 
instances—and teachers of the first grade are required, in order to secure a school, to 
underbid third grade and even probation teacliers, it may well be concluded that our 
educational system requires looking after. We may now be looking too much to that 
which is showy and ornamental, and slighting that which is of material, practical valve. 
It would be well to establish these salaries by law, as is dene in California, had wea 
permanent school fund of reasonable proportions; but this being wanting, it would be 
well to provide for the grading being done in each county by a proper board, composed, 
for example, of the county superintendent and the chairmen of the various school boards, 
in order that the salaries fixed may be in proportion to the tuition fund to be expended, 
these funds now being of local origin.”? 


Proposed service pension for teachers. Superintendent Welcker, of California, in speak- 
ing of the necessity of keeping experienced teachers in the service, especially a due pro- 
portion of male teachers, says: ‘‘ How shall we invite and retain the best of both sexes? 
How shall we secure the inestimable benefits ofexperience? By saying to the teachers, 
‘Here is a great and noble calling, which it has always been, but which henceforth will 
provide against destitution in old age.’ The teacher has at present no cheerful outlook 
to the future. He fears the approach of old age, hand and hand with poverty, and be- 
times he leaves and looks out for something else. Suppose that some reasonable pension 
after thirty years of faithful and successful service were granted to the teachers, say $25 
per month during the residue of his or her life. I mention a very low sum, indeed, to 
render this proposition, not merely to do justice, but to make a wise and economical in- 
vestment for the State, less startling. It might be that the liberality of the people, as 
expressed by the Legislature, would prescribe a largersum. But let us think of $300 
perannum. What a revolution that would create in the personnel of the profession ! 

‘‘The intending teacher, man or woman, would say to himself or herself: ‘Here is a 
noble calling in which for thirty years I can find a respectable living, and then when 
old age comes on, and possibly failing health, even at the worst I shall not starve!’ 

‘*They will be able to enter upon their life-work without fear and misgiving; they 
will be able to give themselves up to it unreservedly; to devote their whole energies to 
it, and to become year by year more and more valuable to the State. Could the State 
make wiser investment of its money? 

‘* When we come to consider what would be the cost of so great a boon, we are sur- 
prised that it is so small. I have not the means of knowing exactly the number of 
teachers now on the rolls who have had 30 years of successful experience. But I think 
we may come pretty near it. The honor and advantages of a life diploma are so great 
that we may assume that as soon as a teacher is entitled to one he obtains it. Of the 
life diplomas on the rolls at this time there are but 18 which will be 20 years old at 
the expiring of this year, showing but 20 who have had 30 years’ experience, even as- 
suming them all to have continued teaching, which is by no means true. Then to start 
this beneficial measure into operation would cost but $5,400 per annum! A sum so 
small that it could not be felt in the taxes of the State. Notax-payer in the State could 
discover from his own tax dues whether the appropriation had been made or not, and 
yet not since the opening of the first public school has there been a measure so fraught 
with good to the public.”’ ; 


The bane of our common schools.—Superintendent Mann, of Clay County, Iowa: ‘‘The 
bane of our common schools is, we have no teachers that enter the work as a vocation. 
The salaries paid to teachers will not warrant any person of energy in entering the work 
for any length of time. Consequently, our best teachers are constantly dropping out, 
and their places are being filled by young and inexperienced teachers.’’ 


Teachers should be able to rely with reasonable certainty upon employment.—Superintend- 
ent Buchanan, of Virginia: ‘‘Schools which experience irequent change of teachers are 
not the most progressive. Such changes are often inevitable, often expedient. Beyond 
this, they are to be avoided, as detrimental both to the schools and the teachers. A 
good many persons engage in teaching as a temporary expedient, looking in other direc- 
tions for permanent or more lucrative employment. These, after asession or two, drop 
out, leaving their places to be filled by others. 

‘Again, there is a class of peripatetic teachers. They do not stay long in one place. 
Changes from these causes are unavoidable, and may also be expedient. At any rate it is 
always expedient tu exchange an indifferent teacher fora good one. But when a teacher 
has proved faithful and efficient, has become acquainted in a neighborhood, has secured 
the confidence of the community, knows the capacities and temperaments of the pupils, 
and their different degrees of advancement in their studies, such teacher can begin a 
new term with manifest advantages over a new teacher, and for this reason as well as 
others, ought, in the interests of the patrons and pupils to be retained. But it is es- 
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pecially due teachers that they, having chosen teaching as a profession, and proven 
themselves competent, worthy, and efficient, should be able to rely with reasonable cer- 
tainty on employment, and thus be relieved as far as practicable of suspense and anxiety 
in regard thereto. If ability, skill, energy, and good character secure steady employ- 
ment in other pursuits, they ought especially to do so in that of teaching.”’ 


Length of service not always an advantage.—Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, Ohio: 
‘‘I*here is, no doubt, a considerable probability that a person who teaches many years 
will acquire considerable skill as a teacher; but when one remembers how many persons 
never make progress in any occupation beyond the initial steps, and how deadening to 
the mind routine is when care is not taken to keep the mind fresh and elastic, as well as 
how many teachers fal] into routine, he must see that time in the service and sikkill in 
teaching are very different things. Sometimes length of service is a positive disadvan- 
tage,owing to the influences just set forth; and there is reason to think the tendency in 
this direction is especially strong in lower-grade work, where the field is narrow and 
routine benumbing. Some teachers are less efficient at the end of 20 years than they 
were at the end of 10. At the end of 1 year, some teachers have more experience in the 
best sense, than others at the end of 10 or 20 years; and, it may be said, some persons 
who have never taught a day are better teachers potentially than others are actually who 
have served halfa lifetime. In fact, one is often surprised to see how quickly young 
persons of scholarship, aptness for teaching, and character take very high rank as teach- 
ers as he is to observe how many of the greatest teachers have been very young men. 


* * * * * ae *® 


‘‘Touching the teacher’s experience, then, the main question is not ‘ How much ex- 
perience have you had?’ but ‘ What kind of an experience has it been?’ Not ‘ Tow 
long have you taught?’ but ‘What have you learned about teaching?’ 

‘* All this has an intimate bearing on a question now mucli discussed. That some- 
thing should be done to make teachers’ tenures more fixed and lasting, and so to protect 
them from the predatory habits of those who prey upon them, goes without argument; 
but those who are seeking to solve the problem should not overlook the danger at the 
other extreme. An arrangement to keep all teachers who are once elected in, is nota 
solution of the tenure problem. That solution also includes the protection of the public 
and the schools against teachers who have proved failures.’ 


The one thing most effective.—Superintendent Bayes, of Dubuque County, Iowa: ‘‘ Prob- 
ably the one thing more than any other that has enlanced the usefulness of our schools, 
isan unwritten rule of action among our boards of directors regarding the teachers’ tenure 
of office. It is generally understood among them that when a teacher is once employed 
in a district his claim for reappointment shall take precedence of all others, in case he 
gives reasonable satisfaction. ”’ 


Competent teachers should be retained. —Superintendent Williams, of Delaware: ‘‘Another 
obstacle to success is the frequentchange of teachers in many school districts. Thisgreatly 
embarrasses the work of our school system. It must be admitted that an incompetent 
teacher should be superseded by a better one, but other things being equal, pupils will 
learn more from a teacher with whose methods they are familiar, than from a new one. 
If a teacher has succeeded well, has evinced skill, industry, and intelligence, it is, almost 
without exception, a decided detriment to change. When the services of a thoroughly 
- competent teacher have been secured, they should be retained from term to term, and 
the question of wages, whether a few dollars more or less per month, is of small conse- 
quence.’’ 


Cannot afford to stop the pruning.—Superintendent Preston, of Mississippi: ‘‘We must 
not look simply to the saving of money, and the consequent ability to lengthen the term 
of our schools. Our public school system improves only as the teaching force performs 
its function better, and there can be no doubt that with rigid, impartial examinations, 
with institutes, with real supervision and inspection of their work, our teachers wili be 
stimulated to broader and more accurate scholarship, and to a more faithful performance 
of their duties. The sacred duty of the State is to see that the best possible corps of 
teachers is obtained, and she fails in her obligations to tax-payers and to her children in 
every instance where an incompetent teacher is placed in charge of a school. Every en- 
ergy should be utilized to remove the incompetent, and to stimulate the efficient teacher 
to his best efforts. We have vigorously used the pruning hook during the past year, and 
better fruit will be the result. We cannot afford to stop the pruning because of the 
clamor of the falling branches. They bore no fruit and we cannot stop to listen to them, 
or their friends, or their kindred.’’ 


There are reasons for preferring male teachers.—Superintendent Buchanan, of Virginia: 
‘* At the same [present] rate of increase our schools in a few years will be pretty largely 
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in the hands of female teachers. No unfavorable comment is to be made on this ten- 
dency, yet it ought not to go too far. Intelligent and careful observation accords to 
women, as teachers, the possession of equal tact, skill and fidelity with men. For in- 
structing younger children, especially, they are by natural endowments better fitted than 
men. They have met with good success also in more advanced work. But for schoois 
composed of older pupils, where a somewhat vigorous discipline is necessary, there are 
reasons for preferring male teachers.”’ 


No one has a “right”? to a position in a school.—Superintendent Stockwell, of Rhode 
Island: ‘‘ One great obstacle in some of our cities and towns to the employment of a 
better class of talent, is that by a sort of unwritten law residents of the place are sup- 
posed to have a sort of pre-emptive right to the position of teacher, and so they present 
their ‘claims’ and they are elected. Now, no one should be allowed to entertain the 
notion that he has any ‘right’ toa position in aschool. ‘ Other things being equal,’ 
as is sometimes said, it is well enough to give a preference to residents, but even then 
there is a liability of a dangerous precedent creeping in and establishing itself. The 
committee should always keep the matter of appointments so completely in their hands 
as never to feel bound to any one, except to the best one that can be found for the salary 
to be paid. 

‘*Moreover, there is oftentimes great advantage to be gained by introducing into a 
system of schools teachers who have been trained in a different way, in another atmos- 
phere, under different minds. By so doing new ideas and methods, a new spirit and 
life are set at work, and progress is the inevitable result.”’ 


How security in position is to be attained.—Superintendent Stockwell, of Rhode Island: 
‘* Security in position for the teacher, not so much through a ‘tenure-of-office’ law as 
by the fact that the power to hire and to discharge is in the hands of a board specially 
chosen for the work, and if not specially qualified at the outset, very soon becoming so 
in the discharge of their duties, and governed, as a rule, solely by the desire to secure 
the best service for the means at command, is the result to be looked for.’’ 


A teacher should not be allowed to learn to teach at the expense of the children.—Superin- 
tendent Preston, of Mississippi: ‘‘Ifa man should undertake to operate a machine shop 
with hands gathered in from the cotton fields, his speedy failure would teach him a 
pointed lesson of experience, viz, that he should have selected skilled workmen. Can 
we, then, expect to operate the complex machinery of a school system without providing 
a reliable and strict test of the Geaad of those artisans who are to labor in our great 
intellectual workshop? 

‘*In the expenditure of large means in any important enterprise, the worst and un- 
wisest economy is that which “fails to provide the necessary agencies and appliances to 
utilize all the forces which contribute to successful results. Yet the State had ignored 
that ‘a poor teacher is worse than no teacher,’ a maxim which is embedded in the very 
heart of all educational philosophy, and which has been demonstrated by the experi- 
ments of all States that have developed a system of public instruction. 

‘* No person should be permitted to teach in a public school without a valid license is- 
sued by an agent of the State, after a careful test examination. A teacher should not be 
allowed to learn to teach at the expense of the children, robbing them of their time and 
opportunities by his futile experiments and fatal blunders.’’ 


XIX.—TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Present status of temperance instruction.—In the autumn of 1887 the following inquiry 
was addressed to State superintendents: ‘‘Is the study of physiology and hygiene with 
special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics required by law, and in what 
grades?’’ The following replies were received up to the time of going to press, the re- 
marks within parentheses being added by the Bureau: 


North Atlantic Division— 

a) ae in ail grades. (Laws of Maine relating to public schools, 1885, p. 
31. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—Yes; in all grades sufficiently advanced. (Laws of New Hamp- 
shire relating to common schools, 1886, p. 66.) 

VERMONT.—It is required by law to be taught to all scholars, inevery grade. (Act 
approved November 24, 1886, repealing previous acts. ) 

MASSACHUSETTS. —It is required by law and inall grades. (Act approved June 16, 
1885.) 

RuopE Isu.AND.—Yes; in all grades. (Public laws, January session, 1884. ) 

CoNNECTIcuT.—It is required in all grades. (Laws df the State of Connecticut re- 
lating to education, 1886, Chap. III, sec. 5, p. 15.) 
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Nrovlh Atlantic Division—Continued. 

New Yorx.—Yes; grades not specified. (Act passed March 10, 1884. General 

School Laws of the State of New York, 1886, p. 125.) 
Niw JeRsrY.—(No law upon the subject, so far as knewn to the Bureau.) 
PENNSYLVANIA.—In all grades. (Act of April 2, 1885. Pennsylvania School Laws 
and Decisions, 1885, p. 113.) 

South Atlantic Division— 

DELAWARE.—Yes. (Act of April 12, 1887, requires the above instruction to be 

given to all pupils in all public schools.) 

MARYLAND.—Tlifth grade and all grades above the fifth. (Act of April 5, 1886.) 
District oF CoLUMBIA.—Required by United States law in all grades. (Act of 
May 20, 1886.) 
| VIRGINIA.—Not required. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Shall be taught in all the free schools. 

. Norti CaroLina.—Named (i. e., physiology and hygiene) as one of the public 
school branches to be used at option of pupils, but all teachers are examined on 
the oe as on other subjects. (Public School Law of North Carolina, 1887, 
p. 25. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—Yes; matter of grade left to local authority; no general rule. 

GroRGIA.—(No law upon the subject known to the Bureau. ) 

FLoripa.—By the regulations made by the State board of education, all schools 
are required to teach the evil effects, ete. 


South Central Division— 

KENTUCKY.—General instruction to each school on laws of health. Text-beok on 
physiology and hygiene in highest class in common schools. (The Common 
School Laws of Kentucky, 1886, p. 15.) 

TENNESSEE.—(No law upon the subject known to the Bureau.) 

ALABAMA.—Yes; in first and second grades. (Public School Laws of Alabama, 
1885, p. 26.) 

BiississtpPI.—(The curriculum of the common schools of the State embraces, ameng 
other studies, the elements of physiology, without aay special reference to stiimu- 
lants and narcotics. Laws in ltelation to Common Schools, secs. 48 and 51.) 

LovuisiaAna.—(No law upon the subject Known to the Bureau.) 

TrExas.—No. 

AREANSAS.—No, 


North Central Division— 

OHIO.—No. 

INDIANA.—Iét is not required by law, but is generally taught in the fifth grade 
(eighth year). 

ILLINOIS.—Not especially required by law, but school authorities may prescribe 
such a study. 

LicHIGAN.—Yes; in all grades. (Amendments to the School Laws, 1887, p. 4.) 

WISCONSIN.—(Required in all grades. School Laws of Wisconsin, 1885, p. 73.) 

MINNESOTA.—Yes; generally in all grades. (The law does not specify the grades, 
co ee ‘‘ systematic and regular’? instruction. School Laws of Minnesota, 

» P. Ye. 

Iowa.—Yes; in all grades and in all public schools. (Act approved February 17, 
1886. Amendments to the School Laws of Iowa, 1886, p. 5.) 

MISSOURI.—Yes; in all grades. (This instruction must be given upon the demand 
of any patrons of the public schools, and only to the children of those so demand- 
ing it. School Laws of Missouri, 1885, sec. 7077.) 

DakoTA.—(Required by United States law in all grades. Act of May 20, 1886.) 

N EBRASKA.—Yes; in all grades. (School Laws of Nebraska, 1885, p. 53.) 

Kawsas,—In all grades of all public schools. (Laws for the Regulation of the Com- 
mon Schcols, 1885, p. $2.) 


Western Division— 
MoNnvYTANA.—(Required by United States law in all grades. Act of May 20, 1886.) 
WYOMING.—Same. 
CoLORADO.—Yes; grades not specified. (To take effect July 3, 1887. School Law 
of Colorado, 1887, pp. 3 and 65.) 
sey. a oe by United States law in all grades. Act of May 20, 
ARIZONA.—Same. 
UTAH.—Same, 
SDAHO.—Same. 
WASHINGTON,——Sanie, 


ee 
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Western Division—Continued. 

NEVADA.—It is, in all grades, but is too much neglected by county schools. 
(School Laws of Nevada, 1885, p. 7.) 

OREGON.—Yes: in all grades. (Amended School Laws of Oregon, 1887,.p. 34.) 

CALIFORNIA.—Yes; in all grades. (School Law of California, 1937, p. 25.) 


Sunmary.—Fzom the above replies it will be seen that instruction in physiology and 
hygiene with special reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics is made compul- 
sory by statute in some part of their school life on all pupils in 24 out of the 38 States, 
viz: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, South Carolina, Florida, 
Alabama, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, fowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Nevada, 
Oregon, and California; reference has been made to the statute whenever it could be 
found by the Bureau. The same compulsion exists in all the Territories and in the 
District of Colambia by United States statute. In Missouri the instruction under con- 
sideration Is compulsory upon the demand of patrons of the publicschools and forbidden 
otherwise. 


Reports of Pennsylvania county sunerintendents on the operation of the new law.— 
Adams County: ‘‘The study of physiology and hygiene met with considerable opposi- 
tion in certain quarters, but it was owing mainly to a misapprehension of the intent 
and purpose of the law, and a want of proper judgment on the part of teachers and direct- 
ors in introducing it in the schools. The people everywhere entertain a commendable 
respect for law and authority, yet they are apt to chafe under supposed arbitrary exer- 
cise of power. Upon the whole the results of this new branch of study have thus far 
been most satisfactory.”’ 

Carbon County: ‘‘ Little or no trouble has been caused by the introduction of physi- 
ology and hygiene into the schools, and the teaching of the branch has been fully equal 
to that of the teaching of any of the other branches.”’ 

Clarion County: ‘* Physiology aud hygiene has been taught in all the schools. The 
new study met with some opposition in places, but is rapidly gaining a foothold in the 
public schools of this county. Teachers are learning how to teach it better, and par- 
ents are becoming better satisfied with the results.”’ 

Clinton County: ‘The new branch of physiology and hygiene met with considerable 
opposition the past year.”’ 

Dauphin County: ‘‘The new law requiring physiology and hygiene to be taught has 
been obeyed in all the districts of the county. Text-books were not used by all the 
pupils, but suitable oral instruction was given in the subject where pupils were not com- 
petent to use the book. Iam of the opinion that in some cases text-books were used 
when oralinstruction would have accomplished better results.” 

Monroe County: ‘‘About the only drawback experienced was in the introduction of 
the new branch of study—physiclogy and hygiene. It was not very favorably reccived 
by the people, and a great many parents refused to supply their children with books, so 
that it became necessary, in such cases to teach it by the oral method. In fact this 
was the only way in which it could be taught to quite young pupils whohad not yet 
learned to read, or to those who had been in school but a year or two. Such, I take it, 
is not the letter, nor indeed the spirit, of the law, but it is the best that can be done 
and it is the best that ought to be aitempted.’’ 

Potter County: ‘‘ That physiology shall be studied seems now to have become an ac- 
cepted fact, and with a few slight exceptions our teachers report no opposition in carry- 
ing out the law.”’ 

Susquehanna County: ‘Physiology and hygiene is growing in popularity with both 
schools and people. It is impossible, however, to act up to the letter of the law in 
some localities; the general use of the branch by oral exercises being the only under- 
taking practicable.”’ 

Wayne County: ‘‘Physiology and hygiene was taught in all the schools, with varied 
success. We believe much good will follow the study of this branch.’”’ 


Recommended in Minneota.—Superintendent Kiehle: ‘‘In view of the alarming spread 
of intemperance and the devastation it is working in the State and in the home, in the 
bodies and in the minds of men, fostering all vice and destructive of all thrift and 
virtue, in addition to the restraints imposed by law, the youth should be instructed 
in the natural and necessary effects of stimulants and narcotics. I recommend that a 
law be enacted requiring the teachers of youth to include in their instruction in hygiene 
careful teaching in the nature of narcotics and stimulants, and the evil effects of their 
use.?? 

1 Though the matter does not chronologically come within the scope of the present Report, it may 
be remarked that the General Assembly of Ohio enacted a Jaw April 11, 1858, requiring ‘the nature 
ofalcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects on the human system, in connection with the sub- 


jects of physiology and hygiene,” to be ‘“‘iucluded in the branches to be regularly taught in the 
common schools” of the State, Oral instruction is to be considered sufficient compliance. 
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Over-teaching 13 perilous. —Superintendent Nelson, of Michigan: ‘‘In my opinion, it is 
the design of the law to give to this class of studies the same status it gives to other prac- 
tical topics, such ag reading or grammar, 7. e., that somewhere in his course, the pupil 
shall be taught the physiological aud moral effects of narcotics and alcoholic stimulants 
upon the whole being of man. To my mind, this is quite enough. Less would be in- 
sufficient; more would be unnecessary, and possibly harmful. It is to be regretted that 
in any public school the full requirements of the law should suffer neglect; yet, it would 
be a mistake quite as serious, to give to these special studies a disproportionate, unequal 
place in the school curriculum—to co-ordinate them, as some extremists insist upou do- 
ing, with every other subject from the low zones of a, b, c, up to the high regions of 
calculus. Over-ieacRing upon a subject which relates to moral conduct, especially if it 
concerns the appetites or passions, is really perilous. Too constant dwelling upon topics 
of this character has a tendency to invoke morbid conditions in the mind of the yeuth 
which either provokes or fascinates him to attempt dangerous experiments. Were you to 
teach a boy the flagrant wickedness of burglary it would not be expedient, nor would it 
be necessary, to induct him into the mysteries of picking a lock. The specialist finds a 
peculiar charm in the ugly spider—he sees a thousand beauties in the bright colors aud 
sinister eyes of a Joathsome snake. We may well fear the consequences of making our 
boys and girls too familiar with nauseating details of any evil which we desire them to 
shun. The teacher or parent cannot be too earnest to enjoin correct principles, to give 
warning of penalties, and to himself exhibit a blameless example; which having done, 
he can effectively add nothing further, except to devoutly leave the result with God.”’ 


In Kansas.—Superintendent .Lawhead remarks: ‘‘A vigorous mind inhabiting a 
healthy body can do more for the State than the same mind can in a body that is weak 
and diseased ; and as the public school is sustained at public expense upon the theory 
that the permanency of the State depends upon the intelligence of its citizens, the State 
claims the right to have those branches taught in her schools that will best secure these 
results. Now a thorough knowledge of the human system is essential to its preserva- 
tion and highest development, which can only be secured by a study of its physiology 
and hygiene, and the effects of such substances as may be deleterious to its growth and 
the healthy exercise of its various functions; and it has been decided by the best medi- 
eal authority, as well as by universal observation of mankind, that both alcoholic stimu- 
lants and narcotics exert a baneful and destructive influence, not only upon the body 
and its various functions, but it likewise destroys the intellect and deadens the moral 
sensibilities. In view of all these results, we, as school officers and good citizens, should 
unite to make the teaching of the effects of alcoholic stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system a success. We should supply our teachers with all the necessary appli- 
ances to secure the best results, and furnish our schools with the best maps, charts, and 
books, to enable the teacher to perform his part in this great work. I am pleased to note 
that teachers throughout the State have, in most instances, taken hold of this subject 
with an earnestness that is full of promise for good results.”’ 


Action to secure proper text-books.—Report (1887) of Iowa State Board of Health: ‘‘ The 
law enacted by the Twenty-first General Assembly requiring physiology and hygiene to 
be taught in the public schools, with special reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system, was astepin the right direction toward 
the preservation of public health. Experience, since the passage of the law, has shown 
an important omission therein. No provision is made to protect the public against the 
mercenary wiles of unscrupulous book-makers and the propagation of error. 

‘* Books on physiology and hygiene generally need no approval nor censorship, but when 
the law requires that they shall treat upon the effect of alcohol and narcotics upon the 
human system, it becomes important that the subjects shall be given truthfully. Itcan 
be readily seen that unless the approval of some reliable board or censorship be secured, 
a class of books might be introduced in the public schools, at least in somesections, most 
pernicious and erroneous in their teachings. 

‘‘Tn view of theapparent importance of this matter the State board, at its May meeting 
in 1886, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the president to examine the 
various publications on physiology now in use in the public schools in Jowa under the 
provisions of Chapter 1, Acts of the Twenty-first General Assembly, and such other 
publications as they may deem proper with a view to recommend to the next General 
Assembly the adoption of a series on said subject best calculated to furnish correct knowl- 
edge upon the subjects required to be taught by said chapter, and to report at the next 
regular meeting of this board, with such recommendations as they shall deem proper. 

‘‘Tt is not the purpose of the State board to select or recommend any particular publica- 
tions, but to secure such supervision as will prevent the introduction into the schools of 
erroneous ideas.’’ 
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May be made interesting and profitable. —W. W. Hyde, acting visitor of Hartford,Conn.: 
‘* While there seems to be good ground for regretting that this study is to be forced into 
our schools, and also good reason to doubt whether it will be of any advantage in the 
direction hoped for by its promoters, yet if we are to teach it at all, it must be in a sys- 
tematic and thorough way. The whole subject can easily be made ridiculous, and of 
no value; but we hope by the exercise of care to make this study, like all others, inter- 
esting and profitable to the pupils.’’ 


For other information coming under this head consult the Index. | 


XX.—TEXT-BOoKs. 


An argument for State uniformity.--Superintendent Baker, of Texas: ‘I again most 


earnestly recommend that provision be made for uniformity in school books. I fear that 
gentlemen of the Legislature have not heretofore realized the enormous expense attend- 
ing the present mode of selecting books. Whatever interested parties may say as to the 
merits and demerits of the various publications, the best educators know that all school 
books now in use are nearly of equal merit, and that it is a matter of small importance 
which a child may use. It is rather a question of expense than one of the merits of the 
various books. My views, expressed in other reports upon this subject, have undergone no 
change. ‘The years that have passed have strengthened me in the belief that the demand 
for uniformity is imperative. The sum annually expended for school books can not fall 
short of half a million dollars. Not only do the frequent and unnecessary changes in 
books help to make up this large sum, but the prices demanded for the books are unreas- 
onable and extortionate. These prices are a grievous burden to the poor parent, and 
instances are not wanting in which they have effectually barred the door of the school- 
house against the poor. I admit that other States have failed in efforts to remedy this 
evil, but I believe that the failures can be safely attributed to a want of nerve and per- 
severance. The State has assumed the power to maintain public schools, and the right 
to manage and make rules for their government follows. Itis said that the right of the 
parent to select the books his child shall study should not be taken away; that popular 
prejudice is against the proposition. The universal demand for uniformity shows that 
the argument is without foundation. Besides, it is a well known fact that it is not the 
parent, but the teacher, who selects the books. Other benefits would also arise from 
uniformity. The superintendent of public instruction, knowing the books that would 
be in use in a certain county, would be able to prescribe a course of study for the schools 
of that county, and thus practically grade the country schools. As the matter now 
stands, with all sorts of books in every school, he can not do so; the result being that 
the cities with graded schools march smoothly on, while the rural schools scamper hither 
and thither without object or aim.”’ 


Superintendent Harvey, of Chester County, Pa.: ‘‘ While district uniformity is entirely 
proper, I have no faith whatever in State or county uniformity.”’ 


Uniformity desired in Arkansas. —Superintendent Thompson writes: ‘‘ The importance 
of this subject demands the earnest, thoughtful consideration of every friend of economy 
and progress in our public schools. AIl admit that text-books have ever been a source 
of annoyance to parent and teacher. Parents complaining because they are called on 
to buy some new book When they think their children have old ones that are as good, if 
not better, than the new ones. Teachers complaining and discouraged because the chil- 
dren have no books, or, if they have, some are old and almost worn out and worthless, 
and others have an entirely different one. This want of uniformity in books, necessi- 
tates the forming of too many classes. The teacher knows at the time, he can not be 
successful in his work, when his time is so completely occupied with giving only a few 
minutes to each class. If these pupils had the same book, the classes could be consoli- 
dated, and more time given to each recitation. ‘Che complaint made by parents is rea- 
sonable, since there is no doubt that too many books are asked for by teachers—too 
many changes are required.”’ 


Slate uniformity in Indiana.—Superintendent Holcombe, of Indiana: ‘‘ Several expe- 
dients for securing uniform text-books at the cheapest rates have been tried in other 
States. One of these is the State list, the books to be used ia all the schools being pre- 
scribed by a central board or committee. This plan was tried for ten years in Indiana, 
but was never successful. The selections of the State board were generally disregarded 
in the more progressive schools, and the provision of the law’requiring such selection 
was repealed in 1865. 

‘Another plan is the State contract system, by which the State controls the manufact- 
ure, distribution, and sale of books. The merits claimed for it are that perfect uni- 
formity in books is secured throughout the entire State, and that books are supplied to 
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the pupils at manufacturers’ wholesale rates. Experience and opinion, however, seem 
adverse to both these plans.’’ 


Township uniformity desired—Experience of East Saginaw with free text-books. —Superin- 
tendent Nelson, of Michigan: ‘‘ The adoption of the township system will, in my opinion, 
open a new way for the speedy adjustment of the difficulties arising out of the diversity 
and expense of text-books. There can be no question that the variety of the text-books 
in use in our public schools is one of the most fruitful sources of dissatisfaction to the 
patrons of the schools and a very serious obstacle to securing the best results in school 
work. ‘This is especially apparent in our ungraded district schools, where frequently 
the number of text-books on some one subject will equal the number of children enrolled 
in the school. The disadvantages of such a diversity are too apparent to need any argu- 
ment. How best to secure some degree of uniformity and at the same time reduce the 
cost of the text-books to a minimum is a question of great importance to the educational 
interests of the State. 

‘* After thoughtful consideration of the various plans and expedients suggested Iam 
convinced that the solution of the problem lies in tse consolidation of the school districts 
of each township and placing all the schools under the control of a township board of 
education and having a uniform series of text-books for the township, all such books to 
be purchased by the township district and loaned to the pupils under such regulations 
as the board of education may prescribe. The advantages that would naturally follow 
making the township the unit in school matters are referred to elsewhere in this report. 
The best argument in favor of free text-books wil] be found in the universal approval 
that this plan has received in localities where it has been tried. 

* t * x % % 

‘‘East Saginaw is the only city in this State where the pupils of the public schools are 
furnished text-books and stationery. By special act of the Legislature of 1885, the board 
of education was given authority to purchase text-books and all the necessary supplies 
for all scholars attending the public schools. The plan has therefore been in operation 
less than two years. That it has proved satisfactory is shown by the following statement 
from Mr. C. B. Thomas, city superintendent : 

‘¢<«The free text-book plan was adopted here in June, 1885. It has therefore been in 
operation about a year and a half. In this time we have pretty nearly completed our 
plant—. e., bought a stock of books, slate and lead pencils, pens and pen-holders, 
writing and drawing books, paper and pads, etc., etc., for two years. 

‘“*Our total expense for the stock is about $7,000; about $4,500 last year, and $2,500 
thus far this year. Suppose we call it in round numbers for the two years $8,000. 

‘***Our school enrolment is or will be 4,500. The figures then stand thus: 


MIT OLUMUSLVESLE GEITI WO O1CS. CLC sy csssecscess os creseeeseccu deen ene seaven teteenec suds. fsuissssnacucuevedveruieeauseceoereeeene $8, 000 
Siete ore tee GT EN PNN SS NPIL iy foe a evseain es av cnssciesiosSeedwcecswvaviessceasaaei@uesrlinnas es sss susesessacuctsiteresexs suntucvieae tee DOU 
BOs URES Uh cretaer sa 1G ssvssesssieeeeveviecssceesesvanesssacennvessis See treet e ee siacieescoserveceestintienes $1.77 


‘“**Our books after two years’ service will be in excellent condition. Even the first 
readers, in the hands of little children six years of age, after a full year’s service, are 
sound, not much soiled, and good for a year or two more of similar careful usage. 

** “The advantages of the system may be summed up about as follows: 

‘“*1, A gain of from 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. on first cost. 

‘<2. A gain of at least 33 per cent. in the time the book will be usable. 

‘**3. I think, taking the last two items together, we make a gain of not far from 50 
per cent. in cost to community. 

““*A, Classes are uniformly supplied, both as to time and material. 

‘<5, No distinction between rich and poor. 

‘* “6, Tam quite confident that about $0.50 per scholar will keep the stock good, the 
children always furnished. 

“7, ‘To insure care, we fine children who needlessly or maliciously injure books in 
their hands.’ . 

‘TI would suggest that the law be amended so as to empower any district to authorize 
the purchasing of text-books for use in the schools of the district and am satisfied that 
Nee cer tried it will result in an increased attendance, better instruction, and cheaper 

ooks. 


_Linforeed uniformity in every school of a county.—Superintendent Preston, of Missis- 
Sippi: ‘‘A law without a penalty is a mere exhortation and may induce the timid to 
comply; but it has no power to loosen the parental grip on a dime which is asked for 
by the child who wants a new first reader—especially when there is on hand an old one 
which has served the father and possibly one or two of the older children. So the child goes 
to school aifd is ready to be classed with ten others who have books alike. The teacher 
must devote an undue proportion of time to this one pupil, or neglect him altogether, 
I cite this as a simple illustration of what exists in nearly every school in the State 
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Every teacher has encountered this obstacle to successful work, and has been powerless 
to removeit. If we determine to touch this subject by legislation, and I think no one 
will question the propriety and necessity of doing so, we should pass a law with a penalty, 
and have enforced uniformity in every school of a county, except those of separate school 
districts. These should conform as nearly as possible to the county adoption; but from 
the nature of their organization they should be allowed to select books suited to their 
particular wants.”’ 


A strong argument for free text-books. Superintendent Strayer, of Cambria County, Pa.: 
‘‘The want of uniformity in text-books prevents classification in a few districts. Con- 
stant change of teachers and pupils from different districts hindets classification. Here 
is a strong argument for free text-books. Is it right that teachers and pupils should be 
required to purchase books when a change of school or residence is made? The same 
principle that makes tuition free should make every department of our common school 
system free. The plan is in successful operation in the most progressive boroughs 
and districts in the county, and a few more years will doubtless witness a general adop- 
tion of free books and school supplies throughout the county and State.” 


The law should be mandatory.—Superintendent McNeal, of Dauphin County, Pa.: ‘‘ Two 
districts, Conewago and Lower Swaitara, have for several years furnished free text- books. 
Since the Legislature affirmed the power of school boards to do this, several other dis- 
tricts are gradually adopting the plan by furnishing the books in one or more branch 
each year. 

‘In our opinion the law should have been mandatory instead of permissive, and it is 
a matter of only a few years until it will be so amended. 

‘‘The policy has been thoroughly tested in the districts named, and the people are 
fully convinced of its wisdom asa measure of economy. It has been proven that the 
average annual cost to each taxable in furnishing all the books used in the schools is 
less than thirty-three cents. While this is the most forcible argument in favor of free 
books that.can be used with the tax-payers, those engaged in school work kuow that 
the plan has many more advantages. It is the only practical question pertaining to 
school text-books. With free books, county and State uniformity is neither necessary 
nor desirable.”’ 


In Colorado.—Superintendent Cornell says: ‘‘ There is a strong and growing senti- 
ment inthis State in favor of school districts purchasing and owning the text-books. 
The frequent changes that our people make from one locality to another has caused the 
purchase of text-books to become a burden.”’ 


Give unqualified satisfaction in Minnesota.—Superintendent Kiehle: ‘‘The provision for 
text-books is usually borne by the pupils or their parents. 

‘In the aggregate, the cost of books is not great when compared with the cost of in- 
struction, but to the individual it may be so heavy a burden that, when, to the cost of 
maintaining children, the cost of school books is added, it becomes a serious obstacle to 
prevent them from availing themselves of what is otherwise a free school. 

‘‘For this and other reasons, the plan has been adopted in many cities and in several 
States, permitting the districts or townships to supply free text-books to all the children. 
The districts that have made thorough trial of this plan report their unqualified satis- 
faction. 
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‘‘Tn view of the advantages to our education in increasing attendance, in cheapening 
the price of books, in improving the instruction and grading by a full and prompt sup- 
ply of text-books, all well attested by abundant testimony, I recommend the enactment 
of a law authorizing school districts to make purchase of such text-books and supplies 
as are necessary for the instruction of their pupils.” 


How the text-book question will be solved.—Superintendent Raab, of Illinois: ‘‘ Various 
are the devices which have been proposed for the purpose of supplying cheap or free text- 
books to the pupils in our public schools, and every session of our legislature witnesses 
a number of bills for accomplishing this end. No doubt the text-book question may be 
a ‘burning one’ in some localities, but the remedy is to be sought in a different way 
than by legislation. Our text-book makers attempt too much; they want to make books, 
which, while they are manuals for the teacher, are also books for the children to study. 
These two objects can not very well be accomplished in one work. ‘The teacher must 
know a great deal more than the pupil upon any subject to be taught, hence the hook 
is unsatisfactory to him; and the book for the pupil need not contain what is intended. 
for the teacher, hence the pupil has to pay much more for his book than is just and 
reasonable. * * * Ourauthorsshould endeavor (1) to putno more into school books 
than is necessary for the pupils, and (2) should keep the matter for pupils and teachers 
separate, 7. ¢., publish special manuals for the teacher. But this will not be the practice 
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as long as teachers are not prepared properly for their work before they begin to teach, 
and are not so trained that they can teach without the book conslantly. before their eyes, 
All defects in the results may be traced, directly or indirectly, to that one defect men- 
tioned above—the lack of properly prepared teachers. 

‘‘Among the various plans for obviating a frequent change of text-books, the one of 
furnishing the books to the children at the expense of the district seems the most feasible 
and reasonable. It has been tried in the Boston schools with excellent results, and any 
one desirous of informing himself on the subject may read the Boston School Report. I 
do not consider the question of sufficient importance to make any suggestions further than 
what Ihave said above. In fact this question, like so many others, will be solved by pro- 
visions for the better qualification of teachers and in no other way.”’ 


High school atiendance inereased through free text-books.—The committee on accounts of 
the Boston school committee report as follows: ‘‘ The free text-book act has undoubtedly 
been a large factor in filling up our high schools and the upper classes of the granimar 
schools, on account of the expense saved to parents by relieving them from the purchase 
of text-books, which, in these grades, requires quite a large sum. 

‘* This increase in the upper grades not only adds to the cost to the city for books, 
which is a minor expense, bi, adds considerably to the cost for instruction, as the teach- 
ers thus employed generally receive the larger salaries. , 

‘‘ Two of the advantages thus far developed by the use of free text-books, are, first, 
avoiding delay in getting the schools into working order, and, second, in prolonging the 
school life of children.’’ 


Progress made in the introduction of free text-books. Notwithstanding the almost absolute 
unanimity of the testimony in favor of the free text-book system wherever it has been 
tried, it has been adopted as vet only to a very limited extent. It is surely making its 
way, however, and as it appears to be one of those reforms that never move backward, 
its general adoption can only be a matter of time. 

The following table gives a brief sammary of the extent to which the free text-book 
system has been introduced into the different States and Territories, as reported to 
this Office: 


North Atlantic Division— 
MAINE.—In about 8 per cent. of the towns. 
Nrw HAMPSHIRE.—One city and two or three towns have adopted the free text- 
book law; the law will probably be made compulsory. 
VERMONT.—Text-books for the study of ‘scientific temperance ”’ are free to all pu- 
pils; no others. 
MASSACHUSETTS. —AI] towns are required to purchase text-books and loan them to 
pupils free of charge. 
RHODE ISLAND.—Two towns have adopted the plan. 
CONNECTICUT. —Three towns have adopted the free text-book system. 
NEw Yor«.—Very slightly. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Boards have the power to purchase books. They do so in some 
places but it is by no means general. 
South Atlaniie Division— 
DELAWARE.—In New Castle County. 
MARYLAND.—Books free in Baltimore City. Indigent pupils (so-called) free in the 
counties. . 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—We furnish text-books to indigent pupils. 
VIRGINIA.—Text-books are furnished free to pupils whose parents or guardians are 
by reason of their poverty unable to provide books. i 
NorTH CAROLINA.—No free text-books—children buy and own the books used. 
SouTH CAROLINA.—Not at all. 
FroripA.—Three well-known citizens certifying that parents are unable to pur- 
chase books, the board will supply them. 
South Central Division— 
KENTucKyY.—Allowance for each county by county judge, for indigent children, 
not exceeding $100 in any one year. 
ALABAMA.—None. 
TEXAS.—To no extent. 
ARKANSAS.—No extent. 
North Central Division— 
OHIOo.—None, except that boards of education may purchase books for indigent 
pupils. 
INDIANA.—Undéer the Indiana statute a few boards of trustees supply free text- 
books. 
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North Central Division—Continued. 


ILLINOIS.—Boards of directors have authority ty purchase text-books for indigent 
pupils only. 

MIcHIGAN.—One city in the State uses the system. 

MINNESOTA.—One or two districts. 

IowA.—No text-book law, but strong probability of immediate action. 

Missount.—The system does not prevail except in the city of Saint Louis. 

DakotTa.—No free text-books are furnished. Law permits school boards to furnish 


needy pupils. 
NEBRASKA.—Four hundred and forty districts out of 5,218 have the frec text-book 
system. 


KANSAS.—Not authorized by law. 
Western Division— 


MontTANA.—Universally. 

CoLORADO.—It is allowed by law, but has not been adopted to any considerable 
extent. 

ARrizonA.—Is not in use. 

NEVADA.—Each school district is authorized to supply free text-books only to chil- 
dren whose parents are too poor to purchase them. 

Iparo.—Indigent pupjls are furnished text-books by the district boards of trustees, 
but application for such aid is seldom made. 

OrnEGON.—The free text-book system does not prevail in this State, 

CALIFORNIA.—To indigent pupils only. 

ALASKA,—AUI books furnished by the Government. 
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CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


Satisfactory progress of public education in cities—Discussion concerning the readjustment of the sal- 
aries of assistant teachers—The advantages to be derived from the general employment of men as 
principals demonstrated by the superintendents of the schools of Macon, Ga., and Pawtucket, R. 
{.—The importance ofschool savings banks in teaching children habits of economy—Lack of syste- 
matie physical training in the schools,and the need therefor—Gradual abandonmentof harsh 
methods of discipline—Arguments for and against half-day sessions—The division of classes for 
purposes of recitation and study—Recess or no recess—Causes and remedies suggested for tru- 
anecy—The proper attitude to be assumed toward tardiness—Experiences of various cities in their 
efforts to secure habitual promptness—The effect of a new building upona Baltimore school— 
Results of examinations of the cyes of the school children of Memphis, Tenn., Columbus, Ohio, 
and Kansas City, Mo.—The popularity of supplementary reading, and testimony as to its value— 
The study of musicin the sechools—The simplification of arithmetiec—Civies, and other studies— 
The opposition to written examinations,and experiments in the promotion of classes without 
their use—The combination plan frequently adopted—Other methods of promotion—Unpromis- 
ing reports concerning evening schools in certain cities, and statements from other cities in which 
their condition is more encouraging—Summaries of city reports, arranged alphabetically —Ex- 
planation of the table of comparative statistics, and remarks upon the same—T able of compara- 
tive statistics of city public school systems—The difficulties experienced in preparing tables of 
summaries—Comments upon the table presented—The cities of various States compared—Sum- 
mary, by States and geographical divisions, of comparative statistics of citics—Summary of same 
by classes, according to population, with observations thereupon—Remarks relating tothe table of 
absolute statisties—Table of statistics of publie school systems of 518 cities and towns, in four 
parts—List of 162 citics and towns from which no returns were received—List of 10 cities from 
which statistics unavailable for use were forwarded. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CITIES. 


A review of the work accomplished by the organized systems of schools in our cities 
during the period covered by this Report, must afford real cause for gratification. That 
substantial progress and permanent improvement have been made is apparent. More 
effective organization, better buildings, the employment of larger numbers of trained 
and experienced teachers, more rational methods of instruction, greater enrolment and 
more regular attendance on the part of the pupils, are among the phrases which occur 
most frequently in the reports forwarded to this Office. Nor do these encouraging re- 
ports come from a single State or section. New England continues to manifest the zeal 
in the common schools that has so long distinguished that section, but the reports for 
the year indicate that in the interest shown by the people and in the manner in which 
they sustain the schools, New England maintains but scant supremacy over other sec- 
tions. In the newer cities of the West, and in the impoverished States of the South, 
where there was perhaps the greatest need for improvement, have appeared signs of 
marked progress and commendable interest in school affairs. The increased number of 
Southern cities represented in the statistical tables, and the number of new systems 
mentioned in the verbal summaries, possess a significance that can not be mistaken. 

The popular appreciation of the schools can not be better illustrated than. by the difii- 
culty everywhere felt in providing new accommodations as fast as they are needed by the 
constantly growing schools. The cities in which the number of sittings is sufficient for 
all the requirements of the schools are rare; yet the cities that do not greatly extend 
their school facilities every year are much more so. 

In the pages immediately following may be found the opinions of experienced edu- 
cators upon many questions relating primarily to education in cities that have attracted 
the attention of the school world, with brief descriptions of the status of various im- 
provements suggested or undertaken. 


SALARIES OF PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


‘‘The impression has been somewhat prevalent in the past, that the candidate for the 
teacher’s vocation who has not the experience or attainments requisite for a position in 
grammar school grades, can be tried in the primary schools. This impression is de- 
cidedly wrong. The person who has not the literary attainments sufficient for a gram- 
mar school, is not qualified to occupy the teacher’s desk of a school of any grade; and 
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certainly no position demands special preparation, pecnliar tact, and the ability and fit- 
ness which come from successful experience, more than that of the primary teacher. 

‘*The trite saying, ‘the teacher makes the school’ is so readily understood that its 
truth needs no special argument to prove it. But its truth applies nowhere with so 
much force as in the primary grades. The primary teacher, more than any other, must 
draw from her own resources to awaken and keep alive an interest in the minds of the 
children who are yet incapable of prolonged study from the text-books, and have not 
acquired the power of independent, patient investigation. 

‘* The fact also bas come to be recognized that our primary schools are really the 
foundation of our educational structure. In them are commenced the formation of those 
habits which, gaining strength during the various stages of intellectual, moral, and 
physical growth, influence thought and action during the whole course of subsequent 
school training. Nor is this all. As ‘first impressions are the most tasting,’ so the 
habits thus early formed will not only affect the entire course of training to be acquired 
in the schools, but also will characterize, in a large measure, the person of mature years. 

‘*The impression to which I have referred gave rise to tle practice—which still pre- 
vails in connection with your schools—of grading ths salaries according to consecutive 
stages in the classification of the schools, assigning the minimum salary to the teachers 
in the primary grades. ‘This practice has the tendency on the one hand, to cause the 
work in primary schools to be regarded as an inferior order of service, from which the 
teachers gain promotion when they succeed in obtaining a transfer to the grammar 
grades. On the other hand, its influence is to discourage the competent and faithful 
whose increased and superior ability and skill in their chosen line of work, have been 
shown by the sure test of experience; or else, perhaps, its effect is to lead them to ac- 
cept similar positions in other localities where better remuneration is given for the 
effective work which they have become able to accomplish. . 

‘The principle of grading the salaries with reference to qualifications and experience 
is right; but when the promotions to higher grades of salary are on tlie ground of suc- 
cessful experience they should be male for the double purpose of encouraging the teach- 
ers to aim at progressive efficiency, and of inducing those who have achieved a success 
to continue their service in our schools, in the very kind of work in which they have he- 
come adepts. A gradation of salaries on this principle need not involve great additional 
expense ; because, while the salaries for the experienced primary teachers would be con- 
siderably larger than now paid, those for the inexperienced would be less.’’ [From the 
report of Superintendent W. W. Waterman, Clinton, Mass. | 

The force of arguments similar to those set forth above is generally recognized, and 
several cities have already recast their scheme of salaries in accordance with the plan 
which Mr. Waterman recommends for adoptionin Clinton. Theschool directors of Port- 
land, Oregon, say: ‘‘Our experience has demonstrated that we are obliged to pay our 
eighth or primary grade teachers a higher salary than some of the more advanced grades. 
The reason of this is obvious; it requires greater experience to handle and properly 
teach children of six years than to teach those a little older.’’ 

At Chelsea, Mass.: ‘*The scale of salaries received a new adjustment and adoption by 
the board to take effect in September (at the beginning of the school year), by which 
the majority of assistant teachers now receive an increase of $50 per annum. Instead 
of maintaining longer a distinction in the salaries paid in the higher grades, it was 
thought that the duties and responsibilities of all were equal, and should receive like 
compensation, the high school and special teachers excepted.’’ 

In summing up the recent improvements made in the Philadelphia schools, the presi- 
dent of the board of education uses these words: ‘‘ The compensation of teachers was so 
modified as to lessen the distinction formerly existing among the assistants, caused by 
the wide differences in their salaries. The tendency has been towards an equalization of 
salary, and therefore in the direction of equal rank and honor. The plan of increasing 
the salary upon the basis of the term of service has become thoroughly established, and 
has yielded many excellent results.’’ 

A difference yet remains, however, in the salaries of the teachers between the lower 
grades and those in the higher. President Steel further says: ‘‘I trust that at the 
earliest opportunity this discrimination against primary and secondary teachers may 
be removed. The board will pardon me for reiterating my conviction that it is the 
duty of this board to equalize the compensation of assistants in every department of 
the schools. We shall never be able to get the kind of service that is needed in the 
lower schools until the salaries are made the same as those in the higher. Noone can 
blame capable and ambitious teachers, employed in primary and secondary schools, 
for seeking promotion to the grammar schools. The higher salary paid in the latter is 
the just reward for the better service which they are able to render; and the constant 
drain upon the primary schools must go on until a position in them is made equal in 
rank and salary to one in the higher department. I believe that culture, training, and 
experience are needed quite as much in the primary as in the grammar school; but 
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we shall fail to secure these qualities in the latter until the pay is made the same as 
in the former. Make the salaries of all grades of teachers alike; and teachers will ’ 
then seek employment where they feel they can do the best and most satisfactory work, 

regardless of other considerations. The rules of this board require the same ac- 
quirements for primary teachers as for grammar school teachers. Taken all in all, 

no one can fairly say that the work required differs essentially as to difficulty or 
amount in any of the departments; and there is no just reason why the position of a 
teacher in a primary school should not be equal in honor and profit to that in any other 
department of the public school system. No duty of the board seems to me more im- 
perative than this, and I trust that some action upon this important matter may be taken 
at an early day.’’ 


WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS. 


In August, 1886, the board of education of Columbus, Ohio, resolved that thereafter in 
case of a vacancy in the principalship of a building of twelve or more rooms, a nian be 
employed. Since women had previously filled these positions, this action was an inno- 
vation of considerable importance, and provoked a great dealof discussion. Three such 
vacancies have occurred since the passage of the resolution, and in accordance with the 
determinatiun of the board, men have been selected to fili them. 

For a number of years only lady teachers have been employed in the schoolsof Macon, 
Ga. The superintendent says: ‘‘Five years of close observation and a careful compari- 
son, as opportunity offered, of the work done by these ladies with that done in similar 
grades of public schools in other cities, have not made me feel that in the matter of 
instruction our pupils lost anything by the substitution of ladies for men in the highest 
grade of our grammar schools. * * * But in the general administration of these 
schools the directing hand and the personal presence of a man are also absolutely neces- 
sary.’? He therefore asks for ‘‘the appointment of a man whose duty it shall be to 
supervise these schools and make himself felt in every room and class.”’ 

Mr. Alvin F. Pease, superintendent of the Pawtucket, R. I., schools, believes in the 
superiority of male principals, for these reasons: 

‘They have usually more executive ability than women. They have a larger abe 
quaintance with practical business and a better knowledge of ‘the world.’ * oy 
Besides, it usually occurs that boys of 13 to 15 years of age need the strong influence 
and restraining power of a man; and where that influence is felt, the oceasion for special 
discipline is largely removed. In some of our best grammar schools it frequently hap- 
pens that there is no necessity for the infliction of punishment for weeks or even terms 
at a time; and the same influence over the larger pupils extends to the other rooms of 
the building, so that a majority of the cases of insubordination and serious difficulty 
occur in smaller buildings where there is no male principal.” 


ScHOOL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


‘“The importance of teaching children to save, not so much for the amounts hoarded 
as for the educational value of the weekly lesson, has for many years been recognized 
with more or less earnestness by the managers of charitable and mission schools. In most 
of our cities various simple and practical methods have been used, in connection with vol- 
untary school work to help the waifs of our population to acquire habits of thriit; 
but it is a rather curious fact that the first public school (Third Ward Grammar School 
of Long Island City, N. Y.) in the United States to adopt as part of its weekly drill the 
savinys-bank plan only did so in 1885, and that during 1886 but six other public schools 
followed suit. Now, however, many school boards are moving in that direction, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that during this year more than one hundred schools 
will have introduced the plan into their curriculum. 

‘Such an absolutely new departure in the education of American children must in- 
terest all mothers, and it behooves them clearly to understand what school banks are, 
the drift of their teaching, and its effect on character. 

‘* Fortunately school banks are no experiment, although a novel addition to the mate 
school system of the United States; therefore those who advocate their general adoption 
in this country can support the demand by pointing to the experience of a great nation, 
France. The economic training of the French people was proved to the admiration of 
the civilized world in 1870, after the Franco-Prussian War, when the war indemnity was 
subscribed several times over, mainly by the bourgeoisie and peasantry, and this stu- 
pendous act of patriotic thrift, M. Gambetta said, was largely due to the industrious 
and saving character of the French women; therefore any national teaching in economy 
adopted by France must claim our serious investigation. 

‘Until this year no special book or treatise on school savings-banks was published in 
English, and except in government reports little information was available in any 
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language; but Miss Agnes Lambert, of London, has just published a small School Bank 
Manual, and Mr. J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, has issued a JZistory of the Penny 
School Savings-Banks of the Public Schools of Long Island City, N. Y. Timely as such 
directions are for educators and school boards, reports and pamphlets do not tempt the 
general reader, who is almost always a busy, often tired, man or woman; so we propose 
for the benefit of all those interested in children, to state briefly what school banks are, 
and why they are valuable helps to national education. 

‘‘'The modus operandi.of a school bank is as follows: Having arranged with some sav- 
ings-bank to receive deposits, the principal of a school gives notice to the several classes 
that every Monday morning their teacher when calling the roll, will receive their small 
savings (from 1 cent up to 50 cents). On making the first deposit, a pupil is given a card 
with his or her name, date, and amount deposited, receipted by the teacher; this card 
the pupil keeps, presenting it every time a deposit is made, the card having dates for 
the whole school year. ; 

‘‘After the first few collections, when, like any other new drill, children are awkward, 
‘fifteen minutes is sufficient to receive the savings of a class of 50.’ The teacher ap- 
points some bright pupil ‘collector,’ who takes the card and money from each child and 
hands it to the teacher, who counts the money, receipts the card, and returns it to the © 
scholar. The ordinary roll-book serves asa record. book. For instance, a name is called— 
‘Jane Smith.’ She makes answer, ‘ Three cents,’ and three cents is entered in the sav- 
ings column opposite Jane Smith’s name. If nothing has been saved, a Gross so indi- 
cates, and merely ‘attenda nce’ is marked. The principal, who is the de facto treasurer, 
requires a special book for names of depositors and amounts saved, as the savings of all 
classes are handed to him, and he sends them each day to the savings-bank, getting a 
receipt for the whole amount. When a pupil has saved 25 cents (or any other sum 
agreed on) he is given a bank-book, and becomes a regular contributor—although inter- 
est is rarely paid on very small sums—and until he receives a book his name does not 
go on the journal of the savings-bank, but his savings are kept to the credit of the prin- 
cipal in what is called a ‘ general fund.’ These pupil bank-books, kept by the princi- 
pal, are sent to the bank monthly to be balanced. They can be taken home at regular 
dates to be shown to parents; and during vacation, or when a pupil leaves, he receives 
his book. Money can bedrawn out at any time with the consent of parents or guardians, 
by procuring the principal’s signature. After leaving school permanently a scholar can 
still continue to use the school bank-book for other savings. 

‘*This simple plan, insuccessful operation in several American schools, differs slightly 
in some of its details from that used in Europe; but it has been carefully worked out to 
suit our own school system, can be modified by any intelligent set of teachers or school 
directors to meet local views and needs, and fulfils the essential requisite of a school 
bank—that it should form part of the school course. 

‘‘On January 1, 1887, 7 schools in the United States had ‘adopted’ school savings- 
banks, 6 of these being in or near Long Island City, and 1 in McCook, Nebr. What had 
theyadded to their curriculum? Strictly an object lesson in thrift, industry, self-denial— 
a practical lesson which, without pushing any theoretical instruction out of its way, can 
do more to undermine the dangerous communistic spirit of the age than any amount of 
mere book learning. 

‘*A woman is principal of the first American school with a school bank, and out of 
450 scholars 403 are depositors, having saved from March, 1885, to January, 1887, 
$2,382; of this amount $602 was withdrawn for use, and $1,780 remained ‘due depos- 
itors,’ an average of $4.16 per child. 

‘‘ Before passing to our second point—the educational value of school banks—a few 
facts in connection with their encouragement and growth in Europe may meet and an- 
swer in advance objections which will occur to many to whom the question of juvenile 
thrift is new and objectionable. 

‘‘France, the only country with a national system of school banks, between 1874 and 
1886 established 24,000 of these banks, with nearly half a million of depositors, whose 
savings aggregated a trifle less than 12,000,000 francs, or about $2,400,000. 

‘‘Spurred by this marvelous example, the educators of other nations turned their at- 
tention to school banks. Italy has 3,456, Hungary 700, and various Belgian cities have 
adopted them with success. Great Britain, with 19,000 elementary schools, teaching 
4,000,000 children, has only 2,000 school banks, but their unprecedented success in 
towns like Liverpool, Birmingham, and Manchester shows that where school boards 
and teachers understand the matter their growth is certain. In 1885 the Board schools 
of Liverpool had 74 banks, numbering 10,000 depositors, who that year deposited $20,- 
000, drew out $15,000, and left $5,000 in the Liverpool Savings-Bank. In that same 
year English educators showed their estimate of school banks in a circular for instruc- 
tion of the Education Department, addressed to school inspectors, where it was ex- 
pressly stated that where circumstances permit, a school must have a savings-bank if 
it desires the aid granted to schools that are reported as ‘‘excellent.’’ 
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‘Tt has been well said that schocl banks are to the lesson in thrift what pen, ink, 
and paper are to the lesson in writing, and although much abuse has been heaped on 
our over-education of the masses, few would seriously curtail the facility with which 
every child born on American soil can learn to read and write. When the equal value 
of the other lesson is understood, we will be no less reluctant to deprive our children, 
the men and women who are to complete any good works begun by us, of instruction 
in that high human office, economy, said by Emerson to be ‘a sacrament when its aim 
is grand.’’? [Catherine Baldwin in Harper’s Bazar. ] 

To this it may only be well to add the following, from the report of the superintend- 
ent of the Rutland, Vt., schools for 1886-87: ‘‘The savings-bank feature continues to 
operate satisfactorily, the total average deposit being about $75 per month. There 
are now 453 accounts among the scholars and an aggregate deposit of $1,323.26.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


This subject has not yet been accorded the attention it deserves. In a few instances 
gymnasiums have been provided for the students of high schools, but beyond the gen- 
eral calisthenic exercises that obtain in some localities, no provision has been made by 
any city for the systematic training of pupils of the elementary grades. An occasional 
recommendation or reference to the matter by some superindendent or school committee 
is the only evidence that the necessity of such training in the schools is felt. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from recent reports: 

‘*Too many principals and teachers mistake for physical culture the performance of 
a few dilatory movements once or twice aday. * * * Beyond all other things, at- 
tention should be paid: first, to the preservation of the functions, afterward to their 
development; yet the unnatural focus, the cramped hand, folded arms, and contracted 
chest are not hard to find, though they have no place in the economy of nature and cer- 
tainly not in the school room. After these have been carefully remedied, it is time 
enough to think of training the eye, the hand, and the ear, to expand the chest, and to 
strengthen the back muscles; but to attempt to undo in five minutes the harm that has 
been done in five hours is manifestly useless. Above all considerations develop a sound 
body, if possible, and then a sound mind, and ‘mens sana tn corpore sano’ will be no 
longer a mere formula.’’ [From the report of the superintendent of schools, New York 
City. | 

‘*In any system af education worthy of the name, physical culture must be a promi- 
nent factor. Muscle needs to be developed as well as brain. Indeed, mental power is, 
to a great extent, dependent upon a robust physical development. ‘To cultivate one to 
the exclusion of the other is to disjoin things which the Creator never intended to be 
separated. a 

‘¢Tt is too much to expect that our regular teachers, who have had no special instruc- 
tion in this subject, will be able to lay out and pursue a well arranged course of instruc- 
tion in physical culture for the children in their schools. It needs an expert, a special- 
ist, one who has had a thorough drill in physical movements and who can direct the 
kind of exercises to which children should be subjected from the time they enter the 
primary school till they are graduated from the high school.’’ [Superintendent Wm. 
Connell, Fall River, Mass. ] 

‘Ags the games are to the kindergarten course so ought calisthenics to be to the dis- 
trict scheol, namely, a timely alternation to physical training from mental application, 
which in the young may easily be pushed beyond the limits of unflagging interest. Not 
only ought this exercise to be given a regular place on the programme of every school, 
but its occasional omission from the actual work of the day ought not to be excused ex- 
cept for a good and sufficient cause.’? [Report of Board of Public Schools, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

The pupils of the Rochester, N. Y., Academy three years ago obtained the permission of 
the board of education to fit wp an unused chapel as a gymnasium. An advantageous 
arrangement was made by which the services of an instructor were secured without cost, 
and thus the benefits of physical culture were obtained almost without effort on the part 
of the board. . 

It appears that the instruction has been extended in a measure to the children of the 
lower grades, since a late report states that ‘‘ physical exercises are carried more or less 
into every grade of our schools. * * * The exercises are varied in the upper grades, 
both with dumb-bells and swinging clubs. The competition in the several schools is 
great, and each school is trying to excel the other. The result of this training is such 
that the muscles are greatly strengthened, the body better developed, the mind increased 
in capacity, giving the whole system a tone of healthfulness heretofore almost unknown 
among school children.’’ 

The question of introducing general systematic instruction in gymnastics in the schools 
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of Cleveland, Ohio, is thus discussed by the president of the board of education in his 
report for 1885-86: 

‘‘ The object of educational training is the general preparation for life. Man possesses 
a dual nature, soul and body; general and harmonious education therefore must embrace 
the body as well, and demands of the educator the furtherance of physical development 
and culture. In practical life a strong and well trained body is indispensable; labor 
and. effort are abortive, when the spirit has not a storm proof physical instrument— 
when the shock that smites the spirit also prostrates the body. General culture and 
practical fitness for life both require gymnastic training, and therefore gymnastics have 
a just claim to our recognition in our system of public education.’’ 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


‘The most important change, which these later years have brought, has been the com- 
ing in of more sympathetic relations between teacher and pupil; in less show of au- 
thority and more real power; in letting down the formal barriers of restraint, and letting 
in a sweeter and truer control; in bringing the teacher’s platform nearer the pupil’s 
desk, and the teacher herself closer the pupil’s mind and heart. In furnishing a mel- 
lower light and a purer air for the school room the teacher has fully kept pace with the 
architect.’? [Superintendent George Howland, Chicago. ] 

‘*One of the most important steps taken by the board of education—a step taken, as 
I believe, in good faith and in the interest of humanity—has been the permanent abolition 
of corporal punishment in the schools of our city. The resolution passed to this effect 
by the board was a general surprise to the faculty of teachers as well as to the citizens 
of Cleveland. There have been not wanting warning voices in the public prints and 
among the people condemning the action of the board as premature, inconsiderate, and 
even demagogical. It is a matter of special pleasure and satisfaction to me to inform 
you that the discipline of the classes has not suffered through the abolition of corporal 
punishment. The question whether it will ever again be desirable may safely and 
calmly be submitted to posterity.’”’ [President E. A. Schellentrager, of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, school board. ] 

‘The by-law prohibiting corporal punishment of any kind is still an essential part 
of the system of discipline. The severest punishment that may be inflicted is suspen- 
sion or expulsion, and the efficiency of the system is clearly apparent in the constant 
diminution of the number of these suspensions.’’ [Report of New York City school 
board. | 

‘‘The abolishment of corporal punishment has not added to the number of mischiev- 
ous or backward pupils. The unlimited use of the rod is certainly not desirable. It 
may be, however, that its use under some restrictions, to be devised by the board may 
be advisable, for it seems there are mischievous and ill-behaved pupils, who undoubtedly 
would be benefited by the application of it.”? [Superintendent John Miller, Newburgh, 
NY] 

‘*Corporal punishment will be allowed only in exceptional cases, and then it must be 
inflicted in the presence of the superintendent.’’ [A rule of the Atchison, Kans., 
board. ] 

‘No corporal punishment is permitted, except by request or consent of parents or 
guardians. While many object to the use of corporal punishment asa means of discipline 
in schoo], I would not recommend its abolition. Cases are likely to arise in any school 
in which corporal punishment, if applied in the right spirit and in the proper manner, 
is the best and most effectual means to which a teacher can resort.’’ [Superintendent 
John Cooper, Leavenworth, Kans. ] 

‘* As the State law explicitly forbids the infliction of corporal punishment in schools, 
suspension or expulsion must be resorted to when moral suasion fails. Cases occasion- 
aily arise where it seems as though this prohibition was a mistake, where Solomon’s ad- 
monition, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,’ should be heeded. However, as long as 
the present Jaw remains in force, parents should be the responsible parties in the ques- 
tion of ‘spoiling the child.’ No law forbids their use of the rod.’’ [Mr. A. W. Edson, 
city superintendent, Jersey City, N. J.] 

‘*Your committee would report that in its opinion the law prohibiting corporal pun- 
ishment by the principals of our schools has had a bad influence on the pupils; that the 
ill-disposed scholars take advantage of it, knowing that the greatest punishment that 
can be meted out to them for their disobedience is either suspension or expulsion, which 
in many cases is more of a gratification to them than a punishment.’? [Committee on 
visitation, Paterson, N. J.] 


HALF-DAY SESSIONS. 


This plan, originally devised as a temporary expedient to be utilized only in the 
absence of accommodations sufficient to permit the attendance of all pupils during the 
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entire day, has been received with high favor in some localities. Mr. D. C. Tillotson 
says, in his last report as superintendent of schools at Topeka, Kans.: ‘‘The first grades 
have for a number of years been managed on the half-day plan—one setof pupils attend- 
ing in the forenoon, andjanotherin the afternoon. This saves from eight to ten teachers, 
saving about $5,000 per year in running expenses. This saving has put the board on a 
sound financial basis, and experience shows that the pupils lose nothing in scholarship. 
A child will do as much mental labor in a half-day as should be required in the twenty- 
four hours.’’ ; 

The superintendent at Rockville, Ind., reports: ‘‘Since our Jast public announce- 
ment we have adopted and tested the half-day system for first year pupils. The plan 
has proved entirely satisfactory. While it maintains the interest and vigor of the school, 
it also sustains the scholarship and prepares the grade for promotion upon a record that 
the all-day plau can not secure. The continuance ofthe system is especially desired.’’ 

After an experience covering a yesr with half-day sessions in the primary schools, Mr. 
M. L. Knight, of Beaver Falls, Pa., thus states the disadvantages and advantages of the 
plan: ‘‘I find even in these lower rooms a clasg of older pupils, who have had but a 
limited opportunity of attending school, who have made but little advancement, but 
who are old enough to study. Some are found whose time when not in school is spent 
on the street, or in company with those whose influence is evil, and whose conduct is 
demoralizing. A few instances have also been reported where pupils were deeply inter- 
ested in school when permitted to attend all day, but when in attendance half a day 
they seemed to lose much of the former interest. In these instances I believe the half- 
day system has been a disadvantage. 

‘*On the other hand, I have found many advantages, among which I would mention 
improvement in order, fewer cases of discipline, a much purer and more healthful at- 
mosphere in the school-rooms, and consequently, better health among pupils, only one 
death occurring in eight months out of an enrollment of over 1,600 pupils. I found also 
a more intimate acquaintance and personal knowledge of the disposition and ability of 
pupils by the teacher, greater contidence and less restraint on the part of pupils, thus 
transforming the rigid government so often found in the school-room into the more per- 
fect freedom of the kindergarten or the family. 

‘‘T have endeavored to take an unbiased view of this system, and to formulate a report 
based upon facts. While Iam notable from our brief trial of the system, to recommend 
the plan for permanent adoption in all of the rooms in which it has been tried, I will 
say, however, without hesitation, that for children the first year in school, whether few 
or many are in the room, I am satisfied that three hours’ drill each day, such as is given 
in our first primary rooms, is long enough. Pupils of this age can not study, hence they 
learn only while being taught, and if they can receive the same attention and instruc- 
tion in three hours that they otherwise would receive in six, I can see no advantage to 
be gained by the long period of confinement. The school-room is not a nursery, but a 
place to receive and impart instruction. 

‘* What has been said respecting pupils in school the first year is to a great extent true 
of children of the second or even the third year in school, and yet the exceptions here- 
inbefore referred to leave it an open question. If permission were given, and suitable 
provision made whereby those who desire the privilege and would be benefited thereby 
could attend both morning and afternoon sessions, I believe it would meet with favor 
and be open to but few objections.”? 

Superintendent W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C., looks with little favor on the plan 
which allows the pupils’ attendance but half the school day, and devotes a considerable 
part of his report to the subject. He says: ‘‘A half day at school is enough for a first 
or second grade pupil, if the school is not well taught or isin an unhealthful, uncom- 
fortable, or uninviting school-room. These conditions, however, ought not to exist. 
The school-room should be commodious, well lighted and well ventilated, clean and 
wholesome, and not overcrowded. Our teachers are competent to teach well, and where 
oppportunity is given do teach well. * * * ‘The greater part of the moral effect of 
school life is lost to the child by the half-day school. Time is an important element in 
good teaching, particularly in the primary grades, as it is a necessary element in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and in the assimilation of thought. If knowledge is to be gained by 
effort, and its value proved by experiment and application before it can become a source 
of power to its possessor, teaching that is wholly didactic has but little in it that is purely 
educational. Yet the teacher who has 50 or 60 pupils to instruct in three short hours, 
shortened by the encroaching darkness of a winter day, can do little or nothing in the 
way of training. The primary pupil of six or seven years, who is learning to see, who 
is taking his first steps in language, cannot be properly taught didactically. He learns 
to see, to talk, to read, to write, by seeing, talking, reading, writing; he learns num- 
bers only by handling numbers of things; he learns forms by making and comparing 
forms; and he learns to represent forms by muca practice in representation. The child 
himself must do. 
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“‘The teacher’s office is to direct, to guide; and as the young learner is teaching him- 
self by self-activity, requiring much time, the exercises must be ehanged frequently, that 
he may have proper recreation, and this also requires much time. ‘The child’s school 
hours should be spent in doing or in activity for specific mental improvement, alternated 
by doing or physical activity for recreation, enjoyment, or specific physical improvement. 
This takes time. If the teacher has not the time to do this work right, she will dictate 
the scholastic part of the work and the child will suffer by loss of both mental self-activ- 
ity and the physical activity. The primary schools should take the child as they find him 
coming from the home, with all the perceptive faculties active, contributing to enjoyment 
and adding to knowledge, and should seek to teach him by the continued activity of 
these same faculties systematically directed for specific purposes, and should not so radi- 
cally change the child’s life as to make his school life a mere memory drill. But the 
short-time school conyerts the teaching into almost purely memoriter work. 

‘‘ Manual training begins in the kindergarten and should be continued in the primary 
school, but the child in the half-day school has no time to draw, to make forms of clay, 
or, by folding and cutting paper, or by laying sticks or other means; has no time to rep- 
resent forms. His time must be spent in committing to memory that which he may 
or may not understand, because the scholastic grade work must be done. 

‘That healthy, mental, moral, and physical growth that can come to childhood only 
by wisely directed, systematic, pleasing, and conscious self-activity can not be realized 
in a half-day school. That pure, natural, and earnest love for truth and knowledge is 
never known by the child who receives without question or investigation doses of facts 
as from the hands of one who has diagnosed and prescribed without explanation. Most 
of our teachers can do the legitimate work of the primary school properly, but they com- 
plain that the half-day school does not afford the time for doing it, and their complaint 
is well founded. Little time is allowed for calisthenic exercises, for games, for songs, 
and the repetition of mottoes; butall effort must be directed to accomplishing the grade 
work, that can be done only by continued pouring in, and a nervous, hurried, and too 
often meaningless memory drill. No one knows this better than the conscientious 
teacher, and noone speaks of it more frequently or more feelingly. That such memoriter 
work can be found in the schools is too true, That such work is found in the schools is 
not the fault of the teacher who is forced to do work on the half-time allotment. If we 
would have more and better training in school, and fewer home lessons to be studied by 
our small children, we must give more time and better opportunity to do the work. 

‘‘Six hours may be too long for the youngest child to go to school, but four hours—two 
in the forenoon and two in the afternoon, or five hours—two and a half in the forenoon 
and two and a half in the afternoon, for the child to be alternately working and play- 
ing, improving and resting, developing mentally and developing physically, by turn, are 
none too many. ‘The child is better off in such a school than at play.”’ 


DIVISION OF CLASSES. 


The following rule prevails in the schools of Washington, D. C.: ‘‘ They [the teachers] 
shail divide their schools, when all pupils are of one grade, into two sections, and shall 
have one section studying while the other is reciting, as far as practicable. In penman- 
ship, drawing, vocal music, and a few general exercises and explanations, the schoolshould 
be instructed as a whole.’’ 

This arrangement is in use in a number of cities. In many cities of smaller size in 
which semi-annual promotions are the rule, it has been necessary to assign two classes 
of different grade to each teacher for the sake of economy, and in nearly every case of 
this kind the results have shown not only that the financial interests of the city have 
been advanced, but that the quality of the instruction has actually been improved. 

At Steubenville, Ohio, ‘‘ this has been the plan followed for the past seven years, and 
it is believed to be better than having all pupils in one class.”’ 

Mr. H. M. Maxson, of Attleborough, Mass., suggests that ‘‘in the arrangement of 
classes it would be an improvement to give each teacher 40 pupils of two nearly equal 
grades, rather than 40 pupilsofone grade. Nearly all the recitation work ina school of one 
grade should be done in two divisions; thus the number of recitations with one grade 
in a room is about the same as it would be with a like number of pupils in two grades. 
The higher grade would suffer no loss in consequence of each teacher having two grades, 
while many of the lower grade would gain much by what they heard of the recitation 
of the higher grade. There would also be a greater variety of work for the teacher, 
and no necessity for teaching the same thinz twice each day, with the loss of interest 
which necessarily follows from such repetition.”’ 

Mr. Joseph O’Connor, deputy superintendent of San Francisco common schools, 
thinks that, ‘‘ the elasticity would be increased and the time and money saving made 
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greater if each class were arranged to consist of two consecutive grades; for then, with- 
out at all disturbing the general order and classification, the teacher might atany time 
promote deserving pupils from the lower to the higher division of the class.’’ 

This gentleman quotes, in further support of his proposition, a letter from the prin- 
cipal of the Vallejo (California) High School, as follows: ‘‘For three years past the 
grammar schools of Vallejo have been arranged with two grades in each room. The 
teachers have all had experience of years with one grade in a room, and now three 
years’ experience with two grades in each room, and all prefer having two grades in 
each room; not one would willingly change to the one-grade arrangement.’’ 

The following method of division reported from Decatur, Ind., also finds support- 
ers: ‘‘The four grades of the primary department and the first two grades of the 
grammar department are each divided into two classes. The work of the two classes 
is the same, the only difference being the thoroughness with which the work is done, 
Pupils are transferred by the teacher from one class to another at any time on merit. 
By this means no pupil is held back on account of a dull class, but is permitted te go 
on as soon as he is ready. While this is no detriment to the indolent, it is of great ad- 
- vantage to the industrious.’’ 


REcESS oR No RECESS. 


The recess question continues to be one concerning which men wise in school affairs 
disagree. The year has brought forth nothing new or important in the way of argument, 
for the main points in the discussion had been frequently elaborated in past years. It 
may be well, however, to add the results of another year’s experience to the supply of 
testimony pro and con, that has accumulated. 

. Mr. A. P. Marble, rejoicing that the schools under his supervision in Worcester, Mass., 
did not discard the recess plan, says: ‘‘ We may congratulate ourselves that we were 
left behind in this instance by the so-called car of ‘progress.’ The progress is the wrong 
way.’’ 

The Mankato, Minn., superintendent does not believe in ‘‘no recess,’’ and in the 
schools of that city the recess time in inclement weather is profitably employed by the 
teachers in teaching the girls to knit and crochet. 

The Danvers, Mass., school committee explain that an intermission in the school 
work at noon is better suited to the habits of the majority of the people of that town, 
and is for that reason, preferable, even if no other were urged. 

In New York City there are 2 sessions of 3 hours each, daily. — 

In behalf of ‘‘no-recess’? is the following from Albany, N. Y.: ‘‘The fifth year of 
the no-recess system has corroborated the evidence of previous years, that, as promotive 
of healthfulness and moral and intellectual progress, it is a great step in advance over 
the old-fashioned mid-session recess.’’ 

The esteem. in which the system is held in Muscatine, Iowa, is shawn by this utterance 
from the principal of one of the ward schools: ‘‘ Another benefit from the no-recess plan 
is a fuller and more regular attendance in the higher grades. It gives more time for 
necessary ‘chores’ at home by shortening the school sessions, and hence more time to 
attend the regular school sessions.’’ 

From Attleborough, Mass.: ‘‘ For a year and a half the schools have followed the no- 
recess plan. Last year and also this I made inquiries of teachers as to its results. 
The universal testimony is that it is satisfactory to the teachers, and also to the parents, 
as far as their opinion is known. ‘The only thing approaching complaint in this con- 
nection has been concerning excuses to leave the room, and the co-operation of parents 
with teachers will easily remove this.’ 


TRUANCY. 


In the requirements for an efficient system of schools the importance of regular attend- 
ance on the part of the pupils comes next to the necessity of securing competent teach- 
ers. There must always be unavoidable reasons which necessitate the occasional absence 
of a child from school. The occurrence of such reasons is recognized as unfortunate but 
necessary, and does not, therefore, cause concern. Save in exceptional cases, as during 
the general prevalence of disease, the proportion of absences from such causes to the total’ 
membership is practically uniform in all cities. It is not this proportion, but the num- 
ber of absences for which there is no legitimate excuse that school managers every- 
where exert themselves to reduce. The aversion of some children to the schools, and 
the indifference of their parents, are supposed to be the most common causes for need- 
less absences. 

In those States where attendance is required by law the employment of special officers to 
seek out absentees and bring them into the schools, has become quitecommon. That plan 
has usually yielded excellent results in the cities, Such an officer being broughtin con- 
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tact with children who yield reluctant obedience to the law may be expected to discover 
facts which would not ordinarily be known to the teachers, and to recommend remedies 
that would not suggest themselves to those whose acquaintance with truants is limited 
to the intercourse of the school room. 

There can be little doubt that the following from the report of the truant officer at 
Haverhill, Mass., might be said of the majority of cities: 

‘‘In almost every instance the boys who give me the most trouble are those who have 
the least care at home, both as regards their moral training and personal appearance. 
Some of the worst cases I have to contend with are those who are obliged to attend school 
with clothing so indecent as to make them ashamed to mingle with their well-clad as- 
sociates. There are some parents who utterly refuse to send their children to school, not 
being able to clothe them respectably, and there are as many pupils out of school from 
that cause as from any other.”’ 

The superintendent at Williamsport, Pa., is inclined to throw much of the blame for 
truancy upon the parents of the delinquent, and states that they are often ‘‘ willing to 
cover the fault of the child by lying to shield him from merited punishment.”’ 


At Hartford, Conn., the question of absence and excuses had grown to such import- ° 


ance that the board took decisive action upon thesubject during the year in the form of 
a vote ‘‘ that no excuse be granted by the acting school visitor, excusing any pupil from 
attendance at the whole or any part of the regular session of any school in this town, or 
from any of the regular exercises of such schoo}, except upon the certificate of a repu- 
table physician that such excuse is required by the state of such pupil’s health.”’ 


PUNCTUALITY. 


Closely related to the question of school attendance is that of promptness. Upon this 
subject Mr. Henry N. Mertz, superintendent of the Steubenville, Ohio, schools, thus 
sensibly expresses his views: 

‘‘As regards tardiness there is a golden mean that the teacher should strive to main- 
tain. The evil effects both on the school and in the formation of the habits of the child 
are recognized by all, and no reasonable effort should be spared to prevent all unneces- 
sary tardiness; but the fact should be recognized also, that sometimes the child or his 
parent has to choose between tardiness and absence. There may arisesome combination 
of circumstances which make it impossible for the child to be at school on time. Now, 
tardiness may be made so odious by the teacher, and absence be so lightly passed over, 
that both parents and children prefer absence, and the child who might have been in 
school all the half-day except the first five minutes, stays away and misses the half- 
day’s instruction rather than be numbered with the tardy troop. After considering 
the effect of the interruption caused by a pupil coming in late, the moral effect upon 
the school, and the influence in forming the character of the pupil himself, we believe 
there is still a balance in favor of having the pupil come to school as soon as he can. 
No teacher should make tardiness so much greater offence than absence that children 
will prefer the latter.’’ 

Crawfordsville, Ind., a city of 7,473 inhabitants, with a school enrolment of 1,293 
and an average attendance of 995, is the only city in the country that has secured entire 
immunity from tardiness during the year. The superintendent says: ‘‘ The publication 
of the yearly catalogue with its faithful record of the attendance and punctuality of 
every pupil has had much to do toward putting our schools in the enviable position 
they occupy with respect to punctuality, as has also the kindness of the local newspa- 
pers in publishing our monthly roll of honor.’ 

Another city in the same State, Warsaw, reports only 85 cases of tardiness, but 
13,252 half-day absences. The superintendent states that, ‘‘ with the high sentiment 
against tardies, quite a number, when they find themselves tardy, return home and 
come in with a quarter ora half day’s absence, thus increasing the evil.”’ 

The plan of rewarding classes perfect in attendance with a partial holiday has been 
tried in several cities with excellent effect. Mr. M. L: Hawley, of Gloucester, Mass., 
reports: ‘‘ This object is effected by our practice of allowing schools to be dismissed an 
hour earlier on Fridays for perfect class attendance during the week. This privilege, 
with the generally admirable work of the teachers, has produced excellent results. Our 
school attendance is now at high-water mark.’’ 

At Chelsea, Mass., ‘tthe plan of dismissing one hour earlier at the close of each month 
all who have been neither absent nor tardy during said month, has undoubtedly had a 
salutary influence upon the attendance, and if one half-day were the reward instead, for 
such constancy, it is believed that the actual gain in scholarship and the formation of 
good character would more than balance the loss occasioned by the extra half-holiday.’’ 

The superintendent at Chicopee, Mass., thus bears witness to the efficacy of the plan: 

‘‘The per cent. of attendance for the year is 93.4, an increase of 2.8 over that of last 
year, which is largely due to the adoption of the plan of giving a half-holiday each 
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month to pupils, in all grades below the high schools, who are neither absent nor tardy. 
This plan, although in operation less than a half year, has proved to be a wise one, giv- 
ing us an increased percentage of attendance for each month, and consequently giving 
teachers opportunity to do more and better work in teaching; for it must be apparent to 
any one conversant with school attendance that more can he taught in thirty-nine half 
days with perfect attendance than in forty half days with broken and irregular attend- 
ance, which amounted previously in many cases to an absence of from one-eighth to 
one-half of the entire number of sessions for the month. I would most earnestly recom- 
mend the continuance of this plan.”’ : 


THE Errect oF COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS. 


‘‘Commodious, neat, convenient, well lighted and ventilated class-rooms play an 
important part in promoting the moral, intellectual, and physical usefulness of a 
school. The school at Locust Point demonstrates the truth of this statement. When 
the school, numbering about 100 pupils with 3 teachers, was kept in a dingy, cheerless 
old chapel, near its present location, it was small, difficult to manage, and although the 
teachers did everything possible to promote the efficiency of the school, yet the pupils 
were untidy, unpunctual, hard to discipline, and did not make satisfactory progress. 
After the school was transferred to the new building in which it is at present accom- 
modated, great improvement was immediately apparent—the number of pupils in- 
creased from 100 to 333, and the number of teachers from 3 to 8. The neater appear- 
ance, better conduct and attendance, greater progress, and the increased efficiency of the 
school generally, is admitted by all.’’ [From the report of Mr. Henry A. Wise, stperin- 
tendent of Baltimore, Md., schools. ] 


EFFECT OF SCHOOL WORK UPON THE EYE-SIGHT. 


This subject, in the general discussion of school hygiene, has received its share of atten- 
tion. : 

‘Tn the old school-rooms, and we need not go far back for them, the light was often 
so insufficient, that much harm undoubtedly resulted to the eyes of the children. But 
in our newer buildings so much thoughtful attention has been given to this subject, 
that the evil no longer exists there. Pupils, too, have been allowed to study with too 
little regard to position, and with the object too near the eye; perhaps with the result 
of myopia in some cases, but by no means, in my judgment, to the extent often charged. 

‘‘ The oculist is too definite, and too certain in his knowledge. Whyshould the book 
or paper always be ‘15inches from theeye?’ Five feet seven may be the average height of 
aman, and 8 the right number for his boot; but is he to be considered deformed, or a 
monstrosity, who is 5 feet 6, or who wears a number 7, or 9? 


‘‘Of over 80,000 children in our schools I have never seen one voluntarily take that 
distance, and have eminent professional opinion that such an enforced rule would 
work more harm than ever our neglect hasdone. Nothing will lie so unblushingly 
as figures. 

‘* Much attention has been given to this subject, and in many of our schools the re- 
sult is all that good sense, or good science can demand.’’ [From the report of Mr. George 
Howland, superintendent of Chicago schools. | 

The following, from the report of the board of education, describes the results of a recent 
ae of the eyes of the pupils of two of the leading public schools of Memphis, 

enn.: 

‘The eyes of 681 pupils have been examined. Of these 588 had perfect sight, 60 had 
imperfect sight from general causes, and 30 had impaired vision from eye strain. It is 
interesting to trace the gradual increase of this form of impaired sight (near-sightedness) 
from the primary classes, where it is hardly noticeable, to the highest grade, where it 
reaches 15 per cent. In this particular my results are similar to those obtained by ex- 
aminers in this and other countries. Buta point which should not be overlooked is 
this—that my examinations were confined to pupils in two different school buildings, 
each of which may be taken as a sample of its class. The Market street building has 
been recently constructed and is well arranged, both as to illumination and ventilation, 
whereas the antiquated structure on Linden street is sadly deficient in both of these 
particulars. Now, compare the percentage of near-sighted children in corresponding 
classes (fourth, fifth, and sixth) in the two buildings, and you will find that while the 
Market street school has 2.8 per cent., the Linden street school has 5 percent. These 
figures commend the new building as strongly as they condemn the old, and no stronger 
plea can be advanced for new buildings, so constructed as to furnish proper illumination 
and a plentiful supply of fresh air than is furnished by these figures, which show that 
nearly double the number of pupils with impaired sight come from a badly constructed 
building with poor light and bad air.”? 


i 
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In November, 1886, Dr. H. P. Allen, of Columbus, Ohio, was appointed by the board 
of education of that city to examine the eyes of the pupils of the public schools. In 
his report he says: 

‘‘T examined between December 12, 1886, and June 6, 1887, the eyes of 4,700 pupils 
of the public schools, as follows: Ail of the high school classes, 12 in number; all of the 
grammar schools, 72 in number; all of the primary schools, 24 in number; and 12 of the 
B, C, and D primary schools, making a total of 120 schools out of the 200 of the city. 
This included all of the children above 10 years of age, with the exception of about 250, 
who were scattered through the various lower schools. I visited all of the school build- 
ings and saw most of the school rooms. 

* The examinations were made chiefly to determine the condition of vision of the chil- 
dren, and find, in cases where vision was defective, the correcting glasses. The work was 
done in the school room during school hours. Each child was examined separately, its 
name, age, sex, nationality, complexion, color of eyes, condition of sight, and required 
glass noted at the time. * * * My records indicate the kind of trouble and the con- 
dition of sight with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes, and enable us to draw 
certain well-defined deductions. * * * Thepoints to which I wish especially to call 
your attention are as follows: 

‘First. The large number and percentage of pupils among the 4,'700 with one or two 
defective eyes—1,175 cases, or 25 per cent. of all the children examined. * * * 

‘*Second. Those with two defective eyes—936, or 20 per cent. of all the children ex- 
amined. * * * 

‘“Third. The increase in prevalence of near-sightedness as we go up the scale from 0 
per cent. in the D primary schools to 13 per cent. in the senior class of the high school, 
and 17 per cent. among the females of the senior class from 0 per cent. at the age 
of 6 years to 11.3 per cent. at the age of 17 years, showing the relation of this trouble to 
increasing age and increasing demands upon the eyes. 

“Fourth, The about equal percentage of each of the other defects in the low, inter- 
mediate, and high grades, showing their independence of increasing years and increas- 
ing demands upon the eyes. 

‘Fifth. The diminution in the percentage of good eyes as we ascend the scale, from 
80 per cent. in the D primary to 66.6 per cent. in the senior class of the high school.”’ 

A similar examination was made during the year of the eyes of pupils in the public 
schools of Kansas City .and Nevada, Mo., and of thestudents of the State normal’schools 
at Warrensburg and Iirksville, Mo., and the State universities of Missouri and Kansas, 
by Flavel B. Tiffany, M. D., of Kansas City, Mo. The results of this examination dif- 
fer in at least one material respect from those reported from Memphis and Columbus. 
The most important facts developed, with other matters of interest mentioned by the 
examiner, are here shown: 

at: verfect vision, perfect eye-sight, be enjoyed by our progeny depends largely upon 
the recognition of any defect, slight though it may be, in early life, timely correction of 
the same if possible, and care and proper use of the organ while i in the school room. 
That many a boy or girl withsome anomaly ofrefraction or accommodation has beenallowed 
to suffer day after day in order to keep pace with his class, and eventually develop more 
serious conditions or even blindness, is too evident; whereas if the trouble had been 
recognized in time and proper steps taken much suffering as well as serious consequences 
could have been averted. The object of these investigations is to ascertain the condition 
of the eyes of the youth, the effect of use of the organ for near and small objects, and 
the final consequences; and finally, if possible, to correct the evils arising before irremedi- 
able damage has been done. 

# % * % ae * # 


‘*¥n our investigations not only myopia but hypermetropia, astigmatism, spasm of ac- 
commodation, and strabismus were looked for. Every eye that was not upto the stand- 
ard of vision (that of twenty-twentieths) was not dubbed myopic. A careful examina- 
tion was made with the trial glasses, or optometer, and a more accurate diagnosis made. 
Our results show a much larger per cent. of hypermetropia and astigmatism and spasm 
of accommodation than myopia, there being nearly four times as many hypermetropic 
pupils as myopic. Of the whole number examined, 2,040, in the different grades and 
schools, 99 or 4.8 per cent. had spasm of accommodation. Now, spasm of accommoda- 
tion, or simple hypermetropia even, if not corrected by glasses or relieved by rest from 
near and small objects, is likely to develop into myopia or possibly intraocular disease; 
hence the importance of these examinations. 

‘‘In our examinations the increase of anomaly of refraction as we ascend in the grades 
is not marked. In fact, in some schools it seems to diminish; but this would not be a 
definite proof one way or the other, since from one examination, as a different set of 
pupils are examined in each grade and i in each school, there is no means of knowing but 
that those of the higher grades started wit the same degree of anomaly in the primary 
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departments as is found in the seventh year of the grammar school or the high school. 
In fact, it seems to be true that pupils with anomalies of refraction, both myopes and 
hypermetropes, are closer students and fonder of books and study than the emmetropes 
or those of perfect vision, and hence these students remain in school while many of those 
with perfect vision drop out before they reach the higher departments. In our exami- 
nations we find a greater percentage of anomaly among the normal schools of Kirksville 
and Warrensburg than any other, but it does not necessarily follow that this is the result 
of a longer course of study and closer application with the eyes, although it is conject- 
urally true. The only way to prove that study is the cause, or otherwise, is to watch 
the same set of pupils from the primary department up through the different grades, 
and see if John, Mary, and James, starting at 6 or 7 years of age in the primary de- 
partment with perfect emmetropic eyes finally later on develop myopia. In our exam- 
inations this can be done, as we have the name in full, color of each eye, present amount 
of vision, whether there is any hereditary defect or not: and now, should the examina- 
tions be continued and the same pupils called for as they enter the higher grades year 
after year, a very definite and satisfactory idea can be gained. 

‘* As to the lighting and ventilation of our school-rooms very little need be said, as so 
much attention has been given to this subject by our efficient board that the Kansas City 
school room is almost perfection in those particulars. In the Washington School, where 
we find the largest per cent. of defective eyesin the lower grades, I noticed first and sec- 
ond year pupils, for want of room, were crowded into a room calculated for older pupils, 
and hence the distance between the desk and the seat was too great, as well as that from 

the seat to the floor, compelling the little pupil to hang, as it were, upon the desk, his 
feet not touching the floor. This position of necessity prought his face too near his book 
or slate, and hence taxed the power of accommodation of the eyes to a great degree; and 
besides, this school from its location, on the north side of the hill, is not so well lighted 
and ventilated as others. In the Nevada school I found a less degree of anomaly among 
the same grade of students than in the Kansas City schools. This I attributed to the 
fact that the school is in a small country town, where the children have more freedom 
of the field, where they are not crowded so much as ourcity children are, and perhaps 
have better ventilated school-rooms. 


‘There were 2,040 pupils examined, embracing seven different nationalities, besides 
several of mixed. nationality. 

‘' Of the 1,422 Americans, 300, or 21.1 per cent., have some anomaly of refraction. 

“OF the 129 Germans, 32, or 24, 8 per cent., are affected; of the 26 French, 5, or 19.2 
ner cent.; of the 15 Scotch, 2 or 20 per cent. : of the 67 Trish, 20, or 27.8 per cent. ; of 
the 47 English, 8, or 17 per cent.; of the 11 Swedish, 3, or 27.2 per cent.; of the 93 
mixed, 22, or 23.6 per cent. 

‘*The Irish, Swedish, and Germans have the highest percentage of affections; the Eng- 
lish, French, Scotch, and Americans the lowest percentage. Out of the whole number 
examined, 1,162 were girls and 878 boys; 458 had some ametropia (some anomaly of re- 
fraction). Of the 1,162 girls, 290, or 24.9 per cent., were ametropic. Of the 878 boys, 
168, or 19.1 per cent., were ametropic, being a larger per cent. of affection among the 
girls than among the boys. 

‘Out of the 2,040 pupils, 13, or 0.6 per cent., had strabismus; 94, or 4.6 per cent., 
were myopic; 202, or 9.9 per cent., were hypermetropic; 42, or 2.06 per cent., were as- 
tigmatic; 99, or 4.8 per cent., had spasm of accommodation, and 63, or 3.1 per cent., 
had latent hypermetropia. 

‘We find that hypermetropia predominates; if we add latent hypermetropia and 
spasm of accommodation, saying nothing of astigmatism, of which the majority was 
hypermetropic, we have 364 hypermetropes to 94 myopes, or nearly four times as many | 
hypermetropes as myopes, or over twice as many as all the other affections taken to- 
gether. In the table, as seen, all the grades from the primary through the grammar 
school, high school, normal school, and university are represented, but in no instance, 
excepting ‘the Kansas State University, is there anything like a gradual increase of my- 
opia or any of the anomalies simply or collectively. In nearly all of the schools there 
seems to be a higher per cent. of affection in the first years; then, a little later in the 
course, a marked diminution, and then again an increase. Probably many of those hav- 
ing some trouble after remaining in school for a short time drop out, which would ac- 
count for the diminution, and then, spasm of accommodation and latent hypermetropia 
becoming manifest later on, or perhaps developing into myopia, would account for the 
increase in this affection. 

‘‘School life, however, as stated above, so far as Ican gather by these examinations, 
has little or nothing to do in the development of these anomalies. That they exist, 
however, in a much greater degree than is generally supposed is very evident, and that 
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continuous use of the eyes having these errors of refraction, whether in the school-room 
or out of it, if not corrected, is sure to have its evil consequences. The importance of a 
recognition of the existence of these anomalies, of their extreme frequency, and of de- 
tecting and correcting them,-isobviousenough. We should take into consideration that 
spasm of accommodation and latent hypermetropia frequently exist, and that these af- 
fections often develop into myopia, and if recognized early, and timely treated by rest 
and glasses, much suffering and irremediable troubles are averted. Cohn and others 
may have been able twenty years ago to trace the development of myopia to badly ap- 
pointed school rooms, but here in America our school rooms are so carefully arranged as 
to light, seats, desks, ventilation, etc., that we can scarcely attribute to the work in the 
school room the cause of anomalies. In a very great degree these errors of refraction 
are congenital; frequently they are latent, and if the eyes were not overtaxed by near 
work they would never become manifest. The evil arising from work in the school- ~ 
room is that these errors of refraction are not perceived, and hence not corrected. Ifthe 
teacher could be made to understand that the little pupils complaining of headache, pain 
through the temples, and weakness of the eyes, or dimness of vision, arose neither from 
stupidity nor desire to avoid study, but that these complaints were symptoms of some 
defect of the organ of vision, or what would be better still, let a competent oculist care- 
fally examine each child as he enters upon each year of study in the school work, and 
his anomaly, if he have any, corrected, anomalies would gradually diminish.”’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


With the single exception of industrial training, no innovation has been made in the 
schools within the last few years for which so much is claimed, and from which such far- 
reaching results are expected by practical educators, assupplementary reading. To form 
a taste for good reading and thus overcome the evil influences of pernicious, cheap liter- 
ature is the highest object which it is hoped to secure; but, apart from this, the use of 
the works of standard authors in connection with the regular readers, furnishes, accord- 
ing to the testimony of many superintendents, an excellent means of testing the pupils’ 
ability to read understandingly, and at the same time impartsan interest to school work 
which nothing else can. In some cities not only standard books but instructive and en- 
tertaining periodicals are provided. This is the case at Canton, Ohio, where the effects 
are thus described: 

‘These periodicals were used for class reading supplementary to the text book, thus 
giving freshness, additional interest and instruction in the reading exercises, Pupils 
were allowed to take the papers home for evening reading, and were also permitted to 
use them during school hours, providing they had any spare time after the preparation 
of their lessons. The teachers find this school literature a valuable help in moral in- 
struction and in the intellectual culture of the pupils. Providing reading matter so el- 
evating in tone, and so attractive, is the best and surest way of overcoming the habit of 
reading the trashy, demoralizing literature of the day. There is marked improvement 
in taste for reading noticeable in many instances. Some pupils who were formerly ad- 
dicted to dime novels and other sensational reading have voluntarily abandoned that 
since we are furnishing them something better. A knowledge of history, of current 
events, of familiar facts in science, and language culture are some of the benefits result- 
ing from this work.”’ 

At San Francisco, Cal., ‘‘the principals as a unit want supplementary reading mat- 
ter.”? 

The school committee of Southbridge, Mass., say: ‘‘Supplementary reading, which 
has been gradually gaining ground for the past three years, is one of the most advan- 
tageous results of the system of free text-books. Its beneficial effects are plainly vis- 
ible.”’ 

From Steubenville, Ohio, comes the following: ‘‘Supplementary readers have now 
been in use long enough to enable us to judge of the results. These are very satisfactory. 
‘The children can read in any book of the grade of their reader, and not merely in the 
one which they have learned by heart from hearing its lessons read over and over, as 
was so often the case when but one reading book was used in a grade, and the reading 
is far better in every respect.’’ 

In New Haven, Conn., ‘‘ the method of teaching pursued requires much independent 
reading by pupils, and so the habit of reading is formed. Moreover, as supplementary 
to the school reading books, standard authors are being introduced and are read some- 
what critically. * * * Wecan well afford to teach a little less of arithmetic, if by 
so doing we can insure a love of good books, and a habit of reading that shall be a life- 
long benefit.’’ 

The report of the committee on books and supplies at Lowell, Mass., mentions the 
subject thus: ‘‘ With regard to supplementary reading for the different schools, a very 
small quantity was purchased, though had your committee acted according to its incli- 
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nation a generous sum would have been expended in this direction, as it is assured of 
the good resulting from a plentiful supply of choice and suitable reading matter for all 
the different classes.”’ 

The Washington, D. C., teachers are told that ‘‘ the supplementary books, to be read 
at sight, are second in importance only to the text books. ‘They should be used at least 
for one exercise each week. This part of the reading will show the practical results of 
the efforts of the teacher and pupils.’’ 

The New York City superintendent says: ‘‘The good that has been already accom- 
plished by these supplementary readers suggests a more comprehensive application of 
the same general idea.”’ | 

A number of titles have been lately added to the list of books authorized for use as 
supplementary readers in the Boston, Mass., schools. 

At Bay City, Mich., a pupil must carefully read at least two books of a prescribed list 
before he is entitled to promotion to the next higher grade. 

The opinion of Mr. George Howland, superintendent of the Chicago schools, is thus 
expressed: ‘‘ One of the most serviceable aids in the teaching of reading, enriching the 
pupil’s vocabulary, widening the range of his thought, and strengthening his grasp of 
words and their meaning, is a wise use of the supplementary readers, which to a limited 
amount have been in use in our schools for four or five years. 

‘¢ With these books, in which most of the words, though familiar, are employed in 
other relations, with a few new words interspersed, the forms and meanings of the words 
are more permanently fixed in the mind, the alertness of thought in seizing upon the 
new words greatly quickened, and an ever increasing interest and power, both of thought 
and expression, secured, admitting the pupils to more fruitful fields in the domain of 
history, literature, and science. 

‘*No outlay of money, I think, can be more usefully incurred than in furnishing a suf- 
ficient amount of well selected books for supplementary reading.’ 


Music. 


The value of music in the schools has been thoroughly discussed during several years 
past. That the utility of the study is generally conceded is shown by the fact that it 
is systematically taught in nearly every city school in the country. Here and there, 
however, there may still be found cities of importance whose school officers see not 
enough good in music to permit its study to occupy the time of the scholars. 

In denying the request of a number of citizens for the introduction of vocal music, the 
board of education of Dubuque, Iowa, adopted the report of its committes on course of 
study, which contained the following: 

‘The regular and legitimate work occupies all the time now. * * * Your com- 
mittee is sure that the introduction of special matters to be taught by special teachers 
would seriously interfere with the regular work, and have the tendency to make such 
regular work superficial and of secondary importance with many pupils.’’ 

A view of the matter not infrequently taken is that of Mr. F. B. Richardson, super- 
intendent of schools, of Woburn, Mass. He says: ‘‘ That there are many advantages to 
be gained by means of the study of music is very evident, but it may be fairly a ques- 
tion whether it is the business of the schools to teach this subject as an art, and meas- 
ure the progress of the pupils by the amount of pleasing harmony they can produce at 
agiven time. As drawing is taught, not to make a finished draughtsman but to train 
the judgment and secure attentive observation, so music should be directed toward train- 
ing the mind in such a way as to give it more power, not merely in the production of 
sweet sounds, but in performing the ordinary duties of life. ‘‘There is noroomin the 
curriculum for musical training; but training in music, properly directed, may be made 
of great value. If this distinction and the limits of this study are kept clearly in view, 
the efficiency of your educational system may be increased by devoting an hour a week 
to this branch, otherwise the time had better be spent on some other phase of mental 
development.’’ 

That singing is of great value in strengthening the lungs and developing the vocal 
organs is never denied; that it is of direct educational importance is proved by the re- 
sults shown in the schools of New York City. In the words of the superintendent, 
‘‘this subject is steadily gaining ground, not merely as regards proficiency in reading 
or executing vocal music, but in the improvement it is working in the perception of 
sounds and in the consequent softness and roundness in uttering ordinary speech.’’ 

Words of commendation for music appear in nearly every city report received by the 
Bureau, but the ground has been so fully covered by previous reports and circulars that 
further extracts are unnecessary. It must be said, however, that musical instruction is 
not always satisfactory. Whereso many different systems of instruction exist, there must 
necessarily be degrees of excellence; it is even possible that systems may be found in 
which defects largely counterbalance the excellencies; causes of local character some- 
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times affect the results; indifference of teachers, ith it appears to be impossible to 
overcome, is occasionally reported. It cannot be expected, therefore, that the most flat- 
tering results will be obtained in every instance; but lack of success is not often reported, 

and never without some substantial reason. 

There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the advisability of employing spe- 
cial teachers for music. Mr. John Jasper, city superintendent of the New York schools, 
recommends: 

‘‘TInasmuch as the by-laws now provide that all candidates for a teacher’s license shall 
be examined in music and in drawing, and as the teachers employed before the addition 
of these qualifications have had sufficient time to prepare themselves to teach these sub- 
jects, that the by-laws be so amended as to prohibit the further appointment of special 
teachers of music and drawing.’’ 

At Lowell, Mass., the committee on music of the school board two years ago decided 
to dispense . with the services of the supervisor of music, the results of this work being 
unsatisfactory. In the year following no better success was achieved, and during the past 
year a supervisor was again appointed. According to the last report ‘‘he has succeeded 
in the limited time he has been at work in bringing about a marked change for the 
better.”’ 

Superintendent Taylor, of the Saint Paul, Minn., schools, says Te ‘fa superintend- 
ent of music was employed by the board of education, who continued in service until 
two years since, when teaching music as a specialty was suspended. Since that time, 
until the beginning of the last school year, music was a somewhat neglected branch in 
our public school. Some note singing, some singing without note or system, was at- 
‘tempted. These methods seemed more of a disadv: antage than an advantage, as none of 
the principles which underlie a knowledge of music were understood. * * * It 
seemed wise that so important a matter of culture and refinement should no longer be 
neglected. Consequently the board of education engaged the services of Mr. C. H. 
Congdon, as superintendent of music, who entered on his work at the beginning of the 
year.”? 

ARITHMETIC. 


The ‘‘simplification ’’ of the study of arithmetic has been a much discussed subject 
during the year. Boston, Mass., has taken the initiative in action upon the question, 
while few other cities have done more as yet than discuss it. In April, 1886, the fol- 
lowing was introduced in the Boston school board: 

‘Whereas, The study of so-called arithmetic in the grammar schools of this city covers 
much ground which does not come within the proper scope of arithmetic, which is the 
art of numbers, no small part of the time and strength of the pupils being given to 
merely technical applications of arithmetical rules; and 

‘‘ Whereas, The exercises prescribed are often difficult beyond the best conditions of 
mental discipline, the problems set for the pupils being really exercises, not in arithmetic, 
but in logic, such as pertain to a period of life several years later: 

‘‘Resolved, That the committee on examinations are requested to inquire and report 
whether it is not practicable to reduce and simplify the studies and exercises now pre- 
scribed under the head of arithmetic.’’ 

The committee designated proceeded with a fhorcuee investigation, obtaining the 
written opinions of all ‘the principals of the schools concerned. ‘Their conclusions and 
recommendations were thus stated: 

‘‘1, Home lessons in arithmetic should be given out only in exceptional cases. 

‘2, The mensuration of the trapezoid and of the trapezium, of the prism, pyramid, 
cone, and sphere; compound interest, cube root and its applications; equation of pay- 
ments, exchange, similar surfaces, metric system, compound proportion, and compound 
partnership, should not be included in the required course. 

‘*3, All exercises in fractions, commission, discount, and proportion should be con- 
fined to small numbers, and to simplesubjects and processes, the main purpose through- 
out being to secure thoroughness, accuracy, and a reasonable degree of facility in plain, 
ordinary ciphering. 

‘4, In ‘practical problems,’ and in examples illustrative of arithmetical principles, 
all exercises are to be avoided in which a fairly intelligent and attentive child of theage 
concerned would find any considerable difficulty in making the statement which is pre- 
liminary to the performance of the properly arithmetical operations. 

‘* When arithmetical work is put into the form of practical or illustrative problems, 
it must be for the purpose of interesting and aiding the child in the performance of the 
arithmetical operations, and with a view to their common utility. 

‘5. In oral arithmetic no racing should be permitted; but the dictation should be of 
moderate rapidity. 

‘6, The average time devoted to arithmetic throughout the primary and grammar 
school course should be three and a half hours a week; and in the third primary grade 
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not more than two hours, and in the first and second primary grades not more than 
three and a half hours each per week. 

‘‘And also all examinations for promotion from primary to grammar schools should 
be as simple as possible, and strictly confined within the limit of an hour in each 
subject.’’ 

The course of study was subsequently altered to include and conform to these recom- 
mendations. This was not done, however, without considerable opposition, the reduc- 
tion proposed in the time being the particular feature to which objection was urged. 
The board of supervisors, in their report for the year ending September 1, 1887, several 
months after the revision of the course of study, take a hopeful view of the new de- 

arture. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., the method of presenting the study has been modified, but the 
quantity of work remains undisturbed. The lower grade pupils will deal only with 
small numbers and perform such operations as may be readily understood by them, but 
the grammar school work has not been lightened. 

Syracuse, N. Y., reports ‘‘ more real advancement ’’ by the pupils since a similar plan 
has been followed. In the revised course of study for the grammar schools of Somer- 
ville, Mass., ‘‘ the requirements in arithmetic have been reduced in all the classes whose 
work seemed excessive. This reduction was accomplished in the fourth class by the 
substitution of the brief course for the complete arithmetic; in the third class by the 
omission of denominate fractions; in the second class by omitting problems in interest; 
in the first class by omitting or making optional true discount, foreign exchange, com- 
pound proportion, cube root, similar surfaces, and similar solids.”’ 


Crvics. 


Instruction in civics, or the science of civil government, is eagerly called for in some 
quarters. Mr. Thomas Tash, superintendent of schools at Portland, Me., says: 

‘The labor troubles frequently occurring, the financial questions that have arisen 
since the war of the rebellion, and the many instances of questionable legislation in State 
and nation, have suggested to thoughtful persons the question whether or not the young 
may be educated in the public schools preparatory to a better appreciation and perform- 
ance of their duties as good citizens in a republic. In countries where social distinction 
exists, such instruction is mainly confined to children of the governing classes; but here, 
where every man is a sovereign and every woman may soon peeome such, civic instruc- 
tion should manifestly be universal. ye 

At Frankfort, Ind., ‘recognizing that social instability comes from popular igno- 
rance of law, of rights of persons and property, of the sound principles of political econ- 
omy, the following work has been mapped out, and was done during the last year: 1. A 
study of local government—officers, institutions, elections, local improvements. 2. A 
study of State government—officers, educational, benevolent and penal institutions, elec- 
tions, legislature. 3. A study of National Government—legislative, judicial, executive; 
comparison of, and relation between State and National Government; process of law- 
making; reasonableness of obedience to authority; national institutions and improve- 
ments. 4. A study of business relations, wealth, exchange.’’ 


OTHER STUDIES. 


In: the teaching of geography great changes have been made from the methods of a 
few years ago. According to the more recent methods many details of doubtful impor- 
tance are omitted and considerably more attention is paid to local geography. The use 
of the moulding board has become quite general. 

Nor is grammar now what it once was. Technical rules are usually reserved for the. 
higher grades of the grammar schools, while the younger children are taught to speak 
cor rectly by means of ‘ ‘conversation exercises,’’ ‘language lessons,’’ etc., in which 
rules as such are seldom, if ever, referred to. 

In history, Mr. John J. asper says: ‘‘ There are still a few classes in which the ‘ question 
and answer’ method prevails, but these are fortunately the great exception. Still they 
exist, and in them the legends of Capt. John Smith and ‘Pocahontas are deemed of 

vastly more importance than the ‘ Purchase of Louisiana,’ or the struggle of the Brit- 
ish and French for the possession of this.continent. 

‘‘All important in all grades is the constant recurrence to the skeleton outline, which 
should be the basis of all superstructure.’’ 

The elements of geometry have been taught in the higher grammar school classes 
with success in some cities. Even a little drill in this study has been found to furnish 
an excellent idea of logical reasoning, and as such is particularly valuable to those pu- 
pils whose school lives end with the completion of the grammar school course. 

The study of German is much more common in the schools of those Western cities 
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whose population | contains an important Teutonic element, than in She cities of the East. 
In Milwaukee a ‘‘superintendent of Germarn’’ has recently been appointed, and more 
systematic, effective arrangements made for instruction in that language than ever. 

In 1885-86 St. Louis employed 96 special teachers of German at a cost of $58,000, in 

addition to 75 German-Evglish teachers who had charge of rooms. There were 21, 990 
~ children, 40 per cent. of the total enrolment, who received instruction in that language. ! 

The old methods of learning to spell are begi nning to show the evidences of conflict 
from the attacks of educational reformers. A ‘‘spelling book ”’ is a thing unknown in 
several citysystems. ‘‘ Spelling is a means, not an end,’’ is amotto which appears to be 
gaining in popularity. 


EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 


The movement against written examinations, begun within the last few years, has con- 
stantly gained ground. The tendency at present is undoubtedly in the direction of 
greatly lessening the scope and importance of these tests. Comparatively few cities now 
rely implicitly upon them in determining the classification and standing of the pupils. 

The views of those school officers who are most emphatic in their opposition to the 
system of percentages, and the reasons given for limiting its importance are generally 
similar to those set forth by Mr. Charles H. Morss, superintendent of the schools of 
Portsmouth, N. H., in his report for 1886. The following is an extract: 

‘“The chief end and aim of much of the teaching seems to be to pass examination, and 
great honor and prestige is accorded to the boy or girl who scores 100 per cent. What 
does this signify? What is the meaning of 100 per cent. inschool work? Does it mean 
that the pupil knows all there is to be known about the subject? Take two pupils in 

‘an examination, one receives 100 per cent. and the other 75 per cent.; does this imply 
that one has 25 per cent. less intelligence than the other? In another examination this 
might be reversed, and the perfect (?) one receive only 75 per cent. while the ignoramus (?) 
might in this case reach 100. A high per cent. means simply that one child has 
had the good luck to remember certain facts which, from lack of interest or a poorer 
memory, the other forgot. Examinations, then, are lotteries in which those minds that 
can be crammed with the most facts draw the prizes. How often do we notice that the 
ignoramus, so-called, develops in after life into the most successful and brilliant man of 
the class and makes his mark in the world, while the pupil of marks is never again heard 
from. To attempt to grade the human mind in per cents., to estimate the comparative 
mental capabilities of pupils by a mathematical calculation, is an absurdity. 

“* % * # # * * 


“*Such considerations lead us to believe that the marking system as practised is an un- 
mitigated evil and should be abolished; that is, abolished as a means of obtaining data 
from which to make promotions. The gocd judgment and recommendation of those who 
know intimately the work of the pupils should be substituted as a basis for promotion. 
The whole theory of examinations is based on the supposition that pupils are made for 
the schools, and not the schools for the pupils.”’ 

Few superintendents admit the advisability of omitting examinations entirely from the 
school exercises, and even these whose ideas are as extreme as those of Mr. Morss agree 
that they exert a strong influence for good when used by teachers merely as written re- 
views. The principal of the high school of Fall River, Mass., though an advocate of ex- 
aminations in a narrowed sphere, states the following reasons, founded on his experience, 
against attaching as much importance to them as formerly: 

‘*(1) The efforts of many pupils are not distributed uniformly over the period inter- 
vening between examinations, but are often relaxed at the beginning and middle of the 
period and intensified near the close. 

‘*(2) The great stress laid upon the examinations suggests to the pupil a wrong mo- 
tive for study. Many pupils—often by the advice of their parents—ask to be allowed 
to drop a study and to select from another course a substitute, on the ground that they 
cannot get a high per cent. in the study to be changed. Furthermore, at the beginning 
of the year pupils change from one course to another, influenced by the same reason. 

‘*(3) It is not uncommon to observe pupils—usually young ladies—who are of asensi- 
tive and nervous temperament, and are, perhaps, morbidly conscientious, so concerned 
regarding the approaching examination as to be quite seriously affected in health. 

‘*(4) There are certain exercises of the schoo! in which no examination can be given, 
and these the pupils are inclined to neglect, for the reason, as they frankly say, they 
‘don’t count.’ 

‘*(5) The written examinations fail to make a correct measure of the effort put forth 
by individual pupils. It is easy to pick out scholars in every class who have not been 
over-industrious during the month, but who, nevertheless, produce excellent examina- 


1 Since the close of the year 1886-87 it has been decided by a considerable majority in a popular 
election to entirely dispense with instr uction in German in the city. 
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tion papers; while others, who in their daily work have been attentive and studious, 
present inferior results in their written tests. 

‘“(6) It is difficult in written examinations to so frame the questions as to test all the 
powers of the mind. The portative memory is the faculty chiefly called into action. 

‘‘(7) Not only are the pupils led to study in a manner to meet merely the demands 
of the examination, but the teacher, unconsciously perhaps, but none the less certainly, 
keeps the examination in view as he shapes the character of his instruction. 

‘*(8) Since the results of the examinations have so important consequences for the 
pupil, he is necessarily exposed during the time of these exercises to extraordinary tempta- 
tions toseek improper means of information upon questions regarding which he feels that 
his knowledge is uncertain. The practice of cheating at examinations is a matter of great 
moral concern.’’ 

Actual experiments.—At Milwaukee, Wis., the superintendent may exempt pupils 
from examination upon satisfactory evidence that they are fitted for promotion. ‘That 
this rule has resulted in the practical abolition of the system of examinations, without 
evil consequences, may be inferred from the following paragraph from the superinten- 
dent’s report for 1885-86: 

‘‘The change from the system of promotions upon examinations as carried out under 
the directions of the board, has not been followed by these calamitous consequences which 
some supposed would result from the abandonment of that modern fetich of the graded 
system. Classes have been promoted without examination on the teacher’s estimate. 
The standard of scholarship has not been lowered. Unmerited promotions have net em- 
barrassed the teachers who receive the pupils promoted on record or estimate. Teach- 
ers have shown no diminution in zeal nor manifested any lack of energy since the sup- 
posed indispensable spur of examination has been removed.”’ 

Regular written tests at stated intervals have heen abolished at Lima, Ohio, on the 
ground that they have aiready accomplished the thorough grading of the schools and 
their further use will only tend to produce narrow, mechanical, and unprogressive work. 

Jt has recently been determined to consider the teacher’s estimate only in making 
promotions in the schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. The new plan went into effect in Febru- 
ary last, and though there has not been sufficient time to judge the results, the indica- 
tions are regarded as hopeful. Following this action of the Cincinnati board the princi- 
pals of the schools of Louisville, Ky., adopted a resolution commending the movement, 
and requesting their own board to take similar action. 

‘Shortly after the present board of education [of San Francisco, Cal.] entered upon 
the discharge of their duties they authorized the superintendent to notify the principals 
and assistant teachers that the yearly written examinations would be dispensed with, 
and that all promotions would be made by the principals and the class teachers, subject 
to appeal to the superintendent on the part of parents dissatisfied at the non-promotion 
of their children.”’ 

The superintendent—the above was taken from his last report—thus continues: ‘‘ This 
method of determining the promotion or non-promotion of pupils was enforced, and so 
far as I have been able to learn, has met with general approbation. I have for several 
years been impressed with the defects of the written examination system, and could see 
but one argument in its favor, and that argument itself a defect. Teachers, instead of 
exercising an independent judgment in reference to the fitness or the unfitness of the 
pupils for promotion, seemed io desire to shift the responsibility. I have invariably 
maintained that teachers could arrive at more correct conclusions as to the status of the 
pupils taught by them by taking into consideration the general standing of those pupils 
throughout the year, than they could upon asingle examination upon questions emitted 
from the superintendent’s office. Besides, this method of promotion gave greater op- 
portunity to take into consideration other circumstances, such as natural ability, faith- 
fulness of application, and general character of understanding. In addition to enabling 
teachers to arrive at more equitable conclusions, it has been to both teachers and pupils 
a saving of much valuable time, and a freedom from the ordeal of trouble, vexation, and 
labor incident to written examinations. I am satisfied that the result of the present 
plan has conclusively proved the wisdom thereof, and that the promotions have been 
made this year with as much accuracy as before, if not more. Besides, nearly one month 
of actual school work and teaching has been added to the school year, inasmuch as the 
written examinations usually consumed nearly one month of valuable time. The teachers 
and pupils were thus enabled, too, to close the term without that worry and weariness 
heretofore noticeable.”’ 

Favorable opinions. —The sentiment opposed to examinations is by no means universal, 
however. Theconservative school men who believe regular, systematic, written tests to 
be indispensable, lack neither numbers nor ability. In their report for 1886-87 the 
board of supervisors of Boston, Mass., devoted considerable space to the advocacy of 
rightly conducted examinations. They present the following: 
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‘“(1) The subject may be regarded from the teacher’s standpoint. He has taught 
and trained his pupils in certain directions to the best of his ability. He wishes to know 
how well they understand what he has taught, and how well they can succeed in what 
he has been training them todo. How does he find out? He tries thein. He finds, 
let it be supposed, that they stand very well all his tests. What more natural than that 
he should desire to have them also tested by others? He may have overlooked some 
points; his way of putting things may not be the way such things will be generally put 
by others; his standard may be a little lower than usually prevails, or even @ little 
higher—who more than he can be interested in knowing how his work will appear to 
others competent to judge its worth? Ifhe has tau ght toa right purpose, he has endeav- 
ored to make his pupils independent of himself; to ‘put them, as it were, upon their own 
feet, and wiil most certainly welcome every fair trial of their ‘ability to stand. * * 

oe (2) The teacher is a public servant. ‘They who employ him, to whom the people in- 
trust the oversight of the work he is to do, are not only by statute law, but by the higher 
law of faithfulness to trusts, in duty bound to know how he discharges the responsibil- 
ities of his office. ‘This they can know only through inspection and examination. And the 
more thoroughly they inspect and examine, the more they know the spirit and methods 
of the teacher, the more justly and closely they apply their tests to his work, the better 
it is for him and his pupils, so long as he works in the spirit of his profession ane shows 
himself skilled in the delicate handling of youthful minds and hearts. * * 

‘*(3) The examination is advantageous to the pupils. It hasa bracing et. upon 
them; gives them confidence in themselves, makes them more careful to “understand, 
arouses their ambition. Of course, a just examination is referred to. It must be ad- 
mitted an examination may be discouraging i in its effects. * * * But examinations 
of this kind have never much prevailed, ‘and are rarer now than ever before. 

**(4) The schools of a city are an organized system of which each school is a part, 
Certain schools of one grade prepare for schools of another grade, and these still for an- 
other. In all schools of a grade there isa like or corresponding classification, The 
second-class grammar in one school ought to match very nearly the second-class grammar . 
in another school. The exigencies of city life cause much moving of families from one 
part of the city to another. If schools are rightly classified the change of schools will 
not affect the standing of the transferred pupils. In all schools promotion depends 
mainly upon examinations. But these examinations are not uniform, nor is it essential 
that all should be; yet it is important that there should be some uniform examinations, 
in order to suggest uniform Seu TO to hold like classes as closely as circum- 
stances will allow, to like work. * 

‘*(5) Without pressing the matter very strongly, it may be stated that there is a ten- 
dency in some quarters to teach with less thoroughness and persistency subjects in which 
there is no examinaticn than subjects in whichan examination is to follow, There may 
be, then, in addition to the above reasons for examinations, another, in their effect upon 
the teachers themselves in holding them to systematic, precise, and clear teaching and 
training. By no means is this remark to be taken as general. It is believed that the 
teachers who are bent upon doing their best work for their pupils, examination or no 
examination, are in the majority. 

‘*(6) It is often said that the examination tco much influences the teacher in his 
aims and methods, hedges in his activities, and prevents him from doing the best he 
knows. ‘That raises the question, Must it of necessity have that influence? It may be 
answered that in the public schools of this city the ‘course of study’ is binding upon both 
teachers and examiners. In following that, “there is no restriction upon the teacher’s 
methods, no preventing the free outpouring of all that is greatest and bestinhim, He 
ig to do ina large way a specified work. He is concerned for the moral and in- 
tellectual growth of his pupils, concerned for their manners as well as for their ability 
to answer questions. * »*  * Absorbed in this work he may well forget examinations. 
His motto may well be the old maxim, ‘Take care of everything but the examina- 
tion and let the examination take care of itself.’ There will be much more likeli- 
hood of his pupils passing an excellent examination than if he should work with 
that end in view. If they fail, so much the worse for the examination. It would be 
pleasant to be able to say that there is no such thing in the schools as ‘cramming’ for ex- 
aminations. It isa lessening evil, but it is stillav visible one. If the influence of exam- 
inations is to lead to ‘cramming’ it isa heavy offset to whatever good may come from 
them. How can a teacher who has it before him to come into honest relations with-hig 
pupils, to bring out all that is best in them, to increase their faculty and quicken their 
life, to give them real knowledge and a growing independent power of thought,—how 
can he turn from his high calling to the lower work of simply preparing his pupils to 
pass a specified examination ? 

‘‘(7) The attitude of the teacher and pupils towards examinations has an important 
bearing upon results. The constant dread of an examination, the holding it up before 
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the class as a terrible ordeal, the painting in vivid colors the dread consequences of a 
failure, and visiting with censure pupils who do not reach full success, are only so many 
hindrances to the success desired. Pupils are thrown into just that nervous state which 
weakens their confidence in themselves, deprives them, partially, of their control over 
their faculties, leads to confusion of thought, and takes away all pleasure from exertion. 
On the other hand, let the teacher look upon the examination as a matter of course, a 
very necessary and. helpful part of the school régime, to be welcomed when the time for 
it has come; let his cheerful and hopeful spirit be infused into his pupils, encouraging 
them to undertake the test with thoughtfulness and patience, with no Damocles’ sword 
hanging over their heads, and the results, even if not perfectly satisfactory, will be more 
creditable than under other circumstances, and will be the fair outcome of the ability of 
the class. Encouraging words, bracing up the will to undertake, are better in every way 
than the constant nagging to which some pupils are subjected. Eut suppose there are 
failures. In the nature of things there must be some failures, unless the class is a re- 
markable one. They can easily be accounted for; some of them will be very suggestive 
in regard to future efforts, and all will be robbed of their discouraging features. When 
work is carried on in a brave, hopeful, and conscientious spirit, even failures may be 
made helpful; and pupils who have failed may be made only the more determined to win 
future success.’ 

Mr. George A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. I., thus renders his opinion in his report 
for the year just passed: 

‘Recent discussion has made examinations one of the most conspicuous of educational 
forces. ‘They are standing the fire well. Itis found that when wisely conducted they 
are a process of teaching as wellas testing, are reviews pure and simple with the extraor- 
dinary power added to compel attention as nothing else can.”’ 

A complete and thorough system of examinations has been inaugurated in the schools 
of Philadelphia by the superintendent, Mr. James McAlister. The president of the 
board of education of that city, in his report for 1886, says concerningthem: ‘‘Thein- 
fluence of these examinations in unifying the work done by the twenty-three hundred 
teachers in the service of the board has been deep and far-reaching; and no other work 
undertaken by him [the superintendent] has tended more to the general improvement 
of the schools.’’ 

At Oshkosh, Wis., the examination methods have recently undergone modifications, 
and there appears to be a willingness on the part of several members of the board to 
abolish examinations altogether, and to substitute the marking of daily recitations. In 
regard to this the superintendent Says: 

‘*T believe the adoption of this plan would be a serious mistake. Even thoroughly 
conscientious teachers would beinclined to ‘send up’ many incompetent pupils. It would 
give prominence to the feature of measuring a pupil in each recitation. Too much 
thought would be given to marking at the expense of teaching. The child would com- 
mit the lesson for the day, get his mark, and forget the lesson, there being no examina- 
tion ahead. Who would stand between the teacher and the parents of such pupils as are 
not permitted to go forward? No two teachers mark alike. Theannualclasses coming 
to the grammar grades would represent six different opinions in reference to the worth 
of recitations. t present the teacher of the B grammar grade makes the lists for ex- 
amination, thus securing a class of uniform capacity.” 

“The Golden Mean.?—The plan of promotion which has found favor in by far the 
greatest number of cities, consists of a combination of the examination and the no-exam- 
ination system. These cities might be said to occupy the middle ground, where, it is 
claimed, the defects of both are to a great extent avoided, and the benefits retained. 
Uniformity of instruction and close grading are secured by examinations, but they are 
made less formidable by being deprived of a great deal of their former importance. On 
the other hand, the proficiency shown in the daily work of the pupils is taken into ac- 
count to encourage evenness of effort throughout the term, and to prevent the scholars 
from looking for ward to the examination with unnecessary ‘trepidation. 

The relative importance attached to the two factors is widely different in the various 
cities. In the majority, they are of equal value; but in some cities, notably Kansas 
City, Mo., the daily work of the pupils receives four times as much weight as the 
examinations in determining their standing. The marks of proficiency in daily work 
generally consists of the teacher’s estimate of each child’s work, expressed weekly or 
monthly, and averaged at the end of the term or year: In some cities teachers are per- 
mitted to use their own discretion in the employment of methcds in arriving at their 
weekly or monthly estimates; they may hold examinations on their own account, or 
mark daily recitations, or they may make the estimates upon mere opinion as to the 
pupils’ work, or upon a combination of the three methods. This freedom, however, is 
not often allowed. One method is usually officially prescribed. 
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The plan which has been tried in a number of cities of 

Exempting a portion of each class from examination for special excellence has been quite 
successful. The superintendent at San José, Cal., thus describes the working of the 
plan there, where it bas been in operation two years: 

‘‘A monthly record of the standing of each pupil is kept by the teacher and a copy 
sent regularly to his parents. Those who reach 90 per cent. in their studies during the 
year and an average of 95 per cent. in deportment were promoted as honorary pupils. 
Those ranking next to the honorary pupils were promoted on the recommendation of 
the teacher. ‘The honorary pupils and those who were recommended number one-half 
of each class, and were not required to take the final examinations. 

‘This plan of promoting has worked weil in our schools during the two years it has 
been in operation. It may be assumed that one-half of the pupils at least will be pro- 
moted, and this half will include those who were most regular in their attendance and 
most attentive to their duties while in school. It is certainly an unnecessary labor and 
expense to examine pupils whose daily recitation and monthly record. entitle them to be 
ranked among the better half of the class. This method of promotion has been a 
decided incentive to the pupils, stimulating them to greater studiousness and better de- 
portment; at the same time the annual examinations furnish the balance of the class 
an opportunity to show their ability to do the work of the next higher grade.” 

Mr. W. M. Crow, of Galveston, Tex., says: ‘‘ Excusing one-third of the pupils from 
final examination on accountof excellence in class studying during the term, has proved 
to be a healthy and far-reaching incentive to good work.”’ 

The general scheme of promotion in use at Wilmington, Del., is well spoken of by the 
superintendent, Mr. D. W. Harlan; it includes the promotion without examination of 
the half of each class bearing the best recitation marks. 

Special or unusual methods.—A number of plans which have not found their way into 
general use, have been tried by various cities with different degrees of success. New 
Bedford, Mass., for several years promoted all classes in mass. The plan is still in oper- 
ation in the lower grades, where it appears to work well, but its effects in the high 
school were disastrous. Pupils who were unprepared for the high school were admitted; 
and, conscious of their incapacity, soon became totally indifferent, and consequently a 
disturbing element in the school, affecting the more industrious scholars. 

Brookline, Mass., does not promote in mass, but the method of dealing with incom- 
petents is not far removed from the New Ledford plan. The following appears in the 
last report of the school committee: 

‘* Phere were the usual number of children who are incapable of doing the work; and these 
were allowed to be promoted with the understanding that their averages should not affect 
the general average of the class. While, of course, a promotion under such circumstances 
is, in one sense, no promotion, yet when children attain a certain age and stature, there 
seems to be nothing else to do but to allow them to go on with a higher class and do the 
best they can, absorbing what benefit they may.’’ 

Age is an important consideration in the classification of the Portland, Me., schools, 
The superintendent says: 

‘While fitness in studies will, no doubt, long remain the principal basis on which 
promotions are made, yet in graded schools age is by no means to be overlooked in clas- 
sification. This recognition of age in promotions was adopted by rule in the Portland 
schools earlier than in any other system of schools, so far as we have noticed.’? And 
again: , 

‘‘The attainments of children differ very essentially at the same age, but there isa 
common law governing the growth and maturity of the mind as well as of the body. 
We should not be deceived by the physical appearance of children, and impose ona 
robust boy of fourteen years the labor and burdens which a man of twenty-five can 
easily bear. Mental, like muscular growth, requires time to develop. In graduating 
the tasks of school children, age must be taken asan approximate guide. The indiscreet 
assignment to children of studies or of branches of any study beyond their age and ma- 
turity, or the promotion of individuals or of classes to such studies, only produces 
harm.”? 

Frequency of promotion.—The advantages of semi-annual promotions are generally rec- 
ognized. Questions of expediency have in many instances prevented the change from 
the annual plan, but in no case where the change has been made has dissatisfaction been 
expressed with the results. Cities in which changes of grade occur more frequently than 
twice a year are the exception. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


It can not be said that this important branch of educational work has met with uni- 
versal success during the past year. The great obstacle everyw here reported has been 
irregular attendance. 
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Upon the opening of an evening school the attendance for the first few sessions is almost 
invariably large, but when the curiosity of some is satisfied, and when others discover 
that hard work and not play is expected, an immediate decrease is noticed in the size of 
the classes. Amusements and other matters of equal importance so frequently prevent 
the attendance of even those who do not entirely drop off, that some have gone so far as 
to doubt that an evening school can be successfully conducted except in large cities. 
The following, from Orange , N. J., explains tbe situation there: 

‘*‘The evening school as a whole has not met the anticipations of its supporters simply 
by reason of the small attendance. With the promise made for free instruction, with 
experienced teachers, with text-books furnished, those who have been willing to avail 

themselves of the advantages of the school have been very few. * * * The exneri- 
ence of the two winters goes to prove that the return for the money appropriated is not 
sufficient to warrant a continuation of the school, except possibly in the special study of 
mechanical drawing, and in the class for colored adults. Tae few who attended regu- 
| larly made fair progress, ’’ 
| At Salem, Mass., the registration in the evening schools was 279; the average attend- 
ance in November was 155; in the following February, but 40. ‘‘The committee en- 
| deavored to induce a lar ver attendance at these schools, personally. and by public notice 
| in the papers at the middle of the term, but without success.”’ 

Even Milwaukee, Wis., a city with a population of 158,000, reports that ‘evening 
schools have been organized, but their lack of patronage does not encourage their con- 
tinttance.’”’ 

At Lewiston, Me., ‘‘ notwithstanding the fact that excellent advantages are offered to 
pupils of evening schools, a smail percentage of the boys whe register derive any ben- 
efit therefrom. ’’ 

The president of the Dayton, Ohio, board of education says: 

‘To my mind it is a serious question, and ove worthy of the calm consideration of the 
board, whether the night grammar schools ought to be continued beyond the present 
year. It has been the experience of all the members of the committee having this school in 
charge that the attendance after the first few weeks dwindles to such a small number as 
not to warrant the board in the employment of half the teaching force usually appointed 
for that purpose. Then, too, the work of the few who do attend for the purpose of 
honest and conscientious study is disturbed by others who; coming to the school under 
the pretense of pupils, annoy teacher and school alike. Surely the substantial benefit 
derived from a school carried on under circumstances such as have been described can 
not be very great, and can not and ought not to warrant the board in the expenditure 
of any considerable sum of money.”’ 

Turning to more encouraging fields, we find that in St. Paul, Minn., ‘‘the general 
success of these schools for the past four years has made them a permanent feature in 
the educational system of this city.’’? In Boston, ‘‘the order in these schools is now 
almost universally good. * * * Itis now possible to introduce considerable classi- 
fication into the elementary schools, thus utilizing to better advantage the teaching 
force.’’ 

During the past few years, the night schools of Philadelphia, Pa., have greatly in- 
creased in usefulness as the result of wiser and more faithful management, and this has 
so commended them to the city councils that the appropriation of $10,600 for 1880 has 
steadily advanced to the sum of $35,000 for 1886. 

In the annual examination of the 27 evening schools of New York City, it was found 
that all but 1 were managed excellently; and of the 237 classes, 190 received excellent 
instruction, and 45 good; the discipline was excellent in nearly all the classes. The 
average attendance was 7,251, out of an enrolment of 19,832. 

Springfield and New Bedford, Mass., may be cited as instances of smaller cities in 
which evening schools have been successfully conducted. In the last report of the for- 
mer is found: ‘‘In both of these schools during the last two winters, as well as in the 
new evening school this season at Ouk street, work has been done that would compare 
favorably with many day schools.’’ 

The evening school committee of New Bedford say: ‘The favorable anticipations in 
whith we indulged a year ago in reviewing the work of the evening schools have crystal- 
lized into realities to-day, and we report with pleasure that the generousand enlightened 
action of the school board, in anticipating and supplying the wants of these schools, has 
been met by a full appreciation and use of the aids afforded. We have passed the day 
of experiment, and, on abroad and firm foundation, are building up our evening school 
system.’ 

Even in those cities in which the success of these scliools is assured irregular at- 
tendance is a great evil, which it seems to be impossible to overcome. Careful investi- 

, gation on the part of the associate superintendents of the Brooklyn, N. Y., schools, led 
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to the conclusion that the rapid decline which is seen every year may be traced to the 
following causes: 

‘‘Wirst. Indifference on the part of parents. 

‘*Second. Difficulty of notifying parents, who are not indifferent, when their children 
are absent. 

‘‘Third. Admission of persons who seek amusement rather than instruction. 

‘*Fourth. Retention of such persons until the demoralization caused by their conduct 
has driven many more desirable pupils from school. 

‘Fifth. Admission of pupils without the imposition of proper conditions as to regu- 
larity and continuance of attendance, or without the exaction of trustworthy guarantees 
that such conditions shall be respected. 

“Sixth. Discouragement of pupils consequent upon finding themselves graded lower 
than they think they should be. 

‘Seventh. Dissatisfaction of individual pupils on account of the time devoted to 
_ Studies which they consider of little value.’’ 

_ Of the plans of improvement suggested, the majority have been directed toward the 
removal of the third cause mentioned above. Upon the supposition that only those who 
appreciate the advantages offered them will comply with the condition, the Worcester, 
Mass., committee ‘‘ have decided to require a deposit of $1 from each pupil, as a guar- 
antee of promptness; it will be refunded at the close of the term to those whose attend- 
ance has been satisfactory.’? This plan has proved to be quite efficacious, and has been 
copied in other cities. . 

_ An admission fee is used to keep out the undesirable element in Newport, R. I., and 
in some places a written pledge of good behavior and regular attendance has been re- 
quired of each pupil, with good effect. The objection urged against the ‘‘ admission 
fee’’ plan is that such a school is “‘ not free.’ If the object of this and similar plans is 
to keep from the schools all save the earnest and studious, the plan in operation at 
Oshkosh, Wis., may commend itself. There each pupil pays $1 per month tuition, but 
with an enrolment of 80, the average attendance is 60. ‘‘ The results are satisfactory,’’ 
and the percentage of attendance is quite as high as in the average day school. 
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ALABAMA. 


Anniston. —Though the condition of the city’s finances made it necessary to reduce the 
teaching force in the fall of 1886, the prospect for greater usefulness has recently been 
increased by the appropriation of $10,000 for the erection of a handsome four-room 
edifice. 

Birmingham.—In a new city like this it can not be expected that the schools will make 
as favorable a showing as those of older cities, and it is not surprising to find an unusu- 
ally low percentage of average attendance. In view ofthe many difficulties encountered, 
the working of the system has been remarkably smooth and harmonious. ° A consider- 
able sum has been spent for additional accommodations. 

Decatur.—The school system is in its infancy, having been organized tliis year. A 
small tuition fee is necessary, to supplement the amount received from taxes, to prevent 
the schools from falling behind financially. . 

Huntsville has a graded school in a new, spacious, and comfortable building. 

Montgomery has expended considerable money during the past year in furnishing new 
buildings and furniture for the schools, and now owns one of the finest and best arranged 
school buildings in the South. The course of study is about the same as last year, éx- 
cept that physiology and supplementary reading receive more attention than before. An 
important change was made in the administration of the schools during the year, by 
which the board of education was abolished, and the city council assumed direct control 
of the affairs of the system. - 

Tulladega.—The system is a new one, having been organized at the beginning of the 
year just passed. The course of instruction at present covers only 6 years, but its ex- 
tension is contemplated. Lack of suitable quarters was the greatest difficulty experi- 
enced during the year; ample provision has been made, however, for both white and 


colored children for the ensuing term. One building recently completed cost $15,000. 


Tuscaloosa.—The number of children in attendance has increased nearly 50 per cent. 
over last year, and the cost of maintaining the schools was nearly $2,000 more. Vocal 
music and industrial branches are desired. This city, also, is building a handsome brick 
school-house which will cost $20,000. 
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ARKANSAS. 


Hot Springs schools, though lacking the supervision of a superintendent, have made 
fine progress during the last five years. The board of directors and the principals of 
the schools have been earnest and thorough in the discharge of their duties, and the 
system is efficient and prosperous. A high school was established at the beginning of 
the year, opening with 44 scholars. Two of these graduated in May last. A reason- 
ably complete laboratory and improved desks and seats, have been provided for this 
school, and its results have been highly satisfactory. One of the buildings of the board 
has been enlarged; the total seating capacity of the schools is now 950. The limit of 
indebtedness fixed by the constitution of the State is such that the usual expedient, the 
sale of bonds, cannot be resorted to for the erection of new school-houses. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San José. —The financial condition of the school system is excellent; though the city 
tax rate for schools is less than half the rate of 1884, the amount on hand af the end of 
the year was considerably larger. In regard to the kindergarten in operation during the 
year much difference of opinion exisis; it is plain, however, that it is not appreciated 
as its merits deserve, and no demand exists for the extension of its facilities. An im- 
portant step has been taken in the establishment of a library in each ward school. 

San Francisco.—While the appropriations for the last year were more liberal than for 
several years past, the funds at the disposal of the school department were far fram ade- 
quate to meet its pressing wants. Not only has the city fallen in arrears in the payment 
of its teachers, but it has failed to supply such buildings and school appliances as afte 
necessary for the proper instruction of the children. The system of inspection inaugu- 
rated a few years ago has been an instrument of great good in the schools. Provision 
has been made for a limited amount of kindergarten work in the lower grades. The 
readers and arithmetics of the State series have already been adopted. These books 
will be sold to pupils at the actual cost of publishing; earnest endeavors will be made 
to make the experiment successful. Yearly written examinations have recently been 
dispensed with, and all promotions are now made by the principals and class teachers, 
subject to appeal to the superintendent by parents dissatisfied with the non-promotion 
of their children. 


COLORADO. 


Aspen.—The course of study and regulations of the schoois were revised at the begin- 


ning of the year. ‘The new course provides twelve years’ study, three of which are to 
be devoted to the high school. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—To provide for the increased number of children in West End, a building 
capable of accommodating 200 scholars has been rented. The increased number of 
teachers has made it possible to give more attention to individual pupils, and kept many 
from falling out of the classes. Evening schools for young men only were open during 
the winter. _ : . . 

Bristol.—A high school, established at the last meeting of the town, began its opera- 
tions at the opening of the spring term, with 77 scholars. Its teachers are capable and 
its prospects flattering. By a recent vote of the school committee there may be, in ad- 
dition to the regular branches laid down in the course of study, exercises in declamation, 
reading, and composition, at the discretion of each teacher. In the methods of teaching 
reading and geography special improvement is noticeable. 

Infield.—The school-houses are in good condition, since considerable attention was 
paid to their improvement during the year. The three high schools lack efficiency, and 
should be consolidated. It is proposed to begin the teaching of music and to improve 
the character of the instruction in penmanship, during the next year. 

Greenwich reports show that the last has not been a year of satisfactory progress; 
indeed, many of the schools have fallen below their usual standard. For 17 years the 
public schools have not been as poorly attended as during 1886-87. This fact was 
mainly due to the openizg of two private schcols, one controlled by Catholics, the other 
by peomans, which took large numbers of children of these classes from the public 
schools. 

Hartford.—The new buildings erected during the year, and the improvements in’ the 
hygienic condition of the old ones, have done much to advance the character of the school 
accommodations of the city. Irregularity of attendance had grown to be such an evil 
that, in order to stop it, a rule was made that no absence or tardiness may be excused 
except upon a physician’s certificate that such absence or tardiness was caused by illness. 
A new course has been opened in the high school, embracing book-keeping, commercial 
arithmetic, instruction in business forms and commercial law as far as practicable. 
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This course was adopted in May for a year on trial, and as far as can now be judged, is 
gcing to prove a success. Again this year two evening schools have been conducted, 
one of which was partly supported by private funds; only a moderate degree of success 
was attained in cither. A kindergarten established in one of the districts has been a very 
successful experiment. ? 

Manchester.—Some of the school-houses have been very much improved in appearance 
and conveniences. Sufiicient attention is not paid to regular attendance by either teach- 
ers or parents. 

Meriden.—The greatest needs of the schools are the abrogation of the district system, 
and the employment of a regular superintendent. The course of study is tco much en- 
cumbered with details, and should be abridged in order that essentials may be more thor- 
oughly mastered. The study of music was introduced a year ago, and has been taught 
by the regular teachers with at least moderate success. ‘lhe evening school of the past 
year was an experiment, and though not entirely satisfactory, it has met with greater 
success than usually falls to the lot of such schools, showing an average attendance of 
249 out of a total enrolment of 498. 

Middietown.— Noteworthy improvement in the matter of tardiness is reported. The 
attendance shows an increase except in the high school, where a falling off is noticed. 
Buildings are in good order, necessary repairs having been made. 

New Britain.—The number enrolled this year was less by 109 than in 1885-86, a dif- 
ference explained by the increased attendance in tle parochial and private schools. The 
evening school constantly increases in its usefulness. 

New Haven. —Increased attention to mechanical industry is the most important of 
the changes mentioned in the reports from this city. After considerable difficulty in 
procuring suitable rooms and a competent teacher for the new wood-working school, 
satisfactory arrangements were at last completed. The shop was properly fitted up and 
instruction was begun to 10 classes of 24 boys each at the opening of the school year. 
The boys were selected, by the principals of the various schools, from the two highest 
graminar grades, with the understanding thatif they failed to maintain their records in 
their regular studies they were to be dropped from the carpentry class. A systematic 
course of lessons was given, each class receiving instruction covering two hours in every 
week of the term. Good results are already noticeable, and decided gain of the pupils 
in manual power is manifest. ‘Two thousand five hundred girls receive weekly lessons 
in sewing; several of the teachers state that the girls under them have perceptibly im- 
proved in deportment and tidiness since beginning the course. Some 3,660 garments 
have been made. An ungraded school, formerly used as a truant schoo], has been dis- 
continued, but to avoid the evil results of such action, incorrigibles are sent to other 
ungraded schools. The evening schools suffer from irregular attendance, an evil at- 
tributed largely to the inexperience of the teachers. The training schools have grown in 
‘favor with the graduates of the high school, and it may soon be possible to supply the 
demand for new teachers with home talent. The high school building is filled to its 
ulmost capacity. Something has been done toward improving the curriculum of this 
school; a course in English, covering two years, has been carefully planned, and the 
discussion of current events introduced as a part of the regular daily programme. The 
works of standard authors are being generally introduced as supplementary to the school 
reading books. A new course of study prepared by the superintendent and a committce 
of teachers has been adopted. 

New London.—During the year just passed the health of the children has been excel- 
lent and the attendance in the schools larger than ever before; the corps of teachers has 
been slightly enlarged in consequence. Success in drawing has not been as uniform as 
in soine other studies. The school houses are in better condition than they have been 
for years past. The erection of new buildings, aggregating $25,000 in cost, has been rec- 
ommended by the board of education and the common council, and the appre 
therefor will doubtless be made at the next town meeting. 

Norwich.—Unusual prevalence of children’s diseases prevented the attendants this 
year from coming up to the standard of 1885-86, and the enlargement of the private 
schools lessened the enrolment of the city schools by 111. The teachers are interested 
in their work, and generally employ excellent methods. The houses and premises have 

een put in good repair. 

Portland.—The showing made by the census this year does not compare favorably 
with that of last year. The enumeration is 39 less, and there are 5 more children not 
in school. The instruction and the character of the schools is good. Two entertain- 
ments were given during the year by the school of District No. 1, netting nearly $50, 
wiichsum was expended for scientific apparatus and books for the library. The attend- 
aace in District No. 2 was reduced by the prevalence of scarlet fever during the last term 
oi the year. Of the buildings, 2 are classed good, 4 fair, and 2 poor. 

ockville.—The irregular attendance of the pupils is the greatest obstacle in the way 
of success. A parochial school has been opened during the year with over 300 pupils, 
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drawn largely from the overcrowded primaries and intermediate departments of the east 
district. 

Stafford. —The schools have enjoyed more than their usual measure of prosperity during 
the year just passed. Improvement is apparent in the efficiency of the teachers and in 
the quality of the work done. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—There were no radical changes during the year. The work of the schools 
went on steadily and with quiet energy. The attendance has not been so good as last 
year, though the total enrolment was 137 more. It is expected that opportunity will 
soon be offered for the pursuit of high school studies in the colored schools. The build- 
ings appear to be good, supplied with good furniture, and generally well heated, but ven- 
tilation is obtained by most approved methods in but few of them. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—The liberal provision of Congress for the erection of 7 new buildings will 
relieve to a considerable extent the unfortunate state of affairs shown in previous re- 
ports. But even these extensive additions to the school facilities of the city will fall far 
short of supplying the whole amount of desk room absolutely needed. This may be 
more readily understood when it is stated that 134 of the 400 white schools were lim- 
ited to half-day sessions last year, and in the division embracing the colored schools the 
proportion of those for whom half-day sessions only were possible, was even larger. 
This condition of affairs was not confined to the lower grades, but even in the high 
school 150 of the pupils were unavoidably denied the privileges of the school, except for 
a half of each day of the school year. Six night schools were in session 52 evenings 
each, with an average attendance of about a thousand, nearly equally divided between 
the white and colored races; the good that these schools do is unquestioned. The past 
year is particularly notable as that in which manual training was first introduced in the 
schools of the city. The appropriation for the purpose was sufficient only to equip a 
school of carpentery in the high school building. Two hundred and twenty-five boys 
elected to take the course arranged. ‘‘ The time devoted to the work was not sufficient 
to produce any marked resuits, but it is certain that it did not hinder the general progress 
of any boy who engaged in it, and it is equally certain that the influence of the work 
was beneficial in various ways in the school.’’? The appropriation of $5,060 for the pur- 
pose of industrial training for the next year has rendered a considerable enlargement of 
facilities for such work possible. It 1s proposed to establish three new shops in addition 
to that in operation during the past year. Instruction will be:given in bench work, 
lathe working, moulding, and forging. Besides these four shops for boys, two cooking 
schools will be established. it is estimated that 1,300 pupils, male and female, may be 
trained. ‘These will be taken from the classes between the seventh grammar grade and 
the last year of the high school. A clause in the appropriation bill restricting the 
number of teachers receiving salaries of $900 or more has caused considerable inconven- 
ience, and the uncertainty as to the intent of the restriction has given rise to some anx- 
iety. Very much to the dissatisfaction of the teachers, the appropriations for the year 
were not sufficient to make the usual annual increases in the salaries of new teachers, 
except for those receiving less than $500 per annum. ‘‘The abolition of the annual ex- 
aminations at the close of the term for advancement to the high school, and the substi- 
tution instead of the average standing maintained during the year, has proven wholly 
beneficial.’’ 


GEORGIA, 


Americus. —Attendance during 1886-87 was not as good as in the year before; an excep- 
tionally severe winter and the prevalence of measles of a virulent type for a considerable 
time, are adduced as causes. 

Athens.—This was the first year of organized school work. Five buildings were se- 
cured early in the year for the use of the schools until the completion of the two 10- 
room brick buildings that were at once provided for by the city council. Great care 
was taken in the selection of teachers, and an enthusiastic and well qualified corps of 
instructors was secured. All the desks and equipments provided are of the best obtain- 
able, and are abundant in quantity. Not only is the city government earnest and gen- 
erous in the support of the schools, but the citizens as well have shown their interest by 
donating $1,000 for the establishment of a library. Despite the disadvantages surround- 
ing an entirely new system, signal success has attended the year’s work. 

Atlanta.—This has been the most prosperous year in the history of the schools. The 
health of the city has been excellent, and no epidemic has interfered with school work. 
In the general appearance of the children there has been noticeable improvement; they are 
better clad and neater in appearance than ever before; nor is as much trouble experienced 
in having parents provide necessary books asformerly. The schools are well established 
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and the teachers proficient. The great need of the system seems to be more school 
houses. The high schools are not properly housed, and the accommodations for the col- 
ored pupils ate not adequate. 

Columbus has solved the problem of ‘‘supernumeraries’’ by the employment of a regu- 
lar assistant teacher, who shall supply vacancies when they occur, and, when not so en- 
gaged, shall assist the regular teachers, devoting one day ata time to each teacher. The 
seating capacity of certain primary grades being insufficient, it was necessary to resort 
to hali-day sessions. Supplementary readers were introduced in January, and give 
much satisfaction. The plan of teachers’ meetings has been changed, so that now 
meetings of the teachers in the several schools are held regularly, and alternate with the 
meetings of the entire body of teachers. The enrolment this year was larger than ever 
before, and the schools were conducted at an unusually low cost per scholar. 

Grifin.—The public school system established two years ago has steadily grown in pub- 
lic favor. A department has been opened during the year for the teaching of high school 
branches. 

Macon school accommodations have been increased by two additional rooms, one of 
which was built with funds raised by the effortsof the teachers. Five teachers more 
than last year are now employed, and the enrolment exceeds that of 1885-86 by 306. 
The colored pupils will soon be supplied with all needed accommodations by the erec- 
tion of a large new building upon a lot already provided. The board of education con- 
trols not only the city schools but those of the county, and are thus compelled to divide 
their attention between the two distinct systems. A great deal of time must be given 
to the country schools by the superintendent, and in order that this may be done with- 
out injustice to those of the city, an assistant has been provided. 

_ Rome.—The chief want of the system is proper accommodations for the colored schools; 
the limited and somewhat embarrassed condition of the city’s finances has made it im- 
possible to provide for them properly. 

Savannah.—The work of the year has been more than usually successful. Considera- 
ble increase has been made in the school accommodations of the city, and quite an addi- 
tion has been made to the number of the out-of-town schools controlled by the board. 
An additional story has been built upon one city school-house, a two story addition has 
been erected to another, and a building containing 21 rooms and a large hall, formerly 
used as a hotel, has been purchased and converted into a comimodious school-house. With 
these, all complaints of overcrowding must cease. Corporal punishment has been for- 


bidden, and after a year’s trial the teachers differ widely as to the advisability of the - 


step, but the superintendent is convinced that the general deportment of the scholars has 
been better than before. An assistant teacher has been employed for each grammar 
school, so that the principal may be able to devote more time to the supervision of other 
grades than hisown. The number of high school scholars is greater than usual, neces- 
sitating an additional teacher. 


IDAHO. 


Boisé City estimates its school property to be worth $60,000. The instruction given 
embraces both the elementary and the higher branches. The total enrolment last year 
was 603, and the average attendance 506. 

Léwiston has a fine 6-room school-house, furnished with modern appliances, the total 
cost of which was about $10,000. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—A considerable sum has been expended for furnaces and general repairs. The 
school census shows that only 22 persons between 8 and 14 years of age attend no school, 
and only 2 between 12 and 21 can neither read nor write. The attendance has been 
fairly good during the year. 

Belleville teachers are not as well paid as they deserve, but sufficient explanation of 
this may be found in the fact that the system is under the cloud ofa large bonded debt, 
upon which a considerable sum must be annually paid as interest. With an enrolment 
200 less, the average attendance was fully up to that of 1835-86, though the city was 
visited by an epidemic of measles during the year. A new building is being erected, 
which, when completed, will have cost $25,000. It will supply all accommodations 
needed for some time. . 

Bement.—The grade of the school work has been perceptibly raised during the past 
year, and the scholars have improved in deportment and punctuality. 

Cairo schools are crowded, and new buildings are urgently needed. Owing to limited 
accommodations for the high school, further additions to its library have been impossible. 
This school was tecently placed on the list of those whose graduates are entitled to ad- 
mission to the University of Illinois without examination. The general sanitary con- 
dition of the buildings in use is bad; out-houses and closets need immediate attention. 
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Elgin. —The course of study of the high school has been lengthened one year, and in 
consequence, the graduating class this year numbered only 5. 

Freeport.—Ali thé school record books have been destroyed, and no statistical or other 
report can be made. 

Hyde Park is proud of a handsome new high scheol building, completed during the 
year. ‘‘ Great pains were taken to have its arrangement, heating, ventilation, light, and 
construction as perfect as experience and modern science could suggest.’’ 

Joliet.—The board owns 10 buildings, of which 7 are of stone and 3 of wood; 2 of the 
latter have well-nigh outlived their usefulness. Thesupply does not equal the demand for 
seats, and it will soon be necessary to provide more ample accommodations. The 
grounds need attention. Industrial work is encouraged by holding annually an ‘ in- 
dustrial fair’ for the exhibition of the handiwork of the pupils. A small admission 
fee is charged, and the receipts are distributed among the children as prizes. The 
schools every year, for the last 5 years, made an exhibit at the State fair, and have in 
that time secured $250 in cask premiums and 18 diplomas, The work of the high 
school is fair. Changes have been suggested in its course of study which will tend to 
improve it. A two years’ business course is proposed. . 

Motine.—The school board appreciates the value of ampie accommodations, and has 
nearly completed a substantial new building of 8 rooms, which is expected to furnish 
all the room needed forseveral years. As a precaution against fire, as wellas to conduce 
to the health and convenience of the pupils, city water has been introduced in several 
of the buildings. A new form of reports to parents has been adopted, in which figures 
have been discarded, and words used instead, toshow the pupils’ standing; the plan gives . 
satisfaction to parents and relieves the teachers of much unnecessary work. The fourth 
annual handcraft exhibit held in April last was more sticcessful than any of its prede- 
cessors. 

Peru schools have a manual training department, in which wood working and sewing 
are taught. 

Quincy school board has reduced its permanent indebtedness to $1,000, and hopes to 
stiil further materially decrease it during the next year. Improvements have been made 
in several houses, and steam heat was introduced in one. The number of parishschools 
in Quincy is quite large for a city of its class, and the percentage of enrolment in the 
a aid schools to the school populatien is relatively small for that reason. For fully 

alf the year epidemics of measies and scarlet fever have prevailed, seriously affecting 
the enrolment, attendance, and school work generally. ‘The year, therefore, is consid- 
ered an unsatisfactory one, though much good work was done. 

Sterling.—The last has been a profitable year, with little interruption of the routine 
work of the schools from any cause. In March an ‘‘exposition’’ was held under the 
auspices of the teachers’ association of the county, which developed, among others, the 
fact that the improvement of the children in drawing has been remarkable. 


INDIANA. 


Bluffton schools appear to be well organized and successful. An exposition of school 
work held during the year was decidedly satisfactory as an initiatory effort. 

Cambridge.—The work of the schools is laid out with great exactness. <A great deal 
of attention is paid to the study of the English language. 

Crawfordsville seems to have solved the problem of punctual attendance, for with 1,293 
pupils enrolled, not a single case of tardiness is reported. The regular publication of 
lists of all pupils perfect in attendance has been an important aid in bringing about this 
result. It has been possible during the year toeliminate the ninth year from the gram- 
mar school course. This extra year had been added because, with the short sessions 
made necessary by limited appropriations, it was impossible to properly prepare pupils 
for the high schools in the usual 8 years. 

Crown Point also reports great improvement in the matter of promptness, the tardy 
record having been reduced from 753 in 1883, to '79 in i887. Theschools made a credit- 
able exhibit at the recent National Educational Exposition in Chicago. The buildings 
and premises were never before in such a perfect state of repair; they will supply all de- 
mands for several years to come. 

Decatur.—The new building did much to increase the success of this year’s work, since 
its arrangement is such that school government was rendered comparatively easy; and 
its excellent system of ventilation had a beneficial effect upon the health of the pupils. 
Every room available is crowded beyond its capacity; the city needs more teachers and 
more buildings. 

Frankfort.—Since the completion of the new 8-reom building at the beginning of the 
year, the number of sittings has exceeded the number enrolled by over 200. Abundant 
accommodation is thus guaranteed for all pupils that may seek admission for a year or 
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two, at least. Much good has come of the teachers’ efforts to stimulate in the scholars 
a love of good reading 

ITagerstown.—The finances of the school board are in excellent condition. Theschool 
is Hberally supplied with chemical and physical apparatus. : 

Knightstown has a thoroughly organized and well-graded school with a course of study 
covering 12 years. 

Michigan City. —The crowded condition of some of the rooms made it apparent at the 
beginning of the year that more room was essential for the proper prosecution of school 
work. Accordingly, a dwelling house was purchased and converted by a series of alter- 
ations intoaschool house. The study of language received more attention this year than 
formerly. 

Peru.—The feature of the system is the careful and systematic study of English liter- 
ature, extending through the whole course. German may be taken up in the fourth 
year, and when begun must be continued throughout the course. The high school may 
issue certificates of admission to the freshman class of the State University without ex- 
amination at that institution. 

Plymouth.—The work of the year has been pleasant and successful, with improvement 
in registration, attendance, and punctuality. Only 22 cases of tardiness occurred, and 
in nearly every instance the offense was committed by new scholars. An excursion to 
Chicago was given to the pupils and their parents, in addition to the regular commence- 
ment exercises at the end of the year. 

Richmond school statistics do not make so favorable a showing as last year, either in 
the percentage of enrolment to school population or in the tables of attendance. Much 
vaiuable apparatus has been added to the physical and chemical laboratories, and 30 fine 
microscopes have been procured for the use of the classesin botany and zodlogy. Draw- 
ing has been taught under the supervision ef a specialist for 2 years, and the progress 
made during that time has been remarkable. ‘The plan of semi-annual promotions has 
also been in operation two years, and all expectations of improvement through its agency 
have been fully realized. 

Rochester.—A step has been made towards manual training by the introduction of 
drawing and clay modelling. 

Rockville.—The half-day system has been adopted for the first-year pupils, and has 
proved even more successi{ul than the all-day plan. Drawing and music have been taught 
for 3 years, the former with success; the latter with such meager results that it is rec- 
ommended that it be discontinued as a branch unless a special teacher can be secured. 

South Bend.—The ‘‘school fair’’ heid during the year was highly gratifying in its re- 
sults, and furnished the means with which to establish a reference library in each build- 
ing. The library and museum of the high school have received important additions 
during the year. Two flourishing literary societies, each of which supports a paper, are 
aids to this school. The progress in music has been very gratifying. 

Vincennes.—Particular attention is paid to supplementary and sight reading. Ger- 
man is optional, and may be begun after the second year. The high school instruction 
embraces an English and a Latin course. 

Warsaw.—The cost per pupil of the schools for the year 1886-87 has been slightly in 
advance of that for the previous year, principally because more experienced teachers 
were employed, at the maximum salary. The number of ‘‘tardies’’ has been reduced 
to a very low point, but the number of those absent a half day was so great as to lead 
to a suspicion that the sentiment against tardiness has grown to be an evil rather than 
a means for good. 

Washington.—While the schools have not yet attained the highest standard of effi- 
ciency, they are constantly improving. A good beginning has been made towards a 
school library, and the excellent plan prevails of requiring each child who reads a book 
to write an essay upon it. The main building is undergoing repairs. 


IOWA. 


Council Bluf's.—The financial year has been changed, and now ends August 31, instead 
of December 31, as formerly. 

Dubuque.—German is taught as an optional in the grammar grades, and outside of 
the regular school hours by special teachers. It is, however, a part of the regular high 

‘school course. The system utilizes 72 rooms for the graded schools and 1 for an un- 
graded school. 

Jowa City high school arranges its studies in three distinct courses, with considerable 
latitude allowed to students in the choice of studies in the last year. A course of read- 
ing is prescribed in connection with the English course. 

Lyons. —The system of grades and the course of study were amended before the be- 
ginning of the school year. The new course is arranged to cover 11 years, but under 
certain circumstances special promotions may be made, thereby lessening the time. 
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Muscatine. —The opening of the schools at the beginning of the year was delayed three 
weekson accountof the alarming prevalenceof diphtheria. Forsome time after the open- 
ing the attendance in the lower classes was very scant, and the work done was of a trag- 
mentary nature. The higher grades made quite as good progress as usual during the 

ear. : 

Oskaloosa. —An exhilit in May of the handiwork of the school children excited a great 
deal of interest. It was the largest ever made by the children, and was regarded as a 
success and of great educational value. In addition to the usual teachers’ meetings, 
weekly ‘‘grade meetings’? have been introduced, affording opportunity for consultation 
of teachers of like grade. These have been productive of much good. Prevalence of 
measles among the pupils of the primary grades caused some interruption of the work 
of these grades in the spring, but when the epidemic subsided, the loss was almost, if not 
wholly, made up through the extra efforts of the teachers. The museum of the high 
school has received important additions. Music is skillfully taught by a specialist. 

Ottumwa.—Especial attention is paid to English in the high school; the writings of 
standard authors are critically read and discussed inclass. Singing, drawing, and pen- 
manship are studied throughout the entire course. 

West Des Moines. —The most gratifying improvement noted is that of the high school; 
at the beginning of the year its course was carefully and judiciously revised, and its 
work put on a broader and more practical basis. A pupil may now choose a 2-, 3-, or 4- 
year course, or, under proper resirictions, may arrange a course to suit himself. Theen- 
rolment of boys in this school has increased wonderfully, and is now 30 per cent. more 
than for either of the last 5 years. So great has been the infiux that the building is 
overcrowded, and more accommodations are demanded. An evening school was opened 
for the first time in the city in November last, and its enrolment speedily increased from 
€5 to 131. It was in session four and a half months, and its success was such that it ig 
now considered a permanent branch of the system. Kindergarten methods are em- 
ployed in three of the buildings, aud continue to find favor with the patrons of the 
schools. A manual training schocl is earnestly desired, and lack of funds is the only 
aindrance that prevents its establishment. ‘Twonew sites have been bought during the 
year, and $15,000 have been spent in providing heating apparatus for four buildings. 
Four new rooms have been opened, and the number of sittings increased to 3,540. 


KANSAS. 


Atchison.—Low assessments caused the shortening of the school year by two months, 
and made it necessary to readjust the course in order that it might be completed in the 
shortened time. Despite this, inclement seasons, and the prevalence of disease, the ex- 
tra efforts of the teachers accomplished good results. Tor reasons economic and hygienic, 
the first year pupils will infuture attend school only ahalfofeachday. The highschool 
has been reorganized and the course graded and extended. There are now two courses, 
one of which is intended for those preparing for college, and the other for those whose 
school life will end with the high school. During the year a literary and musical en- 
tertainment was given by the pupils, netting over $80. 

Clay Centre.—The schools are crowded in all the grades, and in the primary schools it 
has been necessary to exclude all children under 6, and to make use temporarily of the 
half-day plan. A new 8-room building, soon to be completed, will remedy this con- 
ditionof things. The attendance has been greater and more regular than in any previous 
year. 

Kansas City.—The school system is yet undergoing the process of formation, and can 
not be said to have done as good work as may be expected later. The city as at present 
constituted was recently formed by an act of the State Legislature, by the consolidation 
of three distinct corporations. A thorough reorganization of all the scheols was neces- 
sary to secure a reasonable degree of uniformity. Complete order has not yet been 
evolved, but it is hoped that by the end of next year a well organized system may be se- 
cured. Some trouble was experienced in the sale of bonds on account of an old State 
law, but a special act was obtained, which obviated the difficulty. 

Lawrence.—The schools ‘‘move forward without jar or confusion,’’ steadily growing 
in numbers and effectiveness every year. The belief expressed by many thatschool work 
is often beyond the powers of the children has induced the authorities to make a number 
of changes. ‘The primary schools have been in session only a half day ; studies have been 
arranged with a view of reducing home study to a minimum ; and an additional year has 
added to the course with but little increase in the work. 

Leavenworth.—aA larger balance than usual remains in the hands of the treasurer this 
year, showing that the finances of the system are well cared for. The schools are 
crowded, and it will be necessary during the year to provide new houses, especially for 
the children living in the remote parts of thecity. A vacant building was leased for the 
use of the high school and occupied, but it being ill adapted to school purposes, no little 
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inconvenience has resulted. Notwithstanding this drawback the school has done good 
work during the year; a small tuition fee is charged. 

Ottawa.—Though three more teachers were employed during the past year than in 
1885-86, the number of pupils in average attendance averaged 52 to each teacher. The 
half-day plan was adopted for the first-grade primaries and in other schools, but a rear- 
rangement of the grades made all day sessions again possible in all but the lowest classes. 
More attention has been given to mental arithmetic, and some improvement has resulted, 

Topeka schools have been brought up toa high state of efficiency. That they have 
improved in attractiveness is shown by the fact that the average attendance has in- 
creased in greater ratio than the enrolment, and that tardiness hasdiminished. The in- 
troduction of drawing and music added much to the labor of the teachers, since it was 
necessary for them to qualify themselves to instruct in these branches, yet their work 
has been highly commendable. Individual schools are encouraged to beautify their 
premises and to provide themselves with libraries and musical instruments; many of 
them are now quite well equipped in these respects. ; 


KENTUCKY. 


Hopkinsville—The mildness of the last winter and the good weather that has gener- 
ally prevailed during the year have been very favorable to school work. Pupils and 
their parents do not appreciate the value of promptness, as the number of tardinesses 
shows. Drawing and vocal music were placed in.the course of study this year. The 
heating apparatus is becoming old and defective, and the adoption of better methods of 
heating and ventilation is being discussed. 

Maysville.—The school board has abolished the office of superintendent of schools. : 

Newport.—A new building, a model of convenience in all its appointments, was com- 
pleted January 1, and in two hours after its opening it was filled by over 500 pupils. 
The relief thus afforded to the other buildings made a thorough reclassification pos- 
sible, and all half-day classes were discontinued as such in all but two buildings. The 
high school is a source of especial gratification to the citizens. 

Owensborough is doing good work educationally. The citizens, by a more than two- 
thirds vote, have increased the ad valorem tax for 2 years, in order to provide new school- 
houses. <A $20,000 house has already been erected. 

Paducah.—The regulations and course of study are undergoing revision. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans schools receive an inadequate support. Theappropriations made by the 
city are not in just proportion to those for other departments of the municipal govern- 
ment. The school houses are not what they should be in number or in quality, being 
not only badly crowded, but in some cases even unsafe. The teachers ure poorly and 
irregularly paid. 

MAINE, 


Augusta.—Improvements over last year in many respects are noted. Fewer changes 
have been made in the teaching force, and the school year has been lengthened by two 
weeks. Teaching methods have also generally improved. Complaint is made against 
the district system; the su pervisor states that it is impossible to obtain results commen- 
surate with the amount of labor and money expended. Changes have been made in the 
text-books of arithmetic and grammar in use, the new bocks being considered far supe- 
rior to the old. An attempt has been made to make the English course in the high 
school more of a practical business course. The free text-book system has been in op- 
eration a year, and all advantages expected to result from it have been fuily realized. 
An evening school was requested by a class of 100 persons last winter, and the subject 
was brought up at a district meeting, but action was deferred, since the proper season 
for such sckools had nearly passed. Except during the prevalence of measles last fall 
the attendance has been better than ever before. This was undoubtedly due to the pas- 
sage of a more effective truant law by the city council and the employment of a truant 
officer. 

Bangor.—The prosperity of the schools is steadily advancing. This year’s class was 
the largest that ever graduated from the high school. Single-entry book-keeping has 
been introduced in the highest grammar grade. 

Calais has been free from prevalent disease, but the average attendance for the year 
was only fair. When repairs already begun have been completed, the buildings will be 
in a very creditable condition. New stoves have been provided where needed, and the 
heating apparatus is, therefore, now generally good. Single seats have been substi- 
tuted for the double desks in the high school—a change for the better. 

Cape Elizabeth.—A. review of the work done during the year discloses very gratifying 
results. The teachers have been cordially supported by the patrons of the schools, and 
no unfavorable incident has occured to mar the general harmony of their relations. 
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Deering has opened two new schools, requiring the employment of four additional 
teachers. The average attendance for the year was lowered by the prevalence of con- 
tagious diseases incident to childhood. A year has been added to the grammar school 
course. 

Gardiner.—The free text-book system is being gradually introduced. The new 
$9,000 house is sufiicient for all present needs of its section. With one exception, all 
the buildings are excellent. 

Lewiston.—The excellent condition of the schools is a matter of congratulation. The 
teachers are enthusiastic and well posted in educational matters, and the houses gen- 
erally area credit to the city. Theirnumber has been augmented by the completion dur- 
ing the year of a neat and tasteful building of 6 rooms, which is to be used for primary and 
intermediate schools. Notwithstanding the excellent advantages that are offered to 
the pupils of the evening schools, only a small proportion of the 400 enrolled derived 
any benefit from their attendance; irregularity, the evilso common in such schools, was 
the cause. 

Portland.—The number of sittings has been considerably enlarged during the year. 
Five third-story rooms in different buildings have been fitted up for school purposes 
and will accommodate about 50 pupils each. An additional site has been purchased 
and a new house for a primary school begun upon it. Improvements are mentioned 
in the sanitation of the buildings ; in some cases still, however, sickness of teachers 
and pupils is charged directly to the bad hygienic condition of school-houses. The 
attendance of the pupils during the year has been excellent, and the deportment good, 
without too frequent resortto corporal punishment. The study of single-entry book-keep- 
ing has been introduced in the higher grades of the grammar schools, to take the place of 
exercises in penmanship. In the two months that have elapsed since the inauguration 
of the change it has proved to be both interesting and profitable. A new system of 
teaching music has been introduced by the special teacher; it is highly spoken of. A 
school for the deaf is controlled by the city board, but is largely supported by the State, 
only $22 of the city appropriation having been used last year. 

Saco needs more schools, since those now established are badly crowded. Slight 
changes have been made in the list of text-books used in the high school, but some still 
in use were published over ascore of years ago. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams schools are crowded and more buildings are needed. The need of an addi- 
tional teacher in the high school is so great as to impair the efficiency of the school. 
Double daily sessions have been necessary in thelower grades of some schools, and though 
first intended as a temporary arrangement only, no serious objection has been urged to 
the permanent adoption of the plan. The percentage of attendance to school popula- 
tion, 75, is the highest ever reached in this city. 

Amherst.—Reduction of appropriations compelled the school committee to reduce the 
number of weeks of school and to neglect needed repairs upon school property. 

Arlington.—Harmony has distinguished the meetings of the board and the manage- 
ment of the schools. No material change has been made in the course, excepting the 
promulgation of a rule requiring the study of English three full years in the high school. 
The musical instruction is excellent. School buildings are generally in good order, 
and the expense for repairs continues to be comparatively light. Thirty new desks have 
been bought for the high school. 

Attleborough.—The last was a year of quiet prosperity, during which no disturbance 
has occurred to excite public comment, as in former years. The excellent system and 
organization introduced by the superintendent has had the best opportunity yet afforded 
for showing its many advantages. So rapidly has the population of the town increased . 
that there is again need of more school accommodations. 

Beverly.—The record of the year, as a’ whole, is a good one. <A superintendent is 
needed to bring the system up to its best work. A new grammar school was opened at 
the beginning of the year, but its continuance is somewhat doubtful, since the number 
of children enrolled is not so large as wasexpected. Theentering class of the high school 
was unusually large this year, and necessitated the opening of a new class room. 

Boston.—The school committee have made only one considerable change in the course 
of study, and that in regard to arithmetic. The study has been abridged by omitting .- 
a number of subjects thought to be beyond the comprehension of children or of little 
practical good, and simplified by confining problems to small numbers and simple sub- 
jects and processes. The time has been shortened to from two to three and one-half 
hours per week. The supervisors speak hopefully of the reduction now, though they 
opposed it at the time of its enactment. 

Blackstone.-—The percentage of absenteeism and non-enrolment is entirely too large for 
the best good of the schools, and a potent cause of it is the lack of sufficient room in certain 
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districts. Temporary quarters have been found for one new school in a church, and 40 
pupils are there accommodated. 

Bourne schools compare favorably with those of towns of similar size. Good discipline 
is secured with but little necessity for corporal punishment. 

Brainiree.—As a rule the schools are well accommodated and the discipline is gen- 
erally excellent. The study of literature was systematically begun in the high school 
last fall. The wisdom of the free text-book system has already been proved, since it 
has resulted in a saving of time and money. 

Brockton. —The school buildings have been generally improved during the year. The 
method of employing janitors is such that they can rot be compelled to attend to their 
duties properly, and a change is desired. Music is successfully taught, but no enthusi- 
asm is manifested in the study of drawing. The evening school is doing well. 

Brookline.—Lack of sufficient accommodations causes considerable trouble, and num- 
bers of transfers, involving some inconvenience to the children and a great deal of trouble 
to the school officers, have been necessary. A new building, however, is in course of 
erection, which will Yelieve the pressure. This building will be larger than any of those 
now standing, and will in addition furnish suitable rooms for industrialinstruction. An 
experiment has recently been made, without cost to the town, of instruction in cooking. 
The plan has been successful as far as could have been expected, and the result of it is 
that the advisory board recommends the establishment of a vacation cooking school for 
girls, on the same plan as the vacation manual training school for boys. An evening 
school was opened in November and has continued so far with fair success, 20 scholars 
being in regular attendance. Slight changes have been made in the curriculum of the 
high school, less time being given to physical geography, and more to the study of English 
literature. Military drill has been introduced and has had good effect upon the disci- 
pline of theschool. Thenumber of teachers employed during the year is larger than ever 
before. 

Cambridge.—The system has lost an unusually large number of experienced teachers, 
whose resignations | caused serious loss to the schools. The most important event of the 
year has been the division of the high school into two distinct schools. Of the 500 pu- 
pils, 335 remained, with 10 of the 15 teachers, in the old building, as the ‘‘ English High 
School.” The others removed to a building specially fitted up for them and formed the 
‘* Latin High School.’’ Inthe English school the work in chemistry has been extended to 
cover six months, and in physics to cover one year. -Laboratories have been fitted up 
and pupils have been set to work under an experienced instructor. Jatin is studied in 
this school for the first three years only; diplomas are given only after a full four years’ 
course. The ‘‘city school’’ for pauper children has been transferred from the control of 
the school committee to that of the overseers of the poor, in order that manual training 
may be introduced without the specific appropriation which the city council failed to 
make. Seven classes of twelve boys each receive instruction in the use of tools in the 
rooms of the Cambridge Industrial Association. It is expected to make a trial of vaca- 
tion schools during the coming summer. Music and drawing are systematically tav ght 
by specialists; decided improvement in the latter study is reported. The school com- 
mittee have no control over the janitors, consequently the buildings are not properly 
cared for; at one time it was necessary to close 20 rooms in the short period of eight 
days, because they were too cold to be occupied. 

Canton.—Through the generosity of one of its members, the board has been enabled 
to offer to the girls of the schools a course of lessons in cooking. One hundred and two 
pupils enrolled themselves af members of this class, and took lessons during school hours, 
making up the time thus lost from their reeular studies. Besides the work done in 
class, the girls were encouraged to put into practical use at their homes the knowledge 
obtained; 2,557 dishes were thus repeated. The record shows that the instruction is 
such that it interests and holds the scholars, and so far from lessening the attainments 
of the pupils in other departments of school work, it tends to increase their interest in 
their regular studies. Instruction in sewing is also given by the approval of the board, 
but by volunteer teachers and outside of regular school hours. The no-recess plan 
adopted last year entails no hardship on the children, and gives general satisfaction. 
In the summer vacation all the buildings were thoroughly cleaned and put in good 
order. 

Chelsea. —The scale of salaries of all assistant teachers, excepting those of the high 


* school and the specialists, has received a new adjustment, by virtue of which length of 


service, and not difference of grade taught, will be the standard of rank. German and 
zoology have been introduced in the high school, but otherwise the course of study re- 
mains practically the same as formerly. In vocal music the pupils are very proficient, 
a fact due largely to the enthusiasm of the teachers, many of whom received thorough 
musical training in the schools of the city. The laws respecting truancy are not alto- 
gether effective. The evening schools have been in a measure successful, but irregu- 
larity of attendance is a serious hindrance. The drawing school is well conducted, and 
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notwithstanding its poor and insufficient accommodations, the work produced is of a 
very high order. A large brick building will be completed in time for use in September, 
and will provide for the increase in the number of scholars, which is expected then. 

Chiconee.—The percentage of attendance shows a large increase, attributed to the plan 
recently instituted of giving a half holiday in each month to those perfect in attendance 
during that time. Thorough grading has been secured through the efforts of the super- 
intendent, who prepared the new and very effective course of study now in use. In 
the matter of charts, maps, and supplies of like kind, the schools were never better sup- 
plied than at present. 

Clinton. —The excellence of the heating arrangements is a notable feature of the school 
buildings. Regularity of attendance was affected by the prevalence of scarlet fever. 

Danvers.—General improvement is noticeable, and in English and composition the 
progress is especially marked. The plan of examination for admission to the high school 
is believed to be faulty, and important changes are contemplated. The pernicious 
effects of competitive examinations for percentages are in future to be avoided by keep- 
ing the rank of the scholars secret. The percentages will be used in the advancement 
of classes, but pupils will be told onlyif their standing is ‘‘good,”’ ‘fair,’ or ‘‘bad.” 
The classes of the high school are unusually large. 

Dedham.—Work of instruction in the high schcol has been carried on this year under 
serious disadvantages, but the completion of the building already begun will do much 
for the improvement of its condition. The attendance has been excellent—somewhat 
better than last year. The systematic study of music under a specialist was begun this 
year, and good results may even now be noticed. The evening school was conducted 
with a large but irregular attendance; it is notable that the average for the last week 
was the best attained. 

Everett.—Many unusual drafts have been made upon the funds of the schoo! commit- 
tee during the year, and a deficit has resulted. The accommodations appear to be better 
than last year, as only one district complains of overcrowding. 

Fail River.—A special committee has been appointed to examine into the merits of 
the system of industrial education adopted in other cities and to report upon the advisa- 
bility of its adoption here. A most encouraging sign of the progress of the teachers is 
found in the increasing popularity of periodicals devoted to professional subjects. The 
primary schools form a particularly important part of the system. Thongh they require 
only 3 years’ study, they are attended by more children and require more teachers than 
all the other schools, which cannot be completed in less than 10 years. Single entry 
book-keeping has been introduced in the last year of the grammar school course, and has 
given the pupils excellent practice in penmanship, and some knowledge of business 
transactions without interfering with the other studies. Twenty-one rooms for evening 
schools, each room in charge of two teachers, were opened in December last. ' The even- 
ing drawing schools are not attended as well as they should be. ‘The importance of the 
study of music and drawing is appreciated, as is evidenced by the recent employment of 
special teachers for these branches. One of the finest high school buildings in the 
country has just been donated by a private individual, who also gave the school $50,000, 
the income of which will be applied to instruction in mechanical, chemical, and philo- 
sophical branches. 

Fitehburg.— With the growth of the city has naturally come a large increase in the 
number of scholars in the schools. During the year two new houses of two rooms each 
have been opened, and these, with the recently established Catholic parochial schools, 
have relieved the pressure in the portion of the city in which they stand. In other quar- 
ters, however, the crowding stil! continues. The school board has adopted a new 
schedule of salaries, based on length of service, putting a premium upon experience and 
continued service. The evening schools have not accomplished as mneh as their friends 
anticipated, for they have not been well graded, the attendance has been irregular, and 
experienced teachers could net be obtained. 

Framingham.—Among the improvements reported are a scientific laboratory with pro- 
vision for individual experiment, and 4 new school rooms. Interest in vocal music 
steadily increases. The number of teachers has been augmented. 

Franklin has expended a considerable amount in improvement and repairs. The at- 
tendance for the year has not been up to the expectations of the committee, and the 
explanation is found in the eagerness of the children to earn money. 

Gloucester.—The year has been one of steady progress in school affairs, the suburban 
schools showing especial improvement. Parochial schools were opened in January, 
which withdrew a little over 200 scholars from the public schools for the remainder of 
the year. This fact affords a reasonable explanation for the decreased enrolment and 
attendance shown by the statistics. An offer of kindergarten materials and a fund to 
partially defray the expenses of a public kindergarten was regretfully declined by the 
school committee, as the city could not aiiord the additional expense the acceptance of 
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the offer would involve. The old high school building, with all its furniture and appa- 
ratus, including the equipments of the military battalion, was consumed by fire in June. 
The city council has met the emergency by a liberal appropriation for a new building, 
immeasurably superior to the old one. Thenew house will comfortably seat nearly 400 
pupils. 

Great Barrington. —The principal schools are full to overflowing, and at the present rate 
of increase more buildings will soon be needed. The necessity for better supervision is 
felt, and a plan is suggested by which.the principal of the high school may be supplied 
with an additional teacher and devote a partof his time to the supervision of the schools. 
Considerable difficulty is experienced from absence and tardiness. Special attention is 
paid in the high school to the study of local and national government and the duties of 
citizenship. In all the grades the instruction in miathematics is very thorough. 

Fraverhill.—The number of pupils connected with the schools during the year has been 
the largest in the history of the city. The affairs of tle system have been economically 
administered, and the real cost per pupil was reduced by $1.70. The method of pro- 
motion has been altered and the daily work of the pupils and the judgment of thetéacher 
will have an equal bearing with the two examinations. The no-recess plan was adopted 
for the primary and grammar grades, and after a trial of ayear has proved itself to be a 
wise measure. The names on the register of the evening school are constantly changing, 
and the result is little real progress. Excepting 2, the buildings are good; they will 
afford sufficient room for the increased numbers that will be enrolled in the fall. 

Holliston.—The schools have been conducted during the past year without 4 superin- 
tendent; attempts were made to join with sorhe other town to secure one, but without 
success. Early in the year the committee arranged a more systematic coursé of study 
for the schools, and issued printed instructions for the guidance of teachers. Instruction 
in music was more thorough and systematic than was possible in prévious years. 

Hopkintén.—It is impossible to secure the best returns for the money expended under 
the circumstances that now prevail, since the districts are so numeérous and sniall that 
effective organization cannot be secured. The attendance during the past year was not 
all it should have been, one-seventh of the schoo! time of the pupils having been lost by 
absence. 

Hyde Park.—By generous appropriations the committee has been enabled to main- 
tain in the schodls a higher standard than usual this year. Fire-escapes and city water 
have been provided for the largest buildings, conducing both to the comfort and to the 
safety of the children. A number of carpenters’ benches with the necessary tdols wére 
presented to the comniittce by a public-spirited citizen, and with these an experimental 
school of carpentry was opened, and in a short session met with good success, resulting 
in the recommendation by the committee that it be made a permanent feature of the 
system. The evening school was conducted with success. 

Lee.—The school population of the town has constaitly decreased for several years 
past, and naturally the school attendance has alsodiminished. A more marked falling 
off than usual, however, appears in the latter during the past year, as the result of the 
opening of a convent school. Instead of the Jack of school room complained of in pre- 
vious reports, there is now more than is needed, and consolidation and reduction in the 
number of the schools will soon be in order. . 

Leominster reports an improved condition of school buildings, and an enrolment in- 
creased by 150. Unforeseen contingencies have raised the expenses to several hundred 
dollars niore than the amount received, Additional teachers and increased appropri- 
ations will be needed next year. 

Lowell.—The school committee complains bitterly of insufficient appropriations. The 
teachers are poorly paid, and the buildings in some districts are not adequate for the 
requirements of their localities, and many of them have become old, unhealthy, and 
useless. Music has not been a success, and little interest is manifested in the study. 
One thousand nine hundred scholars were instructed in the evening schools at a cost of 
$10,125. Six school-rooms and 4 teachers were added during the year. The equipment 
of the battalion of cadets has been greatly improved, and more interest than ever is 
shown in the military drills. 

Lynn.—The evil of truancy causes much trouble, and the establishment of a school 
for incorrigibles is recommended. Irregular attendance affects the work of some of the 
schools to an undesirable extent. Considerable attention has been given to the sanita- 
tion of the buildings, and in this respect their condition is bétter than ever before. Ad- 
ditional accommodations are needed. ‘This is eSpecially true of the high school, where 
325 scholars are crowded in a building whose séating capicity is only 284. To provide 
the better for those scholars who expect to remain in the high school for 1 of 2 years 
only, it is proposed to establish ah English high school, whose course of study shall be 
especially adapted to this class of students. ‘The evening schools, espetially those de- 
voted to book-keeping and short-liand, are firmly established and successful. Special 
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instruction in penmanship has been discontinued, the regular teachers doing the entire 
work. A new system of teaching music was introduced this year, and has been highly 
successful. The subject of industrial training is under the consideration of a special 
committee. Its adoption is doubtful. 

Marblehead has no superintendent, and the schools show the want of constant super- 
vision. ‘The primary schools particularly are irregular in their instruction. The at- 
tendance is not as good as the best interests of the schools demawd, and a truant school 
is sadly needed. : 

Medford.—A new building has been erected, which is the most inviting in appearance 
and the best appointed in the town. An appropriation is recommended for an evening 
school, none having hitherto been in existence here. 

Melrose.—The instruction given is of good quality, and the facilities for school work 
are excellent. ‘The necessity for a superintendent becomes continually more apparent. 

Milford.—The division of the town and the incorporation of a part of it under a new 
name by an act of the Legislature took from the Milford school system four schools and 
considerably affected theschool statistics. The evening schools are not successful, though 
every inducement is offered to secure regular attendance. Interest in drawing has been 
fully sustained. 

Montague.—Twenty-¢ight per cent. of all the money expended by the town is dévoted 
to the education of the children. A new high school has recently been established, and 
is doing well. 

Needham.—The regulations and course of study have been revised and printed for use 
at the beginning of 1887-88. 

Newburyport.—The schools are highly prosperous, the rooms well filled, and the pupils 
generally interested. The high school isin a more satisfactory condition than for years 
past; the work done has been thorough and the discipline excellent. During the year 
the teachers and scholars have established a library of 300 volumes, without cost to the 
town. 

North, Adams.—After a series of transfers it has been possible to abandon two unde- 
sirable buildings, and, general repairs having been made on the others, the present school 
accommodations are better than ever before. Necessity no longer exists for anew school 
as at the latter part of last year, since a Roman Catholic school has been opened, draw- 
ing a considerable number of children from the public schools. Better success has been 
attained in the evening schools than inany previous year. Sufficient aid is not received 
by the teachers from the truant officers. a 

forth Brookfield has passed through a year of quiet, steady work with, no great diffi- 
culties to contend against, and no unusualimprovements made. Aschool paperhas been 
established and an entertainment given by the high school, for the purpose of buying a 
piano. 

Northampton is withont proper arrangement for the confinement and instruction of hab- 
itual truants, and the law respecting them can be successfully resisted. All the school 
buildings, with a single exception, are in good repair and furnish comfortable accommo- 
dations. An evening school was opened with an enrolment of 84 pupils, but so irregu- 
lar was the attendance that not more than a dozen derived any real benefitfrom it. The 
evening draughting classes were quite successfully conducted. 

Northbridge. —The school work has been similar to that of previous years, presenting 
ne especial feature or noteworthy change. 

Peabody.—Both enrolment and attendance show increase over previous years. Greater 
thoroughness in instruction is desired, and with the object of securing this the commit- 
tee has directed that the length of the lessons be lessened. The course in music used for 
several years is now being carried cut with greater exactness than was ever before ob- 
tained. The need of a superiniendent is felt. The building burned a short time since 
has been rebuilt with the money received from insurance. 

Pittsfield schools are too small and too numerots to accomplish the best results. The 
sanitary condition »f some of the houses is bad, and should receive immediate attention. 
Truancy has caused more trouble than ever before, a fact probably due to the failure of 
the judicial authorities to sustain the truancy regulations of the school committee. The 
efficiency of the drawing school has increased and a larger number of scholars have availed 
themselves of its privileges. . ~~ wit 

Randolph.—The corps of teachers still remains unchanged. The health of the children 
has been remarkable good, not a death having been reported. . . 

Rockland.—This has been a year of good, substantial work in the schools. The intro- 
duction of music in the primary schools has done much to enliven the work, and has 
been of great benefitte the children. Theevening school has not been as successful this 
winter as last, the number in attendance being so small as to render the continuance of 
the school doubtful. 
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Salem.—-The study of book-keeping, and of physiology and hygiene, though authorized 
some time before, was begun this year in the grammar schools. The second annual in- 
dustrial exhibit of the children of one of theschools was highly creditable, and the judges 
were so well pleased that they contributed liberally to purchase a full set of carpenters’ 
tools for the use of the pupils of that school. 

Salishury.—By an act of the State Legislature, a large portion of the town has been an- 
nexed to Amesbury, leaving only 6 schools instead of 20 under the control of the Salis- 
bury committee. . 

Somerville.—The work of the grammar school has been curtailed in order that essen- 
tials may be more thoroughly mastered, and that the work may be accomplished, gen- 
erally, during school hours. A library has been selected and a catalogue prepared. An 
additional primary school has been established. Of the class entering the high school 
in 1882, 50 per cent. graduated last June and 25 per cent. have entered various colleges. 
Two new houses are being erected and will be finished during the coming summer. 
The cost of each will be $10,500, exclusive of land, heating apparatus, and furniture, The 
prevalence of truancy causes much solicitude. 

Southbridge.—The higher grades have been unfortunate in suffering from frequent 
changes in the teaching force. All the schools except the high school were in session 
one week longer than usual this year, increasing the expenditures by about $200. A 
new course of study has been put in operation, which aims to be thoroughly practical as 
faras possible. Itis to be elastic, so that special promotions are permissible, and special 
students may be accommodated in the high school. The houses are not in keeping with 
the requirements of the system. Their sanitary condition is bad, the heating apparatus 
defective, and the yards unattractive. The schools lack thorough discipline. 

Spencer is troubled with crowded primaries; some rooms that were intended for not 
more than 70 scholars have been packed with100 or more. Drawing has been well taught 
by a special teacher, employed this year for the first time. 

Springyieid.—The preparations for instruction in carpentry were completed at the be- 
ginning of the year, and 84 boys from the grammar and high schools volunteered. to take 
the course of 15 lessons. Oneanda half hours per week were devoted to the work, which 
was so arranged that no time was lost from the regular recitations. The school was suc- 
cessful to such an extent that the committee recommends that the city government in- 
crease the appropriation for this purpose from one to five thousand dollars, in order that 
manual education may be more extensively introduced, and upon a more satisfactory 
basis. The establishment of a kindergarten is being considered also. The schools gen- 
erally are not as efiicient as they should be, and a great reason for their shortcomings is 
the badly overcrowded condition of so many of the rooms. The department system of 
teaching is on trial in one of the grammar schools, and its results have so far been quite 
encouraging. Theevening schools are thoroughly organized and compare favorably with 
seme of the day schools. 

' Stoneham.—The general good condition of the schoo!s is cause for congratulation, and 
to the earnest efforts of tae teachers much credit is due. The discipline in the majority 
of the schools is very good. 

' Taunton. —F loods during the spring reduced the percentage of attendance, but even 
had these not occurred the percentage would not have been as high asit might have been 
had parents been less lenient with their children. The hygienic condition of the build- 
ings has been investigated, and where defects were found the remedy was applied as far 
as possible. The cast of the free text-beok system for the year has heen $5,000—$1,000 
Jess than last year. The system, by the way, does not appear to give satisfaction here; 
the superintendent opposes it as taking too much of his time and that of the teachers. 
A scientific laboratory is being provided for the high school, $500 having been appro- 
priated for that purpose during the year. The evening and drawing schools are in good 
condition and are doing good work. The high school offers four courses, with a consider- 
able range of electives. Flexibility is the distinguishing characteristic of the courses. 
Music is taught by a specialist and excellent results are attained. The superintendent’s 
report does not indicate a very high state of efficiency in the schools. 

WVailtham.—Early in the year asub-committee of the board was appointed to investigate 
the subject of manual training, and to propose a feasible and economical plan of grafting 
it upon the public school system. The committee has devised a scheme by which ele- 
mentary manual instruction may be given to those pupils who desire it, and which will 
in no way interfere with the regular school exercises. The plan will receivea fair trial. 

ive hundred and thirty-eight girls received instruction in sewing during the year. The 
no-recess plan has been adopted for the high school, but sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
te judge ofits merits. The holding ofelections in two ofthe school-houses causes serious 

interference with the work of these schools. The evening schools show constant im- 
provement; the drawing school is not yet as well attended as its excellence merits. 

Waiertown.—The school year has been changed, so that it now contains two terms in- 
stead of three, as formerly. A training school for teachers has been established, and 


me 
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young ladies may enter as pupil teachers, recciving no pay, but improving themselves by 
observation and practice. Sewing has been introduced and is taught one hour per week 
by the recular teachers. A great deal of additional material for object teaching has been 
purchased, A new primary school has been established; transfers and reorganizations 
have been made where deemed expedient. 

WVebster’s school committee has indulged in extensive repairs this year, which have re- 
sulted in the expenditure of more money than was appropriated by the town. A few 
changes have been made in the text-books used, on advantageous terms. Neither draw- 
ing nor music has as yet beer introduced; but public sentiment seeins to demand them, 
and both will probably be incorporated in the course of study at no distant day. 

West Springfield, —The salaries paid to teachers are not sufficient to hold the best, and 
the schools suffer from constant resignations. All graramar school studies have becn 
climinated from the high-school course, thus raising the grade of the school. A new 
method of teaching music has been adopted, and perceptible improvement has already 
resuited. An evening school was conducted three evenings a week for twenty weeks. 

Westboro.—The method of supervision has been changed during the year. That re- 
sponsibility now rests upon one of the members of the board, while the principal of the 
high school, who has hitherto acted as superintendentof theother schools as well, confines 
his attention to the high school only. In the large graded schoois the year has been a 
prosperous one, with the average attendance considerably better than the preceding 
year; but the condition of the ungraded schools is neither satisfactory nor hopeful. 

Westfield.—That popular interest in the schools is increasing is shown by the decreases 
in the number of parents applying for certificates of schoo! attendance, and by the small 
number of cases of truancy. The evening schools are well conducted, but with the ex- 
ception of the drawing class are but poorly attended. 

Weymouth.—The teachers’ meetings held during the year have bsen of more than usual 
interest. The superintendent considers the lack of musical instruction ‘‘ the one great 
weakness of the schools,’? Many long-needed improvements have been made in the 
school-houses, 

Woburn reports a remarkable increase in attendance. ‘Two new schools were opened, 
an one was discontinued during the year. The course of study adopted in 1825 is now 
well understood, and so far from causing trouble, as it occasionally did for a time after 
its introduction, the work done under it is better both in quality and in quantity. 


MICHIGAN, 


Ann Arbor schools have suffered terribly from a widespread epidemic of measles that 
prevailed during last February and March. Nearly 200 pupils were daily absent on ac- 
count of sickness during that time, and 7,399 school days were lost from the total at- 
tendance. Some of the rooms were closed for a time and work was retarded in all. As 
a natural result, the character of the work accomplished during the year has been below 
the average both in thoroughness and in the amount. Nearly 100 of the pupils with- 
drawn during the epidemic did not return. The work of the high school has been 
fairly good, though the number in attendance execeds thse capacity of the building. 
The remedy for this was found in paying the regular teachers extra wages to teach the 
surplus classes out of the usual school hours. 

Bay City.—An excellent course of reading is arranged for each school vear after the 
fifth, and the pupil must have read at least two of the prescribed books before he may he 
entitled to promotion to the next higher grade. A physical laboratory is in course of 
construction for the high school. By arecent act of the State Legislature the limits of 
the school district were made to conform to those of the town. 

Coldwater.—Early in the year diphtheria prevailed to sonie extent, creating uneasiness 
among the patrons of the schools and necessitating the closing of all the schools for two 
weeks. This cessation caused serious interruption in the work. More attention is be- 
ing paid to English literature than formerly. The furniture and school apparatus gen- 
erally have been improved during the year. ‘the high school has four courses of four years 
each, arranged with special reference to the requirements for admission to the State 
University. 

Fenton.—The studies of the primary, grammar, and high school departments require 
four years attentioneach. Thehigh school is said to be one of the best in the State, hav- 
ing been on the ‘‘accepted list”? of the University of Michigan for 13 years. Besides 
the regular 4-year courses arranged for the double purpose of preparation for the Uni- 
versity and affording a practical business education, a two years’ ‘‘teachers’ course’? is 
provided for persons expecting to teach, but who can‘aot devote more than two years to 
study. <A short fall course in pedagogy may be taken by those who desire to teach dur- 
ing the wiuter. 

Grand Rapids. —Extensive additions to the school facilities are reported, but it appears 
that the work of providing for the increase in the school population is a never ending 
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task, for already 16 new rooms are receiving the attention of the building committee. 
The salaries of the teachers were raised somewhat by the adoption of a new schedtle in 
May. The appointment of an assistant to the superintendent has been a great relief to 
that officer, enabling him to devote his entire time to the more important matters per- 
taining to the management of the schools. The high schocl building is not conven- 
iently situated, and in other respects is not well adapted to the needs of the school. 
The charter has been so amended as to permit the city to furnish text-books and sup- 
plies free to school children. 

Hastings boasts of ‘‘excellent school buildings, and efficient and thorough corps of 
teachers and the hearty co-operation of the citizens with the school authorities.’? A 
teachers class, for the benefit of the teachers of the county, is conducted parts of the 
year, and members of the class frequently inspect the schools and witness the practical 
application of the principles studied. Annual examinations of teachers are no longer 
held, but teachers are required to pursue the course of study prescribed by the State 
Reading Circle. The percentages of enrolment and attendance show satisfactory increase 
over last year. : 

Jackson.—A. physical and chemical laboratory has been recently provided for the 
high school. 

Marshall.—The schools are equipped with all appliances necessary for good instruction. 
The school library contains 500 well-selected reference and miscellaneous books, 150 of 
.which were added during the year. Besides the general library, it is intended to place 
in each room a case of books especially suited to the age and advancement of the pupils 
of that room. Stenography is taught in the high school. 

Sfonroe.—The scheme of studies of the high school has been revised and ‘‘adapted to 
the latest requirements for adinission to the University of Michigan. Care has also been 
taken to adapt the course to the wants of those not expecting to enter college.””’ There 
are four well-defined courses, each covering four years. 

Pontiac.—A commercial course, designed to be a thorough preparation for business, 
has keen added to the curriculum of the high school. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—It is apparent that the progress of the schools has not been as rapid as in 
the previous year. Private schools have drawn away many who had previously attended 
the public schools, and contagious diseases have been quite prevalent. A high school 
building, completed in January last, is an excellent and handsome building. 

Mankato.—It has been impossibie to obtain a rigid classification of pupils, because of 
the unusual division of the population and the unfavorable situation of the buildings. 
Small libraries have been established in several of the rooms, in many cases by the 
efforts of the children themselves. The success achieved in drawing lits been very ftat- 
tering. The facilities for doing high school work are not up to the needs of the towa. 
The out-houses and closets provided are neither private nor comfortable. 

Hinneapolis.—The growth of the schools has been remarkable. Theenrolment in the 
day schools has increased by 2,000, and in the evening schools by 522 over 1885-86. 
The board has provided for this increase by erecting four new eight-room houses and one 
twelve-room building, besides extensive additions to those already standing. Even 
with these additions to the seating capacity it will be necessary to refuse admission to 
several hundred children or to institute half-day sessions in several of the schools. The 
large addition to the Central High School, now in course of erection, will, besides sup- 
plying additional seating capacity, furnish the space necessary for the new manual train- 
ing department, a large and well-lighted room for drawing, and a fine assembly room. - 
The basement of this annex has already been fitted up with ail appliances necessary for 
instruction in carpentry, and in February the first class of 30 boys began the work with 
enthusiasm; all continued to the end of the year. ‘The class spends 80 minutes daily 
in the shop and 40 minutes in the drawing-room. Nothing but weod-working and me- 
chanical drawing has yet been attempted. As far as may be judged in the short time, 
the experiment has been highly successful. Plans have been formed for the organiza- 
tion of a training class for teachers in September next; a course in pedagogy to cover a 
year has been arranged. It is hoped to extend both the scope and the time of this work 
in the course of time. ‘‘ Arbor Day’’ was celebrated by all the schools with appropri- 
ate exercises. Incidental to the study of music, a juvenile concert was given in April; 
it was a success in all substantial respects, tending to improve the singing of the chil- 
dren and to increase their interest in the study. The total expenditures of the system 
were $23,213 more than last year, and closely approached a half million dollars. The 
regular work of the schools has progressed quietly and prosperously. 

ted Wing.—The rules laid down for the working of the system are complete and prac- 
tical, and the course of study well arranged, though hardly up to the times in some re- 
spects. 

St. Cloud has issued bonds to the amount of $20,000 for new school buildings. 
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St. Paul. —An extension of the territorial limits of the city by act of the State Legis- 
lature has brought in the city 3 additional school districts, all of which are sufficiently 
provided with school facilities for the present at least. ‘The high school department has 
been particularly prosperous during the year, and its growth has been such that the board 
has ordered the erection for its use of 14 additional rooms, comprising class-rooms, a 
chemical laboratory, and apartments for the commercial department and the contemplated 
manual training school. <A great deal of interest has been awakened in the last-named 
innovation, and its results are awaited with high hopes. Special instruction in music 
was resumed this year after that branch had remained somewhat neglected for two years. 
New houses, aggregating $75,000 in cost and containing a total of 1,330 sittings, were 
added to the system during the year. Attention is being paid to school sanitation, and 
it will not be long before every building in the city is supplied with all proper appliances 
for furnishing heat, air, and water. 

Stillwater.—The number of trustees has been increased from 5 to '7, and their powers of 
taxation have been enlarged. The method of their election has also been altered, and 
they are now chosen directly by the people at a special election. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


NMeridian.—The recently established public schools have continued the sound progress 
so well begun last year. A general superintendent has been appoinied and several new 
teachers engaged. The inadequacy of the buildings is the greatest hindrance yet to be 
overcome. The curriculum has been materially changed by the introduction of indus- 
trial branches in the higher grades ; telegraphy, type-writing, drawing, and wood-work- 
ing are studies regularly pursued. A gymnasium has been provided, that physical ex- 
ercise may not be neglected. . 

MISSOURI. 


Kansas City has made wonderful progress in the last few years, and the public schools 
have kept pace with the growth of the city, Fifty-five more teachers were employed in 
1886-87 than in the year before, and for 1887-88 the number has been still further in- 
creased by 50, yet, notwithstanding these additions to the force, the problem of providing 
for all applicants for admission to the schools still remains unsolved. Three new build- 
ings have been finished since the last report, and others are in courseof erection. Meet- 
ings of teachers have been frequent and fruitful of good results. <A careful examination 
of the eyes of the pupils of the schools of the city and of those of neighboring educa- 
tional institutions during the year developed a number of interesting an(Limportani facts. 
It was shown that defective vision is more common in the Jowest grades than among more 
advanced scholars, and that in no instance, except the Kansas State University, is there 
anything like a gradual increase of optical affections from grade tv grade. This fact is 
taken as evidence that such diseases are necessarily aggravated by school work. 

Hoberiy has a well-selected school library of G00 volumes, purchased by a club organ- 
ized for that purpose. 

St. Charles issues its first printed report this year. 

St. Joseph.—The schools are well attended and prosperous. Notwithstanding the re- 
cently completed additions to three of the buildings, still further extension of the school 
facilities is needed. The colored schools are in excellent condition and are increasing 
in numbers and usefulness. 

Sedalia.—The average attendance has been unusually small this year, owing to the 
alarming prevalence of contagious diseases. An exhibit of examination papers and 
specimens of school work at the close of the term attracted a great deal of attention. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoin.—Eleven years’ work is minutely described in the manual of the public 
schools for 1886-87. The course includes music and free-hand drawing. 

Omaha practically tested the free text-book system this year at a cost of $12,000. ‘The 
board of education has been increased from 9 to 15 members. Theschool elections will 
in future be held at different times from the city elections, and at school-houses. Women 
are now allowed to vote at such elections. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


. Dover.—The system of marking and promotion has been radically changed, and upon 
the teacher the responsibility of promotion largely rests; an appeal may be made from 
her decision to the sub-committee in charge of the school, and the decision of the sub- 
committee must be final. Not enough attention was paid to light and ventilation in 
the construction of the buildings, and many alterations are now needed. Salaries of 
teachers are not sufficient to retain the best. 

Keene, Town District.—The condition of the schoolsis already fairly satisfactory, though 
the system is anew one. Much should be done in the way of repairs. 
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Keene, Union District.—The district has lost 317 scholars by the organization of a pa- 
rochial school. The withdrawal ofso many pupils disturbed the schools to some extent 
and required considerable labor to redistribute the remaining scholars. The system, 
however, has regained its equilibrium, but there are three fewer schools than before. 
The building of the new $1,300 house and the loss of so many pupils will render the fur- 
ther use of rented rooms unnecessary. An evening school was in session fourteen weeks 
during the year, and though the attendance was irregular, good progress was made. 

Rochester.—An experiment of the town system has been made during the last year. 
Not enough money is expended for repairs, and some of the buildings are not in proper 
condition for use. Music is under the charge of a special teacher and is ‘‘an assured 
success, ’’ 

Somersworth.—Two marked changes have been made this year which go far toward 
perfecting the system. These are the furnishing of all text-books in the grades below 
the high school, and the introduction of the study of music. Both these innovations — 
have shown themselves to be beneficial, facilitating school work and adding interest to 
the studies. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth has organized a central high school. The high schools have hitherto been 
mere departments of the schools, and the change is regarded as a great improvement in 
the system. 

Morristown.—A $20,000 school-house was recently completed. 

Orange.—An evening class in drawing has been formed and is meeting with good suc- 
cess; with this exception, however, the evening school does not flourish as its supporters 
hoped, and its continuation is not warranted by the results obtained. The heating ap- 
paratus of two buildings have been improved. The attendance in the schools was 1 per 
cent. better than in 1885-86. 

itahway.—The schools are in good working order and are showing good results. 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, with exactly the same enrolment as in the year previous, reports the average 
attendance as 138 more; even greater improvement than this would have been shown if 
the accommodations had been more ampie. The condition of the schools in .respect to 
discipline was never more healthy than during the past year. The drawing exhibition 
this year was more than usually interesting, and attracted thousands of visitors. In- 
terest has been awakened in manual training, and a committee appointed by the board 
to investigate the matter has rendered a report favorable to the adoption of a plan 
through which it will receive a thorough test. A number of changes have been made 
in the curriculum of the high school, the practical departments of mathematics and 
English being especially strengthened, and certain sciences, which in the time allotted 
to them could be only superficially studied, being climinated. 

Auburn is erecting a new house for the use of the high schoo]. Its total cost will be 
scarcely less than $75,000. Of this, $40,000 was borrowed upon advantageous terms 
from the State. An important departure from the former methods of teaching reading 
was experimentally tried in the highest grade of one of the grammar schools during the 
year. The old reader was entirely discarded, and Irving’s ‘‘Albambra’’ substituted in 
its stead. The pupils were allowed no previous preparation, and the books were dis- 
tributed just before the exercise was to begin. The plan was not successful at first, 
but as the pupils became interested in the subject-matter of the book they read with 
surprising ease and expression. The results were so satisfactory in the end that the 
plan will be extended to the other schools. The attendance of the children enrolled 
continues to be regular and punctual as in former years, but the impression prevails 
that the number of idlers and truants in the city is constantly increasing. The sanitary 
condition of the schools is excellent. 

Binghamton.—During the past year the study of vocal music was added to the cur- 
riculum, and a marked degree of efficiency has already been attained. The usual good 
health of the children is the best evidence of the good sanitary condition of the build- 
ings and their surroundings. 

Brooklyn.—Substantial improvement has been made during the last 5 years in many 
respects, as the statistics show. Better grading has been secured, and although the re- 
quirements for promotion have been made more severe with each succeeding year, the 
proportion of those promoted to the average attendance is steadily increasing, Thor- 
oughness in the primary grades is an important factor in securing this result, and es- 
pecial precautions are taken in promoting the primary pupils. The effect of this is 
seen in slightly decreased proportion of promotion to the grammar schools. By the use 
of judicious methods the numbers in the higher and lower grades have been nearly cor- 
rectly adjusted. Since 1832 a great deal of time and thought has been given to the re- 
vision of the courseof stady. ‘The superintendent has visited other cities and examined 
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the methods and means in vogue in other places. The result of his labors has been sub- 
mitted to the board of education. The main object of the new course is to lessen rote 
work and cramming as far as possible, and to secure more thorough grading. In July, 
1886, the curriculum of the Central School was extended by the adoption of a three-years’ 
language course and the extension of the commercial course from 1] to 2 years. This 
school is not yet a full-grade high school, since no branches are taught save those neces- 
sary to fit young ladies for teaching, and to prepare young men for the every-day affairs 
of lite. The evening schools appear to prosper; the average attendance is greater by 109 
than last year. The training school for teachers, established in 1884, has achieved such 
success that the opening of another of the same kind is considered advisable. A change 
was recently made in the method of examining teachers for ‘‘A’’ or grammar school 
certificates. Formerly those selected for promotion from the primary grades were sub- 
jected to a special examination, but by the late rule all eligible for promotion are ex- 
amined at stated times, and selections are made from the number who pass to fill the 
higher positions. The accommodations are fairly adequate, the whole number of sit- 
tings being greater than the whole number in average attendance, but the three lowest 
primary grades are overcrowded to such an extent that in some cases half-day classes 
have been necessary. Four buildings were erected during the year, and are said to be 
admirably adapted to their purpose. The annexation of the town of New Lots to 
Brooklyn gave the board jurisdiction over 6 new schools. The increase in enrolment 
over 1885-86 is 2,296. 

Canandaigua.—A board of education was elected in December last, but no radical 
changes were made until the close of the school year. Then the plans were perfected 
for a complete overhauling of the system. The schools were regraded and an academic 
department, introducing all the studies of the advanced regents, established. New and 
better text-books will be substituted in proper time. With school buildings in good re- 
pair, and with good laboratory facilities, the prospects of the re-organized schools seem 
particularly bright, 

Gloversville.—Instruction in drawing has been given in all grades with highly gratify- 
ing results. The regents’ advanced examinations have been introduced and the passing 
of two of them made a requisite for graduation. The enrolment and attendance for 
1886-87 excecded those of any previous year. Many of the school-rooms are small and 
badly ventilated. 

Hornelisville.—The facts of importance mentioned in the report for 1836-87 are shown 
in our statistical tables. 

Ithaca.—A business department is to be added to the advantages offered by the high 
school. The special instruction in penmanship in all the classes promises to become a 
marked success. The average attendance has been slightly below that of the preceding 
year on account of the prevalence of diphtheria in the autumn of 1886, 

Jamestown.—Prominent in the catalogue of the city schools appear the departments of 
physical culture and industrial training. Printing, stenography, type-writing, cabinet- 
making, sewing, and knitting are taught. 

Kingston,—The attendance has not, for various reasons, been as good as last year, but 
the character of the instruction given was better than ever before. By « new law, the 
district will receive over $600 more than at present from the State. The academy con- 
tinues to maintain a high standard of excellence, and is practically sel-supporting. Of 
the five buildings, all save one are in prime condition. 

Lansingburg.—Accommodations are entirely inadequate. Notmorethan 1,000 pupils 
can be comfortably seated, while there are 3,131 persons of school age in the town. 
Thirteen hundred and five of these were enrolled in the schools during the year. The 
free text-book system was adopted at the last town meeting and has proved to be a com- 
plete success, facilitating school work and costing less than 45 cents per scholar. 

Lyons has employed a special teacher for writing. 

. New York.—There are 305 schools under the supervision of the board of education, 6 
of which were added during the year to provide for the increase of 4,299 in the number 
enrojled. The corps of teachers has been increased by 104, and the average attendance 
was 2,619 more than last year, Three new buildings have been completed, additions 
to the 3 others have been furnished and occupied, and 6 houses owned by private parties 
have been leased, all of which has increased the seating capacity by 8,115. Improve- 
ments have been made in the heating and ventilating apparatus as far as the funds ap- 
portioned would allow. In pursuance of the fixed policy of the board, the number of 
2-department schools has been increased until now only 24 of the 83 grammar schools 
remain 3-department schools; a primary school, a male grammar, and a female grammar 
school being each designated a department. The examinations of the assistant superin- 
tendents show that of the 2,982 classes in the primary and grammar schools, the instruc- 
tion in 2,376 is exccllent, in 591 good, and in 15 fair. Of the principals whose man- 
agement is recorded, 94 per cent. are graded excellent. In mostof the schools the order 
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and discipline are especially satisfactory, and the punctuality of the pupils is highly 
commended. The subject of industrial training has occupied a large share of the atten- 
tion of the board during the year; the committee on course of study and text-books has 
been directed to thoroughly investigate the subject and, with the aid of the city super- 
intendent, examine the working of the system in the various cities of the country where 
it has been adopted, as well as in the cities of Europe.! The elements of geometry 
have been introduced in the highest grammar grades to give pupilsan idea of the purely 
logical arrangement of thoughts and to equip them with a few facts that will assist them 
in the study of mensuration. The use of supplementary readers is becoming common; 
their proper use is favored. The subject of physiology and hygiene has received in- 
creased attention during the year and much permanent good has been’ accomplished. 
Vocal music is steadily gaining ground, both in proficiency in reading and executing 
music and in the improvement it is working in the perception of sounds. Some 9,193 
pupils study German, and 2,029 are in the French classes, requiring for the two lan- 
guages 29 special teachers. With the increasing excellence of the instruction in modern 
languages in the Normal College, and the requirement that the regular teachers must be 
proficient in music and drawing, the need of special teachers becomes constantly less. 
Indeed, it is already recommended that the specialists in the two last subjects be dispensed 
with altogether as such. The Normal College is growing in popularity, and the pressure 
for admission continues to increase. Seventy-five per cent. of its graduates have held 
positions in the city schools. The establishment of a reformatory school is needed for 
the proper enforcement of the compulsory education law, and is earnestly recommended. 
The evening schools continue to flourish; one-fourth of the pupils in attendance are 
foreigners studying the English language. Statistics of juvenile crime furnished by the 
records of the police department, before and after the passage of the compulsory. educa- 
tion act, present a strong argument in favor of that measure. The number of offenses 
committed by persons between 8 and 14 has decreased nearly 50 per cent. 

Newburg.—The opening of the new academy building vies with the introduction of 
manual training and the free text-book system for the honor of being the most impor- 
tant event of the year. The academy was opened with interesting ceremonies in Sep- 
tember, 1886. With this important addition, the accommodations are more than suffi- 
cient for the accommodation ofall pupils. There are now sixty-two rooms under the 
control of the board, and all are in good condition. Rooms have been fitted up and all 
necessary tools provided for instruction in carpentry. One hundred and fifteen boys, di- 
vided into ten sections, take one lesson each week, and are very enthusiastic. Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to judge the results. Though the free text-book plan has had 
as yet only an incomplete trial, itis clear that it teaches habits of care; one principal at- 
tributes the increase in attendance in his school directly to thiscause. The abolishment 
of corporal punishment has not increased the number of mischievous children. 

Rome.—Two additional teachers were employed this year, and these, with other extraor- 
dinary expenses, increased the total expenditures to more than $1,700 more than last year. 
The arrangement of the buildings is faulty, and the accommodations they afford are in- 
adequate. 

Saratoga Springs.—Diphtheria and measles among the school children caused such a 
falling off in attendance during the wintez that some of the schools were almost broken 
up. After a trial of six weeks the no-recess plan was adopted, and has been quite favor- 
ably received by teachersand pupils. The discipline of the schools continues to improve. 

Seneca Falls.—A. new school building has been erected, but the board claims that the 
terms of the contract were not fulfilled and refuses to accept it. A suit is now pending | 
in the courts. The scientific apparatus, hitherto of little value, will soon be materially 
increased. 

Syracuse.—The school system has been extended to take in seven additional schools in 
the suburbs and two primaries recently opened in remote parts of the city. One new 
building was opened during the year to replace the structure burned during 1885-86. 
The hygienic condition of the houses is not what it should be in the majority of in- 
stances. In only seven of the twenty-seven buildings are proper arrangements provided 
for heating and ventilation. The high school shows steady and decided improvement. 
The school library shows a net increase of nearly 800 volumes, and now numbers 18, 062, 

Troy.—Though no protracted interruptions have occurred like those of the two pre- 
vious years, the progress and condition of the schools in 1886-87 can hardly be consid- 


1Sinee the publication of the report from which this information is obtained, the committee has 
rendered an exhaustive and valuable report, in which the subject is thoroughly reviewed, and the 
effects set forth. The committee estimates that the introduction of the system in all the schools 
would cost $128,500 the first year and $89,500 each succeeding year—this to include all the cost of in- 
struction of all boys in the grammar and primary departments in carpenter work, of all girls in 
cooking and sewing, and of both sexes in modelling in clay, construction work in paper and paste- 
board,and drawing to scale. The committee favors the introduction of such training in all the 
schoois. In October, 1887, the board decided to make the experiment in 6 schools before adopting 
the system for all. 
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ered entirely satisfactory. The school, law, and finance departments of the city govern- 
ment were not in accord, and the schools suffered. In the discussions that followed the 
stirring up of municipal affairs, the schools were subjected to much unjust criticism. 
The uncertainty concerning money matters during the winter also had a detrimenial 
effect. In March the entire corps of teachers was dismissed, but was subsequently re- 
engaged. These events created unrest, and though all ended well, the school work of 
the year was not as satisfactory as it would have been without their occurrence. The 
growth ofthe schools is slow and hardly commensurate with the growthof the city. It 
is estimated that there are 2,000 children in the city under fourteen years who receive 
no instruction. The enrolment for the year has been 118 greater than last year, but 
1,476 more days were lost by absence than in 1885-86. The accommodations are sub- 
stantially the same as last year, the only addition reported being one hundred new sit- 

_tings. The methods of work in drawing and in vocal music have been subjected to re- 
vision and improvement. In drawing a course has been adopted which looks wholly to 
the industrial features of the study while continuing all the advantages of the system 
formerly in use. Physiology in the grammar schools, and English literature and natu- 
ral history in the high school have received increased attention. 

Utica. —The schools show an average increase of 137 pupils per year for the last twenty 
years. The attendance also shows a constant and satisfactory improvement. The ac- 
commodédations are not sufficient, and in too many cases the houses are ill adapted to the 
uses to which they are applied. Theevening schools have been more than usually suc- 
cessful; good order has prevailed and excellent work has been accomplished. A special 
teacher was placed in charge of penmanship during the year, and the work done under 
her direction has been much more satisfactory than was ever obtained by the former 
method of instruction by the regular teachers. 

Watertown.—The schools are in a prosperous condition, with an enrolment increased 
by 196 and the average attendance increased by 157 over last year. The number of cases 
of tardiness shows a considerable increase. The condition of the school property is gen- 
erally good. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh.—The patronage of the schools has largely increased during the year. Anew 
school building has been erected by private parties and leased by the school committee 
for a term of 20 years. The use of the rooms rented in the business portion of the city 
will be no longer necessary. Additional teachers have been employed, and the force is 
now sufficient for the instruction of ail pupils enrolled. The attendance in the colored 
schools has also increased, and it has become necessary to employ assistant teachers for 
several of the grades. The discipline steadily improves and is now fairly good. A high 
school department is needed; the course at present covers but 9 years. 


OHIO. 


Alliance school facilities have been greatly improved during the last few years, and 
are at present in quite a satisfactory condition. The teachersare as a rule well qualified 
and faithful. 

Ashiabula completed in time for use this year a handsome school-house whose total cost 
amounted to $33,000. 

Canton.—The event of the year was the dedication of a magnificent new high school 
building in April. Such a building had long been wanted, and when it was finally com- 
pleted, elaborate ceremonies were arranged for its reception by the board and people. it 
covers nearly 15,000 square feet of ground, is 3 stories high, besides the basement and 
bell tower, and is believed to be one of the best warmed and ventilated buildings in the 
State. ‘‘ Nothing was left undone to make it what it ought to be in every respect.”’ 
The total cost was a few dollars less than $100,000. The enrolment and attendance each 
shows an increase of 1 per cent. over last year. The number of cases of tardiness has 
decreased by 46. In the high school an English course has been established and pupils 
may choose between that and the regular course. 

Chiilicothe.—The schoo! library contains over 10,000 volumes, and is supplied with 
standard periodicals, newspapers, etc. ‘There are special German and writing depart- 
ments. 

Cincinnati.—The year just passed has been prolific in changes and improvements. Per- 
haps the most important of these regarded the appointment of teachers and the super- 
vision of the schools. Until this year, ‘‘local trustees’? nominated all teachers for the 
schools of each district, and were charged with certain supervisory duties. The plan 
recently inaugurated entirely abolishes these local committees, and places the appoint- 
ment of teachers and the supervision of the schools under the direct control of the board 
of education. Another sweeping change was the abolishment of examinations as tests 
of fitness for promotion. According to the scheme now in use, pupils of the several grades 
are promoted primarily on their proficiency in the several branches, as shown by the 
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teachers’ recorded estimates, duly approved by the principal. These estimates are made > 


without the daily marking of recitations, and without the use of stated examinations. 
he course of study has also come in for its share of the alterations, and an entirely new 
course has been outlined for next year’s work. 

Columdus.—The work done in the construction of new buildings has not kept pace with 
the rapid increase in the population of the city. Several of the school-houses are now 
overcrowded for the first timein 16 years. The growth of the school library is gratify- 
ing. Arbor day was observed with elaborate ceremonies. The results of a thorough ex- 
amination of the eyes of the pupils of the schools indicate that 22) per cent. of all the 
children enrolled suffer some form of optical affection. 


Dayton.—The finances cf the board continue to be in excellent condition, and the pros- 


perity of the schools is apparent and gratifying. The night schools have met with only 


a modicum of success, and their results are not such as to arouse enthusiasm. Drawing ~ 


has been discontisued in the high school. 

Lima.—Ground has been broken for a handsome building, which is expected to bethe 
most commodious and best adapted to school uses in thecity. Natural gas as fuel has 
been introduced in the school buildings, and its use, it is thought, will be a material ad- 
vantage. The attendance during the year has not been up to the usual standard owing 
to the presence in the schovis of a new clement, which deems regular attendance a mat- 
ter of minor importance. 

Zanesville. —The high school course has been lengthened to four years, 


OREGON. 


Portland. —Four new rooms have been opened and four additional teachers employed. 
All the school buildings in the city were repainted and repaired during the year. An 
apparent decrease of 700 in the school population is explained by the defective methods 
of enumerationemployed. Theaverage number belonging was larger than in any preced- 
ing year. The plan of electing teachers annually has caused a great deal of dissension 
among the teachers, and undoubtedly impaired their work. It will probably be changed 
before the next year. 


Salem.—Oneot the finest wooden school edifices in Oregon has just been completed here . 


at a cost of $50,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Beaver Falls adopted the ‘‘ half-day session ’’ plan for relieving overcrowding in primary 
grades this year. The plan was fairly successful and will be continued. Natural gas 
has been introduced as fuel, and the results are better heat and better ventilation than 
could ever be secured before. 

Chambersburg.—The new course of study put in operation at the beginning of the 
year has been found to be well adapted to the needs of the schools. The work done 
was satisfactory as a whole—many defects of former years having been remedied or re- 
moved. 

Harrisburg.—‘‘The board of control has dispensed with music in the schools and or- 
dered the same to be stricken from the course of study in all the grades.”’ 

Johnstown.—The schools suffered no serious hinderance to progress this year. The 
course of study has been rearranged for next year’s work. Atthe fourth annual drawing 
exhibit at the end of the term there were displayed the most meritorious specimens 
yet exhibited. 

Norristown.—The year has been a profitable one to the schools of this city. Six hun- 
dred and five admission tickets were issued to new scholars; a fact that shows a consid- 
erable change in the school population. A resolution has been passed to employ a spe- 
cial teacher for music. 

New Castle.—A small paper is issued quarterly, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, in the interest of the schools. Tardiness cauges a great deal of trouble. 

Philadelphia. —The results of the labors of the board of education for the past 10 years 
are becoming evident in the greatly improved and very satisfactory conditicn of the 
schools. Much ofthe progress made is accredited to the working of the system of super- 
intendence inaugurated 4 years ago. Perhaps one of the most important tasks under- 
taken under this régime, was begun during the year just passed—that of securing uni- 
formity of instruction in all the schools. The preparation of all examination papers in 
the office of the superintendent is expected to go far toward the accomplishment of this 
desirable object. A general increase of $50 per annum in the salaries of teachers is 
another step which will undoubtedly lead to improved instruction; this may also be 
said of the adoption of the plan of increasing salaries in various departments upon tle 
basis ofterm ofservice. A difference yet exists in the pay of instructors in the different de- 
partments, but it is probable that thetime is close at hand when the rank of primary teach- 
ers will be cqual to that of the secondary and grammar school teachers. Until recently 
the city has made annual appropriations for the support of kindergartens controlled by 
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", society of citizens, but within a few months the sub-primary schools have come under 
the direction of the board of education. They have been thoroughly reorganized, and a 
code of rules and regulations prepared that will effectually bring them into the city sys- 
tem. The instruction in sewing in the schools is believed to be more extensive and thor- 
oughly organized than in any other city in the country; the results have been of the most 
gratifying -character. The system of training in the Manual Training School is excel- 
lent; a new brick building, fitted up asa blacksmith shop and foundry, has been added 
to the facilities of the school during the year. Material changes ave been made in the 
exercises of the Industrial ArtSchool, which have resulted advantageously to the instruc- 
tion and comfort of the pupils. The Girls’ Normal School, which really includes a girls’ 
high school with a 3 years’ course, besides a post-eraduate course of 1 year for profes- 
sional training, is filled to its utmost capacity; 167 of its graduates were appointed to 
teachers’ positions during the year. Marked improvement continues to be perceptible 
in the evening schools; the annual appropriations for their support have steadily in- 
creased from $10,000 in 1880 to $35,000 in 1886. 

Shenandoah.—The new course of study prescribed for next year shows careful prepa- 
rationand a judicious arrangement of studies. Considerable attention is paid to physical 
exercise. 

South Bethlehem.—The schools have lately been re-graded. The free text-book system 
is favored and will probably be adopted during the next year. 

West Chester.—A handsome building of 12 rooms has been erected during the year and 
will be ready for occupation at the beginning of next term. Arithmetic receives espe- 
cial attention in the schools. 

Wilkes-Barre.—A. satisfactory reduction in the number of tardinesses is reported. 
Two new primary schools have been opened and several changes have been made in the 
lowest grades, the object being to equalize the number of pupils to each teacher and to 
secure better instruction. The general order of the schools is excellent. The high 
school is crippled and its work made less satisfactory by the lack of a sufficient number 
of teachers. Fire escapes have been erected for 2 of the buildings and a system of elec- 
tric bells has been put in each of 3 others. 

Williamsport reports the organization of 3 additional schools, in one of which the stud- 
ies of the lower high school grades are taught. The accommodations are aniple, but the 
location of some of the buildings is objectionable, and it may be necessary to build new 
houses soon on that account. ‘The practice of holding elections in school-houses causes 
much annoyance, as the schools must be dismissed two days in each term for that reason. 
The attendance is good and the number of cases of, tardiness has materially decreased. 
An alumni association was organized by the graduates of the high school, and annual 
meetings will be held in the future. 


REODE ISLAND. 


Bristol.—The primary schools were badly crowded during the summer term, and in 
order to make room for new scholars coming in at the opening of the fall term, the high- 
est primary grades of all the schools were placed in charge of teachers of the lowest inter- 
mediate grades, thus placing double work upon those teachers. This plan was not just 
to either teachers or pupils, but was the only remedy at hand. In December last a 
change was made in the high school course, making it simpler and more practical. 

Cranston schools have suifered considerably from various causes during the year. 
Measles and other children’s diseases have reduced the classes in some instances to a 
single individual. The residents of District No. 7 have erected a spacious and hand- 
some school edifice, wilich will be occupied at the opening of the next term. 

Cumberland.—Nearly $400, received from the city and State for apparatus, was in- 

vested in books, maps, charts, etc. It appears that the buildings are not properly cared 
for, since two or three comparatively new ones are in such a condition as to be hardly 
habitable. A resolution has been passed to pay teachers monthly. Drawing has been 
introduced and. teachers are preparing themselves to teach it. 
Much inconvenience and trouble have resulted from want of school 
rooms, and resort ‘has been necessary to temporarily rented rooms, which were not suited 
to school uses. Drawing has been introduced, and its study has awakened a great deal 
of interest in both teachers and pupils. 

Johnston.—A high school was organized in September last, and was conducted for 
30 weeks with an average attendance of 25. Its prospects are good for continued suc- 
cess, although in the absence of a well-defined course of study in the lower schools, it is 
quite difficult to prepare scholars for admission. Most of the buildings are old and by 
no means as good as should be furnished for school purposes. 

Newport.—One of the old school-houses has been abandoned and sold, and its pupils 
were transferred to an elegant new building, whose use will also allow the reduction of 
the other schools to the proper size, A radical departure has been made in the matiter 
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of school furniture by purchasing combined single desks and seats in all cases where 
new furniture has been required. More system will in future be observed in the em- 
ployment and duties of janitors. . : 

Pawtucket.—Substantial improvements in more than one respect have annually been 
reported for several years past, and the last is not an exception to the rule. Perhaps in 
the general increase of teachers’ salaries appears the most important gain of the year; 
then, naturally following the improved work which must have been a result of such a 
measure, comes increased attendance and further expansion of school facilities. A new 
$25,000 edifice and another house containing 4 rooms were opened for the admission of 
scholars at the beginning of the school year, and next term will see the completion of 
still another handsome building. A training school for teachers has been established 
and is expected to add much to the efficiency of the corps. The work in music and 
drawing has been systematized and better graded. a 

South Kingston schools do not appear to be worthy of the highest praise. The in- 
structors are not all of that high professional character that the best interests of a school 
system demand, nor is the length of the school year, sufficient for the accomplishment 
of the best results even under more favorable circumstances. A superintendent was 
employed during the year, but his labors were evidently not appreciated. __ 

Westerly. —Commendable progress has been made during the year and the general 
condition of the schools is highly spoken of. A well-appointed primary school-house 
has been completed and improvements of a substantial character have been instituted 
in older buildings. Truancy is too common and steps are being taken toabate it. The 
abolishment of the district system and the establishment of an evening school are among 
the improvements recommended. 

Woonsocket.—A proposition has been received from the conductor of one of the French 
parochial schools, offering to place his school under the supervision of the school com- 
mittee for four hours daily. The superintendent thinks the acceptance by the town of 
this proposition would tend to improve the parochial schools, and sees no impropriety 
in endorsing it. The results of the evening schools are not entirely satisfactory, and 
means of improvement are being sought. The study of music under a special instructor 
was begun this year, and all are enthusiastic in its praise. The compulsory education 
law, with its provision concerning the employment of children, is not enforced universally 
in the State, and consequently in this town, where it is enforced, it operates unjustly 
to the schools and to the manufacturers. The latter are deprived of the child labor that 
those of adjacent towns get, aud the schools are injured, because children can work in 
establishments close at hand, but outside of the jurisdiction of the truant officer, 


SOUTIT CATOLINA. 


Columbia.—Constant improvement is being made in the schools from year to year. 
The attendance shows a considerable increase over last year, and the improvement in 
this respect would have been still greater had not lack of room obliged the superintend- 
ent to refuse admission to several applicants. The division of tle lower grades into 
morning and afternoon sections resulted in the saving of $1,600 without detriment to 
the instruction of the children. 


TENNESSEE. 


Chatianooga.—The schools are popular and prosperous; the percentage of enrolment 
to population is high. Two high schools are maintained, one for white and the othér 
for colored pupils; sixteen graduates from these received diplomas last year. 

Jackson.—The city authorities cordially co-operate with the board of education to make 
the schools successful. ‘The session just closed was the best in the history of the system 
in enrolment, attendance, and in the general average of the pupils for proficiency. The 
age for the admission of children has been raised from six to seven years. 

Memphis.—In school work this has been the most satisfactory since the adveut of the 
present management. An examination of the eyes of the pupils of two schools has been 
made, revealing the fact that a large number of tliem suffer from eye-strain or near- 
sightedness. The proportion is much Jarger in the older building. Thirteen schools in 
the primary department were conducted on half time this session. 

Nashville. —Comparison with previous years shows a considerable increase in the per- 
centage of attendance, but the enrolment has not increased in corresponding ratio with 
the sciiolastic population of the city. For this, the presence of a large number of excel- 
lent private schools is mentioned as the probable reason. A school building capable of 
seating 1,000 pupils, handsome in design, and modern in all its appointments, was com- 
pleted in September last. Another building similar to this in design and construction, 
tliotigh somewhat smaller, will be ready for occupancy at the coming session. The in- 
struction in music, penmanship; and drawing is satisfictory and thorough. 

Union City no longer requires an incidental fee from school children. 
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TEXAS, 


Brenham.—The public schools have obtained such a hold that at the beginning of the 
year the German-American Union abandoned its private school, and rented the building 
to the board ata nominal rate. The legal school age of the city has been changed from 
six to sixteen to seven to seventeen. . 

El Paso.—From a beginning of 68 scholars in March, 1883, the public schools have 
rapidly grown in importance. A handsome $20,000 building has been completed and 
furnishes excellent opportunities for successful school work. This building has been 
crowded this year, and atleast two additional rooms areneeded. Itis said that thetea ich- 
ers are better paid than those of any other city in the State. 

Fort Worth.—It is expected to introduce drawing and vocal music next year. 

Galveston.—The condition of the public schools is entirely satisfactory. The first 
class to graduate from the high school received diplomas last June; it numbered 
twenty-two, all ladies but one. The proportionately small number of boys in the 
higher grades causes some Solicitude. 

Houston teachers are enthusiastic in their éfforts for self-improvement, and take great 
interest in their meetings and their library. A new building was opened during the 

ear. 
2 Palestine school facilities are adequate for the accommodation of all the children in 
the city. Irregularity of attendance is still the greatest difficulty to be overcome. 

Sherman.—The schools were opened in September as usual, but owing to the preval- 
ence of dengue, regular work was not begun until November. Industrial drawing was 
made a regular study during the session, and the results obtained were such as to jus- 
tify its continuance. The appointment of one of the teachers in each school as princi- 
pal has provided the local supervision necessary to make each school a complete organ- 
ization in itself. 

Waco.—The year has been characterized by the. rapid growth and improvement of the 
schools. The organization, discipline, and instruction aie bettér with each succeeding 
year. An increase is noted in enumeration of 15 per cenit., in eirclment of 13 per 
cent., in regularity of attendance of 3 per cent., and in the value of school property of 
100 pér cent. A large sum of money has been expended for new buildings. Roomy 
additions are nearly “complete to two of the houses, and the fine central high school 
building, begun a year ago, will be ready for occupation at the opening of next session. 
The first class graduated “from the high school last June; and was the occasion of much 
congratulation. A literary society was organized during the year and already finds 
| preat favor, 

VERMONT. 


Bennington.—Antagonism to the graded school system is fast disappearing and little 
opposition to the schools now exists. The character of the instruction is generally satis- 
factory, and the schools are in good condition. Unnecessary absences and truancy reduce 
the average attendance at leas st 12 per cent. The course of study for all the schools has 
been carefully revised. In the high school more attention will be paid to the English 
language; a general course of three years and a business course of two years are inno- 
vations. Vocal music was introduced in all grades, . 

Rutland.—An additional building to cost $12,600 is soon te be erected, and by its archi- 
tectural beauty will be an ornament to the town. The course of s study has been syste- 
matically revised. Important among the changes introducéd are the study of music in 
all grades and of drawing in the primary department, and the extension of the grammar 
school course by one year. Public interest in educational matters has greatly increased 
recently. 

VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—Three new buildings were Hgglla during 1885-86, dnd {t was expected to 
complete them during the year just passed. 

Staunton. —The public Schools are well organized and thoroughly graded. The sys- 
tem comprises primary, grammar, and high schools. 


WISCONSIN. 


Baraboo.—There are seats in the three substantial school-houses for 1,000 pupils. <A 
small library has been estabiished. The scholars of the high school publish a monthly 
paper devoted to the interests of the schools. 

Berlin offers instruction covering 14 years, of which the first is to be devoted to kin- 
dergarten and preliminary work before entering the primary school. Text-books are 
owned by the city, and may be rented by pupils for a year or term at moderate prices. 

Green Bay.—The adoption of the free text-book system is being considered. The 
evening school established 1885, and so suceessful that year, was but poorly attended 
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during the past winter. A committee of 14 citizens has been requested by the board of 
education to inspect the schools during the next year. 

Janesville.—A steady growth is perceptible in attendance, though but 52 per cent. of 
the school population attend any school, public or private. A library of 164 volumes 
was provided by the board during the year. Preparation has been made for the erec- 
tion of a two-story steam-heated building of 6 rooms. The cases of tardiness and cor- 
poral punisoment were much fewer than in the previous year. 

La Crosse.—The schools have been so economically administered this year that the cost 
per pupil was less than it has been for the last ten years. The experience of another 
year adds to the popularity of the free text-book system, no objection whatever being 
urged against it. 

Manitowoc.—A course of study has been prepared and adopted, and will be used from 
the beginning of the next term. 

Neenah buys all school books and sells them at cost to those pupils who are able to 
buy them, and furnishes them gratis to those who cannot afford to pay for them. This 
system has been in operation for seven years, and gives entire satisfaction, no change 
being considered advisable. The year has been marked by good, healthy progress. 

Oshkosh schools are not as perfect in their organization as they should be; to the de- 
fective method of supervision is laid the blame for the shortcomings of the system in 
this respect. The rule relating to promotions has been altered, so that the standing of 
the pupils in ‘‘ weekly oral reviews ’’ is of as much importance as the percentages ob- 
tained in the final examinations. Night schools were in session 4 months during the 
winter, with an enrolment of 80 and an average attendance of 60; $1 per month was 
charged each scholar. Supplementary reading receives considerable attention. A ref- 
erence library has been established for the high school. A new building, representing 
a cost of $20,000, was completed and occupied in September last; it contains approved 
appliances for supplying heat, pure air, etc. Exceptingin this building, the methods of 
heating and ventilation are at best of questionable utility. 

Racine reports the enrolment decreased by 43—caused by the opening of a parish 
school in the vicinity of one of the city schools—and an increase of 44 in the average 
attendance. The city limits have been extended and a new school opened; the employ- 
ment of two or three more teachers will therefore be necessary. Salaries have not been 
sufficient to hold several experienced teachers. A new building has been provided for, 
and advertisements have been inserted in the local papers inviting bids upon it. The 
school discipline has been in general effective and praiseworthy. 


THE TABLE OF COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF CITIES. 
[Table 19, Page 274.] 


The following table, introduced in this Report for the first time, is intended to present, 
in the most available form for comparison, the statistics of the 518 cities and towns that 
have forwarded returns to this Bureau. The plan of its preparation is similar to that 
adopted in the table of comparative statistics of State school systems in the Report for 
the year 1885-85. The population of each city between the ages of 6 and 14 is taken 
as the principal basis for the calculations concerning that city. It is to be regretted that 
so many cities, especially in the States of Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, and Penn- 
syivania, cause no school census to be taken; for unless the number of children of legal 
school age be known, it is not possible to compute with accuracy this all-important 
factor for comparison. 

In the main, the columns comprise averages and ratios that have been frequently util- 
ized before in school statistics, and the methods of calculating may be readily understood. 
Column 6, however, may have an unfamiliar appearance, and may require some expla- 
nation, as it has not been previously used. ‘The figures there shown were obtained by 
dividing the ‘‘ total attendance in days”’ of each]city by the corresponding ‘‘ population 
6 to 14. The result formsa uniform basis upon which the amount of instruction given 
in all cities for which it is recorded may be compared. It shows the number of days all 
persons between 6 and 14 years of age in each city may have attended the schools, had 
their benefits been conferred upon such persons only. In importance this column must 
be ranked even above that showing the ‘‘ratio of average attendance to population,”’ 
for while the latter is an excellent test of the quality of the instruction imparted, it is 
powerless to show the quantity. The schools of a city may have been in session for only 
80 days, and during that time may have maintained a high ratio of attendance. Yet, 


it would be manifestly wrong to rate the educational work done by such a city above, 


that accomplished by another whose schools were in session for twice as many days, even 
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if the percentage of attendance in the latter be somewhat smaller than in the former 
case. In indicating, then, both the length of the school year and the attractiveness of 
the teaching, the value of Column 6 is apparent. 

To show what proportion of the sittings needed by a system of schools is actually 
provided, is a task of much difficulty. The number of sittings to each 100 pupils 
enrolled, and the number to each 100 pupils in average attendance, are shown, as be- 
ing nearer to the desired result than any other ratio available. It is not generally 
necessary that there should be as many sittings as there are pupils enrolled during the 
entire year, but it is essential that there should be a seat for every child who actually 
belongs to the schools at any one time, and naturally there should be more sittings than 
there are pupils in actual attendance. Then, when it is remembered that it is beyond 
the limits of possibility to always adjust the size of the classes and the capacity of the 
rooms with such nicety that there will be no surplus of either pupils or desks at any 
point, the importance of having a much larger number of seats than the number of 
children in average attendance Will be further emphasized. While the figures presented 
do not afford a satisfactory answer to the question as to the adequacy of the school ac- 
commodations of a city, they are amply sufficient for purposes ef comparison. 

It cannot be accepted as a rule that the instruction is best in those cities in which the 
‘‘number of pupils in average attendance to each teacher’’ is smallest; yet, there is a 
point in the size of classes beyond which it is not well to venture. It may be safely as- 
serted that when the average for a full-fledged system of schools, embracing grammar 
grades and high schools, rises above 50 pupils to each teacher, the children lose, in the 
character of the instruction they receive, much more than the city’s treasury gains in the 
saving effected. From the nature of things, 50 pupils in average attendance per teacher 
fora schoolsystem generally means about 65 children inav erage attendance to each teacher 
in the primary grades; and 65 children in average attendance generally means the fre- 
quent attendance of fully 80 young children upon the instruction of a single teacher. It 
is not believed that any teacher, however eiticient, can do full justice to this number of 
children. 

In view of the frequently expressed demand for a larger proportion of male teachers 
in the schools, Column i1 is of considerable value. It will be observed that as a rule 
the proportion of males is larger in cities of moderate and small size than in the largest 
cities. The reason for this is obvious. Male teachers form 3.6 per cent. of the entire 
force in Philadelphia; 4.2 per cent. in Chicago and Brooklyn; 5.8 per cent. in New York; 
5.9 per cent. in New Orleans; 7.5 per cent. inSan I’rancisco; 11.9 per cent. in Baltimore; 
16.6 per cent. in Cincinnati. The percentage in a number of the smaller cities is above 
30. In Baton Rouge, La., itrises to 42.9; in South Easton, Pa., to 44.5; in Union City, 
Tenn., to 46.2. 

it 3 is well to consider Column 16 in connection with those which follow. The wealth 
of a corporation must be known in order that the schools it supports may be fairly 
judged. A difficulty arises in this connection, however, which it is not easy to over- 

come. The methods of assessment employed vary greatly. In some cities, property is 
assessed at its full value, while in others the assessed valuation is not more than one- 
tenth the actual cash value. With such differences to contend with, it is apparent that 
comparisons involving this quantity must be made with caution, especially when the 
cities compared are of different States. 

Columns 20 and 21 indicate the direct cost to any city of its schools, per capita of 
scholastic population and average attendance. Column 22 shows, practically, the city 
tax rate for the schools, the costs of collection not being considered. 
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TABLE 19, Parr I.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems for 1836-87; 
computed from returns made to the United Staies Bureau of Education. 
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TABLE 19, Part I.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, eic.—Continned. 
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TABLE 19, PART I.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, ete.—Continued. 
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295 | Virginia City.......-...------| 97-3] 79.5| 81.7] 1624] 1589] 1463] 175.1 | 540.0 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, | 
SOG || Clamenaaitiancce sedeconecdsecar 123.3 91.8 Aga Wee AN eR. Re eae ee 
“in | Cameandit i) jdeeee een ae |e ae CE Tie | 126.2. 52 | 101.1] 129.9] 158.3 
AOS || IDOE consdoadadod eno seCaooCe 87.4 68. 6 (ES |l-Gocdess Beaqeaeoc! Aoumeced PpgeseEed Paorcasc 
OOMIBIKC Silonite mci. scale de cuneate eRe pee, >A eee ed HO a loo Geen Beaeneed Haomeoen beeemoet 4b5ecacs 
DOOM MVLANeMEStEL <2. -.+-c0 006-00. A ee I. wee: 68.1 | a Pilg SAN ER 103.2] 151.5) 156.3 
S102) ||) RSINNE) oe cosseaeneocseseeeeoe 120. 0 | 69. 8 58. 2 101.6 1219 93. 4 160.3 | On 
DOCMPAORUSMOULM ssiecee cccsesscc es 4 eg eo 76.0 151.9 | 1384.9 102.3 1047 eee 
BUCMIMINOCUOESLCY ccccecscscecescese: 119.6 101.9 | 85.1 | Boodw) J6Ic8 2a) 131.6 62 2 
304 | Somersworth. ..........00c-e: 106. 9 76.3 71.4| 154.3) 164.8} 105.4 | 147.5 Weae 
NEW JERSEY | 
P05 ||), 2unlewaile COMtiy/oscacuqopdaecedse 118.8 68. 0 5%, 2 108. 7 | 129.1 | 80, 2 140.3] 291.5 
ur | (Ceiridien: | as. ee 109.1) 57.0) 52.2 | 109.7 | 119.7} 84.9) 162.4 | GUY. 0 
Sh? (iy COMENTON SS LORE a 3 oe ee on ee | et) A | Ae econ asa. 
SO2MN Wiizaleth ...0ccccecceeecnce+t G7.9| 480] 70.8| 134.5 | 93.4 | 682] 964) 648.8 
HOD) || GUICLAGERIIOD Sees concsasceeencee PES AAOEd DEER S88 hohe: 5 ee Pee Rammer |© oe ag | 18 
SHOR) Hierison <2. 205 cccccn cs cn s+! GL.8i) 30.2} 48.9) 117.3\| 72.4) 568] TUM) 450.0 
PUM ue Tse y City cons <cccercs.<o ans 67.8] 44.2] 665] 1383.4) 90.5] 70.3] 103.6 | 658.3 
Se} || Iberenoeral Wes eooanooasd saeece FFs) 48.8 61.8 | 123.7 ety || WG |) A, 225. 3 
Bis || OMG ETE scooooo condoceeok 85. 8 64.1 74.7 151.6 | 130.0 104. 5 139. 9 242.9 
Emin eG Jeeeme cote ecwnce scar. 308. 6 65. 6 60.4 | 132.9 | 144.3) 201SiR Cy. ie les. 2 
GUGW NGWETE ccsesascccecdaassscens ' “75.9| 5271 69.4/ 1388] 105.3, 89.8) 129.4] 507.0 
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TABLE 19, PART I.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, ete—Continued, 


' ‘ Che 
= Ratio of aver. | & 8 oe Number of ef 
g age daily at- a5 8 = sittings for wd 
2 tendance to— ae A study to— = 
a roy & . 
aa SS |e 5 ee ‘Sa 
ec ol es B° (eo | 3 Wee 
City or town. S E i es 2 @ zy eg a 2 
a ie ond a i> rs cd 
sa | 8 | € |a8sg/He,| B3 | Bs | 8S 
Se ra © ogo )/¢2Sl | eon [eon ote 
S | 21 8 |B83\ eee] SE [Reg] 3 
(al ot g be : 2 ~} 
aS 5 3 Sst sce eet Aes ae8 1/6 
5 ay & Som ]/ saan SB) oka 2 
3 ° A PEO) ote 3S ey SSS - 
64 iv 5 4 cS FJ ca <q 
s-| & o 4 oO G a 8 9 
NEW JERSEY—continued. 
Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Days. | Days. 
316 | New Brunswick........--..-- 85.1 62.1 73.0 | 140.1 | 119.3 86.2, 118.1 366. 5 
DIV MIBOTAIC Oies 2 ose ee secon cower 55. 4 39.1 70.6} 188.3 76.6 87.7 | 124.3 376. 0 
SIS ieehillipsbure -22..--.se-s-.--- 113. 5 91.3 80. 5 161.0 182.7 90. 5 112.5 229.9 
LO Wt Pelaimfield! 22 seen 2-2-1. ccces es 99.5 Tilers, 71.6 141.7 138.7 86.6 121.0 350. 0 
CEU MN ERAN toca oceee cueicasccecese 100. 8 62. 2 61.7} 117.8} 118.2] 107.6] 174.4 20255 
NEW YORK. 
BOM INEAN Damvenee iste ete c es ores celaellieycte sci [ sere =e rei | MGS corns 94.6 | 125.9 §14.2 
BPP | || AUR OT Gorcnosee nomen AoeaereE 104.1 82.1 78.9 | 154.6] 161.2] 100.1 | 126.9 Pye, T 
323 DALLANA Rp cet en eee coarse 116. 6 fig al 66. 1 182.5 154. 4 87.0 131.6 200.0 
ood WebINg@bamtOn..ccc.ccnes-sces-~ 116.7 89. 6 76.7 | 144.3) 172.4 ie || Ah 0 442. 6 
oe (MOEN Mom aise cataics aScu aes c|ee cuca ts cues, See CLP Witenes leo ee 70.1 | 110.3 ; 1, 02002 
oO Wl pitta cee ckot ees. secu; ses 74.4 49. 0) 65.9 || 127°8 95.0 |oscesccs]oe onsen lee see 
Saja Canandai gud 2... na-.05-s---5 96. 4 64.5 66.9 | 126.3] 121.8] 106.2] 158.9 212.5 
eon OOS mecacaecseccncas es cone 74, 2 45.4 61.2 | 123.7 91.8 76.5 | 125.0 55.1 
SUOMMCOLNIN Oe esse se ee ce ss ces soe 159. 6 92.3 57.8 120. 2 191.7 101. 7 176, 0 483.3 
230) || Oris! oaaesoosdeobnasecssee 67.7 42.1 62.2 MAAS Al 82. 0 86.6 139, 4 162. 0 
Soll || Dt shale ea aSeeiomneeeeeee 91.1 66. 5 Teo 143. 2 130, 4 110.3 150. 9 177.8 
QOUM EDL ape cere eects aise ays ce 5 119.3 91.1 76.38} 1489 | 177.7 89.2 | 116.8 465.3 
Voss eM SMMC. cecwenecaecan~< u's 57.0 39. 5 69.2 | 136.1 77.6 99.7 | 144.1 333. 3 
BoAm MC LCNON AM cae ok ec eer en cic 4207 102. 3 Tod 142. 0 202. 5 77.9 108. 7 250. 0 
335 | Gloversville..........-------- 129.3 87.8 7.5) 128.9] 166.7 86.4 | 128.0 468. 0 
p00) Sateen USlANd .occesccc~akecee- 152. 4 8). 2 58.6 | 117.7 | 179.4 80.0 | 136.6 340, 0 
DolMl ELOOSIOK Halls: secce se sceiseses 151.1 | 120.9 80.0) 151.3 ) 228.6]. .22..-.| Seer eee 
338 | Hornellsville ........ ...... 139.3 84.2 60.4 | 120.8] 168.2] 114.5] 189.4 G00. 0 
Se OR ICS ONE tee eas c eee ce cies | epee a. Wb 25 30a eee | ee Soe en, Ae 106549 |Peeeene 400. 0 
SLOSIMUCAC peste cae ac cece ee cee os 130. 3 92.1 70. 7 141.6 184. 4 102.7 145, 2 308, 8 
SMS PMONNSCOW Mie. ee cee cece oe cee 120. 0 83.3 69.4) 132.5 159. 0 103.7 149, 5 424,7 
342 Kingston Bia eee arere cvalelsicieieiave 117.9 79.5 67.4 BR 156. 0 100.3 148, 8 355, 0 
343 | Lansingburg -.....- eee ones 94.8 66, 4 70.1) 1382.5] 125.5 76.6 | 109.3 287.5 
Sts mlcittlemdall ste. seeee asco. eee 100. 2 70.3 70.2 139. 6 1389. § 83.3 118.7 338. 7 
BLE PLLOCKMOLtsesecccces secs cs sect lns sees Al see eer (Us ROA Rees Sees sooocos || atocces 
346 MONG cncicw ew eecce cies wamelcee 162. 4 110. 4 68. 0 132.8 PAC Eis MEenemselpocccos |isouoccos 
BA? || EIGER. oan conBSE MA sere see aae 155. Tall) 103.2 64.8} 127.9] 199.2) 102.8 | 155.1 145. 0 
348 | Middletown .....--..-...--. 139. 0 92. 6 66. 6 135. 5 188. 4 83.9 126. v 212.8 
PA ONGW DUIO 22 0.c000--ec2-e-5- 83.6] 66.8! 79.9 | 164.3] 187.3) 102.7 | 12876) Saiaao 
BOURNE: VOLK ... ceceeee coe ee es 112.2 oad. 64.5 ents 143. 2 70.9 109. $ 126.1 
Bo WIVO ens Ure. 0. c.25--s2ee<c <= 94.0 65.7 69.9] 182.5] 1294.6] 113.3 | 162.1 200. 9 
SOCMMO LAN Mee heme oo ooo cance 2} 140.1 &6. 4 61.7 120.1 108. 2 74.1 120. 2 20, 0 
DOOM UME 2 Ones eco cos conn asec asee 141.4 | 104.0 73.6] 147.0} 207.9 | 12154 165.6 200. 0 
Do4M MlAttSDULO so. .cc coe eco. one: 109. 2 8), 2 74.0 137.0 149. 6 89. 7 122.) 200. 8 
BOOM MOLVA! = scccsccese sees coe 137.0 98. 7 72.0 141.5 193. 9 i 74 132. 2 350. 0 
S504 Poughkeepsie ....-....-------|..<. BPR | Meese 7329 | 14505 |eenes 86.3 | 116.9 204. 1 
357 ROCHESTODSacos occ cmesceeceess Vippal 56.1 74.7 146, 4 110. 0 89.1 119.2 426. 0 
OO Sun MNO IN Cerrina eae 433.1 85.0 63. 1 119.3 128.7 93.9 148. 9 224. 5 
359 | Saratoga Springs..........--.. 159.8 | 103.0 65.9 | 123.1 | 396.7 93.9] 145.7 228, 2 
360 | Seneca Falis ......-.-.-.--.-. 112.3 78.3 SUEY Al IRibt pean Uae See Aeeeeeea| noses ocllascescos 
SOL | Sitti SIN? coon aE eer 119. 4 85.3 71.4 140. 7 168 0 90. 0 126.0 324, 7 
AD SIMEON panedcccoscd SEE Oeee 99. 6 79.2 79.5 155. 7 155.1 96.7 P2056 423.3 
30o. Ocoee ee ee cee eee ccnin ws woe 1 oe 68, 3) iss A 94.4) 158.31) =sude0 
SOAm UIC Veen meaner 88. 5 58. 0 65, 5 121.8 107.8 82. 5 125.8 286. 6 
BEE || ARERR ION aconao meesuo sees PeoGeat 80.0 68.9 139.0!) 161.4 12) 175. 9 277.8 
BOG || MEO Khee aoe ne oem Cote GS.2ib 44.9 65.7 | 180.1 88.9 78 2} 119.0 331.7 
367 | West New Brighvon ... --.-. 103.6) 64.9) 627) 1235) 127.8 75.8 | 120.9 312.5 
NORTIL CARQGWLINA. | | | 
SOP emi niin 70 hace see tae ees 77.7) G10) 78.6) Tanae 109 0 bl aes ls. eee |? see 
Ba) || DRM nonodoueemoncoenaaonde 788) 48.1 61.1 108. 7 85. 7 cane Beas 
| OHIO. | | i | 
SONORA KON Ps 2.cc vee eae eae eee 118.9 94.8 $3.2 | 160.6] 183.0 5. 6 | 114.9 | 294. 6 
371 Alliance....... Bee miewerenrseare HA | 85.5 7 137.3 167. 6 93. 7 123. 8 389. 7 
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TABLE 19, Pant I.—Comparaitive statistics of city public school systems, cic.—Continued, 


G ; oe fies 2 mn 
es Ratioofaver- | @9 | S43 | Number of eo 
a) age daily at- | 2b | os sittings for A 
=>) an ‘ a 
3 tendance to— ge Aa | study to— _ 
24 vais} EE 1 89 
qa (-) 3S or O a! og 
ee eee pe |e3 | 2 [23 | gs 
o 7H o ed Hn ~— 
City or town. og m4 Su a = =e ea 
ex | © Wee Nes Wiel iiss [ee 
gz | @ 8 |883/88,] 22 | ao | 48 
om Cel rs) o42] =| oa 2 0 of 
. Cy g foo lose tion IPHe owt 2 
3 2 | Stastalasame i4aeeants 
3 a S| Poe Mao & gaa | 
a} ow cs < fe) 4 3) < 
a @ 3 4 F') © 7 8 9 
ou10o—continued. 
Per et.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Days. | Days. 
Oe || A\IRIDIEy Gaeoeoeeeemencae ser 123.9} 886 We 5 133. 0 164.7 86. 1 120. 3 PAH? 
SOMME ATILOME see cocci cemccectcrccon 106. 6 78.9 74.1 142. 2 NSP isto | SAS beeeesat § eee 
SoM OUNNICOtNG <<... 5...06c0 can sont 94.3 1) Be 80.5 149.7 144, 4 103.5 | 128.6 399. 2 
OMMOLMCTNMALT see e se eee seas ack 70.5 58.1 82.4 164.7 116.2 | 106.5] 129.3 641.1 
SHOMEOLUCIOVALIG ooo cee. sce cece eck 102.9 70. 2 68. 2 136.4 140. 4 112.0 164. 2 482, 3 
SMC levelant ..c-sjsse-+cs< 6-00 ct 88.9 68. 4 WOsO lt T4909 LSBE OME. 2a. oe De secre eetec te 
Siem eolumbus|........s.--c-c+---- 80. 8 64. 0 79.2 154, 5 124, 9 98. 8 124.8 479. 8 
SOMME Ait Olmert tes csc ce cc ises > woe 91.1 | 41.6 78.5 104. 0 94.8 120.5 353.4 445, 2 
SCOMMOCTIAICQNsee seen anc. cae cee nce 99. 3 | yw 1228) A3y.2 1380. 5 94.5 | 129.8 287.5 
381 | East Liverpool.........-...-. 94.7) 63.5 Gila! 12255 114.3 | 1038.5) 154.2 28125 
eee || JIA sasdseesoSaen eee eree A 105.4) 80.9 TOM eee ee ae 96.3 | 125.6 189.4 
SSOMIMLOEGINOIN ties cciccis c/a cc ceca <cee 98.2 70.3 41.6) 129.0 126. 6 106.0 | 148.90 171.4 
POLMMGCALLIMONIS coc csecc ce csc ners -/-/- 115. 7 | 82.2 71.0 134. 9 156.1 105.3 | 148.2 PAE 7 
Seo Welain ton ..2-..c-2cs-se---.- 6 85.6| 689] 90.4] 155.3] 132.9] 98.6] 122.6] 383.3 
SOOMMLEONUOME ccs crccies occ eons cock e025 | 94, 6 92.1 1538. 3 157.5 105.5 | 114.7 $0. 0 
DOMMIPLANCAStED.. ..ccc-c ccce cess < His. Sey» Shad 75.7 143. 8)]) 163.7 | 120.7 | 159. 4 50a. 0 
Gc) | LO. coat ee | 106.9 | 73.8) 70.7) 119.4] 127.6} 84.2) 119.5] 425.0 
ato) || IuGrmneIIedl joa 5aecsdouesenco ad 120. 0 97.1 81. 0 342.5 170. 9 133.3 | 162.8 336.7 
G0) || ACB Gaoeeeeeeenos ees sae 108, 9 &8.8 81.6 149. 2 162.6 129.8 | 158.6 300, 0 
OMNIS stl OMgremecel cc ccacesce calc: 94, 6 70.1 74.1 1438.7 136. 0 94, 8 128. 0 265.7 
SO DMN ECU LO Wiles 2 els esc c/s acces cle - 78.7 54.3 68.9 Vee dl 104.8 122.1 NF al 394. 3 
393 | Mount Vernon .......-...---. 127.7 93. 2 72.9} 188.6] 177.0 98.7 | 135.3 200. 0 
OUAMPNG WaT mene mee ccleeece ss ecicock 98, 2 74.9 76.2) 144.0 141.5 116.7 158.2 361.9 
aia ||) INO mele oo eeaeeas Saisie miociee 102. 1 78.0 76.4 | 149.8 153. 0 106, 0 138.7 216. 7 
SOOMMIBI CDi asic cs ceisicciec cc ces = ok BT 54.9 ASD Wess foe Meiers wrcte o1cl| or etereretereiel| crete ecrererel | aretermeeereys 
397 | Portsmouth ...... Seer 4 81.2 62.0 76.4 145. 2 117.8 101.8 1338. 2 334.3 
808 || SHIN cseseodonsHoosseeseHeos.4| (BREE GE bef ces Cena bl (AA Mien) | Meee on elle te: 490.0 
BOUMIBSANGUSKY soccccecee ce. s ces cou 83. 66.6) 80.0 155. 6 129. 6 117.5 146. 9 365. 7 
400 | Springfield ......-.-.-...css., | 99.4] 71.5) 72.0] 1960] 135.2] 100.1! 139.1] 312.5 
AQIMEStenbenville .2.. se. e0ce ce eon: | 92,9 69. 0 T4e2 i 143. 31) 18322 1 10053 |) sal ideo 
AUB | Nitin, Case aes eee enme an 81.4 65. 0 73.8 159, 7 130. 0 109. 6 137.3 288. 0 
AOS ||, DRO CIO Saas sess see 71.6 SA. 76.4 EA 109. 2 117. 4 153.7 440.0 
Gide: | WHA, SooaebaBeEepsoseon ee = ah ate 72.0) TL] 128.6] 130.4 84,5} 118.9 153.3 
CVS. NMOS ooae eee ey eam & 117.0} $2.0] 78.6 157. 2 184. 0 109.0 138.8 280. 0 
AQCHIMPENE Teeter tic es <is'e cis os ccrescs ck 117. 0 49 3 16.3 143.5 Wree) 104, 4 136. 8 207.1 
A OMMERCOUMIS STOW cclees ce sic occ act-n 85.5 64.9 Tes ©) || Bes | | OPA ae eeclGamseoalinesoncos 
408aF Zanesville... 55s... ccecce. 87.0 70.1 SOAG IN 133524) USG6E3s | Sec eee ee ae eserleeeeeee= 
OREGON. 
sO® || 2crtalbpitel poo eoeeeoueseaoosas 124.0 91.5 73.8 147.7 183.1 85. 9 116.3 591.7 
GO | SIGH WAAeeoeee ee eee eae ae 7A OME 2. Se cube. Serre Peers er tee, I ce |e = aoe | enerereeenete 
PENNSYLVANTA. 
ASM eAU Gritowmnice-. sec eccccccesceclesecco Se. dexeed 68, 0 ee erierces cl 95. 9 141.0 370. 0 
Pe MMP AN LOOT Ateeeers « ceercatceccicis sc, |e ccce etl ose eerea§ 0,8) || TEAS |eesaaand ie? || aby? 319.1 
GiB |) Agilent secoms te Serene tl eects dl eemmiees lll IRE eet ee en [ere ee || eae Peet 251. 0 
IIMB CAVE HANS coc oec cccctccees laces css 3. feces ibn 3) Eli aea ere avers. | 100. 6 137.3 publ. ve 
Atom Decilebemiesesiecece s2scc cee ten sce <. \gaiee eree ioe ee ee, wees 97.0 134, 6 420.0 
AUR NCO LC gate ies seers cine ee oes oe Aleere essere | 73.8 TRV C6 WS Seesreese 90. 4 122.6 283. 3 
aly.) JB oeSenssaesemess cee ae | ene | ee tly ere Bi) |e eee ‘Siecpeee i) }00L]0|beaeoee 290. 0 
cI || COMTADEHES -cooSeecaqeeemcesa ts = 4| Saemectne Cates ce, SOM MSO. 7 esc. } 105.4} 116.9 137.5 
GND | CIS RSID Get Acco sececenos |b meee BEerecc at S81 149.5 Ile... .2. 2508p 20 220. 0 
AN | CONES Jones cs ee 8) es eee C256) 122. 7 #Ls...-24 | 89.51 143.0] 262.7 
GOA} (COATING) op ese sencseeeo sae ed |e eee eee oe 88.7] 150.7 a | 100.0} 112.8 412.5 
Ap EO ONSILOMNOC KCN «secs sseea mesa ewclena oul cose coe. 74.5) 149.0 jroeeeee: 106.2 , 142.6 256. 7 
C2e | Goety ae Re sae ie a (See Bee, 2) Al |e eae WE a eee |e 
My TG) ee eee Ove cne oc Aide w = <0 ae. f 65. 6 AUS. Ole oe. 48.8 74.5 70.0 
4 2 MD UINTILO LOnereistala aie 2 cere 6 aia = =) 155.6} 102.3 65.9] 181.7] 205.0 81.8 | 124.3 122.2 
GBS | JEST scoeoocococenoneeeeme nn ES See ee, Win? Wiel od. Die << oc <4 113.2 | 146.6 275, 8 
da || ISlaR se Re cooeeSe ees eeeees beceeres peeamnoe: 66. 2 aia | My eee ce 94.6 143.1 811.5 
GOS || Tein DKON soeroo cosceeec ee ML Uae eiedl Moses on FO) | Wea) eeaease 96.7 | 182.6 336. 0 
MGOIN Joustown ofic....2s+c..2.LNA.oll A. bere Pe RR ae ty 
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TABLE 19, Pant L.-—Comparative statistics of eity public school systems, etc. —Continued. 
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e Ratio of aver-| @ g 
S age daily at- m 5 
2 tendance to— | go 
° | 
si [| 38 
oO"; : a 
City or town Ss m7 Bp 
oe : 38 ob q‘s 
. ee) q 08 5 ee 
os Sa dq A Sos 
ted ~~ cn) oR DY 
° & a Chace 
2 Ee S Ses 
ES =~ H Cava 
3 o =| bed 
4 mx A | 
i 3 FS 4 Fy) 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA—continued, 
; Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.) Daye 
ATICASteleneciccs cen ck ccs ce Tee cee oe eee 74,4] 148.7 
Mockwldiavenicecse sect «aca ce se 183.0 | 160.1 7.5! 140.0 
Mahanoy...-- Se ee ee ee > eae» | eee 78.4 62.7 
IMCISCesnOnt cs sccc cam seteas en ieccce ce eee eee a. 67.9 | 122.3 
Mea dwallers 2 ccc citccsce ce -hies coe se een 79.5 |. 143. 2)] 
IN GUICORGs <<. ccserecveeeews ca fhe oe ne cee a 76.7 | g3ea 
IN Gwa@astloncuccewer cece wo aot cost Be eee. a! T2200 LO SaG 
INOS RISGK AR canetooooOebesbes || Soceseed eosoce. 69.6) 139.1 
OUNCItgeeeneer eee etc ces | Seeeed |Gaceeee: (BRC TBR. Gl 
ISIMBTI@ONY Ganeeeeetonesbese Beotered Saaeacer 91.7 | 189.0 
Heh osnixvalloe 2 eee eee AD IG) Reece = Saeree eo eer. ea 
Pittsburg ...... SDS ESECOREEED Groce amceemec 69.5 | 189.0 
IBictstonmeee cee. ee ee ee 64, 8 116.7 
eI TO Ue eee. vee Sele es, eee Moe 59.7 95. 5 | 
(BO ttswilleps- sonnet Coe BERS bee eee ee T18M 143.5 
Scranton ...... BOBS OR | eee Rae ened 66.3 | 132.7 | 
Shenandoah .........-- eect 122.7 81.4 66.3 | 119.3 
Sout bethlehem....-.<----.- 135. 9 95. 7 70.4 140. 8 
SOULHMERStON ..c¢cceeccecesees 134. 4 111.5 838.1 | 165.9 
MAM OMG. oct scice cele eae Gere 121.0 Weas 59.8, 119.6 | 
Hitusmil Gee cce cess cre eee |g cea Pena ee al 76.9) 146.1 
DESO HUSLCE 5 occ on odin cigs s coeMlnnveccelocwcc oo 62.8} 117.9 
WalkeseBarre .).-..-seeesse oe 122. 8 84.3 686) 124.9 
NVlliamsport.conso.<se5s--- 4 79.1 56. 2 71.1 | 128.0 
PYCOU LK enetc ccc scccncesec coat. 156; 0) 1c ee Se, ee eee a 
RIODE ISLAND. | 
BTISUOl eerie tne ee oes as oe ss 98. 9 73.8 dee) lin O84: 
O@ranstoneetesssceeees sce creek 97.9 56. 6 57.8 97.7 
Lo 6 Se 79.1 50.8} 64.2; 125.2 
East Providence .....-....--- 121.9 | > 82.58) 67.6 |) 13827 
OMI S LOM Maen eateries scone a's: 94.1 63.1 67.1 | 107.8 
INERR DOE o> ccesee ccs n cess 19.8 55. 3 69.3 | 135.4 
anwiiu clue tise ccs ee cce eee as 101. 2 68. 2 67.4 126.7 | 
Perovidencessen...---esceeeecs 90. 7 66. 2 73.0 | 189.4 
South Kingstown ......---+0: 96.1 66. 2 68.9 | 124.0 
MBPS ICTY oot oe aware as 149.4! 103.1 GHW beesscse 
WVQONS80CKEta. ce. cuss. esse es 57. 2 48.9 85,4} 149.9 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Whavlestonte cs. s.cceee cee 128, 4 99. 4 77.4 | 161.9 
Woltimiblaneme. os -. cess. cee eRe ce bees 61.6 | 107.0 
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TABLE 19, Part Il.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, etc.—Continued. 
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TaBLE 19, Pant I1.—Comparative statistics of city public school systens, ete.—Continued. 
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TABLE 19, Parr II.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, ete.—Continued. 
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TABLE 19, PaRT III.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, etc.—Continued. 
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Zee EDOTOUCH «. 22. nce cacescelaos-+ eves ahr eesae- 22.45 | 20.72 7.8 | 18.58 | 17.14 6.0 
210 | Milford .......... Broieteleicisteioicictere 48.59 | 51.77 1.2 ' 16,18 | 17.24 | 4.1! 18.25 | 14.12 3.4 
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TABLE 19, Part IlI.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, etc. —Continued. 


aT ey |. Amount bra Salariesof | 42 
acl eee. Sf raised by city a superintend- r= 
erty per |e | ortowntax |'S~ entsand | &5 
capita of— |§% | Percapita |.22 .| teachers per | 54 . 
Ad of— H~6| capitaof— |.,a8 
Se lke mice wes 55 Ss 
: mt | J } Bu) re 3 ~i . Cire - 
City or town. mal = oa a z sie a E z 2S 
[rao] ex ao . as Omura ~~ _ ‘ aa 
B | 32 |22.| 2 | ¥s loez| 2 | Be |2ee 
= Ch cs OTe ee s ° Bi gS Yo S R 
3 i ofS! ‘5 a mel S = i eee e 
ey = SES) & 2 ea2) © Boe 
) es © - Gel ©) Ge Q - Be 
Ay < i Ay <j ey <{ 64 
A 17 | £8 19 ZO oa ZS 23 Z4 25 
| Mills Afills 
MASSACHUSETTs—continued. per per 
~ Per ct. dollar. dollar. 
PL WUT sec ee conve cwemsceee eg S8G080 oo. sone Woe) | SAGE | Sean cce 4.7 $810. OF f. 22. ae 4.1 
BO || IO RUAN Gane seeeeeeeaacas se 66.96 $76. 42 2,4] 12.91 $14. 74 4.7] &.54 | $9.74 Bp Ii 
Ose INCGOHAM | cleric. ccc sic eh 138.91 122.71 2.6 | 25.06 | 29,14 4.8 | 18.21 | 16,09 By 8 
Pian) Wewesedtord ....cs00-5-<ec0+chh-ce+=-d 128. 34 3 [eens | 27. 83 3.2 Tees 20, 94 2.4 
ISG NGWIDUEY DOLL sce ccececes cee cd 48.99 | 85,54 18) 9.98 | 17. 42 a) 8.93 | 15. 60 Bey Py 
SiG} || NOW HO ess eneusmecseseenscaoe )187, 36 1173. 25 1.8 ¥ 36. 52 P34, 05 3,5 | 28.63 | 26.48 2.8 
mile, Nore AUS... <0s.csce send ros. Oo 4 73. 00 IF. 2k Nit. 27 M17,08 |. 2.52.4 10.°6L |) 15028| eee 
21g Northampton. ...--..-...--- .-| 58.31 | 58.96 Py A, 71 7.90 3.7 | 13. 52 13. 67 2.8 
PIOMONOMUNUTIUOG. 2.25.4 cccccuwesced 66. 96 | 78. 26 950M Reed Be ee eee 13.17 | 15.39 4.0 
220 | North Brookfield ............- 43.11 | 44,14) 1.6) 14.11 | 14.45 5.1] 11.36 | 11.63 4.1 
OA eReabodivees ss ssc: ESOC E SESE Gs Pore Meaeecr eee 19.71 | 21. 64 4.6 | 12.47 | 13.70 2.9 
OOM Bl CESTLe) deere es cee cece Gen 40.81 | 43.20] 1.8] 17.42 | 18.43 6.3 | 12.59 |] 15.45 4.9 
OES} || INERT aeconsoacssesaneeoce 94.40 | 74.23 | 2.0] 19.63 | 15.43 4.1 | 17.81 | 14.00 3.7 
Pe da GANG ie tein ces oc caw » NAc od - 46.044) 1, Ciba 2 14.824) 5: Sule eon 4.0 
225m ES al CMippemetnn acc cw cee cle 90. 42 |122. 52 1.4 | 19.53 | 26.47 o.1 | 15.56 | 21. 08 2.5 
GAs || SOs AvG soagececnseuuoeoeee d 90. 67 | 88. 44 1.6 | 27. 52 | 26. 8f 4.8 | 18.18 | 37.73 3.2 
Coe) OOMOMOTICGEG nn eadeia cosee wed 27.96 | 54.56} 1.1] 10.26 | 20. 03 4.0} 8.52 | 16.62 3.0 
OU SE ES POUCe Tete oe Seen aces. ak 44,89 | 45.99 ae || Aes 6A Bese tests es Gir 10. 02 | 10. 27 3.8 
oem) || Sinibinueaieel ese aoanoseaeeoned 110. 70 132. 40 1.5 23. 12yM27. Go BI2 | 17a 2om) 20nba 2.4 
OS Os estonelamimesn. 0). seer co.) el 81.46 | 75.06} 1.9) 22.44 | 20.68 5,2 |. c..o0 ee eee 
GEL || ROUGE NIT Nl saeanesoohsooucedade | 51.58 | 69.46 1.8 | 12.85 | 17.30 4.24 9.94 | 19.38 3.4 
BEE) || ALANA ON ae aoe es ERC eamese | Same ERP) Pees Poe See ee ee eset! ho ocllaagucccs 
Oe MAUL mee cee nc eee | ee, WF cosierets Bd. 52 27. 22 622 | 215240 asa70 3.7 
OAS PV COLCOWie acne en ay See ILe o. BE co ON oe Oe a a We iwcateres 20.99 I SS. |Peeeee 
50a WNMODS LOL Me nee ence oe ee ce ae 42. 84 | carer etetote 2.00) Gonte ».. 3s 2) | Ono ipeeeereers 2.5 
ZB NCO UCT Sea cea en a Pee ee ce NEN |e) ere oem 2 b9, 307). csc< ce | oes | 153030)...2aeee 
Goia| MVICSLHOLG. 22.2. oocwe es cc se. 1113.25 |120.87| 2.2] 24.06] 25.68] 4.7 | 13.44] 14.35 2.6 
238 | West Springfield ............ o| 81.90 | 86.91 2.2) 13.34 | 14.15 3.5 | 10.98 | 11.65 2.9 
OSIMENVeNIMOUbh ha: sees een. oe. B72. 206), 58.67 2.0 | 33.03 | 25. 09 8.7 | 16.32 | 12.39 4.3 
Pi Wobain.-........ de 103.73} 2.2 |.....-. 19.83 || 4,901. oe! FES 28 
Pale WVOECESUOL .4... «ox aececacecs cel 6.13 | 7.96 Q.1 | 21.39 | 24. 63 4.0 | 15.75 | 18.14 3.0 
MICHIGAN. 
PAO) || OGG SRR e ae arya. reer 80.93 111. 23 Oe (2299 Wels) 4.4 | 11.48 | 15.72 3.9 
OA a CATIMBAT DON << 2cc cc ccmeicices o = 100. 00 106. 28 Sao Peloede wa 207 4.8 | 14.75 | 15. 67 4,7 
eee Battle reek... 5... sce ceee cc: $7.89 124.19 4.5 | 18, 26 } 25.81 9.4 | 9.88] 13.97 5.1 
dey MS Om ORG oc ca ce cacecaceee sce: 49.50 | 74.38 2.0) 10.00 | 15.03 4.1 7.387 | 11.07 3. 0 
PAGHIECAOMIIAC in: Soccc csc ccseeecsane 46.34 | 61.84 4,3 | 10.71 |] 20.96 | 14.7 | 10.71 | 14.29 10.0 
DATMIECHEDOMOOM <5... 260.05. ates 21, 17 88. QU oc. ifsc. cod ono | cece e del cae. <= Hee Eee 
DACTEC OO WabCL - 2. oc. neces ccset-| 80.20) 77. 45 1 |-Bosoee |Aeceeee sssaed 14,10 | 12.82 out 
249 | Hast Saginaw .......- lf een ace o.19 | 76.14 255 Malo. Tog 22,50 Heo 9. 25 | 10. 52 4,4 
OS OM mG Gam GeblaviCll =... <cososeeces 56.83 | 63.67 | 3.7 | 11.52 | 12.91 7.4 8.18 9.16 5.3 
Omi ANIOG . oo. cn~ ee neces alesse cee Re as)! Diente § 15.90 | 20.37 6.0 | 12.52 | 16.04 4,8 
252) )|| AGO etd oe eee eee tele 82. 23 | 70. 93 3.0 | 19.16 | 16. 53 7.1} 15. SO ees? 5.7 
23 3\8l| GIR) 00 6 ponte eee oh) Le mee, ieee | peer VW7OG 4 VOLO |. sae. oe 14, 621) TowiG seer ae 
2 Osa PN AMI AZOO sees. ccc oc acc ss vel. 88. 86 1113. 93 2.60) 16; 93 20070 6.8 | 10.01 | 12. 83 4,0 
250g | aeons cc ees = cece. A. cl tee | Sige. ll Pe Ss ee eee | ees Meena \ Commer isabo00c 
2oGa MemomeltGre. aae<secsccsec.ce 4 68. 23 | 78. 69 2.8 | 14.44.) 16. 65 5.9 | 10.24 | 12.09 4.2 
2g || Wiasslogl es oooqeane ee nee L 149, &3 |170. 36 5.3 | 23, 28 | 26.47 8. 34) 13. va. lon Gil 4.9 
258) | Nlenominee)...2--55.<<sece ce 42.65 | 61.18 9.2) 9.99 | 14,32 Bly 8.225) 194 4.2 
259), |MIN(e Cove Oui ie atic /cicmim « crold 17. 54 | 30.75 0.6) 7.85 | 12.90 2.4) 7. SI lee 2.4 
260) | INA CS) eerie ete sic icicle eiec.c + 6 as | 73.43 | 80. 53 2.6) 15.40 | 16. 88 5.5 | 18.17 | 14. 43 4.7 
FOIE) Pontinceee seen. 2a eeesw dl. 150.13 |134. 93 4.3 |] 14.387 | 12.91 4.1 | 15.73 | 14.14 4.5 
2028| Bortektironeseeee sees. eae 49.05 | 71.63 2. 6 3200 5.12 1.8 7.06 | 10.3 3.8 
B00) DO SIMMT ctan soo scn ewes ses. 46.6 f..----4— 265.0 22. Wan oe: 6.9] @y85 Pe. oo 4.5 
264 | West Bay @ity .......-.---.-4 87.70 (100.99 | 3.6] 8.59| 9.89| 3.5] 9.70] 11.23 4.0 
205) SpSia ee es eee RAS. oe 5 '&. Ho eee pect eos 4 aoose ag, a) eo 
MINNESOTA. 
25S") CLOOKStON cece cisce cee eer 99.7 97.14 5.9 | 20.48 | 19.935 | B2,2 | 12.49 ios 7 7.4 
Bin} Duluth ooso...<... cee ee Hes. 17)... eee Le. «ie. wdinsclensoae’s) BONCRT 2 ae 
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TaBLE 19, PaRT ILI.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, etc.—Continued. 


Salaries of 
superintend- 
ents and 
teachers ner 


Value of 
school prop- 
erly per 


raised by city 
or town tax 


— Amount 
per capita 


aes ate A, iS 
= 5 Ses ee 
ae a 5 2 
y Bem lille 2S, a2, 
CDOS ps 2 of— Swe | capita of—) |b = & 
Par ae) Sve oe 
~$o[3 [35 |] = [& |228| = | |8e8 
City or town. ra S| mee eo PI lo a — | a 2S 
© sz a2 oo We) wes oN g aap 
~ ao part ee ao ate 
a eee ne a sein ae cilhe oe 
s Qo Pans a oo |H#HY ast oO ao 
2 sa [wee] S ma | 9°¢ = nam ae e 
BES en ] Bags & ae othe ae ae So 
2 js [ste] 2) [822| £18 [222 
= > gos = b q@qoa|} 6 b at 
AY <{ re ov <q ae ate Fa 
Zz LZ 18 9 20 Carl 2B Bas My oat BO 
Mills Mills 
MINNESOTA—continued. per per 
Per et dollar dollar. 
268 | Faribault........ See eee 75) 2 oe Ai. Gal , 628\|t.2eea8 $13.93} 5.2 
209) || Win mIKE IO. Se SoG oeee eC Eesoe ba mea 70. 61 PEE || mock 20 GEN Fae ose as 18. 45 4.6 
Bid || ACen ONS .coooseeemoeeneocd mee seee 120. 39 iL al | eeverevare 2 40. 39 1 ) OAOMME hee aes 18,37 2.3 
ple PES COMV VALI Cdreteicsin ence eeecws cose] osscoce 71.32 SAO. || oat 15. 20 | TA We oe | 13.95 fed 
PE Dal taClolwdmernciscee<csccccce |e cceu ce 47. 25 are eee 5 SMES . eee } i3. 13 ye 
Bo SAMO AN een weneee [eee aes TSO Giie eee oeee oe Pf ce~ 2. Mieo- oe ee ee ae Bee Re 8 
PHM SUONY ALCT gc, coc cs ccecexewcnlesecsns Saco Lele | 20, 03'p e4nOU.... 2. | 17.65 4,3 
CHOMIMNGITLON Ae clee cc cele celsscevcessaslesce ccs 154. 03 4 0G eee 15. 01 ono we Bl lealey, 331 4.0 
MISSISSIPPI, | 
AS || (OEEOM, sagescnonncossoc duoude ResSeee booesery | EDCut Mesanee|oSeeeHen bocteee Baccans # Besaqosb) beG6c0c 
ii MOTIGIDI- .cene ences sosusnooe: eedeoen| seamen poaoCas HLS) |Gaocoog bpaeode $6255 Wl tee b. .saare s 
RMON eC Ice etn etcsasacescceele..scc-[c. oc Waseca} Gd | S-O0)Le wc! 4.50)) 1e¢a\ eenee 
AON IGRSUUTS. . occcc escw se cwaweins $14. 65 | 39. 72 0.9] 6,89 | 17.32 4.0] 5.24] 14.22 BiB 
MISSOURI. , 
SOM me hillicothOececects << sce Ppcood (stn | l0e bal booacaer,. asec weoeee sy PRAbeod Geoeesd cmcocos|baccoos 
Pole eianmiballs ..-cccoessnseess---)| 25. 35 4 39. 36 19. 60 5.9 
282 | Jefferson City .-..-...--- veoe} 34,99 } 60. 10. 23 5.8 
Boo) Wemsas City ...<-.-<0+-20<---. 46. 56 | 122. Bos egallenopesc 
Pe Moberly 122. seeccvavsveon => 31.87 | 51. 9, 66 8.3 
285 | St. Charles. ...... Fae ea wratstares ate 46.16 |146. 6 13. 53 Ont 
PSO St OSCD i .- .aesaccennesse5c-= 21.12 | 66 14. 27 3.8 
ZO TSCG alice eerste creo. ccc eee (he: oe IN otoconia. cam IM UMW) Eee (I Seed. Al eee. Src reeere 
ee MESPUINGTICIC 2.0005 ccnecsn duces $1.10 | 58 7. 34 4.0 
NEBRASKA. 
28S | Beatrice ..... Sea aee ae Be yn OA SB Wl Bec cel (tsteretere a ee. |Seoseee 
oO MMBESPOT OlGnelcesciccie alas ecisecce | 54.45 | 56 HES, ei) | Beeooc 
291 | Grand Island ...... Denasieeteee $6. 69 117. 16. 91 20.9 
202 E PEAS TMCS ae omic eiclcicis « oa oles ..| 99. 25 1138 12 68 Ted 
AYE) | LAU yo | Micaela Te. 53 (14) Sa eee ce 
PULMMOMAN A: cao ccc ecc cs cees geseisceee 112. 52 |172 21, 87 9.9 
NEVADA. 
re Me eet OT «<2 ece eco ee ween ae 39: 04 50: N55 Osler sete c 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
OCH ClUreMOltmcncccs ee ccvenccecss SSM) | ry 8. 86 1.9 
Ord CONCORM a ccce cin «ances once cae aoe | 0 See eeonces| Gees | aie | Cees 2 Eeeree Bere stoma e 
BES |\ IDOGGE cea c6e nS OR ROM ORE rey «woe Alea. ealeeeerer 16749 i). Be ere 
me eee ee = sencce == | sons -0 Meee s- perme 2 pL eg ae 
S00 ||| Ge IGSiail on neon oneS eee eeee eoee ae basceee 27.50 | 2.0 
SUMMON SINT Niet erals = lcfeleiacnie civic oo-c.0 ~ |223. 94 (326. 21920 6.7 
SBO2 Me EORUSMOUCH..-ceeca esses cn 35. 80 | 38, 14. 30 2.7 
O0s Wilvoehester ._..-csecceseces eos 57.95 | 56. 8 10 63 4.4 
ULMIMOOMERSNUOL Ih) seme ees. c= | 62.57 | 81 18. 20 4.7 
| NEW JERSEY. | 
BOD | Sublentae Onhyjoscaeseeooeeseee 65. 42 | 96. 27 207 &. 99 | 18. 24 3.0 Ae A) ao056ellcqaanc: 
SUG || CHNGGIT o cSeccnannmeee eer 36.69 64.49 mel Wy ceooe 15. 01 5UR 7. 549 else Bott 
CU Mee como aE ree eee cae | aon e ees ciiemeevcpecacses|seece -—P cine. SRBR cee Bene S) neease 
ADS || Lema coe65oqeeencoocosecee 19.99 | 41, 62 Ct REAR OeSeee Bee SER oe 4|-socoos|loasooos 
30D || Gimineesiaie. ss ooqoeeeuen sees peer ae jeszeszef- CCOUE | Hoses aera Sete Beed bdece sa oscccne|isoeocec 
SO | IPRA. . caqeseooeeeseseneee «| 13.41 | 44,45 0.9 1. 56 5. 17 1.0 5.46 | 18. 09 3.5 
Sik || Poesy CAVE Es ee ose see Pde dak) aS 0) | UE I ks aes 0.6] 5.96 | 13.29 2.8 
G2 || ILA TRA saccasoosaosdeoee 28.82 | 58.05 | 0.8 2, 07 4, 26 | 0.6 &.91 | 18.26 2.4 
Blas muons branch S.cooc. cesses s see TES 618 WPL B loceaeooll SHG IP BRU Paopove | Sag Ber 92 | enantes 
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TALLE 19, PART III.—Comparative statistics of city public school systems, etc. —Continued. 


ae Amount | Zs Salaries of | 48 
Value of | oF | raised b ycity|— 6 | superintend- iz n 
school prop- | 2. t t ae t 1 Y bs 
erty per |/32 lor capita || 2 2 eeleee elena mentees 
* Al e om oe mao 2 
capita of | 2 @ of— Sw&| capitao ug a 
D z re) = 2 =, = 3 
a [3 |%3 ie Gas) ~ |e [eos 
City or town. a a (28 in a ea A 5 fm ord 
a"2.i)e2 We |e. [E525 sees 
a ao Foor a So HD! s a2 wae 
a | Se lses) 2 | 22 |S28| = | 83 [e8e 
=I ie iS 2 S eZ 5 R Lae 
B |e le5s| & | & |aes| & | & laead 
ee aye ES | 1 ee A he 
1 17 | k8 19 20 21 | po 3 24 25 
Bills Afills 
NEW JERSEY—continued. per per 
Per ct. dollar. dollar, 
314 | MINING eco d oceans bees sie ass 25.41 ($38. 74 |.....-. $7.33 4S1L. 1B I... $9, 22 1$14. 07 |.-..--- 
815 | Newark ......... wicieisie sie steiciaeee 37.27 | 70. 80 1.2} 4.11 7. 80 1.3) 8.48 | 16.11 2.7 
316 | New Brunswick......-..----- 42.73 | 68.77 |.cee0e-| 4.04 7 l4 eee Sa13 | We t09N eee seer 
BN MLOVAN OG gece as ccecce we cie cocclet 33.91 | 86.78 1.9 2. 75 7. 02 1.5 | 6.89 | 17.63 3.9 
318 | Phillipsburg......-...000-s00: 20,50 | 22.45 1.2] 4.90| 5.37 2.8] 8.384] 9.13 4.7 
SIS tPlaintield.. .....ccccecece cece 79. 84 |114. 00 2.7 | 11.380) 16.14) 3.8] 12.48 } 17.83 4.2 
S20 RAD WAY «0020-0000 ASSO GanSH HL2O) | Sil Bm. cecieeci iene -aMecle siete s ‘hoooded 9.95 | 15.99 |....-.- 
NEW YORK. ; 
SABA DANY Noo sence aw csesescces|eccseas 88. 59 [4 eee 19. 78 32140. 2 er 16.19 2.6 
822 | ANDUIN. ..ceeecees sintesicieiecieeiete 62. 35 | 75.98 2.1 | 14,58 | 17. 76 5.0 | 11,09 | 13. 52 3.8 
SLO PDALAN LAr ness cowie es'es <elcc cies 115. 31 |149. 67 8.5 | 14.19 | 18.42 4.3) 9.78 | 12.70 3.0 
324 | Binghamton ........-e-ee0---- 72.13 | 80, 53 1.6 | 12.95 | 14.46 2.9 | 11.24 | 12, 55 Zao 
See PEO IG Misi. one ccsinsscwieeess esac sat 60. 43 ill |lGoo5coe 23. 13 cee) beose ae 14. 35 2.6 
SOMME] OMe eeec cee ce ete cscs | D2009)| OOn008| eesccee 13.12 826, 19 lseees oe 9, 66 |) 19° 27K cose 
Bo MO AMANOAIPUA.. .6s0cssecncceses 85. 58 |132. 71 1.7 9.43 | 14. 62 1.9 9.22 | 14. 29 1.9 
Deo WMC ON OCR Pc caclcs< éeelsesees asec 27.65 | 60. 87 1.0 7.92 | 17.43 2.9] 6.51 | 14. 26 2.3 
GG) | | Otopiniiyes Gookeocoeecoeceassacee 110.10 |119. 30 5.4 | 16.13 | 17. 88 7.8 | 11.93 | 12. 71 5.7 
330 | Cortland.......-evseses wae sees} Pol. OG piled OM. cere: 4.39 | 10.43 |....... 4, DTM BLOUSE: ose 
Sole POunitctirk.. 2.26.5 0sc ssc Bere Eee Geen Cereal acces, Of (So gespotsncsest lb scco: NERekoed Boaesoc 
ace) || 2D  aonpeeoeseeeecoerooetes 104. 36 (114. 56 3.0 | 12.26 | 13.46 3.5 | 12.28 | 13.48 3.5 
SEUSS oc os soc nwemeancceus 41.33 |104. 75 3. 6 9.15 | 23.18 8. 0 7.42 | 18, 80 6.5 
334 | Geneva.........cceccccescnee-| 44.47 | 43, 38 1.0] 833 | 815 1.9) 9.45 | 9.46 Cn 
335 | Gloversville .............----- 38.42 | 44.01 1.9} 9.13 | 10.46 4.5 9,16 | 10,49 4.5 
336 | Green Island..........-.e00-- 62.12 | 69.61 | 2.2 | 11.48 | 12. 76 4.1] 11.23 | 12.59 4.0 
337 | Hoosick Falls .............00- 54.31 | 44.91 |....... 19. 45)}/ 16. 0& |...... 4 14. 26 10. 80 ee 
338 | Hornellsville ......... es siielecee 52. 66 62. 55 1.8 | 17.10 | 20.31 5.8 | 10.46 | 12.40 Gb 1) 
SOOM PELUC SONG occc 5.5 cos< esc cee Ae ett eee THB GS? eae bu] bE aoe pe) eee |b Gpoce 1.9 
SLOM PUG ACA aos cscs setcc cs essen 99.17 |107. 65 5.0 | 14.79 | 16.05 7.4 | 11.84 | 12. 86 6.0 
341 | Johnstown....... pieieieteus ooefelansrate 76.25 | 91.58! 38.4 411.19 | 13.44 5. 0 8.59 | 10.31 Bx 4) 
342 | Kingston ............. wiaieie salen 114. 68 144,18 2.8 | 15.61 | 19. 63 3.8 | 13.50 | 16.97 3.3 
S42 |)| WAMGINGDUTE.......0ececerenes 31.57 | 47. 53 0.8 | 10.03 | 15.10 2.7% 8.81 | 13. 26 2.4 
344 | Little Falls ....... 0... cc eeeens 66.52 | 94. 63 6.5 7.06 | 10. 04 6.9 9.48 | 13,49 9.3 
BAe) EO CINN OMG. ooo. wwe nyse ceeew's|sa cane 55. 99 TS) kee 44 | 12. 57 BAG Nees 14, 27 4,4 
BAG IMME VONG a aeiscis is vse evee ace ow ces 27.23 | 24,66. 1.0] 10.51 | 9.52 8.9 | 11.59 | 10.50 4,4 
BAW WMOMIAI ONG? 222.55 500s ce ceccccecces 73.95 | 71. 66 3.2 | 14. 41 13. 96 6.3 | 11.53 | 11.18 5.0 
348 | Middletown ...............- .-| 56.19 | 80. 69 2.5} 13.98} 15.10) 6.2] 11.14 | 12.03 4.9 
349 | Newburg .......-.000 wisie Seces 76,82 114.99 Z.8 | 16.59 | 24.83 6.0 | 9.85 | 14.74 3.5 
SHO MMNICWR OTIC... c0cccccce cee seen: 69.42 | 96.00 1.0 | 19.14 | 26.41 2.9 | 14.23 | 19. 68 Pp Al 
351 | Ogdensburg ............-s00.- 45.22 | 68.81) 2.3! 7.99) 12.16 4,040. 25. Bia ce o0 lee 
Be | OS cogseono ae eee mer 69.66 | 80. 67 4,2 | 15,24 | 17. 65 9.1 | 10.80 | 12. 50 6.5 
B03 WN OWECOPser irre ccc acce ccs: 78.75 | 75.70 4.0 | 20.76 | 19. 95 10.6 | 15.73 | 15.12 8.1 
304M Plattspurg... 2... sence eceene 55. 33 | 69. 60 4.7] 11.44 | 14,27 9.8 9 84 | 12.28 8.4 
BOO I ROGL OLVIS sc cccs cc wees ces ce 30.75 | 31.17 3.2 6.71 | 6.80 6.9 | 10.61 | 10. 75 10.9 
3568 | Poughkeepsie .--.......02.-2-)--00--: | 65. 94 TES eee vets ; 13.31 2.5) Mi eistererets 13. 21 (45 19) 
BOUL |) PROCHEStCTe cas ccs cic. cn cc ccs cae 33. 39 | 59,47 0.9 | 11.86 | 21.138 Ay, Al 8.58 | 15, 28 Bp 
SOSIN FLOM Ere ce ciiresrele cies ciciais oocs c16h 2 SUI EO3s Oop ater 10.19 | 12.14 ].......] 11.54 | 18. 75 ]...... 
359 | Saratoga Springs...........--. 78.68 | 76.41| 2.8 | 23.38 | 24.70] 9.1 | 1657 | 16.09 6.0 
360 | Seneca Falls..............---- 50. 60 | 64. 64 1.5 | 10.46 | 13.36 3.0 9, 82 | 12.55 2.8 
BOL HSIN Ge oll Ceres eereectse eins ae eae 29.14 | 34.15 1.5 | 17.43 | 20.43 8.9 | 13.39 | 15.70 6.9 
SO2ML SV RACUSet ems mene cneeaa cess <i 79.88 108.10 2.6 | 13.83 | 17.47 4.5 | 10.86 13.71 che 
363 HOON ace cisdc COSGECIO DOC COOGEE. (b aoreeL | 89. 54 el cece A | 15. 56 1.9 Ree. | 19. 24 2.4 
SUL WilICa ae cc eeeecee wesc cee ae 50.24  &6. 63 1.9] 9.34 | 16.10 3.5) 9.838 | 16.95 ay ff 
36a) Watertown... cee cee > alse 64.20 | £0.23 2.0 | 14.64 | 18.30 4,6 | 11.95 | 14.94 Bh Ef 
3661) Monkers 52, scceccemeee sce sce 41.97 | 93.47 | 0.9) 12.83 | 28.58}, 2.8] 9.48) 21.12 250 
367 | West New Brighton.......... 37. 03 | 57.06 3.0 | 14. 63 | 22.53 IDL, Wy) | 2 BB} || ON 9.8 
NORTH CAROLINA 
868 | New Berne ............--.02-- 16.65) (27.27 eos s ccc |. cere SME oe lll ge cies Ne oeeree |G secs eee 
BGO Waleich: occ occcc. een O21 29513 Me se = 36.43 | 75.70 |...-4-- 3. 63 7e00 te coos 
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oo Amount rl Salariesof | 42 
e ete oe ‘ ae raised by city “3 superintend. | 5 » 
‘ Se | Nae or town tax | 3 ents and aod 
oe |) Se percapita |-28 .| teachers per| 34 , 
CSD ICAO la Me ot Hw! capitaof— jue 
ON = oO» 2 
: oa Sas 23 
: bo rs ° ~ r3 Sebel) Ss r ee 
1 r Py rd Oo ar j Lea ica! tet Ses 
a 2/8 |22|2 | |f82) 3/2 |B°¢ 
~ ~ ~ 
g | eg lts.| 8 | 23 jandl & | 3s |F8¢ 
awe all 2 toa Tee at ae | oo8 
ot as ~ Py = ns by = as) So 
B = == Si 2 a Se || i aR 
= is “os = > Bos oS re Baa 
m4 <q rs Pe <q As eH < am 
i AY 18 19 20 zi 23 
Mills 
OHIO. per 
Per ct. dollar. 
590.) AUS. Oee lee eee eee: $125.47 $182.35) 5.1 $21. 66 $22. 81 .9 1$11. 70 $12. 34 4.8 
Biri || AQINEYNOS —oosccoosssococosoced: 69. 66 | 81.47 3.0 9.10 | 10. 64 0 9.04 | 10. 57 3.9 
37 PAGIIGADULA ceceeeecie.s ccce cates a WES OD | BY | Gasass 15. 38 | 17.36 |.-....- a 42 | ORS G emer ae 
BID || (CRYING coasooncoooomsooeecoouT 73. 44 | 98. 04 3.3 | 15.28 | 19.37 , 8.57 | i 85 3.9 
OTeme@hillicobhOvesecescececcesec-s: | 73.32 | 96. 65 2.7 | 13.90 | 18.33 2,52 ; 16.50 4.7 
Prod ROInCiIMIAtl <c2.66.----++-.-2--: 46.44 | 79.97] 1.3 | 14.72 | 25.35 12.37 }ani{ 3.5 
76 | Circleville......--2-2-2------- 108 49 151. 47 3.7 | 14.51 | 20. 68 -9 | 13.40 | 19.09 4.5 
STM OLOVG LAN iecec cielsiccic cicccsice c= ac So, S8AT25. 39.) 222. Gros hoe: 44 uy hetore crates a DIS 1) en Scoopeo. 
8678 || (O@ ninth) SoqocooedoocEoeearern 77. 69 |121. 34 2.7 | 14.98 | 28. 40 . 10.77 | 16. 83 Ab Te 
879 | Dayton ..... Beacon seacceceses 55, 64 | 77.73 1.7 | 20. 74 | 28.97 14.61 | 20.41 4.4 
Se) || IBY TIVO) Gooaageuneo nocEoodeed 69.36 | 95,94 3.4 5. 93 8. 20 0 7.83 | 10. 84 3. 8 
381 | East Liverpool .........2-02- 36.09 | 56.82 | ...... 4.08] 6.42 ].....-. 6.42 | 10.10 }....... 
Bee || DIMABE) Soogg6qeqnocossecos asewe-| 89.01 |110. 08 3.9 | 20.11 | 24. 87 4 12. 01 | 14. 85 5.3 
RTA OM OMbs scissile s asiccicisia cic cielccis's 48.12 | 68.48 2.8 8.29 | 11.79 10. 00 | 14. 22 5.8 
SCAG allipOligeececisicsclsiceces sels ces 40.95 | 49.83 |....... 10. 71 | LL BHOS M tae cere 10682 i Toni Wee eere 
385 | Hamilton ........---- ieiaie a(siniatmis 55.03 | 79.92 DEBe pesos e eee’ s a PHL 11.18 | 16.16 4.7 
386 | Ironton....cecce Malntavs oe siseieicc-4 50.58 | 58.50 |....... 11.00 | 11.64 ]....... 6270) |) 19226 ieee 
ORiMMIbANGASLEL scare cces oceec cues | 93. 36 |108. 39 3.7 | 17.76 | 20. 62 : 14. 86 | 17.25 6.0 
Re9) || ITE) sooo soosooneeson mereree etaca 48.39 | 64.09 2.6 9,74 | 12.91 5 7.94 ! 10. 51 aS 
SCOmpeManstieldeccces cise scls cesses <s 112. 18°15. 49 | 222... DORs TLL Lome eee gy eM |S BB | becacoc 
COMM mre LUAme cele ces cls case acren = 5 19.58 | 21,99 1.7 7.41 | 10.50 a 21.55 | 18.09 9.8 
SO eVviassillonesecer scclcccee cess = 67.55 | 96, 39 4,0 | 11.69 | 36.68 813 11.60 4.8 
39 Middlletoiwitecccccccscec cen colt 81.92 |156. 44 3.3 | 10.78 | 19.75 8.55 15.75 Ab 
BOB || Mion WEN cs scoqodcoccHes||Geosoed Sp seaeolsoseooc 14.00 | 15.03 |....... 12,2305 SC INS. eee 
OSM MING Wal Kesecaicis coi atcisanecsicice 57.17 | 76.37 2eOalellonsomecl. dt 10.7 14.30 | AW 
BS || {GTR a caoneornocosepeeoeeoe 79.46 |101. 82 5.0 | 23.20 | 29.78 : 12.50 16.01 | 7.9 
B00) | JE aso ce eecee ee eee See ES. 2 Lee ee 11.43 | 20. 80 : 8.13] 14.80] 4.0 
SO 7a MEOLLSINOUtMe serie cess cee cleo 5 74,12 (119. 538 4.1 9.90 | 15.96 7. 92h 12.78 424 
BOS | Snlletiecasencacssacecoce ee eence lace | Meee 1.0 eR 2 AA O30 ed nae ek el 
Oe) || SenGltitoascocecesaseouacounr 74.17 111.31 4.3 | 10.68 | 16.02 8. 40 | 12. 60 4.9 
400 Springfield SéeS HG roSpCesonOen aA 49.73 | 69,55 1.6 | 15.13 | 21. 17 1123 15870 3. 6 
401 | Steubenville... .... 2.2.0 wecees | 67.39 | 97. 66 3.3 | 14. 82 | 21.48 10.26 | 14. 87 5.0 
AQH || SEND, . Bs soooeee eee ener ear 77.44 119. 16 3.9 | 12.23 | 18.83 9.44 14.52 4.7 
403 | Toledo......... eae sieve ree eee 54, 45 _ 99. 62 2.4 | 11.41 | 20. 88 6.72 | 12. 30 ong 
Asm me D An aes a ecleslclasc sisie 0 cece esa 97. 72 1185. 66 2.9 | 19.64 | 27.26 12. 24 | 16.99 3.6 
A) SMM VROOStOR a cciciascs oc cc cee s.ccmeys 4 Zen 2O; OL | seeaee 1182) j) TERN ee 14 CB) PEG | Boaaae 
AGRI OII Ae cee tists e arecicinw ec acee oes | 75.39 | 84, 43 9.2 | 29.08 | 32.57 | 15. 20 | 17.03 4.5 
Ai MOU StOWN .s.5.-.-c-ss secs! 5°78 )107.93 [2s Sor il2. 90\..-...- 7: 70h Ws Sie: oe 
PO SMIELAN CS VIG Go .- 2 sacacos sores ss a ee ccm as ihe... 11. 264) 10. O64... 22. 
OREGON. | 
AQ Om PR Onulandinemcmee cee csiccc pelos 107. 40 |117. 32 2.6 | 20.382 | 22. 20 5 20. 26 | 22.14 | 4.8 
AMOM| Eo Au CIINr I eteeriser es crecion cere ec Wemcieci x coe cule | sas eremelere crercBeen.[ fesse cll vaec oes Reese | Beers a 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
411 | Allentown............ acie ate este Waie'= isin 177. 14 seh || asercd 20.36 ARB A | Ree oe 
G2 || AGI casbeesboomeoeoeeeesed Hasencd 50. 89 "(OMe ore cee: TPIS) || BR aes & 8.38 11.5 
418 || ASIEN cesssososesesoeesecered Cerner Peer Dwob heel tees oe | Mekoe is cic| ee wale 2 eT 
Ajid\ | Rasiya JME Sj ooeoossoseecortal Seceeee 61,65 1 Pd Booed QONGT ee 8. 14 9.6 
ANS || Wedhigheithaooqosccospsosseed Coes 121.76 |. meccep teal. 93 acco tt LO; 00S eee 
ANGaPiaLACtLOLGmeemeee cs ccm cc ceces ce si iec c= = 57. 07 UB Booree PAG) || VASE tl eaeaee d 12. 09 16.2 
Aim mlolintoleeemars cele - ccsceecccosc | Becerra. ©, 2 Goototd Gases oe Peer loge ot 3.7 
ANMIE@ ALIS Ov ereecies cccececwesees 2 Renesas 42.51 Ia | As cence 15. 94 ios liliseereretas ae 9. 94 3.9 
419 | Chambersburg... ...-00. ec ens|ecccnes 50. 00 dy il || Pee 18, 02 Si laiesee 9.72 6.1 
4 OMEOWEStCT coc notiicscccces<ce- 6s | bees ORG) lle socen dl Meee SReeem | MRR ore beeen: A Le | | ee oe 
Si || COlIinMIE casoosnsanceoroeneeer Peeemae S10, ES 4) ase ba 9 64k ee. |e eee VRB Soeode 
422 | Conshohocken ...----.-.-eeee | f= ee S550) ty oo. 2s. 20.19 40 | eee 10 85 09 
99 | CORPP -scnob eso soue aU RUSS eon lremions \eeencdellice cor 4 Gaerne mmm M | Serge Bee cor ee 
(Be. || Dams. coascosasonene ee ser eec Lalemots CO 64 so ele 2k IO hcbemoee | GReA| soe ce 
SMD UMITNOLG eierecisiciccic cre accie we cance SOO olaionlee. ae 14.40 | 14.05 | ------| 10.69 ) 10.43 ape 
Me MPLLAG ONG Ses on cee cee acc nce ws |+sen-oek: 127.70 o ROR ee ee | 22 03S. 5, 1 caer 3. | 14. 60 3.4 
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477 


| os Amount a Salaries of | 42 
Valueof (2 {raised by city)“ = |) superintend-| =i 
school prop- | & t 4 red qo 1 o 2 
erty per’ Hiss Iie omit, | ce eee ee 
Ps f- |S per capita |.45 .| teachers per | 24 . 
39 Kus capita of— am $6 
; Wes oy 25% oe 
= peal <H J x : fa 
City or town. mi = ie 4 5 aoe ps FZ rs ea 
2 |e |g2 | 3 |e [gee] 2/8 lee 
e | 2s les.| 8 | es Stel & | es [See 
a | ee lesel, e | es (ssl @ eee lee 
a | GE ets! & | Ge Sok) & | Se see 
a . |ees| 3 i Soar ec ms Ska 
ele jess) 8 |e B52] e |e [eee 
o <q fa | ed 63 py < 64 
I 17 | is | 19 ZO 247 | p34 SB Si 25 
| 
. Milis Afills 
PENNSYLVANIA—continued. per per 
Per et dollar dyllar. 
Harrisburg ---- 2... seen neenneleceen-- $80. 88 G20 seeeces $17. 09 1256) [E-cc ee $12. 58 9.3 
Nilay (Cho lWenenicec sete lsislee einlarcreineye (erica a PRON) ee} lencacne: eee ARO ooeeos 3 | 9.& i183, 8) 
JOHN KONSA NisoGonaeouemsocoUcoodllsesaods 85.05 di gene elie 13. 60 }.....2 ~~ 0 OM on peer 
| Lancaster. ....--+-----02+-0---]------ F2-81 1) gleculeeeeere SoU Bee bauoned 12. 06 3.0 
Neoake Elavelysaseeccrccc asic cre $117.75) 73,53 5.8 1$16.15 | 10. 03 8.0 $12.92 | 8.07 6.4 
Mahanoy ..---.sse--e see ene ne leweene 43. 88 BE ilo gaasod 11. 14 Ogh Dceee 7.46 6.1 
INMIGIMCESDOLL .-ccce see =-ecee cia =|scccne = 81. 91 Pe) || aegis 15. 86 Ms) | bead 11. 05 ay 
Wien Saseoesscoesdspesoes||heesesd | 59. 86 Aya. oe cee 16. 76 12.80. ce oe 12. 48 9.2 
INEM CO oaks ReeceO eRe EnO aS 4 Geemcer 58.57 WS. cee chee oe eck 2097 semen. ee sete OL ST a eet 
INiew? Castl@vecescsenscscemeset|tcceees 55. 60 PARC El lene ses | 14. 35 672 9 ee 10. 71 4.6 
INGLIS GOW te creisie estes nie ceicinciere a eie's ities 93.07 Les | Beers ee 20, 22 4 OMe ames 13. 90 bb BF 
(Oh OH eee beedoscooceoesnd one Seen 57. 46 5305 | ee 20. 51 4820: Wi faces 12. 28 10.8 
IEMA) Dib SooonHojooneonna | Wesense 75. 43 | D2 |e eee 39. 83 3.2) Ie Scere 13. 63 2.2 
Phoenixville cecece<ccs ss scs ces 34.69 |PA5- ee. 4 ele Pe IR een oe 5.61] 11. 10 |e 3.6 
Pittsburg.-....- Pee enn penn 109, 29) Pele ill eee 27. 74 42 AN ss eee 16. 12 2.4 
II eee eee aaa 145,87 1% 85. Se a 16.55 | 20c0IL 228 10.98) 1254 
Plymouth Meare cole icvelstaie siaierais|c ce sities 51. 28 | Lia | See ee 12.38 De sN Bee ses 8. 66 ay), 
SO trtswilllG meretere steve clovslo cies tie cclelicveeuce a 124. 45 Deal -. -e N19. 93 Rad | Seen Ty, I 5.8 
QS crambuMemee ccc cecee ccc tees csiclec comet 48.74 1250" | ee 24.29 | 60.0 }o....-9] 12.88 31.8 
SlHemandoaliceccces sec occccces 38. 06 | 46.78 4.8 | 12.70 | 15.61 15.8} 8.48 | 10.42 10. 6 
South Bethlehem ............. 56. 02 | 58. 55 1.6 | 12. 78@) 13. 36 3.6 9.91 | 10.36 2.8 
SOWMpMeAStOM essa clat sce s'e ee <5 = 39. 25 | 35. 20 2.2 | 11,31 | 10.14 6.4 | 10.47 9,40 5.9 
MIRVTAT AOU Uie clare alelajecaietetelela/elei<ei!=\- 51. 98 | 71. 86 4.7 le 2M 9. 96 6.5 Doak ar: 4.8 
MRIS Will Gases ene /stee crcl neces |< ccc 2 51. 05 Ta ee 17. 74 1632) 1S eee elt 11.1 
RIVES tOMESLOL: ccees csesccccs =| see 31. 54 Bb O | |Baasoc 4 28. 33 320) WH ees 16. 73 19 
NVAINIS@S SATO es cse sence cle wire 50. 35 | 59.9 7.0 [15.72 Ws..65 | 21. 8'Wi.5.. Be eee 
WWallliamisport coos ccccce. e+ oe-| 37.62 | 66. 87 2.8 9.61 | 17. 08 ial 6.91 | 12.28 i, al 
RAG eee ste cicia aie aia bic ee rec c/els luc we core lowew sen e seas 22, 96 Wee «=. - 5, Li. 67 eee see 2. 6 
RHODE JSLAND. | 
Brisholeeesces ce Meee wav sciess 60.98 | 82.59 1.2] 8.52] 11.53 1.6} 917 | 12.41 io 
(GrANStOMecisec cc's cc cee sinc ee ess 25.65 | 45. 31 0.3 5, 47 9. 67 0.7 7.69 | 13. 59 1.0 
Gummberlamdvesccce coe weenie seco 30.18 | 69.29 0.8 5.98 | 11.78 3 8.29 | 16.33 1.8 
ASU eTOMIC ENC. ccece access ce 55. 56 | 67. 37 1.1) 11.91 | 14.44 2.4 } 11.12 | 13.48 292 
MOIS FO Meepeclelscis sicln/ow sive s cinie's's 17.90 | 28.38 0.5 4. 93 7.81 1.3 7.67 | 12.16 2.0 
INRA OOM bacosscoud aps SeooCEnooeE 61.44 111.14 0.6 | 12.57 | 22. 74 3.3 | 12.67 | 22592 - 1.3 
Pawel Ke taeeeas cc ce c's since: 67.68 | 99. 26 1.6 | 16.86 24.72 3.9 | 10. 24 | 15. 01 2.4 
IBGLOVIG en C Ome etc ncae a cccere scl cs eed ooo alse eee 11.79 17.80 1.6 | 11.80 | 17. &2 1.6 
-South Kingstown......-..---- 34, 82 | 52.59 0.6 4.12 6. 23 0.7 | 10.73 | 16. 20 1.7 
‘ANGSTY ce ancora noe nee entesee 78.81 | 76.44 1.8 2.91 2.83 0.7 | 13.08 | 12. 69 3.0 
IV ON SOCK Oliscseciecccicciecccec « 46.18 | 94.52 1.6 8,22 16.82 2.8-| 7.20 | 14. 74 220 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Chamlestoneeerncsiceccccceocssc- 34.16 | 34. 37 1.0 6.34 6.38 1,8 | 11.17 | 11. 24 ob at 
Goltlmibbipres ecicicc.s coco 2 us cere | src uw cet 31, 27 039 LSE Ae Sa | eee 9.92 3.0 
Greenville..... SOU HS OCCUOM ECC BBE Oe Be aeeeie 074 WE oe. eS. oa UY eeaeocilocsoce: 1.6 
TENNESSEE. | 
@hattanootareecsseer-s- === =i 41.20 | 59. O£ | 2.2] 4.53] 6.49 2.5 | Za sOelelOnso 4.0 
Clarks illemeser semematernctccic.s 18. 92 | 31.33 lS 2.51) 4.16 tly tf 5; 52 9,15 Bb fl 
UBKORRO SesooGe oa6eKs sno ocean 5.86 |P J0850) Pesce 2 Sly, 5.05 52...5) lone Bs 
TOV Orcs cee taeeeeiee ese 29.15 | 43.87 NEP) | Ba aed 8. 00 By Jl §.08 | 12.15 4. fi 
JERE) seas aoossooauascdcdseads 21.73 | 58.25) 0.8] 4.98 13.28 1.9) 4,85 |-13. 01 1.8 
LOTMIDTL COM Ce cennaconeoo oon6de 2 8813223 6 hese cee 2.63 Bieta | Becca. a Ha) 8. 49 uae 
TEXAS. | | 
AIST oe ccicsc nce eeereneee eee 23. 38 27. 62 0.7 7. 66 9, 05 23a) LEGS | teal 3.5 
BremiAnl sac os see oee: 16, 34 | 23.32 | sat ay 7 6. 62 2.8 3.83 | 13 68 a, 0 
Berane) meaneeooscaccoxodaulras | Le eens, BUR iSt || Sh is 1.0} 3.89 | 12.10 AoW 
478 | El Paso....+....ccccscccccees.| OL 32 1101, 63 | 0.8 25.63! 42.45) 3.3:).26.27! 27m] 9 
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| ac | Amount por Salaries of | 4° 
So cepa of | raised by city|™ 3 superintend- | "5 5 
erty per |e? or town tax | 5% enisand | £5 
capita of— 22 per capita 4.2 .| teachers per ee 
ag of-— Zy~§| capitaof— |. 28 
= ce Wa 2S ans 
ie ~ : ~ ‘ : Dirt SS 
City or town. a a ) aa a & = ecg i = Poise 
Se eet 2 we. Neer ms [ace 
2 ene eu esi Meee as Wes | Eee 
S | Ga lees! 8 | &a |So2) B | as ieee 
3 AT 2 acen BE oe Soe oN bee Ses 2S 
2 o ne Ga ce So (ee a rs o 38a 
| So od ce [oa a b> |} ag Of } 5 f~ aw 8 
| & <{ : py q | fi oe br od aes 
t a7 | 28 | 29 | 80 | Z1i) 22 | 23 | Ze | BS 
fills Mills 
TEXAS—continued. per per 
Per ct. dollar. dollar. 
479 pote eyorth Gee ciebeneccscnssss (330. 43 ve 72 0.8 | $9.01 | $9.98 2,5 /8ilo. 62 ve 31 4.3 
480 EDIE SiUOMmasieme icici sic e aie care wore Betsoas i). 46 ae ee | 9, 23 a 6 Le. oa! 3. 68 Dae 
‘ies BECGSTICCOsT Gena ae gl umes co lb ah Werth Mood reer ites | cee 
HED JPRIGEIEIIGY 6ocrocooued coooerae 16.55 | 40.12 0.9 4,11 9. 96 Oa 7. 326 4,2 
Sm SILC EITM IN see yale ae (sal= sisieiaia clam rans 30.35 | 85, 14 250 4,65 | 18. 04 4.0 5.28 | 14.80 4.5 
ASABE VELC Om mienicis cele c civsicciewie secs wie 32.28 | 65.18 io 7 6.89 | 13.92 SaOMM 0, 2OMeloonL ne) 
UTAH 
ACMI OMOCH vee cnccocces occess eee ait 45.18 | 79. 60 2°05) 4. 619) 8 11 2.0] 6.17] 10.86 2a 
VERMONT. 
486 Brattleborough ..-.--+.-.+00+ So cS esa aiela Nc Sell Ee o Rei ere ae Ue ere = AD oe A eo eer 
ABT | DRGs sondcseosooseeneaeeer 45. 02 | 70. 89 1.0 | 11.21 | 16.20 200) 9. Li AMIB S25 ive 
488 | St. Johnsbury ...--... SRCRGbGL SRG Anni mermerse Lome. | hance DmaceEne 46M) Sad oe eee 2.6 
VIRGINIA. 
ASO MPANOXANGUIM a. <ccec cece ccececce 16.32 | 88.10 16, ak 3.349 7.79 2.2] 4.08 9, 52 2.6 
490 | Fredericksburg......-..---... DR eee 15. 95 Vey) eae oe 3597 1. 9u8.... 25. 4.95 Des 
A OMG VACHIDULOY.. accccieceicc esos = 5 20.86 | 33. 14 0.7 5. 65 8.97 2a) 7.57 | 12.08 Ppt 
A OMEN OLLO li emmntneles elec iacleaicc baa apne 22,92 | 56.10 0.6] 3.39 8. 30 OFOUE 5. oth 2499 1.4 
O0e: DPC IGNEN by eaeee eee een Wiese 30, S01] PO. gala e G20 §) 1.508... 34. 8.76 el 
OGY. | PRelmmaonel a5 555 Godnessacosecr 3e), Tay | foes 0.9 6. 66 | 11.05 “ais B 7. 12a aA 80) 2.0 
AG5 MU SUMUMNGOM -2o.accemesccosccce od 24.59 | 35. 00 1.2 5. 69 8.10 De, 6. 54 9.10 3. 0 
496 | Winchester........2--ceeee peel feo2 | 30:9 Ob 7 Bp 5) 5. 66 12 Deol 9, 26 2.0 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
MOMMUC arigstone...2e 2. ceces+ceslllicc.--.|s---os | Lise Peo) | oe a) Lee eee 4.5 
AGS MP VUAT UNSUNG om aos csciclecss etic OWE ccc: PE || saat}, | Cease AOE 2. Oe peer ae oleae 
COD || \WdnGcrelbtoteee ee aero enor: 41.06 | 61. 81 15] 9.84 | 14.82 3.7 7.83) 11.78 2.9 
WISCONSIN 
OO || Aga mesos Sssoouecssencaeeooose 89.76 | 81.15 4.6] 16.51 | 14.92 8.5] 11.12 | 10. 05 Da 
2 am ES GL Ole Sete cicic aiete's sw wn ecie wie ors ol 132, 68 |128. 45 Dao ple. WOU ELoa co | L Bae ee be ooaesieasonos 
HOUMIMIGECUIU Met tele eects cinema ana wncceted 26.32) 7 31. 67 1.9 | 10.24 | 12. 32 7.4 9.58 | 11.53 0.9 
BOR || Hong] cltt JUROGG Goonne gepaooooee AST O2Fe iio: io Wasee cer 3.93 Ga0i We cee ce 1G, OL ELCs [22a ae. = 
BOs || (Gapeein JEN osososaeosecoansoedt 45.11 | 65. 59 2.0 Teak Welle? | 5.1) 810) 11.78 ons 
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TuE SUMMARY, BY STATES AND DIVISIONS, OF COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF CITIES 


[Table 20, Page 305.] 


The difficulties and uncertainties that have surrounded the preparation in past 
years of the summaries, by States and divisions, of the school statistics of cities, have 
led to a radical change in tho method of presenting them. It has not yet been possi- 
ble to procure returns from all the cities on the listsof the Office. Of 690 blank forms 
sent to as many different cities, 518 were returned with statistics available for the 
Report; 162 cities and towns were not lleard from, though the efforts of the Bureau 
were four times repeated ; ten of the returns received were rejected, as the informa- 
tion they contained did not properly concern any city system. It will be seen that 
nearly all the States are represented in the list of cities that furnished no statistics. 
Under such circumstances it is plain that no summary of absolute quantities could be 
prepared that would not do injustice to the State for which it is made. The ‘“num- 
ber of children enrolled” in 75 per cent. of the cities and towns of a State cannot, by 
any process now known to this Office, be made to represent the ‘“‘ number of children 
enrolled in the public schools of the cities” of that State, without bearing on its face 
a palpable error. Any summarized statement of totals coneerning any number of 
cities, not the whole numberin any State or division, would be for all practical pur- 
poses meaningless. 

For these reasons it has been decided to abandon the use of totals in the summaries 
of city statistics and present, instead, summaries comprising the same averages and 
ratios as are shown in the foregoing table. These are believed to be approximately 
correct, upon the hypothesis that the averages shown by any number of cities under 
substantially similar conditions will not materially differ from those shown by three- 
fourths of thatnumber. The statistics of the States are presented in a previous chap- 
ter, and furnish all information ordinarily desired as to totals. 

In the table 1t has been necessary to Jeave a number of the columns blank, for the 
reason that the items necessary for the computation were not reported by a sufficient 
nuniber of cities to make an equitable average for the State. I'wo States—Florida 
and Vermont—are entirely without representation. Of the three cities in the former, 
the return of but one was available for use; and from the latter State, with seven 
cities and townson the list, only two returns that could be considered satisfactory 
were received. 

In instituting comparisons between the States as represented by the citics, it ap- 
pears that Massachusetts leads in two important respects: the average attendance 
is equal to 92.8 per cent. of the population between 6 and 14, and the total amount 
of instruction imparted is equivalent to the attendance of the population 6 to 14 
for 179.9 days. The same State excels in the amount ($20.75) appropriated for 
schvols by the cities and towns per capita of population 6 to 14, and is second only to 
Colorado in the amount paid for supervision and teaching, upon the same basis. New 
York, with 149.8 per cent., heads the list in the ratio of total public and private 
school enrolment to the established basis, being 7.6 per cent. ahead of Massachusetts. 
The proportion of enrolment to the population 6 to 14 is remarkably large in Colo- 
rado, reaching 138.4 per cent.; the value of school property and the amount paid to 
superintendents and teachers are also unusually large per capita. The children en- 
rolled inthe citiesof Georgia are most regular in their attendance, 82 per cent. of them, 
on an average, being present every day ; 163.7 represents the average number of days 
of each pupil’s attendance. Ohio has the largest number of sittingsin proportion to 
enrolment, but Colorado again leads if the number be compared with the average 
attendance. The average number of sittings to a building is greatest in South Caro- 
lina and leastin New Hampshire. The cities of Michigan are best supplied with 
libraries, there being 313.7 volumes to each 100 pupils in average attendance. The 
percentage of male teachers to the whole number of teachers is largest in Alabama. 
The number of pupils in average attendance to each teacher is largest in South Caro- 
lina and smallestin Minnesota. Michigan and New Hampshire share the distinction 
of having proportionally the largest high school enrolment, with the advantage 
slightly in favor of the former, 
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THE SUMMARY BY CLASSES. 
[Table 21, Page 309.] 


It appears from the figures of the following summary that if there is any advantage 
on the side of any ciass of cities, that advantage lies on the side of those whose pop- 
ulation is less than 10,000. In only two cases is there a marked gradation, but it 
will be noted that in some of the most important columns the superiority of the small 
city from an educational stand-point is manifest. The ratio of enrolment; to the pop- 
ulation between 6 and 14, the amount of instruction imparted in proportion to the 
scholastic population, the average length of school life as shown by the number en- 
rolled in high schools, the ratio of total public and private school enrolment to popu- 
lation, and the proportional value of school property, may be mentioned as matters in 
which the cities of Class 6 excel those of the other classes. The statement that these 
advantages are due chiefly to the size of the cities would not be borne out by the sta- 
tistics, for, if such an assertion were true, if would be expected to find a gradual in- 
crease in every important column. Instead of this, it is shown that in the largest 
cities—those of Class 1—the averages attained are, in at least two important instances, 
more favorable than those of the other classes, and in the ratio of enrolment to popu- 
lation, and in the proportional amount of instruction furnished, the largest cities rank 
next to the smallest. 

Column 7 plainly indicates that as the size of a city increases, the chances of the 
average child for a long school life diminish. To attempt to discuss the reasons for 
this fact would be to open a question concerning the social conditions of cities which 
it is not within the province of this Report to settle. It is evident, however, that it 
is not due to any failure on the part of the authorities of the larger cities to provide 
liberally for the schools, since it is proved by Column 14 that the proportional amount 
paid for supervision and teaching increases with the population, though not in reg- 
ular progression. 

The amounts apportioned to the schools are generally larger per pupil in average 
attendance in the large than in the small cities; and since the value of school prop- 
erty is greater per pupil in the smaller cities, it may be inferred that the authorities in 
the great cities prefer to devote the funds at their disposal to the improvement of the 
character of the instruction, rather than to the acquirement of property, and that in 
the cities of lesser population the tendency is in the other direction. It can only be 
a matter of conjecture to what extent these conclusions are affected by the well-known 
facts that the difference in the cost of living makes it possible to secure good teachers 
at lower salaries in the less populous cities, and that the more crowded condition of 
the large cities renders practicable the use of larger and therefore less expensive 
buildings. 

So ee of the cities concerned reported the itemsrequired for the calculations that 
Column 9 for Class 1, and Columns 8 and 9 for Class 2, could not be filled. It appears, 
however, that private schools are patronized least in the towns and smaller cities, 
and that the total enrolment steadily increases from Class 3 to Class 6. 
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TABLE 21.—Summary of comparative school statistics of citics, by classes, according to 
population. 
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The arrangement of the table of absolute statistics in this Report differs in no ma- 
terial respect from that of the Report of 1885-86. Those columns that were of the 
nature of ratios have been eliminated from this table, but may be found by reference 
to Table 19, where they are presented with other statistical facts of like kind. Ex- 
perience has proved that it is more satisfactory in every respect to make the compu- 
tations necessary for obtaining these ratios in this Office, rather than to ask the vol- 
untary correspondents of the Bureau to furnish deductions that can be made here 
with equal accuracy and greater uniformity. 

The following table represents information received directly from the school officers 
mentioned in connection with the statistics of each city. An cxception to this state- 
ment must be made, however, so far as Columns 5 and 6 are concerned. In but few 
cities does the school census taken show the population between 6 and 14 or that be- 
tween 4 and 21, and estimates of these items are necessary. The figures presented 
are the results of calculations based upon the proportion which the population be- 
tween the required ages has been shown by previous censuses to bear to the school 
population of any city or State. The estimates calculated in this way are probably 
as nearly correct as can be obtained without an actual enumeration, and are cer- 
tainly more accurate than any conjecture could be under the circumstances that ordi- 
narily surround the school officers of large cities. 

In the matter of enrolment there is practical uniformity of method in all the cities, 
andlittle fault can be found with the columns devoted to that subject. Wherever there 
is any organization worthy of the name, a good account 1s kept of the pupils enrolled. 
This item is, therefore, of all those required by the table, the most easily obtained and 
the most satisfactorily reported. The only trouble experienced in this connection has 
been with those cities which support evening and special schools, for in a number of 
such instances it has been difficult to determine whether the reported ‘‘ whole num- 
ber enrolled” included the enrolment in the special schools. 

Improvement is noticeable in the columns relating to attendance; the attendance 
records of nearly all the cities are now kept in accordance with essentially the same 
plan. The evening and special schools are sometimes elements of uncertainty in this 
connection also. Though it is manifestly wrong to add two quantities so entirely dis- 
similar as the average attendance in evening schools and the average daily attend- 
ance in the day schools, this is often done and the result is called ‘‘ total average 
daily attendance.” ‘The records and statistics of evening schools should be kept en- 
tirely separate from those of the day schools, as long as there is as much difference in 
the character of the two branches of educational work as at present. Evening 
schools are not usually in session more than 60 evenings, nor more than 3 hours each 
evening, while the day schools are generally open between 180 and 200 days for 6 or 
7 hours each day. When such wide differences in the value of the two quantities are 
considered, the impossibility of combining them upon eqnal terms is apparent, and 
in all cases whereit was evident that the records of evening schools had contributed 
to increase the ‘‘ average daily attendance,” the proper diminution was made from 
the latter before the calculations for Table 19 were made. 

In Column 18 there are indications that many different methods of arriving at the 
“total attendance in days of all pupils” exist. Properly, it should be identical with 
the product of the average daily attendance multiplied by the number of days the 
schools were taught. In the manner of dealing witb half-day and quarter-day ab- 
sences is the disparity which explains the failure, in a number of instances, of the 
‘total attendance in days” to coincide exactly with the product mentioned. Pres- 
ence at the morning roll-call is considered by many superintendents, in summing up 
the total attendance for the year, to be a day’s attendance, while in calculating the 
average daily attendance it occasionally happens that the same officers are so precise 
as to deduct the time lost by tardiness as well as the longer absences, The reverse of 
this is sometimes true, and precision regarding the total attendance is exercised, while 
presence for a part of the day only is equivalent to a day in reckoning the average 
daily attendance. This diversity of method will account for many of the seeming 
discrepancies that the careful observer may detect in this column. To be strictly ac- 
curate only actual presence in the schools should be considered in compiling the rec- 
ords of attendance. The value of all school statistics would be enhanced if this rule 
were universally observed. 

Column 26, ‘‘ number of teachers necessary to supply the schools,” is an innovation 
whose value would have been greater had there not been some uncertainty in the 
minds of a large number of superintendents whose reports were received, as to the 
meaning of the inquiry as it appeared in the blank forms, Nevertheless, a sufficient 
number replied to the question to make the column one of considerable importance. 
It will be seen that in connection with the ‘‘ whole number of teachers in all public 
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schools,” this quantity should indicate the number of changes.in the teaching force 
of any city during the year under consideration, in addition to its primary purpose 
of showing the number of teachers’ places provided. That this double object 1s se- 
cured in only a comparatively small number of cases is due to & cause that will, of 
course, speedily disappear. 

Certain correspondents have been doubtful as to the proper treatment of rented 
rooms and buildings in replying to the question for Column 27. The combinations of 
circumstances that arise are so numerous that it is difficult to form a rule that will 
be satisfactory for universal application; but generally, all buildings, rented or 
otherwise, that contain independent schools should be counted. When only 1, 2, or 
even 3 rooms are rented or built merely to accommodate the ‘‘overflow” from an 
adjacent school-house, it would hardly be proper to consider the ‘“‘annex ” as an ad- 
ditional building. The ‘‘number of buildings” is of value in that it tends to show 
the policy pursued by any city in the erection of school-houses, for it is by no means 
settled whether large or small buildings are most advantageous. If this principal 
object of the inquiry be remembered, superintendents will probably have but little 
difficulty in the exercise of their discretion, when the correct reply is involved in 
doubt. 

The systems eraployed in keeping the accounts of receipts and expenditures are 
nearly as numerous as the cities themselves, and it was with the columns pertaining 
to finances that the greatest difficulties experienced in the preparation of this table 
were encountered. The methods of book-keeping of all the cities doubtless accord 
with local usages and needs, but for purposes of comparison with other school organ- 
izations many of the systems used are wofully deficient, for the reason that they fail 
to take into account many of the items that are generally considered essential. The 
facts set forth in the accompanying table are commended to school officers as having 
been found by the foremost educators of the country to be of prime importance, and 
easily obtainable. Otheritems are often necessary to supply local wants, and in the 
larger cities further subdivision is desirable, but it is infrequent that circumstances 
occur to render objectionable a classification similar to that of this table. 

The attention of superintendents has been often drawn to the importance of uni- 
formity in this respect, and the improvement resulting has been constant and grati- 
fying, but much still remains to be done before comparisons, satisfactory in every par- 
ticular, can be instituted betweon any and all the cities in the country. 
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TABLE 22, Part I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, 
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1,148 | 1,343] 2,491 560 601 Dict 
2,780 | 2,860] 5,640} 2,435 2,536 4, 971 
et ee ae 640 750 1, 890 
339 | 502 841 250.8| 354 604. 8 | 
96 101 197 61 9 64 128 
798 907 | 1,705 490 560 1, 030 
ws lee & 1,196 pf)... 2 RP a Beeog 
1,602} 1,797] 3,399} 1,013.9] 1,125.8] 2,139.7 
2,860 | 2,628] 5,488| 1,663 1, 640 3, 303 
j.... 2 eee 1, Seo Le ee ee coe LTE Seng 
4, 2074 ||P A sitony 98, 822) eo AI wooo 5, 937.3 
1, 5770) W680 ES, 25) Pe - o IE ee 3, 049 
D5. 002 20, B08 [43,210 ho 8 Wee 31, 316 
1, 57614) 1,c8e ) goo (225...- 1. 8 1, 926 
256 234 490 190 215 405 
572 574 | 1,146 334.2 337. 8 672 
6415 583 | 1, 228 368 335 723 
325 351 | 676) 190 204 | 394 
| 
eee Lee 3 | 6 O50Nt..-.-.--Al.e-ceee-4h. 5,070 
1. AS Hy 220 Ec ok nn MCh aces Sa |UD 
1. ee Tey 25... a a Bei 
798 CoA A, 526 ho. 8 23 Re ee oY 683 
io A oS P| eee eee Ee 
ic... Sas Ra | eee ae CI AP 
ie... Je ee Tons WS sos. | ee SR ee ae 
7155 717M 1,472 450 | 464 914 
1,930 | 1,902] 3,832) 1,264 | 1,265 2, 529 
1... A ee GE5M¥..0...- Ibe. TL 
La... ee ogee 2). AIP) 8557 
A) ET D062\M 10 SAC. see Ol bag 
£5 SE ee 14, a83)0F 2 2 a, G2926 
$55. alll ee 2 105iN!.-. 20. LEW. oh) 1,561 
2 Fi iS oe OUTME e e “0oe 
P18 He 3504... cPee-----.9 | 699 
413 484 897 925 275 500 
J. A CIGMe.ce wees IN 8586 
eer Ee | at ||. Meee 8 EE eee fe! 
eae 1 ee | ee ee WES ee ae 1000 
L Saas teh te Omen 8 Ged | ee ek ae aes 
» tna eee ee A Cee) LESS aed. ae | See 
eH Ee eh 1,100'|e-eeeereee|---eeeeeee| 480 
262 278 540 210 221 431 
Pore. | | eee | Se he ee eine oe eer Z 
LR BOP ATG A) Oo oe. oon) coon oa n= 12D, 806 
| 
307 342 649 206 275 | 481 
| 
391 453] 844] 236 276 512 
510 575 | 1,085 400 403 803 


‘Average daily attendance in 
public schools. 


h Also county superintendent. 


4 Estimated. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


TABLE 22, Part I.—School siatistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


a Enumeration of 1882. 


Total population 
(census of 1880) 


City or town. Superinterdent. 
il a4 4 
GEORGIA—continued. 
PACt Ainbaiemetee eice's\s «so cieies ocico cies W529 SIEMOM oooonodunocus0C0 HoodDe 37, 400 
PANIONISt Mee aeics voce ceccessoeene Lawton 3 Qi wang’ <ced 3c oeetieee scar see econ pee ae 
(COMMIS Pees cece ccc e eee cc ea cee BA Mee OO byes = = cias are elereeteererco ory 16, 000 
VIC OMMetes cele secice scjceeeeuis ged MZ Gttlereesecceccesctorees cciee 12, 749 
VOMMOM ITS core orc sions ome cte awk ame Wa NCR yearn ce neice cee alee tre mcm eer erie 7, 428 
SVG hs paseeosoenooosacoscce IW AE Baker sects scsi ote sess eee 30, 709 
ILLINOIS. 
PATILOT tse sicce ce eo eos, Seana eee NEV ASPETOntiSSimecteseiese cists REE neponenodollscaspenoodc 
Belleville ssc ccsokoe ec eeoe nes eee Henry daa Dy oscciec ce ces sfetecierc eters 14, 640 
He IOGMUN ECON <u dase ae Sain ens oe Saray. WayMonerreceeeictee seta eie 17, 184 
@ainova se osce fe cereece cae cscs ie @sClendenenee--ccsaseeoe sees 9,117 
GIN CACORE seeeescen cece cceee see GeorzerHowlandeeee- essence cee 503, 185 
Wanwileee sic. s-cosanet Os athame.-sc.hcceemenes nee 10, 800 
WDecatireessets ces cnc ccesee osiee WTA. GastmMan.. ccc. ccisesiceccs occehtee eee 
JOM Sith JOURS oo asesuooonerooac Jb aiGOVIN eStOM Cees eeteeaee eer cee 10, 000 
ES oltre hone cee sec ca cca IM Derr wean oe sc cic a cece Ones ees 8, 787 
IBAA ENAOOUL sooaesuccoossppeedes OrvilleCaBrigiutes-. reset cee ee. 3, 000 
IE VATISLOMUSes sce cee csiec soc eseee HO SICIn ese yc ceccce cee emer. cerns 
Galeniemercs ccassacsccasnsccce OBRABostiwickeeceassseneeem eee 6, 600 
Galesburngverss cos cose coerce: ose: AWW Steelcase ces cece sess 12, 100 
Jacksonville......- cece sacice ce Miss Lyde Kent .............. «e+-| 12,000 
JOMCtMRe ic soa ssccconeeneecees Dee Darling 2iscc. .ccneseeeeeneee 16, 500 
MATIC Gres csicn ccc caceees esses DHE Nis LSC cae vlolvc ca cele ecisaimerc ces 7, 084 
HEIN COM en cess ccclieeecitee te cer NV HeBromfieldtee-.. 2 essen eee. 5, 625 
Meitciield. cc ccccccescescecceeses Joel MeBowlby -.e.cc cece oeeeee 3, 500 
VEEN MOA a ce wc eneisle cele cene cca William Jenkins............0----0- 3, 200 
MMrolingweenics ccc ccac eso cmeraes WieSo Mack. cic. 2 sone REO ee 6, 465 
(ORE): GBSB SEEDS eae Secspnce WD. ROA: LHOPpsc. sce wacom ee eee learners 
TE AEIS ites «vce s'x wicic's Sock Sa ee A. Harvey .....- SeRSOrbC eee cota: 4,517 
PAI ts anc coseudecseeee oe C. O. Scudder ..... ree Seen cas 5, 993 
IP COGIAM ees ce octclcncaccnc scours N.C. Dougherty .......4- SUSOS Ae 31, 086 
NSC. < occu cccasccceeceowes AMO MBALCONG an coe see cmerinee tee 6, 500 
OWING Vere es cove cect e tenn: LENVEPN Laci ol ee eemeecers monceoc ss 27, 428 
OCIS OR Sec cinveecewcccevessses PRR aN al kerteoccecc cece eee se ete 13, 135 
Nvockelslandicc. cs cccceesssncce SaSsembleyseosccesoeeeer ce. oes 11, 660 
Springfield 2. . sc ceccecccseees Ac omiblincsececessseieecces =. cml a Lodo 
SULOHCO DEE eres occa. cose eee BSB. Liakinisss cs ctewiee cic cies cs sic onc fe cece oer | eiec eee 
DV OWIGCRAN .. ca. sn cccceecscaces William E. Toll........ SSaccpensoe 4, 500 
INDIANA 
WolwimlbUS eens ca << cese----sce- 6 ADAG raham ccc cicis «= maminice cise ce 5, 000 
@rawtondsville...2...c..555-- 24) empleo nHicL)imneeececscecisee sc c/=- 5, 251 
VAM VAL Oce cc ces cee en escaees Ss Of, Who) ENANS. cuaonooceann aeeoeoeaee 29, 240 
POR UMIMAVOOS <nices sn sccccnccosed John S. Irwin. .....-ecee See eae 26, 880 
GOoSheMb tenis: cccccccccccccceuct WARY 2EGISONE! Goasoercoc doeeescs's ute 4, 500 
Indianapolis.c2.-..-...s56e0584 Ty dSe ONES) sec cee cesar SpOMeeeScne 75, 056 
JetlersonwaAler vo cecc- cece cues a Ite Wo WOU, eonebeeoebagcec sendour 9, 359 
IMG) RONG) 5655 °e0er gece Ocoee, Sievidam CGm--ccas-cs~ sce: Seepce 4, 042 
He VOL Cheer meen cece sicncesico ce Wau. elanllmann 2 seccece ee cocceee seme oeeere 
Hawrenceburg.... --s4...-.--! Waco aU Oke De tee mena oe ee eee 5, 560 
MOURNS POLtees eee scsi ee + wae 35 Hid ©. Blacker aon aiccsenae deer 11, 56 
Michigan City ........--..----.| S. EH. Millor ...--...----eeeeeen---- 7, 500 
INGUN ClO reitens c ccicie ose osc J; Me Blossescccmeceecceocs cotinine 5, 219 
News Allbany  emsccacccescs----- Ji Bestar voescsccescocceece esses 17, 000 
IP GPM coosnon cocos0 vaneccddonudode George G. Manning........--.---. 5, 200 
RICHIMONG cee reetieteccels <ii= oh distin Ne study cesses cesses eens 12, 742 
MSOVAMOULee eee em ssi siet sooo Bees William'S; W00d2jcccsc cece seen teeter 
Souths Ben deareccsere secee cee oe db Dushane fac. -.cccccee senses seer 13, 880 
MRerre Haute sccce clesonem cee sce William ve Waleyes ssccsesemeiece cee 26, 040 
Vincennes ...-....-- soe cre a Hd walduDaylopeeeccicaeeteceercerieion 7, 680 
NVashing ton. sceccee ac ce ces cee W. I. Hoffmann ...... asuee eerste 4, 323 
IOWA. ; 
PeLlemile Ciuy = sewer sees eeetee J.J. MeConnell......<secsceceess = 8, 662 
BOOnG).cscceccocces tees eee eens George f. Miller .----. seemeceenees 3, 000 


g¢ : 
ale] Hi 
ae. = 
j= 
a's : 
uo 3 
ae 3 
qa3 | 2 
OD om OD 
a rw 
4 5 
60, 0CO |........ 
18, 446 
25, 000 |......-- 
15, 000 |......-. 


4, 810 

17,000 | 5,760 
24,000 | 7, 392 
12,000 | 3,378 
703, 817 |209, 205 
10,000 | 4,296 
14,371 | 5,090 
16,000 | 4,408 
14,347] 2,066 
12,000 | 4,695 
6,000 | 1,939 
7,000 | 3,277 


t] 
12,000 | 5,509 
22,000 | 6, 699 
6,500 | 3,511 
7,500 | 3,302 
4,496 | 2,017 
3,187 941 
10,514 | 2,852 
9,533 | 3,519 
4,800 | 1,538 
7,000} 2,458 
40, 000 | 18, 842 
7,000,||'.\...aeee 
31, 000 | 11, 497 
21,135 | 6,942 
12,100 | 4,410 
26,000 | 11, 467 
3, 861 


7,000 | 2,886 
8,000 | 2,515 
42,000 | 18, 184 
30,400 | 16, 275 
6,000 | 2, 040 
100, 000 | 50, 822 
11,000 | 4,643 
6,000 | 1,576 
9,000 | 4,356 
6,000 }2. 
15,283 | 4,717 
10,000 | 3,811 
eee. 9. 325 
24,000 | 7, 998 
8,000 | 2, 493 | 
17,000 | 6,826 
6.000 |... 6.4 
22,093 | 7,913 
35, 000 | 14, 824 
11,000 | 3, 002 
5,000 | 2, 036 
4,000 | 1,458 
7,000 | 1,581 
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STATISTICS 


PS 

50 

3 

‘3 

(=) 

rd 

Oo 

wR 
ee 
D 3 
HI a 

7 |s 
6-18 | 5,021 
6-18 | 4,633 
6-1e ll..... 8 
Sig |e 
6-18 446 
6-18 
6-21 | 2,022 
6-21 | 2,459 
6-21 | 3,257 
6-21 | 1,417 
6-21 | 89,657 
6-21 | 1,948 
6-21 | 2,192 
6-21 |M/ 1,910 
6-21 | 1,807 
6-21 | 1,952 
6-21 799 
6-21 | 1,364 
6-21 | 2,128 
6-21 | 2,367 
6-21 | 2,671 
6-21 |. 1,445 
6-21 | 1,316 
6-21 840 
6-21 418 
6-21 | 1,540 
6-21 | 1,557 
6-21 664 
6-21 | 1,120 
6-21 | 5,690 
Root [once 
6-21 | 4,832 
6-21 | 2,692 
6-21 | 1,949 
6-21 | 4,962 
6-21 | 1,718 
CEOs am eter Se 
6-21 | 1,036 
6-21 | 1,082 
6-21 | 7,816 
6-21 | 6,856 
6-21 918 
6-21 | 22,550 
6-21 | 1,939 
6-21 692 
ops a 
6-21 900 
6-21 1, 976 
6-21 | 1,645 
6-918... of 
6-21 | 3,463 | 
6-21 | 1,076 
6-21 | 2,929 
enue... 2 
6-21 | 3,517 
6-21 | 6,402 
6-21 | 1,318 
6-21 883 
5-21 
5-21 800 


Whole number 


of children of legal 
school age. 


i 


< : 

Fas} ro 

ios] 

g = 

Fy a 

9 10 
5, 553 |a10, 574 
4,827 | 9, 460 
882} 1,328 
b7, 745 
2,146 | 4,168 
9,532 | 4,991 
3,148 | 6,405 
1,510 | 2,927 
91, 612 |181, 269 
1,774 | 3,722 
9,218 | 4,410 
1,909} 3,819 
1,858 | 3,665 
2,116 | 4,068 
881 | 1,680 
1,475 | 2,839 
2,339 | 4,467 
2,406 | 4,778 
3,183] 5,804 
1,597 | 3, 042 
1,545 | 2,861 
908 | 1, 748 
397 815 
Iam |) 8,111 
1,492 | 3, 049 
669 | 1,338 
1,010} 2,130 
6, 304 | 11, 994 
5,130 | 9, 962 
3,323 | 6,015 
1,876 | 3,825 
4,974 | 5,936 
1,632 | 3,345 
Meee 1747 
1,016 | 2,082 
1,112 | 2,194 
8, 048 | 15, 864 
7,859 | 14, 215 
862 | 1, 780 
21,789 | 44,339 
2,112 | 4,051 
683 | 1,375 
he ee ay 3,800 
900 | 1,800 
9,189} 4,115 

1, 680 3, 225 | 
oe 2, 028 
3,515 | 6,978 
1,099 | 2,175 
8,033 | 5, 955 
3,387 | 6,904 
6, 581 | 12, 938 
1,301 | 2,619 
893 | 1,776 
1, 356 
671 | 1,471 | 


b Enunieration of 1880. 


o 


| Whole number enrolled 
in public schools, 
excluding duplicates. 


© ro) 
: =) : ‘ Cal me 
= q 3 g a 3 
o fe] oD °° 
= fy 4 Al fy a 
an AS 13 q4 15 | . 46 
1 
2, 721 3, 681 6, 402 2, 448 8, 496 5, 944 
2,300} 1,700] 4,000] 1,700 1, 300 8, 000 
oi 985 1, 722 555 683 | 1238 
870 864 1, 784 ees eer 1, 288 
283 849 632 192.6 385, 2 577 
eel 1, 689 3, 210 1, 307 1, 433 | 2, 740 
| 
1,166 \) PANG: 307 Waee cn ete eee 1, 594 
1, 261 eee a 299 I eo eee 2, 019 
iyi We i) 0M; ey Pen |. Ae 2, 485 
725 720 1, 445 504 526 1, 080 
Anne) coh Pall | ee Ce | ae coey paeeemoccc 62, 774. 
1, 26 ETN. | Tes AE ieee) |S See ee 1, 710 
1, 347 1, 863 2, 712 1, 019 1, 039 2, 058 
1, 008 1, 055 2, 063 902 945 1, 847 
1, 053 1, 020 2, 073 780 781 1, 561 
1,531 | 1,673 | 3,204} 1,000 1, 065 2, 065 
Ris a site zien fe laraterereions LO TENSo car ae ot sae cee A 759 
491 482 973 825 38l5 640 
980 1, 065 2, 045 733 830 1, 563 
815 SOC mele 05 Inc ieee NL a gee. 1, 288 
1, 454 1, 525 DO Oia ares eters oth Leta ce eit te cc ae ale) 
578 476 1, 054 375 300 675 
543 550 1, 093 370 371 741 
508 542 1, 050 360 400 760 
312 298 610 258 231 495 
Pod Wale.) el eee | ee 1,481 
785 6938 AT Sac aseeatys MMe cee e ees 1, 241 
557 550 PTO acces aay eeer octet 720 
* 530 570 1, 100 450 480 930 
3,186 8, 452 ENOSS8U | erwiccare cee ae = cieleo ca cel eee coe A 
465 490 OS iim pers es -co eee | sa eee erere te a Once ee 
1,856 | 1,943 | 3,799] 1,183 1,276 2, 459 
1,593 | 1,814] 3,407} 1,292 1, 82980 103 Gide 
1, 061 1, 072 2, 183 829 875 - 1, 704 
1,625 | 1,581] 3,206] 1,354 1, 300 2, 654 
1,010 | 1,042] 2,052 720 731 1, 451 
334 396 730 Beet, 8) 382. 2 705. 
610 615 1, 225 560 565 25 
625 668 1, 293 4.74 520 994. 
9, Od Th) 8; 8G 0G, O80! | 2... geen Se wee nace 4, 739 
I, 764M 1: 40a hes 708 co nc ce Hh cseen coke 2, 896 
BS. cos eee ee eee a8 | eee RS 
pia i a TOT bec oce fad) Bee. oe wt, 74 
942, 922 1, 864 672.1 673.5 1, 345 
518 559 1, 077 358 378 736 
- Bos afl eee IGS Oe acccs eee 983 
ioe noe Ree eoer VES Al Sean) | See eee ae | |e aeeener. 8 | 
92008 1 Cio Oc8 Ws... .10 8). -2.-2-! 1, 341 
468 478 946 332 342 674 
630 657 OST | Geena Aaa eee oe 933 
1, S00 Bt, 50Gn eo 00a 2. =. oe sce! 2, 204 
558 6138 1,171 400 445 845 
1, 208 1, 353 2, 1518 Ill Seo eece cay |Seeraoobat 2, OL7 
532 520 1, 052 387 880 767 
J ... eee BOSOM! Soc ce. co wads occe El il, oad 
2,208 Woes, S57. 2... We! 3, 475 
573 583 1, 156 482 493 975 
499 474 966 302 339 641 
Pa eee eel (alee eos ~ <p eee e 753, 
533 | 487 1, 020 434 410 | 844 


OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


¢ Township treasurev. 
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1886-87 ; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


Average daily attendance in 
public schools, 
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TABLE 22, Pant I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabilants and over, for 


ae BS ’ 
SSB a el 
ae <3 i 
Ean Fos Py 
: aS aD 
City or town. Superintendent. a z core 2 
B co A iS 
eA re reke = 
S S Sf o | E 
| 
— t 2 + 3 Pe 5 
iowA—continued. 
NOS PMS wrlinotoness c= .= ce aces s/s es ate > R.G. Saunderson ......----- seceedt o..c. See. 8, 563 
109 Council) Bluffs .......--.-----<» James McNaughton -.-.....-.---- 18, 063 26,880 | 9,271 
OM MOTOStONe sc. co eeac ase cos sec oct iB: Lareabee tcc. este ee eee! 5, 400 8,000 | 2,408 
MM Maren port... . 2-2 .--e ce coenee Oe Note es. ee eee eee 23, 831 25, 000 | 10, 012 
112 | Des Moines (west side) ........| J. M.St. John @ .......-.--00---0-- 14, 005 25,000 | 6,773 
MME QUG: Succeed ac ce scm ene 4 Thomas Hardie D ..........------- 22, 254 80, 000 | 11, 055 
VSM AM Or’ Dodee.c.c.. scence css oss 2 Miolyin We ATOe se ss<cte secu ce cence 3, 586 3,550 | 1,782 
HW MO WaeCily oo ce ones ence nes. oe NV cA WAILIIS@ omens com eos cosmos lees oor: 7,000 | 3,783 
NG RPP CO kukes>.--seccicc sees decease o AWE W  SAMICSON’ soc ccm seuss scents cs ener 14,000 } 5,100 
TAD WIDVON Swe! Seles cet ccc ecw cc eee Ee ESR ObDMStescese ee cne one steer 5, 000 6,000 | 1,996 
118 | Marshalltown ......---.sesse0-s (Oh Eee ii ttfs) ¢ eeee oe asreccocudcsoapric 6, 240 8,298 | 2,374 
119 | Mount Pleasant........-.0se00- Fred. A. JacKSON..cceececeneceeees 5, 500 6,000 } 1,304 
PZOMBNUSCALING =... <<cscceessees ch 4 ie NL WaAtleDcweswersseemence ss cceme 8, 900 12,000 | 3,005 
LAN WOskaloosa.....c-.s-c-+sc Sat cee Orion: Cascottmesecereceen en cetoee 6, 200 7,500 | 1,918 
1s || QR eee nonecHeneornooneaae A. W.Stuart....... eterna nce ets 9, 027 12,000 | 3,848 
MOSM ESIOUNE Gib yeoman cee seers oct A ATMStPONG ..ccccecise secs Reriee 7, 400 20,000 | 9,324 
124 | Waterloo (cast side) ..........- HLve Gree XCOUM Ps rreneceterteeresiaeree Hobooe 3, 500 4,300 | 1,479 
KANSAS. 
DQOPPPALCHISON 2ecccscccccclccec cesses Huo: Draper cccscccecceweeten ci ss: 15, 200 20,000 | 5, 964 
126 Clay Centre... ..cssce0sseeceee Frank J. Baker ..... ha eeee emcees 2, 500 7,000 | 1,615 
OPED Orad Orn. sss ceemeeenes «esse HO. Ford cocccs ances ceceseemeecs= 2, 000 5, 733 | 1,481 
P28 BLM POLAe. ss cscs cee von sec oc - Dely KOCK co cosie sat ecco 6, 000 11,000 | 3, 446 
OMBrLtehinson ..-.25 eseeccec sec ec: John Schurt’...... eeesseeo cece sell 1,590 | - 6,140 | 1,588 
130 | Independence.......---an-eee-- DSW: CONWAY aaoo cee = seeeeeeee er 5, 400 6,500 | 1, 863 
OPM picansasiCity ...--.c-sccece cence John W. Ferguson..-...--.-+.----- 14, 000 21, 486 | 10, 036 
IIB" | JOB VARS ee enponeeonoaccencodds Ee Stanley 2. .cceccces<s eee 8, 510 12,000 | 3, 842 
133 | Leavenworth ........-...-e-0.- John Cachet ipeeinie diets Seeieiters Sore 17,500 | 31,210] 8,922 
LOL WPNUALVS VILIG sc cccjecenceswesacas J. We Olay Meu scocos epee = -etio|o occ eee ance eee 967 
SOM NGNUOM ccc cacce sac cseecese ae ee JeaW ; COOPeRs 2. os saree emeetes sere 9,000 | 7,000 | 2, 055 
186 | Ottawa ....22 cece Be ee AGeRioOsae Gul. Harvey <.s-saecccceeesee eo 4, 032 8,000 | 2, 624 
OMMIBBALSONS :.ccsccccccescccecsce «cabs i. Lomlinws ens ae eee eee eee es 6, 000 8,000 | 2,415 
OSM MORIN A Soc aocc-<csc cok eae es oats AW illiamess Mlandersi@ese access cle. | eee eerste | seers 2, 051 
BOR MRO DCKA esc s0sc0c acc coeemce. cet John MABlOSS - Fhe scccscaene-scas| esses sees eons eee eee 
WAOBIMWACHITA: co. ccc cec ess cca ce we IM. Chidester.=2meceesces seeenic = sl 5, 000 28,000 | 7,949 
AMV IN HELG oe 200s ---2---cteen oll lames He ays cehemegueeee nec e: 4, 050 7,500 | 1,823 
KENTUCKY. 
142 | Bowling Green .......-.......-- IVY. oe WViV1 IG ere ers crsees eine atcleisaateie'e 5, 114 |...c2e2e os) Seeeeeee 
Tas || Clornlineiny nl RageamaeaenaoacnosTeL PA Vai. Wall@ Sima mevemiecn stearate 29, 720 85, 000 |} 14, 1738 
144 | Hopkinsville ..............-.-- G, He Dietuicheessessceeess-cees ee 4, 860 6,000 | 1,118 
HS RIGeximoton . ssc. ..ccce seen ost! JObn OMWod oe estarcenesscecieeesa 16, 800 25,000 | 7,838 
4 OOMICOWISVILGs 2c. cence = caeecesias* George H. Tingley, el Mterers a stetete re cicrers 123,758 | 143,009 | 79, 236 
AA WNL ANS VIG ocace cnceenccccaceaets C.J. Halle 5, 2 | ee 8,000 | 2,274 
148 | Newport...-.....-e00. Seeeceeoe OWN BULEkes oo. seetsmetetes aisles 20, 433 27, 500 | 10,011 | 
149 | Owensborough........... ccc ASC 1G 0odwilieescenerssieceeeeee 6, 616 8, 360 | 2, 643 
11690) «|| JENGIOICAN « Aes eae ae eee eee ese Arthur H. Beals .........4. AE ASORE 8, 036 15,750 | 5, 052 
* LOUISIANA, 
151 | Baton Rouge .........-..-...-. George W. Buckner ¢........--..- 8, 000 12,000 |. 22. cee 
52 New Orleans... 5-.--2-.<<s--5-- Wilric Bettison essen cece seceoeeets 216,090 | 243,011 |........ 
MAINE. 
SSW AMO US tdeeencssecsicas seen ss. J..O. Webster. scot seem cess ots 8,666 | 10,000} 2,367 
5AM IBeieore eeeeeeee 2. || SP Rradtineygiagaccsss eee seca ey 16,650 Veo: sce. | 5, 265 
TRY) NAR Neermecccmosoccaccosceceees J. G. Riebardson co.2. ca. saeeeeaee ME ma er ee 
156 Wl bigdetord.--. cheeere eeeassaa65 toval EB. Gould, .c2s.scausueen eter Wi eee 15,000 | 4,396 
15 HMC alalSgeese ccccmoseeectease se eeeelAsds PAdelfords saccce ces aaceiene see | 7, 000 7,000 | 2,460 
LOS Deora ess. . oee eres ese ee nee S.A. Watson .cs.cc:.c. see ee 5, 000 5,500 | 1,384 
ASGUE Mastpart.c. sce ssese ss eeteewes i. . Livermnreh.. -22...seeeeee eee | 4, 006 5,000 | 1,750 
T6OMNGardiner .ccccene.cssceensc sss OWB. Clason his. cveces sce eeeeee oe 4, 439 5,000 | 1,431 
161 | Lewiston .....ccecnnee PAS hoe TAC OM, Wdanardg vs somes cee eee eren 19, 083 22,000 | 6,388 
NGPA etsy ad Ba aR aaa asecesaoeoccanaac Phomas Lash . s....022 seer eee | 383, 829 40, 000 | 11,828 
GomeRocklandepmcemteses seteeeeterrt Tie Euitchcock tas. seecereeeeer tee 7, 599 7, foo) Feeeia 
164 | Saco ........ seleleieec7s eee DNL. Baley.. o 00 0csenceeeeeern= a= 6, 396 6,396 | 1, 662 
a Secretary of school board. d Principal of high school. 
b Secretary of school board of education. e President of parish school board. 


e Clerk of board of education. 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


4 c) -Whole number Whole number enrolled 
m a of children of legal in public schools, 
© a school age. excluding duplicates. 
a 3 
2 
2 3 | ¢ g 
s fs é ce a é . ra 
Mi criece) cs ) ste } & | s 
pa 4 A cr A ra ca eH 
pee | aes 
G 7 8 oh 40 il HS | 45 
} 
Bette Gol) fT 8, S73), 4, 089)] | 7, 946 |). -.-..-<f--2- 2 - 4, 454 
4,558 | 5-21 4,305] 4,319 | 8,624) 1,423] 1,542] 2,965 
1,184 | 5-21 Ve POOLW) 2; TAO) UE 2; 240 oe peel = 1, 700 
4,922 | 5-21 4,453 | 4,860] 9,313 | 2,256) 2,190] 4,446 
3,330 | 5-21 PSY) | Pe CI) Gt) Keeocune Referens << 4, 201 
5,435 | 5-21 | 4,862] 5,421 | 10,284 | 2,353] 2,052] 4,405 
876 | 5-21 816 842 | 1, 658 484 532 | 1,016 
1, 860) ) 5-21 } 1,649) 1,870) 3,519 ]......-. A ad 1, 412 
9°507| 5-21 | 2,294| 2,450] 4,744] 1,167| 1,200] 2,367 
1,004 | 5-21 900 | 1, 000 1, 900 500 580 | 1,080 
1,167 | 5-21 1,060} 1,148 | 2,208 808 | 936 | 1, 814 
641 5-21 595 eM" BE RUBY Boece: [te eeeeee 950 
1,477 | 5-21 A oOOuN s L415 lI 2, 790 BS. = = Jeenennee 1, 852 
948 | 5-21 810 974 | 1, 784 739 | 820 | 1, 559 
iL fe || co Ree | een 3 SSCMMes.. eke 2, 366 
4,584 | 5-21 4,435 | 4,238) 8,673 | 1,600) 1,662 | 38, 262 
727 | 5-21 670 MOGI 1, SIGS. « coat Beteeererer 866 
2,977] 5-21 | 2,887] 2,651] 5,538] 1,361] 1,393] 2,754 
806 | 5-21 775 725 | 1,500 £00 | 500 | 1, 000 
ven |: en | ee 2 1, 375 502 558 | 1, 060 
1,720} 5-21 | 1,500] 1,700] 3,200 957 | 1,000} 1,957 
792 | 5-21 740 733 | 1,473 545 | 581 | 1, 126 
30 | 5-21 790 O10) 1,72008.0... 4 UE AIR! 
5,009 | 5-21 4,081 | 6,288] 9,819] 1,848] 2,022] 3,870 
1,918] 5-21 | 1,736] 1,882) 3,568] 1,111] 1,234] 2,345 
4,590} 5-21 | 3,850] 3,752] 7,602| 1,782] 1,857 | 3,639 
483 | 5-21 468 430 898 316 268 584 
1,026) 5-21 Oe 995 | 1,908 670 800 | 1,470 
(er) || 1 a) RSs 0 ee 2,437 WN. o2 JMN eee 1, 627 
1,206 | 5-21 1,100 | 1,143] 2,243 800 956} 1,756 
1,024) 5-21 937 968 | 1,905 533 Of9 Wy Ll l2 
ae oe BeOS. ed... ae 2, 468 STi 5 81 
3,968 | 5-21 8,595 | 3,786 | 7,381] 1,601) 1,704 | 3,305 
oi |, od) a ee A692 |e 28 on. Me eee 1, 311 
Pees, cE es, Aes | ER ee or 8 oe ins 
Pane 6-20) AD 5, 623%) -5, 764 Il 11, 887 |..---- 0s... 2 3, 816 
563 | 6-20 422 479 | 901 290 342 632 
3,961 | 6-20 3,170 | 3,170) 6,340] 1,134) 1,228] 2,362 
40,041 | 6-20 | 31,201 | 32,918 | 64,114 | 10,629 | 10,972 | 21, 601 
1,149 | 6-20 883 ley || Mabteth)) BeRaeeee Bonsaco 4 861 
5,059 | 6-20 4,000 | 4,100} 8,100) 1,500, 1,700) 38,200 
1,305 | 6-20 1,024 | 1,066 | 2,090 606 696 | 1,202 
2,553 | 6-20 | 1,982| 2,106] 4,¢88 997 | 1,084 2,031 
oacono0ed NS ||-Bsocbs leGecues > Maooenoe 160 159 319 
oouseoe 4 6-18 [£34,400 |/84, 731 |f69, 131 | 11,980 | 12,881 | 24, 861 
Lats) Cea th Be ee 2 27367, ees See soil) 1615 
2,486 | 4-21 jer ceeeeeleoeeenes 5; 200) NS co apres carers | 3,019 
BR) | GERI) 6GS65564 Bpeoeoe 4, 386 997 960 | 1,957 
1,161 | 4-21 1,000 | 1,460 | 2,460 500 | 1,000 | 1, 500 
Ges.) ep Ot i all ae 1,384)f4.o. 0. hee Boe 
826 | 4-21 878 872 | 1,750 539 582 | 1,121 
676 | 4-21 741 690 | 1,431 426 466 892 
Se | BOT | a ee ES || Re 2, 213 
5,584 | 421 | 5,828} 6,000) 11,828) 4,191 | 3,258] 7,449 
i, Ge | 2) a 2 O75 Sener | 
qotmwed—o00 1 8.0... 2.|....<.%- VY 1,662.5 I... 
J Estimated. 
g School agent. 


Avorage daily attendanco in 
public schools. | 


cS 

: oe = 

= q S 

[-P) fo] 

A em a 

44 15 16 
ee | es ame, | 2,900 | 108 
959 1, 169 2,128 109 
1 eee oie | | SOE | 1, 178 110 
1,652.3 | 1,632.7} 3,285 iit 
ieee BP oe 2,628.3 | 112 
cae ae eee 3, 022 113 
338. 7 387. 6 726.8 | 114 
Lee. Ree 1, 03 115 
872 973 1,845 | 116 
400 350 750 | 117 
617 674 1,291 | 118 
perme. 4 | Merle oe 738 | 119 
ae. J Le soe 
(ieee 4 | ee Roe 
| eee S| eg 1, 676 122 
1, 000 | I, 100 2,100 | 123 
ae ae: | eee 624.1 | 124 
fae el Ley 2,164 | 125 
440 430 70 «| 126 
298 33 637 | 127 
600 74.0 1, 340 128 
378 396 769 129 
510 665 1,175 | 130 
1, 106 1, 238 2,344 | 131 
809 996 1, 735 132 
1,121 1, 225 2, 346 133 
190 198 388 ee 
424 475 899 135 
2. ae 1, 190 136 
500 550 1, 050 137 
pe ee | 127 138 
fe... BAe ee See ee 139 
822 898 1,715 | 140 
ee el oe ae 883.6 | 141 
ese NE ee ee 896 142 
Ue. ete wee, Be 2,813 | 143 
204 240 444 144 
28. Ae ee & ee cee 145 
7 Tio 8, 030 15, 809 146 
Eee ae, 8 634 147 
1, 280 1, 370 2, 650 148 
458 | 512 970 149 
509 | 995 | 1,504 | 150 
140 | 130 270 hist 
7, 487 | 8, 110 15,597 | 152 

| 

SE ILE wee 1, 047 153 
pee ae | eS ) 2,687 | 154 
| ie ee F LP 7, Gog 155 
\ ae, Piece | | 1,469 156 
450 800 1, 250 157 
bem ee ome | 718 | 158 
225 333 658 59 
376 426 802 160 
ee eee 2,100 161 
2, 500 2,525 | 6,025 | 162 
Seance vic |eeue see eee eae 6S 
O001| $22... 22 \oczeae 740 «| «164 


h Chairman of superintending school committee. 
i Secretary of school committee. 
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TABLE 22, PART I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


; 8s. | 8s 4 
ao Bes | & 
Bs | BSE | & 
City or town. Superintendent. e° oS r 
an Goa 3 
S Os oS 
da | ec | a 
25 So. © 5 
a RR fy 
| 2 3 4 dS 
MARYLAND. 
GSS eB altimMOnO sn. nlocceae .2ci-< 25-5 2)- = Henry A. Wise ....... HOOD OREeEI SC 332,313 | 395,000 |........ 
HO Ge Mlaredorick 0. eccees coe ce ann 6 Ese NCIS NBOULS eae cleem cise eet 8, 659 8.659" Dee 
BGG) | HRAMOUSCOWL, 62-50 ccccwencce snes Pea WAMOr ts 7 < <ecn ee sole 6, 627 10,000: |. {eee . 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
GS |) Agni RAP oaereemessoncraacosr NV .PoBeckwithts...osceecs soccer 5, 593 10,000 | 3,115 
NGGMIMAUIMITCESU. <accccccnewce ec eucees nas © il decemeceec cocte temas cic ere 4, 298 4,199 | 1,038 
Me) PA RMNCUON <2 .00ssecemwceccecens William AW inn Co. cecees< ae ee- 4, 097 4,800 | 1,653 
ple ACH Oles Cosa acces secese sesso eas. Caswell eecec sess sees core 4, 307 4,900 | 1,400 
Me eAttlebporouch:. .c. ce cceeecc een Henry My Maxson ccceuce ees cee cee 11,111 14,000 } 3,792 
NVM EBOMOLLY. tne cove ce cccessccece ees HVilliam HH, Lovett @...ccsc.ccss-- 8, 456 9,300 | 2, 866 
eee IAC SEONG 2 ccccecesekeecccecas FCOTION SCOUb.. conc eeoeseewe <5 es loaceenee «| a5 2 eee 1, 99% 
ee) BOSOM cos .cccrecnccleceaseseue BOWin P. SCAVCY . 05a sesceensncmea [aca cceee cel. eee 125370 
Won | BrAlMelCO coc. ctacta sane cowce eee Charles L.Hunt....:ceeesecesceeu | con coe e4,040 | 1,405 
FIW(sTial MLO CACOM o> «aves cicteec cic'e'e cc's sieeve B. B. Russell.......... aicctes/seee 13, 608 21,000 ; 6,133 
Mi Sa rOOKMNGssc. ceeacec cscs ceca cee Ds Daniels... 1... sc seeere ea ceee 8, 074 9,200 | 2,994 
DOr CAMMUGLO.ccnccccrcoce-ssanece mele Covawell ....cmessccccos5e 52, 740 60, 000 | 19, 264 
PSO eC AMON nose dec e awk owns Pere W.C, Bates... .oc:ieccscnsc0eseccelccdhes- 25. |e ee rr 
181 | Chelsea..... SeHRa CS CORECE eee Ae Dan isis 2 cet cue cam eee eee mise ne oceans | eee 8, 314 
122 || Cl toaoaonooemnedce odeeoas William W. Waterman........... 6, 781 9,000 | 3,124 
183 | Danvers .......... Baleieinccicics st (PAY Be InGaroydujnccss ce cee we eects cca w areas 7,100 | 1,886 
fete | OGINAMT oc cee aoccacenaacnasn «ob Wienry 1. Crockel’. «<<: cee eee. ees 6, 600 7,000 | 2,046 
Hes | Masthampton .....c.-scecceoese Vit Gomforiis ..0.+-s.see he aoe 3, 920 4,600 | 1,421 
JR || TOWeneUhssénqenseqansscesenaeeoe \'D. B Railey ¢:.......50¢ demorenieecisticesee see] <6 eee 1, 982 
FIG Ml MPHIGNMEOIVIOK frais seciee ccc occ ueewere WVillvam Connell: 2. cee eeeeeree eee 49, 006 59,021 | 20, 925 
168 |cPibehinrg -......0--e--cc-eeneh | Joseph G. .Bdgerly san « Sa eo os 12,500| 18000} 3,993 
Poa baMMNSNAM, 22.2. .<cceseace nd ON. C@llins ..-.252.-ceeens =< a. 6, 235 9,325 1 2,501 
NCO || iena RSs scoeeeoesee occas Salmon W. Squire c.....-csseee- : 4, 051 5,779 | 1,609 
[Ge EGloucester. .s22-.<.---06 enees Nei Hasylevieccs- 2 = eee Bays c a'6saies 19, 329 22,000 | 6,571 
iig2 |iGreat Barrington.........+.-«+ Frank A. Hosmerg ........cceee. 4, 653 5,000 | 1,449 
A MG TGCBUCIG . oc ccccencesnnmaceaes Freeman C. ee a Caemie vers «cle 3, 903 5,000 | 1, 508 
108 ptbbaver bill... cecccece gesiclecine BWee Wo siqtaich segs teeeieee ce cee cels 18,.472 22,500 | 7,359 
195 | Hingham ...... Poeun tee ee House. Nash we soe.cccw cao] 4, 456 4,500 | 1,208 
196 | Hopkinton.......... Sevens George L. Ha Cveprerce Sects 4, 601M lS. Sees 1, 353 
RIPE CG PATI cc ecevcnccccccnccas Charles G. Cliiclecie = cc onn-- sane 7, 088 8,463 | 2,949 
FOSMMIDAWVCTICO, «cans ccs cccs wc ccoces Geo. Ee Chickeringmescececcccesss [heen eee 40,000 | 12, 594 
OOM MIRC OMerEe occ cscs Guldecs coe ears ‘herons footecweaececcace cece e: 4, 000 Ch EN A oeeoce 
POOMMIECOMINStEr .- 5... 50cscs-505--- ee reem ancl al eerie. ee ea eee Syiie 6,000 | J, 731 
OOM PIGONVCN cocci nae cccuencccnss cule Georee Havawtomecen-cescececcs es 59, 485 79, 000 | 20,136 
20) | St oe ae eee ees ois, BYNCGe ee ece<<sessee sere os 38, 284 46,000 | 13, 658 
200 || oe a enema Charles Aj Waniele ..<.c0.-<0n=50 12,017 17,226 1} Beet 
OOteleNlanmlehead s...-+<-snccoscccce AND) OU MG thy Gaeeesoconsectose 7, 518 7,600 | 2,490 
S051 Marlhorouch ..-----...---<.... Gwisiletehermeee..cocscctecie cee 10, 127 12,000 | 3,894 
POM MOKIROTO. - Jocncccenu seccecusene Eco) BOT 0 np ie at ieee Regan r 7, 573 9,500 | 2, 861 
D0; || wleletc a4 sede eee ee eee Jab O; MOTIS Cos.c2eneen5-<- 225 4, 560 6,526 | 2,347 
DOSHIMPNIGUMUGMerES se cccccs cue ccccce- Wee O Gers Caeser steisis oe lee 4, 392 4,507 | 1,376 
209 | Middleborough..-.--....---... Pitta. ..5) cp iswee seems cece 5, 000 5,500 | 1,402 
Si | Wali on re S. PbO Petts se scan. ssenceee eauce 9, 310 9,300 | 2, 682 
Sia) | ASOUIEE AS: 6) 6 SAE Pes Seee ae | Te BaSaylesiel core cecce sesso 4, 555 4,800 | 1, 592 
yo) | QM siT CG = aa Se ee ere eee emer Seymour RROCE WEE Cscc25--ccceeseletenee ee _ 5,628 | 2,269 
Ore || SSiasd hate .soooqueeeeeeEoeeeeee EOmOry GroverGr...2<.6-- sen ceenes 2, 548 2, 600 | 836 
DIA NG wa eUlOLdrcs. ccc. csossee es Tea B. Vomprins 7.22.5-02-22.0) 26, 875 BH), CHOY Soonecoe 
Dist Mew Ui WMOlU emer +s.c+es-- 5.0 Wins Po Liey ae. s cae ee eee 13,538 | 14,000| 4,351 
ONCE ENiewiLON Meee ecetns ccc cccc ccd Thomas Hmerson)...<cescesses+- 0 17, 000 19,759 | 6, 737 
S19) | Porth AW@amMS.ccrencemes-cnesse Anson do) DDG? .s.-scsee secs 10, 192 13,500 | 4,792 
Die Mani bitipeONwe2 scone csc wc a. (Ceto, ts IDA » sadoceccoo! Conede 24, Lies 13,681 | 4,102 
219 | Nortibrid@es...--.------------4 R.R. Clarkec..-.. wae dielavere aio ore al oyererst | ete eee 8, 763 1) 1, 298 
220 | North Brookfield ......-0---+-.| JL. Emersou Barnes ¢..----..-.---- 4, 469 4,200 | 1,384 
DOM eM Oly: 022 se eee seco scenes } Thomas Camroll 2... /: seen ae » % 028 9,700 | 3, 659 
099) Pittsfield ...-.... cao re L i ‘Thomas Ho Day «..>ceseene eee 13,364 | 15,000 | 4,967 
293 | Randolph..<....s.seeeere------ Jolin B, Wren €2.5.<.cesceen eee . 8,807 4,000 | 1,106 
Oty | Niel binGl oSacsecoouasnnoodddet J.C. GICAsOn Clea eccceceniocen. ee 4, 553 Oy 000) eee ees 
DOoSab Salem sons eects ceeeoeas Alfred 3. Brown ds. ceeeeesneee eer 27, 563 28,500 | 9, 037 
22al Sometvillence scecscesste wonteset eH. Davis) 2. cc cyecnc come tee 24, 985 31,000 | 9,903 
227 | Southbridge .----.--ceeseneees John Tl Clarker.-- ee reemeias sane 6, 500 G,900 } 2,622 
ag | Spencet’. 2.0 + sces sone essere OV. ML. McLaughlin... oes =o. 7, 446 8,750 | 3,162 
a Estimated. e Chairman of school committee. 
b County School examiner and secretary to ad Secretary of school committee. 


county school board. 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Lducation—Continued. 


© | Population 6-14. 


st | Legal school age. 


5-15 


Whole number 
of children of legal 
school age. 


@ | Male. 
e | Female. 


a45,000 |a47,000 |a92,000 
eee IP... 34 al, 000 
«2, 000 


eee e Bese Cee eee we! cera eocan 


awoedewee| eee eaces 


we eaeevees|sesearaas 


wee wceeas seeton as 


emeewuwe|t oe esane 


eseose sms se wmeessee 


ee a 


1, 515 


1, 827 


e Census of 1885. 
J Secretary of school board. 


Whole number enrolled 
in public schools, 


- excluding duplicates. 


4 | 
& |. & I ce 
a BS 
4 es = 
ot | 12 | tis 
| 
20,982 | 20,274 | 41, 256 
i 


Sees tip, 1,636 


smoeaeealewtaoree 


ecm mee ee| sana eawa 
ween ener/ceactoee 
weer eaten em eoeunae 


wee es ome coms mans 
wereocee 


se wae hs lat moeawe 


1,100 | 1,150] 2,250 


emnevans(swmontowe 


eer meen alee ecwae we 


ee ie co ers 


471 | 


1,016 | 1,933 


| Average daily attendance in 
public schools. 


Female. 
Ps 
t 


re eee ee ee ey 


er ee er ee ee ee) 


eweeeeeee mel scmas nae wee 


eeereseueee| co ee eaeee 


seuwevenwe 


CO 


saeerceeess| seu eesedae 
see manenae 


esewewsadwel| sewers tions 


ee ee 
eer eeeecees se eeeecean 
ewe aeorwac! 


4, 678 
619 
1, 422 


660 


g Principal of high school. 
h Chairman of school board. 


21g - 


219 
220 
221 
223 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
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5 S gs & 

28 Giees ei 

. me) ees | 

City or town. Superintendent. SS ee 8 S 

An Bu 8 aa 

2 |e ae 

$5 | a3; & 

oo Oem O iS 

| ee H a 

1 | z 3 4 o> 

| 
MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 
ee) sna i ee Sol. StONGo2222-0cccsee eam UW. o4) © 33,9401) © 38,000) iags 
230 | Stoneham .......--cec-cereees parah A. lynde @..- sceceescs ee 4,981} 6,000! 1,620 
Soles OU ORtON . 2. ----ces-nees sconce Avinslow Battles ..))22e2..cs7ee a 4, 875 5, 235 18 1, 974 
COURBPATM ONG Wess cec-cewcecce secs s J.C, Bartlett. cc -sce0s cnncwosn cee oo eee ee ,401 
oom MAVRIDHANIT Sc cicexicescesscis cececes Henry Whittemore..........-...-. 11, 712 15,288 | 4,342 
COA WVIATOLtOWH o--<-e sec cceeceeec oe Geo. K. DWell6y 2-22 0cs--6sec 0s Peoe. os gee eee 1, 888 
BOM PN VCUStORz ec cscc cn cceccce eee ce Hie Ps, CAPler Oe ences sane eeisecms 6, 220 6,300 | 2, 239 
236 | Westborough.........--.------ EY IS IATVGV 2 seein cececemeccnee 5, 214 478800) eee 
Comm VWieStield\s 2s nano ce ne con ee itoury Wuller 6... c. ccc occ ec 5 ee (OS) 9,500 | 2,875 
238 | West Springfield..............| ieaddison 1. GumiGh Gqemes se ence oe 4,149 4,650 | 1,741 
SOM WOVINOUth fo osseee esc cee. ae Gilman C, Fisher ,............---. 10, 578 11,009 | 3,259 
DARIN VIO DUR oe se ce cases es eee bel) Be Richandsonpeeemecnesccrces ce 10,694} 11,886 |........ 
QAIBIENVONCeS tel. co onccecsccsecsceen si Albert BP. Marblerssseecen ssc a4 68, 383 | - 75, 000 | 24, 312 
MICHIGAN | 
Pac eA ANtscsteastccssseeen sews este Geo. We W dIKCr.scecce enaes cece 7, 849 9,319 | 2,675 
Pid) ATM OATBO ociccecc cscccedessnlat GY Ss Perty..2.--..: ee ee 9, 493 9,600 | 3, 360 
Odie Bathle Creek -sccee.-coscccuus sd gh. LCAISOYy acc saan cues om | 10,061] 13,500} 3,613 
SHS | TE Chie men eee ee 5 amie PMV Smith sees ges Genes M 20,693] $32,000) 8,247 
246 | Cadillac ..---..... See apie aciaals gis Dn DLA oo. oe wate ne weer eee Bees 4,600 | 1,313 
CA CHODOV ORM, .. <vscccccasscsanens iO. Wiekhani ¢..<054 Koseeeeeae as 4, 000 5, 006 908 
PASC oldiwaterce.+-scceceecce= canes WV cE Wowry 222. sce eeeeee eens 5, 000 5,103 | 1,451 
249 | East Saginaw...--secseacceuces ®. Gel homas -....<ses eee eee | 29, 000 32,000 | 9, 956 
Doom eGrandpblaven: cesses ccs ecten = <1 Eebert L. Briggs ..... FE RIO 6, 000 6,000 | 2, 213 
251 | Grand Rapids............-..-.. ae me cndall.........0eeee 22, 016 48, 810 | 15, 970 
Damon agers cae cs cauicaccowe ec'o a RY, ClizUG.2e Son eee cae 5, 000 5,600 | 1,517 
DOOR|MOIVC SON bss cacncecc cc ce ciaiis as 4 Calvin N. ‘Kendall 22. ceosscoee ce a4 12, 000 13,000 | 3,151 
254 | Kalamazoo ....sscccnuncccuunes MentyeN. wrenches osteeesee sons 13, 552 | 18,000 | 5,221 
20onPUEUGINGTON=-.2.scccesccccoee nce Ghiageay. Piekell...2.oeeeeocee eu 8 5, 431 65500 |) Sees 
COUNT UDULG. <= coe scecesecescnad Charles Kelsey :-2-24ceee.sasses te 4, 690 8,500 | 2, 285 
Doumip\tarshiall -..ccs.. ce. meaieietscintels RY 0. Dibblevi.. tc ceneceee cee. Je 4, 200 4,500 | 1,376 
Pie MIEN OMINS . 2.0 esau ene sane OV .Ga Witter 2. c. ceceten sees ces..42 3, 288 8,000 | 2,514 
DOO Pe CANNGS 55056 ceennecsnce eect HE. DO Davis oe scemcee semen clsieee te 4, 935 6,000} 1,822 
200) MLSS eae a. D. Sehiller scot ccce cess. ooze ce Meas See ee 1, 472 
OOMIBRONEI ACs rc us cs cceccuwcec cess ele Nernis S. Mitchpescesseecesecdses <4 4, 500 5, 000 1, 435 
G2 MOL Ee ULON son nen on cee acaes <= ole entry J RGU ESOM ee eceess ses a- ce hte ||laaeocasccr | 4,414 
DOSMESACINA Wee acc. c-ceeeece cceee ees Hit, CCC liomi pacha eee asses. 13, 760 16,000 | 5,512 
204, West Bay City ...--.--.--.---- ep DEMOFES taseeeerienne ccleee cee 14, 000 13, 000 | 3, 362 
COOMMMYS STAN -<-22-- conde oceces se VW untnaineeemeceieeccss ocees cee 6G, 000 6, 000 1, 936 
MINNESOTA. 
COGIC LOOKSLOM = -- 505 cas cee sees cc cle Mola IY Wes so6e copscoceboSubereut a eal 5,000 | 1,094 
QO || OM casas Cees ae eee eee Roberto enteldieresscs.- <= 2 3,000} 25,000 |.......-. 
OES MLE Abies ac ccs se cccc cmc oh SeBe Wilsons. asccecose cence sancee 5, 280 1, 00) Vbasoade 
QUO MPNEATIKATOsmestn cise secs ---= -c)5'- -1 IN Wa Bech dol tmeememar ener ceeccccee 8, 000 E) OOOW Basscaas 
270 WeMIMNeAPOUS ..-..-- 26-6. -c0c- 0 Jobn Wy Bradley cc sewces ceases as aece ee eee 175,000 §. .2.-2-- 
SIT PEUCOMNVANTO mcs cise eisic cies oa cc << @: Woaliibinan Seco eeseserccicteetsmie saree 5, $76 Cp BUOY Booncoas 
ie WESC RO ON Oieaerncac ccc sce. o-- hl ©, CrSchinitli=ecstegjesscecececet 4, 200 | lie QOOM,. eeieetayss= 
Zits! || Skip LEED — Ga cdnoce GeOBOReOeErEIG = Sos LUGE Se eeeonseeesecodscrioad|(san0psscod PES BOBS | Be cososs 
MAM tilliwabebeeneincisise cc. cecil cca= <= I rantkee ee Vill SOD eee nee Sener eeeee 9, 063 G2 CO) [rererecerer 
2d) | NV ON Demielsieieletisicwie ce ec co ccc o's VG CUntiStescescc ocmeueeenserer 15, 000 CONCOO Pe resiecreet 
MISSISSIPPI 
QZ7GNl PN ACKSOM soceccinieice scm ee = qucocoe IGG AIIM OY Seacosedountodoone cuadent 6, 000 7,000) |. ao.2 ee 
nial evleridiaingeesssiresisiselels =| aciclo 2 A.A. i aeaanon soe tise ee couse 4, 300 12,000 | 3, 534 
DiSMHPN Al CHOU masses ce neeitss sc cce =: ch. WW, Hendersonis--ccresecce ceceoe eee 8,000) 4,246 
2a) || WAKES Goa ncede cooscososeDe AT Mooreccemenciececcm mene seers 11, 800 18,000 | 4,528 
MISSOURI. 

280) | Clnilicothevceccees- sae ee se oe HABU BLED st mememeroreeacacanodasionc 4, 078 5,500 | 2,083 
2SiG eanni bale eeee eee selec see ee MT AK. Warten). cc. ccecce ees seeieccee 11,074 13,238 | 5,109 
282 | Jefferson City .-....-.--.------ Ralph HK: Oldham jee. eset cence et 6, 000 7,271 | 2,584 
28dq |) Wangas Olty: sao sees selaceismesta ee SLM. Green wu0d ..----eeeeeeeeee- 56,600 | 120,000 | 44, 323 
BME |. Moberly .:.22-2c2e0 seb eee nd LE. Wolfe ..---sccescseseceee MATL 6, GHOUN) 10) 0000 ican 


« Secretary of school committee. c Seeretary to board of education. 


b Chairman of school committee. 
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1886-87 ; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Lducation—Continucd. 


Whole number 
of children of legal 


@ | Femaie. 


school age. 


Total. 


Whole number enrolled | 


in public schools, 
excluding duplicates. 


wee eee ee) meee ee ee Cm et nt - cm mee we 


aa [<b] 
7 Ae 
i 3 
iS) a 
ial S) 
a wn 
= a 3 
2 & 
ow 4 A 
6 Pe 8 
} 
SBI sal ee 
746 | 5-15 476 
817 | 5-15 527 
Peoto@e S215" |..-.-2.. 
1,996 | 8-14 640 
PrOMNN So15° Neaceee.! 
1 024)) 5-15 635 
ee | GT) en 
1,325] 5-15 800 
COOMBS 15 |ouc. sce. 
1,502 | 5-15 946 
aS a 
11909) | 5215 | 7,482 
ie oOgen F G=20 ||P. <2 2 
1 GSO 5-201) J, 554 
1,753 | 5-20 | 1, 532 | 
4,000} 5-20 | 3,562 
GoTaWe O20 553 
441 | 5-20 350 
Pde S220 | 05... 2 a 
4,828 | 5-20 | 4,336 
OTe 20 Mace) =! 
TOG 5-00 )'15...2..! 
PaGuae 5-20 Ie-nce.-, 
epee |) 5-20 H....-. 4] 
9,532 | 5-20 | 2,296 
2) civ Lee wea| 
Toe 1) 5-20 | ¥5.....-2 
667 | 5-20 632 
Teo} | Gey ae 
Ser 5-20 110) ..-....4 
aah 5-209 Voor oc =.= 
696 | 5-20 |........ 
2,141 | 5-20 | 1,883 
2.06 || GAS eee 
1,631 | 5-20 | 1,400 
pee || 5270 0 ee ol | 
536 | 5-21 501 
8. OF Al ie oe ee! 
a} ) Orth Eee 
eee ith ee 
=. e2ot 1. 2 A 
eel eye || LE ee 
ee 5 nla | eae 
ee Lee | eae | 
Wee... Mr ee | 
eee ROTA. cea 
Heese Te 5s97 WEE. oe 
Pools Oni h.....k 
2,846.) 5-21 ||\) 2, 070 
1,017} 6-20 838 
2,556 | 6-20 9017 
1,292 | 6-20 998 
22,172 | 6-20 | 17,505 
1,£00 | 6-20 | 1,390! 


21 ED 


1, 405 
1, 650 
3, 701 
603 
450 


eeeuee 


ed 


152, 700 | 


3, 996 
4, 164 


1, 645 | 
4,135 
2, 090 


| 85,871 


2,810 | 


S 
o 
A cs 
RE 13 
i 552, 
43 429 
ie 272, 
790 805 
"1075 | 1, 185 | 
1, 396 964 | 
T2400 6, 379 
673 683 
1, 070 912 
862 920 
2,013 | 1,905 
389 452 
200 220 
"2310 | 2, 286. 
“4,244 | 2,495 
“"""977 | 1, 108° 
1,340 oo 
742 786 
690 670 
Ty cell 652. 
369 342 
cecil es 56D. 
1, 142 1, 096 
"1,935 | 1,276 
451 398 
508 517 
“"9,520| 8, 676 
671 665 
295 250 
i te 650. 
710 790 
482 | 468 
1,191 | 1,316 
493 | 504 
7,275 | 7, 554 
640 674 
d Estimated. 


2, 360 
13, 649 


1,195 
1, 500 


14, 929 
1, 314 


seem ema erae 


wPeereer eet 


ee ee tn ee ee 


eemeotmones 


aeeereeroes 


i 540 


Female. 


ee 


Average daily attendance in 
publie schools. | 


3 
° 
A 
16 
4,344 | 299 
810 | 220 
607 | 231 
3,094 | 239 
2,539° | 233 
1,075.4 | 234 
coe we oe 8S 
709 | 256 
1,241 9} 237 
756 | 238 
1,977 (259 
1,687 | 240 
07 00a ol 
944 | 242 
1,534?) e45 
1,240 | 244 
2,662 | 245 
477 «|: 246 
280 | 247 
774.4 | 248 
3,373 | 249 
958 | 250 
6,045 | 251 
853 | 252 
1,415 | 253 
1,975 | 254 
1,093 | 255 
960.8 | 256 
587 | 257 
850 | 258 
504 | 259 
651 | 260 
774.5 | 261 
1,466 | 262 
2000 | 263 
1,416 | 264 
600 | 265 
550 | 266 
1,206 | 267 
745 | 268 
813 | 269 
12,111 W270 
988 | 271 
400 | 272 
7,695 | 273 
1,223 | 274 
1,701 | 275 
383 | 276 
1,000 | 277 
7718 whos 
866 | 279 
657 | 280 
1,678 | 281 
743 «| «282 
8,458 | 283 
1,105 | 284 
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TABLE 22, Part I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 

& eS gs = 

eA | 38 z 

es || Ese il & 

City or town. Superintendent. S 2 2 ge 8 

59 fe a2 S 

fe) = Clr TS ° 

H iS fy 

il 2 > | A 
MIssOURI—continued. 
PMO AO harles casas-+0-2/-+-scee04 George W. Jones... .0e00 ene 5,014| 8,360] 2,192 
2D | Sip dee i eee oe Edward B. NeGIV Secrets es eee 32, 43 GU, 000 | 21, 675 
Bo) | Scie} PR arene ee | William Tesh arieon wish seaisicie cleo einen 20,000 | 4, 608 
288 Spring LANG aa eee errata OD, Paina KS <cceceewene eee eer 10,000 | 15,000; 4,392 
NEBRASKA. 
Pe OMDCRUTICG . ccc .c0--teacn-n eset Williain bright. 2. snc< scm serene seen 10,000 | 4,949 
OO RE OMIONG . 2mm ce oe feist a wee ene WEA VcLOTMDE CE OL ccs sce ec secs ects sees 8, 225 fl, 5a 
901 | Grand Island --..2+-+00s0s2000- RAS) (ESM seein oa 3,000} 7,000 | 2079 
OP MIMRLASHINCS 2. ace cscs cis ceeee- te ic 13. SLND Siccea wage cane cee etaoat 6, 009 12,000 | 2,083 
20S MMIEINCON sss. scae ccc cece ones HS Bottcrs a eee sees as 20, 002 30,000 | 8,556 
29% | Omabhoeecawe sassc coe ew ccer es Ml | Henry ML. SAMS ews sees en eee 30, 518 75, 000 | 16, 190 
NEVADA. 
CUO fy itminia City ose. ce esse ce ces cte dl TEEN. ORs AUN 16 eee co ee 165015 17,250 | 4,078 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PG) @lareMONt . 225. ce o22..6005<-88: Weawin Vauchan b.-..f20.<22 cs ce 4, 704 5,058 | 1,317 
OMe CONCOLG wcecacicne ccs cess cee Jordi ivun WletGess «so soccer eer 13, S438 f o-ceen - peer 
208) |) IDOE? Sesaeesseose Seo neeneeeene CO SOM. nccccy unweset wees eens | oo seer see eee 3, 558 
0 ORIN CMO pte eicie aioe alsin ance cess Los Ete Seo eee eSeSr ened seeeccrian bendooocoallbocasccs 
BOOM me MAnMehestele.cccases+. ccc s- axe A Valier suk. 22. cemeee eres 32, 630 38,0008 | Reeeemee 
A | be eee Oscars, Williams .....scs<2ee-< 13, 397 15,000 | 4,229 
OUe A CPOREGINOU DL jens ces... 05 ssccen (OC SEGRNVORSS ticle wis s/c einenpeee cer 9, 690 10,000 | 2,814 
BOSS MIVOCICSLCH ic sccice cscs ecu es cence EMAC KOM Csgeseeasacce cone 5, 788 7,000 | 2,437 
SO MOOMeLSW Orth! 2... 22.,.5-.<0cns5e = rede, Chapmany ..ssesenese ce: 5, 585 5,600 | 1, 730 
NEW JERSEY. 
SOOM eAtGlamtie Clty <5 2. .< 0. secs. vee oo. 4A LDOCtsOn. seo ssc oem eanees (oer cence 8,500 | 2, 533 
SUG || Canng\e pees eereecooeseeacacnc Whartin, ¥.tO6e6tl.... =a eem-ane oo’ 50, 000 60,000 | 18, 796 
SOM BCMAMIDCTSDUTS: - 22sec cs cece dP co ca. coe ceueicic aisle sieeve @wice ciccc loc ae = Sah Gee een ee 
DOCMMIMG EMC . cae en vannce-e=s sce: | eh cesarean a eee wm eeice a 28, 143 33, 000 | 11, 603 
SOSMMGIONCEStCE 2.22.50 e. ccee cece JeCcStMmSON scces cen cees coe es eeee. HSE Te Pe SaSrolesaoscos 
SOM mUlanGiSOnN.------c.- =. alejajs aecie etre Up JOMWAYGLE Fsccooonccoos cudodacosase 8, 000 7,500 | 2,656 
GULL | CSE NY Col a See ese a eee oe PAG \WeeldSOlemmacr eats cusicicie sie s\<\- 120,723 | 165,000 | 68, 680 
SIOmMiGanibertville <2. 0-02. seleas ace & A ANG ID) IG eA DID RAE ease Goceoeoaoe 4, 994 4,067 | 1,297 
Slam Onop Es Tancll ... c----nece~s-fe4 seni Ge CU fenemteriot sce ces cael 3, 891 6,000 | 3, 928 
Sule {| TOUR OEY See ae cee eae ou eet NY coNG Wilerser eee cect veleia= co wvccls 9, 160 9,500 | 3, 506 
MLM INGER Ke eerie neces woe caes cet AN Vei dee TING Pa GRIT C Ieee ct ce are 136,400 | 158, 200 | 61, 652 
SUGMMNEWeEDEUINS WICK .. 2.0... sa5e aces f Whales Jiacobase- oe cdrep nee 17, 166 18,300 | 6,544 
SIR OURUZCrecce sc ceive c's wien ncn cue POR Re ee eee 18, 207 16,000 | 6,413 
SUSU NI PSHDULG. ---- a enecce see eee Edwin C. Beers ...... SH Sse eee: 7,181 8,000 | 3,506 
200) Deh Ge oe ACG ee ae UT) DUteceseeelectcie se cer 8, 125 8,913 | 3,366 
BOY 6S ee G. ty, Lindsay 22.0. SApOSEO eecuernd decuoddecd 7,500 | 2, 232 
NEW YOR 
ere) (PRU 0k) ee Charles Wi Cole x. <-ssweee. co eu 90, 903 95, 000 |. ae 
51) | | ANIDUIPN GS cocaeoene Seema ae IBWBS SNOW ses cone «sa cele case 21, 924 26,000 | 7, 828 
SoM WMD Abele cree eres oie c= wince acc eie:s er Gardner Wolleneses seen eee 7,516 9,000 | 2, 084 
moe P Pcie nanibOl 2.24... 6-0 0.6.nnse- NL WiSeOtteeeeec cee nccu cocmes ces 17, 317 25,568 | 7,416 
SOO ROOK Murer. e clo)s):c esc soa a Calvin Bathersonlccesss ss.e seer ee ihe ce ascactllasad cs 
Be?) (EBON) one Caco CHOC eee oes eeeEe Hames LnCrookersececec eras ee ceiee 157,000 | 230, 920 | 83, 622 
Some Canandaietiaeencces cesciec ccecc JOnM RAINCS Jaseee ascent eeeee by 300) TOO al, oR 
SOS MIC ONOCS ee cee eiccceins ec ccm = sm Charles sy Merrilill 22 seeerteieceee 19, 416 22,000) 8, 406 
BHO! (COMO = aoe co noone scccoreemeAe FA Gan lord SlOCunr. .sseeermrcsscets 4, 661 6,007 | 1, &86 
Bev C ovtlans scence sisclsceis esiac< cl Prank Place cece cc csclse cece cen |teeeeeeeee 7,500 | 2,334 
SOUINED TUN oir ke eeerereeies Serene ais. ce NW aW.c ba DCOC ke esan = ce eee eee een 7, 248 10,060 | 3,351 
BSP! |WOUM i geaeod coones coos saoenae Gav Re Neri eae ee eee eee 20, 541 24,619 7,390 
Bzo MElUSshin Gee. sore eeeereces es dhn ts Clark ccc. ee see eee eee 6, 683 8,000 |} 3,716 
od MG CI OWaie c.« «alo cite ee eteretes cere craic TT IS (Clap vecisca cvaecsteseeeeieeee 6, 784 7,100 | 1,900 
B35 ING OMe ES Vill lene eine ateete arate era eters He An Pratt 2 ecu. nae een eee eae 7, 00) 10,000 | 2,656 
336 | Green Island..--..-... APMIGCOROr aJames Heatly jf. .s - oem en oe nee 4,125 4,350 | 1, 352 
GBs | || alors JORIS Gosaeangeacases 4 J Joseph DBuckley,g..--+-sceseses =< osltees --ee-0P eee 1,751 
o3Sielornellswllceces sere cree cee Reobcrt Simpson, Jr. Mecsas eee 8,800} 11,000 | 3, 180 
3o0 well UdSOMe coe eee oe eee. NONE. PTOSt. coos sacs c omer ote SiGTO 4) | 12 COO =r 
a Acting superintendent. e Secretary of board of education. 
b Chairman of school board. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


d Estimated. 
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1866-87 ; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Lducation—Continued. 


Whole numberenrolled 


=e 5 Whole number | : A Rei! 
mF Sy of children of legal | in public schoois, . 2 eee 1% 
eS a school age. | excluding duplicates. micas 
g 2 (2 al 
= | 3 | 3 | | onl | E 
ms Lael g es em . 3 = G oS vi 
= ep 3 A A ee SI a <q A & 
S 2 o ° o So ov ° 
Ss a A fa A A | Fy a | @ co x 
2k Se eee | eee es) ee eee eee 
G ce 8 9 10 cae 2 413 44 BS 46 
| 
1,137 | 6-20 871 969 | 1,840 Lee 227 406 179 179 358 285 
10, 818 | 6-20 8, 126 | 9, 375 | 17,501} 2,341 | 2,554) 4,895] 1,551 SOG oy 448 286 
9302 | 6-20 ASisl) 1,847 |") 3, 725 [2...--eup-o... ees } 2, G22 yb se... 2 gee) aeegeceear |) ee) yl 7 
2,197 | 6-20 1,696} 1,858) 38,554) 4,241 |) 1,344) 2,585 754 785 os 288 
991 | 5-21 890 | 902 | 1,792 | 6383 (2), |B atha eee eee. Aceon A. dea cote 289 
808 | 5-21 659 | 802 | J, 461 553 GLOW a, OS Weer cee Nee eee. 784 290 
1,058 | 5-21 883 | 1,029] 1,912 652 686 | 1,338 409 458 867 291 
1,060 5-21 895 | 1,021) 1,916 604. G33 HP 1, 237 395 396 791 292 
ab, SBP) |) Tea) B oosqge4 Beoceree 7,868°— 1,856) 1,746] 3,602) 1,146.8 1,119.8 1) 2 26656.) 293 
8235} 5-21 | 7,317| 7,572 | 14,889] 4,046] 4,237 | 8,283| 2,584 2, 788 5,372 | 204 
| | 
1,940 6-18 1,823 | 1,321] 2,644] 1,006 | bop Cals tetete) | eee ieee ariceicse: 1, 542 295 
| ' 
G02) 4-21 pi-..--2. Been. af 1,317 389 853 | 742 | 294 258 552 296 
=. peo Geer ee a) O28 O58 0) 1, 880" |. o--2.----Nh eo... 8) 1, doom eon 
1,629 | 5-15 1,033 | 1,005 | 2,038 708 (a | eee | ae § Ree et 1,118 | 298 
co code | Conon LA eee ae i ain Ses) 47G(W 1, 0000 2... A s..2.-.0 4) Blam eas 
Bees et Ee aeo oa coon Wee eU0m Me teiiAg) | ali ti2{0)) )) SBR ORY || Sieceeeces Maeessccae | heli 01) a0 
1,932 | 5-21 1,856] 1,061 | 2,417] 1,306] 1,011] 2,317 75), 588 1, 349 301 
1,285 | 5-15 872 736 | 1, 608 822 7oMn eae... 2 eee 1,188 | 302 
1, 1138 5-15 713 680 1, 893 682 650 iL BB 580 554 1,184 303 
799 | 5-15 500 500 | 1, 000 407 447 854 200 310 610 304 
1, 228 | 5-18 1, 022 913 | 1, 985 785 668 | 1, 453 413 418 831 305 
CROTnIN Do1S i Nts... 2b... 8! 14, B59. 2--- eee 0: O00 8: toe. I ccc 5, 171 306 
ooscoso.| Sacaeded boseeoo) Beecdeae BASSES SSRs PRR ees | Roser cen sonerre ore |eaauerm oe 30 
pesto 5-16 JME SA. Bech... WE aN B SOS B. 16. Be eg 2,691 | 308 
APA felis) Modes Beecese 4 Asem |aeenn ber aeesen | cemeeree | te Meee al i cemenced! ees. im SUCKS) 
1,282 | 5-18 1,100 929 | 2,029 | 412 380 | 792 200 187 387 310 
oplcOWM O18) E---- el... one Gy | | oe Ba cee b. Cpa || WE ie a | eee | 14,998 | 311 
674 | 5-18 506 56h) 1, 007 263 269 532 150 3L7fS) 829 312 
1,897; 5-18 ,; 1,492) 1,509) 3,001 808 819 | 1,627 600 615 1, 215 Bi 
1,693 | 5-18 | 1,512) 1,168) 2,678 932 906} 1, 838 509 601 2 UY) 314 
AAS) ROE gl ales | segs od feeeeae oe AT OORT Wl, 28810 D129 OS OMe. ce eee setae ctcles oee 15, 672 315 
3160 | 5-18 | 2,580| 2,419| 4,999 |........|..--...- A) |e eae, 1,963 | 316 
SOS) |) GEG | Sho aeo-4lepeesoer 4 SOO. =... = cee |eace esate TPCT) | Sere ee: et creme. 1, 210 317 
1,695 | 5-18 1,375] 1,303) 2, 678 945 976] 1,921 768 778 J, 546 318 
iL G2) ails) | We eeeoee Wea ceaee 2, 571 848 ASS) | | SakeGhle|| PAB oee ck Domes: 1, 157 319 
oO 7 Ge WLS... ate... a 1, 706) |. 5-20 eee eee eee cc) ee 2h See 671 | 320 
B Aree: One tee eee ee 8d86,000 mh) 6, 516 hy Geos4evele 050M. 2. cect esc. oe oe ne 9) 798 B21 
3, 705 5-21 By OSOME oeiee | ,o22 9) 1, 890 1,965 | 3, 856 1, 504 1, 537 3, O41 B22 
86 | 5-21 850 | 1,600) 1,950 550 G00 | 1,150 345 415 760 323 
3,510 | 5-21 | 2,776! 4,163! 6,939 | 2,050] 2,048| 4,098] 1,579 1, 565 3,144 | 324 
poet Booms. ees... 2.)s----~.-)) 50, 9640 50, 1000S, Obs {82,912 -1'31,827 | 64, 760 Mave 
39,580 | 5-21 | 37,615 | 40,627 | 78,242 | 14,305 | 15,129 | 29, 434)..2.......)..-....00. 19,381 | 326 
omit) | |) Ge WA od Bee. 11620 |e - eee eee SO ER. oct ce Meee oe oe 535 =| 327 
B1979 Ae-21 | 63, 880) |) 4,085 ||| 7,865\} 1,453 41) 1, SOOKE 2, 953 Lt... J)... 1,807 | 328 
893 |, 5-21 869 £96 | 1, 765 658 OVA a2 OI. occ cereal fo ccecieaten 624. 329 
i, 1 Get These | eeeeerced Pe ee) |S a asoae |Sooosem¢ HABE eres cote j|ere= cise 405 10] 
iL fesy | tee, 9 ee | ee 3 150i. 2oee iL eee! | GPS) aes SD Pee! 1,660 | 331 
Sree mmo 218 4) 3.401 18 3.513") 6,914 1 2, 1064/12, OG8IIF 4, 174. 2... cc]... eee 3,186 | 332 
iL, 758) || EAE T odes ocd Peacoeaee BEC Ui Re eet, Rano ooe - i, Wb) Beaeeepees aeemosatoac 694 333 
899 | 5-21 &61 Orr 1, 778 589 694) 1,283 420 500 920 334 
ied || | Gea ee ee 3 455 |522, ea ee I Gy | ee peer | 1,097 | 335 
640 | 5-21 620 | 645 | 1,265 468 507 975 265 306 ‘571 | 336 
GO)| eal | pages. dL eee 13638 | 22 eee A 22 || wrerelaieie eiacaisi||aereeroneetes 1, 0029 9) 337 
Tee) Atl Deeesos) Serer 2,019 |scsaceeel sees ek D090) | eecnice cece lleaeccaereee 1, 267 33 
seeces 3. BL Wososaed Goaesona MBy AUD |eGoonecAlagaossed) UjZSI ARRARAR ere lpoorende dloasocensed Aer, 


eMemberof board of education. - 
J Principal of schools. 
y President of board of education. 


Statistics furnished by Joseph Cameron, 
secretary of board of education. 
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Al qaqa 
ies ee _ 
; : as aes A 
City or town. Superintendent. ae Ree & 

3 OS 2 
me | 
£3 | $53 | & | 
rsa Fa 

1 2 3 a o 
NEW YORK—continued. 
JQ EYER) ob os6b GoegeeseEouacoopodt ENO PE OSLO Igee ales sie ee eee eater 10, 000 11,000 } 2,9v8 
POMMSTOW eee cee iene se ccceies Wallan Seonyden occcriecci- cee 5, 100 7,000 | 2, 162 
AGIOS CO Meerciers ota aleisinic cci= <'< seers Choarlessnloryonessemiomes secrete 9, 000 12,000 | 3,169 
Lansingbure Bre cious clots siovuieinic etre Wdwardawailteeceeeceecem clases see 7, 500 10,000 | 3, 346 
Nile Walls 2c eccken ecce seas Welch roshluimibiecsectecr caer scrsiocree 6, 910 7,889 | 2,573 
LOCI OHE, Gaeods aude auescorssaor Charles W. Wasson. .......eseeees 13, 522 20) 0008 | Seeeeer 
ILAKOMIS) coca ncnsodaddacusbosodee AValliam Here uczer Goo syerciclse seis einll Seeits «sete a eect 1, Pals 
Malone ..... Beals ccccieeicsm eet DSH Stantonicrececeess cece. ee ceee 4, 356 4,600 } 1,914 
MMM GIGLGwW MN cose cs ceee cece. oe GAY ilbUlece os teres coer ree. 11,000 | 3, 083 
BNGNVDUT Cue ca wicieiciciecicis(ceteinie eles RAVE Keon itor tiene scees aces ee 18, 050 22,000 | 7,013 
WNIGWARGO CKiaicclcinis cis cisiste says s cieeiee WOhNed ASMEL 5 cece ves comes ccc cies: en ae ee 448, 180 
WeGensDUle -....-.-s-s.-<2--- Barney DM ye ose eee pee 10, 500 12,000 | 3, 983 
DIUM Ge ccs cece s sean set ane W.L. MacGowan @ ..ccn.sccse<c2e|nee > on eee es 
OURO alte SS Seo ge Se eee ebsn re Rida CCK € cece er amee see em an seen 5, 525 6,500 | 1,476 
iveebure nbedood scobboconoote Pox Tighlencenss c.cece eases tess 5, 245 6,667 | 2,661 
ISWREIGQIAMIK) s55ace sea sponaeenodn Onn olphiveens= ecess seeter cee 8, 678 10,500 | 2, 834 
Mou oCWKEE NSIC ccc <0 =-es 25-6 Md wardVBuULle GSSicces ecemetsleeecee 20, 207 2085008 | eee 
PVOCITOSUGT seen cite ciaisie alee elsieisie ere Sep ACeE Lig tie cere ceiatsicre meta ener 89,363 | 117,000 | 41, 681 
TROMIG 22 i= caw eca cece ccccecns OM De CS Cl eo re cee cteieeeee cre 12, 194 14,000 | 3,035 
SaEaLoe® SUTINS .c20en. ee en ae INS OM ECS ce sers cists cleieteleileteere forts 8, 421 11,000 | 2,887 
Semecapuall Smcecececeses sos sicee William M. Wilcoxen ...........-- 6, 800 7,500 | 2,109 
Sie Si a ee eee J ovine GOlOn ao.2.ceceem ee aue ss 5, 007 6,000 ; 1,918 
IGTRGIES. sacs ac ponponeaareeecae Mavard amines 0.200 ee 56, 877 81, 339 | 26,134 
PROV ci. ces siscccesscecseues WavideBeattien sc... ciscccceee ces ee 56, 747 8}, (00) Noocoomos 
(OMEGA, soso decade soetes sopceesesae A. McMillan sie(elelelete’siete’elotaletcieietereteiets 33, 984 40, 000 | 14, 932 
WWACCLLOW «ccc ccc cc ce cows cee Fred. Se YOUL «see eeeecceeeeeennee 10, 697 14,000 | 3, 751 
Yonkers ....- Seeecwcecenceccn=: Charles) Gorton =... seeee eee 18, 892 26,000 | 9,185 
West New Brighton ..........- Charles E. SOTCAM . ccjroesemesesese 5, 000 7,000 | 1,683 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
INOW OLN Glee ccsicisieics cise se is'c e <'0 DOHNES WON ye eeeee cciseteeeee eee 7, 000 7,000 | 1,768 
lel hime jac(crieciccsies cee cee = eB, Moses vevcesceceme cece ce ctocn (neste areas | oeereeee—ers 5, 362 
OHIO. 

BAMGE ars ois nica cn Site ac cicw a siee eee Eliag Wraunfelters..:c<1-25---= 2. 16, 467 26,170 | 8,144 
PAUINATICE Hacisiete icc c\ecla's'e irs sce c= Charles C. Davidson.......-....-- 4, 636 6,130 | 2,089 
PMERCADU) .ocinee ene sceenunnases 7. Mi Clemergaeeeees secen secs cs ee 3, 800 5,000 | 1,349 
(CAIUOM Shon sedoupec loose soonoSe ols HL VQ HIM AR eerie sania ome = ee 12, 258 21,000} 6,957 
O@TMMNTC OLE Nese ciocs sceneries <oee John Manco clare. csee ees <1 ee 10, 938 12,000 | 4,1S1 
Cie 0 dee ere EL, Whites tieee<sccecevesss wear 255, 608 |... sees 101, 200 
DIMmCleVING 2. secccecnccccns ens NEO LG wid: Semele. Sueleeecni scans 6, 046 8,000 | 2,571 
VG EIAMG case conc sensesnn sae: Dy AV. DAY soe eitecs see eee kccoccs 160, 146 | 240,000 | 71,547 
CONT re RW SLCVOMSOM sce cne sees ecne os 51, 665 74,215 | 27, 001 
JOASp 2G) Sec5 oe eee eran es es J. casa rn 6. eee sees tee oc eeen 38,677 | 48,426 | 16, 563 
Wiliam c Gmines cise alsin cesses =/cie <1: COW Biutlorsememedeccsscccscs cose 5, 907 6,668 | 2, 504 
Masteelverpool .-.-.---0.c--.-- AsdsSurfaGeteeroac: s-scecece cee 5, 685 8,000 | 3,042 
JOINED conc coeono RU OUONONDUDO aeHe ennyeMe Parkers. enserineas soe 4, 775 4,500 | 1, 906 
Hinemonteeee asco se scl e eee cess AWW AVIEROSS cote so ccetee sso ceeenane nee ee 8,500 | 2, 357 
Gallinolspaeere =i. cnc. 2 eins acs Judi ALISON? soe. aso teen ase me a ee ees | 2,181 
ETON 55 sc.» Becht ere Le. lem ese. ..- 2 eesseee eee 19.1925). 2 eee 5, 571 
OG MCO Me eeisieiate sissies eels '= == = 22 == Re SUR a cen access sea meiyeccic a 8, 857 12,000 | 3, G77 
BAM CASLElmem a scies ce ccc nie oe es George Av. Welsh ee OSE OeCSee | 6, 500 7,500 | 2,233 
LOL epee sicie/is\oisla'einie's <'ste:s eve J. M. Groenslade .--------- PEGS EAG |p Geemee ice 10,000 | 3,851 
Mansfield...... gacno COUR ean aere John Simpson. --2.e--5- 2 9, 859 13,000 | 3, 871 ‘ 
Maile ttamemmsetesicceciiicic cs s/s. Charles Re Wells) =. -eeeeee eee 5, 444 6,000 | 2,176 
MISC SUITOR oo en eee nee eae Ei. AsOUes 2s scaler eee eee (, 836 10,000 | 3, 630 
WOMAN OD, cesonoescogugOBOeEe Branko J Barmand joceeeemecesesctt 4, 500 6,600 | 2,515 
Mount Vernon. .......--...--- Jie As, Shawall gaeeeene coerce creer 5, 400 7,500 | 1,946 
INGER Goeouobeoooos aeooecosce JeCG TWartzleneese. « --cmmen ccnicyst 9, 603 14,000 | 4,515 
IN@IAWHIKS SocseaeconcoteoosooDe: AVilliam RR. Comings Jeressece cet 7, 000 8,000 | 2,454 
JPG Whos aasosouds cooocoosHEDSsee a, CAEL ATC YJ amie eels eerste eral ts 6, 000 8,000 | 3, 089 
Be ee Deceisies Some ee oe eeecne E. = eos Sava Sia esis lieve ore eles interes 11, 321 13, 500; 4, 963 

IGT eae ee wi lcicters wets erecorepaeterne M OW 0 ssceciss ccs ceece rae 4,014 G7 000 0 =e ee 
ANGUS Lymer sis w= Sele serctetemnniets entry A. bal cams emseeeeeese te 15, 838 23,500 | 6,888 
Sprimnofieldteencs -cermemeriecces ALE. Laylor. .c212s/c.ceeee eee 20, 729 85, 000 | 10, 273 
Steubenville .......0c.0-cceceee Henry Ney Mertz ..-22ee-c-eee ts 12, 093 14,000; 4,913 

a Estimated. 


b President of board of education. 
e Secretary of board of education. 
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Population 6-13. 
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3 Whole number Whole number enrolled c : 
of children of legal in public schools, | Average Geuy Bone a au 
= school age, | excluding duplicates. | eco a 

E 3 Hy 

(>) j ° | = ° | ° 

a 5 : S 8 

asl Go i} 3 on . S os : od ci 
eis We tei si si) s g z 

| P| fy | H | A fy a =| ty ei 

A & | 9 | iO 22 12 | 43 44 4S AG 

een 
Ba eo pocoe Aeeoeae 4 DAT Wa haceete allen Mae Career | eee «| 1, 268 
§-21 989 | 1,084] 2, 023 605 623 1, 228 416 436 852 
5-21 | 1,522] 1,443| 2 965 908 861 | 1,769 621 572 1,193 
5-21 eee Coe 3,131 772 729 AS ZOUIE || ee vccee c= eliee eeerctenc Seats ios 
Bao: MPa SOG w) 1.107 W 2, 407112... ee 1290) INE Ses I, ee aM - 85 
ole Oe. ‘eee S| a4,000| 1,049} 1,485 | 2,534 Taset I LOlG 27 ay G30. 4 
5-21 iBasoeo | bemeecs Lalo wa tS. ce oes 1 DOs tee eerie ere). ee 335 
Gere) Dt coocBs enone 4 LOM os ee ate reteset Ue CeD! \ i eee aA! Se ere 935 
Gea ES EP Ue ee I oegente. me. MN eed DF020NI eco a Gees gt 1, 351 
Saode |Bl eae. ye 8 Of5620Re eva aes eee PATI Ge eerie Ib eecrcinte 5 - 2, 218 
5-21 (209, 500 |210, 500 420, 000 |119, 019 |119, 801 238, 320 | 76, 659 76, 984 1538, 648 
yell, | pee WS aoe 3, 727 892 fotelhe eae fet a eeeeetoecs| Gens oo 1, 239, 2 
GPa. Wt aoaa es Seeocere 4 2538) tt eee, Sree. Ite Re oeeeoed| DAS SReeo aL 1, 040 
5-21 681 700 1, 381 490 498 OSS heck -. ce ceeteciine octets 726.8 
5-21 1,169 1, 321 2, 490 72 623 1, 344 495 492 887 
5-21 1,348] 1,304 2, 652 862 976 1, 838 610 714 1, 824 
penbendd| Weaboe 54 Saecres | pCEerEee Ty455iNe 15 G0anh SaC00l lee. cece ate~ eee et Al eee OU 

5-21 | 18,090 | 26, 000 | 89, 000 7,397 7,426 | 14, 823 5, 388 5, 688 11, 076 
5-21 | 1,295] 1,545] 2, 840 BOON) 1 O5CMD 1,912 Pas. c--- Wen cean od 1, 206 
Bal WE aaa) Renee Ail OLMN 5. soere AS fore MOL Sika W Movs «ares cielo |rwie me ests 1, 407 
Bl iscoea es) saeco EO73M S22 Sa ee eee 2L A ee ad bee oes b 781 
=o | eee tee eae. 5 ae 1790 Roc es Ieee DROBO alles aera cee dl fe omens Mee He 
coe) LE ee 24,452 | 6,055 | 6,265 | 12,320] 4,841 4, 952 9, 763 
5-21 }a10,000 |@11,000 |@21,000 4,480 | 3,996 | 8,476 | 3,287 2, 498 5, 785 
5-21 | 6,691 | %,280| 13,971] 3,232| 3,024) 6,256] 2,035 2, 064 4, 099 
Ee a) 2 1 eee 2.5109) 1, 032/M| 1,020) 2,061 ¥......-..8,-.2<...44 1 231 
i es a 8,504) 1,608) 1, 300M 2,970) ....2...0b.-.-- 228 1} 1, 882 
5-21 856 719 1, 575 425 400 825 250 262 517 
6-21 700 800 1, 500 800 400 700 250 300 550 
6-21 2,151 | 2,397 4 O48 NS. 2505 Asc ect 2) JIB IE aeeecee 6A laaceee } U 1,315 
6-21 3,473 | 3,600 | 7,073 | 2,265] 2,274) 4,539] 1,902 1, 876 3, 778 
6-21 938 876 | 1,814 G51 597 | 1, 248 455 419 874 
6-21 572 G00 1,172 414 404 818 296 289 585 
So esr... G,042 | 1,798] 1,830] 3,628] 1,290 1, 397 2, 687 
6-21 1, 831 1,800 | 8,631 995 934 1929 $11 7eSk |) | eee 
6-21 | 44,303 | 43,590 | 87, 893 | 18,003 | 16,918 | 34,921 | 14,976 | 13,786 | 28, 762 
6-21 1,186] 1,097) 2, 23 «65 637 | 1, 295 443, 6 439.5 8838. 1 
6-21 | 31,358 | 30,782 | 62,140 | 15,568] 15,570 | 31,138 | 12,048 | 11,884 | 23,932 
6-21 11,965 | 11,486 | 23, 451 5,225 | 5,456] 10,681 | 4,158.5] 4,301.6) &, 460.1 
6-21 | 7,290| 7,095] 14,385] 3,707] 3,680] 7,387| 2,912 | 2,890 | 5,802 
6-21 1,142 | 1,033 2,175 634 583 | 1,217 453 | 433 | 886 
6-21 1,242) 1,840) 2,582 707 670 | 1,377 460 | 464 92-4 
6-21 780 873 | 1,655 516 467 | {83 3888 | 866 jot 
coo Ne. ee By 2, 017 526 GoGo] 1,132] 380 | 481 811 
6-21 910 984 | 1, 894 633 602 | 1,28 441 436 877 
6-21 2,398 | 2,440} 4,888 | 1,189) 1,194) 2,383 912 965 1, 877 
(BLY eae od (Saeceneee 3, 193 | 898 950 | 1, 848 751 950 1, 700 
1 974 965 | 1,939 646 | £97 | 1,248 474 467 941 
(Cpa) US aap oa (aaa, 3,345 | 1,011) 1,003) 2,014 | 704.8 718.3 1, 423.1 
6-21 1,724) 1,688 | 3,862 1,142} 1,131 2,213 9} 929 1, 840 
6-21 952 938 | 1, 890 525 6385 | 1,160 423 523 946 
6-21 1, 590 Vy 563o) 3, 153 859 822 | 1, 681 612 603 1, 245 
6-218 105 |) 1,079] 2, 181 490 479 969 oi 326 G8 
§-21 790 900 1, G90 570 646 1, 216 4i1 476 887 
G21 074,889) 2,032\) 3,991) 1,013 1,167 1) 2,170) 767.7 886.1 | 1, 653.8 
6-21 1, 054 | 1, 097 25, Jas 599 627 1, 226 458 479 937 
6-21 | 1,311] 1,328| 2,639 522 574| 1, 096 350 42 817 
6-21 | 2,096 | 2,214 4,310 925 $83 | 1,971 TAT Tey) 1, 596 
(CB |! ee ood A eee | Meee! Veeeeecs|ouceoed| b aeeeeE Be dace ay fhe occes oe Seen 
6-21 | 2,894 | 3,088 | 5, 982 1,374 | 3,484] 2,808} 1,080.5| 1,165.5} 2,246 
fel pA ed 8,922} 2,472| 2,528) 4,995] 11,7585] 1,886 8, 594.5 
C-21 | 2,201 | 2,092 | 4,293 1,108} 1,140] 2%, 248) 817 852 1, 669 


d Report furnished by A. S. Williams, clerk to board of education. 
éePrincipal of high school. f Clerk to board of education, 
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E = es a 
: "Ee ae a 
City or town. Superintendent. La ae 2 
ae ee 
es | S33 z, 
ia 
a x 3 cs 4 5 
oHIO—continued. | 
9 
ae A TCHR ae JAM CSRWerkn Obbmesemeceeeeee ernie Tit Oe 10,000 | 3, 299 
5 | Slot ot SAS He AV Conipton ts: eteees Aer 50,143 | 72,000 | 26,760 
& ||| OPADEING) SS esSA Sa Brae eaeaee scraoe PLO Od ben eee a eee mcameckoermoue 6, 250 6, 500 | 2, 196 
Bt BOG EEE < oo. ovanenenecne ens Wie so versolotrs.coeccnee- soe 5,812] 6,000 | 2,242 
BP ils cso cee ns cee nnsuoas Bdwardielos 6 ios :s0l ins ee 7, 026 9,000} 2,426 
ane MAOUMIGSLONWM sce ce se cemcces cases iH rendley caecens cee cisewescecetee 15,435 |...-----04 | &, 785 
: PABESVING wcccceccsuceceunenos \WeDeWasiieecese sce. Mawes eater 18, 321 24,000} 7,003 
| 
OREGON 
CHIL NETO 1 | a ae ee We, Fie pany tordiec, saa cscs see 20,549 | 384,000) 6,827 
Tete 2 eihes cc acseceiwedussces S.A, Pandled oc. ccccceedensce. f aees eee. a | 2, 340 
| PENNSYLVANIA 
BA MGM EGW Ila ecm on seine nian eset Le Belandigcceecoeceeeee tess 18, 068] © 22, 500)| Peeeee 
SB OWA! ee Sea cass wens sex. ece DoS. Welt ue. s oes teens oe 19, 716|)) 26,000 #4. ceeees 
| SRSIN tere anole fo Ma NMCHeteT es. sss ce eee 6,052 7, DUO Me seeeee 
SP Bbbcamer Halls. 0c eencescacee Dike be, Meu elipeeeces se cee meee 5, 108 8, 500 |< - se 
PION DenMelGM =. c2s.c-sessccnesee ss erie ech eee a ere 5, 200 7, 000 | Bioeters 
BOOM Pe UNGH Ol. 65.5. 2c ccc oe censns aw ee MeDoArried -c.45-beoces anmener 9,197 0 14,000 |b eee 
cnTh)) Clie ig) oe eee eee Matilda S. Booz..... eee sae 5, 271 C000 Ne- aeeece 
aol! (OST OIC Fa aa Coby Wunirien d a. .-<.26eeeeese 6, 209 7, 200 | ee ae 
oi ehomperspure ...-7--......-.. W. Ho Bockenberry 22.2225 .ee ee 6, 877 9, O00 Rao 
BRUNO MGEECE ficou cncoercenysccua as: Charles F, Foster..... asc < sae eee 14,996} 16,000 |..-.--.. 
PEM MG@ OMIA «css te ewe cee ewan se SoH GA ose. none cence: ae 8, 312 9,000 |..25_2e- 
422 | Conshohocken ...--...--.-----. Josep Ke ehlDOre: .<..c. cesaeeeee-s 4, 663 6,500 | 2,892 
Lee) | COL 5 ae ee eee eee A. D. Colegrove ...-.--..---+-000+ 6,250 1) 7, CO0)|2eaemeee 
fed Meat lG). 2s oo sence seco ee-s AW IDL STGITIW ACD. 4 «s- cece cceeee 6, 000 8, C0046 ---e ee. 
EMER UITNOS aces dc se ccn ce ces cus Tee Sto wlets coc acevesenceoeee k 6,009, 7,500] 1,754 
G1 AN | SBS cree ea ee eee William W. Co Scenes. 12, 049 15, 000) 2eceaee 
427 heHarrishure ..-.-.-... ee ree MEMO SH OOSEH ests ce ec eaat eee ane 30, 762 40) 0000 2eeeeeer 
AOS MBINAZTCLON 2-onocs2eneeccsccccees Davi deAeseiavman sacs saee cee eee 6, 935 10, C007 | 3252-52= 
Goo MW ONMSLOWD - <1 o0<cncnce onnaness TD, Ba. POUDSEOM cis eeecce seen coe oo Bb decce «coy )ees sae eee 
430¢) Mancaster....-.-+-..s0- BOE ABOLE Ae DUCT G tecale sea eise ae atciets of 25, 000 307000) | Sees 
SUI BIED CKOIRVICN <css,eceeaus oeecu oc AO 2s INGO. pas ocereonoeeccuoec i 000 7, 000! 1,509 
POW PONANOY ..oanecsscsaccenannaee William UL. Balentine ......-....-- ue O°000 bare: 
433 | McKeesport ....... SROnODSCHOAC Wharles Wie Dean Ge mwccedcccce ssn 8, 900 ARTO) ancodse 
AQT MAA VING ..-..0cnsacccesceacuse mMenny Ve EMotcwkissteecesscses os cla cece eer 11, 000 PG: 
Ao BI BNANGICOIG ....-0ccesces aeeecea- WilS. Monroe .......-00 FP Be (OG) Nooconase 
BUG MB er UASUG 2.24.2 c00cceracace sn 3". M. Bullock ..:.. caceescccooraes| 8 4180) ueGsg00 ||/=eemeeee 
437 | Norristown ....cescsee Saceewoee Joseph I. Gatwale Eee eens susan) deglled 16,000 |eeeeeee 
ABO ROUGO Rtg cei cle nn a's oc anecsace ss CESAMBI AIS COCK Aree temerc ccs acces 7, 315 TUNO00) | Sepeeter 
439 eehiladelohia ......-.... soccccue| dames MaCAlistereccesscccs cesses $47, 170 41, 000,187 |. 22a 
GiOMee ha nicvillo ...-.sc.0s-<- woe n WH Bh Luetstee a. cence lace ae 7000!’ 7,500} 1,962 
GIL ||) TPES ONE ee ae aaa are pecees sae GeOrcod. ONCkey mace cama. Sencar 156, 381 | 200,000 |........ 
AT PSIELSLONG ena sate cic os <cccieeee nan overt Siie lease eee ee ae ce (Ate J25060" | seeeeeee 
44O Melly imouuNeenees ccc s ces sos ccee es PatrickaMantingeeeeceesececes ones 6, 065 10,000 |22eeeer: 
Ad ATT Bs OGtSiglllGreciecc cls csc acc cw cece e TEE 006 JERR Go nesneonousoodene 18, 253 143000) |feeeeee 
Aa OW oO Oe as cise nace cnn ccnen ae George W. Pillips...2ce..-0<020 45, 850 75, COO |eeeeees 
AAGMESiienancdOalieen ec. cae aecces cee = i eACM Greer ane cme amen ae ener 10, 147 15,000 } ¢4, 270 
447 | South Bethlehem .......-....-. Owen iis Wilby eo. escu meee eee A 5, 500 7,000} 1,762 ’ 
44g] (Sodth aston ...-..-....-+----- S) WG Shnlint esse saccaes ee ee ie 5, 600 | 1,27 
AACA MR OY eee eee een ene nn es Robert F. Ditchburn suee mee cease 6, 000 &, 500 | 2, 216 
450 | Titusville......-.ssces.s-ce0e- RM, Srecter ....0 es a 9046 | 10, C00 | rem, J 
4510) Wiest Chestenece.c. cc. ene cc. - 5 Sarah W. Starkweather..........- 7,030 th (OUP oaocoone 
4531 Wilkes Barre .........--- ee A.W. Potter ..ccss0ccek ten cones |e eee 34, 000 | 10,167 
458 WM ValliaiMsporteses--\ccce cc snes o S. Eranseaw 2-2 ee oc eee eee eer 18,934} 27,090 | 10, 476 
Aaa BOT Ore coco eta ce ee cine a a niece's os W... HeShelley 22 in ccctenscisetestesee| seinen tte Bie=cielasiarert | 4, 052 
RHODE ISLAND. | 
dips) || JOS soASaaanaoneceoooducceodd de O. ReVMOlUS een emeneeeeteri crt 6, 028 | 7,000 | 2,312 
A5G | CrometOlscs.c2 os ensete= Doone. Aavon S. Haven.-..s2 eee 5, 940 6,30) | 2, G80 
457 | Cumberland ...... BES ONCE RO SOL Robert Murray, dil. seeites clear 6, 445 7, 300 | 2, 990 
AoSn Mastmerovi dence saaceesseecee sl G porne W.. Bliss: 2. 22s eeepc 5, 036 | 7,500 | 2, 732 
AOS ohmstOn cay etaia cesee eee eee RV... Wilson «.2<...seneeeeeee ee 5, 765 6,000 | 2, 774 
450 jl ING WOT bac< eg ecunactejeene eee eee enrco A.. Littlefield: seecmaseee 15,693 | 20,000 | 6, 297 
A618 ePawittcletsssencee scene Aivin B. Peaso ...<... agen 19,030 | 24,000 | 9,135 


a Information furnished by George A. Peebles, superintendent of Marion County. 
b President of board of school controllers. , ¢Hstimated. 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


Population 6-14. 


Legal school age. 


} 
| 
} 
} 


Whole number 
of children of legal 
school age. 


Whole number enrolled 
in public schools, 
excluding duplicates. 


tr 


ma evecne 


Uvesnaas 


4, 212 


| 4,414 
11, 032 
979 
“"7, 099. 
3, 678 


658 
655 
848 
790 | 
812 | 
1, 799 | 


£ 
a pa 
= Ba 
ca) ° | 
FH SI 
Q 40 
1, 451 2, 865 
12, 211 | 23, 243 
928 1, 907 
eines ees 1, 947 
1, 008 2,107 
8, 992 7, 63 
ere ieiere aioe 6, 082 
oreo 6, 417 
Biciers tarot 2,199 
oe Nei, 100) 
“el, 000 | 62, 000° 
“el, 250 | el, 250 | ¢2, 500 
“” "6800 | ¢1, 500 
820 1, 520 
“el, 400 | 2, 765. 
pace) ie 680 | 1,308. 
c900 |} ¢1, 800 
“el, 259 | cl, 368 | 2, 627 
"350 | 1, 700° 
“el, 900 | ¢3, 700. 
869 1, 527 
648 1, 323 
937; 1, 920 
"4,316 | 8,810 
c4, 986 | c9, 078 
1, 685 38, 511 
678 1, 336 
547 1, 202 
R28 1, 676 
789 1, 579 
791 1, 603 
1, 849 3, 639 
baer oe 5, 279 


ad Secretary of school board. 
e Supervising principal. 


3 
oo] e ot 
4 el 3 
oO 
A =| fy 
13 a4 45 
1,314 | 493 557 
9, 370 3, 588 3, 569 
1, 089 | 888 386 
1, 284 471 538 
1,389 534 526 
3,674] 1,411 1, 379 
2,980] 1, 931 117 
4,132} 1,425.4 1, 626 
SA Oh Mais cr erate 
D850 Ihe coco ee 
3,919} 1,566 1, 581 
1, 616 bol i) ) G35 
866 310 314 
1, 880 568 819 
~ 869 e275 325 
1,044 465 476 
1, 505 600 650 
OORT 4d omen | ee aie A) 
1, 650 715 748 
Teas 263 200 
‘biG | || Se. Gia. §) 
1, 434 500 440 
1, 344 379 506 
2, 436 963. 8 917.9 
6, 584 2, 057 2, 298 
1, 738 620 647 
1, 851 683 ia 
PUP | aie | Soe 
1, 360 569 621 
e585 639 608 
2, 246 783 943 
1, 901 710 802 
1, 202 398 524 
1, 910 665 720 
2, 405 854. 819 
1, 909 693 708 
ST, ERs | Ee eee a, 
OTe Leese ee ee 
ony coe EL ie Ale ee) 
1, 345 391 481 
1, 379 388 435 
2, 520 927 $81 
11,164 | 3,523 8, 884 
2, 580 807 903 
1,179 393 438 
1, 010 376 462 
1, 320 417 ole 
1D, GBY |oeGoeemod pecan 
1,108 295 401 
(ah, AR I Rae ae) | eeeeeees 
4,080} 1,409 | 1,492 
2) 0ny| Cae 
ROS NES occ ae A -See care 
3 Oe Sees sae = ote cllere cretererataiars 
1, WSS leaoaseage as boococodn. 
TS B6) VS osccecau oe Jeepers 
ile i PT ee ee 
2,317 17 788 
@ 9020 ccc. ao2e eee 


Average daily attendance in 
public schools. 


Sf Principal of schools. 
g Inclusive. 


is 

{=} 

a 

iG 
1,049 | 402 
7, 1e7 “4 408 
774 404 
1, 009 405 
1, 060 406 
2, 790 407 
2, 402 408 
3, 051.4 | 409 
Lh eee ae 410 
2, 625 4i1 
ane 412 
he ee a 412 
1,184 | 414 
624 | 415 
1,387 | 416 
e600 | 417 
941 418 
1, 250 419 
1, 837 420 
1, 463 421 
540 429 
1A ee oe 423 
940 494 
885 425 
1, 881.7 | 426 
4,355 427 
1, 267 428 
14i1 429 
2, 989 430 
1,190 431 
1,242 Vege 
1, 526 433 
i, ole 434 
922 | 435 
1, 885 436 
1, 673 437 
| 1,401 438 
101, 138 439 
[eee 440 
20, 397 441 
872 ‘| 442 
823 443 
1, 808 444 
7,407 445 
1,710 | 446 
830 | 447 
(838 | 448 
789 449 
1, 259 450 
696 451 
4, 217 452 
2,901 453 
454 
787 455 
543 456 
679 457 
1, 039 458 
807 459 
1, 605 460 
5 S12 461 
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TABLE 22, Part I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


ela a5 ; 
EB cae a 
an Se. ~ 
; om Eos = 
City or town. Superintendent. eS a= 8 S 
2 Awe Ss <a 
en! a — «© a aS 
S36 fae S 
(<2) & On oO ral 
| H [eu Cy 
i 2 34 | 4. oS 
RHODE ISLAND—continued. | 
SD PTE vidGNnCe 4.2 -0--00-000 000000 Horace Sc Tarbell: ce aege sence 104,857 | 120,000 | 40,478 
a0s\Meonth Kingstown.....-...----- Ath We Browns. saee eee ee 5,114} 5,600] 2,025 
DUMB ECCUOULY oc 2 ccs necocenawcnnncs Oe le WANTS oeaeetecosasssnos G6, 104 7,000 | 2, 331 
465 | NVIOONSOCIKCt esc ce ce nesnae cane | Cire! Op 05 (0) QE CN a ne mere perce 16, 050 20,000 | 7,045 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
AOCmMe@liarlestON....i..--s-.eeseesne+ Ment). (A TCiMerosce oscee niceties: 49, 984 58, 000 | 10, §92 
AGME@ OLIN DIG. ee ms eeiceacc steers sae: DSB vohnsonees. sas se ees sce see 10, 036 125000) eee 
POMBReTeCUVING .cccces soe ens sciences William &, Morrisom...2... <...28 1539) F067 ||. meee 
| | 
| TENNESSEE. 
CO MECIRANOOGA.....2 accesses -=- oc CPOE reer rene reer | | 12, §92 29,701 } 6,870 
US RENIN ec coe neon on «ccm cet Oh. Wecatiamcs vec. cecee see = | T5226 8,000 | 2,590 
PM aACka0l socccu< scanned sauces oe Prank mM, Smith .....-.l2e2ce=<cee.- cee se 3, 840 
AeA OSavAll Qhenac csc cc cess sens eee Albeutetublveesss caeceneees cme ae | Fae 28,185 | 6, 588 
AS UMPNUG MSc occ co cee cse.ectee cect Cliarles: Ha Colliergsccosneenseeenee 33, 503 cee 17, 645 
Peon) CLLY 22-5 ance oo sces denen JE HAne Mon eee cc soccer cece 5, 000 6,000 | 1,531 
| | [ 
TEXAS. | | 
475 W Austin...--------- 22 Toh: DV inn «.2.s.<.seeee- ose | 31,013} 20,000] 4,592 | 
AOA MED LOIN AM eee eass case cece os So 2 WeOHelanne 22.6. soceee coer eeee 5, 500 6,000 | 2,310 
a MES TOW NS Vall Oueac es ao ccc ose aa on William Welly 02.25.24 ees e eee 6, 200 | 5,000 | 2, 763 
G08) |, JO IPNGO 65 se nene esata Aes (Og OS (UKE aes Seer rscres Eoeemol ere occpok 10,500 | 1, 04% 
ATi MEO LGINVOGUN 2.5 cesses seen o po | CAV ex OGG cee co. eee esters sot 20, 000 21,000 | 3,22 
t SOMMG ANY GS CON). ccccccn ccc sccseneece JACODPBICOWICE cece ce essere eres ree eee: 407588 eae. 2 es. 
CMe EO s 20 os cass eneaes sun ecel WV GORDULUOD ~ «ancceuweeeeue. cece 16, 513 36,463 | 9, 805 
AS OMMBIAIESUING oo. aes ss - sa ece cece ces ME MROGGeTS 2.2220. 5 eens 2, 997 5,000 | 1, 638 
A OOM SIOGIDAN! . cc sccs ccceee ee oases ENG SOME 1llGmeecceecme seme teeee 6, 093 13,500 | 4,165 
aeL| | ON S07 fe one ene JoNeGallaicher® 2.2. ssneeeees 2 oe 8, 6&0 18,000 | 5,176 
UTAH 
U8) | (CYC aeons 10, JG AOI ONG sooo podeoodcucce 6, 000 | 7,500 | 2,173 
VERMONT. | 
486 | Brattleborongh ..........------ Alvert D. Spaulding... nue scree: 4, 933 | 6,000 | 1,210 
A SMM RUAN ec 2 eccccc cececcmee-| Lala bemplOsseerenccssccs see meen 6, 500 10,000 | 2,399 
AEST StrOuNsDULYy ~6.s+-sceesee-- ce Dp JES OCU poocesonoasaEeesedc: 5, 800 BW) ieacoccse 
VIRGINIA. 
20) IRGC Richard Ts. Carne ...-.s-eseeeee-e- 13, 658 14,500 | 5, 234 
490 | Fredericksburg.......-..------ 1B IN Crane mne Ul sageaoecqoocooedd 5, 010 5, OO" |Pectecriee 
So WMIEGHCIUUNS 2... n ccc eeetenee es We GAGS ee cece nee scigeaie ob elector eo 18,381 | 6, 794 
GO) | INICIO cc docu ase caer ce NVilltany Me wiones tse. sees. seca. fee Oe) 29,879 | 7, 065 
ANE] CRMC to: ee a aI BON fee oes: See ce em 21, 656 22, 000 seer 
A OUR IP EVICHIDOM GM es cclccic ccc ac ces ec ce = John Cane. os ee ee 78, 000 80, 000 | 23, 415 
AOR Seno =. 4a eee W.. WiiRobertson.......2:25. 222228 G, 752 8,000 | 2, 0&0 
49 GUM NVANCNEStClier «ccc ecssces os - as Mauricé MM. Lbyneh-.-.22e2 2. <0" 5, 000 5,300 | 1, 794 
} 
WEST VIRGINIA. ie 
AO (ey RC hale stn ase 26 oe ee seen acne a= Richard. Gaillo.2.2hsccsoeee eee 4, 250 | 6,000 |....---- 
JOSH BN UA GINS DUT Cemeeecciceceticiscs «oe J: AL OOX oo. csce ens este eee een tee een ee eon 2, 394 
SOOM BAY Heelin teeter cistectelecieicielsieie'= = We He An dersonueeene see eesceeeee 31, 186 29, 928 | 12, 190 
WISCONSIN. 
DOOR MAMET occcse seem eee eer + PAC BB) Waliitmianeee es see eeniceee ces 8, 005 11,000 | 3, 804 
SUM MS ClOnbme <1 sce sere eee = eis eee ul Ax Smith scecmoenemeeerceeceer 6, 000 | 6, 500 1, 573 
BR) ta Bere titles aes eiee Oech Oe eeAode INE NID OUSON. eee eee cemeieec cet 3, 870 4, 350 1,413 
BO |) ioral Chil SOAS wares sooonconconnse ON. Motchell 120... -Seeeeeeeeee 12, 776 12, 000 5, 254 
PIM TTeeHMSAY ...0. coc esac secu SisC. Crasvford ...----.:amesses=-—Rpe-= eee 7,111 | 2,679 
BS | asvesitOscosqressceosacooadace (Oh SIRI MGRES. GecaccegancaccasopDoed 10, 009 12,500 | 4,292 
SUGaelNenoslia sso ee eeeeeeeeeecere James Cavana@h....0..-82s-es6-er 5, 029 | 5,500 | 1, 853 


a Inclusive. ; bd Chairman of board of trustees. 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


Whole number Whole number enrolled 
of children of legal in public schools, 
school age. excluding duplicates. 


Average daily attendance in | 
public schools. 


Population 6-14 
Legal school age. 


Female. 
Total. 
Total. 


Male. 


@ | Male. 
« | Female. 


l=) 
ag 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Loreena MR 
} 
j 


18, 664 | a5-15 | 11,556 | 11,835 | 23,391 | 8,555! 8374] 16,929| 5,870 | 6,488 | 12,358 | 462 
; 


934 | a5-15 STON, Gc0O 1 roi 408 453 BOzN-c-..-.-0 ho... ae 618 | 463 
1,075 |a5-15 | 693) 654) 11347; 817} 789] 1,606| 512 696 | 1,108 | 464 
3,248 | a5-15 | 2,002| 2,069] 4,071| sé] 92] 1,858 ].-....-...[....... 00 1,587 | 465 

| 
| 
5,501} 6-16 | 3,383] 4,120] 7,503] 3,200] 3,975] 7,175| 2,478 | 3,079 | 5,557 | 466 
Syae) cea ee eM) oe) "ces ae eas a ae || a6 521 | 1,007. | 467 
Be aie lt | Gale ee ca) a | | ee! be ee ee) eee | eee Oh ee. 2 te 
Sresils) G21 fh) 2,867))) 3,011)! 5,878) 1,935) 2124) 4,049/1.........4..------me 2, 464.2 | 469 
1,331} 6-21 | Losi| 1,135] 2216] ‘528| 610] 1,138| 400 404 804 | 470 
opie cole :. 2. .Mo..s..| H soca he... Meee SOR Ml. ec. tl ee 1,101 | 471 
3387 | 6-21 | 3,012| 2,625| 5,637| 1,363 | 1,571] 2,934] 4,034 | 1,216 | 2250 | 472 
sont} Gea) | ae a eae 15,012 | 21527) 2960| 5,487 |_........ Hit 2. 3365 | 473 

787 | 6-21 645|  665| 1,310] °'480] 392] '802|"” 2i5 316 531 | 474 
9372 | 7-21 | 1,207| 1,319| 2,596) 1,238] 1,278] 2,526] 979 | 1,099 | 2,008 | 475 
1,198 | 7-17 507| °757| 1,314) '510} ‘5a2} 1,093] 995 473 770 | 476 
iedo7N G16 gio]  sis| e74| 306|/ 281] 587] 9264 207 am | 477 

BA ei0d ae, Ab-2ok. J TAN Steals GOS We Gig... be 397 | 478 
1,665) 7-18 | 1,199 | 4,233 | 2,439] 1,200] 1,133] 2,38540..00... 2222. 1,503 | 479 

eet. 8-16 |.....22|--s-]--2.2 1,904 2096] 4,000 [1,623 | "i,801 | 3,514 | 480 
SOC UM er iGe 0)... 4,500 |... Aine oe f) Cit | eee, | eoey. 7 1.911 | 481 

BiG | 8-16 345|  407| 752] 254] 313) 567| 154 195 349 | 482 
o) 1G) || a ae gee, ee ae 5, 200i. Aeon Lt Pils... 20. 22 767 | 483 
Tarvin | eck) | ee gees | peat 3 501k... ieee e Der] (Meee || Beene & 1,324 | 484 
1,092 | 6-18 BIO 75 1,534) 736 589% 4, 275'8._.,... Mc .a-o--- 620 | 485 

aad |" ok | ea | oe Ue | ee emi be) Rae "ie, |e lee 486 
JIGS |\( ee Lee, (aa Pig | ame ee a) ee) | BS 797 | 487 

ee ee ee el ce,.c I... Al cea § OGO Nc. Sa, 2s, eens, ae ape 

| | 
2,696 | 5-21 | 2,475] 2,371} 4,816)  sco| 7o7| 1,576] 649 508 | 2,155 | 489 
mei! Om eM cles. 2h... Mee MM aL elo... | 705, 50 
8,499 | 5-21 | 3,089| 3,201 | 6,290| 1,338| 1,581 | 2,919| 988 | 1,915 | 2,203 | 491 
3,638 | 5-2 | 3559| 3.621| 7180| 1102] 1230] 2,3382| 7563] '730.5| 1,486.8 | 492 
es eee eel t) 1,461) Deoinh 3. 112ll) 1,054 | 1,147 Phe. 201 | age 
12,059 | &21 | 10,295 | 11,454 | 31,679 | 2793] 5.586] 8 .379| 2424 | 4’eag | 7272 | 494 
1,071 | 5-21 anole Gov | 1,920)|| 537 |W) ais Pa osnl|.....|.. . 2. 2! | "752.9 | 495 
921 | 5-2 g39| 822] 1661] 412] 9g87|- 799) 272 260 530 | 496 

| | 

| | | 
_sccdt Ge | Pee AL. ue eee ea 8, BL. be 
cso ie Orme i o0ait) 980] 92,0524 671\P) | Gag) 1,228 .....--.4L-.....colhdcce csae! 498 
6,295} 6-21 | 5,280 | 5,170} 10,450| 2,4c0| 2,490| 4,950) 2085 | 2,007 | 4,182 499 


RI) 148 ece- wMd et |e (eee FA 786.3 501 

684] 4-20 674 662k! 1,386 ene. Pee), GOO Rees | [neeeeeeees 568.3 502 
eae OMe 2,435 | 2,550) 4,968 8 1, 20R, 1204) 2 951 IL..-...--l.-..-----| | 1,656 | 503 
fo ces 20 ae 1, 302 | 1, 230 )) 2.533 616 pew 1,198 o......8! ee eee } 892 504 
2,577 | 420 | 2,038] 2,020] 4,058 706 S89) 1,588 i! 530 || 615 1,145 | 505 
8o7 | 4-20 | ae 862 | 1,752 BoaIMWEION! G72 fl. .....28.4 Se. came 4538 | 506 


e County superintendent. d Acting superintendent. 
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TABLE 22, Part I.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1888-87. 


City or town. 


i ’ 


WISCONSIN—continued. 


| a 

a2 

Bes 

Superintendent. a 

ee 

— 2 

| a 

oo 

EX — 

x 3 
SEE | Lo O10 1 yee 9 ae BS lbert Hardy... oces.n sce. cone 15, 000 
SO SMP SONyceaeescaclecs aceccecle ed Weel Béaclie@ acne s.cec neo. Cee ae. serene eet 
OUT MMMIONINVATIKEG 2. ccccccwces-ssccued William FE. Anderson .......-..--- 115, 578 
OMIM ela his sraces sa c.c<c.secics a/cmmn lars iitobert?S hielllgmeeensecee ccs anece ae 4, 202 
OIPNRO CONUO See cers ccac sect camer D> Pe Moriarty cies cn oseeten cess oor 4,178 
OPAMIPOSIWEK OSI. o.ccccacccceieeie ciceme cereal NAAN Gord one gestae cameos oe 22, 064 
USM OGGAT Om cciscis ac cleciecewcsccee ces AVS  otroudmencccesencc seasons ct 5, 501 
Ody MINA CIN Oe eee sacs aia eysiecretelase so1er- | H.G. Winslow .....see- Ree ete ana cte 16, 031 
Dio MPOUENOV OAT. ..ccse.c scemeec. oot George Heller oo. 6227.2 29e See 
olOM Stevens Point.......-.--..----4 ranks We Cooley. -.sses-oeeroe se 6, 005 
UMM UIKCST Aico cc cc gee ce c's acetic George Hmlvecded oascasee deere es ae 2, 700 
ES MVE US UU eee spe citer eee | Charies V. Bardeen....-.......0-: 4, 200 


ee 


a Principal of schools. 


in 1886, actual or 


Total population 
estimated. 


eer wewonas 


180, 099 
5, 000 
4, 800 

25, 000 
6, 000 
22, 000 
13, 000 
3, 000 
5, 000 
9, 000 


Population 4-21. 


A 


3, 061 


XN 


STATISTICS OF CITY’ SCHOOL 


1886-87; from replies to inquiries by 


SYSTEMS. Som 


the United States Bureau of Education—Continucd. 


: ¢ | Whole number | Whole number enrolled = 
| = of children cf legal in public schools, SE Chae an 
=] ti s school age. excluding duplicates. I i 
en = = — 7 
B | & Te s g 
cS i os : a ai : a ra : oS ei 
eo ate | & AN ae) Ble ike 5 = 
FA 4 eA es o a i Ss We a os a 
6| y¥ s | 9 | 10] a2 | 12 | 48 | 14 15 iG 
i = Tein eat 
| | 
$,845| 4-20 | 3,677] 3,834] 7,511| 2,006 | 1,873 | 3,879] 1,315 1, 265 2,580 | 507 
POOLE 4-20 ips... - oe | | en ae 2. V3G4P. Sen. =.leeeee aoe (ALM ee eeoreeed ecscocaood lrocoeacser 508 
30,391 | 4-20 | 28,786 | 30,578 | 59,364 | 12,590 } 12,014 | 24, G04 |.......-.. | See... 16,620 | 509 
911 | 4-20 852 928 | 1,780 | 515 OHSS | wel OOSM Nericte scree sarc aerate 660 510 
673 | 4-20 674 CEO) aa Pe oommalmeasocese REL STAN tee remiereie |nteme seree Ow Moi 
CTO WE 4-20 1) 8,460 8) 8,712) 7, 1784-2 ...-.fe-0n---- Pea) | LE Me Ses sek 1, 623.3 | 512 
840 | 4-20 819 S2Zay Me, OAT Serer ners errr OOS Pace see alee cee ce ee 620 518 
3,686 | 420 | 3,487] 3,630] 7,117] 1,490] 1,474 | 2,964] 1,135 1, 115 2,250 | 514 
2.673} 4-20 | 2,667} 2,554] 5,221 86 Boat Dan. eee eee eee 1,218 4/515 
2,048 | 4-20 2, 634 1,357 | 3,991 | 1,454 824 | 2,278) 1,224 721 1, 945 516 
567 | 4-20 548 | AN) |) Se BR aeeclbesoaoce CIM Peres is lemmnmeeine 520 517 
1,482 | 4-20 1, 454 | 1,440 | 2, 894 | 838 SOEs el G4 ORR Docc aees | oe ese mee 910 518 


eR EE EE SRE REA 2 METI Se RST SS SOME TEARS TR, ar BR TEDSTER STC a PS 
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TABLE 22, Pant II.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, 


Cie Go DOH 


onan 


City or town. 


Number of days schools 
were taught 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


ys 


Total attendance in da 
of all pupils. 


Whole number of 
teachers in all public | High schools. 
schools. 


; z 
© ° 
é ‘a a z a 
a| 8 & ee 
a fH a H is 
i 17 18 19 20 Ps I 22 23 
ALABAMA. 
| 
Birmingham ..... Peotone. 3: 177 205,497 10] 27 37 4 96 
IMOITG eee es ccccic oe were esis inte 181 869, 751 24 56 &0 8 320 
OME COMMONLY sic. sseenccsec=sune 160 222, 400 i) 30 35 5 172 
DIGUINae eet coeuest ccwee ec eect 180 108, 864 4 j4 18 |... 28) eee 
Malad e Came eccesiace cee cess esas 187 23, 936 2 5 T |ascenc eae Seer 
ARKANSAS. 
HOR Smithers decse sce sce se sss 390 199, 500 5 17 22 3 98 
TOUS DEIN OSs cecesie wesc cele cis sibs sl sic cine ofelisie eis ais sieieisialeve ol| sictevsisicisro||sietereie seis 18 | .cs0e.00] seers 
Mn itUloplvoc lowe a esisis oe oo eee 173 368, 580 5 48 53 4 138 
CALIFORNIA. 
ME GSPATIOCICG Sao aac cu uses eceen cae 166 548, 298 8 77 85 4 172 
WIT RVENAIIO .oaoscdsesbe esoobasoulces couen ponunopoasoacc 14 35 49 il 24 
@alclam ee eenc case ce ciecise scsle es 204 1, 211, 204.5 12 138 150 12 400 
Sacramento ...---.. obopteeonen 190 579, 310 5 | 84 89 5 129 
AMPHLAN CLS COsstete cess scisiicls eco 218 6, 830, C&8 60 G39 7H) 29 | 1,174 
SanmOsG.ccescecesessseacccs. 200 380, 331 8 40 48 3 78 
COLORADO. | 
PAIS Clee ne cinicisiscicie a /cinieicle sas ale «= 143 57, 915 2 | 7 9 1 14 : 
Colorado Springs... ce. --e--e8- 183 122, 065 it 18 19 3 67 | 
WeeadvillG. sco es ccceccs Ueietatminiers 160 113, 165 1 138 19 2 28 | 
WOO ersciasseseccces dena eee 180 70, 920 1 12 13 3 74 
CONNECTICUT. | | 
MI SEDO be 222 morass a oileceeate| omecwne=|aere ee = wees 4 121 125 7 | ecaeeie 
pigs HO eat: tina oceaasestes ues eee 200 156, 400 4 25 29 2 77 
PTV ees ete ayensic oicraic'e « sieicicla se TOO" [el eeemeeenece 3 27 30 0 0 
(Ciraci\walel’ Gusosqepsoooeeoesna se 200 136, 600 4 Pf Be Bee sae bp aceesoc 
(GHROUU ae GhooneRenOCe Eee noo 180 112, 585 7 15 DoS eciieve harcore ett 
JESTER aoe eSCereSeeeoreccc 193 926, 6&9. 5 24 141 165 Wy 636 
TCSII Ue eS 1G0. leeeseeeeeeee == 6 | 27 33 2 62 
PIMC HES ECL teres ess oie cetere. a ciate are 185 170, 654 3 28 Sli diec ene Wee 
PR oe conic ceewcncaaess 200 505, 800 8 64 72 5| 226 
IM MON CTONE I. ccic se cue sccc ec en= es 200 EPL eS Soeees Hocooo de 24 7 85 
Nia@mCatuck.....+:-.<ss-s noeeaie 200 111, 400 2 17 19: jcc cece ec) eeeeeeee 
Ne we iitain < 622 nw. 32 wee oo 190 292, 220 - 3) 40 43 5 150 
ING WHILE NON oo o.0 0. cassie oe es esc: 200 1, 985, 200 19 | 285 | 804 18 746 
ING WHION MOM 6-6 ccc once sce ess 195 304, 395 2 28 | 40 3 85 
ICA Us ee 196 119, 540. 4 1 17 | 18 3 2 
INGE CAE See c viniclcicies's acc claws sou 200 139, 800 1 30 3L 0 0 
Na lanme | lees eco. os ce wicce ee cee 185 92, 500 4 16 20 feces omelets 
TROIS pasa AS enone Soa es Sapa ere 200 117, 200 2 17 1) seSansanilocoscess 
TIN MTN pers eraievs Steers re ce we cc > 180% BB Meee 3) 10 15 2 5a 
ROC KSVANWG eee clsre sci cicicn.a'socics sis 180" Wacecececsectes 2 27 29 3 G5 
Statlondperrrer secre: sec. ece ce |ou Cee Le Saree 4 21) Wj 25-1 ace cele = ere 
S CAINE ORG mrreseres ea clet ticle’. eco ccicie'| suites ore Bete oc enya eereys i 68 75 #}] aeeoote 
HRMNO MUP SOM ere eeee es cele sac cies <:e.s eVS0. Wise eater sasee 5 13 1S) | eeonooay Poconos 
DELAWARE. 
INiewal astlemenesceicr cciccisicisias - 200 86, 200 1 8 9 i 46 
Wilmington ........ meets Scie ci 198 1, 221, 660 1 166 167 a 229 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Weashingtone. sp sccemecs 2-562 e's 183 4, 733, 478 71 549 G20. | saaeeaen 1, 103 
FLORIDA. 
Te yoiest:.5.2cs eee 120 we 57,720 4 1 15 | 1 24 


a Text-books are free to indigent children. 


b Text-books on physiology flee. 


ce Does not prevail in some districts. 
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for 1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


Evening 
schouls. 
a 
Fs 
4 = 
= 2, 
g 3 
al Py | 
S4. Dye || 


Number of teachers nec- 


0 0 
ee 3 ce al 
Reet aelousca 
(aoe Ale 
3 108 
> 110 
8 | 3, 230 
8 210 
1 72 | 
4 56 
0 0 
= iW 515 
i 12! 498 
0 0 
— * 6) 200. 
13 769 
0 0 | 
0 0 
07 0 
—_ 4\ 186 
Q 0 
oo 3/92 
2 100 
al 25 


d Text-books free in evening schools. 


essary to supply the 


enoarwe 


Number of public school 
buildings. 


Ha bo 


Number of sittings in all 
public schools. 


79 


5 | 


a 


28, 163 


80 


q Bs 
= ~ Annual salary | Average an- 
a. © . |of bigh school] nual salary of 
oO wg principals. all teachers. 
25 nes 
o 4 
SS i) a fel 
ma an 
oF cm) c F 
Gen ie on © Cs) 
a iS) Lege (eel 
— ae) é ow 3 S 
so Wa We Ta gi & 
fc 4 Pe cy Al ey 
29 | 30 | sa | a2 | a3 | sa 
|. 
| 
500 | $2,000 | $990 |........ $675 | $450 
2.24) 2, 0001]/ 1,600) soo, 800 | 450° 
ioe! 100r 1,425nt _.._ 4, 1, 425 500 
TOON) 1; 200 P22 ae... 685 338 
eal 1, 800 f) 1200mh. 5.2. J. ail 504 
© 'a75iill 1; 800) 1,200.2... 500 | 500 
O54 ih) 2,200) 8) He0St i) .c-2-s. 945 765 
206 GON Me ot le 2. eee, a 
1,309 2,400! 2250 0} 1,391 755 
1, COG 1 A00W 72.500 |.. 22... 1, 900 682 
12, 167Kf | 4, 0001) 3,000 |......4. 1,577 902 
Toa) 1, 500M) 1,500 |-.2...22 i, 170 703 
| 
15), 1,350) ) 990 |--.-.. 21 | 1,170] — 900 
BON) © (OOM aeeee. 900 2,000 700 
SOOM de 40 Semeeece Vee cae 578 
ee er 1,800 \hweee} = BLOM A GS 
775 | 2,500] 2,500 812 | 1,675 500 
3 450 | 1,600 700 992 397 
510 Visas See eA eS 967 300 
S07 Ncc-s eee ete Se. | 332 
201 | 2... eee ee Re Oe 
ew 1, 000 Mime te a Re eo 
Nae OP Le rere a 1, 400 | 600 500 380 
40 [.2..5, eee (ee 610 337 
1.200 800} 1,800! 600} 1,256 464 
S50) 2, 000 eee 4! US eee | 1, 200 440 
BUN ee eee 000 We... 8. 1, 000 383 
1, 500 500 | 1,900 AN] eee & 450 
68,1080 )55, 0000 Cs 700M... 2 1,717 | 508 
Bi Ree eeeer la suoee h Pale COR. . ee Caso ae: 
Le ee a Bee 1550, (Al 1, 530 463 
5251) 2, 250 toe. A 15904 590 
BON Se ce (I Ee | | ro pe 
12 fog oe Le 1, 050 397 
250-25... eS 1,200) 0... ob 650 325 
200 Iomeosee! al, 00,1, Sees (ae | | 
E9 ee ee ee 
i BOOM, co Ae 18 Nee Ste wt af 
40) 1, 000018 gr000lE__...- 1, 000 365 
is eee 1,600 | 1,300} 1,000} 1,300 450 
| : 
ae Sari 1,098] 611 
400 cd ae ee, ee ee 


| Free text-book system ? 


No @.. 


No.... 


e Some grades were taught only 150 days. 


Or Dor 
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TABLE 22, part H.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


RD mn 
2 Pp Whole number of 
a rg teachers in all public | High schools. 
. rae ae schools. 
a, aa | 
Se) Suey 
City or town. eee ee 
Se | 22 | : 
ae Se a a a a 
2 i < 5 S e 2, 
=) $ oS o io) o 5 
A Ee a KH | a a x 
1 Ay 18 19 20 ei Zz 23 
GEORGIA. 
AGRA CTI CUS tcnas «1-56 es /cse es cite te 180 | 92;222 4 1 15 2 40 
Go || AWG oe eee enoeeEorererereas - 158 126, 874 3 17 20 0 0 
[BOL AGIE inp) aes Se is ae 200 | 1,188, 800 9 86 95 g 495 
EY || ARNIEISIES Gomeneoeee SodnHOUsEdES 250 750, 000 8 32 40 3 150 
OUPMC OLUMIDUS) sce scec ecclccescee ee cee 190 2359220 3S <8 | 31 0 0 
MANTA Ollvew siete es wxs seleeloes en's wise 178 2299, 264 2 35 37 5 179 
OI MMI OMO rit: aciec cee ss jonewer sce 171 98, 806 a) 14 ag 0 0 
DOW SAVANNA ccc cece. cic cece sesso 200 548, 000 8 52 v0 ff 183 
ILLINOIS. 
OL aM MACUL OL utente cierciesiwiece silars cael sieiw' o's eisre/aceaal| Wiviererereietcyetae SAL cian ete Bi eaters ce Abe: ccd eee 135 
DOME owallGese cme eee oar elec or slrele = 201 401, 648 12 36 48 3 97 
56) (bloomington ....<-.-6... peanntalbeasesée 436, 065 2 | 93 75 6 191 
a || Conon: ee a er 160 164, 758 2 20 | 9% 3 62 
BONING ligt e ORs. oo scone cet ec cae <: 195 | 12, 263, 207 68| 1,539| 1,607 50 | 2,087 
Bie) |p JOR WNINIGY Seeneseesoececseoreneee 195 325, 068 5 48 3 100 
COMB) Ccatitnseto=. - once me sce esos os ac 176 362, 208 6 34 40 7 297 
GUTH St Sus IuOWIS sc. c nis nt cane ae oa 200 869, 498 als} 29 Ce eee een dcinocooc 
Og | CIES 6 ee 190 287, 273° 3 42 45 3 113 
CoIR UP eienp0gd 2-2-2025. eer ce sons 200 412, 147 6 56 62 6 160 
eb || TSE TSICh pre oA Beran ameerer 191 145, 041 1] 18 19 | 33... | eee 
OSIIEG Alen prec oetacccecc ce eeckee ce 195 124, 800 2) 18 20 4 96 
30) | (CaN Ge) oa eee 180 281, 340 ®, 37 30 3 115 
OF) Le Revol a0) a 178 219, 536 0 38 38 4 108 
GoM oletpeeenccks cece cece ccceces 198 391, 446 3 54 58 4 140 
POR KAKES, 6.5 6ccrecceccccasenes 194 130, 950 i 20 21 3 53 
OME WRC 2 nc ce cee ve ec coden cn. 192 142, 036 Be 19 21 a 73 
lmbeleipehtield cso... cc cece ccc 176 129, 664 2 15 17 3 117 
WOME en dOth......-.sssccceasenneons: 185 87, 508 2 8 10 3 42 
MOM NIOUING 2. vcs -- sane nce. ceecen see 175 259, 175 4 36 40 3 S2 
48 | (CDG nee 196 224, 211 LI 30 DIL. |ocwentere-| steerer 
AD | 17300) 5a een ee Sense 184 122, 411.3 Tt 21 2D 3 105 
HOMME oS co nace eee scevveveccers 178 165, 540 3 20 23 3 3 
C7 | (Cec) 2s sa anne eee 198 894, 357 9 115 124 9 301 
Ine || JP oe ee ne Maint Ieee 3 cele 2 al 19 q 70 
Ta On gle: i ere 196 481, 016 3 5a ips 5 152 
Be WMP OCMMEOT vlan soccer en sceoseccey 195 515, 174 2 73 75 io 222 
Ea etoehelsland 2. .000.00-0se----48 177 31, 666 4 42 4h 5 135 
82 | Springfield ...... ee a eee | 180 477, 720 8 73 81 9| 289 
83 | Streator.....--.. madocose csesAa 200 290, 200 1 31 Oo afstetetmeete | eeeio sce 
STO VIOWNOTAM sone. ec. 25 eee ae 200 140, 890 3 17 20 3 | 82 
INDIANA. | 
Som ONIONS ere cen mn ece on 2-2, 180 202, 500 4 19 Ze 3 115 
SG Omi WAORUSWALIG ean. -scccess 5c! 180 178, 920 4 21 | 25 2 68 
Oy | Miers. --...-.-----....- 195.5 926, 475 19 133 | 152 11] 320 
Soa MMORGM UM ereciscs sooscc esses ~ =. 192 596, 032 6 107 | 113 10 243 
ft) || GOSOSR saeeoscuneSoaooeseoreeee 180 Seecar ea ecm 2 23 25 3 | 98 
90 | Indianapolis .........- poeeeaens 183 1, 977, 890 All 279 300 15 623 
We leietersomwlll@w cers... c---sccece 4 180 241, 246.5 8 32 4) 3 107 
QORIE INO WOM Omereeiyeiscte(sieisis <\ee seas el, 125, UTIE9 5 12 17 3 126 
Ce3y (UDA) IEGEES oeocacqsoouatoaotbaeoey Memaneee eeeeasocosoae 3 24 PA 5) 115 
Opel nencebuLsemerntciscsscs << -148| 190 |lk asec 6 12.| 18 2 40 
ComILO CANS PONY = emer crescisias)= - a1. 179 240, 148.5 4 84 38 | 4 118 
OOM NichiPam@@ity Ge-...2ss0s5.--.. | 193 130, 082 4 Wy 21 | 3 ¢ 
OW AN ENGUTIC TOM ee sere oe rarer lelersiers.os/-4 186 173, 532 2) 1 21 | 3 113 
Se WNew Albany .2oe-5cecesences <2. 180 396, 720 10 | 45 55 3 ie 
OGUT SR Greate. s Saciesiocene etree ertie a-14 187 158, 015 5 | 16 Dil 4 109 
OOM MRI Ghimonl decease ceemen cee oee eee} 180 363, 059 5) 99 | 60 q 134 
TOP SERA be As eeeroe Gocoonoceonest | 178 186, 474 4 15 19 | 2 32 
102s | ESouthebendieen.ssereneoeee seal el tS 293, 735 | ) 40 | 49 4 134 
D035 errea:teittte «5020s eee a. ee | 187 651, 956 12 92 104 | 10 $23 
102) -V inecennes.....cucceuee ose cee! 196 191, 100 | 2 21 227 5 112 
1054) Washington... .caeeeess cs. ay 170 108, 970 fa 12 | 19 | 2 76 


a Text-books are furnished by the city at low prices. 6 Text-books are freo to indigent children. 
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+ © rc mal ce 
: $4 Q = aa Pr Annual ae, Averazean- | ¢ 
Evening A a A ae ° . |of high school | nual salary of 3 
schools. ae | n a o3 } we principals. all teachers rs 
on Q- aS BS 2S | 3 Ss 
ay eee ele aS co rd 
os |ah| 3S |] S64 | bE | E 
| 3a 8.5 =o ae ey es "2 
+ ec wm Vo ra } 5 
ace eS 2 | at 5 rm 
a er sl SF Se oS Cy a 
3 MisGs | Sl oe i) ea | ae | 3 é é 
mn Hy H oot Lees} t 
re a f2sc| 2 Rey ga, a5 3 a 2 a oe 
Fs & Peas] & a 5 Bi au & 3 FI e 
oO S soa = A LA A py } oO ey °o 24 
| = 
Za | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 29 30 3a 32 33 34 | 34A 
ee Nee -s 15 2 788 50 | $1,256 | $900 |..-.----| $473; $448 No....| 46 
0 0 20 4 976 300 | 1,500 640 SO ph ee. | 28) | No....| 47 
jceedee | eee 95 12| 6,400] 1,000} 2 000} 1,600] 1,200 1,410] 614 | No... 48 
0 i) 2, ee it se.- 2: 2,009 | 1,800} 1,250 (p4t!) Bae ew eee a No....) 49 
0 0 31 G6 | 1,440 300 1,600 |----- o Alg- se en ee Noa@..| 50 
0 | 0 37 7 1,600 200 | 2) 000 | 1,350} 720 900 405 | No....| 51 
0 | 0 16 5 874 208 | 1,500 RON | b Gaede d 675 495 | No.. 52 
0 0 60 9 3,500] 1,200] 92 800} 2,000 |-.-..--- 1, 500 700 | No....] 53 
| | 
564 | | 
aoe eee] Se ee | eee Pee es £1 7 a ead ee ee ee eee 54 
ol 48 6| 2,500} 730 |""5"o99 | 1,300 |------ =| (505) | No 6.1) 53 
__ oak | 15 11| 2,800} 1,100} 4)599 | 1,100 |-------- 489 | No...,| 56 
ee ee. 22 Gi 1,073 277 | 1,300 |---°- 22° 600 | 360 347 | No, aot 
104 5, CCl... - 95 | 77,041 | 43,500 | 4 500 | 2, 467 0 | 1,840 698 | No..../ 58 
(Sconce | 48 6 | 2,806 400 | 1600| 1,200 Ty peed zas=a,|l Nomeeelnano 
0 | 0 40 Sh G2, 250 ||4--c 2. | 9/099 | 1,300 |-------- 926 448 | No....| 60 
ponerse: \, Sees 2 44 C1 Goueoee 30 | 1,500 |--2e----[to rr ence rene fee ee---| No----+ 6L 
0 0 45 tut M1, 987 655 | 4'509 | 1,300 |-------- 1, 028 495\| No....| 62 
Coc5cee (eae 62 Tile. a0 70 | ©3,000 | ¢8,000 |-----7-"| 1,436 690 | No....| 63 
oeSdooe Lees 19 3 800 89 2 900M asenn-Arr nk feae +1 000 610 | No....| 64 
a eee Ty 4} 1,200 Cool 13ac0\f.. --.& SOO Goo,” 3ea)......-) 65 
Beate: ee) RSs 7} 2,086| 400] 1,700 |.....-... 200) i,250] 486] No b..| 66 
0 | Ch (ee Wee, OOOH “CONE Bip he. .en") | (Pe 442 | No....| 67 
asec | ae 58 10 2,400 900) 1,600) 1,100qr--"---*} 9004) 4504 °No.---| 68 
0 | 0 Pal 4) 1,200 GO2N) 1.20046 50-227 1,900 398 | No-... 69 
socoeet| - a |e 5} 1,000) 450° 7 1o00}...-..... (0 925]  448| No....| 70 
0 oy 47 2] "900| 191} 1,200) °° 392] 489) 400] 360 | No.---| 71 
0 0} 10 1} 536} 43] 1,200| 500) “| 4gg| 499| No....| 72 
oye eee 40 6 | 1,900 S000 1,800), 2, 20000" "ah 760 436 | No....| 73 
0 | 0 | 31 71 1,400 B50 Dd Bou E-coees  e 1, 000 564 | No b..| 74 
Bea ss -t 22) 3it| | 900 60 | 1,800 |.....-..|°--"zaz"] 1,800 |----....1 No----| 
0 i | ae 5m 1,070» 194]) 1, 5004!.....-- 765 | “"330 | 510 | No.---| 76 
6 210 | 124 13 | 5,214| 1,500] 2500!) 1,800 |'--'2--7] 1,600, 510) No----| 27 
0 0} 19 4| 776| 350) 1,300) .' 850 00 | 1,075 | 400 | No....i 78 
joc pene Geeta | ee 9 | 528th) 2, 1500 1, 50015 1,580 joo" 5 ay) (1, 150 475 | No----| 7 
0 0 75 | 12} 2,931} 400] 2.900] 1,800 ber ht, 550 463 | No.---| 80 
sosases4|pcaaee ay 46 i) 2,000 a2) 1,750) 100s i 1,814 472 | No..--| 8t 
0 0 81 10 | 3200)) 2,000) 3,800) 1,500 I=. ai) 1,088 410 | No....| 82 
soca 7 | 1,900 456N| 1,900 Neesee-A-= "8! 1,300 400 | No.--.| 83 
mee ts=| eee 20 2 825 | 60 100 | 1,200 |------e-}........) G00 |--------| 88 
| 
0 0} 23 51 1,400) 250i} 1,485 40. .2.2. 630! Gi9| 445| No....| 85 
_ooccedtl Si aeeme 25 Qe Se os tees a otra. Ue 50G Ss | No.4 ou 
soe | ee 152 16 | G477Ih 1,438 82,5000) 1, 4008 e225 $32 452 #) No eis oo 
odie et |r 113 12 | 4,200 |) 3, 500) 2, 500 Fp 4, 500h =... Ny 1,100 480 | No - 8 
soosecey Cee ame 25 5| 1,200 100'0)1, 850.00... ihm SOONS...-. Al {th Nome Te) 
ooo ae 200 Im 28 lace. 1,150 | 2,750 2, 225 | \ oe BBA. 305 | No b..| 90 
ooo 49 6} 1,928 225 | 1,300 BlOMit--.selg 583 385 | No.---|' 9t 
cone see) | il 17 3 894 40 | 1,300| 1,200] 600 612 475 \\ No.2. 92 
ooneeee | Sn oo ieee Ale cool th ane. oh... 2.) \omeeal ee 
_ccooese Lian | a 2; 800 S00ME 1,100") & G50 4 e.....[ 417 380 | No....| 94 
Pee es. I 3 G| 1,864 700 1,506 900 510 61) 372'|' No... i} 95 
oononey 21 4| 1,080 475 | 1,500 800 | 800 925 458 | No....| 96 
ononeed| ae 24 4| 1,300|.....-..| 1,700] 800] 600| 750;  462| Nod..| 97 
scocane | | aaae a3)|) Pe 300 | 1,200 1,200 | 650 684 360 | No.--.| 98 
oo a 1 2] 1,000 320; 1,500} 890 500 625: 400| No... 99 
ocooeaee En Foo Onis 470 gas | 2'900| 4,200 |..----..| 981} 475 | No b-.| 100 
0 Ce isis) 4/| 1,200 in) |) at) Gea, ot Oe rT | cee No....| 101 
0 0 49 7 | ©, 500 900 | 1,800 1,500 700 650 387 | No....| 102 
0 0| 104 15 | 4,649 HOON 2. 500M) 1,400 |_-....-- 805 510 | No....| 103 
eee | 23 5 | 1,061 800 | 1, 700 800 | ~ 650 750 500 | No....| 104 
Peale nc een ct ie 19 4 950 300 | 1,000 G10 lcae.-! AID 365 | No....f 105 


c Superintendent is principal of high schoel. dSupplomentary reading books furnished free. 
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TABLE 22, Pant II.—School statistics of citics containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


nN mR 
3 e Whole number of 
a = teachers in all public | High schools. 
oes d=) 6S schools. 
peas o's, -_—o ee e+ 
‘ ; &e ba = | 
City or town. = iceland 
a Send oO (le 
4 Oo Baca : be 
aF ee : 2 a 
E ie 4 a} & 2 z : 
= = & 2 iS) x) iS 
4 H A Fj fel [el Ra 
i 17 18 19 20 Qh 22 23 
hae ! 
IOWA. | 
Inf) Atlantic City .......-.----.--.4 185 | 139,360,5 | 3 17 20 | 3 ae 
MER OONG 62204. -<scssasececcese- 0. 180 164, 313 ” ey 31 4 109 | 
OSB UCN LON, .2 ccecesesenccsena-e- 192 556, £00 14 66 80 | 7 24 . 
leoecenneil Bluits ..-<-...<-c0-0-! 198 421, B44 4 56 60 3 | 133 
MULOMMCG ROSCOD! 2. - s.cc. sec cice sees = at 190 223, 820 4 26 80 3 425 
DU Wavenport ..--...-..-- soc cca ed | 196 643, 860 133} 8t 96 7 | 251 
112 | Des Moines, West Side ........ | P1G7 466, 893 1 86 87 6 | 7 
Tals). | | IDI eee semen cee eee ae 200 | 604,400 | 9 | 74 83 6 229 
AML OGt WOME ce. seecenceenceccee 4 174 | 126, 376. 2 | 3 16 19 ve 45 
ISAM owas City occ osccecec- cose nc ca! 190 | 197,220 | 8 OF 30 4 133 
NBG MBINC OW eer etys ccc ccccee ses ex ae 185 341, 325 | il 40 51 S 140 
SIME y ONS terres fn. s cse ce cso aes ae, 200 | 150, 000 1 7 18 2 70 
LTS NWarshalltowDcos-.-ccsec.cose 4 178 229, 793 3 39 42 5 149 
19 | Mount Pleasant ................ 176 129, 888 1 19 20 3 120 
POMIMAISCALING . ccc ce. cence ess. aet 180 241,776 by Ban 40 4 125 
MOSK BINOSAss cc sior ccc ce. gee ch ea fe-cee - 2 29) 32 6 221 
122 | Ottumwa. ...-s scree eee eee eeee. 190 '|7°7"348,/440°7 1| 394) “aol 3 80 
123) | SOUR (OHay Baseneonose ae earsGee 186 390, 600 4 | 50 54 3 104 
124 | Waterloo, East Side............ Me 107 110, 472 et nf 18 3 69 
KANSAS. | | | 
Po | A tehisn. c..cceccu se-cceeses =} 140 302, 960 6 35 41 2) 116 
20m Olay Centre ....cc cscvescoccs cc. 160 108, 800 1 13 14 | 2 79 
NEW EGE WOTAGG oss ec con ceces cena end 172, «|=: 144, 508 a 15 18 2 101 
ISAM MOMA: ccc cesses cenecccusceas 375 234, 500 2 36 38 5 | 162 
ee PUNE CIMSON . <2. nceceeccn ncaa | 180 138, 420 ‘ 14 16 2 61 
130 | Independence...... ...e-ce-ee- 174 204, 450 5 Alte 20 2 75 
Den iMansas Clty o...06--cn-csccessed 160 STS 040 | |eteee sere ee wee ee 60 2 101 
BOT PIGAW ONCE sc ceecocccaincsneeaces 158 254, 130 9 24 33 i 173 
NBO MIMIECAVETIWOLL) . caccccessccaccecc | 178b 417, 588 9 45 54 5 251 
MMM MPAG CAVING .o0ccccceces cc were | 190 73,720 4 | 4 BY.) .sacecloeeeeee 
He MUN UCU fa cncc acon seaccs-cn0ccn 180 158, 593.5 2 18 20 2 | 2 
BOMIUOUEN Acc acaccssessccccecsaceted 178 212, 820 4 | a oT 2 61 
MeN EE OMS <5 occ. acaneescncaunead 170 178, 500 ij 17 24 2 70 
BS || Sulit 46 eee eee eee ee eee 180 130, 860 2 15 | 17 i 36 
NS OMMMPNG DOKL es cucockessocecd ace omens oe cee cee. ig 60 | TL UY losocoss: 
MOMMA CHICAL Sane. cen eciccsscecsesce 167 S| 287, 546 g 50 55 4 1 
Vig!) SE a 160 | 141, 376 2 23 2 Z 50 
] 
KENTUCKY. 
eevee GLCON ..---casesccscsce 190 170: 240 Wee... alesse | 7 | enn esn= 7] eee 
ks) | Comte) ir! 198 557, 000 7 60 67 5 1&8 
144 Hopkinsville. Bie rete innere ts Woy en 200 88, 800 i i 13 |.-------]--e--06- 
NSA MGSXIMMbON oes. cco sec - cee een} 2009 DR eee ete & 39 | 47 |------- [-------- 
Tee | cnc)! rr 204 3, 225,086 W 41 3t9ape 420 22 665 
CY | i ereemMile co aces ecereree meee 200 126, 800 5) 10 15 5% 120 
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a Text-books are free to indigent children. b High school was in session 198 days. 
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TABLE 22, Pant II.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 
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MAINE—ccntinued. 
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MeO rAMINGNAM ....-.-sevececens nd 190 220, 590 2 38 40 4 126 
SS OMMMUTIGIITE oc am peccemescccicc aie e170 101, 802 3 5 18 ® 69 
OMMUMGOUCGEStCT <= --.-- 5-6 sees cece an 192. 5 650, 310 5 96 101 Ff 263 
MOSHING Te SATTINGtOD ...ccn.ceecces. | 202 134, 532 5 19 24 2 134 
MO SMPRUGRCOMINCIO. 2... <ccn0n cen cen «cones 180 136, 500 3 27 3 5 120 
SUNS || TeGerPUT | Some een merece) soe Ou 628, 581 6 88 94 vi 194 
iOS || Jolie’ nail 4a see poeeeecoseeepoese 195 137, 670 5 13 18 3 105 é 
Pec W POWRIntON ...-.....2-.n-sceccdfee eal (ees ees i 21 22 2 50 
| | BL ile Jc eee Rooe6s) Soc SHES |p noone acos Dae 6 35 4] 4 163 
OGUN MlednVRe NM COmiic ssc < ccc oss ceukecul 200 936, 400 8 122 130 9 350 
IBD) | |) IOGY\oo0 oc oo SH eB AC OOD OCI Ee a ae sy OM OAs cameos 4 20 24 3 100 
ZOOMMIECOMINSUOLee. (2c). ecce cme se= os 200 | 70: 200 wAline eaten | ae 2 4 150 
S00 || ogee. oa aa 186 1, 209, 000 14 175 189 13 400 
NEN | IDM bileo5 Sasa ee eee saewer. 192 1, 077, 888 11 130 141 11 323 
DOS) |) MICE coe bandos Gane oeoee eee ee 191 381, 618 2 66 68 5 153 
Only || Wiaslelhene) ooaos poseeceemrereee & 205 224, 270 3 26 | 29 2 117 
QOS MPN aT lb OL OUe Nese clerclelrcceis = coe « --| 175 367, 500 % 52 54 4 130 
O00 MeNedLOoLdemeeesaccsseatelasc-ccc ce.) 185 257, 890 8 | 35 43 5 118 
OOM Mielnos@meemacer ceciticicccices ces oc NE aha paecoee acne il Del 28 @ 120 
DOS wie lte Me Wl cram ieloreeie erereieiciels = (<icic\ cic 8/s 180 108, 362 2 20 ope 3 40 
OOM PMA del Ono cals <<inin </-|\--2-s cet. see ce een. 3 25 28 3 70 
OLOMBN Gl ORQemeeeteeeciiemetie ccs = cic cs GISO™ \I.h sence. 2 36 38 4 129 
Pill) || INGEN sanoone eee eeieie ie Siniuicinin 2120 |). eee reese 3 21 24 PAI SPiscband 
PAIGE || MUIOUPKEINGS se gooescoGooccooHGuEne 180 16£, 889 2 35 37 4 74 
ale || GCN eae eeanopene osonooeoses 200 87, 200 fe 15 ily iL 45 
DIE NG we bodlorde =. seer eres Soe eo | 197 728, 900 13 142 155 | 10 364 
215 \* New buryert ..s.ceses ess: -t | 200 229, 600 5 32 37 4 11a 
a About one-half the bcoks used are furnished free. 
b Text-books are free to indigent children. 
c Average attendance. 
a For half his time. 
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e High and grammar schools were in session 190-days. 
Acs And expenses. 
g High school was in session 200 days. 
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a High school was in session 189 days. 
b Lower grades were taught only 160 days. 
c Superintendent is princ:pal of high school. Total salary, $1,760. 
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@ Text-books are free to indigent children. 


b Some schools were in session 140 days. 
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No....| 454 
Yes...| 435 
NO] a eG 
Nowe aha 37 
No....} 458 
No ...| 4c9 
No.... 460 
No....| 461 
Is aoe] AR 
No....| 463 
No...) 464 
Yes...| 405 
No....| 466 
No....| 467 
No....| 468 
No....| 469 
No..-_.| 470 
INO aluetaell 
Osco Ce 
RWissral) Cote 
pao 474 
No | 475 
IMMscas|) Lie 
Yes...| 477 
ENO ernie 
No....| 479 
No....| 480 
INO eg 
| 482 
Woes GET 
No ‘ 484 
No. -..| 483 
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TABLE 22, PART II.-—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


Whole number of 
teachers in all public 


High schools. 
schools. 


City or town. 


Number of days schools 
were taught, 

Total attendance in days 
of all pupils. 


Teachers. 


1 LY p] S3 

VERMONT. 
ARS || Je TRG oO) ape heeemae Geouoeodos|lsocodobe Geduar ooosomme 4 50 
sepa lmiutlond §.....--<<s0.--0-2-00e = 144, 276 2 80 
e483 || ih, GIGI ON Min noeoeopoeeorceea|locsaaane NO 514 Ss ee creel bO0 b0 

VIRGINIA. 
CS) ||| AVS atte eeen souoosSacbasode aay, ses 0 0 
490 | Fredericksburg ..-...--.--..--- 130, 161. 6 1 oF 
éGHL |W Gaanen inte: ce aoeo cessor seoonoae 420, ies bf 190 
AOB | | INGE scossacsccossssseaceasec 166, 854.3 . Ale eee 
AO SM BIZG LOLS DLLG assim a elasicis nee siiciae a 407,185 5 172 
AOE. | JRIGInTOG codseeeseoeosereoeeas 1, 330, 776 27 919 
AD Sales atl tO Mees clccc sccecewccu escecs 139, 294 9) 52 
AQGHIEW INCHE SOL cee ccs cis sole 106, 600 2 100 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
AGTARODAGLCSLOMper ee oalcle esi sels = oe clea. De” Reese. eters Pa eee sase 
COB 4| | HU GHEING OE Sescseascnoecsosena|| leis Wl [bese oekaooses= 4 142 
Booey Pech, seas ease eee. <oces 828, 036 0 
| 

WISCONSIN. 
500 | Appleton .....6 ----0- ene ennnee 1&0 266, 393 5 3 44 5 150 
Bom | weloit...-.---..- ir ee 200 157, 264 3 22 25 a 101 
ROY | eee cocadsoooosoosoobouesEEe | 180 102, 308. 5 2 16 18 3 96 
ROMO NG di UNG 2 cece secs scien cecicn ¢ | 198 327, 964 1 45 46 4 101 
504 | Green Bay ......-.- AOA 198 174, G70 1 Be 24 4 74 
505 | dJanesville.....-.s=. Sees cere at 195 196, 240 2 3 39 4 103 
HO GE MIMCN OSI A= octe sce ecietcotacia« -sitelns «te 190 86, 007 i 15 16 3 Ue 
RO GMM ba OLOSSC < occ ww eects onencce cei -i4 198 508, 440 8 64 72 6 170 
FORTE GISOM cic oo cee wee eat weenie cmeuPface cede pe cence. -scccsllccscooeR he occ ~ ot1 Soe eee en 
FO OMIM WLU KC Onc wc cale eccciccemaes ae 945M eoaotaaso 54 328 382 15 455 
PIOMMENGCNAN G c6cce coce ce wss cence 185 | 122, 166 a 17 18 3 102 
RII), s COO UK) ass sanpcocuo soocddouscosy 200 222, 000 & 13 16 1 48 
OMIMO@SUIKOSI coccccicsswececisc- acest 200 324, 654 8 52 60 12 122 
RR MIROUUACO 20-05 ssns5ceee==-nac--\ 197 199, 203 1 18 19 5] 131 
Bild, || IRAGING o55eseo ene eno Ue COepDooeEe 200 ae 116 8 50 58 4 | 122 
515 Sheboygan eee ccc en ne mr ene anens |} 197 y 34, 665 6 | o1 97 3 | 68 
MIGMMOLEVeENS EOIMt ..cc.ccc-s cece 10 3069, 550 iL 20 21 2 73 
FMM AUOUKOSD Deane we ene ee eee ls | 185 96, 117.5 1] 12 13- 3 | 85 
iM NVA SAU etelescicmacecn secs etciccs | 180 | 163, 851 2) 27 29 21) 69 


a Books on physiology furnished free. 
b Graduates of the grammar schools sent to St. J Beebe Academy, 
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1886-87; from replics to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Hducation—Continued. 


} 3 ra BE cy = rary 

re, ag 8 3S ge = Annual salary | Average an- | 

Evening ame =. iM fae: % ; |of bigh school) nual salary of | 

schools. ay on no AS sa principals. all teachers. ee 

R= 2 =e) Ene 2 a 

og pa ce Ba Sis Pass wd 

S eS ea = 2 B nN 22 g 

= = 12 ope ee aie 

s Pe een cali ss Wl as . 

cs Bey ie | Ae See = gq Q 

S eSol es 3 R a ea D 2 

H a A i 3 4 Al ey ay 

25 26 Pt f 28 SD 3G oa Se 
seaccadd Oe e eee 33 | iS} | |sepceees 210 SAOOM Sle SOOM - ese ..| 486 
wacweee- eeesecty 2d 5 | 1, 250 | 310 40G i 2.5000... 2 .| 487 
0 0 | 32 18} 1,500 | PAUL b. Soe ce Ht | Seco | $700 .| 488 
| 
| | 

0 0 26 SA 2050 590 His) | Seoee one Boaaeead .| 489 
0 0 li Ol pe cared |Souoacae 200 SOO) Be cess ate (N 490 
neceeee| |G eee ee 54 8 | 2, 700 300 eso OMe L200) 650 .| 491 
Be 136 28 ac COOMA 7 GAR a0 Mee cyte cetera oe ..| 492 
0 0 45 JO) 2,345 600 900 720 (fe aal| 48 
0 (lh oseeok 18] 8,529) 1,709} 2,000) 1,500 567 -..| 494 
0 0 19 4) 1,200 520 1, 010 S75 eles -| 495 
0 ol is 2 850 100 460 875 450 496 
0 0 23 4 | 1,000 LOG 1,200 W222 ee 600 -| 497 
meet... 18 || A eee |) Ber Ae oe | ee .| 498 
~coteos ti ie 11} 5,000} -800}! 1,400\!.....-; Tee 499 
wi 2 44 8 | 2, 600 500 42511) 1e4 G0) 600 Soult mitt) 
pesonues ‘Beso ese 25 4| 1,600 20 HOGA Le oO OM Sere: ee .| 501 
0, 0 18 | AN ae cie: <5 80 200 1, 200 500 502 
nocooss§ Bocesees 46 | 19 2,800 500 ZOOM) VeOCOM. ee se ee 503 
on 70 24 6 J, 300 600 250} 1,500 500 soul BOX! 
auoenoes he ee eid} | Guy 1, 420 600 | 1,590 700 400 spall 0H 
0 6 16 | 4 200 600 200 { 1, 500 550 sal BUS) 
—neceeal |e De ais, 230). ....¢1) 2,100 IF county a. 6 507 
ooodedae jsaaodeed bogeaee |e A| SE Se) eres A Cate teres PSPs cy one 4 |e Come eee eme WA Armen S(| Bee va. seer 508 
52 | 1,637 369 SL Yes S00 |) T5000) 3, O00N)) 2A 500RW. <r. - <1: ] novel HUY) 
0 0 18 opp 390 220 200M) IROOG Rea. cer 1, 000 360 | No.. 510 
cépesed] haeeaeee 16 4) 1,000 200 PANDY (Hee oi >| SECCOS ca Eee (seo coed | RRO, 511 
il 30 60 | 10th 3, 500 1, 500 GOO) J aRoOr Es... 825 390 | No....| 512 
conodaad |Aenreee g 19 | § 1, 200 300 300 1,350 600 | 1,350 350 | Noe 513 
ees fl Mecteces -e 58 7} 2,900 922 001, 2000) W7CORRe 2... ie 1, 060" 382 | No....} 514 
5ocoee 4 Aaaceree th 5 | 1,670) 1, 250 CO) Wy SCON ees... oe 667 OO NORE 515 
0 0 2all 6 e025 350 200!) J, 200 AGOUMS 2 cae: 31 Ste NOP eos 
0 0 13 2 G25 TDD ees ceca 1, 300 588  ~—-1, 300 Soot MINOee. =| oud 
2 Si} 27 OW 4,550 600 200, 1,000 500 Ay: STA ENOss e518 


¢ Text-books are free to indigent children, 


~ qd Books rented to pupils. 
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TABLE 22, Part III.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and 


Co oo NS et 


Corl 


44 


Public school | Estimated real value of property used for school 


libraries. purposes. 
3 a g : 
. Ab Ee 3 e 
City or town. a a a cS A 
Val on ial A eS 
ie | i 2 2 n 
MEL | oe 3 2 z 2 
(2 = iS s 2 a a 
R a 5 as 3 5 a 
|S 2 mq 3 = = 6 
a Ai oO 6a Fy S a 
| 35 a 37° 4) 38s | 29 40 Aw 
ALABAMA. 
| Birmingham .....2..-2.26-. 1 500 | $62,000 | $27,000) $5,000} $1,000} $95, 000 
IMIGINIIO  aaaeee nop oee serene. 1| THEW) leaooseees oF 125, 600 18, 000 3, 000 346, 000 
POV POMCLY cen ce ees << aes 1 400 20, 000 36, 000 3, 000 G00 59, 600 
SKC yee ee ea eaeeeae Jaan 1] 450 4, 000 3, 500 | £00 1, 000 9, 8300 
ealiliude cae eeree eae as cc oe coe eA ees omerte 5, 000 12, 609 1, 000 100 18, 100 
ARKANSAS. 
Rileait Smit, 2 ssuccscecsk oe Lb. . ee 100 | 35,009! 65, 000 3, 000 100 | 103, 100 
| BOG SOI ooaeseseoee sons beaead usoseo coor (16, 000) (2, 500) 18, 500 
itl OwlOCkiss esse ne eee: ea ee. ee 76,800 |  &5, 300 11, 300 300 | 173, 700 
CALIFORNIA. 
Poaamecles yee se ste o. =. a! 19 2,500 | 120,090} 140,000] 15, 000 5,000 | 280, 000 
ENTE ius Sivelll Vogeeye ts meees creeps. oe 36 | (Serer) | ee ees |b Soe ccand bate omrcteee 10,865 | 48, 290 
ORUNIEN IG SA cearascenaeeopeec 14 1, 400 154,576 | 222, 900 31, 200 7,050 | 415, 726 
SAORI NIG) Seecoe cee meeeers Gee or YA reee 4 ems cee oot 160, 000 7, ONY) ooonas< _..| 185, 000 
Gam Fraucisco.......:--.-.. 61 | 21, 665 |1, 930, 000 |1, 017,000 | 205,000 | 82,575 |3 1kd, 575 
Samed OSOpeee meee eeesu ese ae 5 560 44, 900 90, 060 (14, 050) 148, 950 
COLORADO. 
PALS TO Mercere eeralcs apres sate ates a/= as 1 111 | 1, 000 23, 000 2, 000 500 26, 500 
| Colorado Springs........-.. 1 550 14,000 | 110,600 | 6, 000 1,209 | 131, 200 
Hee anh oon eyele etree nice e sar 2 200 10,000 | 100, GOO | 5, 000 500 | 115, 500 
IU GD Gee. aa came sce eee | 1 JOOME Se ace ee 62, 000 | 2, 50u 500 65, 000 
CONNECTICUT. 7 
WOU ODOLt. sccmeeiecee cess ce UU occ. SRD Bee ce Go oe Ee ee 310, 000 
prictolece.<acvceoseees. ek 12} 1,000 (44, 300) | 8, 000 500 | 47, 60 
TEAR ees Ra | 4 851 1,500 | 43, 350 2,000 1,000} 47, §5¢ 
CHRIS Eee ee meee 4 Beoone £00 (41, 575) 500 560 42, 575 
UTOUOI) | pogeeere er coe acsece 4 4 257 || Bee Ae een Peceeress |nemnaes ot) Isocaco deo: 18, 000 
| TBAB eee Goeaeaee a) amine H BE apereeee| (GOREN Onn SocacanooH bosqcodoct| bpocodgcans 
GUN sa oicics see cie see em 3 PANY | Lesouenea 50,000 ~. co... 2 eos ce esc eee : 
DEMO E SGD acces cies cies cats 9 40 | %, 000 47, 000 3, 000 900 53, 900 
Voc ene | 7 2,100} 656,145 | 249,939 | 19, 850 2,000 | 327, 934 
PM MIELO WN .occcecccee-. och il 809 | (75, 0(0) (1, 600) 76, 600 
INA IGIIC KK ea enon eee e 2 BOO We cccce. en [cece cece nfl gee cece os |pmc scene eee ees 
Wow DIVA Bese eeeReeAeeee 5 3 GOOMPs 22s scsc-cs.c)se cc oars ceed er eterenee |e cee 255, 000 
ING? JONG d ene one eee Se 11 PIR CW! be Se eeeeer ecomeres of Wocaaecosdl adapoosacs 753, 600 
ING Lat hee eee | ily Penn hoe ere. Oi leone ot Beaman 60, 000 
INOW alll Kae erenicn sce eo wcicens 1 Proc |e EH Woeees oat Aagoconaco| <i}, Ole 
INO mC Weta aiser cles seine os 1k Be eesocae. 25, 000 180,000 ' 10,600 2, 000 167, 000 
Piiaiiall Aue sesso e TAREE he ec) Re aeoeae 26,400 Bi occ ccc ies cee ae eee eee 
pOigtit cue Umeretete tele ici nici alec: 2'> 1 wet 4 1, 200 2, 100 10, 000 1, 500 | 500 14, 100 | 
JPN ccoSsccuaee eee eeeeees BSsee 4 GeGerecurn Baaeecostollaceacesacd Bodgadapal Bee econ Sosecdcoc | 
ROC Kaya Lome erence 5 << <i P| Be ees actin es, St eererrrred i cerceroh SsaqKhodce lo otoomcce 
Ser eens. el MI em (37, 135) eee || eee ie. 
SS Cairn {Os C lee peeeetate els iela:e sche SH Gomes b | (264, 000) 28, 000 6,500 | 298, 590 
AONGOW NSGIN caconcoosasoeeees | 8 | GiU0) | BososGoanc 7,400 [22.0264 200 feccc ester 
DELAWARE. 
INiGgwaCalstleiamenmmemeeetcrer « 1 800 (13, 000) 2, 000 600 15, 600 
AW MMM coconcoscaacanue 1 7i.| EES oS lscuesecee 6 HBeecones | Ne nas oe 400, 000 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 
Washington. .......08 Bemeon! (Reaoae SPE oeed Psosoeracc||soccccocdr GegeReoH Paeccocade loooncscs0e 


a Receipts from bond sales are omitted from total receipts in order to avoid duplication. Such 
of taxes, which will be recorded in due season. For an analogous reason expenditure to liquidate 
b Overdrawn $454. 
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Balance on hand from last 
school year. 


emeneevounce 


See eee ee ee en ee ee es 


Seg From taxation. 
“oe 
D os : 
ee | é : 
£3 8 4 
ma ca bd +3 
a a B 
on ae) a 
= Oo ord te? 
fy S © 
43 | 44 AS 
ee $40, 000 $1, 375 
ee | 14,600 | 3,597| 1,978 
eee DOT eee tees et 
CU ia 10, 804 
eee | aa Ge Gio; Gill, eeeeae) 
a 36, 838 68, 061 
[er ae 8, 013 26, 965 
ee 59, 707 a 
We os... ee 22, 698 49, 889 
bonne 258, 503 577, 883 
ee eckcuae | 12, 190 40, 197 
| 
300 VES GL) 4 geaoraeee 
POW ene. t 17 4,773 | 
stooseedt (cee | 17, 880 
eee WE... ue! 1) oars | 
544 inven eee 
1, 303 12,172 6, 655 | 
1, 620 8, 122 4, 952 
i. LORS ae ee 
2, 042 Fue |. ae 
Aa 90, 512 84,770 | 
461 OSOOUMNG. cco cscee 
270 i || ne 
See... | 46, 769 26, 774 
1, 568 11 OO... 4! 
{2 eee 7, 006 2, 504 
* a 1,663}  202,970| 39, 789 | 
aoa peeee ee | 5, 025. 
|. eee 6, 920 21, 942 
371 4,494 2, 003 
740 io 1, 867 
eM 
5, 981 | 249 
eS Eee! 
186 | Say! | aii oe 
} 
a 8,544] 114500 #oO| O| 1,013 
295, 112)) 295, 118 


Receipts. 


From tuition fees. 


' ee EE EE | Se 
SS Sy | Ess 


eeeeeertecese 


 nmeettoeeeee 


eH 
oO 
m 
oO 
ie 
wD 
| s : 
3 ate 
a «8 
ee = 
famed 
ey o 
a6 Ee te 
pm 3 Oo 
We | Y 8 
| By a ia 
AY AS 4S & 
| 
eo ian $47, 875 $10, 000 | 
im 83200 D8 375) eee 
411 4,520 | cy 12, 060. 
| | 
| a a A 5, TEGAL eee 
ees | 13, 77 ee 
otteetteees 42,043 | eeeeeees es | 
| 
| 
ee ae ad 105, 207% Wen see eee 
1200's 35 100) [8 ae ee! 
eran. 179, 304 [Rees ee 
| ON Spey MA. 
5,076) 840, 963: ]f-.--..-50.. 
38 52, See |6-ee ee 
Peg 15,300 ee 
oe  . 45-000 Weceocee ee 
pooucbooboed WW S20 WWe-seeeeeee) 
ae ee |e, ee 
20, 723 OT, 025i) see ae 
372 50, 50a Ne et. oe 
2, 969 17,660 |0.oe). 2. 
2) 134 | 16.11 oe 
ena 8. 750M 
14, 395 129) Gia Wee, ee 
3, 500 12, 96019 ce. 
13, 810 21, 899 110 
eae. 84 678 Peeee-s. ee 
7, 918 21) 380 4, 800 
16 G 50h eee. cee 
| ion eee epee) tans aime S08 | 
10 ONG 105M ce oncccet 
i ee Seer | | emma ae | 
195 Bo 7Gn | eal: eee 
55 0 Gio||| at eee 
ee aca 7068). ne: ee 
1, 180 11, 537 | 900° 
Pevere c|) 608, 2009). 22.0240 
ee AO) 0 911 1....-. ee 
1). ae oe ty |g: eee 
BOg hus... Ohne 
5, 968 |. 
1, 013 124, 037 | 0 
| 
ae - 590, 2251 \eoeee omen 
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receipts do not add anything to the wealth of the school system, but are only borrowed in anticipation 
bonded indebtedness is also excluded from total expenditure, 


23 ED 
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Publie school 


Estimated real value of property used for school 


a See note a, page 352, 


libraries. purposes. 
a _ . : 
5 g a 
City or town. a a ms 
ey = re Aan 
Bo] a 2 et = Zs 
3 Se 5 8 £ ae 
a) Ee 3 2 2 a 
pb sea] S 7 I a) 43 
an ie fa a =) 4 o 
A <o) ae) 4 be} il; 
t st) Ht bi oe 38 4a 
FLORIDA. 
ISGNaRWICS bemencets scae ese ce cit os ate! thsvveera $1, 500 $8,000 | $1,000 }........-.. $10, 500 
ZEORGIA, 
AMMEPIONS coeae scacv'Mueeas alos. Sen-oweee cae 2, 000 6, 000 OOOO)... 2 oeeer 10, 000 
Pcie ns soe. ee. 1 1, 250 5.000 | 30, 000 1,700 | $2,000] 38,700 
ANUENINIE), cect eee eee Be 2 1, 200 40,000 | 200, 000 20, 000 10, 000 | 270, 000 
CU ANUIERY Cocca Spare Oeael SAREE MEE abece 30 000 00, 000 10; 000) |Beececsmes 80, 000 
Golwunnbusteeccs cos... ee- 0 0 16, 000 22, 000 2, O00 Ve eee ee ' 40, 500 
INIPIC OTN ereteitstre rs tices’ ete a score 1 50 | (61, 500) 3,750 | 500 | 65, 750 
VOM Ogee etre ne ee mers Loe il 20814 2-2 Dee 18, 500 1, £00 | 564 | 15, 864 
SHITAMNTUN Sreabs assoonoeteae il 300 | 150,000 | 100, 000 10, 000 500 | 260, 500 
ILLINOIS. 
ANTOINO ie aan COSC en! | Eee | LM etm icceimcd.. ca. \bosane ce PPP accoo cos 
fee Mev tlle: 25 240405. -.. ce 1 £00 | 39,609 | 90, 000 7,500; 2,000! 138, 500 
| IBIOGIIA RATT Boca smossseeces! eee at eee Weer ee soete. oa. Ic < 1,900 | 311, 900 
COR eee eee eee os sche iL 500 1, 500 | 39, 500 1, 500 | 900 | 43,400 
) CONGHee) oes ee ele ee | 23, 000 |1, 48, 656 4, 148,100} 212,500 | 52, 500 |5, 761, 756 
Wavilde ss 0. se... A 913071] ot eee 11400 | 154; 400 
JOSCAN CTE eae ane eee 1 TD OCONE se -22)5 | Wel 00. 08 ee ree 2, 100 137, 700 
WASt Ob WOWIS a2 cence se. 0 0| 40, 000 44, 500 5, 000 420 89, 950 
SL Slcs nmeapreteee ere errr ee oc. Li; 460 | 50, 000 67, £00 8, 700 1,400 127, 600 
omelssootlesaeeeemre cic... - 1 1,500 | 46,150 | 175, 627 11, 365 2,050 | 235, 192 
Evanston ..... SOSeOeC Hera i O00 We oe eee cree eee eee MIRROR ECM 'Shoocescec 48, 000 
Gollemias core eeestere csc sncre 1 1, &C0 2, 000 OBO O08 emertec ats } 1,200 | Seer 
GollesinGheeeeenren ys eee 5 500 | By eee Ret ce | ee 550 96, 550 
DMCKSONVILLG 2c cece: oa oe a « 1 400 | 19,700 | 115, 0 0 19, 000 8C0 145, 500 
OMG tae Nees cetees ween 4 Pe 1 7 20,600 | 107. 060 12, 000 £00 139, 800 
Gace Geese ce ace ee 1 300 16,(00 . 87, 000 4,000 700 | 107, 760 
PRINC Ol Sone cece ee mcs eee ee eee WS Co ed 8, £00 } C0, G00 1, 500 550 70, 560 
Ha GeMMel ds. csctecacs + ccccs i 50 4,000} 45,000) 5,000 1,000 | 55, C00 
SNOT a oan oe space em ces 2 4, 000 4, 500 50, 000 | 2, 500 6, 000 63, 000 
ON Gi ses wan ace ceeeckescas 4 500 | 20,000 | 110.000, 4,000 1,500 | 135, 500 
O Guan aetar wei celaciciccias coche 6 OU) | Beemer Sec eooe 6 | Seca osee - 700 65, 700 
Pe eines 1 500 | 500 | 40, 000 5, 000 1,000 | 46,500 
WAC KSIM eee sie ce amee es eesce secs 1 60 | 5, 600 £0, 000 10, 000 £00 95, 200 
RO OUIL aycieie sie)s a cin ates Sees 7 3,284; 75,000 | 300, 000 25, 000 6,000 ! 406, 000 
(SN) dee 1) 950| 5,000} 15, 000 1, £00 500 | 22, 000 
TEES 5 400 | 70,000) 110,000{ 10,000 1,650 | 191, 650 
TEC ORO Sener eee 1 SOMME Bees 00s 1398280 h, 695 2,500 | 180,975 
Reger Mela .< secs teen ne nn on|encend 500 | 30,000) 70, 0C0 6, £00 1,300 | 107,800 
Sotieai (ei il 1,000} 62,000! 151,000 | 25,090 1,000 | 239, 000 
SimentOmerrerete csc. rae cas es iI RU) Leoceemned|aeseo Weoaqosase 250 57, 250 
NWANUKC CAM etascieclce << aaes. | 1 550 15, 000 35, 000 | 2, 400 750 53, 150 
INDIANA. f 
Columibwe scenes sas oecn.-~ 2 i 200 20, 000 70, 000 3, 000 1,500 , 94, 500 
(Crawtosd Sivallletee eee s << iL SOO NB. ccccot Reet. = cess, ae aA ee 95, 500 
TOARUIERMUEG GeooemodasdCoeDey Ameeae ae eee 100,000 825, 000 12, 000 £00 | 437, 800 
IPOS WWE cossocscesonuas 1 5, 700 61, 650 157, 000 12, 900 6,500 | 238, 050 
Goshen. coe ec sec eeicio= asc 4 } 1 1, 360 15, 000 35, 000 2,000 1, £00 53, 500 
lindas) -ememeee seca 1} 40,788 | 217.800 | 562, 000 (125, C00) £04, 800 
Jietersonwill ereseeecs ee 1 165 10,000 | 55, 060 7, 500 2, 000 74, 500 
Agleamo <6. ce eee ae 3 700 8,000 | 380, 000 2, 000 3,000 | 43, 000 
OBJ 2A eeoeeerasocenee ot BOREee 370008 | eee cilia wiv eioiascsnea | es die are care | Siete ia ec Seo |e eae 
IVES ACEO NS Beceoooncjaed lbooced |eaenaeees oe 4,000 | 8, 000 2, 500 300 14, 800 
ORT NON, aoaace scons soar 1 BT eee lsocane. aqa|oondao eee 500 | 148, 500 
Oe ONY secacooesace < 1 400 10, 000 50, 000 5, 000 €09 65, 600 
INSTI! Cees crea oe sereerey ee eae Bact |e eee ‘le | SSS OE ae eee 2, 000 82, 000 
ielNicnvaescll ban yoeee eee ecm 1 312007 | eae eae | eveyone sical soncvacie allase eee 180, 000 
MOL ec ccscs acc Ae eee een ees 14 500 25, 000 40, 000 4, 000 300 69, 300 
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a See note a, page 352, 
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a 2 2 a © ne 
ford aa n o9 i) ou 
on ye ral = ot cg 
2 3 5 a eel = Leal (ey 
z EI a = A B 
5 = q 3B = a 
A A pts FA 4 4 
_— 
| 
1 35 | 36 | BY 28 39 49 
MASSACHUSETTS—continued. | 
LG eee ee ee ry eee. | oe ee $27, 000 
IIIT RU Gr aaononresaeone 3 100 | $12,600) $45,000) $12, 800 $209 70, 000 
Ne ediinaimeremeere roe. cea Loe se] oe eee a 4, 000 45, 500 2, 500 1, 500 53, 500 
IGN JESUIT, Scocce Geodon. 24 SOAOO0 PS aecee ee 429, 850 25, 000 20,000 | 474, 850 
INGEN AUUNE OU casecoaeccescd 5 800 | (95, 200) 2, 000 1, 000 93, Fe 
UN Oley LOD oe ae eects eee e's cL occ ew anee dae ame re sees eee... bee eces seni! Solmleu 
North Adams .....---+-.-- 200 18,000 | 108, 600 000 500 | 129; 500 
Northoamptolmeseeerec ce ceee Oren 6 oak, 27, 000 75, 600 7, 000 1,200 110, 200 
Miorblibmidlee 26 cecc. scenes 0 0 2, 000 28, 000 1, 500 300 41, 800 
INORSUEBTOOKE!lsee.c eh 6 ae]. es ae eee 23, VOU 4, 000 500 27, 500 
Ie ADO liygermeettcioe cu eta 0 | 0 20,000] 107,000 |. -.....-.4.-.2.0. yee 
Bibtstiel Gl eeererc.... cso eee eee o> Ns ie 13, 400 70, 000 LONOCO Meee ----| 92, 409 
IEW IN Goocesooossenoene 4 1 | 198 5, 350 37, 550 | §, 00 1, 200 48,109 
URGING Ree ae Seren ed | eee Ue ae 3, 800 30, 000 4, 000 900 38, 300 
Daletueee. cee 6 1 500 Wares 68 346,500 | 25, 000 5,000 | 376,500 
OTIC) a8 Ui eae eee || A ee ee eee | Pn os at Wi eeAaalladoados > ot 413, 714 
Southbridg Up ee ae, 0 0 5,150} 27, 200 1, 196 225 33, a i 
EU COV eo ccc was cacw ence EDs. AA occeca Mveroena ce (Boe Wade oe eee ee : 
PONG) cre wnwcie ne onek 0 OW cwcdee cs Aes eee ee 575, 000 
SCOMCU ca ee ce vec ee cece ek i 250 8,000) 47,000 5, 000 80 60, 800 
pee ton ee em en ne, 3 100 5, 010 33, 300 3, 500 $50 42, 160 
hs | Oe hn | ee ee Wee. ee ee ccaoes||scoocosces 
RVAi ani eee eee se cece Mc oe el 8 ee ee ee ee 8.039) |peeeemeeee 
VOI) eae eee | RTS hi ee | 1,200 | 40, 000 2, 000 1, 000 44, 200 
BeeStUOPOUPN 2.22.26 cu tool knees (43,360) Wb eR se eee 
“SSG0012 (i eee oS 1 125 | 25,000 | 100,000 10,000 | 15,000 | 150,000 
Piesot Sprinefield.-.7.-.-5-|_ 224M eevee 4s 3,000 | 58, 900 3, 000 800 | 65, 700. 
eagmouth oases eee cee 9 400 9,000 | 100, 000 5, 000 | 2, 000 ate aa 
OLOiTee se ene on a) (Me A) ae | ae eee ele omer HB oe oueea od 5 
SMIGECARLEY . oo. scne cease: 2000) 2,457 |. 7,810 | 44,482 | 13,793| 68, 542 
MICHIGAN 
AG rrr il 4, 612 | (75, C00) (30, 000) 105, 000 
ERMA OOD 5 oc sn mcan amon 4 il 2,800} 35,500) 120,000) 2.500) 5,000} 163,000 
patie reek ......-----cab 1 8, 200 12,000 | 110,000} 12,000 20, 000 on 
PUY fo cea + nencinn s Peg 4 Ht 10, 572M Se00<eee- d= - <n reece =. = en eee mul 
Calli ae | | a 300 | 4,000 | 20,000 | 5, 000 | 500 | 29, 500 
WRCDOVGON ~~ oe+ac0.-s0+.4s 1’ Wl 500 | 1,000 6, 000 | 2, 060 | 300 9, 300 
Cold, ive a |) ie | ere, 4 (Baer te 1 eo oe ee. See 0, 000 
Hast Saginaw. ....---ccc-ee) 1 TaAC Ses sete cand tl) Boa ee, ae 6,933 }| 256, 835 
Grande nenven ences... -.- 5-6 | 1 1, 669 000 | 50, 000 8, 000 3, 000 61, 000 
Grand Rapids. ............- | 17,048 D5. coe ca Wl See ree eee aed ee 652, 100 
JO se cacoosacen eee eee | Pa 500 6, 009 50, 009 3, 000 1, 500 60, 500 
JETS. Oooo 1 FOOL coc asences eee | ones ene ae ss cece | eee 
|| es Meee yeieiva sie s's.2-s/5 ofc Py 15, 000 41, 000 120, 000 16, 000 48, 000 225, 000 
MIGNON eee ces ae. wo) ee PAU) |} oe eee FEey £4 ARS occ |esccosn esc 
iar aii theme. ean 1 1, 463 17, 300 54, 000 3, 800 500 75, 600 
Marsh alae ae: ae os cic coe 1 City eee eed! ene st nee area saaconcoos 100, 000 
McnOmineGmeerecss..+.--.-12 1 300 11, 000 35, 000 5, 000 1, 000 52, 000 
UNC PANT OO meretetertrelete ee cs ale. = 1 100 5, 000 8, C00 2, 000 500 15, 500 
SES 2. oe ee cca a 9! 1 600 | 5,000] 45,000} 1,908 500 52, 498 
IROnGIaG =.= see eee) 1 1,167 | 12,000) 85, 000 4,500 3, oe Vs aa 
Jee ISR RObAY p55 Gen aoaseooecy Meese ee | Seen ct Socononomeeocauae ce 5, ’ 
Sond eee ie 1 6, 000 18,650 | 96, 000 6, 437 3,600 | 124, 687 
West Bay City 2a =e 3 14, 450 25, 000 85, 000 13, 000 20,000 | 1438, 000 
Man Glee. Dee ei wales | 1 L, 200 gb. 2 cae oe ee on ee oc ee cee tenes oie. a) 
MINNESOTA. 
@xdaiceton . 2c. seer es i 175 10,000} 40,000] 3,000 425) 53,495 
Dulhe.. 0.62. ee i| 1,400| 75,900| 129,500} 11,500| 4,000} 220, 900 
Paribauit: ss. esses oeeoe i 500 10,000 | 75, 000 1, 500 1, 000 87, 500 
iankeatoncnsee ee eee 2 1, 000 (49, 924) 8, 103 1, 500 59, et 
Mintieapolis....2.----.5. 9! a 7,000 | 765,000 | ,630,600 | 30,000! 12,000 |1, 457, 000 


@ See note a, page 352. 
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1886-87 ; from replics to inquiries by the United States Burcau of Kducation—Continued. 


Balance on hand from last 
school year. 


rs | 
} 


Peeeesessneee( eves eeeseean|*s20 22 cose oe 


From interest on 
permanent fund. 


G75 


eee e st wmme rene 


Receipts. 


From taxation. 


rom tuition fees. 


Frem all other 
sources. 


im 
ag 


seer meer eceres 


Se ereesne ee s|s eee emerawere Petree waseees 


en eee 


84, 475 


i 
bo 
i 
va 
can) 
ov 


emmreeeraeer(e& esa eset es) - sec mem m ewes renee met ee ws Ce ewe eee 


i ee i i ee ees 


34, 036 
240, 363 


20,115 
5, 059 


from sales of 


bonds. @ 


Received 


fia 
a 
pp 


eene ee seeeonw 
ewe eee eoeeee 
ey 


Al aes 
8 | 8 
tu ae 
os | iB 
2 | «4 
é) S 
A4 | 4D 
$9, 252 $212 
1S. 500 We sc ee A 
9, 650 
102, 975 
20 000. ncnan.! 
114, 300 
SAOCOWS. < . o ceert. 
BB, Gy | eects 
9, 000 370 
Ee) ace || aie me 
39, 854 171 
10, 000 194 
21 OUD | Bee ee 8 
(HL, Bie "Se auaneoosee 
2 OOH WW aeeceia oo eere 
12, 400 0 
120, 108 0 
16, 750 
10, 500 0 
70, 892 0 
7, 150 550 
14, 000 | 206 
Gil, 10st | LL Saeeeeese se 
MONT OG We tec oe 
49, 600 120 
Soe OO Me ee eee as ee 
239, 554 0 
GES SMa cee = cee 
24, 647 8, 360 
32, 000 8, 306 
HOMO OGM eit e:acure 
10, 000 652 
WOnOGOI hae cece carer 
Lae Je Se aes | 
1238, 100 12, 230 
ACOSO 8 aon oo2 oud 
26, 982 5, 101 
AOR STO Wee tee a cneree 
16, 000 2, 254 
15, 535 1, 428 
12, 175 2. le) 
6, 500 2, 358 
NOMOS OAS sees eee 
10, 000 0 
7,500 | 8, 000 
33, 912 | fi, PRIS} 
14, 000 1, 944 
10, 974 865 
(89, 667) 
222 1,818 
17, 418 
489, 209 20, 871 


b For library only. 


181, 960 
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TABLE 22, Part II.—School statistics of citics containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


Public school 


Estimated real value of property used for school 


libraries. purposes. 
al ee E é 
City or town. a aus ‘a ee 
O ut o8 5 c : = 
oe a 3 a g ae 
S*| Ge ro a 5 oo 
fe = = 3 e am = 
| & 2 eS r= > iB a 
S 5 i es 3 = 6 
14 i Ws oa Fy 4 a 
| 
i bey 3G oe 3 40 Ad 
MINNESOTA—continued. 
Bigeiced WING . 2 2. c.co. cae male 1 300 $16,800) $47, 085 $6, 082 $500 | $70, 467 
Peaese Cloud 6... +0. cee ooo. 1 100) 1,200 | 16, 090 1500 | 200 | 18° 900 
208 || SIIB ee anensccesoeenoee. ¢ ieme:| Learns sae (925, 000) (105, 200) 1, 030, 200 
Uae || Stollinereesaasegocooesnaseacs © oO eare ee 27, $00 | 72, 500 5, 000 , 900 108, 800 
POW WONORA, con ccc ce eee sec ve 250 50,000 | 200, 000 10,000 2,000 | 262,000 
MISSISSIPPI. | 
BAGH SACKEONS. vues sstvedc--0-e-d 0 | 0 (6900) Vn. awe ee |. «00s: oe 
RK NU CTICVATI sere cic cecs s. «ca ate 1 300 OOO Mente. 3, OOO AL: os 2. cell pero erent 
ER NAC CZ re aia ae ee ein wns ee ae 2 2, 500 }---------.] PAULO EPSP L000 eee eer 
Byefs) Vicksburg Sn Ne ceneeenemae: af IE Eamon ||, Reimers St ae 5, 000 25, 400 4, 000 (Ri. seer 34, 400 
MISSOURI. 
220M etiNicot le... ...c-n0-<-<.3.) i 3,000, ie tea 4 30, 000 2, 000 2,500 | 39, 500 
Bel. 1 roy i Ree eee cee 1 4 BF eee Poses soes. PR Ocerse | Becmcacco] 66, 000 
Oey etierson City....-.-. 0-6 1] 125 4,000 | 40, 0CO 1, 000 | 200 | 46, 200 
PeemiMansas City...s-s<s-.-..04, 7 1,500} 624,000! 356,700! 26,650/ 25, 000 |1, 032, 350 
osmleMGberlyeoceccnc wesc ce. s = sl 1 1, 009 10, 000 40, 000 5, 060 2, 000 57, 000 
Papen, Chavied |... ccncces---+ <4 1 985 | 20, 000 (30, 000) 2,500 | 52, 500 
COMES OSCP Wc os ctcicices ay Bees sos eee ae G1, 300 | 155, 168 10, 000 2,000 | 228, 462 
280 || SacI) ce osoeeeesecesecenn b 5 (COM) |baporpe eee Sooroseooulesoessgo08 ooomosnooallancccc.ses 
ASS || fehoyPeaes 1) eee NESSES fe 1 200 39, 000 50, C00 5, 000 300 90, 300 
NEBRASKA. 
LOOMIS ULEICOl cacerssise cite <'<.2 2c 1] 100 40, 000 50, 000 8, 000 700 93, 700 
ZO) || NRO eeeoe soos ore aaree 1 100 13, 000 (30, 000) - 1, 000 44, 000 
SOM —EG rand Eslind ..::<. sc... -4 il 95 34, 600 65, 25 2, 000 400 | 102, 250 
OM METAS UMS <....<. csc ce ee enecies c0 0| 50, c00 50, C09 5, 000 184 105, 184 
OO SMIMIGIINGMIT «2c cccceee ccc occu. ctl PJoccdh-concesece! 18d; C00) | 1157000 15, 000 5,000 | 320, 000 
OOMMIMOMAN A co. occ ee cccece seu. 1,600 | 444,900 | 452, 2C0 24, 500 5, 000 | 926, 600 
NEVADA, 
Poonevareinia City.<..<.0..-..<2% 3 1,030, 50,000')) 25y000'}...-...2 2 2, 500 77, 500 
’ NEW ILAMPSHIRE. . 
BUCH MOMATEMONE ..-----.00c--+2-) 0 0 (21, 160) 125 500 | 20, 785 
soy || Gameonll sssssoucqumemecoood bsabaslsecsooaces Posaoogcsd easeseee dd Boseceeerd besnosrocolloonoc aes 
208 || TDoTGr..aeae i) ee lo coecasectl veuwue++ Ei bosees ss ——— 
GHG) || ISHN sosooa commesnoceusoed ModsodlleeacaGoasd beosaosoes HS G5qccosolloonndaoan 4 lbyononcooas|loowos Pe 
POOR PNEANGHEeSster acc. .c-5--0+ o~- TEES onan ae Gaedeeee OF bRamaGonccllacedoosoed | bewsicsces «| eeeemeeeens 
S10). || INRGINUS) ooo aaacseneneCeceD ee ali 145 25,000 | 396, 883 9,000 | 1, 660 432, 543 
SOO OETUROMER «22 -on cance once il M0) || Ge ee 1S a eee. B ieee comece 46, 000 
B08) || LeOeheiele ooasneaneemeeen oe 1 75 G, 635 54, 731 2, 209 | 880 64, 505 
804 ] Somersworth ...... 00. cee] ene e ne lence merece | nee nee enn cf seems cee elen seen eens | Sp 50, 000 
NEW JERSEY. 
A || ADIT (Orla? Gonsocoucaape 4 4 1,118 20, 000 51, 000 6, 000 3, 000 80, 000 
S18 |, Ghat .ceacencopooKdeeSy 1 360 100, C00 | 221, 000 11, 000 1, 000 333, 000 
307 | Chambersburg .......-..0..)-+++-- | ea ok Oe fine enna soles ices eee: ieee 
Be Nniizabeth ...--.c21c0.-5--04 34) 1,310 (101, 000) (11, 000) 112, 000 
SOoMMGloncester. 2.2552 .cs2--- = - 0] (pee Cee re, Le arto aro loococe eee 35, 000 
SIlOMPELATLUISO WM. 2-2 cece eetelecie cli4 0 | 0 3, 0C0 12, 000 2, 000 200 1%, 200 
Sid Flersoy City .iccceteee ons 6-! WL | 2,786 o..-.s-2--)enaseenaeeleeeereasrs[eeeeeeezes 665, 730 
S12 Lambertville ...522. 52-4 1] d25 5, 000 11, 000 8, 025 ~ 1 19, 100 
Blas | Deepayer Bye: SACS soo oHopeaoooo H 1 500 9, 000 120, 000 5, 000 15, 000 149, 000 
S14tM Mill ville cn: one ve usceaeeaee 1 120 8,000 | 30, 000 4, 009 1,000 | 43, 000 
OL AENIG Wid TE Kesereneiee ee creete eter ail | 6, 400 292, 500 (SI7A000) ey Blea iee: 1, 109, 500 
316 | New Brunswick ........--- Dl 2, 85d |. -- vaenenc loo seiececs| 77 = se2- ae ae ena 185, 000 
317 Orange Minlotchove cles alain etalece s7at=ts 4 | it 092 ee ee ee ee aid) eae dialed 105, 000 
318 | Phillipsburg ......... 1 | 360 8,500 | 22, 700 2, 500 1,000 | 34,700 
319 | Plainfield ....--ceeneececee i 1, 000 22,000 | 100,000 8, 100 1,800 | 131, 900 
320 ' Rahway..... Lee oe i) 0m 10,040 | 40, 000 8, 000 500 | 58, 500 
a See note a, page 352. b Deficit. 
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Balance on hand from iast 
school year. 


ee 
nS] 


$3, B45 


eaeueweceoueer 


ene sean erase 
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From interest on 
permanent fund, 


beenmeseneae 


eae enmnmoseene 


receene enaees 
cmmaeseenese 
waren eeeenne 


“ome naar anees 


Receipts. 


From taxation. 


City or town 
tax 


a 
i 


Other taxes, 


From tuition fees. 


all other 
sources, 


From 


$15, O16 | 


eeever cme nm ae 


emma r er otnane 


a oe ey 


18, 675 


eenave sae e ee 


863 


1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United Siates Bureau of Education—Continued. 


Received from sales of 
bonds.a@ 


seme wet bw wee ee eee oe ee 


28, 762 


ee ee ee ei a 


emetes es naee 


bo 
bo 
ee) 
Do 


Cr er er 


ce Library recently burned. 


eee esseouccels nae ee eee eee 


Seaeet aseere 


sean sa eeevee 


er 


sean seasanae 


sen eceseaaee 


smesew ween ne 


seen we ew anwee 


ee 


ad Books for reference only. 
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TABLE 22, Part III.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


Public school | Estimated real value of property used for school 


libraries. purposes, 
i/@ | g [ & | 
City or town. = to = 
Gl 6 ge ia d aa 
Om o ° a Oo ~ 
paz m e te Fe 2S 
oe mee 3 rs 5 & ai ? 
F Fe 5 = z a 3 
5 = 5 EI 2 = S 
A A o ce Fe R H 
i BO 326 37 38 $4) 40 48 
NEW YORK. i 
pe MMPATIATIY. 2.0. peo ericinne cane: ll 6, 490 | $170, 000 | $643, 000 | $40,000 | $15, 000 | $868, 000 
BoM UDUIN cocecc ete nuns ances sac 1| bi, 000 70,000 | 150,000 8, 000 3,000 | 231, 000 
PECMGACAVIA .ilo..cs0.20--025-. 1 8, 000 7,090 | 95,000 5, 000 6,750 | 113, 750 
Dee Bineghamton...-..<-------< il 6, 010 56,431 | 176, 258 10, 822 9,677 | 253, 188 
BOM PDLOOKIV. < ccc cc oecnnc cv ee os ] 20, 00 | 650, 600 8, 234,000 |.....-.--.] 30, 000 |3, 914, 000 
Duc || TET) re i 39 | 25,599 | 280,515 | 860,950 | 121,000 | 27,390 |1, 289, 855 
Poa /Canangaiona ... i... 0nccns il 1, 433 15, 00 | 50, 000 5, 000 1, 000 71, 000 
BP oetne ON0ES = 5 foerainc ens so eincce 1 2,582 | 40, 000 Ig. -2.--.0ls--02-ceer ese ee 110, 000 
320) | Og ots cre eee 1 341} 11,000 | 85, 000 1, 500 800 | 98, 300 
BSUCOLtANG 2 ...2c.cccc..-----. il 150 3, 50 | 14, 500 5, 500 400 | 23, 900 
So MMDU Kirk 2. cca<e+--4s 0+ 1 id oe ee oe 3,000). eG 
“ne | Dnt we ee re 6 3,986 | 75,000 | 270,000} 18, 000 4,000 | 365, 000 
agg itlnshing -.....-....0.20.... 2! 2000} azcoo! 54,700] 5,000] 2,000] 72,700 
POUMIGODCVA. «0.5.0. ccenensceces if 2, 100 6, 000 30, 000 2, 000 2,000 | 40, 000 
835 | Gloversville ......--..0.---- i 340 | 10,000} 25, 000 2, 000 1,278 | 48, 278 
336 | Green Island...........---. 1 925 7,000 | 29, 000 2, 500 1,250 | 39, 750 
Bagh oosick Falls ........-.....|..<-++ Leatsscectlascnas coMipeesces: leeseces <2 imemranisees 45, 000 
gS omnelisyille. .nc6.0<+c0-0< 3 516 | 14,800 | 53,000} 10, 000 1,449 (9, 249 
SAW BANTGSON, 226.5c0cesseasscacees If) 5,000 | 13, 500% | 59, 500)|--..-.--.. 3,579 | _ 16, 579 
3) 0) (URAC Seen On eee 8 1 1,785} 35,0°0) 90, 000 9, 000 2,500 | 186, 500 
SUA) OhNstOWN 6. <..5<0-6+.---2- 1} 3, 000 7,000 60, 000 7, 000 4,029 | _78, 029 
S4aWie Kingston.....-.+-.---.+---- 5 2,443 | 51,000 | 112,000 5, 500 3,500 | 172, 000 
PA MIMEGUGINPDUTS -.....5.025054- 1} 1,875] 14,000] 30,000 4, 000 2,000 | 50, 000 
Gert Watile Falls. ....-<<s<2--+--- 1 2,000} 45,000} 30,000 3, 000 3,000 | 81, 000 
SAS OU GOrL..ercssecesesoce ss 5 4,600 | 25,000} 60, 000 8, 000 5,000 | $8, 000 
SG) J I aa Favs) ee a ee pea 1, 414 © SGOMR ie LINOOUN|emae- ss 2,160 | 15, 660 
BA ENIEMONG . coe cen anacccacusvene 1 3,147 | 14,000} 46,000 3, 000 4, 000 67, 000 
328 | Middletown ....-...-++00--! 1 3,855 | 20,500} 50,000} 7, 000 4,500 | 82, 000 
S11) |) 227 1 ae 1} 15,515 | 30,000 175,000 | 20,000 | 30, 600 | 255, 000 
pouueiiew: Work... <.sroccs-.-- 4-3-8 33, 258 |4,100, 000 9, 400, 000 |1, 250, 000 |..-.--....|14,750,000 
351 | Ogdensburg ................ 1 3,835 | 16,888! 63,500 1, 280 3,595 | — 85, 263 
“ne || C/G ei naiimae | 3 1,352 | 18,000, 60,000 4,500 1,400 | 83, 900 
BUD IMOWOPO. .- 6 cvseccccaceee-s--f L 4, 261 7,000} 39, 000 3, 000 6,016 | 55, 016 
SodalPPlattebUre ........0...0--4 1 241 7,500 | 55, 000 5, 000 600 | 68, 100 , 
Biseerort Jervis... <..--c<..-... od 1} 3,900 7,750 ; 26,000 2, 500 5,000 | 41, 250 
356 | Poughkeepsie .............. | 1] 14,782] 23 600} 104,405 |-.-.- --.-| 21,022 | 149, 027 
357 | Rochester .-...........-----| 1] 17,000} 133,000 | 465,430 | 40,000 | 20,300 | 658, 730 
SEN || TROIS oo eee eee eee ae | 1 1,305 23, 000 51, 000 2, 800 1,200 16, ole 
359 | Saratoga Springs..........- 2 2,140 | 35,000] 65,000| 5,000 2,500 | 107, 500 
360 | Seneca Falis..............-- iL 1, 357 9,000 | 35, 000 4, 000 2,500 | 80, 500 
361 | Sing Sing..........-..---.-- il 1, 088 3,700 | 19, 090 2, 500 1,200 | 26, 490 
BOD SMNACUSO 22 occ... 2ccncee = 1| 18,062 | 218,000 | 695,000 | 40,000 | 35, 000 | 988, 000 
AUR UCigine di yh in 1 1,100 | 50,000 | 450,000 | 15, 000 3,000 | 518, 000 
eG) / OSC) o er 1] 11,048} 92,114] £34,640 | 26, 632 1,707 | 355, 108 
365 | Watertown........-.---.--- il 4,000 | 10,0900 | 109, C00 3, 600 1,000 | 134, 090 
20 || SC a eat 7,100 | 22,625 | 129,821 | 15,000} 15,000 | 182, 446 
367 | West New Brighton.....-.. 1 970 9500 | 25, 000 1, 500 500 | 29, 500 
NORTH CAROLIVA. | 
368 | New Berne.....- A 1 1, 000 2,500! 12, 000 500 }.--.------ 15, 000 
ooilbalcigh .. eee... Ale. t ! aes aoe (35, 500) 2, 800 wteeeeeeee 38, 300 
OHIO 
Ba0)} Alcrona:...-c ss seseeemeenc=|. 0-5 + | 625 | 135,000 | 317,000} 42, 000 6,000 | 500, 000 
SPMIMA llian0e. <5 .occ4-ccseneenece 1 1,000 | 20,000} 35,000| 15,060 1, 200 71, 260 
oie h) Aslitabulac...0..essee sees ul 100 6,060 | 45,000 1, 000 500 | 52, 500 
one WiGarton .........c..0conee. 1 1,828 | 60,000 | 180,000 8, 000 2,000 | 250, 000 
Die Chillicothe... ...-<.-2s84<< 1} 10,000} 30,000} 100,000} 15,000 5, 000 F ae aa 
aii | Onbverbinatiesocaconoosaccaocs 1 | 168, 444 |....... 22). - eee eee fe eee ee reefer erst: 1a? 
8761 Circleville.......-......0c.- i 450 | 20,000 | 110, 000 5, ida 1, 500 Fan oA 
Bly Bheleveland! cxo.055. oacseeeeee 1] 51,397 |..eccoeseeleeeemeeere|e << -sccemccewcee reeee[3, 000, 


a See note a, page 352. 
b Reference books only. 
c Includes amount appropriated by the State. 
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Balance on hand from last 
school year. 


| 
| 
| 


ry 
ew 


——__- ——— 


$77, 036 
6, 362 


16, 772 
78, 065 


From interest on 
permanent fand, 


enueseom oneness 


easenasecaane 


eeetousteces 


Reccipts. 


From taxation. 


tax. 


e 


City or town 


7, 822 


ee ee ee 


537, 084 


Other taxes. 


$51, 667 
1£, 936 


ecw net wae we 


bs 
=) 


peteeoe acon e-| es saa etoanae 


is | From tuition fees. 


From all other 
sources. 


1, 584 | 


185, 474 


Total. 


AS 


$251, 793 
71, 773 
15, 050 
59, 626 


4, 057, 033 


35, 266 


722, 558 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


pease as ewnees 


Received from sales of 
bonds.a@ 


iv] 
bo 
© 


9, 000 


aster eer moe mos 
eee uererceaueee 


erocometeee en 


oo 
c 
© 


@ The financial report of this city is based upon estimaics of the superintendent, which he considers 
nearly, if not absolutely, accurate. 
e Overdrawn $6,810. 
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TABLE 22, ParT I1I.—School statistics ef cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


gf | ¢ g 
ee be ~ 
City or town. a oe a 

el Ow = 

2 Ee Q ° a 

Rom Ha a | co 

or on ™ | 

F F 5 S 

= S| Ps 3 

4 A So si a 

nM & | 36 3g 38 
onlo—continued | | 
MOMOOLOMDUS «cece cence cence 2 12,590 | $281, 200 | $678, 900 
&7@) || LOM SAO oecemossecoreeeaE oe 1 24,000 | 140,000 | 275, 000 
SUM eHance ....2.-2-2--..--5-5 ii) a 1200. 2,22... 21h 800d 
gouif Mast Liverpool........-.<.. ie) et 300 (50, 000) 
SCAT LSU G ee eee sere 1| SOO A... cee Ae = eee 
BOUMPLIEOMLOING stelsiere cies sini = cence 1 5, 000 10, 000 40, 000 
Cee OMINOUS 2. .cce--scnssceees 1 | 400 b, 200 35, 750 
So!) Bl IGOsa Gacooe posboseesooe it 200 35, 000 100, 000 
Bald | (IUOMOM saashaoouseacanonoee il 100 95, 000 60, 000 
Bod 1 IOADNOTSO? pa 5ono Geese eeoe ac 1 400 10, 000 85, 000 
SOSH PUG UI Uae teres sic cs c/a cals sare 1 390 16, 000 GO, 600 
BOOMMETAN SHENG ecm cece wes ccc «cae i 306 34, G00 159, 000 
PUMP nettd soe ces- cave ns wc 8s 4 | va GLO 3, G00 15, 060 
COMETS Sil lOM erence cee costa Wy WU eassamesk Boassacee 4 
BUM EMU CISEOWE neces ccc.seccc es 1] 425 20, 600 £0, 000 
Seoup MOUNE VeOTn0n .......---.24 ut HOU (cee. co Meee ome e 
DO AIPENIG Wilco on races Saas wneseye 8 i BE Bho comers poaoonncs 4 
DOOMPNOLAWalic secre oe eee. Sere be 1 | 500 30, 000 62, 900 
POW iq, <2. cececeeiee-s-2ds Pet! * eR 7,500 | 75, 600 
SumiLeortsmoutl ....2........+.4 1°21 1-"7,506 | 45,000 | 129, 000 
680) || SANGNT .coemmeecsoos TABeSeGe? 1] 309 5,000 | 45, G00 
SD) | SOGGY stosceeeaumesanoos il BE EC Areeo aS anno Ko 6 4 
PON Sprinetield .....--. .-.00-d 1 COANE) BRS ogee Geers vet 4 
401 | Steubonvillo..............4. i 2,007 27, 590 | 123, 500 
PEM WPI Tce nyo eee c cose an dy i 250 ieee sl: oe 
AOR MIROLE MOM a: 2k secre calcein : it 700 150, G00 550, G00 
JOH MWMUILDAME ssc cacccces esc an eeu i 200 13, 500 89, 500 
A OOMMBWICOSLEL. <0. ccc ccc. e sees il 700 5, 000 95, 000 
HOG: |'( IGOR, oes eee ee 1 300 18, 000 68, 600 
TOR COUMESTOWN 222. -5-ccesceet 1 2. 5SO0MMs-2eee ee | Seeesasee 
BUM CCS VIC. 60.0 cneeneeecnes iF o5e. oe ine ae | souereeee oe 
OREGON. | 
COOMMIZOUGIAIC: 02.2 ccc ceec ssc ces 1 600 &8, 000 | 260, 000 
210 |, SHG) 5 Sessa eee IE ae | NEA ee (70, 000) 
| 
PENNSYLVANIA | | 

AIPA ENCOWD 0 cc06 ce eeecn5 oo 3 BD!) Meenas soemens dae 
OWN NOOON Use cia: access 0 sets if coe Dec 30, 000 me 500 
AIBENBACS MEUM eerie con == wo eam oniay- 1 OU! aSescdosallbooasenoete 
auld. | JByennwes? JOHN) ae enSpe see il RON Ee Semeteaalsseseccous 
OLS | | IBS UIE NOI Gooner eeoeeennee 1 LOO WSs seer no | cere, 
AUG MMe Tvl OTClesetelsat- we cee 6 cnc cae 1 1, 570 7, 500 60, 000 
C7" | IBEUIO! coenescoceeceeereeeE s 1 GS) hve ictererersais 36, 009 
AGN | Caetisies capachoseeeeeeeeon., BOaEod Baseocesd (40, 000) 
419 | Chambersburg ............. 1 300 8, 000 | 50, 000 
22 OM MOM CSEC IgE meets ee neicnc)- noe sees co cee Be oeeeeelpenecnose 
COL || (Colbie teacaq cosoqeoaceone 1 2, 500 (86, 584 
$22 | Conshohocken..... Bieriorecisie? 1 7687 12, 000 30, 000 
GOR) || (OMY SAanooceee CCR. 2 BOO) Pac otro eee eros coerce 
AIDE ||| DORIC aA ooscccceOBODEOOST CReEes Beemeeeseas hecuordooc|aneescoced 
4S? FO PLD) LED TAY © LO rerere tote eletsisrete te erere 11 1 (Bie Arenas |Geenoosaee 
AG) || | JENS Sema oncoosescees 1 5, 639 (227, 700) 
dey |) ISGUBREIN Ee ooo os pocoocesbe 4 1, 060 4,000 | 825, 250 
da || Islay nes eesAeaccoonsosoAs 1 60 6, 000 47, 000 
GO) || UO RNRWOAN aoedcoddbosossuss Pease Deaeeeesee | Bepesees Gaooodno.’ 
G30) || IGRMNGHSIG eS aaeencaacocccoood boos Paces sae | PE ole once 4 
GUUIL | Jyevelke IBIS eponooecocconce 1 250 12, 000 70, 000 | 
CBD 1) INEWNE NNO esecoseeoeocsoooce 4 1 440 | 9, 000 42, 000 
ZOOM ICIMCESPOLtmesece secant nese eee hieces. cece 
482) Nena (esc. e.nse cose 3 900 | (80, 000) 
GIS) || INIBTAIGOIRG, sees eonoamnonccoc 1| AQ) 23 creme | 43, 000 
436 | New Castle: c222-.ccsen-nee 1} 350 65, 030 


Public school 
libraries. 


| 
| 
lig ¢ 


@ See note a, page 352. 


— 


Estimated real value of property used for school 


purposes. 
a ~ Te 
7 | 
co) 
™” a2 
i ee a 
| # gs 
| 3 a 4 
pis a £ 
| od o 
|} & | 4 gy 
| 39 | 40 ne | 
a , 
$40,450 | $26,000 |$1, 026, 550 
26,700 | 9,300} 451, 000 
4,000 | 1,000 85, 000 
2, 000 500 52, 500° 
Lope ee i, eee 83, 000 
5, 000 500 55, 500 
2, 200 600; 43, 700 
13,000} 2,000! 150, 000 
6, 000 |. «eae 91, 000 
5,000 | 2,000} 102, 000 
45, 000 200 91, 200 
10, 000 500 | 212, 500 
2, 000 800 20, 800 
s.. e  e 120, 000 
4, 000 500 | 104, 500 
eee 126, 300 
2, 000 500 95, 400 
4, 000 || ee Ree 
23,000} 2,000) 180,000 
2,500 400 52, 900 
, ee 2 Ee. | 230, 000 
ae ee 250, 000 
9,000! 3,000} 163, 000 
Lowe se | 425, 000 
12,000} 1,000] 713, 000 
| Se 2,000! 105, 000 
£0,000 | 2,000 | 122, ove 
(8, 500) 89, 500 
A ee oy. 300, 000 
| { 
9,000} 1,000 358, 000 
a 
wecceade AMI eee | 465, 000 
8, 000 | 500 | 160,000 
Pees Kaden. | 46, 000 
ei ae MT RS Ss gi 
a. 10cm eee er 
| 6,650 | 5, 000 79, 150 
} =, 100 200 38, 800 
Ce 5. hee 40, 000 
4, 000 500 62, 500 
ee 150, 000 
4,943; 8, 800 45, 327 
3,000 | 1, 200 46, 200 
Dee ee 57, 000 
| ao see 250 30, 750 
9,600 | 3,000) 240,300 
19,972} 3,000| 352, 229 
11, $00 200 65, 000 
| eee |e....-e.] 120, 000 
\ oer eg 217, 638 
5, 000 500 87, 500 
2500 | 1, 000 54, 500 
wees 125, 000 
5, 500 000; 90, 500 
©... wee 54, 000 
3,000 | 1,000] 77,000 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Lducation—Continued. 


ie 
42] 
3 
m— 
x 
8 
i) 
cq P 
oS 
a6 
=e 
hes) 
Om 
Oo 
i=} 
ef 
a 
€3) 
a) 


From interest on 
permanent fund. 


18, 504 
96 


ese e he ves e ee! wae 


eases eaneaaa 
eseaceaeeaaca 
ewww we eee ane 
evae ime eaoaee 
eeeeeceusaee 
eeeeee wmee ie 
eseceeeaaana 
eters eeceaae 
ee 
eaweesseeeae 
eeaeetecesaae 
seeeesseeecaca 
ceases veasea 


Receipts. 


From taxation. 


E 3 
eS. a 
54 ‘ 
Ss) S) 
44 45 
$197, 942 $34, 726 
168, 081 “2 408 
7, 265 3, 276 
5, 936 2, 066 
18, 754 9, 565 
9, 557 8, 198 
11, 427 2, 885 
(46, 711) 
a || i 
19, 407 3, 136 
18, 365 5, 185 
44, 573 4, 801 | 
Grose eo). coe. J 
20, 761 4, 887 
13, 195 | 3,136 | 
18, 329 2,606 
35, 018 | 5, 436 
27, 859 | 8, 308 
16, 991 4, 002 
24,031 6, 606 
15, 392 2,289 | 
35, 978 9, 085 | 
76, 084 18, 829 
35, 8t7 6, 858 
19, 748 4, 470 
149, 429 i, 502 
S100 2, 954 
14, 613 70 
34, 51 4, 788 
35, 989 12, 503 | 
67, 742 | 40, 308 
GC ss,| a 
Soe eee: 
26, 843 1, 592 
ie, acy) ee 
29, 664 1,818 
9, 296 3 
15, 003 1, 637 
16,273 |..--20----+- 
| Oe ee, a 
10, 900 | 41 
11, 897 | 196 
12, 430 884 
Acai 4 | ieee 1 
ot) )) ae 
I7OGOWE 2.0055. wel 
19, 188 2, 020 
4035S). ..0<-.- 
12, 0001035... 4m 
13, 838 1, 798 
24,196 | 2, 462 
25, 341 133 
20, 000 4, 748 
19, 877 | 2,081 | 


b The items amount to $47,699. 


From tuition fees. 


: all other 
sources. 


From 


wweeetesenae 


$234, 265 
194, 467 
10, 920 
8, 965 
92, 351 
1, 381 
14, 757 
b47, 340 
28, 486 
o7 TG 
23, 932 
49, 591 
12, 850 
26, 757 
17, 229 
19, 186 
49, 356 
23, 074 
2, 325 
31, 405 
18,682 
45, 811 
91, 179 
43, 034 
94,319 
169, 742 
24, 275 
18, 374 
40, 111 
48, 709 
60, 712 


109, 594 


Sa 
=) 
toa] 
5) 

~~ 
a 
47] 


bonds. @ 


Reeecived from 


.ewewweesmaae 


veeseeeuaese 


weecaose seeeeee tees se eee ssleesa ce easae sleet eee ees 


vee ete ear e oe 


wee eee ew eens 


59, 892 
64, 860 
16, 310 
28, 835 
15, 703 
40, 644 


10, 654 | 


17, 036 
18, 186 
37, 452 
16, 426 
12, 335 


Ce er eee ie ee es ee | 


13, 968 
14, 27 

44, 685 
81, 522 
18, 815 
91, 210 
50, 027 
12, 400 
15, 692 


esate avacton 


ee ee ey 


¢ The items amount to $27,507. 
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TABLE 22, Panr II.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


437 


465 


466 | 


468 


469 


472 
474 


475 


484 


4285 


@ See note a, page 352. 
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Ko] | 
| Public school | Estimated real value of property used for school_ 
libraries. | purposes. 
B 5 j | : ; ——- 
City or town. = See a So 
Cnet os Oa fe a os 
a5 v 2 o rs) a 
al ae n ch & a § 
om os ro Aj 3 = 3 
re re S| ms oe am = 
g g = a Fs Fa cs 
5 S a a] S re 6 
A A O <a by . H 
t 291) | 2G i & 38 39 40 44a 
PENNSYLVANIA—Continued. | | 
INOLEISLOW Mecece cess cine n cies 1 | 300 | $50,000 | $90,000 | $15,000 $700 | $155, 700 
Wily ea tener: casce oe eee 3} 2,375| 10,600} 60,000 6, 000 4,500] 89,500 
Bhiladelp binges s. sle= -( 8 | 8, 200 |2, 297, 424 (4, 942, 757 (388, 735) 7, 628, 916 
Phocnixville ...... 4.4..... } 600 7,500 | 20, 000 5, 000 1,000 | 33, 500 
JOVEN Os pon cc aaa noBenooeoe OBE Leeeaerers 6 Beoscsscar EERO ape ceein=3t RAs hon casc 2, 229, 000 
IONS caseoosassnecnooaeee 1 200) Whe adisccfeoe co MBAS coe /ois cyoi| eretetere erate t tall te oes 4(), 000 
TRIANON Raman eee eoeseceeee 1 50 10, 000 30, 000 2, 000 200 42, 200 
GGUS VAG ccrcceaecw nieces 1 1,200 §.S. =. Bee) eee 4 pm Bh BS .-- | 225,000 
SCLAMNGO Musee ates cece cee eens |. cee. bose cement £0,000 | 255, 000 25, 000 1,000 | 361, v00 
<jiveta piste 1} 1,200] 17,000] 57,000 4, 000 2,000} 80, 000 | 
South Bethlehem........... 1 415 De ee. Se 45, 000 8, 000 600 48, 600 : 
SOMME STO Leese alee crete a |e oe Re cree 4,000 23, 500 1, 800 200 29, 500 
PDTC Area eel=\ cle aieleietaels 2 cle 9 1, 800 9, 000 45, 000 2, 400 300 56, 700 
Pits Vill Oi-pe Setarsi 31 sve cie ssie'se | se oe Mn cileves <M eerie oreo Qe mieree)-.cfe eh aie otra aret toe teeter 64, 275 
\Wiest Chester i222... 6-02 =4 ah 876 8, 500 11, 000 1, 425 1, 000 21, 925 
1 UICE DISH G Sac ee aimee ae 3 400 cores. Recess: hele hee 1,000 | 252, 000 
WWallinims ports... cee ccs. i 1, 700 6,500 | 165, 000 20, 000 2,500 | 194, 000 
WiOWie eee cac ce sica cane ces epes .) ee er, Sees | RAE MOeAN RAS Ga lloncooocoos 
RHODE ISLAND. 
| ABISGOl « HeeSeb anes or eeeescee At) Eee ay Sees Boeconesa Ga apoasee sBancssen 65, 000 
| CiRUNSHOM 6 cae hes gecsnsosuce: 10 1278) Reoeceee ed becsondend bodsmeanes boonaacocs 24, 602 
(Olmiminer bit seeaneneooae ae 15 976 (44,550) 9 Ieee. 44 1, 550 47, 050 
Fast Providence........-... 8 VASEAL BEee on Caesesoedea Soameaseee (shagacoade 70, 060 : 
| OMT Esse aneeeeeeaee ore 0 OU) (Dee ene Ae amass! 4S Aecos U eee 22, 900 
BN(ENVIDOMD sree ao crec = cinieie crclere ore om os CHO) eee beoescee 66 Ben aoe SooGataDo. 178, 3738 
aVINIC KE. c2<cscsceces 25s 65 2 D002 odes Seber a = oe ae ee ae | Sb eee 285, 057 
JPETRORBI SO eraser enemas Goes] aes eceacdebod faeeae wie Newt esc es odfloees coc eee Eee eet 
South Kingstown ....-.---- 29 1, 500 2, 500 20, 000 | 5, 000 5, 000 22, 500 
Rviesiterlyieronecereeacs me 5 PPD |e oor oe | eee Oe ORE oe |ameooGooc 84, 700 
NViOORSOCK Eb. cies core epee ce | vw verotalls oe closers Hl noe ecieeeoe le oc. op SILL a serene eee 150, 000 
SOUTH CAROLINA. | 
@anlestoneensce cece: 0 0| 50,000 120, 000 20, 000 3, 000 191, 000 
Colthmoky assaasrsanrasseces 2 350 | 18, 000 15, 500 2, 693 300 31, 493 
(GriveGui illic) See eoe meee ceeeee acre e|| Sees aeer 4, 000 | 3, 500 750 \\'seccvser: ae 8, 250 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga ...........--.. 1 19 | (137,500) (2,000) 145, 500 
Ga lesvilll Gees. cee nes coe 1 600 6,000 | » 18,000 1718" |. So essere 25, 778 
UC SOL mere aie sie eS arevae Seu cee 1 500 (9,500) 1, 550 510 11, 560 
ager eee aE il 421 | 27,000 | 65,009 6, 300 400 | 98, 700 
INO DIN cca Seneeeeeeeeesed ime ome Ease eeeeae 75,000 | 115,000 6,000 |......--- | 196, 000 
WON OOM cc -e 02s com = <1-t. | 1] 260 1, 500 14, 200 1, 365 120 17, 185 
TEXAS. | 
AISI 6 6e56c0 Gaon e eee eee 2 500 20, 060 30, 650 4, 500 300 55, 450 
Brenham..-.-. »SeCCDC EA eOeE H 1 250 2, 000 15, 500 1, 709 300 19, 500 
IB FON S vill Sleeyrersatisee oo = 1 300 | 0 0 0 0 a0 
TIDES) sanoooe lee iM 50} 8,000} 20,0:0 5, 000 20) | 33, 200 
Hort Wiortleeeseereses sss. 4 0 | 0h. eee eee Sad paraataan [essere ness 50, 675 
(Gralvies tone ee sereceecreisces eels Z 700 | 48,€00 | 140, 060 21, 468 | 3,000 | 212, 468 
Houstont cs. -saseeeeeees 244s 1 400 | 24,000 70, 000 9, 20u | 1,500 | 104, 700 
Raglestines.- cee AMM © Ne cos, | 5,000] 7,100 1,600} 300 | 14, 000 
Sherman..... SSpKooeOUSEe EH eee beer age 6, 000 55, 000 4, 060 300 65, 300 
BWiGO oars ccteiciciete loratelotnere aterm <i 1 50 | 20, 200 59, 500 (6,600) 86, 300 
UTAH 
(82:20) eee Cee ne ey 1| 300 | 12,000) 32,500]° 4,300 550 | 49, 530 


biIncludes joans. 
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school vear. 


a) 
Mm 
os 

a 
g 
2 

Set 

is) 
= 
e 

Ss 
g 
2) 
A 
a 

a 

oa 


From interest on 
permanent fund. 


e@ece esd 
wemecseenaece 


eeese 


ecet er eusera 


Paerterasceer|eenresecasecas 


868 


eAn indebtedness of $29,684 remained from last year. 
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3 
Receipts. * 
a 
a 
; B a ees 
From taxation. & a Ea 
FI vi 8 a ae 
E y 6 aa 2 
8 : E a5 3 
~ + 
5 é oe g g a — Bas 
~ 3 Q 
B a S 2 $ 8 
S) fa) Fy fy H ee} 
44 45 4G AY 48 485A 
$33, 821 $3, 453 $1, 500 $41 $38, B14 | uve ecemee tt 
28, 728 Tae | pe es eet 1, 987 92) 996 |. eemes I 
OL i ia |) ee, ee | 2/005, 75 | uaeee ame a. 
16, 910 1, 616 300 340 | 19,166 (ane ees x 
565, 719 20, BAT. os ceeee 2 50, 612 648, 878 $26, 000 
14, 416 1, 486 76 161 16; 180) ese oe 
LOST OU Le gee. oe es | 12 1,497 11,700 eae a 
BO, O85 Wh ce ccase 816 7, 720 44, 601 60 
179, ORM gee 162 11, 729 191, 804 42, 526 
20, 688 | 2, 433 161 12 PNA coal en = Oe 
11, 024 | 1, 459 56 12 12,611 3, 500 
8, 500 0 100 930 9, 530 
i, 856 1, 268 C0]| | ae eee 0.454 | eee 
22,329 2.570) aaa eA 1, 893 29, 661 8, 000 
19, 719 0 59 1, 613 21, 391 36, 000 
78, 659 Sib0G | eee. . | 1, 182 85, 346 10, 000 
49, 567 | ds Gaerne ae. 532 b4, 713 | 490 
SG GCCOWM wceeee cen ls i | OU erm RA, | cose 
9, 077 390° |ocue oe 3, 045 13, 4008 Scene 
5, 250 1 166: Rear ne 3,121 9, 537 949 
8, 109 | 4,598 sone eeesocs 565 13,103) Pane 
15, 000 4,187 |poeee es 6 19): 1035 ce cca &. 
6, 300 348 0 7. 980 14, 628 0 
36, 50) 6, 366 635 1, 498 50, 0G [aac ate 
71, 000 12, 315 315 424 81 054i cec eed 
220, 000 14, 244 2,319 102, 303 B38, SGU] lee see 
3. 817 | 3) 182 1; 100 | 1, 649 10-378 Lhe 
Geisdubl | 13, 510d ee: oes UG 877 lwcees. oc-0 eee Sie 42 
23, 700 6, 909 605 1, 500 35, 714 0 
35, 453 £07583 oamees Meow een cosas. 5! O86) Naox fee stan 
(11, 522) 759 158 19)430 1s. ohne 
1, 453 | 1800 ...ee eee 850 PMc Beene wee, 
16, 000 13, 500 481 1 99) 989 Te. Je icreeee 
8, 342 4, 734 C6) A 8: 206 Nac eee ee a 
5, 554 O15 Ue ee 1, 500 11, 802: eeewccnes a 
18, 000 13, 000 1, S00ME see 92.800: (toon. cee 
44, 691 2%, 030 | 1,517 214 74.459 (ee. ee 
2, 066 2, 597 508 383 | 5 4648.2. a ce oe. 
18, 181 16, 454 | 210 911 35, 766 bs. aes eee ae 
5, 100 | 5, 781 608 750 12,989 To. ae eee 
1, 200 ir kiea| |e ce epee 0 | Neate eae 9.002 UR... cacee ae 
13, 280 2, 907 113 2, 500 | 19; 409, N ae. eed: 
15, 000 12, 035 We eee ee 27, G2G lk. «dace ae 
32, 434 33, 131 6 12, 351 79, 920"0.. Sees 
15, 268 34, +89 166 1, 014 51,217 | Se eee es 
8, 477 1, 9-8 430 103 | 5, 938 bcecpeceee as 
10, 000 7, 289 318 452 | 18, 050,12. 55. 292 
Teh cee || (ae Geman 556 11, 268 30; 257, pe. sae cee 
5, 031 3, 288 2, 925 46 | 11, 2901 eeeeeer <a 


adNo public buildings; ali rented. 
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TABLE 


as 
ad 


mh) 


City or town. 


i 


VERMONT. 


Braitleborough ....... 


Rutland 


St. Johnsbury......... 
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Public school 


libraries. 
& S 
tal 
oa a 
ert 
i ‘Sf 
oa 3 
ba ors w & 
or G rt 
r= posi 
| a 
= S 
A 4 
14) 2G 


1 
0 
VIRGINTA. 
PUA Ghee Spo See eeeee rrr a 4, 300 
PEM eSLICIS UMEOMe cc +. ccileniions cee sac esses 
Mogi OWES 2 o eeale ese <n sce 1 100 
PRO MOM el eieiererinisia wie weemie [emcee hes Soeaet 
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a See note a, page 352. 
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aSee note a, page 352. 
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b The items amount to $48,727. 
ce Total permanout expenditure, $50,477. 
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b The sum of the items is $9,457. d Total permanent expenditures, $18,350. 
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e The items reported amount tq $18,275. 
g Indebtedness carried forward, $90,216. 


J Overdrawn, $1,837. 
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& Amount of special schoo! fend -overpaid at last report. 
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a@ The items amount to $32,484. 
e The items reported amount to $75,026, 


St J une 30, 1886, to June 30, 1887. 
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NCR PACUlGDOLOUCh oe cceecccen secee cael ceccce cece meen eeisc= Weceinum mses 1, 500 1, 800 24, 616 
NOM BBO VCLlV;.cscce ioacstee ceeseceecccelees cls a beceloeee = ates (hceoos cscs 2, 590 0 slow n0e 
Maa eb lackston6..-.<e.s. 2-6 «ccs AROS Ad lbecoerasuelcocoee onal scouaaemo: 1, 069 (7, 265) 
175 | Boston..... sivicloisictacietesls come emesis e Baas eed baacod dest, ppoudesred 162,111] 455, 740 |1, 213, 806 
ATOM GAINGTCO acces ceca cc acon cc occce| scr ce sicictem lsemsesieale sficcielemis's clei} s<1=)=)nteleneys| sleletetst=ifet (ata eee 
IA? || JBROcIR See sseerneaanceertosaseoerlsssonredec! ocosocdh cqpucoddcsdindoosdaocs 2, 000 37, 022 
178 | Brookline....... sume te ae ear eters ee ect Ee ieee re, 2,500 |..--.-..-. 
104) Car iy c0 th on (35, 633) socesaeccsfocncescce| 2, 90004 “leumage 
NG OMRO AMLOMPN So. oc1s. cc ces cnsvccesslocec | scenescsee VS coos era | eee ae 44] 1, 200 8, 612 
MSIE OM CIRG Reece cuss acc ccccnceses|smesiee set (1, 500) 11,773 2, 400 53, 531 
NS ZAM NO DIR OMMNE I eso ck a's oon waicelccie's ec as 58, 690 eto: [eens ese 1, 264 1, 600 15, &90 
OMI AM MES oon ons otic wn sions cn consce 0 0 £09 0} degen 
Modan WWedihiaMlees csicce csc ue cescscce secs se 28, 500 3, 500 400 500 1, 700 2) 300 
185 | Easthampton ......... dewkia’ wenden} ceeees do Bbow ccae anal nears erie mettre 200 7, 185 
125) \CONpC icc ae 5 ae Se eerie nnn Seem im O14. |, oases Se 1, 016 0 13, 417 
SMALE LUM Leie Peeters Soe rc co ow we x coocc Clea cm esc bees peace a cee ee ed aero palsoaced ate: 
lee PGR niin se oie! 14, 251 0 0 £90 2,000 | 36, 709 
OSG CUA cob c occ ceca se enacee 11, 000) Pas eae = eee es 1, 000 20, 000 
1$0 }) Franklin... . Be eniaie te cialis wc o esteretete 5, 400 920 75 2, 059 612 6, 232 
MOU LOUCESCGt eee tea <c enw sean anes oe 8, 678 1, 185 379 6, 923 | 2,200 | 44,289 
192 f Great Barringben.. 2025-02 -secen-s 0 0 20 379 0 &, G88 
TORS | LAG recranilalal  ecosso cae ESOOnOGe eee Gescetnem. boasoedccsllebooacacs eer. Paes caciifemodcccoc 
hag eee I 0 Bay Wie fee! 4,818 | 2,100 | 50, 000 
IS ete aoe 5 en | ee ae 344 1, 000 590 | 1, 000 10, 378 
NOS. | | BGP R a eyes oon eeneeeeeoend Boemeesece Gsanosan ot boosasasad bsoceasded|sonaccncsollaan eee 
DM anack we Meee Tat 3,600} 4, 800 | 23, 199 
TOYS || JAANE 5 soooneocmooonosconedooe 0 | 0 0 By UH eee ceocoM occ] zit 
TOOR ee  s 22s | chee sec cee eee 400 _0| 5,781 
OOURE eomimctecee. oe eee eee ert ate oe we ac ge ciel Sete Sl enters ale Bh 1, 560 jl, 855 
2OT Mone lite es cgee cceene we cco e sears 17, 315 | (1, £07) | = 15, 182 3,020 | 131, 516 
200) lb yee (2 ude oe eee oe oe eee oe | Fe a A 1, 5 900} 11,096 2,250 1 91,816 
w See note a, page 252, ; d Salaries of officers. 
b Account overdrawn, $68. e Fuel, gas, end water. 
e The items amount to $12,472. f Exclusive of new school-houses. 
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9 The items amount to $245,466. 
Overdrawn, $176. 
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Estimated cash value. 
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t Balance transferred to other departments of city government. 
j The items reported amount to $15,935. 
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TABLE 22, Part IV.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 
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b This expense was met by a special appropria- 
tion, not included in the amount reported in Col- 
umn 48. 


a See note a, page 352. 
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Baer 22, Part LV.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 
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DOTA WON COLG uae seals sae iseisinsl= ws aes cis 0 75, Meee occ 697 |ococe eee ae ac 
S00 LING e Ae aes 2 oee Amen Be oe oe | [rete eteees f) seeee ce 1,600 | 16, 830 
BO) ||| IGS -oaosesosconoonddeanodsoeene 1, B00 fh. oo eee Pee eee oer 829 9, 227 
SOOM NUM G eS bole sce ae eter sis oe ere Maw cate mare IL WHO |boosodooes 3, 663 1, &00 +1, 689 
S1iut gd (OC SnUIE see oo eee ae 0 180 480 1, 200 1, 000 27, 597 
SO |) Lemon eo soeneaoonoooooocsacoed Heeeeeeees Hoenoccsos |socovcon6s |g0500 Goce. 600 16, 489 ! 
SOSMMIROCHESLEL canoe je ceeeeeee cee ane 0 0 129 0 | 350 11, 761 
Aa Staple eager |) eee caer See oNC Cee Seen BE Recs 6 - | eevee sath Seca-< ame 0 &, 018 
a See note a, pace SDR. e The sum of the items is 1 428. 


b The sum of the items is $34,217. 
e The items reported amount to $11, 230. 
A The items amount to $17,958. 


7Tho items reported amount to $10,247. 


g The sum of the items is $34,107. 
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Incidental or contingent. 


Expenditures. 


Total expenditure. 


Paid on bonded indebtedness.a 


Amount carried forward to next |. 
year. 


Total taxable property. 


Estimated cash value. 


38, 452 
36, 890 


$5, 750 | 


886 | 


14, 554 
0 


$6, 172, 000 
2, 000, 000 


Assessed valuation. 


Go 
a 


$2, 434, 500 
4, 000, 000 
4, 940, 000 
4, 000, 000 


ew eee casteconaw wel eset et es cose se selaeresnene ee e| tHe e se eee Seesetees|/ tH 9e eB eo ees ees eZee ewee swe enae 


10, 965 
85, 055 
54, 255 


1, 665 


10, 593 
68, 723 


sesecer ene 


1, 500, 000 


wee et we we ee em ee ee we ewe 


300, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
1, 600, 000 


900, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2, 481, 115 
98, 000, 000 
1, 950, 343 
1, 000, 000 


Ce es i ees ee ee ees Oe ee es ee eo ee ee 


033, 917 
59, 308 


4, 000 


3, 735 
10, 412 


"18, 000, 000° 


5, 000, 000 
6, 500, 000 


wesw re selec ee ee secwe(s east ars ea seseoaci|ser2 228 +e eee ees SB eee tee ese ees 


€10, 635 


18, 469 |. 


2, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


3, 750, 000 


i ee i! ee ee co oe oe ee eee) 


5, 000, 000 
2,500, 000 


2, 996, 331: 
1, 312, 789 


93, 964 | 16, 000 


e27, 114 


14, 127 | 


1, 200 


come news 


4, 000, 060 
5, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 


1, 200, 000 |- 


1, 968, 855 
13, 000, 000 


ee oe 


cs i ee ee i i a ic a: ay Sr rea aaa 


15, 218 


5, 963 


meet od 
ae 3 
= 2 Sy 
oe So 
— 29 wR eS 
tS ot id BG 
Aes m S “2 
Eeto| 5 2 66 
2 el oe a + 
goa) 8 s ot 
Ss i ony & 
55 56 5Y 58 59 
| 
soca #800 | $1,200 |.......-| $1, 199 
Ss | 9358] 1,300] $100 150 
S000) 2,360 | 1,845 ).--..--4 1, 970 
100 | 1,315 985 75 | 1,07 
150 921 ie | "ae ae 259 
700 | 3,890| 2,409] 2,394] 7,478 
150 630 | 1, 300 200 | 2) 000 
100) 1,178 Gite. 229 1, 605 
ae 20,115 | 16, 524 |........ 206, 693 
150i} 1,039 | 1, 039/f...... 816 
60 350 700 0 50 
say ie7i4 | 1,304i|;-.-c...) 4, 049 
Se Mey O19 | 2.860 Ne. -c40).---..- 
secench Ae ee | 
e3 220} joo | 0 |” 100 
180 850 1 rene | ae 
Se ooil 1.017 | 1,246 ..---4)) 1,557 
100 600 308 101 | 2,419 
10,456 | 10,958 | 5,790 | 4,294 | 36, 019 
200 750 457 ;) | re 
150) 42u ic | 188 
Peaudi) 6950))) 1,958 |.--....! 32, 483 
~~" 3004} 000 | 255 |......-.| 1,106 | 97114 | 4,200. 
500 900 | 1, 500 
Bison) tse! een 0h... Wh 1,673. 
160 850 982 50| 964 
“1,620 | 11,808 | 7,708 | 11,762 | 20, 032 
190. 2 663\F 4,011)|--.-.-.. 1, 081 
150 141 875 10 426 
an 1, 064) 1,903 | 1,230 ]........ 
150 | 1.3234) 1,563 ].--.-...| J, 105 
Pee. cs | A) ee 3, 380 
Deg 2 240) 3, 1G94)-...--. 3, 660 
200] 1,981] 2, 480 896 | 1,638 
67 Tah, 10S... -. er 
115 789 795 183 | 1,098 
~shooone pees Ah ee | 959 177 


h The items reported amount to $5,717. 


9, 184 


3, 000 


j Deficit, $503. 


9,176 


2, 800, 000 
5, 223, 332 
20, 000, 000 
106, 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 | 


2, 500, 000 


8, 635,522 
1, 700, 000 | 


700,000 

1, 805, 833 

4, 500, 000 

| 11, 898, 317 


21, 379, 384 
4, 266, 658. 
6, 353, 925 

' 2! 796, 646 
1, 700, 000 Ae 


t Ttems not all i reported.” 


CM Bs 


296 
297 
298 
299 
300 


301 


302 
303 
‘804 
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304 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
3151 
302 


a Sec note a, page 352. bThe sum of the items reported is $11,620. 


¢ Deficit carried forward, $1,165. 


Expenditures, 
a 
Permanent. For tuition. 
. n e ® a 
mn Ge Kg 
City or town. a a = 8 a 
as o my Ry a) 
i ro i Bm S 
a Ao mn are £ 
cr] oO eo on So Sing 
c=] = ng oO Org ° 
a 5 oy A a mn 
3 am i a Lo 2 
3 F : E E F 
= 3 oa o = | 
7) Fy | Ay U2 wa 
a —|— 
I 50 51 52 53 54 
NEW JERSEY. 
Atlantic City ....-. BACHCOUUOCOOOOd loasqacoouh sooacaseds $222 PYRE |lagaoocoooc 9, 556 
Camden aoauoon OSSO00C $1, 000 1, 000 7,651 $900 67, 539 
Psa bereUUne eaneeves essbiemcleeee tl ewe ne ute Bbelecasescc|taemeseec 2,129 (ool see 10, 975 
Gloucester... -cseeere Se an Ded (ann eee 0 6, 190 
Harrigson....+22-.+++- BP re) Pe eli meena 2, 000 SOO | sos scenes 7, 000 
a piney’ nN eee wecee= Boaooondsocddlloacade 5: 7, ie eieetee ets 2, ae 2,600 | 195, 050 
aM bertville ...-eeccescece wowsesee| 3202 — 110 )-5.-22 2 enone 6, 010 
Long Branch ......-.- Sew cece: 30, 000 5, 000 OOM lea.7 see 0} 16,913 
Millville ...es0.2----- Hadgooncdadulisnaucoded 500 Patel BROS He Gm HC 450 15, 160 
Newark .-......-esseeceeeee weaees 49, 471 9.588) Naor. ccer 14, 798 2,500 | 249, 972 
ING w BUOnSs WICK «0.26 ccc. scccan ee Ssatenconor eee aeemcee 949 2, 500 23, 195 
OVaN Ze . -..- ce eeeeseeee ees mrelerereveren (fs areas 2,446 |...-.----. 3, 702 (21, 327) 
Phillipsburg -....--.-e-++- aBAHience 0 369 44 565 1, 405 12, 711 
Plainfield ..... HeMeHCGOnGonEoooBece|4. Goaccrar 820 26 978 0 20, 624 
Rahway ....-.+=. Sac wencessaan cnc: 0 0 0 920 400 10, 330 
NEW YORK. 
Ry eee ace eos; 56 1, 756 896 | 16, 735 2,667 | 155, 915 
Auburn...-.-. fn enesececcane sece-[ 30, 974 927 152 8, 875 2, 000 39, 102 
Batavia ......2. Goodennneceboanoons 350 500 300 200 1, 800 7, 850 
Meio MarGOU clase lcesseaee scar aee 12, 437 1, 150 1, 845 1, 442 2,000 | 37,448 
Brooklyn --..---e+eceeseee cer eeee- (548,844) fw eeeene ee 72, 860 12,500 | 918, 813 
Buffalo ...-..-.+++- BpeecooucKaGeee , 184 , 746 1, 804 19, 700 2,500 | 379,619 
WansNUale WA gece cies sesiisinee soe see coe 3 G9 2, 148 0 7, 646 
Cohoes sopoouebboocododad elola es elsrerversialheeerers tee eis 364 79 3, 072 0 25, 767 
Corning ....+. ««- poocnooodHOo Genes 3, 801 911 119 1, 000 2, 000 8,475 
eetiland bendasodecndacsacdamnensesccgooecooce 340 250 2, G69 800 8, 912 
Unkirk....-cccesseses BOneRIdD SECS doneeccard booobocuod lade: Ree Sees BRacooccndlionocosoec 
Elmira .......-.- we aan er ess cscane 1, 663 892 479 3, 706 1, 600 41, 336 
ilrmlinvie gcc tee Gee soa. wie Pesce a 2, 000 1,077 31 2, 422 1,700 | 11,344 
Geneva ..-.-..--.-++- moboRSEDeGEOd sousonauaslusGacedc we[eseeceeeee 1, 000 1,500 7, 200 
Gloversville ...-......- Selec siecle ei-|||) == elle sleie= 6302 | eemine setters 2, 716 1, 560 10, 012 
paceu pelaad SEsouoe. Blois stcisiett amisic ion erte 125 125 1, 261 p 7, 188 
oosic SN Reson CHOUCOCEDObOUE mone nemece lsoentoonassHHoon good looudonac os 11, 817 
RVGENGNISVII16. <\. ce coceeeesascocsclconscosoee 1, 060 652 | 3,582} 1,700] 14,085 
MATUG OMe sats os cc cclesicve aie een aisce 26, 800 D2 oe eure 344 800 9, 890 
MGHACA ..css0ceses Ladle ative Smee COT Gi geraey ia es 29 1, 021 2,000} 14,339 
Johnstown ...- .2.-eeeeeeee-eeeee- haa ee aadesen 76 323 1, 200 7, 987 
[EMIS SEON ccsie sees as vceacdeean! 5, 135 615 143 978 1,100 | 19, 149 
Lansingburg ASOCOC Ere oeccarar 1, 480 127 IP 4a| oreronees 4 1, £00 12, 446 
MBit epee sees se a cicrate a's crores ere eral levere ere rere 200 300 400 1, 400 10, 150 
[Lata Te Ae eee ee Paella) Soe 555 702 4, 957 1,367 | 23, 608 
WEVONS ..02--+++sse e+e wiajeteisie stelercverarsl | overeieteerererers 47 41) oe sccnee cee 0 fi, 668 
MIEN GY 56 cose Soe ne OURO Uno MeOcaoca) onosasens 480 1, 034 738 860 9, 650 
Middletown ..... ie eioeis aielolere ts eta meee ee ae 655 929 2,000 1, €0») 14, 658 
Niewiburtwreecciiece es -- Sccusacecad 14, 264 4, 425 2h tet 797 1, 375 31,313 
TS iGiy OCA sooo oe 297, 246 (21, 782 205, 997 3, 022, 993) 
Wadena tne aloe ones sceeuees 1, 026 190 338 {00's oer 
Oleaneererenerccsescc 222. cc ances 12, 184 735 622 1, 86 2, 000 10, 994 
ORYEEO anaccoosccod dnaduO CBSE sEnoeE ano deea6od ||looosdoosr 674 €06 0 10, 986 
latte temmsteres< occas c os.c2c(4| nse clel tered B48 144 1, 258 1,700 10, 416 
PortilenviSecerretiececcccccse sce s | Be). ae 256 | 348 405 1, £00 4, Heit 
POW NGENSIG 222. cere cn~ cose no ou | Fy >! 250| 5,265 2, 530 1, 6u0 28, 265 
PIZOGHESHOI. aacteeeiececiene sce ces eae’ i. ea | 9, 064 1, 359 44, 569 2,210 | 167, 654 
VOM Ames ae oe cee cciot acs cnc ccs o 1 220) 4 Serene 217 615 J, 600 14, 983 
Saratoga Springs .........ce-ee0-- 1, 223 | 593 431 2, 766 1,550 | 21, 085 
Meneca Malls ceacsemeeee csiscisise =) 38, 180 3, 048 1, 061 451 250 9, 548 
Rip OUIO gcse ees sues cote. & 1,617 | 200 30 17k 1,954! 10,179 
ISVLO CUS Ole cc .ciye cya eye tegeey evaeteve ciate 17, 665 | 2, 5714 3, 160 14, 418 2, 325 De 927 


rr es lle 


mes- 


Officers of board, 
secretaries, 
sengers, ete. 


"5, 178° 
250 
333 


Janitors. 


957 


_ 
i) 
>) 
Oo 


8, 904 
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Incidental or contingent. 
| 
i 


Fuel. 


oO 
i=) 
bo 


Expenditures. 


@ The sum of the items is $140,363. 


25 ED 


| 4 
8 3 
n =| 
cae & 2 
je] + 
S i) 
2 a 
a) 
* Vi) 2) 
3 2 eA) & 
= 5 re = oO 
= as o aay et 
ors) iran) is! ~ 
2 Z 8 a a 
o 
8 a Wt es a | 
= oo | 3 a = 
3 St) |v ae ‘a 5 
x 4) ee pa <{ 
58 59 6O Gt G2 
ull | 
$1,006 $595 | $15, 483 $) | $12, 049 
4,843 | 11,699 | 132,511] 1,009 | 39,294 
mee iG, 980) I 18. Sa5 eee. F 766 
74 ee 7, 578 | ee ee 
300} 1,000!) 011,225] 1,025 c0 
3,288 | 4,690 | @240, 871 ]_....... 
i) See 6, 993 Was 319 
DO tems .j Moe. oa 3, 0001.9 7,72 
750M) 1, OOL AN 20, 086). 2 2 1, 200 
16, 198\]) 8,156 }) 384,417}... .._.. 34, 639 
514] 9,053] 39,246] 3,000 |......... 
362 003 WN 31, 629i. ae CW... cca! 
24] 1,213| 18,089 OM © 1, TAT 
946 723 26, 730 Wl oat? 764 
1, 489 368 | 15,053 
; 
5,685 | 4,558 | 231,172 me! 97, 657 
69 | 3.632) 87, 1200 31, 014 
i a 350 | ° 13,550] 2,000} 2,750 
5O4| 414) 64,426\f) ..__uP” 1,520 
84, 625 |189, 326 |1, 682,198 |........ 361, 854 
Be ea. | | 9,968} 550,229 |........| 279, 375 
Fee | 461] 11,753 0 45 
41] 1,560] 37,209 250 | 26, 848 
ae 1,416] 19,856] 4,663} 1,649 
———? 412 9. BOG Meneses taser. cee 
ee: 1,689(") 57,332\,0- 0 Ne 2,208 
850 | 1,094] 22,406] 3,468| 2,531 
a A GON 11, 700'RR.. Soe...) 
BP cease! TOS 16, 836\f lanes ee ied 
75 ATG 10, 3385 ee 1, 917 
85 | 6,185} 20,730 
41] 9,091| 33,546] 3,000] 6,304 
ae 150 | 40,282 |........| 6, 099 
501 740 | 23,553) 6,875 270 
Looe 0 659 | 19,453 | 4, 200 755 
100 | 1,295| 32,138 0 Wee. Se 
441| 3,870] 22,008] 1,410 221 
_ ae 2, 000'P) 15, COOME-- 222! 772 
Boece | 635} 35,043 0} 3,129 
ese, | | 902 8, 451))42. | 788 
ee | } 1,969] 16,771] 3,410 |....-...- 
eee 1, 268'f| 22, 609))2...22. )) (20. 1985 
5 3961, 3, 6290p! 67, 905))5...228 | 229 
81681 7s, 949 FL 057, 029,b 2 ome ae. 
76 506} 37, 555)2...._.! 14, 658 
Le! 1,123} 31,744] 3,990] 4,738 
25| 598} 15,298] 3,348] 3,667 
18] 1,985] 17,443] 5,710 
Se 108% 17, 412). ee 4, 589 
{:5- aae! 572 1 42, OSBtfe cece Mh 17, 464 
IPISL Oe 2, 579 1) 262, 149910) | 21, 134 
Pees te 2, 500 IN 2], S52NB oo aes | 1, 042 
Tee et | 1,383] 34,070 )........] 28, 162 
re oa 7,299) 21, 180 Heo. 282) Wi 19, 352 
ae. 5 ei, 702M by, G12 ewes 8, 440 
2,000! 7,099 | 196, 827 [.......- 128, 228 
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Total taxable property. 


Estimated cash value. 


$10, 000, 000 
25, 333, 333 


"96, 716, 539 


5, 510, 375 
11, 074, 000 
2, 600, 000 
9, 0C0, 009 


61, 885, 884 
15, 300, 000 

5, 000, 000 
15, 567, 685 
517, 156, 000 


5, 000, 000 
11, 000, 000 
3, 674, 334 


12, 360, 817 
5, 000, 000 
4, 500, 000 
5, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 
6, 804, 481 
6, 089, 971 
5, 500, 000 
4, 009, 000 


15, 847, 000 


2, 100, 000, 000 


5, 652, 082 
4, 016, 446 


35, 000, 000 


3, 926, 244 
15, 595, 540 
75, 514, 275 


ee 


45, 588, 655 


Assessed valuation. 


@ 
ah 


3, 687, 722 
5, 500, 000 


2, 000, 000 
70, 600, 000 
2, 500, 600 


5, 537, 000 
3, 000, 0V0 
4, 962, 000 


61, 886, 884 
10, 885, 977 
3, 250, 000 
15, 567, 685 
362, 009, 202 


4, 079, 970 
11, 000, 000 
1, 887, 167 


12, 360, 817 
2, 001, 180 
4, 000, 000 
2, 554, 782 
1, 781, 165 


4,445, 911 
5, 759, 470 
2, 739, 748 
2 968 160 
6, 089, 971 
5, 500, 000 
1, 242, 000 
5, 685, 840 
1, 533, 023 
"2, 081, 370 
3, 298, 470 
9, 208, 604 


1, 420, 968, 286 


3, 768, 035 
2, 008, 223 
1, 360, 200 
1, 437, 064 
1, 308, 748 
11, 696, 655 
75, 514, 275 


3, 800, 840 
3, 442, 813 
1, 767, 755 
37, 990, 546 


e The sum of the items is $22,994. 
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| Expenditures. 
Permanent. For tuition. 
a 3 a S e 
City or town. a ey a B 2 
r3 ss 2 sy e = 
= ) 4 2 B 2 8) 
i} an a) 7) g = 
= c Ae 3 32 % 
nm wy ea od oO ov ° 
A = 2a q a 2 : 
a 2 A ee oe - 
R A S g = i . 
ba 3 i} 
a 5 = o a a 
7) Re re Py wD wm 
a 49 50 ji 52 | 53 54 
NEW YORK—continued. 
963 | Trey D -----20--- ene e eee eeeeesssn ee] $14, 000 $500 $100 | $7,700; $2, 300 | $109, 000 ) 
ye Gitte the Oe se oe eeeessereocaoe 700 2, 852 1, 859 4, 105 2,500 | 67,142 | 
365 | Watertown -...-.2----220--0e--5-- 9, 388 656 _ 899 1, 559 1,300 | 19, 932 
366 | Yonks20s ....----------- 22+ - ee ee ee 16, 183 601 3, 514 8, 432 8, 800 37, 921 
Sor evisu ew Brighton ........22..5. |...) ae 426 129 2, 064 1, 500 iS Se 
| NORTH CAROLINA. | 
368 | New Berne --cse-enesndnneenncccnclou-- Se) Oe se eee ee nl Pc oo ato GOGoaG | 
$09 | Raleigh ....-------+----eeseeeeee-- 378 10 |e... 8 187} 1,850} 8,576 | 
OHIO. 
; 2 § 
Bray eaderaniee a. o-ccccsereee----e MALE, 17, 069 5, 600 500 7, 470 2,500 | 44,134 | 
371 | Alliance -.-.---0------eeeeeee eee. 13, 000 69 35 1, 488 1, 300 7, 939 
Sy || 2xginis)] COE ene See ce eer aeceemae seep irel Byer came ms ib. es. oso [cra s setters 1, 300 G, 240 
379 | Canton .-.- wcncce-ceccsencesenes Bol ct BiLy teases el lod abosed bl lactate. one 1, 800 27, 379 
374 | Chillicothe... --cecesecceweneeene, 0 649 1, 513 723 2, 034 28, 581 
PERO neinnatl.casteunes. assess sanuee 107, 027 4,409 | 12,786 | 19,646| 65,563] 541,976 
376 | Circleville ..... Mein Sosa oncsreets|o .aeeMe Weem ee 80 2, 089 1,800} 15, 062 
377 | Cleveland ..-.-..--.-esnneneecnenee BER tsa BU eeeeoo ices Seated Mee cadets o: 2,497 | 406, 135 
378 | Columbus -.--.------++---2--++2--| 36,717 | 6, 454 1,538] 11,318 3,000 | 139,353 
Cre eV LOM. cca Sete Livin <i moa cmie me.) Le Me) Ae ae he 4,000 | 114, 440 
oop | ioe te LOS oe ee eee enn) MRE Lo, 500 509 1, 300 8, 300 
381 | East Liverpool....---.<2t---.<t--. G7, 454)| .eecneiltbt.----c.jeeeteete.) 1,200 8, 136 
20 | 1D Ce ee Sore Seer een Bae & ee manor. SAE BASE CRe Peommconed 2, 000 9, 200 
383 | Fremont......------+-22eeeeee+- 5 3, 750 160 106}... eae 1,800 | 9,733 | 
gycul || Gallo be opemencosnodasoodcosoessrSeccuadoeD DooogSeqdaloclbdado§ 6 bdoccKc04 1, 400 10, 150 | 
Pe enani tn .2. 5. sett state cent ee s|22 ee te eee eee 2. ae eee y 2,000 28, 825 
Bet) | WEORLON. ..-...c00.--0--c-bencecdee|-.ceeceeslhl Seccgee-|ssceess-g-beeesees an) eeea en |r nes 
387 | Lancaster .....-00-.e- eee e eee e nn feee eee ene) coe e eee eee lene eee een] teen ee eee: 1, 500 14, 735 
23 | Lite i eee ORs TE. eee -. | coerce. ~ os = ie 1, 500 13, 461 
Pcoumilan sted. 122s cseene es oes cece wn 8, 300 GUN Sarai. fe 450 2, 000 22, 893 
POG eMiericthins.-. 00 lecsee-n-chis.~. a lyliseiit) Leeson 30 1, 000 1,500} 10,800 | 
201 INIASSILION....¥-cice see sinc oscar se eo eS eee ee es ee wees en tee j, 200 18, 241 
Bao | Maw@lctown &...2ee2..ctSe..-- 22 (9, 7) 0 1, 400 9,12 
PoP NGMi VETO s..5.-6 ote cee scm ees fp sin acipele oh (seme. 300, )-.-.-042- 1, 600 10, 044 
PO AE coc cns cece cso 52-0 cosced) dekeeeee Mele. ome.|20 oe. Ne lee 1,800] 21,846 
2080) Mick od rer een Wee d 300 100 2, 000 1,400 | 13, Gu3 
2/9) 2 eee eer ee nein Mecmnnneem meme A Reee! Tm ugh | 
SO MER IRE ROLLE =; co AP he coe nae en gece. Wl occu ose he ccunen [enc cee 3, 456 3,700 | 17,543 
SOR EGalemieeerc sce sls hecc cess... De ceed oes ce ce le sce wesc: |e MO Ne eee 1, 600 9, 400 
049) || Samchigh ye seceec oO OORE AE DOCOOCCOOEL Ger eseend SBotonocunlsourmatoos| beapadtiacs 2, 500 25, &05 
400 Springfield... Meeioeisc since Micicne saree 40, 340 QF BOD) | oo eee <= 1, 612 1, 820 54, 624 
Adi Wetenbemville ....0.-.--.eee.-.. 00-4 2 310 122... 591 1, 549 1,750 | 23, 060 
GUN ih Oe, | ne: emma ORT! . UE ie eh eee ee Vso 
HOS elielodione = --serectbosecent-. nae 26, 760 3, 590 273 2, 588 2,200 | 85, 844 
Gt | WNP Maced decd war eaccence Woe. acca! 11 ee es 200 1, 349 1,20), “Wika 
ANS OnaeCl ee. Weecnia os. --2t--cne5.! 0 | 0 i 2) | 12004) ieee 
16 | DWemia......- Se ween ae och 1, 000 1, 400 200 2,000} 1,600 16, 450 
407 | Youngstown ......-..-cseveenee--- 4, 229 2, 518 548 4,165 2, 000 31,114 
PU esanesville).-ckee ra .-s2-v----.-.! i, 227 383 189 2,215 2,000 | 36,586 
OREGON, | 
409 | Porbland.. get se cnet FSP ces tae) 493 43 4, 252 2,000 | 65, 544 | 
ONO I PRRIGiI eS pesca deoSee cesses Gedeoncod! Beeeseeece| Bastille cote) odeds ais Raga sed aa. poo ee 
PENNSYLVANIA. | | 
Bam V| Killondown «cae. 2. aces ee 2, 000 Ce See 3451) 1,225 | @eamod 
21D d IGGONAE . .oae0ucee ee = eae. i. 15, 522 OT OUUM IE sees. «a=. 1, 317 1,200 | 25, 187 
COB IUARIOE OC ks GOB Gh edness HnGod oSder 4 lbeeemberen SeecsoonS 8 GosSod0 obsdsoosonosn 1, 200 8, 215 


a See note a, page 352, 


b See note d, page 365, 


ec Account overdrawn, $7,533. 
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1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Burcau of Education—Coutinued. 


j aed 
Expenditures. 3 i Total taxable property. 
- Bole 
~~ 
Incidental or contingent. a Z 
+o a ° 
wy os 3 E & a 
ea * 
ae 3 g H | &8 E £ 
Se 5 2 3 | 3 i : 
aes oo os s mA a Ss 
ao a0. tee ee | E : 
3 Roo fs i Bo ar 3 = 5 ro 
aH ae wo 4 a) » aed Do 
no © 5 Ss SH o A =| ae rm) 
a A oo ° 5 mn 
S28 22 vol ~ a ~ © B e 
aa a aS id | S a A S aw 
.) b> Fe a <4 H Ay <q 4 < 
58 56 Bg 58 59 60 Gi 62 63 64 
$1, 500 | $9,275 | $4,485 | $720 ].....-..]..-..22... $0 |.. ...-.| $60, 000, 000 7, 434,173 | 863 
ha) 4, 682 612 | $4,638 | $89,990 |........| $7,651 | 25,000,000 | 18,597, 430 | 364 
gonassed mon OO Wt ce. ee - 225 42,799 | 5,298 co 8, 500, 000 |' 5 700, 000 | 3865 
CoOn 2,005) 92,438). 22. -% 5, 308 (io RF |Gacdaee 10; 086, fi: 2-22) see: 20, 277, 580 | 366 
aaa AF 600 355 680 | 2,307] 16,408]........] 2,515 5, 000, 000 1,000, 000 | 367 
ene aceon ss | on sie oa Mom emia PL See case US. eee ce eee san aM eee 2 Oot | ou nal ene ee He en 
sooocmodloocoscay | gp e065 con manoe ee 2, 087 12; 58oeees eres LOSSES: 22e mciie ce ||scerslogetrenionice 369 
| 
625 | 5,486) 1, 854 100 | 5,826 | 91,105 | 10,381 | 30,820] 20,000, 000 9, 907, 979 | 370 
324 650 373 Gif 1,348}) 26,5264,....... 4,018 4, 500, 000 2,350, 000 | 371 
300 608 3705 eee A 290 9,113 | 5,000 j..... Poh 8 eee ee | 372 
soos cleogo.o. | ieee eee 26,051 }} 91, 908/] 11,046 } 28,059 f.............-| 7, 500, 000)) (O78 
300 | 1,630 | 740 521 422 83, 118 0} 15,167 8, 000, 000 5, 459, 550 | 374 
8, 169 32, 164| 9,369 | 1,331 | 56,516 | 858, 956 |.....--. DORODG WE wets were en se 174, 537, 847 | 375 
250 il 100 | ane 50 | 2,299 23, 030 | 2,870 | 16,772 4, 418, 803 3, 725, 863 | 376 
4,250 | 39,527 | 22,7 1, 850 | 46,518 | 586, 697 | 23, 619 |......- Of | ee reser ee coe. | 377 
1, 528 16, 998 | 4, 138 110 | 8,753 | 230, 257 0) 31,569 80, 000, 000 38, 735, 690 | 378 
2,440 | 8,833 | 5,656 |........ 9,183} 211,144 ]..,:....) 36,216] 90,000,000 | 27,000, 000 | 379 
75 SOM ls O00; een cca 2, 000 | 14,410 | 2,182 6, 423 6, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 | 380 
snognaceleeene: ot ne | [aie AGT (20, 907 Ath ee, UIE gh Wh oe ee eee 381 
.... PAC See oc. ccle- ann --i 19, 084 4000 BI 11, 936 6, 398, 610 2, 132, 870 | 382 
100 690 600 3] 1, 527 18 B35 eee caret 11, 675 3, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 | 883 
150 |--------) +220 +--+ | eveeeee. Cpe) Meaeers soe ||: Sam B20: | des eo daeeeen aces Be cec ian ted 
325 bo) fa! Pe BOUIN so cceccs 5 COON N66 (by... ceaanar ee ee 6, 500, 000 | 385 
SoucrgelOeeegs | Geen ae a SUK Re tel oe ey 3,000,000 |e eee 386 
150 || dl, 20) So og6so4 Adsoceee 1, 496 19, 131 520 &, OS lsoconcsosooode 2,760, 000 | 387 
DG, Lae eee, a a oe loos oe oe - 24 858 | 2y8To 605,00! | oe seccecenees 3, 500, 000 | 388 
300 | 2,252 UBT dleonngese 2,928 405605 eee BO) eacee eo noccodlleaaacossocooog | 389 
100 ot) Eee a 9,586 | 18,357 |...... PEG IAG. oo eee 1 253, 000 | 290 
sosoneet, HE, ail ae eee eee 18,984 | 6,951 | 8, 648 4, 000, 000 022, 870 | 391 
0 (6, 270) 0} 1,504| 28,846 |........] 13, 014 6, 000, 000 3 200, 000 | 892 
160" 646-8 Ieee eee re 20. Ge) |eeee DOO se oo acetal ene eee 393 
150. ~-.--.4 Mires] 6,095 | 29,800 ltt 331) 8 138 8, 500, 000 5, 642,191 | 394 
50) 1, 188 800 25 | 2, 864 22,330! 3,300 7, 443 4, 000, 000 1, 900, 000 | 395 
150 510 OOU seeceeee P8533 15,600 | 7,156 4,377 4, 500, 000 8, 050, 000 | 396 
De Wesco) 3,456 ieee... Ares 6 27, 881 | ae Geoal 13 TogIe oo -. a. 4. 408, 360 | 397 
ecceeee GSO) |G GRT ese osed posrenee 18,642 | 2,510 8, 121 12, 500, 000 5, 300, 000 | 898 
SUMMA OOSMM. clea cteta ales eicce ete ace 7, 054 48,455 (2) Toe ORO D4 Aeon cert eterel= = : 5, 760, 600 | 399 
BOOMMMNO. ace |) 2, 820 fens 2. dt, 9251) 122, G34) | OF000 TERS 72 aee cess e= — 15, 600, 000 | 400 
435 | 2,321 G25 |b... 1,796] 34,441 | 5,563} 17, 620 5, 002, 210 5, 002,210 | 401 
soaceees saree Be Waite c ciel sass ag) 4, 104 UE |] A, AD || ait, alley 5, 900, 000 3, 218, 000 | 402 
1,620 | 5,394 | 5,181 3865 | 10,417 | 144,282 | 31,600 | 387,327 me 000, 000 30, 000, 000 | 403 
100 | 1,040 588 25 260| 16,712| 3,114] 7,465 523, 584 3,618, 867 | 404 
100 THD \\soeneacd 140) 2,485 17, 185 0 Oe! Westie Se cay aa sae eee 
120 | 1,680 700 300 | 1,710 Pala caal) |) CE OBIS) | Pall GEE | Se aeeeeicosoe 4,000, 000 | 406 
part) Scio \ela7l5 |.....- 2, 3,364(] 53, 888/004... 96,095 |......- Skt ecusl seweoeey aa 407 
300 | 3, 768 Soe 5, G5 Ul 51, StmCROD SN 6 W081 Whoo can score acl enenceesoueeem | 408 
| 
1,665 | 5,518) 1,947 |.....--- 10,633 | 92,095 | 10,000} 7,499 30,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 a 
1, 
00 siemey deen 1,647 /2....2.2) 27, 807 62, 069 | BonocEer 3, 243 15, 000, 000 a 178, 402 | 411 
ZED) || 8) eH) |) 2 TIS Ilecoaacad 12, 325 GBy Gls) loa soasod exo 6, 900, 000 2, 300, 000 | 412 
eee NR clas... 2 Mk... --2 16,285 |e. el: OS \eeieics eee 1, 219, 925 | 413 


d Includes all permanent expenses, ¢ Hightcen dollars due treasurer, 
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TABLE 22, PART IV.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


Expenditures, 
; 
Permanent. For tuition. 
Ep é ei c z 
City or town. a a = a 2 
ro cos) a Sy 6 > 
Lae ro o ins) G . 
= ao [=I a= 2 . 
a 3 a5 = «5 & 
ir} mH ne @ ete ° 
A 3 Sm q no Nn 
a & H a SoS 2 
8 E 5 E E . 
ors = ra e iC iC 
wa oa rt A 2) wn 
1 49 50 on oz 53 a4 
PENNSYLVANIA—continued. 
ATAUAMDCAV.Cr ball Sac sccciclesiecceecceccsiapeeesa i= soo $50 $150 $1, 357 $1, 350 $8, 288 
415 | Bethlehem.........---eesseneeeees $2, 804 a) Lae eee GOL 1, 020 5,219 | 
ANG All MA LACL OL clereeeie le se ciaetels sislaiscc a= slmi=f= = 18, 805 SS ee. Sees 2, 396 2, 000 14, 763 
417 | Bristol.....--------- seen ee eee c ce ne| se eeeeeeee 260 96 728 500 5, B65 
418 | Carlisle... ...-...cceseeneennace cen (4jego) BPR tee 309 0 9, 356 
419 | Chambersburg. ...... Sececc eerie L000 i Secon 60 500 80¢ 11, 345 
420 | Chester. ..--. 22 eee ceee cece ees ce nl meee ence nl eee ne eral eee eee nel tee eeee--- 1, 2003 eee 
421 | Columbia ..---2-- 2-2. - ence cee en ee e| eens ecene- 811 £0 715 1, 400 9, 180 | 
422 | Consbohocken .....-.-------- Sprit PsaeAceeel. FASE scShor bode aeeee 932 150 Seal } 
A OPAAICORDY 6c cae = oe enn aos cenaasnwayens Bees mene cie Bea oee ee Bee sense cc eae a eer 
Adm |) Doral sapeceeesoeeoeeseoeeodsoer (ESe@essonem sescoscd6a besescaacs 1, 444 0 9, 134 q 
495 MO UNMOO —..---2-e2e2--- 5 -< er -- « 940 184 100 152 1, 100 8, 132 
426 | Haston....-.---cseconcacsconscncns[ecneerenes 684 $9 2, 255 1, 600 25, 877 | 
HOT WAS ONCE <cccecen saenccoade ew gs CRUE YE) E Baaer ee OA hor oneescn 4, 467 1, 500 53, 802 
SAW IB) CAG) eee ee eee emt Ns cde ee ISt [3. Sees. 1,514 1, 400 11, 018 
499M VOlMMNSEOWH s.cccce cose cece ce” AOS) Mee seeeey lsssseerond bescssoete 120 ue Soe 15, 163 
ASO MBEAN CASED ccc cccle= cncece s+ sees | 8, 941 BEY) Booeccoess 2, 267 1, 500 24, 548 
AO MEO Gerla vieDesaincjes sic ice! cea else ac clejetal mele !slale ters 4 BYU) bhorenarersc 450 1,100 8, 500 
MO MONUTOMOY «2s cece sn <n ceceas ees ace 130 727 0 [eceee oes 1, 200 8, 069 
433 | McKeesport -.---.------e-eceweee- | OU) 3 te ieee ee eee etai 2, 251 1, 350 15, 515 
ADM) Wiganillocoscasceesemsocesncasqas 522 | See cower. .||seeneeece. 1, 099 1, 500 17, 361 
21) [Po Sch nS RES Oe eee eee eoc cones 1) 12,819 621 250 300 1, 000 8, 100 
436 | New Castle -.--..---.------------- | 2,125 21S jeer e es cen: ie 1, 000 13, $33 
487 Norristown .-..0-------2e eee cee ene ee eee ee ee 675 90 2,189 1, 400 21, 859 
438 | Oil City. - BS BOO OW ROC OU IOOOGORTOOID Pooh Loouedoous 165 2, 185 2, 000 15, 205 
Be oneoliladelphia'.....---.--s---5-.0-J | 460,833 | 37,833 | 10,858 | 159,567 | 18, 600 |1,260, 510 
Big Wshcenixville ...-...ces--<.--2- oe Bee 150 624 1, 200 9, 522 
DAM PLUSDUTE--<. 6. cccnescanensguenstt (128, 037) an caer 19, 760 3,500 | 325, 327 
G49 || TERI Goce oonocosoucbarcmoodoos4 Bsssod6add boasdoaedallbadnndomec 1,109 (8, 943) 
didi} || IPI NAE ILD NS Aseodecdscooceoddeccess d assoeccodr a |e ca ore eee 51S, |e ee 7, 128 
PROM i llOsccccceaee secon cs ote a AW eee lectern ve eee 2,757 1,700 | 2ierd 
445 | Scranton. .-- cece cnccen cnn cee nana enc cnenn len eecennsnlesecenccnn 10, 600 1, 850 93, 561 
0G §snenandoah .....-....-----------4] LBD || cee: (See reeete 597 1, 623 16, 191 
27 eon Bethlehem ...........2...24 3, 095 716 160 2, 365 0 8, 599 
AAC BPE SOUUNE EM ASLOM acce ce ee nen icic aciele= ate 0 173 0 236 1, 000 6, 980 
449 | Tamaqua -..-- een sne enn n ence een) ene ee ene. HD ee oaece 1, 000 1, 000 4,750 
AB)" Tink eer merens tl RA ORR ee ae 953 1,800 | 14,203 
4h Wrest CNESLEr...-----2- sec ccen ces 39, 149 346 189 80 1, 300 10, 345 
450 0 B¥allkes Barre. ..+--.-ccnsesscuness (15, 916) 160 8, 8924... 44, 504 | 
453 | sWalliameport ...-..-..--.--..-.--/ 002 |ces ate | cee 2, 522 1,400} 34, 220 
ABAN| SCORE concaogsousseseBEomodeeucoss! 80, 000 TON000 | 2s cemes| ose. soe 1, 300 21, 986 
RHODE ISLAND. 
ABS BIS) acoso coe coo aeeEEPODSceeen lcseestemocdiascononcad 54 789 550 OF220) 
456 | Cranston... 200 nee n nen e ene ence en cel nue nnn enn alone ec eneee JEIY'  coda56bh 150 Gy L2T 
Ag) | CHI GARING! ooosooconesoesoSon cede 50 | See eres 409 Gusew ce oa: 265 10, 824 
A5QMIBGASt LO VAGCN CCM ese cs coc 0 ~ cone obi eons once | cee 451 | 2, 035 300 13, 708 
450 Mi ONMNSLOM somes - +--+ -5e+ 5s eens oe Bhicay lsoooacood CUE eer oes H 300 9, 512 
460 | Newport... 2. ----ceceees-conene-- 48, 738 15500) |... ooeere Boece 3, 000 33, 782 
AGIA satu C Keb ner eterrisi == tis= si. -- 24, 844 1, 729 487 | 4, 825 2, 000 41,121 
AGE | TOROMGISTOS Soccn5 coconceebeSTeodee (67, 790) CO) AB Serio Be 3, 500 | 216, 697 
463 | South Kingstown..-.-.-.---------.|.-.------- 1 100 425 9, 587 
HRA || \NAGRISIARE Soon co oncoooeccesdedGeeae 6) 74: Seereemeer (i) BE SReE Hos 200 | 18, 855 
AG | NViOODSOCKet scomestemecan--njsen~ oS. acc c cine | oo eeiente me eters ee ee 792 22, 608 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
4660 G@hanlestolmersececssetecereiins. ei 4, 046 676 66 8, 286 2, 500 62, 462 
AUB || (Onan) soscoc scoaad coasodsoceean sacEasoace 197 158 17z (9, 980 
468 | Greenville. oc. ccecssecses aeeee se whecic <<. oo uilles cielo eRe elects ote SRaeepe ss £90 | 2, 339 


a See note a, page 352. 
b Deficiency carried forward, $146, 


c Does not include the amountsin Columns 49 and53, 
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1886-87 ; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of -Education—Continued. 


d The items amount to $15,115. 
e Fuel and contingencies. 


J Does not include ‘‘ permanent” expenditures, 


~ | 
Expenditures. 38 La Total taxable property. 
oe A 
& ° 
fe ~~ 
Incidental or contingent. z Z 
2 S 3 
os ~ ; re a = g 
ne 5 g A & E s 
BS gars Ee ers a a @ 
S58 si n sel Z “ot a =) 
a oo a a 9 qa le o S 
SE a ; rd 88 ay 2 ie Ss rs 
no © fg 2 re i g a 3 = 2 
Be Ob 5 2 as) oy 3 3 sg a 
a5 5 = a ov rs S ° Ae o 
gan} & s 5 = 5 = El = 2 
° 6 ey H | 4 H RY za fy 4 
55 56 if 58 9 GO Gi GB GS 64 
(2.5) JB  eEEE—_——eee eee 
| 
$125 | $1,003] $285 ]........] $170 | $19, 562 '$10, 500 |......... $3, 000,000 | $1, 000, 000 | 414 
359 425 383 | $679 255 | 11,797| 14,254 $375 |B .ce ce 415 
412 | 1,504] 1,227 800 | 4,594] 46,379| 2, 274 | 430 2, 500, 000 1, 035, 000 | 416 
250 779 | 283 286 210 9,257] 1, 54h 641 2, 589, 255 1, 726,170 | 417 
864 6400) | S73) oe... .-| 420] 16,557] 2,311 Ug) | & Seen 8 2, 425,508 | 418 
200 861 400 120 900 | 16,186]........ 1,990} — 8, 000, 000 2,000, 000 | 419 
eaavcs8 || Soc gel ()aeeee Bi | ee 32, S59 we A eR es See ee ee 
120 690 485 86 | 2,985] 17,022] 1,000 | eee || ee | 421 
150 600 AT) ae 4 169 6. 159)0 et 2,435 | 3, 635,000 | 2, 725, 000 we 
soc vor-jasoeandll Gidecok- | SMe a) RE) SRS | S| See | eens | eee 42 
ae 2 BiGM en... 2! 3,844 [| 15, 898if. 2... | ones | ie eee 42 
402 300 DiGWs.. 2. 660} 12, 216\)' 1, 5c0 TID We sone boos ee 425 
Melee 3,681 2,295ih 1 300\, 4,321}, 42,280'N) 3.0007]! 4,189)f4i..........-4 8, 172, 920 | 426 
3,510 | 4,431 (2, 980) Oras 033, 718 ie 3,895 | 24, 000, 000 5, 916, 227 | 427 
150 Woo Wie 443 112... 2. 234] 15,722] 1,458] 4,585 5, 000, 000 $92, 000 | 428 
socsocan Geen ne 193 | 5,369 | 20, 845 GOON 18a ide... Oe ees 
250 | 2,172 | 1,879 G50 Mec. <-- 61,703 ee Rolso diate, . es A 12, 000, 000 | 430 
590 600 700 20 1901) F214, 000, ee Fe. ee! 4, 500, 000 1, 500, (00 | 431 
0 ee TION ia Pontes | 1,643 | 12,681! 3,935 | 2,978 2, 700, 000 1, 515, 125018432 
150 | 1,046 AG ns oene ob 3,697 ]) 24, 778 &) 2.400) 8 106u..2-......c4 5, 000, C00 § 433 
(1, 962) (Pion) phen -< 20, TOL) Dy OSS) Wows were Mee’ cerning cee 2,060,000 | 434 
125 | 868 | 819 500 | 1,048 20,45 OB Re LGNG OO Meee cress Ailes epee 0c ee eee | See cee 435 
150)]/ 4,269 |) S5G0WL-...-..) 1,746] 23,757 | 3,550 b0 7,000, 000 3,200,000 436 
S7oin 2023 Ie 1, 019))) 1, 216}, 4,004) 35, 350)) | 5.2009) 9, 145/f.......-...._. 7, 300, 600 | 487 
300 | 1,030} 570] 1,982 $32 | 26,658] 6,796] 1,130 6, 400, 000 1, 600, 000 | 438 
3. 124, 685 | 56,553 |114, 323 |163,951 ¢2,028,280 ........| 46,115 | 684,966,105 | 628, 679,312 | 439 
200 979 | — 838 759 569  @19,082) 3,091 | i 4, 500, 000 3, 000, 060 | 440 
ch Ube) ae 3 [ #5, 952Mb 2.522. 67, 933 | 555, 466 [105,541 | 206,218 |..---..-...... 134, 731, 031 | 441 
295 | clei eee 11, 5549) 3, 0458) | 1, 749 5, 037, 291 719, 613 | 442 
150 612 oo) | ioe 250 9, O73) | | 27625 Io o.. 8 | 5, 230, 494 581,166 | 443 
526M ee, 297 | 1, 098 Y--.---. 3,114} 32,865] 5,071] 12,498 5, 226, 000 3,950, 000 | 444 
MoS (5, 7S) 2, 49240... .-., 10, 754 | 155,509 | 60,064 |........- 30, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 | 445 
1,513 | 1,463 eigtee. 9! 1,589} 25,502] 3,832 35 5, 000, 000 1, 683,591 | 446 
nosooaes snosaned|soongceH Go ceEgeE 1, 048 15) 0780) ee ee ACSI) Ween, came 4! 3,056, 722 | 447 
75 Gee 548 792| "140 10, 157 0 960 | 17,662, 556 1, 324, 692 | 448 
155 533 6B [loaca. 35. | 361 $, 78 ce A 2, 002 3, 600, 000 1, 200, 000 | 449 
200} 1,488 | 1,794 ]......-. 206 20, 644 | 12,193 ‘OA OIG) Ree en a 1, 347, 706 | 450 
552 880 563 | 1, 059 775 56, 971 867 LE Ae ee eee I 6, 090, 450 | 451 
500M) 5,440 | 2, 164) .....-: 20461 76,0317 10, 110i. 5... 2. | 20, 000, 000 3, 602, 886 | 452 
ieicoete © | 23,157 f--.---.- 4,849 | 50,503 | 1,557] 27,007| 13, 000, 000 6, 956, 742 | 453 
200 | 1,686 | 1,205 )........ 2, GUD | Bapeadaas 14, 700 Ch) | See ee I 9, C00, 000 | 454 
oi ee 615 522 933 S108) (13,4041 1.2. 2 () | Pe Seen! 5, 609, 400 | 455 
socouead boooeeee Dane! oseenees Booooge4 9,121 847 1,168 7, 350, 000 7, 445, 660 456 
10 409) 1B... 2 =... s es05)) 13; 270 ee eee eT 8,200,000 | 6, 093,144 | 457 
PCOMMMI O25) h.c.2. 1bl-n.--00 1,288 19,317 | BOGM) Oi, SINS. e. 2. - 2. 6, 360, 086 | 458 
170 0| 1,374 0 0} 15, 263 | 0. 0 4, 883, 500 4, 883, 500 | 459 
G00 W e2, 604)) 1, 540 P--.--... } 7,027) |) F409, 353 eas 2st: | a a. aa a | 28,957,200 | 460 
Padnyed, GO4|E 3.290\})...---4 D2 738 86, 0071). .2) 52! | 37,731 | 18,015,990 | 18,015, 990 | 461 
1,000 | 16, 048 9, 877 | 2 415M! 20, 016) 1339, S664 13) 500\R 2... ..........- 2! 134, 021, 720 | 462 
cocoon ieee Pi) Lae 145% 10/6240 22 oe. 778 7, 000, 000 5, 722, 420 | 463 
| Avg) 1,9607s....5-1| 16) 23,0848 3 s79Ne......./............1 4, 745, 410 apd 
DOCK ee, 227) 1,560}. ._..... | 1a 54, )200h eet Die ae ae > 9, 511, 185 | 465 
j 
} 
ae. w! 1, 680 BION ees vat | 391m 76, 187A. 2... | 8,849 | 25,000,000 | 20, 000, 000 | 466 
150 315 Bgaiees sacl! 130) (Pet, 4290 eee 3! LOI). os. .5 eee 3, 350, 000 | 467 
Epes aN 60 (Cee e. | 409 3,074, Wee. Se 136 3, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 | 468 
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TABLE 22, Part IV.—School statistics of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


—_— 


Expenditures. 
Permanert. For tuition. 
| . 
‘a 3 ws qi 1 ae 
&Q ort & 
City or town. cI 5 a es a 
ied * S gy Q id 
is mel © ee S 
2 = 2 2 = aS a 
oe) 
: 5 ae g 25 2 
5 B g se 73 
£ E aa B is s 
wa Fe 4 4 wi wi 
if 49 50 54 52 3 4 54 
TENNESSEE. | | 
SOOs Cath O0 CA ea emis a cae clesie c= cis <6 4 Voeeerocce BU BOR eae nese ccs $105 ($26, 102) 
CEO) i Gilg Ae eee en eae co Ope eee OCOCEG haeemcrcs 4h Baaeirincocets lascanoracclirasaead. ab 1, 200 6, 155 
ATS RINGS OM~ = occ nc see epee case t see cree $343 AAI (eae ae arava 217 1, 500 6, 745 
em SOROS eae en Ne on wale Seer oR wa etteteete Nt earc cepa | Sareea eeiets leelars oeereete 1, 500 | 25, 845 
ATOM WNLEM GINS Gacy ccecieniccisie aise sieeeee:-t4 | 10, 568 920 ues enone 1, 085 2, 000 41, 765 
Sm MUNMOMNOTLY: . 2. a tae cece Sas oceec chBlice a cee sel epea one Shel Ronee s ccm emerceeerts (4, 507) 
TEXAS ‘ 
eae Airs (iri oe ease ces seer | | 142, 75 1, 043 $100 297 1,800 | 25, 840 
ATOR ME TOMA am mee te cease tes cs foots 750 B45 | hee vee 219 1, 200 9, 331 
Behe PB vaRe Mend G.se02nceetevesencnee 4s VERA. al 25.0, Wiieec ee aoe 0 5, 700 
MS) | HIG oc ocucccnacccseues sous "1 000 (2, 738) 777 2, 000 6, 865 
Qa®). || Iban WhO ose a asmeneacc lo ened Ges ceseesd | Lacrepseee Boscencsce 774 2, 000 24, 018 
eG amet Oll. oc ceeeeae <u seceteesica 16, 229 2, 646 148 3, 031 2,400} 45, 672 
Ae MAGN 67's alae ae Sewave.ces a0 oe > « 11, 607 ‘Ted S| ones 287 1, 949 24, 037 
ACO MIPISAne Sill Ope. eee ces Sa orl eee A, 100 235 1, 500 4, 695 
A Mee TSM en occas ce nadae sane we sess 40980 iss. eee cal succneecesleenc omen 1, 200 10, 150 
Bde GOs 2 oles weg v nase ve hae seas SuiGbUS£, voce el ecmemnccee 690 (16, 822) 
. 
UTAH 
COM Meee er woes e.caciio. cede eensne 908 162 161 Be aor aieieore 6, 736 
VERMONT. 
Seah BrattleboOrouch <.....20-es<e0ceee=| on eee oe -iienns cece oelec es ceeeen|e ee en e=e= (so eee) 
CHT asia) 1d eee srs bebanoeon 507 355 FAT a eteretereyeroisors £00 10, 257 
Zoo MEot ee OHNSDULY .-..e0 co---ae0e eee Steeees a Er eee 1, 089 }....------ 8, 787 
VIRGINIA. 
a OMe eer: . c= oe fetus es we ibe semen cal ts ewaleeeeleeseceeces 889 380 10, 615 
PME Crick GUUTE .2.<-<<ss0ne peeews|-acceeee=s B& | acscana ce 185 |... 0s 3, 493 
EMEC MOUS 6. J... cena csaecamees lene. eeeess (oS. \erescceene 612 1,350 | 24, 148 
Age WeNGrrolic.....--.-.0-.< een. ee 10, 000 MOON sencsees 485 1,140) 18,180 
ee BRST soca 35s See ees c <= | seo e< cee ogee Reece neces 630 |-.-.------ 19, 270 
AO AAINBIICIMIMNON CG os ures cieten awce eee cee cies 4,312 1447 hesee ceca 8, 879 960 84, 854 
Leh | Say nee 0 0 14 98 1, 010 5, 841 
W496 [PWane lester .......---.2.---4-00ees 200 75 34 0 460 4, 450 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
ADT A@llaclestonmemmcet ne acccc cerns oss ereeeece ae pet 100 |---------- 1, 200 8, 680 
498 | Martinsburg.....-. 02. -ceeee ence cnfeene ween e| 225 Jann ween nee [ene e ener [eee eceeccel ce eccecee= 
499 | Wheeling....-..2.cs.cscsccesecee-| 17,740 | 1,718] 2,400] 2,761] 1,600) 47, 644 
WISCONSIN. 
B00 WeAWDlchon c...222eoRees g-< se <<- ants ~ 1,492} 496 505 jeseceereee 425 | 20, 037 
SOL WEBOlOM. «ces ccce emer Voc ckcccccccce rece ccec ccc sce remceee | acnn ccc cic clases ve siuieeifc n> - nlm minima minnge sepa 
502 Heats oe nace nel one 35 ceel lane ene ee ce oe ee 200 6, 352 
BoM PEG anUAe cc 2c eee eseuecce-c--|----cerece 416 176 1, 536 400 | 16,412 
BS IGsehieay). 224. chesegeeanccs-< =~. 5, BOL feo (eeeeceee 428 250; i= 
Gs AR oar is... .. ode eteces 2c. as-| ood esceuuelloec meme <Neeeee n= 1, 802 1, 500 12, 521 
5061 Wenoshae......se<cce eee ee ee 18 740 200 6, 125 
GUMEL A Crosse... ....0.. eo cn 4,215 546 151 8, 815 2,100 | 29, 412 
Goh SMI saris 6.2 co co eng manes 450 895 76 1, 063 (18, 798) 
BOO Dilwewleee, c<cicolc cc oe eu eseu ecw | sain sada ecules See ae eee ee 3,000 | 253,194 


c The sum of the items is $8,182. 

d Amount paid on last year’s indebtedness, 
e $24,317 indebtedness. ‘ 

Ff The sum of the items reported is $47,867. 


a See note a, page 352. 

b The city auditor reports $3,797 expended for 
school purposes in addition to the amount 
expended by the school board. 
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1886-87 ; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued. 


ns 
r od j 
Expenditures. = B | Total taxable preperty. 
| il 
= —- : 3 
Incidental or contingent. & a | 
S| 2 ~ i 
oT | om, c E 3 ; 
es oO | 8 2 “A be 3 S 3 
eG : ae i os pe re = 
fe ae ae pe s za E 2 
oY ° n | a ral 5 S 
OH a BS is S 3 mo 
ee eee oe \ 2 ic 3 
Bee) § oy Wea 2 ep | os Sut 2 
238] iS ef § = 2 a | 2 
Bae s = @ = ° ce S| a a 
o b> Bo) A < eH C4 <{ a <{ 
oe og og 58 a9 | 60 OL | GS 63 G4 
) $240 | $1, 196 | GUUS | se cmaooe $745) O$380, 140 J. .0.... $461 pi... - ae oneenes $6, 480, 960 | 469 
Saeaae se ae seeeeeee 458 & om } Beemer 101 $2, 600, 000 2, 000, 000 | 470 
Se aio. a: syaders.6 ee 2 (Zbl Melelatslate cle Ml st= =) «= ahmc4 ? 7 eieletelere otsi|\i= aeleimist=:4 Mieim = a=) soln elaletololeMictalalaralsietenataiaransrs 471 
160 AL eee BOM. o..4 1, 566 ol SOG eee er 3, 898 7, 860, 554 5, 895, 416 | 472 
(p02) || 1, 2 e-...-! 5,983 69, 085 |d45, 367 o) eee 2) 23, 682, 670 | 473 
£0 | 223 _ Bee ore 576 | OV 4G RE eee 1 Genes acon ce i eee eee Ln Coe 
| 
ae 1, 206 40g. 2... 22-11 4, 423 J) £37, 549 0N....22.| 1,527) 12 000,000 8, 004, 406 | 475 
_— 255 BeQhe.. te 42ei) 12,665)) 2: 212 2, 000, 000 1, 850, 000 | 476 
Sree 8 400 - 250 $130 | 1,472 Sy 202 eee: 8, C06 Whe mee a eee 1, 200, 000 | 477 
120 TT Pe me | ea 4 a Lr a ihe} a 4, 185, 478 4,185,473 | 478 
ote eee | ee 1,925) £28, 727 Se 70 Wiens ees 6, 000, 000 | 479 
$50, 1,926 liste) || 5 Seas ob 6, 332 79,9230 pee Oyeealt| Nh. coaneaoosae 4 20, 000, 000 | 480 
ees | 2183 | 496]........) 2,870] 44,575] 1,480] 5,162 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 | 481 
Caen os 300 || ey | See 6, 894 |...-....| O22 Pees occ eer 4l 1, 479, 155 | 482 
eeraarorters 553 OMe ce AE, 43 PET TOI ee 268 4, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 | 483 
sc isoed Sao: ee |.-seee--| 3,669] 29,946 | 5,540 AO cu. ce nes Ul) 5,197, 207 4 
j 
en. | | 
600 ($50) ia 816 LO; SOT eee s= 790 5, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 | 485 
ose bes See | (E.G. ae Le, Roem | Geo eee cee” Re cece! | 20 
ae) 800 | 811 |........| 646 | 15,866 | 1,243) 2,326 | 10,000,000 | 5, 600, 000 | 487 
“ane | (OC REM (OMe oe Been 0) |) 13, SIAN S000 2 oo ee ee nent 8, 882, 748 | 488 
j 
a0 rh aoe i a oe yy a Asan | : aie 4, 000, 000 4,162, 464 | 489 
160 925/ aor] aa7| a9 | 2meto lc 90 fLcTTT] 8: Bow eee | aor 
fe ey Si) CES te iar a WR eee ie 
ay, , 052 2 S440) 9 OMME GO Winco. 022s M 9,193, 110 | 493 
1,350] 4,563] 4,277| 1,239 3,597 | 110, 478 | 0) 0| 43,000,000| 43, 000, 000 | 494 
102 335 | 655 10 241 87006 eo. ce eet SSO eee ae Sees ae 2,248, 153 | 495 
25 442 357 14 ME |S Sargasso 0. 0 2, 600, 000 2, 431, 049 | 496 
| 
50 420 S00 ar << a | en 34! | 118846 {oe a eee. 3h ee. ee 2,172, 315 | 497 
100 700 800 | 50 100 | Ts (es ee 1 Gis) | |e eee 1, 726, 947 | 498 
533 2, 325 1,170 334 4,764 | j 84, 285 (eee Qe O01 Maen. scctee At 16, 744, 444 | 499 
ele eierereye 2,400 | 3,000 |........| 3,401 37,659 | 6, 729 3, 733 10, 000, 000 | 8, 568, 225 | 500 
coaodcod se00enEy SBSESSES |ESAes oe Bere aC eB Re oenoes Gish) | | eo aseeeeoorrer 1, 900, 000 + 501 
is sveseister il, SEB | be soncbd|boqocned Papdeece 8, G74 ose 8, 888 1, 515, 839 947, OST | 562 
neocened Sole) | oe Ss 4,685 | 23, 5754f-. 014! CUTE 5 en ee | 503 
Abana 840; 1,427 ]..... we 693 20; ATA S-reetee Dei. | | Sees See 1,970,491 | 504 
320 iL, 7D | al anep $87} 1,488] £20, pe ae 5 8, i” } 28,000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 505 
lciate ccotele De ee ceges4 |socoreen 1, 000 Od Octey terete ats 8 SO | Rocganescocape 1, 200, 000 | 506 
210 | 2,544] 2,480] 865| 4, ie ae 481 eee! 31, 790 15, 000,000 | 10, 000,000 } 507 
UD! | Te) eB) So Soe oee 4, 286 29) 04 FAW raster (A 9) 0 Ae eerie err sonon 6 508 
Qo as, 438 | 20, 534 )]...-..-! 19; 264 | SLO MA yee G2 eb asec esasosonee 78, 861, 366 | 509 
? 
g Deficit carried forward to next year, $1,112. j The items amount to-$82,984. 
h Deficit carried for ward to next year, $5,190. k The items amount to $20,712. 


t The items amount to $32,448 l Deficit carried forward to next year, $434, 
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TABLE 22, Part IV.—School statisties of cities containing 4,000 inhabitants and over, for 


Expenditures, 
Permanent. For tuition. 
ae rs a I va 
eo Pa che et 
City or town. 5 a iS 5 a 
I : =) a 
ord 2 3B g 
= ‘ as 2 a 3 Re, 
ro z De g oe c 
q 5 mH SI ao n 
Ss ae 4 « Sr 2 
4 F 5 F S z 
a2 Ss fa ° a "a 
wn a be py wa ea 
a 49 | 590 5a | 52 | 53 | 54 
, i =a 
WISCONSIN—continued. | | | | 
BOMBING ET Vite nate creers cc cicc. cmc e ce cree all eterese cc cevetel |stats oi ctslte otek eee rated | rete eteretereteys $200 $7, 115 
FIMO BOCOMIG Ss cccccccsceus. sve sscecee co Wises css sc5 | ere aiecure s'oMie te ciees cia | ence lere steers | Creer eee | oe eee 
Oe EO Shicosht sr. c.cnrscac ci ecls cee selec eos $10, 614 $1, 231 $9t1 S10 Reeser 24, 812 
FPS (MEORtASC. . 2. cee cece = OSE Cane oeed bESseosane duocedgEs 4 aassanaus 297 800 7, 500 
Pym ACIN OG meets case acs cee eciss ae ssc ae aey= doce PAIS) IB Aare c 2, 495 1, 200 2, ON 
Poa OUCWONO MM 2. cc. s0ccccrecnscceees §, 291 188 CGY eee eeapesc 333 11, 844 
BiltGajstevers OMG. oos0cce- ace os oe Jonencecrreleger scr ere|eeeesen rer |eeceeerers|eeerenses eles er sen ecs 
Gig ROSUAocwscs ecos..o5 et cee. eee, 1G, O15 Te S00) Me ee wicee 745 0 5, 892 
PLS MINN ELIS EUER ra crs cineca cic es'weiwnis cee ote. RRA soe an odenorecoovoemaanaccs 300 9, 898 
? 
ee ee eee 


a See note a, page 352. 
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1886-£7; from replies to inquirics by the United States Bureau of Education---Continued. 


mes- 


Ofiicers of board, 
secretaries, 
sengers, etc. 


a 
Ct 


Expenditures. 


Incidental or contingent. 


Ai 
5 a 
mM 
= 3 
ee a a 
S 2 i 
=) Oo 
= Fe =P} 
56 | 57 | 58 | 
| | 
$580 | $613] $95 
500 800 
2,208 | 2,501 |........ 
489 Qos. 
2,090 | 1, 794 |........ 
P00 Mit 210 |....... 
350] 475 |........ 
710 | 


8 
a 
wm 
oO 
q 
= 
cc) 
oped 
o 
a) } rd 
qd 5 | 
a) mh a 
g BS re 
oo = cB) 
Ooo SS ro 
n q A 
pa v (=) 
o2 ey 2 
es] - 
+ A o =I 
ou ae ° 
= a 
= o ‘a 
<4 x 4 
aD 60 Gi 
S171 $9,579 | $1, 210 


Gaul 3G) sy lc ae 
05 |) 24227 ey 

404) 26,852 | 1, 600 
CEU eee is) ese | 


Amount carried forward to next 
year, 


$1, 918 
2 


4, 499 | 


Total taxable property. 


Oo 

= FI 

: aS) 

a 3 

a aS 

() oO 

ro be 

i= ® 

~ 

tO RMR 

cs < 

63 G4 

$2,000,000 | $1, 260, c00 

5 a Seno C787 


2, 000, 000 1, 5 
12, 009, 000 35 
4, 000, 000 2534, 


4 
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Citics and towns containing 4,000 inhabitants and over from which no statistics have been 
received. 

City. State. City. State. 
Gadsdenteeneceee-.ss.s.=- Alabama. [Pi rainci dleseese- seer eee Minnesota. 
Huntsville............----| Alabama. fltoghester! ee. .cenees ----| Minnesota. 
HS Cal OOS Was celeste cece - Alabama. J Opin eee ee omere cre Missonri. 

PRU CSOMe teres nitcs os <n <= 3 Arizona, PLOUISIQMMe. ccceccescs Rat Missouri. 
JNERICIE: eospsee eee anne California, St. LOmtsweeesec cs oss. 8 Missouri. 
POLO ire ac oe an wim ee a= es ‘California. | WV arrensbumre.......0.04: Missouri. 
eel On es Pes wcacwssse <ie California, EN COTASKGGiGW oe camas of Nebraska. 
IDGIRVOS 4 cesononpousepoeeos| Oxley eavdloy Platismoutlives. esses. aos Nebraska. 
Out Olin sea. << ceases Colorado. | Carson City......... ra eas Nevada, 

ME MEY oa e ccc ew estan se Connecticut. | Enreka....., Sree. Nevada. 
ETD Sgr iee rec cstecness'elee cet Connecticut. Gold Bill yeyene.. <8 s Nevada. 
BSONGUON Tc cinccinnceescsee a Connecticut. By ONC ee senate. <cmeea Now Jersey. 
OMe MIO bOMe aac eteslas eer Connecticut. Bordentown ....... Seeds Wew Jersey. 
DUOMINOTOM 22 sen. oc cal eae Connecticut. Rid ecto enn. ss. a New Jersey. 
PULALIONN .. soessnsocuce... Connecticut. | Burlin PUON ae. ces oe ose Now Jersey. 

AY an gfOrd ....6scsc+nses Connecticut. ‘Hoboken ...:5.60)..0 50 New Jersey. 
SURE G25 010 6 og oe na ee Pes Connecticut. | Mont Clete 22202 ee Now Jersey. 

BP AUCHCStCr cess. cee ens. Connecticut. | MOULIStOWii-- cece ce ae New Jersey. 
Re Wa he oo aie e's wo tie et Connecticut. Passaic ............----t.)) New Jersey. 
BAMILON sarees eae e Soehs ss sees Tlinois. atcrsOnesen. ese nee New Jersey. 
EAL WOOU. cee secant Tllinois. PertheAmboyaeseeeee sae New Jersey. 
CHAMPA 2.056. 5.-cc esas Tllinois. Salen tee scecc ee ee New Jerscy. 
rceport.c....... BP righ Tilinois. Ren tOM cacndess sane. seca Now Jersey, 
NoaisallOre.cetec cere Illinois. | SV cehargwene. 2. casee New Jerscy. 
A TCOOM ete slcec cease eee ae} Lilinoils: SUAIME OE Omen terayeres ee New Mexico. 
HrODMONGH: sss... cee eee = Tinois. Amsvendaniecces sees cseee New York. 
eR is a aso ol el aeaacsl © Illinois. Wats eee awe wien ee New York. 
PATICGLSOMG «soc 5 clevccelee Indiana. College Point ............- New York, 
AUYLOLA ...0008 actrees Indiana. || Edgewater......--....-+- New York. 
GN are eee Secs s oe es Indiana ViamresWOwinee scenes New York. 

MG APH AV OLTOlsccee cs << cece Indiana. hone lisland City o.oo New York, 
Madison ......... saic lnc eate Indiana. INPACEC ON ATIgee meee emer nee New York. 
Wa eni@inits <n sooeseneunpee Indiana. Wew Rochellomeecsecace ¢ New York. 
Cedar Rapids. scsc...a00e0 Iowa. Oneida. .c.2. Pe cnitowoue eee New York. 
@iinfonWeeee esses. ee ae Towa. OSWeCOt lee teen ace eens New York. 
Hort Madison........---.4 Towa. SCHUCICCHAdY 2-2 ace ce et New York. 
HIDEO SCOLE ccascoscacnsces IKansas. Whitehall _...........2 21) New York, 
RVjellanptone so. eccce es! Kansas. Charlottomcc..nsceies oe North Carolina. 
SPATLONG 22, seca eca ccs Kentucky. Wilmington ..22.2-.2.5-" North Carolina. 
PLGOULCTEOM: occ ccyecececn <4 Kentucky. sellaire..... Ree ACO, er Ohio. 

TOV MOR ces ce. sce= os Louisiana t Delaware cesceeccecs. oe Ohio. 

JMMOGIOR, pooped Bsenee coer Maine. Hida... cceeoscccce sete Ohio. 
Bellastpmenes cscoccsseoee2 Maine. Galion: Sceece oer ee Ohio. 

PES TUUMS Wil ClSere eins o/s, arni sein oa ei - Maine. POIMCYOV tcc as Coeee ee: Ohio. 

WamdenWerec ccc teccc ces 55 Maine. micney Se dcacce sae erect Ohio. 

Cape Elizabethi........... Maine. Bm \VEIE conc ee Ohio. 

AGI GwwiOlglieee se sen ve as cts ate Maine. vi ALECIE SA ctoctadieeneeiaeer Ohio. 

WV TORVAN Goo oe cece ec ce Maine. {| AtleeRONY — 20. cae eens Pennsylvanis, 
ASTIMANOMS 62 50c5ccce cee eas Maryland. Carbondale ..... piste ce eins Pennsylvania. 
CiMSCTIATIO ccc cce vena an Maryland. NERIG ee oe vie veces eee Pennsylvania. 
PACTS ILI Vie ters oie @ Roe enaee Massachusetts. Bran climes eters ane Oavernte Pennsylvania, 
PANIICOMEG Merce sn cece cecess Massachusetts. Pauntinedon ...2.6.2. 2055 Pennsylvania. 
Barnstable................ Massachusetts. Mepanone.. 2. eee enen. s Pennsylvania. 
CM’OODES scasoaceeseeuepoe Massachusetts. Otis tones ae eee ees Pennsylvania. 
Gandie nee ccs he « ae Massachusetts. Readino (vs. caceseeaceeer Pennsylvania. 
Gira htomepeeeenen ms coe, oe Massachusetts. SieGlair 5. a aeeee ..-| Pennsylvania. 
TOON neice ee Massachusetts. BHaMIOIIN 2 cece as a: eae Pennsylvania. 
HIG 64a Massachusctts. |) SAMO mew caresses ets tee Pennsylvania. 
INES Bean ee sensed | Massachusetts. fy EU eee cen ence ee Pennsylvania. 
ERVIN aca ree see eee em Massachusetts. Washington .cc2... 62 | Pennsylvania. 
ey yarn On eee ores See | Massachusetts. Burrillviile .......--c-.-- | Rhode Island. 
Provincefown ..........-- | Massachusetts. | Coventry) .....o senna Rhode Island. 
QUIVER? sannescaosonscnesen | Massachnsetts. + inicolnime see , Rhode Island. 
NVa enol ac 024.600 es. . | Massachusetts. Wirrem. o.oo ee: Rhode Island. 
WVIDCR Reece ee eee ek Massachusetts. Verena le Aaa rieacnonnes 2 Rhode Island, 
WWiATTeN oe ee cee Massachusetts. | Columbia... feces eee | Tennessee, 
West Gardner .......-.--- | Massachusetts. Westiwille:.ov0.eacaeee cee | Tennessee. 
Winchester.........o.--+ | Massachnsetts. Lol rey ee | | Texas. 

PAU GN eyo nn eee nen | Michigan. Wennisoneo.seeerr eee Texas. 

Big ia pida: 522.225,--ceaeeiichigan. MATS HIM ccaes cecsese oop Texas. 
WStrOiGi cae ee ee Michigan. DaaleAMCONIO NM sce ceelceciciee Texas. 

PM es ccc wee seers e Michigan. salt: Lake City-....-..5-6 Utah. 
Toone th eee Miebigan. Pennine LOneeseee reece | Vermont. 
IDA Se aeeneoas oamneoue Michigan iB anlinotaneesece ese seer Vermont. 
Manistee oeae >... ee Michigan, Colehestcmes 92.4.0. -..2 8 | Vermont. 
MOTI ee enc aca ee Michigan. WW StcA lam ses ewes s sah | Vermont. 
MISH COM ois wrcs cae aice oe Michigan, i} Danwilleeee cee. . 2. | Virginia. 
rio ete ee a. eee Minnesota. | LMC NORGE aassoocuecs & Virginia. 


a No city system. 


bInquiry returned undelivercd. 
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Cities and towns containing 4,000 inhabitants and over from which no statistics have been 
reccived—Continued. 


City. ; State. City. State. 
FRONT, Gooeanonedouo. Virginia. lope Vs. sossosceonugae Wisconsin. 
SeuttlOmesemeee cece ces 2 Washington. MEMO RIOO sasoucasacooss Wisconsin, 
Pavel eersiwgee coacas conoude West Virginia. WW GHEGTEUONVN Gang oessoneaAe Wisconsin. 


Cities and towns from which returns were received, and rejected for reasons stated. 


Cities. State. Return— 
) 

IOWA meeec cis ciee acm cneas aut California sees eects Embraces county. 

WGA eric cicce cess -car ess Gan fOnMd cs. + ectsesaee-- 4 , Embraces county. 

Macksormlle <220 ee. <6. += pe SPL OLIG AM ernc aves tierce = is ....| Embraces county. 

Pe MSA OMe ese nce sees ens Plorida.....-.-00ces.--.----]| Pmbraceseounty. 

i? UG 3 a TOW) = <sncenwensa=n----+---1)) embraces*other toywna. 

MME Ole ccs ance ae cass acs NESSOUTT .c.sccesemecs sce Embraces county. 

Pe eM St GCe es ecccn vee aces oi DiGay 0 CLSCY <2ecenqe oe --ee Embraces county. 

UOUMG WOINOM 2-06 9s weno New Vork....-<cssgs sone Embraces other towns. 

eee Sle) see tec eases cit Pose Orley ac waco ey Embraces district not identical with city, 
West Troy ..... SDnSHOOaDEDDS New York........-...------| Embraces district not identical with city, 


CHAPTER VI. 


TRAINING OF THEACHERS. 


General recognition of the importance of normal training—Normal schools—Courses of study in State 
normal schools—City training schools—Model schools—Physical and manual training at normal 
schools—Teachers’ institutes—Teachers’ reading circles—Summer schools for teachers—Present 
condition of normal training (by States)--Remarks upon the tables—General summary, showing 
teaching force, where educated, teachers’ certificates, etc. (Table 23)—Statistics of teachers’ insti- 
tutes (Table 24)—Summary of statistics of normal schools (Table 25)—Statisties of public normal 
schools (Table 26). 


GENERAL RECOGNITION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF NORMAL TRAINING. 


In a review of the work for the professional training of teachers during the past 
year the conclusion is unavoidable that it has been one of marked advance and 
effectiveness. From all quarters come encouraging reports of increased interest and 
intelligent zeal in the line of the teacher’s profession; and the larger appropriations, 
the thorough repair and enlargement of existing institutions and appliances, the 
establishment of new schools upon most liberal and approved patterns, the eager 
crowds of students seeking admission, as well as the growing demand on the part of 
the public for better and professionally trained teachers, indicate that pedagogy, as 
a profession, is beginning to receive the consideration due its usefulness and its prime 
importance. The pivotal question, after all, in discussing this subject, is the question 
of the teacher: ‘this question of learning, skill, and personal power in the teacher is 
really that before which all others pale; and when it is fully settled, the knowledge 
which is of most value will find its way into the schools and the minds of the people 
as easily and naturally as the sunshine finds its way into every nook of the landscape.” 
Courses of study and methods of instruction lead quickly to the question, ‘‘ Who are 
to do the teaching and the supervising?” Like other instruments of vast power, the 
public school system may be greatly abused, and whether it is or not will depend 
mainly on the intelligence, education, and devotion of teachers and supervisors. The 
teacher makes the school. If the teacher be abundantly competent, the school is 
aboundingly good. No improved text, no new apparatus, no Pestalozzian methods, 
no frequent examinations, no careful supervision, can take the place of the teacher; 
and in all discussion of the subject it is needful to bear this truth in mind.! 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Among the most generally approved appliances and methods in vogue for the fur- 
therance of this great end—the professional training of teachers—first in point of 
efiiciency and value are the public normal schools. Much has been said, pro and con, 
by educators and the public in general regarding the true province and importance 
of these schools. It is now no longer a question, however, as to the necessity of the 
normal school to the well-being of a system of State public schools. Nearly all the 
States now recognize this fact, and in some of the older Commonwealths liberal sup- 
port is given to from two to eleven of these institutions. It is considered bad economy 
to expend millions for the support of common schools, and then leave the instruction 
of the children of the State in unskilled hands. Scholarship, although of primary 
importance, is no longer deemed a sufficient qualification. There are laws under- 
lying the art of instruction and the science of teaching, the recognition and applica- 
tion of which are as necessary to successful practice as in the case of any other occu- 
pation.? Perhaps the most convincing proof of the estimation in which these schools 
are held is the fact of the large and increasing appropriations of money made for their 
support in those States where they have had a thorough trial. Experience has proved 
that a normal school under the care and direction of the State is a necessary part of 
a State educational system; that good schools cannot be had without properly trained 


1 City superintendent of public schools, Columbus, Ga, 
2 Nebraska State Report, 
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teachers, and to supply these no agency has been found so efficient as properly con- 
ducted normal schools where education is taught as a science and teaching as a high 
art.! 

Three new public schools are reported to this Bureau ay having been established 
during the past year. The Territorial Normal School at Tempe, Ariz., owns grounds, 
buildings, and apparatus valued at $10,000, and received a Territorial appropriation of 
$5,000. During its first session there were enrolled 53 students and 5 normal grad- 
uates, taught by 1 professor. The State Normal School at Clarion, Pa., was organized 
in the spring of 1887 with 10 professors and 147 students. This institution received a 
State appropriation of $30,000, and is valued at $100,000. The Winthrop Training 
School at Columbia, S. C., owes its origin to the liberality of the Peabody fund, hav- 
ing received for the purpose a donation of $1,500. One student from each county of 
the State is received free of charge for tuition, which gives it the semblance of a State 
school. Besides these new schools, enlargements and repairs are reported from many 
of the older institutions. A notable exampie is that of Pennsylvania, in which State 
ten out of eleven State normal schools have received important improvements and 
additions in the matter of buildings, ete. The Indiana Normal College, an institu- 
tion under private auspices, has been established at Covington, Ind., and reports 10 
professors, 105 students, and 10 normal graduates during the year. 

Three States will report additional normal schools next year. California is build- 
ing one at Chico, in the northern part of the State; Alabama is adding another at 
Troy; and Florida reports provision for a normal school at De Funiak Springs. Legis- 
lative provision has been made for one also at Oneonta, N. Y., and one for colored 
teachers in Kentucky. Nebraska and other States need more schools, besides those 
already established; Michigan must provide increased accommodations for the stu- 
dents of that State desiring professional training; Nevada asks that its university be 
conducted for the present as a State normal school; while North Carolina and South 
Carolina are persistently demanding a normal school in their respective States for the 
education of white teachers. The demand for professionally trained teachers is still 
largely in excess of the supply. In some States the need of competent teachers is so 
urgent that many pupils remain only one year at the normal school before assuming 
the responsibilities of the profession. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


In regard to the course of study in the State normal schools, the standard in many 
instances is being gradually raised. The tendency is to abolish preparatory depart- 
ments, and to make the schools more strictly professional in character as fast as the 
higher grammar graces and the high schools can supply properly qualified candidates. 
In many of the schools there are two courses of study: an elementary—usually of 2 
years—for the preparation of teachers for the primary and lower grades of the common 
schools, and a higher course of 1 or 2 years additional to qualify teachers for positions 
in the graminar and high school grades. Satisfactory examination in the common 
school branches is the ordinary qualification for admission as regards scholarship. 
The age of eligibility ranges from fifteen years and over, though in a few cases, as at 
the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls, the mit is brought down to fourteen years. 
Tuition is mostly free to normal students, who are required to pledge themselves to 
teach after graduation. Text-books are furnished at some schools, and expenses of 
board, fees, and incidentals are brought down to a low figure at all the schools. 
Diplomas are awarded at these institutions, and are recognized in many States as 
first-grade certificates, obviating the necessity of further examination. 

No common pattern for all normal schools can be established, for they have at all 
times and in all places accommodated themselves to circumstances, teaching their 
pupils what they needed as teachers. These schools are created by authority of the 
different States, and to the scope and plan of organization prescribed by law they 
must conform. In the summary, by States and Territories, of the normal training 
provided for teachers will be found an indication of the need of each section and the 
provision being made to supply it. The courses of study at representative schools of 
the East, South, and West are herewith given. 


Oourses of study.—Pennsylvania State normal schools, 


T.1e normal school law of Pennsylvania provides for three distinct courses of study: 
the elomentary course, the scientific course, and the classical course. 
The studies of the elementary and scientific courses may be classified as follows :? 


ELEMENTARY COURSE. 


1, LANGUAGE.—Orthography ; reading and elocution; English grammar; composi- 
tion; outlines of rhetoric and English classics; elements of Latin (Cesar, Helvetian 
war). 


i Catalogue of State Normal School, Monmouth, Oreg. 
2 Catalogue of State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 1886-87. 
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2. MATHEMATICS.—Mental arithmetic; written arithmetic; algebra; geometry. 

3. NATURAL SCIENCE.—Political geography; elements of mathematical and pliys- 
ical geography; physiology; natural philosophy; botany. 

4, History.—History of the United States; Constitution of the United States. 

5. THE ARTS.—Penmaiiship; drawing; vocal niusic; book-keeping. 

6. TEACHING.—School economy; methods of instruction; mental science and 
methods of culture; history of education; practice of teaching. 


SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 


This includes the studies of the eleméntary course and the following branches: | 

1, LANGUAGE.—Rhetoric;. English composition; English literature; analysis of 
English classics; Latin (six becks of Virgil, four oratious of Cicero, and the Germania 
of Tacitus). 

2, MatHematics.—Higher algebra; trigonometry and surveying; analytical geom- 
etry; differential and integral calculus. 

3. NATURAL SCIENCE.—Geology; chemistry; zodlogy; optics; acoustics; electrie- 
ity and galvanism; analytical mechanics; astronomy. 

4, Histrory.—General history. 

5, Anrs.—Higher culture in vocal and instrumental music (voluntary). 

6. TEACHING.—Mental philosophy; moral philosophy; logic; lectures on the his- 
tory of education and the philosophy of éducation. 

CLASSICAL COURSE. : 


This course includes the studies of the elementary and scientific courses and the 
usual collegiate course in Latin and Greek. 


Course of instruction.=Nashville (Tenn.) Normal College. 


First year.—Primary and grammar school studies, with reference to teaching them, 
viz: Arithmetic, oral and written; algebra; geography, civil and physical, with 
map drawing; English grammar and analysis; history of the United States; physi- 
olozy and hygiene; rhetoric; etymology; book-keeping; free-hand drawing. 

Second year.—Geomeiry ; plane trigonometry; geology; zodlogy; botany; general 
history; moral science; Latin; perspective drawing. 

Third year.—Spherical geometry and trigonometry; astronomy; chemistry, with 
work in laboratory; physics; English literature; history and Constitution of the 
United States, with civil government; Latin; psychology. 


BACCALAUREATE CLASS. 


No students are admitted to this class who have not taken the regular senior class 
studies, etc., at this college. mA" 

Fourth year.—Conic sections, considered geometrically ; analytical geometry, cal- 
culus, English literature, Latin, German, psychology, model drawing, designing, 
etc. 

Such changes are made in the course from time to time a8 circumstances require. 
No student is allowed to take a higher study until that which precedes it in the 
course has been mastered. 

The Latin and German languages are taken according to a parallel course, and are 
taught by the most approved modern methods. Drawing with black-board delinea- 
tions, English composition, declamation, reading, spelling, defining, penmanship, 
vocal music, etc., and practice in téaching, receive attention throughout the year. 


Course of instruction.—California State Normal School, San José, Cal. 


Junior year. 


PE ANGUAGE ncs sce oe cee Fingligh @peammia? , .<cleiise. «ose eee ees | English grammar. 


| Brelline 222.2242... teeeeedteteree rede) Spelling. 
| | 
NEATHEMATICS 2. 22cac PATILN IM ELIC . . o1010 5 «ic cece e-n oc se eeeeetel Elementary algebra. 
SCHENCK. 12.25.02: _aeipBescriptive geography /..2..-2"-e-has Zodlogy. 
MISCELLANEOUS ...... Drawings Uy, 2 (tt. 2. Peer ara wine: 
ReaAdins es. 1 ees See Neve cing 
WiOGAIMNUSIC . cae sess oye cee aaia eee Penmanship. 


Vocal music. 


PROFESSIONAL.....-.:| Methods in geography teaching— “Methods in arithmetic teaching— 
weekly. weekly. 
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Course of instruction. California State Norinal School, Sen José, Cat.—Continucd. 


Middle year. 
WAN GUAGE oath. ete POM VOS I LOM so emieieeie crete eee siee olen = 2 Word analysis. 
Spelling -..20. scnees cence cee e ee enneee Literary reading. 
MATHEMATICS .-...-- | Elementary algebra ..-.--.--+---.---- Book-keeping. 
AMOUTTNAING soosdenccacoonssooguac.Gand 
RYOMONC. . oes geunnpaeen Botany :2cccece cece weer stew ecccancees | Physiology: 
Physits...- 2. cence - cee ce ce cen enteenee Chemistry. 
MISCELLANEOUS .....- Jon GUO? Gene creer gs See eno aes United States history and Constitution. 
rE Ba {RES PS oe ge Drawing. _ 
Wrocall music --ccc. - Jopcenosudodpaosaoe Vocal music. 
PROFESSIONAL ...:----| Methods in langage teaching—| Methods in reading teaching— 
weekly. weekly. 
— J ener tote 
Sénior year. 
MWANCUAGK ..--....0-0- Pi etoriee 2 ucuueke emcees ees English and American literature. 
| ‘i “2 
| 
AOATOOONUAGUICSS Saoqoner Geometry .-ccce- erence ssennane sooocant 
GOlENCHiswevencaina-- 4 MERESICS «oe ows ae odes asic ce ee ree te Geology. ° 
Astronomy. 
MISCELLANEOUS ..--:. VOCANIMUSI Cee ena) soaepeete scenes ay Drawing, 
Vocal music. 
PROFESSIONAL ....-.-. Review of eleitientary studies ........ Practice teaching in training depart. 
: ment. 
Observation in training department ..| Study of professional text-books. 
| Leetures on methods of teaching ..... Lectures on methods of teaching. 


. 


City TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


In all the large cities the problem of supplying the schools with well qualified 
teachers is drie of préssing imporianee. The State normal schools, many of which 
have borne an honorable part in the ediicational progress of the last twenty years, 
are utterly inadequate to furnish teachets for all the schools. This fact, and the 
wish to give a systematic and homogeneous character to the instruction, lave in- 
duced most of the large cities to establish normal schools or training classes to sup- 
ply théir own schools with teachers. These two classes of normal schools act in per- 
fect harniony, and, under scthewhai diferent conditions, labor for the same ends.! 

While the State normal schools ave generally co-educational, the city training 
schools are ustidlly for young ladies exclusively; and as the professional course is 
scldom more than a year in length, thé scholarship required for admission is higher, 
usually equivatent to that of high school graduates, ; 

Mr. 8. A. Ellis, city superintendent of public schools at Rochester, N. Y., has kindly 
furnished this Bureau with 4 statement of the plan of the normal training class of 
that city, an outline of which is hére given: . 

(1) Condition of ertranece.—Kach applicant for membership must be cighteen years 
of age, and must have received at léast-thrcée years of academic training. 

(2) Titres—The course embraces the forty weeks of the school year. The class 
mects for one hour each weék to discuss the topic assigned the previeus week. 

(3) Subjects.—The subjects studied are— y 

(a) Educatiou. 

(0) Teachers’ qualifications. 

(c) School organization, management, and discipline. 

(d) Duties of teachersin reference to the physical, moral, and intellectual well- 
being of pupils. 

(e) History of pedagogy. a 7 

(f) Psychology—its practical application to the work of teaching. 

(g) Mental philosophy in its application to the work of teaching. 

(h) Methods of teaching the various school branches. | 

(1) Moral training. 

(4) Method of study.—Questions upon each topic are arranged, printed, and dis- 
tributed to the class a week or more previous to the discussion of that topie. Mem- 


‘Report of City Superintendént, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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bers of the class are required to prepare for the discussion by the study of the books 
of any good author, by personal observation, by conversation with those who have 
given attention to the subject, and by their own thinking and reasoning. 

(5) Programme of weekly meeting : 

(a) Roll call. 

(b) Literary quotations from six or eight members of the class, these having been 
previously appointed for the purpose. 

(c) Reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by any one upon whom the 
leader may call, and additions and corrections. 

(d) The leader calls upon members of the class in turn (using cards) to answer 
and discuss the questions in the printed Hist, opportunity being given for 
voluntary remarks or questions upon each topic thus discussed. 

(6) Reference library.—Books of leading authors upon all subjects in the course of 
study, from a reference library for the special use of training class. 

(7) Examination cerlificates.—A second-grade certificate is given to each member of 
the class who passes successfully the examination given at the close of the year’s work, 
which is good for one year of teaching. At the expiration of that time, a'l who shall 
have demonstrated their ability to manage and instruct a class of pupils receive 
first-grade certificates, which entitle them to teach in any position in the public 
schools below the high school, except as principal. 

(8) Practice.—All substitutes and temporary assistants are taken from the training 
class, as well as nearly all appointments to permanent positions. 


MopEL SCHOOLS. 


The value of practice schools has often been the subject of discussion. At the pres- 
ent time, however, all authorities are well nigh unanimous in recognizing the useful- 
ness and necessity of practice schools, or some other provision for actual school-room 
work for young teachers, before they enter upon the work independently. As a mat- 
ter of fact, provision of some kind for training, or practice teaching, is made almost 
everywhere in institutions where teachers are educated. If the query arises: ‘Can 
these model schools be conducted successfully to the real benefit of the student-teach- 
ers and without injury to the young pupils?” the evideace at hand would seem to 
answer in the affirmative. In spite of certain inherent difficulties of managing a prac- 
tice school with success, and although it is no doubt true that many of these schools 
are not model schools, experience has shown that it is quite possible for them to com- 
pete with the public schools of the respective localities, and even to surpass them in 
efficiency and excellency of management. Of the Toronto Practice School it has 
been said by a very competent judge that ‘‘ the instruction is of the best kind. The 
fees of admission are higher than those of the high school. Notwithstanding Toronto 
is abundantly supplied with excellent schools, the model school has 400 pupils, all it 
can accommodate, and more than 1,000 registered applicants are waiting their turn 
to enter.” Careful supervision of the work of the young teacher, and conscientious 
preparation on his part under proper guidance, go far to make up for certain advan- 
tages which the regular public school may have over such a practice school; so that 
the latter ranks high relatively, if not absolutely. It is evident, however, that the 
valne of practice teaching to the student-teacher depends largely on the criticism 
which follows it; in criticising, ‘‘ reasons based upon a sound philosophy should be 
given for the opinions expressed and conclusions reached.” This condition is not 
always easily fulfilled, but it is by no means unattainable.! 

Of 124 public normal schools tabulated for the past year, 84 report practice train- 
ine schools attached. These are of several grades, in some instances beginning with 
the kindergarten and including all the intermediate grades through the grammar 
school. Many of the city training schools are model schools entirely, a primary or 
grammar school being assigned for the purpese, in which the pupil-teachers have 
daily practice under the supervision of an experienced instructor. Recitations and 
lectures on professional subjects furnish opportunity for acquiring knowledge of the 
theory as exemplified in the practice of the art. 

The system of ‘‘apprenticeship,” as practised by the pupils of the State Normal 
School at Worcester, Mass., is worthy of note: 

The student, after three terms, or a year and a half in the normal school, is allowed 
to go into one of the public schools of the city of Worcester to serve as assistant to 
the teacher of that school; to take part in the instruction, management, and general 
work of teaching, under the direction of the teacher; and even to act as substitute 
for the teacher for an hour, a half-day or a day, at the discretion of the Jatter and 
with the approval of the superintendent. One student only at a time is assigned to 
any ono teacher; but each student serves in at least three grades of schools in the 
course of his term of service, the duration of which is six months, or half'a sehooi 
year. After finishing his apprenticeship, the student resumes his course at the nor- 
nial school, spending another half-year there before receiving his diploma. | 


1P cfescor Lademan, in paper read before Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club. 
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During the period of apprenticeship, four days of each week are devoted exclu- 
sively to it by those employed in the work. One day of the week (Wednesday) is 
spent by them in the normal school, whcre they are employed, not in the ordinary 
study and work of the institution, but in the following manner: They hold such 
consultation with the teachers of the school and make such use of books as may be 
most helpful to them in their immediate work as apprentices; they make informal 
statements to the school of such facts of their experience as may be of advantage to 
the other students to hear,—concerning ways of teaching, cases of discipline and the 
like,—keeping in mind always the private character of the daily life of the school 
room, and under special warning against revelations that might seem objectionable. 
Each apprentice keeps a diary of the occupation and experience of every day’s serv- 
ice, and this record is inspected by the faculty of the normal school. He also makes 
out a report at the end of his term, in which he gives his own estimate of his success 
in his work. 

The apprenticeship ts designed to give the student practical acquaintance with tho 
work of teaching, and training in that work. It is founded in the conviction that, 
whether education be a science or not, teaching in the public schools of Massachu- 
setts is an art,—an art to the successful practice of which there is need of some ini- 
tiation under the guidance of experience and skill; an initiation akin to that which 
an apprentice passes through in learning his trade. 

A secondary purpose is to furnish the faculty of the normal school with more fnll 
and satisfactory data for their estimate of the teaching ability of students. How 
the recruits will behave under fire cannot be determined by drill in the manual, or 
by dress parade. The apprenticeship goes far towards answering the important 
question. The apprentice is visited by the faculty of the normal school while ex- 
gaged in his work, and is carefully observed and assisted by suggestions. The teacher 
of each school in which he has served makes out a report of the apprentice work 
of the pupil-teacher, on a scale of ten credits, showing the number of absences and 
tardinesses, power of control, power of interesting, skill in questioning, skill in ex- 
plaining and illustrating, enthusiasm, bearing, with remarks on weakness or defi- 
ciency, and what traits of excellence (if any) have been shown in teaching or man- 
agement. 

“The additional 6 months of preparation required by the system under consideration 
secure to the student greater maturity of body and mind. The need of such matur- 
ity is apparent in the case of the majority of those who enter upon the work of 
teaching. 

That ane object of the apprenticeship is attainable by the plan adopted, is not 
merely probable, but is already matter of experience. The method, although be- 
lieved to be new in this country, is not in itself a thing new or untried. 

The German system of public education requires of the candidate for the office of 
teacher a season of service under direction, of probation under supervision, the es- 
sential elements of which are embodied in this apprenticeship. Something like it 
also prevails extensively in England. 

Moreover, the method is simply the extension of one that was for five years in suc- 
cessful operation in this school. The students are found to derive from their expe- 
rience a fresh interest in their chosen work. They realize the practical bearings of 
the principles and methods they have studied; they acquire the ‘‘courage of having 
done the thing before”; they test their remedies for the school diseases of inatten- 
tion, disobedience, and the like, by trial on actual patients; they acquire skill that 
is of vast moment to them at the critical period when they take charge, as teachers, 
of their first school. 

It is no small evidence of good results that the school board of the city of Wor- 
cester heartily approve the system on the ground of the benefit accruing indirectly 
to the city schools, through the greater fitness of the apprentices to become teachers. 

As the student of the normal school who passes successfully through the period of 
apprenticeship receives a certificate of the fact in connection with his diploma at 
graduation, the extra time required for the experience must in almost every case be 
more than made good by the greater probability of securing a position, and the 
greater likelihood of success at the outset of the teacher’s career. 

There are, however, individuals in the school for whom it is impossible or imprac- 
ticable to undertake this special preparation. The apprenticeship is not enforced 
upon any student; it is simply recommended. Individuals who do not enter upon it 
enjoy all the advantages of the school with this single exception.! 


PHYSICAL AND MANUAL TRAINING AT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In the matter of physical training, calisthenics and light gymnastics are the means 
most generally employed. Tree movements, wands, rings, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, 
bars, chest-weights, etc., are in use, with out-door sports, and at some schools military 
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drill for male pupils. Well-equipped gymnasiums are provided at a number of the 
institutions, with special instructors, as at the Nashville Normal College, where an 
hour’s exercise in the gymnasinm is required on alternate days, under the charge of a 
lady and a gentleman director. Manual training is furnished chiefly in the construc- 
tion of apparatus, with practice in the use of tcols in schools where workshops have 
been established, At the Female Normal School at Salem, Mass., the use of carpen- 
ter’s tools is taught to those ladies who may desire such instruction. At most of the 
normal schools for colored pupils industrial training is provided in connection with 
normal instruction; and at Hamptou, Va., this is made compulsory, both as a matter 
of discipline and in order that the colored teacher may be self-supporting during the 
long intervals between the sessions of colored schools. 

At white State normal schools where such instruction is given, it is not elaimed that 
students are necessarily introduced to what is known as manual training, as this is 
not the primary object. The object is to enable students to furnish for themselves, 
at small expense, the apparatus which can be used for teaching elementary science 
in their future schools. This end may be fully accomplished, and none go out with- 
out an equipment which is ample at the beginning of their work. They also possess 
the ability to enlarge and perfect this equipment as occasion demands. Teachers 
thus supplied have the means of objective teaching no matter where they go, and 
the construction of such apparatus is stimulating to teachers, while the possession of 
it carries interest and delight as well as useful kuowledge to the common schools.! 

In urging the necessity tor manual and industrial training in the New York Normal 
College, where the course is four years, President Hunter says: 

Inasmuch as the chief difficulty encountered in engrafting manual training on the 
common school system is the want of competent teachers, I would suggest that such 
teachers could be easily trained in the normal college, and a sufficient number pre- 
pared in a year or two to enable your board to introduce manual training in all the 
primary and female grammar schools of the city. 1f manual and industrial training 
is to become a part of the public school curriculum, the normal college is the proper 
place to make a beginning. At the end of the second year in the college, at the time 
when the professional work is begun, the students, through their parents, could be 
permitted to select either of two normal courses,—a normal course (the same as at 
present), or a normal course for manual and industrial training. This change could 
be made at a moderate cost, and the superior intelligence of our students would 
quickly enable them to master all the mysteries of manual training as far as it may 
be carried out in the common schools. The change would have this advantage, too, 
it would relieve the pressure by the regular graduates for positions as teachers of the 
ordinary classes in the common schools; and, above all, it would provide excellent 
employment for that class of students whose aptitudes run in the line of handicraft 
rather than in that of purely intellectual work.? 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In discussing the professional training of teachers, next to normal schools in im- 
portance, we must notice teachers’ institutes, associations, conventions, and reading 
circles. For the great mass of teachers who either from lack of time, means, or op- 
portunity, have failed to acquire a special training in normal schools tor the work of 
their profession, there is no instrumentality so helpful and so potent for good as the 
teachers’ institute. This important feature of professional preparation has received 
’ recognition in this country for the last half century, and in the same year with the 
establishment of the two oldest normal schools in America, the first institute for 
teachers was held in the city of Hartford, Conn. So generalis the recognized impor- 
tance of this work that the States, with few exceptions, and also several of the Ter- 
ritories, have incorporated in the school laws a proviso for teachers’ institutes, making 
attendance compulsory, and, in someinstances, withholding teachers’ certificates and 
imposing penalties for non-attendance. For two decades after their introduction, 
teachers’ institutes led a desultory sort of existence, tentative and fragmentary, ex- 
periencing rebufis of fortune, apathetic consideration at the hands of teachers and ed- 
ucators generally, though most seriously retarded by lack of interest and the para- 
lyzing conservatism of legislators who failed to see the necessity or importance of these 
“‘neripateticnormals.” Credit isduethe New England States, however, for their early 
legislation on the subject, and the readiness with which the teaching fraternity ac- 
cepted these powerful and necessary aids to educational progress. The Middle and 
several of the Western States, likewise, soon awoke to the practical valne of insti- 
tutes, and as early as 1847 we find legislative appropriations for these in New York 
State, which have been continued uninterruptedly since that date. 

Dennison Olmstead, a graduate of Yale, projected a plan for a schoolmaster’s acad- 
einy in 1816; and Professor Kingsley, of the same institution, in 1823, proposed that 
intermediate schools be maintained in every county for thorough training of those 
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who desired to teach in the common sehools. Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet advocated 
teachers’ seminaries in a series of essays published in 1825, but the eredit of the first 
regularly organized teachers’ institute was reserved for Hon. Houry Barnard, then see- 
retary of the board of edueation of the State of Connecticut, who with a few fricnds 
conducted the first meeting of the kind of whieh we have reeord, in October, 1839, 
in the eity of Hartford. A elassof 26 young men was assembled, and for 6 weeks they 
were instructed by able teaehers and lecturers, reviewing and extending the topies 
then usnally taught in common sehools, and reeeiving thorough instruction in peda- 
gogies with the advantage of observation in the publie schools of the city. In the 
spring of 1840 a similar arrangement was made for female teachers, but for several 
years afterwards there were no ineetings of asimilar character. New York held its first 
institute in 1843, which was the first so named, and which was conducted by J. S. Den- 
man, school superintendent of Tompkins County. This mecting lasted two weeks, and 
was a revelation of the new agent in sehool improvement. Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts took up the work in 1845; New Hampshire and Vermont in 1846, with Maine 
the year following. The western eountry, largely peopled by settlers from the more 
eultured eastern States, was not slow in building up sehools and following out the 
lines of edueational advaneement as far as the sparsely settled distriets would permit. 
Indiana reports an institute in 1846, believed to have been the first heid in the State. 
Ohio had one in 1847, while Wisconsin held educational meetings somewhat like 
teachers’ institutes before it assumed the dignity of Statehood in 1848, 

Only meagre details of the form and seope of these pioneer institutes are aeeessible. 
They were often more of teaehers’ conventions than what we now understand as 
normal institutes; yet they gave an impetus to educatienal work, and inspired a 
feeling of dignity and pride in the profession that has been invaluable in the results 
to the eause of eommon sehool education. It is not to be supposed that they were 
generally of as long duration, or as professional in charaeter, as the first institute 
held by Dr. Barnard. They were properly experimental, and, doubtless, usually dis- 
eonneeted and fragmentary, for at that early day the public school system itself was 
by no means effieient, and normal schools for the professional training of teaehers had. 
just nrade their advent upon the edueational horizon. While in Wiseonsin the present 
system of institutes grew out of the establishment of normal schools and pedagogieal 
departments in seminaries, in lowa the first statutory organization for. the improve- 
ment of teaehers in publie schools was ealled a “teaehers’ institute,” and for a long 
time these inigratory academie supplied the place of schools of professional training. 
These early assemblies of teaehers were purely voluntary, and grew out of ambitious 
endeavors to keep abreast of the progress of the age, and a conseientious desire to 
qualify themselves for the responsibilities of their position. Experience has correeted 
many of the evils of the earlier systems, and well-nigh perfocted the teachers’ insti- 
tute as au essential faetor in edueational training, 

It is sometimes urged by those who have either insufficient knowledge of the sub= 
ject, or whose observation has eomprehended only iil-condueted institutes, or those 
too ambitious in seope, and eonsequenitly superfieial, that teachers’ institutes inter- 
fere with the work of normal sehools. They elaim that the teacher students acquire 
only a smattering of the branches professedly taught, with a modicum of practical 
training; or else, by an energetie and systematic ‘‘eramming” proeess, they are enabled 
to pass the required examination and seeure the coveted teaeher’s certificate, and 
thus swell the army of incompetents, whose chief work is the ‘artificial production 
ot stupidity in sehools.” This impression is erroneous, as may be learned from the 
testimony of prineipals of normal sehools, who, from their opportunities of observing 
results as conduetors of institutes and at the same time professors in normal sehools, 
are the best authority on the subjeet. As a body they indorse tho teaehers’ institute 
as absolutely neeessary to qualify the great mass of new reeruits who eaeh year enter 
the profession; and instead of ereating the belief that the institute is a sufficient prep- 
aration for the work of teaehing, as is sometimes alleged, these organizations, when 
wisely eonducted, convince the teacher of his need of thorough training, and incite 
in many au ambition to pursue a complete normal eourse. Properly managed insti- 
tutes are useful auxiliaries to normal sehools where sreh exist, and they are impor- 
tant, thongh not perfeet, substitutes where none exist. Even with normal schools 
established and supported by law, it is absolutely impossible to eonfine instruetion 
in praetieal pedagogics to these institutions. The inerease in population in the United 
States will always create a demand for eompetent teachers which the normal sehools 
will be unable to supply, so that the great body of reserves must rely upon the insti- 
tutes for practieal training for their sphere of labor. 

The legitimate and formal provinee of teaehers’ institutes, and their direct work, 
is praetieal and progressive instruction in methods and principles of teaching, and in 
organizing, condneting, and controlling schools. These objeets are effected in a vari- 
ety of ways. The managers must consider the educational status of the locality in 
which the institute is held, as well as the most important needs of the teachers who 
are to be instructed. In a community where normal schools of approved excellence 
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have been in operation for some years, the institutes may be of short duration. Their 
aim, under such circumstances, is to revive the spirit and confidence of teachers, 
awaken a pride in the profession, stimulate to self-improvement, and by a progress- 
ive course of study and instruction review the branches taught in the schools, and 
increase the practical acquirements of the teachers. 

Where normal schools are few and small, or not yet established, where the public 
as well as teachers need to be enlightened, and where the attendance is voluntary, 
the institute acquires at once much greater importance as a factor in educational 
training. Under such conditions it assumes the proportion and duties of an itinerant 
teachers’ seminary, and very properly extends its sessions into weeks instead of days, 
enlarging the scope of instruction, and increasing the number of methods and appli- 
ances for promoting efficiency and retaining popularity. Many of the mistakes which 
occur in the management of institutes, as conducted at present, arise from want of 
policy in not allowing this difference to govern the amount, kind, and method of 
instruction given. 

Continued interest is manifest in the teachers’ institute. In some States, indeed, 
this method of preparation supplies chiefly and well-nigh exclusively the lack of 
normal schools. In Delaware, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, Colo- 
radu, and Nevada, these “‘ migratory normals” are a power for good, and even in some 
States having one or more well-appointed normal schools, a vigorous and progressive 
system of institutes is maintained, attendance being made compulsory. Some of the 
States while requiring institutes to be held, make no appropriation for the expense, 
though, as a rule, provision is made for this purpose from the public school fund. 

Teachers’ meetings are held in nearly every town having a graded system of pub- 
lic schools. These are helpfal in systematizing the instruction given in the schools, 
in strengthening weak teachers, in advancing and discussing both methods and mat- 
ter, and in stimulating a healthy ambition and professional pride in the corps of 
teachers. Educational conventions are held in every State and in nearly all of the 
Territories. New Mexico has recently formed an association for the express purpose 
of promoting the educational interests of the Territory, and the prospects bid fair 
for success. Few,if any, States are without a State teachers’ association, meeting 
annually or semi-annually for the discussion of educational problems. Sections of 
States, counties, cities, towns, and townships have their associations of teachers, all 
with one end in view—the improvement of the schools through the teacher. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


In the profession of teaching, as in other professions, the highest success must de- 
pend both upon a general culture and upon a technical training. General culture is 
needed that the teacher may be kept from the narrowness of a merely professional 
life, and a technical or professional training is requisite that he may be successful in the 
‘details of his work. The most available means for acquiring this training, outside of 
normal schools and institutes, is attendance at teachers’ meetings, at State and local 
associations, visits of inspection to schools of acknowledged excellence, the formation 
of a teachers’ library, and membership in a reading circle for the study of professional 
subjects as set forth in books treating upon the theory and practice of teaching, in 
books upon applied psychology and physiology, and in educational periodicals. 

Of the value of reading circles as a means for general culture, Chancellor Vincent, of 
Chautauqua, says: ‘‘ Reading circles give opportunities to those who cannot, or who 
think they cannot, attempt thorough study. If they once taste good literature and 
test their own capacity to appreciate and profit by it, under a system which requires 
nothing but ‘reading,’ they will be more likely to address themselves to the severer 
tasks of study. Reading circles, through the power of association, will promote en- 
thusiasm in intellectual and literary pursuits, increase popular interest in local courses 
of scientific and literary lectures, lead to greater care in selecting the books which 
find a place in the house, tone up conversation, elevate the standard of household 
decoration, and in many ways improve the social standing of the family. These cir- 
cles may embrace a wide range of literature, and thus bring within the reach of ‘the 
people’ the world of the learned, with its visions, pleasures, and inspirations. Read- 
ing circles may be organized to pursue courses in art, travel, history, current news, 
and all other subjects which are involved in a broad culture and in wholesome living.”! 
As an aid to teachers the possibilities of this educational factor are very great. 

Though the methods now in vogue may not be all that can be hoped for, yet with 
its crudeness the teachers’ reading circle is perhaps the most valuable agency in ex- 
istence to-day for the improvement of the rural schools, as these associations must 
supply the place of normal schools and institutes to a large part of the teachers of 
country schools. Whatever of knowledge they obtain of the theory and art ofteach- 
ing, and whatever promptings they receive to enter upon the study of mind, and know 
something of the laws of its growth, may be set down largely to the credit of the 
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reading circle. As to the true significance of the reading circle work, President Allyn, 
of Mlinois, says: ‘‘ The work of the teachers’ reading circles is in the direction of health- 
ful mental and moral progress. Noone can read a good book without profit, and when 
such a book is in the line of one’s life work it is both aninspiration and motive power.” 

The first organized effort in the direction of the reading circle idea seems to have 
had its beginning in a London ‘society to encourage home study,” founded about 
1870. A similar society was organized in Massachusetts in 1873, followed in 1878-79 
by the most notable reading circle in existence—the ‘Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle.” 

The State teachers’ reading circles are of more recent date. In Ohio,a common 

course of reading was marked out for teachers in 1832, and they were generally en- 
rolled in a reading club for the purpose of uniformity of work. 
_ Wisconsin claims to have suggested a similar plan at an earlicr day, but to Ohio 
belongs the distinction of organizing the first State teachers’ association, which was 
perfected in the year 1883. Indiana followed in 1884, and at present more than 
twenty States have State teachers’ reading circles. It has been estimated that at 
least 75,000 teachers in the United States are reading methodically and systemati- 
cally works bearing upon professional and general culture. 

The objects of the State teachers’ reading circles are substantially the same, 
namely, the improvement of the members in literary, scientific, and professional 
knowledge and the promotion of habits of self-culture. This end is sought by pre- 
scribing a certain course of study, securing books at reduced rates, preparing lists of 
the best educational publications, by offering advice and direction to the methods of 
reading and study, by examinations of the work done, and by certificates of profi- 
ciency. 

The act of organizing the State circie has generally been accomplished at the an- 
nual assembly of the State teachers’ associations, and the work is usually carried on 
under the control of this association. Directors, boards of management, ete., are 
chosen, who map out the course and direct the work of the circle. County and local 
circles are also formed, subsidiary to the general or State circle, and even individual 
members may pursue the course alone. 

The conditions of membership are liberal, any teacher or other person being received 
who promises to pursue the prescribed course of study and pays the small fee—usually 
25 cents or 50 cents annually. Meetings of local circles for conference, discrission, and 
review are held once a week in some States, and biweekly in othcrs. 

The course of study is usually outlined and published in the educational journais 
and in the county papers. In the preparation of these outlines a department of study 
is under the special supervision of some member of the State board. The object of 
this study is twofoid, namely, professional and general culture. As for the promi- 
nence given to one or the other of these subjects, that will be determined by the . 
actual needs of the teachers. The fourth year’s reading (1886-87) for the Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle is given herewith, to indicate the general scope of such studies: 


I. Psychology.—Sully’s Teachers’ Hand-Book of Psychology. 


Il. Literature.—“‘ Hamlet” and “As You Like It;” selections from Wordsworth. 
III. History.—Barnes’ Brief General History of the World, or Thalheimer’s General 
History. 


IV. Political Economy.—Gregory’s Political Economy, or Chapin’s First Principles of 
Political Economy; with at least one educational periodical. 


In a majority of the States provision is made for stated examinations of the work 
performed, and certificates are awarded with diplomas upon completion of the course. 
The Union Reading Circle, a paper published in the interest of this work, reports (June, 
1887) three new societies in Georgia, twoin Kentucky, five in Iowa, and twelve otheis 
in as many different States. Memorial days are now the fashion, the poets Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Tennyson, wit Dickens and other literary men, receiving their share 
of honor in various places. The Agassiz Society, of Philadelphia, promises to make the 
summer vacation a grand opportunity for scientific research and study, and each one 
will contribute towards the common museum. The Gesenius, a new circle of Cleve- 
land, makes Hebrew a specialty, as the Xenophon Society carries on the systematic 
study of Greek. The Curtis Society, of Buffalo, N. Y., studies politics and discusses all 
questions of reform. The Tulane Home Study and Reading Society is organized with 
headquarters at Tulane University, New Orleans, La. : 

Besides the State associations, others claiming a national character have been or- 
ganized. In 1885 the Teachers’ National Reading Circle was legally incorporated 
under the laws of New York. Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan, was chosen president, 
supported by 18 directors, constituting the official board. This organization provides 
18 courses of reading, 6 being professional, 3 in general culture, and 9 non-profes- 
sional. In the tirst, 27 books are recommended. Each course includes 3 groups of 
studies, 2 books in each group, and any course (three books for the year) may be taken 
by thereader. Diplomas will be granted to members who pass the three different ex- 
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aminations in some one prescribed course, and who prepare an accepted thesis on some 
educational topic connected with the reading. 

The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union is a recent department of the Chantau- 
qua University, and is under the personal supervision of Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secre- 
tary of the State board of education of Massachusetts and also principal of the de- 
partment of pedagogy in the university. The course of study covers three years, a 
certificate being awarded for each year’s work. The annual membership fee is 50 
cents. The first year’s reading includes (1) principles and methods of education, (2) 
general culture; the second year: (1) history of education, (2) primary and kinder- 
garten work, (3) general culture; the third year: (1) psychology, (2) school econom- 
ics and school supervision, (3) political science, (4) general culture. 

The educational department of Canada prescribes a course of reading for teachers, 
purely voluntary, and hence followed by no examination. The department provides, 
however, that, ‘‘should the teachers of any inspectorial division agree to read the 
course with this end in view, and should the county board of examiners make ade- 
quate provision for such examination, the department would recognize, by special 
certificate, this additional element of professional culture,”! 


SUMMER SCHOOLS ror TEACHERS. 


Summer schoois are growing in numbers and popularity each year. Recreation, 
pleasure, and study are here combined for the tired, worn-out teacher, while new 
methods and improved theories are presented by some of the ablest educators the 
country affords. Some idea of the importance of this work may be learned from the 
statement that there were in various parts of the country no less than twenty differ- 
ent summer schools in active operation, with, it is believed, more than 2,000 students, 
the State of New York sending the largest number, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
the next largest. The educationally awaked South sent to one school in the North 
no less than sixteen teachers, seven of wliom came all the way from Louisiana.? 

It is the work of the several summer schools, organized in different localities, to 
train teachers in the more rational and natural methods which have been increasingly 
adopted in the most progressive schools of this country during the last 5 years. The 
new system is better for pupils, but is harder for teachers. It requires more inge- 
nuity, a wider observation and culture, as well as good literary attainments and 
special training, but in compensation for more exacting work in teaching, discipline 
of pupils is easier, and “dull” classes are no longer the béle noire of the school room.3 

The editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, July 7, 1887, says: ‘* Thirteen 
years only have passed since Dr. J. H. Vincent valled together a host of earnest men 
and womeu at Lake Chautauqua, and already forty-five assemblies are under the 
same general plan, influenced largely by the same general management. It is this 
unanimity of action that enables these gatherings to bring to our country such a man 
as President Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, England; to bring from the 
Pacifie coast such a teacher and lecturer as Col. Homer B. Sprague; and to take into 
an educational gathering men of such popular gifts as the Hons. George W. Bain, R. 
G. Horr, and John D. Long. 

“The niapnagers of these assemblies, the men who organize classes, teaching and 
inspiring teachers, are meu whose knowledge of the art and science of teaching gives 
them deserved prominence as edncators. Dr. Vincent stands, by natural tact and 
experience, at the head of this list. while Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Prof. 
R. 8. Holmes, Dr. B. T. Vincent, and Dr. A. H. Gillet have, practically, equal skill as 
instructors and directors. Under their influence, public school teachers and teaching | 
have in the warm season been very generally left for professional schools at Chautau- 
qua, Saratoga, Asbury Park, Round Lake, Martha’s Vineyard, Glens Falls, Niagara 
Falls, Amherst, Ann Arbor, Normal Park, etc., but they have furnished high literary 
inspiration, close study of Shakspeare, Milton, and other English classics, as well as 
created the science of Sunday School teaching on pedagogical principles. The as- 
sembly idea is a success, with perinanency insured. ‘The forty-five assemblies of 1837 
will certainly be largely increased in the near future.” 

Following is a list of summer schools held during the summer of 1887, compiled 
from available data furnished this Bureau. In addition to these, a number of col- 
leges and universities held special sessions during the vacation: Amherst Summer 
School, July 6-9; Asbury Park Seaside School of Pedagogy, July 18 to August 5; 
Batchellor’s Tonic Sol-fa Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., June 22 to July12; Blackboard 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, July 5-26; Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, New York, 
commencing July 9; Curry’s School of Expression, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Glens 
Falls Training School, New York, August 1-26; Hamill’s School of Elocution, Chicago, 
Ill., June 1 to July 18; Haupt’s German School, Boston ; Kindergarten, Mountain Lake 
Park, W. Va., July 12 to August 20; Manual Training School, Saint Louis, June 20 (six 
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or eight weeks); Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, July 11, five weeks; Missouri 
Teachers’ Summer Academy, Sweet Springs, June 24-31; Monroe College of Oratory, 
Boston, July 12 to August 13; National School of Elocution and Oratory, Ann Arbor, 
July 5 to August 13; National Summer School of Methods, Saratoga Springs, July 18 
to August 5; Niagara Falls Summer School of Methods, July i8 to August 5; North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, June 14-29; Summer Review Tcrm of the 
Michigan Normal College, Flint, July 5, eight weeks; Normal and Business College, 
Fremont, Nebr., July 5to August 13; Northwestern Summer School, Normal Park, Il, 
July 18, three weeks ; Round Lake Summer Schovl, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 11 to 
August 6; Sauvenr Summer School of Languages, Oswego, N. Y., July 11 to August 19 ; 
Seward’s Tonic Sol-fa Institute, Fredonia, N. Y., July 6-21; Summer Course of the Phys- 
ical Training School, Harvard University; Straub’s American Normal Masical Insti- 
tute, Charleston, Ill., July 11, four weeks; Summer Courses in Chemistry at Harvard 
University, July 11, continuing six weeks; Summer School, Holton, Kans., July 7 to 
August 2; Summer School of Philosophy, Concord, Mass., commencing July 13; 
Summer School of Pedagogy, Ann Arbor, Mich., August 8-20; Stern’s Summer School 
of Language, Saratoga Springs, July 11 to August 12; Summer School of Pedagogy, 
Wisconsin University, four weeks; Summer School of Languages, Cornell and lowa 
Colleges, Iowa, July and August; Summer Schools at University of Virginia. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF NORMAL TRAINING. 


The following general summary, by States, of the system and progress of professional 
schools aud applances for the training of teachers, is compiled from the latest acces- 
sible reports of State and city superintendents, school laws bearing on the subject, 
catalogues and returns from normal schools, educational journals, etc. : 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama has 6 normal schools, 3 for white and 3 for colored students. These schools 
are located at Florence, Jacksonville, and Livingston for white pupils; and at Hunts- 
ville. Tuskegee, and Montgomery for colored pupils. The last named school was 
formerly at Marion. Hon. Solomon Palmer, State superintendent of education, reports 
these schools in a prosperous condition, and doing an invaluable work in furnishing 
the public schools of the State with well-qualified and well-trained teachers. 

The course of study covers from 2 to 4 years, and comprises mental science, peda- 
gogics, mathematics, English literature, ancient and modern languages, natural 
science, and vocal and instrumental music. At seme of the schools there are college 
preparatory departments and post-graduate courses. Any student of suitable age 
and attainments may enter, and tuition is free to normal pupils signing a pledge to 
teach 2 years in the public schools of the State after graduation. Diplomas for the 
entire normal course authorize the holders to teach in public schools of any grade 
without further examination. All the schocls have practice work in model schools 
or sub-collegiate departments. 

The last General Assembly established a white normal school at Troy, Pike County. 
The citizens of the town, as scon as the bill became a law and the location decided 
upon, at once raised funds to erect for the accommodation of the school a suitable 
two-story brick building, which has been furnished and is now occupied. The school 
began its first session in September, 1887, and under the same management and in 
connection therewith a high and graded school is operated, with 10 teachers and 
nearly 300 pupils in all departments, including the normal.! 

The Legislature repealed the act establishing a normal school for colored teachers 
at Marion, and in the same act provided for the establishment of a “university for 
colored students,” with an annual appropriation of $7,500 for current expenses, and 
$10,000 to procure suitable buildings. This school, with normal and industrial de- 
partments, is located at Montgomery, and has a large attendance. Provision was 
also made for another colored normal school in Greene County. 

In the schools for colored pupils already established, industrial departments are 
maintained, largely through the liberality of the Slater fund, in which the trades for 
each sex are practically taught, a certain amount of this work being required. Ab 
Tuskegee farming is added to other industries, and this school has recently received 
a donation of $6,000 from a few Boston ladies for the general improvement of the 
institution. 

In addition to the State appropriation of $26,000 for normal schools and teachers’ 
institutes, the Peabody fund has been more liberal than ever before in its contribution 
to the same cause. For this purpose alore, not including other gifts from the same 
source, during the past year the fund has contributcd to the State in the aggregate 
over $6,000, divided among the 13 normal scholarships at Nashville, white and colored 
normal schools in the State, and congressional teachers’ institutes. Of the 13 Ala- 
bama students holding State scholarships at the Normal College, at Nashville, Tenn., 
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3 graduated in the class of 1887. Applicants for these scholarships are required to 
stand a competitive examination held at the various congressional institutes. 

Birmingham las a training school with a special course of one year for the prepara- 
tion of high school graduates, and others of equivalent qualifications for the work of 
teaching, with special reference to the schools of that city. The course comprises the 
usual pedagogical stndies, with lectures and practice work. 

Decatur.—In this town teachers’ meetings are held at stated intervals. The teach- 
ers are specialists of expericnce, and mostly graduates of approved normal schools. 

Montgomery.—In this city lectures and teachers’ meetings are arranged and succcss- 
fully conducted. 

Talladega has a normal class meeting every two weeks. 

Tuscaloosa has teachers’ meetings at the call of the superintendent. 

A new feature in educational matters for the past year was the Congrcssional Teach- 
ers’ Institute. Under the inspiration of the progressive State superintendent, the 
Legislature made a special appropriation for an institute in each cougressional district. 
The legislative appropriation of $500 was supplemented by a like amount from the 
Peabody fund, and with this sum the State superintendent conducted 15 institutes, 
10 for white and 5 for colored teachers. ‘The interest awakened in the community at 
large is shown by the fact that wherever such assemblies were held the people offered 
strong resolutions thanking the instructors, the Legislature, and the State superin- 
tendent for this new departure in Alabama education. In addition to the congres- 
sional institutes, the State superintendent held annual county institutes in twenty- 
twe counties. In each of these he reports a growing interest in the public schools 
among the people, and in many instances earnest efforts are made to establish and 
maintain schools of higher grade, which was shown by the anxious inqniry for well- 
qualified and successful teachers, by building more comfortable school-houses, and by 
very large and attcntive audiences at the institute and other meetings held for edu- 
cational purposes.! 

The white and colored teachers maintain separate State associations, which are 
growing in numbers and importance. The sixth annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association (whitc) was held at Tuscaloosa July 5-7, 1837, and is reported the 
Jargest and most successful ever convened. A resolution was passed endorsing the 
movement to crect an Alabama teachers’ home at Monteagle, and each teacher in the 
State was requested to contribute 50 cents or more to this enterprise. 

The Colored Teachers’ Association met in Birmingham, April 14-16, 1887. The 
State superintendent, speaking of this meeting, says: ‘No one can witness a gather- 
ing of these teachers, as I have done for the past two years in their annual meetings, 
without being impressed with thcir burning desire to secure the benefits of an edu- 
cation for their race, and with their wonderful progress since the war. ‘They deserve 
encouragement by the State.” 

Tho Alabama Teachers’ Reading Circle received an impetus at the first State normal 
institute, held at Florence in 1886, and a large number of teachers were enrolled. 
The first year’s course of reading selected was Barnes’s General History, Page’s Theory 
and Practice, Watts on the Mind, and selections from Hawthorne’s works. 


ANIZONA, 


This Territory established a normal school in 1885, located at Tempe, in Maricopa 
County, central Arizona. The school was first opened for instruction in 1836, and re- 
ports 53 students and 5 graduates for the year 1887. The course of study comprises 
an elementary and an advanced course; the former requiring 2 years, the latter 3 
years for completion. At the conclusion of either of these courses a corresponding 
diploma is granted which permits the holder to teach in the public schools of the Ter- 
ritory. The requirements for admission are i6 years of age; a valid certificate, either 
Territorial or connty, of any grade; a diploma of graduation from any public gram- 
mar or bigh school; and an exainination in the common branches for those not pos- 
sessing either a certificate or diploma. Tuition is free to those intending to teach in 
the public schools of the Territory and also to those nominated by a member of the 
Legislature. Others are charged $4 per month. A Territorial appropriation of $5,000 
was made for last year. The school reports the beginning of alibrary, and estimates 
the value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus at $10,000. 

Teachers’ institutes from 3 to5 days each are required by law when the number of 
school districts will justify. Attendance is compulsory, and the expenses are drawn 
from the county school fund. 

ARKANSAS. \ 


The Branch Normal College of the Arkansas Industrial University, at Pine Bluff, 
is intended for the education of colored teachers, This school has been in operation 
since 1877, and is designed for ‘‘ the training of teachers for effective service in the 
public schools of the State,” the law establishing the same having been enacted with 
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special reference to the “convenience of the poorer classcs.” Two courses of study, 
covering 2 and 3 years respectively, include the usual normal branches. There is no 
charge for tuition for appointees, the only rcquirement for admission being suitable 
age and qualifications, an appointment from one of the county judges, and the pay- 
merit of $5 entrance fee. Students thus appointed are entitled to 4 years’ free tuition, 
and by the apportionment among the sevcral counties of the State, according to the 
population, 395 students are entitled to the benefit of this law. 

The chief provision for the training of white teachcrs isin the Peabody normal 
scholarships at the Normal College at Nashville, Tenn., and the Peabody normal 
institutes held throughout the State. Of the 10 students at Nashville to which Ar- 
kansas is entitled, 2 graduated in the class of 1887. The normal institutes are of 
one week each, and are required by law to be held annually in each judicial district 
ot the State. They are so distributed as to reach every section, and make attendance 
comparatively easy. The work of these normal iustitutes 1s intended to be plain and 
practical, and instruction in the best methods of teaching tlic common school branches 
is imparted by performing the work of a teacher before the class. 

The State superintendent commends the summer work of the institutes and affirms 
that they are an indispensable auxiliary to the development of first-class teachers, 
and suggests that the school laws be so amended that teachers be required to attend 
institutes, present reasonable excuses for their absence, er forfeit their certificates. 
The Peabody fund being insufficient for this purpose, he asks that it be supplemented 
by a reasonable appropriation from the State, and rccommends that institutes of 4 
weeks be held in each congressional district. There are separate institutes for the 
white and colored races, though in some instances both attend the same meeting. <A 
noticeable result of the normal institutes is the formation in a number of counties of 
regular teachcrs’ associations. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the State Tcachers’ Association was held at | 
Lonoke, June 22-24, 1887. The Southwestern Arkansas Teachers’ Association met at 
Lewisville, October 9, 1886. 

Arkansas has a State teachers’ reading circle. Pulaski County teachers have inau- 
gurated a rcading circle with a embership of over 70, and are following a course of 
reading and study rclating especially to their work as teachers. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The normal schools of this State at Los Angeles and San José are reported to be in 
a most satisfactory condition. In the present arrangement of the schedule of studies, 
night study is diminished somewhat by allowing more time during the day. Close 
individual discrimination as to the comparative standing of students is done away 
_with, and those in the upper third of the class are now considercd as honorary stu- 
dents, without individualizing any above or bclow the line of demarkation. The 
positions of salutatorian and valedictorian are also abolished, which will prevent un- 
desirable competition for the honors. To summarize the recent reforms, they may be 
stated as emphasizing the technical features of the schools, improving the status of 
the faculty by making the tenure of professorship permanent, diminution of the over- 
burden of labor, and the prevention of unhealthy competition for honors. Three 
years are required to complete the course of study, which consists of the usual branches 
tauyht in all grades of the pubhe schools with approved professional work. 

New laws relating to the State normal schools were passed by the Legislature in 
March, 1887,-of which the most noteworthy features are given, The names of the 
schools are changed from branch State normal to State normal schools. Among other 
duties, the boards of trustees are required ‘‘to establish and maintain training or 
model schools, and require the pupils of the normal schools to teach and instruct 
classes therein.” Teachers holding State certificates of first and second grades may 
be admitted to the normal schools from the State at large. Residents of other States 
may be admitted upon letters of recommendation from the Governor or State super- 
intendent thereof. A declaration to teach in the State of California, or in the State 
or Territory where the applicant resides, is required of every candidate for admission. 
No charge is made for tuition. County and city boards of education may grant 
teachers’ certificates without examination to holders of California life diplomas, Cal- 
ifornia State educational diplomas, California normal school diplomas, the State 
University. dipiomas (when recommended by the faculty of the University), unex- 
pired State certificates, and city certificates granted in other cities of California, and 
State normal school diplomas of other States. Educational diplomas are granted to 
graduates of the State normal sehools who have afterwards taught successfully for 
three years in the public schools of the State, and also to each pupil who worthily 
completes the post-graduate course at the normal schools. 

An act approved March 9, 1887, appropriated $50,000 for the erection of'a normal 
school for the northern portion of the State. The site selected is at Chico, Butte 
County, on a beautiful tract of ground, 8 acres in extent, donated to the State by 
General Bidwell, of Chico. The value of this gift, with the water right, is at least 
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$20,000, and to this the town of Chico has added $10,000 in coin. The building is 
now in process of: construction, and is to be of brick, three stories in height, and 
‘modelled somewhat after that at Los Angeles. It is expected that the school will be 
in operation within a year. 

In July, 1887, the normal school at San José completed a quarter century of its ex- 
istence. A history of the school is to be issued to show especially what the institu- 
tion as a normal school has accomplished for the State through its graduates. The at- 
tendance for the past session is the largest ever enrolled. The school at Los Angeles 
is also largely attended and thoroughly equipped for professional work. Members of 
the senior class at this institution have the advantages of a training school composed 
of five grades of the city public schools, under the charge of regular teachers, in 
which normal instruction in methods of teaching and governing are practically ap- 
plied. 

The normal class in the San Francisco Girls’ High School has a professional course 
extending over one year, to which only graduates of the high school are admitted. At 
the beginning of the school year the pupils of this class are divided into two equal sec- 
tions, which alternate monthly from professional study to practical work in the school 
room, the members being, distributed among the different primary departments of the 
city for practice work. Atthe end of each month the principals of these schools are 
required to make to the superintendent a written report on the success of each pupil- 
teacher, and at the end of the year these reports are examined and due credit given 
for practical success in teaching. 

There are two inspecting teachers in this city, whose duty it is to thoroughly ac- 
quaint themselves with the improvements in the methods of conducting schools, and 
of teaching, and to exemplify theso methods iu the variousschools. They are also re- 
quired to examine the work of the tcachers and pnpils from time to time, and report 
to the superintendent and the board, making such suggestions as may seem desirable 
or necessary for the greater efficiency of the schools. The city superintendent reports 
this work of inspection as highly successful and promotive of zeal upon the part of 
both teachers and pupils.! 

New life has becn infused into the institute work of the State, and county institutes 
are becoming more effectiveand popular. The institute held in San Francisco in July, 
1886, was attended by fully one thousand cducators, besides many persons from the 
State and abroad, interested in the cause of cducation. The annual State institute of 
California teachers held its session at San José, December 26 to 29, 1886. Among the 
topics discussed were tlic proposed amendments to the school laws, and measures were 
adopted to compel more regular and general attendance at teachers’ institutes. The 
teachers of San José hold monthly meetings throughout the year, which are usually 
informal discussions of school matters, 

A. State teachers’ reading circle was organized in March, 1887, and a course of study 
in professional works on education, history, biography, literature, and philology 
mapped ont. Any teacher or other person in the State may become a member by for- 
warding his name, a fee of 50 cents, and his pledge to pursue the prescribed course of 
study to the board of directors of his county. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado has as yet no public normal school, and since the supply of teachers in the 
State exceeds the demand, owing to large districts sparsely settled, the need of such 
professional schools is not pressing. The State University, at Boulder, has estab- 
lished and maintains a normal department. Concerning this, the State superintend- 
ent reports: ‘‘The only direct or special work done in this department has been by a 
course of lectures on methods of instruction. These lectures were given by the presi- 
dent and two members of the faculty. The academic studies of this class have been 
the same as provided for the preparatory classes.” 

By amendment of the school laws in March, 1587, it is enacted that State diplomas 
shall only be granted upon public examination, etc.; ‘‘ Provided, That the State board 
of education may, upon the recommendation of the State board of examiners, grant 
State diplomas without examination to persons who, in addition to good moral char- 
acter and scholarly attainments, have rendered eminent services in the cducational 
work of the State for a period of not less than 5 years.” For the purpose of organiz- 
ing and maintaining teachers’ normal institutes, the State is divided into six institute 
districts, and new countics formed within the limits of any institute district are to be in- 
cluded in that district. A normal institute may be held annually for a term of not less 
than two weeks in each normal district of the State, and each county superintendent 
is authorized to add 5 per cent. to the average standing in examination of teachers 
who shall attend this institute from his connty. The institntes receive county and 
State aid, in addition to the registration fees paid by the teachers. ; 

County superintendents may hold meetings and county teachers’ associations when- 
ever in their judgment the interests of the school work demand it. Local teach- 
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ers’ associations have been organized in a number of the counties, and district and 
county educational mectings are also held. 

Aspen.—The teachers of Aspen are allowed a half-day each term to visit schools, 
for the purpose of observing modes of discipline and instruction as adopted in other 
departments. - 

fort Collins.—A monthly institute is held at Fort Collins, with weekly teachers’ 
meetings, and the opportunity is given for visiting schools. 

Leadville has monthly teachers’ meetings. . 

The twelfth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Colo- 
rado Springs, December 28-30, 1886. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The normal school at New Britain is reported in a prosperous condition and steadily 
improving in the quality of its work. The present corps of teachers is not ouly effi- 
cient and enthusiastic, but appears to make it a point to devise fresh and improved 
ways and methods of instruction from year to year. Aspecial appropriation of $7,000 
for improvemenis about the building has resulted in better facilities for heating and 
ventilation, which are now entirely satisfactory. In the third or attic story have 
been placed a commodious workshop and an exceptionally well-equipped gymnasium. 
A systematic course of physical training is obligatory upon every student; and a 
regular instructor is employed, and classes give one period every day to gymnastic 
work. The number of pupils is as great as the school can accommodate and succcss- 
fully train. The graduates of 1887 numbered 62, constituting the largest class that 
has ever becn sent out. All of them are teaching, and thus in one year the school 
has supplied about one sixth of the beginners in the State. The demand for these 
professionally trained teachers is far in excess of the supply. Every year it is esti- 
mated that not less than two thousand visitors inspect the school, many of them 
teachers, whose purpose is to observe the methods in use in the varions model schools.! 

The course of instruction at this school occupies 2 years, but for those who find the 
work too difficult, because of inadequate preparation or defective training, a special 
course with an extra term is provided. The common school studies, the English 
language and English literature and elementary science, are regarded as essential 
to intelligent teaching, and to these special attention is given. In all branches the 
topical method is chieily pursued, and students are encouraged in independent in- 
vestigation. 

The training department is a distinctive feature of the school, and the course ex- 
tends over a full year. No part of this course can be omitted, whatever may have 
been the previous preparation of the student. The model schools comprise all grades, 
from an extensive kindergarten training department to the highest grammar grades. 
Students of the normai school are introduced to a great variety of elementary forms 
of technical work. Kindergarten occupations, moulding, modelling, the use of tools, 
writing, drawing, coloring, gymnastics, and experimental work in physiology, 
chemistry, and physics, are the technical features in which instruction is at present 
given.2 The advantages of the norma! schoe! are offered free to all who declare their 
intention to teachin the common schools of the State, and necessary text-books are 
provided without charge. 

New Haven has two training schools—the Cedar Street School, which is a practice 
rather than a method school, and the Welch School, with a normal course of one 
year. Two distinct lines of effort are carried on in these schools: (1) the teaching 
and training of the children who attend them: (2) the initiation of young teachers 
into the true theory of education, and the application of that fheory to actual school 
work. The training school course has so grown in favor with the graduates of the 
high school that there is every reason to believe that the supply of teachers will soon 
beequal to the demand. Of the class graduated in April, 1887, more than thirty have 
signified their desire to take the training course.3. ; 

The Welch School is of a twofold character. Standing on the same plan as the 
other grammar schools of the city, it has in addition the kindergarten and the training 
departments. During the first half-year the training class forms no part of the teach- 
ing force, but during the latter half the young ladies in training go into the rooms 
to take their share in the actual work of the school. Through the generosity of a 
friend, the Welch School has received the nucleus of a teachers’ library. Cedar Sireet 
School, in addition to the work with teachers during school hours, has biweekly 
teachers’ meetings after school, with other work of a professional nature. 

Bridgeport has a training school, but no information has been received concerning 
it. During the past year more than one-half the teachers formed a teachers’ readiny 
union, under the auspices of the Chautauqua Union, and held regular semimonthly 
meetings. 


See Report of the Board of Education, 1888. 
id. 
* Report of the City Superintendent. 
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Finfield had a series of teachers’ meetings, which were informal home gatherings. 

New Britain held meetings, but the time is not stated. 

New Haven had several general meetings of teachers during the year, at which prom- 
inent cducators of the Siate and elsewhere took part in the exercises. Something 
has also been accomplished in some of the subdistricts inthe way of systematic study 
of some staudard work on the science and art of education. The principals and su- — 
perintendent held monthly meetings, when the various interests of the schools were 
discussed and improvements suggested. 

Norwich held regular teachers’ meetings. Studies in physiology and hygiene were 
continued for 13 weeks, with weekly recitations after school hours. A reading club 
was organized, mecting once in two weeks, at which portions of ‘‘Swett’s Methods of 
Teaching” and ‘ White’s Elements of Pedagogy” were read and discussed. 

Salisbury.—The association of the teachers of Salisbury held ten sessions during the 
year, of which the wost important result seems to be the esprit de corps developed in 
the teaching force.! 

Thompson had a serics of mectings, introduced by the school board but maintained 
and carried on by the teachers. 

Institutes and teachers’ meetings are becoming more numerous thronghout the 
State, and are more gencrally attended ycar by year. These are held under the di- 
rection of the State by local school officers, and also by voluntary association. Itis 
proposed by the State board to form a State teachers’ union, which shall have for its 
object the improvement of public schools through the teachers, a result to be ac- 
complished by teachers’ meetings, courses of study and reading for teachers, and in- 
vestigation of work done. A summer school for teachers is announced to be held at 
Niantic for 2 weeks, beginning the first week in July. The fortieth annual session 
of the State Teachers’ Association was held at New Haven, October 28-30, 1886. 
Connecticut has a State teachers’ reading circle. 


DAKOTA. 


There are two normal schools in the Territory, one at Madison, and the other at 
Spearfish, in the Black Hillsregion. These schools are supported entirely by Territo- 
rial appropriations, and aim to give thorough training and preparation for the pro- 
fession of teaching. Tuition is free to all residents of Dakota who signify their pur- 
pose to teach in the public schools of the Territory. The schools are managed by 
boards appointed by the Governor. 

The State Normal School at Madison was destroyed by fire in February, 1886, but 
its fine building and library were at once restored by the enterprising citizens of Madi- 
son. The Legislature at its last session made an appropriation to reimburse tliose 
who had contributed to the rebuilding.? This school offers an elementary course of 3 
years, and an advanced one of 4 years. Both normal and professional certificates 
will be given hereafter. 

The Territorial Normal School at Spearfish has received an appropriation of $25,000 
for a new building, which is to be ready for occupancy at the opening of the fall ses- 
sion in 1827. The school has an endowment of twenty sections of excellent land 
which can not be sold for less than $3 per acre. This school has at present only the 
elenientary course of study of 3 years, but students entering the school prepared to 
pursue the higher branches will receive instruction in such of these subjects as they 
may elect. Both institutions have model schools attached. By a recent school law 
no certificates are issued to undergraduates, Those completing either the elementary 
or advanced course of study are entitled to the diploma of the Territory. 

In addition to these a normal school has been cstablished at Springfield, but no ap- 
propriation has ever been made to supportit. The last Legislature made further provis- 
lon for professional training of teachers at public expense in its act authorizing the 
Territorial board of education to designate 10 private or sectarian schools to give nor- 
mal training to classes of n6t less than 10 nor more than 25 pupils, the tuition to be paid 
from the Territorial treasury at the rate of $1 per week for each student. Seven of 
these appointments have thus far been made, as follows: Jamestown College, Tower 
University, of Tower City, Groton College, Redficld College, Pierre University, 
Mitchell University, and Scotland Academy. The board has prescribed the course of 
study and training to be pursued, and formulated the rules and regulations governing 
the conduct of the classes and admission to them. Besides these free normal schools, 
the Territorial universities have normal] departments, to which admission is free. 
Nearly all the sectarian colleges and academies maintain normal! courses, and a pri- 
vate normal school has recently been established at Milnor, Sargent County, which is 
the first organized in the Territory by private enterprise.® 

In addition to the usual certificates of three grades granted by the county superin- 
tendent, the Territorial board grants upon satisfactory examination other certificates 
of two grades. These are the normal certificate valid for 5 5 ears, and the professional 
certificate valid for 10 years. The standard of qualification is being gradually raised 
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and weak and inefficient teachers are crowded out by rigorous examinations and the 
advancing standard of proficiency. 

A special feature of the educational system of Dakota is the teachers’ institute. 
Much intcrest has always been manifested by teachers and school officers in this means 
of improvement, and the recent school law adds further to its cfficiency by placing 
the work under one gencral head, thereby making uniformity and system possible. 
All institutes are now under the general contro] of the Territorial board, and the in- 
structors are appointed by the Territorial superintendent, with the advice of the 
board. Formerly one institute a year has, in general, becn held in each county. The 
board is now planning to hold two institutes annually in each county. They are ar- 
ranged for two courscs, one in the autumn and one in the spring season, and the in- 
structors being given continuous employment during the course are thereby enabled 
to work for a lower rate per week. This reduction in the expense, with the increase 
of revenue for institute purposcs, makes two sessions a year possible. The funds 
for the support of institutes are derived from three sources: (1) Tho Territorial Legis- 
lature has appropriated the sum of $50 to cach county having ten or more resident 
teachers; (2) cach applicant for a county certificate is required to pay to the county su- 


‘ perintcndent $1 to create an institute fund; (3) the county commissioners are em- 


powered to appropriate the sum of $50 or less for institute purposes. The institutes, as 
rule, are in session but one week. The law also provides for township institutes at 
least one Saturday of each month. Many of the county superintendents are nsing 
these mectings as a means of unifying the county work by giving instruetion in 
grading the sehools and other work of the kind.! 

Numerous voluntary association meetings of teachers aro held, and their discus- 
sions and deliberations are interesting and instructive. Among these the teachers’ 
associations of North Dakota and South Dakota are the most notably successful ones. 
They have a large membership of teachers in the common schools, high schools, and 
colleges, and hold annual sessions at various accessible points in the Territory. Tho 
South Dakota Association held its fourth annual session at Mitehell, June 28-30, 1887. 
Besides these, the Sioux Valley Association and numcrous county asociations are in 
successful operation. 

A reading circle, with a four years’ course, has been organized by the South Dakota 
Teachers’ Association. The teachers are engaging in the work in many coanties with 
commendable zcal, and it is proving an efficient means of self-improvement. ‘The 
reading circle is aided financially by all funds collected as fees for Territorial certifi- 
cates. Each member also pays the sum of 50 cents upon joining tho circle. 


DELAWARE. 


Onc of the great necds of the State is a normal or ‘training school for the profes- 
sional preparation of teachers.? Notwithstanding the urgent recommendation of 
the State superintendcnt that.such an institution be established, and the assurance 
that no appropriations would be needed for bnildings or current expenses of the 
school, the Senate of Delaware, in its session of 186-87, defeated a proposed bill for a 
State normal school, though the buildings are said to have been offered free of ex- 
pense.? The only expenditure necessary would be that of providing free tuition 
tor a number of students. Sixty freo scholarships continuously maintained at a 
school of this character, which ought to yield thirty graduates a year, would cost only 
$2,400, or about 14 cent. per annum for each inhabitant of the State. 

Wilmington has a training sehool, four divisions of which are taught by pupil-teach- 
ers who are in training and on trial. There are 6 of these teachers, and they receive 
no salary. 

The value of the institutes in this State is almost incalculable, as the lack of a 
normal school for thetraining of teachers leaves whatever work is done in that direc- 
tion for the county institute. Each of the three counties of the State held an in- 
stitute during January, 1887. 

Delaware has a State teachers’ association. 

ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Normal instruction for white pupils is provided for by the Washington Normal 
School. The seholastic year beginning September, 1886, marked an increase in the 
uumber of pupils and in the work at this institution. The faculty consisted of the 
principal, two teachers of methods, two practice teachers, and the teachers of mnsic 
and drawing. The course of study is chiefly professional and is limited to one 
year. Handin hand with the work in theory and methods proceeds the practical 
application of both. ‘The manual training in the primary classes proved a success. 
The training of the eye and hand in making form and representing it, the oral de- 
scription of the work, followed by a written account of it, made a unit of physical 
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and mental discipline founded on universally acknowledged psychological princi- 
ples.” The importance of enlarging the library and the establishment of a reading 
room is urged as necessary to the better equipment ofthe students tor their profession.' 

The Miner Normal School, organized on the same plan as the Washington Normal, 
prepares colored teachers, and heretofore has received the support of the Miner 
fund. By the terms of agreement this aid terminated with the last session, and the 
school will hereafter be maintained by the District funds. The professional training 
is commended as having given to the teacherships a degree of efficiency that has 
aided most materially in the growth and progress of the schools.? 

Modcl schools are attached to each of these normal schools. The sclection of pupils 
for the normal schools is made from graduates of the high schools, the number being 
limited to 40, of whom 10 may be male. Each candidate must be at least 18 years of 
age, and must pass an examination equivalent to that upon which teachers’ fourth- 
class certificates are issued. An examination of candidates is held in the monthof 
June, and those standing highest in scholarship are admitted im the order of their 
rank. <A pledge is exacted to continue the course until completed and afterwards to 
teach for a period of at least 2 years in the public schools of the District. Graduates of 
the normal schools receive certificates equivalent to fourth-class certificates, good for 
one year. After having taught satisfactorily not less than one year, they are entitled 
to receive diplomas which are equivalent to fourth-class certificates.® 

Teachers in the District are required to attend all meetings to which they are called, 
and all special classes for their instriction organized by the superintendent. 


FLORIDA. 


The superintendent of public instruction for this State reports that a normal col- 
lege for each race has been organized and opened during the year 1887. The school 
for whites is located at De Funiak Springs, Walton County, the headquarters of the 
Southern Chautauqua. In a perfectly healthy climate, surrounded by a beautiful 
country, and having an excellent corps of instructors, the college looks forward to a 
course of usefulness and success. A school has been organized under precisely the 
same circumstances and in the same manner for colored persons who desire to prepare 
themselves for the work of teaching. This school is also provided with an excellent 
and earnest corps of teachers, and is located at Tallahassee, the capital of the State. 
In both of these institutions tuition is frec, and there is no expense except board, 
which may be obtained at moderate cost. Normal departments are also reported at 
De Land College, Volusia County, and at Rollins College, Orange County. The 
Peabody normal scholarships at Nashville have been withdrawn. 

Teachers’ institutes have been well attended, and much interest is manifest among 
those for whom they are primarily intended, as well as among the citizens generally. 
The expenscs of these meetings were greatly reduced by the liberality and economy 
of instructors and the favors of public carriers, as railroad and steam-ship companies, 
etc. Normal schools for colored teachers were organized and conducted at Tallahassee 
and at Gainesville, each for 2 months. Competent instructors were provided, and the 
aim was to niake the instruction practical in every scnse and to inspire teachers with 
a proper ambition and impress upon them the dignity and importance of their profes- 
sion. ‘They were “deeply impressed and studious, cvidenutly trying to take in all 
that was possible to them. Those only were given certificates, as the law directs, 
who passed the examination required, fully up to the mark.” For the year 1886 the 
State Legislature appropriated $1,000 for the purpose of holding teachers’ institutes 
at such times and places as the State superiniendent might designate. 

The first annual session of the Teachers’ Normal Institute was planned bythe man- 
agers of the Florida Chautauqua, and held at De Funiak Springs,’ February 23 to 
March 31, 1887. ; 

A State teachers’ association has been organized. 


GEORGIA. 


The State school commissioner of Georgia reports increascd interest in public 
schools among the members of the Legislature, but, as yet, no legal provision for nor- 
mal schools or teachers’ institutes. The liberality of the Peabody Fund makes the 
latter possible and efficicnt, and the normal scholarships at Nashville, received from 
the same sonrce since 1877, offer some opportunity of professional training to the 
teachers of the State. A few academies also announce normal departinents, and sev- 
eral boards of cducation in the cities and larger towns maintain normal classcs dur- 
ing the scholastic year. The lack of facilities for training teachers in the State is 
the subject of an earnest appeal by the scliool commissioner for normal schools for 
both races. He shows conclusively that the largest proportion of schools, those 
taught in the country, must be supplied by teachers who lack collegiate education, 


1 Report of the Principal to Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 
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and who must necessarily depend upon professional schools of training. He sug- 
gests, as a beginning, that the State university and the male and female colleges 
make provision for pedagogical instruction, with special reference to those persons 
who expect to become country teachers. The trustecs of colored colleges, it appears, 
have already taken steps in that direction, and with most valuable results. The 
commissioner further suggests to the teachers of private high schools to prepare them- 
selves by special study to teach pedagogical subjects, and to make a feature of the 
curricula of their schools the preparation of young persons intending to teach in the 
country. 

For the year 1887 Georgia held 14 Peabody normal scholarships at Nashville, with 
10 graduates in a class of 54. 

Americus reports a normal class comprising the teachers in the public schools of the 
town, Special assistance is given to thoge having charge of primary classes and to 
those having little experience in their profession. 

Athens has weekly normal sessions of teachers, and the instruction seems to be 
appreciated as well as highly useful. 

Atlanta has a normal class for white teachers which meets weekly during the school 
year. A separate class for colored teachers will be organized when the number will 


justify such an organization. A general meeting of all the teachers of the city is 


held the first Saturday of each month. At this meeting the teachers are paid their 
salaries for the previous month, ard institute work is practically conducted. The re- 
maining Saturdays are occupied respectively by the teachers of the high school, of 
the grammar grades, and of the primary grades. In these meetings regular lessons 
taught in the respective departments are recited, and methods of teaching them fully 
discussed. 

Columbus has a normal class for white and for colored teachers. The work consists 
of institutes and teachers’ meetings, the former being conducted by the superintend- 
ent twice a month with the whole class, and the latter by the principals of white 
schools, each in his own school, twice a month. 

Glynn County, including the city of Brunswick, has two normal classes, one for each 
race, and all the teachers of the schools are required to attend and take part in what- 
ever exercises may be held. 

Grifin.—The teachers of Griffin are required to meet as often as may be deemed ad- 
visable to receive instruction on the subject of teaching and discipline, the nature of 
the school system, and the best means of accomplishing its object. 

Rome has weekly normal classes for each race, conducted separately. Regular and 
special teachers’ meetings are also held. 

Savannah has a weekly normal class for the instruction of public school teachers, 
‘Cand of such other persons in this city and county as may desire to prepare them- 
selves to be teachers.” Members of this class always have preference in case of ap- 
pointments, and certificates from the president of the board and the superintendent 
are given to those who complete the prescribed course of study. 

In order to continue and to render more effective the institute work of the State, 
the school commissioner recommends an annual apporpriation of at least $1,500 to be 
made from the school fund and to be applied for this purpose, together with any ad- 
ditions from the Peabody Fund, the work of these institutes to be done under the di- 
rection of the State board of education. 

The Peabody State Institute was held at Atlanta for one month, beginning July 
18, 1887." Arrangements were made for both white and colored students, in separate 
buildings, but with like instruction for each race. The work of the normal classes 
was well arranged and thorough, and the attendance was large and the teachers 
enthusiastic. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the Georgia Teachers’ Association was held at 
West Point, May 3-5, 1887. The colored association met at Atlanta May 4, 1887. 


ILLINOIS. 


This State has two public normal schools supported by the State, and one by county 
appropriations, of which the State Normal University at Normal, founded in 1857, is 
the oldest and most largely attended by normal students. This institution includes 
besides the normal department, high school, grammar, and primary grades in the 
model department. All normal students have excellent opportunities for observa- 
tion, instrnetion in theory and practice of teaching, actual training work, and experi- 
mental and practical study of methods for presenting various subjects to children, 
with special reference to the use of apparatus. The course of normal study occupies 
3 years. By a vote of the board of cducation, all persons who by examination before 
the faculty show themselves entitled to a first-grade certificate may be received into 
a, class for a year’s course, to be devoted exclusively to training, and those so work- 
ing in the training school shall be entitled to certificates of attendance. 

The Southern Hlinois Normal University is located at Carbondale, and a new nor- 
mal building was opened and dedicated February 24, 1887. It was built and fur- 
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nished at a cost in round numbers of $152,000, in addition to the foundation of the 
old building, which was worth $8,000 additional. This institution has 3 departments: 
A normal university, with courses of study occupying 4, 3, and 2 years respectively ; a 
preparatory norinal course of one year, and a training department. Male pupils who 
may so desire are formed into a cadet battalion under supervision of a U. S. Army 
officer, and aro drilled at stated times during the week. The pedagogical course of 
normal study embraces the science and methods of teaching in its application to all 
stages of education from the kindergarten to the college and university. The instruc- 
tion is chiefly by lectures, examinations, observations, oxperiments, and criticisms, 
somewhat similar to clinics in medical schools. 

Cook County Normal School, at Normal Park, has a professional training class and 
four high school classes representing the usual four grades in an English high school 
course. Pupilsare admitted to the professional training class who have diplomas from 
colleges and high schools. Three or more years of successful teaching and a first-class 
teachers’ certificate are accepted as equivalent to a diploma from a high school. The 
professional study includes mental science, pedagogies, history of education, theory 
and practice of the kindergarten, manual training, elocution and the Delsarte system 
of expression, technical training in penmanship, drawing, painting, and modelling, 
with practice teaching one hour daily. The manual training is devoted to moulding 
in clay and sand, pasteboard work, making apparatus for experiments in physics, and 
working in wood. The county superintendent holds an institute for county teachers 
in the normal school during the month of September. 

Aurora, Moline, and Springfield report normal training classes for their teachers, and 
regular institutes and teachers’ meetings are held in Belleville, Cairo, Elgin, Jackson- 
ville, Peoria, Quincy, and Rockford. In Belleville there is also a monthly institute for 
teachers instructing in the German language. 

Institute work in the State is general and usually effective. The Intelligence of 
September 1, 1887, states that ‘‘in 1887 an institute will be held in every county of 
the State for the first time in its history.” The Ilinois School Journal of June, 1887, 
contains a list of 81 institutes arranged by the State school authorities, beginning in 
March and extending to September, 1887. These are usually held by the several 
county superintendents with two or more assistants. <A law involving possibilitics of 
reform in county institute instruction was passed in i887, providing that the teachers 
in a county can attend their county institute in term time and be paid for 3 days of 
the timeso employed. They are entitled to pay for 5 days in the year, but not to more 
than 3 days in a school term.! 

Teachers’ associations are numerous and held at stated intervals. Besides those of 
the counties there are State and district associations. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association convened at 
Springfield, December 28-30, 1886. The attendance numbered nearly 500 lcading 
and progressive teachers from every scction of the State. The annual meeting of 
county superintendents was held at the same time and place. The Northern Illi- 
nois Teachers’ Association met at Aurora, January 28-29; and at Polo, April 29-30, 
1887. The Northern Illinois High School Teachers’ Association held a meeting April 
15-16, 1887, at Hyde Park. The association for the central part of the State held its 
third annnal meeting at Danville, March 25-26, 1887, which was one of the largest 
teachcrs’ conventions ever held in the State. Four hundred were enrolled as mem- 
bers and paid the fee of 50 cents into the treasury. ‘The Southern Ilinois Teachers’ 
Association held its sixth annual meeting at Du Quoin, August 24-26, 1886. 

The teachers’ reading circle, as a separate and distinct institution, seems to have a 
sure foothold in Iilinois. The large assembly of county superintendents at Spring- 
ficld spoke with no uncertain voice of the importance of the circle as an agency for 
improving the schools, and of their determination to foster it and extend its useful- 
ness. The fundamental idea of the Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle is the profes- 
sionai and general culture of its members. Certificates have been given to 838 per- 
sons who have completed the first year of the elementary course. <A portion of 
Barnes’s General History, Payne’s Theory of Education, and Hewett’s Pedagogy, with 
collateral reading, comprised the course for 1886-87. The Illinois School Journal for 
July, 1887, states that the reading for next year has been simplified and consists of 
Barnes’s General History and White’s Pedagogy. Full outlines are to be prepared 
and furnished to all rcaders connected with the circle, to indicate clearly the impor- 
tant topics to be studied. 

INDIANA. 


Normal instruction in this State is furnished by the State Normal School at Terre 
Haute, and other institutions under private management. In addition to these a free 
training class is reported at Indianapolis, and the system of institutes, teachers’ meet- 
ings, educational associations, and reading circle work is developing most satisfactory 
results. 


1Tllinois School Journal, July, 1887. 
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The State school at Terre Haute receives liberal support by standing and occa- 
sional appropriations, and its buildings and equipments are of the best quality. The 
faculty numbers 17 trained normal instructors, while more than 700 pupils were in at- 
tendance last session, representing nearly all the counties of the State. The sole 
object of the school is the professional preparation of teachers for the common schools 
of the State. With that end in view it provides courses of study of 3 and 4 years in 
English and Latin, with special courses for high school and college graduates. Tuition 
is free, and residents of Indiana must promise to teach, if practicable, in the common 
schools of the State a period equal to twice that spent as pupils in the normal school. 
A training school of eight grades is attached to the institution. 

The Indiana Normal College was organized in September at Covington. This insti- 
tution reports a faculty of 10 teachers with an enrolment of over 100 normal stu- 
dents. Thecollege building contains ten recitation rooms, an office, a library, and a 
chapel with seating capacity for 600 persons; with # total valuation of grounds, 
buildings, and apparatus at $40,000. The course of study embraces ancient and mod- 
ern languages, professional normal and training instruction, commercial branches, 
and instruction in the fine arts. A teachers’ training class is maintained for practice 
work and observation. A valuable laberatcry offers advantages in the study of 
science, and pupils are taught to manufacture most of the necessary apparatus used 
in experimenting. 

The State University has established a course in the ‘science and arf of teaching,” 
the design of which is chiefly tc meet the demand for well-prepared teachers for the 
higher positions in the public schools and colleges.1 

Indianapolis has a training class connected with the public school system, the course 
extending over one and a haif years. Hagerstown High School includes meutal science 
and pedagogics in 1ts course of study, and graduates are given certificates to teach 
after passing the required examination. La Grange County requires attendance at 
township institutes with forfeiture of pay for absence. Crawfordsville, Frankfort, 
Michigan City, Richmond, Warsaw, and Washington have stated teachers’ meetings. 
South Bend teachers are allowed a half day each term to visit. schools of similar grade 
for the purpose of observation. Terre Haute teachers, in addition to their regular 
meetings, levied a tax upon themselves for lectures by experienced educators on sub- 
jects pertaining to their profession. 

Indiana is not backward in the matter of teachers’ institutes, having inaugurated 
such assemblies in 1846, which is believed to be the date of the earliest teachers’ insti- 
tutes in the State. The law of 1865, requiring one to be held in each county at least 
once a year and making a small appropriation for this purpose, marks the beginning 
of the institute period. This meansof professional improvement has been most effect- 
ual in elevating the standard of teaching, popularizing public schools, and fostering 
among the masses a healthy educational sentiment, besides creating a thirst for know]l- 
edge. A list of 61 counties hoiding institutes from July to November, 1886, is given.? 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Indianapolis December 28-30, 1886. County and village school and high school sec- 
tions were held in connection with the associution. The enrolment was the largest 
ever made, and by the election of a lady as its president, Indiana is the first State 
to take that step. The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association met at South Bend, 
March 17-19, 1887, and the Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association held its tenth an- 
nual session at Madison, March 23-25, 1837. 

The Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle was organized in 1884, and is under the care 
and direction of the State Teachers’ Association. This is the first organization to 
follow the lead of Ohio in establishing a State system of reading circles. The popu- 
larity of this movement is evinced by the statement that one-fourth of the teachers of 
the State, over 3,000,3are reading the course prescribed, and 32 counties are repre- 
sented in the examination of 1887. A fee of 25 cents and a pledge to faithfully pur- 
sue the prescribed course of study are required for membership. ‘The books for 1886-87 
are Green’s Shorter History of the English People ; Watts on the Mind, for new mem- 
bers, and a part of Brooks’s Mental Scienve for those entering in 1885; with Hailman’s 
Lectures on Education. Examinations are held annually and diplomas awarded to 
all who successfully complete the work laid out for each of the four years of the 
course. As indicating the importance attached to this work and the general culture 
of teachers, the State board of education orders that after January 1, 1887, every ap- 
plicant for a teacher’s license must present to the county superintendent at the time 
of examination a review or composition upon one of the booksin a list which is given, 
said composition to contain not less than 600 nor more than 1,000 words, in the appli- 
cant’s own handwriting, with assurance thatitis the applicant’s original work. The 
list from which selection is to bo made comprises poems, novels, sketches, etc., by 
classic English and American authors of recent times. 


! Intelligence, September 1, 1886. 
2Indiana School Journal, July,. 18886. 
27 ED 3Tbid., April, 1887. 
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IOWA. 


The State Normal School at Cedar Falls is reported to be in a prosperous condition. 
Another teacher has been added to the faculty, and a new course of study prepared. 
This new course comprises, (1) the study for one year of the elementary branches as 
applied to elementary schools; (2) the study of elective branches the second year to 
fit students for doing high school work, giving them a review of such studies as they 
most need. Some modifications are also made in the regular courses to cover the 
subject-matter required for State certificates and State diplomas. 

The regular course extends over four years, and includes scientific and didactic 
study, with professional departments for high school and college graduates. A dec- 
laration to teach in the State secures free tuition. The demand for trained teachers 
is so urgent that many students leave after one year’s study, and it is estimated that 
about 300 teachers annually enter the profession who have received partial or finished 
training at this school.’ 

In view of this increasing and imperative demand for trained teachers throughout 
the State, the board of directors ask an appropriation of $10,600 for a new building, 
to contain sleeping apartinents and study rooms for not less than 100 students; $5,000 
are asked for a cottage for the president, besides other provision for repairs to old 
building, increasing the efficiency of domestic arrangements, electric lights, library, 
and apparatus. 

West Des Afoines training school is established in connection with the public school 
system of that city, and is intended especially for the instruction of high school grad- 
uates. The course extends over 1 year, and includes the careful study of prescribed 
aathorities, with actual school work. The Audubon school board grant the entire 
corps of teachers a leave of absence of 1 week, to be spent in visiting the Des Moines 
schools. Lyons, Muscatine, Oskaloosa, Sioux City, and Des Afoines hold general, grade, 
and other teachers’ meetings. 

The majority of the teachers of the State receive professional training through the 
medium of the county normal institutes. These have annual sessions of from 2 to 8 
weeks, with abridged courses of normal work and study. The importance of these 
educational agencies may be inferred from the attendance, which has been steadily 
increasing, until if numbered over 13,000 for the year 1886. The difficulty now ex- 
perienced in most counties is how to provide accommodations for the large numbers 
that attend. Review schools have been held in the counties of northern lowa, meet- 
ing from 2 to 4 weeks previous to the session of the normal institute. These schools 
have for their object a careful and critical study of the elementary principles of the 
common branches, that methods and their application to the developing mind may 
be studied to better advantage at the normal institutes? During the spring of 1887 
short sessions of institutes were held in many counties of the State, which proved of 
especial benefit to inexperienced teachers. 

In the fall of 1886 a large number of district educational meetings were held by 
county superintendents, and largely attended by teachers and patrons. The require- 
ment of the State Jaw for scientitic instruction regarding the effects of alcoholic 
drinks, stimulants, and narcotics was very generally discussed, and much accom- 
plished towards securing the faithful observance of the law.+ 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Des 
Moines, December 28-31, 1886. The enrolment was 403, being the largest ever made, 
with one exception. This association prepares a graded course of instruction for nor- 
mal institutes, covering a period of 4 years. ‘‘Schoolmasters’ Round Tables” have 
been organized in various portions of the State, furnishing opportunities for social 
and professional improvement. : 

Iowa teachers are fully alive to the importance of professional and general reading 
as a means for improvement. Asan example, it may be mentioned that Superintend- 
ent Scott, of Oskaloosa, has secured statistics of the expenditures of his teachers for 
last year’s reading in these subjects. The total is $516.50, or an average of $24 per 
teacher. This is a good showing, and indicates wide awake and progressive teachers.® 

The State Teachers’ Reading Circle has marked out a 4 years’ course of siudy on 
the Chautauqua plan. The reading for 1887-88 covers a broad field and serves asa 
good foundation for the 3 years’ work to follow. The course for the present year 
consists of medizval and modern history, mental and natural science, literature, and 
the United States Constitution. There is a manager in each county, usually the 
county superintendent, who enrols members, organizes local circles, and distributes. 
books. The reading eircle board reports 51 counties with working circles. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas has a well-organized State normal school at Emporia, with a total enrolment 
of nearly 750 students, representing 81 counties of Kansas and 16 States. The Legis- 


1Intelligence, April 15, 1887. . “Report of the State Superintendent, 
2Towa State Report, 1886-87, Appendix. 5Tntelligence, October 15, 1886, 
* 8 Journal of Education, April 1, 1887. 
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lature provided for the erection of a new wing to the already commodious building, 
which will contain, with the addition, 50 rooms, exclusive of closets and wardrobes, 
especially adapted to school purposes. The cost of improvements is estimated at 
$25,000, with an additional appropriation of nearly $10,000 for library, apparatus, ete. 
Tuition in the normal department is free to all regular students, and railroad fare in 
excess of $3 is refunded to all pupils from the State. Thestrictly professional branches 
are grouped in a single year, the entire course of normal study occupying 3 and 4 
years. Pupils completing satisfactorily the first 2 years of the prescribed course are 
granted teachers’ certificates good for 1 year in any part of the Stato, and the diploma 
of the school is equivalent to a life certificate. The model department is organized 
into a graded school, from kindergarten to grammar grades, and in this all students 
are required to teach during the professional year. For admission to the normal 
school, first and second grade certificates are accepted in lieu of examination, also 
diplomas from 34 high schools of the State, while other candidates are required to 
pass a fair examination in the common school branches. The State superintendent 
highly commends the important work and beneficial results of the normal school, and 
suggests that the ends of normal training might be better secured by making the 
present State normal school a normal university, devoted exclusively to training in 
the higher departments of normal work. For this purpose branch normal schools 
should be established, 1 in each Congressional district, in which academic would be 
combined. with normal instruction, thus relieving the normal university at Emporia 
of all preparatory work.! 

Kansas City High School has a normal course of 3 years, designed especially for the 
preparation of young ladies to teach in the graded schools of that city. The follow- 
ing cities and towns have regular institutes and teachers’ mectings, in some cases the 
teachers being allowed to visit schools of other teachers for the purpose of observation: 
Atchison, Beloit, Concordia, Ellsworth, Emporia, Kansas City, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Otiawa, Paola, Topeka, Wellington, and Winfield. . 

For the summer of 1887, cighty-seven normal institutes were appointed. The State 
superintendent speaks in highest terms of these factors of educational training, and 
urges continued appropriations for increasing their efficiency. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Topeka, December 22-30, 1886. In addition to the State organization, the North-west- 
ern Association meets at Beloit, the South-eastern Association at Fort Scott, and the 
South-western Association at Wichita. All of these associations are doing much in 
the way of stimulating professional pride among teachers and elevating the educa- 
tional standard of the State. 

Kansas has a State Teachers’ Reading Circle, with acomprehensive course of study, 
which receives the support of teachers and others interested in educational matters. 


KENTUCKY. 


No public State normal school has as yet been established for white students. Pro- 
vision was recently made by the Legislature for a normal school for colored pupils by 
appropriating $7,000 for a suitable building, and $3,000 annually forits support. Tui-- 
tion will be‘free to all colored residents of Kentucky, possessing the necessary quali- 
fications and signing a pledge to teach, as far as practical, in the colored common 
schools of the State, a period equal to twice the time spent as a pupil in the school. 
Certificates of proficiency will be granted to those who complete the prescribed course 
of study, and 2 years’ successful teaching after graduation will entitle teachers to ap- 
propriate professional diplomas, allowing them to teachin any of the colored common 
schools in the State.? 

The State College has anormal department also for professional training of teachers. 
Educational sentiment in the State is eminently in favor of such schools for whites, 
and the establishment of three normal schools is strongly urged, one each for the 
eastern, central, and western parts of the State. 

Normal institutes for the judicial districts of the State are required by law, and 
many county institutes are also held. Three normal institutes, one for each of the 
supreme court districts, were appointed for the summer of 1887, with the understand- 
ing that at the close of each a district association would be organized to meet yearly 
at the same place as the institute.’ 

Louisville.—Normal classes for white and colored students separately are reported 
from Louisville. At Newport the senior principal convenes the teachers twice a month 
for normal instruction. Covington has monthly meetings of the teachers’ association. 

The State Teachers’ Association (white) met at Louisville, July 7-9, 1887; and that 
for colored teachers at Lexington, July 10-12, 1887. . 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle has a course of 3 years’ study in history and art, ped- 
agogy, science, and literature. No membership fee will be charged for the year 
1887-88, but teachers are expected to register their names with the secretary. 


1 Report of the State Superintendent, 1885-86. 
2Common School Report. 
3Lexington Observer, July 16, 1887. 
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LOUISIANA. 


The Louisiana State Normal School at Natchitoches, during the few years of its 
existence, has become the centre of the public school system of the State. This 
school is assuming an individuality and independence that promise to make it a 
prominent institution in the South. Psychology is made the basis of all work in the 
normal department, and the plan of the institution, as now conducted, is essentially 
the same as that pursued in the best normal schools of the country. Reviews and 
methods of teaching the grammar studies, literature, science, civil government, and 
professional branches are prescribed in the course of studies. To this is added 
daily exercises in teaching in the practice school. The course of study covers 3 
years, and tuition is free. An annual appropriation of $13,000, allowed by the Legis- 
lature, with assistance from the Peabody fund, secures to the school the necessary 
means for its further growth. The Peabody fund donated $2,000 to the school and 
$1,000 additional for institutes. The State receives 8 Peabody scholarships at the 
Nashville Normal School. Two gradnates from the State are reported in the class of 
1887. 

New Orleans has a city normal school in connection with the Girls’ High School. 
The course hereafter will extend over 2 years. Daily sessions are held on at lcast 
three school days of the week, and on Saturday morning. The annual session must 
be at least 6 months, and the school is divided into a junior and a senior ciass. 
Tuition is free, and teachers holding certificates, graduates of the Girls’ High School, 
and other institutions of equal grade, and applicants who have spent at least 3 
years in systematic study after leaving the highest grammar grades of the public 
and private schools of the city, are admitted after examination. The course of study 
includes a comprehensive review of the grammar school studies, the Tulane lessons 
in drawing and physiology, and lectures on other educational subjects by professors 
of the Tulane University and others. It is proposed to add, from time to time, 
elective courses of special study. Classes in stenography.and Latin have been formed, 
and it is hoped that means will be found to open classes in book-keeping and solfége.} 
It is recommended that this school receive from the State a support at least equal to 
that given to the normal school at Natchitoches. 

The Southern University at New Orleans is 4 State institution which supplies the 
place of the high and normal schools for colored boys and girls. There is also a 
Peabody normal school for colored pupils, in this city, with a course of 24 years. 

Monroe High School has a 2 years’ course, and in both years pupils receive normal 
instruction. Teachers’ meetings are held semiinonthly, and the scholars of the hich 
school who receive normal instruction are required to attend. 

Teachers’ institutes were successfully conducted in this State during the past year, 
through the liberality of the Legislature and the Peabody fund. 

The instruction was carried out under the direction of the president of the State 
Normal School, aud the instructors were all members of the faculty. The institutes 


continued one week, and were conducted separately for the races. It is recommended 


that an annual summer normal of 6 weeks be held at the State Normal School. 
The annual meeting of the Louisiana Educational Association was held at Mans- 
field, May 6 and 7, 1887. 
MAINE. 


Maine has State normal schools at Castine, Farmington, and Gorham, with the 
Madawaska Training School at Fort Kent and Grand Isle. The course covers 2 
years, with an additional year of advanced study at Farmington for graduates of the 
regular course who may desire it. The common English branches in thorough re- 
views, with such higher branches as are especially adapted to prepare teachers to 
conduct the mental, moral, and physical education of their pupils, are included in 
the curriculum. Tuition is free, and pupils are required to pledge themselves to 
teach in the public schools of the State for as long a time as they have bcen con- 
nected with the normal schools. Castine, Farmington, and Gorham report model 
schools. Farmington received an appropriation of $8,000 for enlargement of the 
school building. 

The Madawaska Training School is designed to educate teachers, in English specially, 
for the common schoolsin the French district. The legislative act providing for the 
school authorizes the establishment and maintenance, for a period of not less thau 6 
months in each year, of two schools in the ‘‘ Madawaska Territory,” so-called. This 
training school takes from the schools, existing teachers and some of the best and 
brightest of the older pupils, and by means of reviews endeavors to give them a 
thorough knowledge of the elementary branches usually taught in the common 
schools. The results of this instruction are said to be most gratifying. 

Lewiston has a normal practice school which, having been discontinued for a term 
of 4 years, was reopened in September, 1886. The class numbered 12, and in addi- 


1Report of Chief Superintendent of Public Schools, i886. 
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tion to practice work the pupil-teachers reccived comprehensive instruction in pro- 
fessional branches. The teachers united and took at their own expense some of the 
leading educational journals. Monthly teachers’ meetings are held, and also grade 
meetings at times. <A teacher’s association has been formed for mutual improvement 
and the formation of a teachers’ library, and as a result nearly 200 books have been 
added to this library. The Chautauqua Reading Circle has also had recruits from 
the teachers. 

Portland has a city training school with a course of one year, and a model school 
with over 200 pupils. Oneof the primary schools of the city is utilized for this 
purpose, having 6 classes of primary grades. The school work has been done by the 
practice class, with two members in a room for the most part, under the immediate 
supervision of the principal. General and grade mectings arc held in this city, and 
there is also a teacher’s association. 

Augusta held seven meetings during the year which resulted in the formation of a 
teacher’s association, embracing the teachers in both the graded and rural schools, 
and holding monthly meetings during the school year. 

There are 18 county teachers’ associations in the State, Oxford and Aroostook 
having 2 each, and the other counties 1. The scssions are from two to three days, 
and are conducted by the State superintendent. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society was held at Brunswick, 
December 30, 1886. 

MARYLAND. 


The State Normal School is located at Baltimore. The law directs that 200 students 
shall be admitted free of tuition, but the apportionment of two students for cach 
member of the General Assembly brings the number to 234, These students are also 
provided with English text-books and schcol stationery free of charge, and must file 
a written declaration of their intention to teach within the State. Besides the reg- 
ular appointees, a limited number of students are received, who pay $50 annual tui- 
tion and purchase their own text-books. Such students are not required to become 
teachers. The course of study extends over 3 ycars, and inciudes the usual English 
branches, without any ancient or modern language. A model school is attached to 
the institution. The young ladies of the normal school have practical cocking-school 
experiences, 

The Colored Normal] School is also located in the city of Baltimore, and has a large 
attendance. In the normal class there were 30 students, of whom 3 were sent out 
into the countics to teach. The objection that young persons reared in the city have 
to the comparative discomfort of such boarding as a colored teacher can secure in a 
country district will account for the small number of teachers that this school has 
been able to furnish to the colored schools. It isrecommended that a small addition 
to the usual State appropriation be applied to the travelling expenses of county stu- 
dents who should engage to teach in the counties from which they come, which would 
enable the colored schools to obtain a supply of well-qualified tcachers.! 

An important step in the improvement of the public schools of the State is the re- 
quirement by the State board of education that teachers be examined in the science 
and methods of teaching, and of classifying certificates according to the manner of 
work performed in the school room. 

Caroline County has 3 teachers’ associations and a reading circle. Frederick County 
teachers, during the past year, purchased over 200 books on the science and methods 
of teaching, and subscribed for nearly 100 school journals. Kent County held 5 reg- 
ular meetings of the teachers’ county association, with large attendance. Montgom- 
ery County has quarterly associations for teachers. Somerset County has a white and a 
colored teachers’ association. In order to secure competent colored teachers, a colored 
normal class was organized during the suinmer, with an attendance of 18 pupils. The 
session lasted 7 weeks, and the course of study included all the branches required for 
teachers’ certificates. A similar class is announced for next summer. Talbot County 
held a teachers’ institute, and also a normal institute for colored teachers, lasting 6 
weeks. This class hada good attendance, and began immediately after the close of 
schools for the summer vacation. 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the white State Teachers’ Association was held 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., July 5-8, 1887. There was an attendance of over 300 from 
ae ond. The colored State Tcachers’ Association met at Baltimore, June 21-23, 

887, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Normal schools in the United States had their origin in one of the first acts of the 
board of education of the State of Massachusetts, and the creation of the board itself 
grew directly out of a public demand that tcachers should have better qualifications for 
their work. The object of the normal schools is to give teachers special training for 
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the responsible work of instructing and managing their schools, and, more especially, 
to aid them in directing the children and youth committed to their care in securing 
a correct and natural development of their powers, and in the formation of a well- 
rounded character. This work the State normal schools are doing well, and those 
teachers who go forth from them into the schools are, in good measure, improving the 
character of those schools, and are giving a higher and a more wholesome tone to the 
intelligence and morality of the rising generation of the Commonwealth.! 

Since the establishment of the board of education in Massachusetts, 6 State normal 
schools have been established, training schools in many of the cities and larger towns 
have been added to the system of public schools, and teachers’ associations are numer- 
ous and well attended. About one-fourth of the public teachers are normal school 
graduates, and nearly one-third have attended a normal school. Many more have 
had the advantages of such instruction as the training school can give, and all 
others have had their ideas and practices modified by the example of those who have 
been trained in the theory and practice of the best methods.? 

The normal schools are improving in the methods of training they practice, and in 
the results they produce. ‘The present entering classes of theso schools are better 
prepared for a professional course of study than were those of former times. This 
previous preparation will in time relieve the normal schools of a large amount of 
academical work which is now required in connection with professional study. The 
State normal schools are the Normal Art School, at Boston, and normal schools at 
Bridgewater, Framingham, Salem, Westfield, and Worcester. The school at Fram- 
ingham is the first State normal school ever established on this continent. In 1838 a 
meniber of the board of education and an earnest friend of the public schools, the 
Hon. Edmund Dwight, of Boston, offered the gift of $10,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the board, for the training of public school teachers, provided the 
State would furnish an equal amount for the accomplishment of the same end.3 
The offer was accepted, and on the 3d of July, 1839, the school was opened at Lexing- 
ton, removed in 1844 to West Newton, and thence to Framingham in 1852, the re- 
moval in each instance being caused by the increased demand for accommodations. 
The school at Westfield followed in September, 1839, and a year later the third school 
was established at Bridgewater. For nearly 50 years normal school graduates and 
under-graduates have been entering the ranks of public school teachers in their State. 

Two courses of study are offered at the State normal schools, one of 2 years and an 
advanced course of 2 years additional. The curriculum embraces the usual grammar 
studies, higher mathematics, natural and mental science, book-keeping, language, 
literature, didactics, civics, school laws of Massachusetts, drawing, vocal music, and 
gymnastics. In addition to these subjects the 4 years’ course includes advanced studies 
in mathematics, science, general history, Latin, and French. Greek and German addi- 
tional is optional with the principal and board of visitors of each school. At Wor- 
cester, German may be substituted for French, as the interests of the school from time 
to time demand. Graduates of the regular course who desire to prepare themselves 
for the higher departments of teaching are permitted to take an advanced course at 
some of the schools, occupying 2 years, and including instruction and training in the 
Latin, French, and German languages, the higher mathematics, and other branches 
required to be taught in the high schools of the State. 

Tuition, and generally the use of all text-books, is free to such students as pledge 
themselves to complete the course of study and afterwards to teach in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, irrespective of their place of residence. Those whose pur- 
pose is to teach in other States or in private schools are required to pay in advance 
$30 annual tuition. Pecuniary aid is furnished by the State to the amount of $4,000 
per annum for the normal schools, which is distributed among the several institu- 
tions and given to promising pupils from Massachusetts who are unable without 
assistance to meet all their expenses. This aid is distributed among the students 
at the close of each term in sums varying according to the distance of their resi- 
dences from the school, but not exceeding in any case $1.50 per week. At the normal 
school at Salem additional assistance is given from the income of the fund of $5,000, 
a bequest of Nathaniel I. Bowditch, Esq., of Brookline. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School was established by the State as a training 
school for teachers of industrial art. Theintention and scope of the school are broad. 
It aims to fit pupils for two very different kinds of work, namely: (1) To train stu- 
dents to teach and supervise drawing in the public schools; (2) to fit pupils to give 
instruction iu the various branches of study in the evening and other industrial 
drawing schools. It also aims to provide for high skill in technical drawing, and for 
industrial art culture. Candidates for admission are examined in the common English 
branches of study, and in free-hand drawing of ornament from copy. Tuition is free 
to students residing within the State and intending to teach drawing in the public 
schools; for others, the charge is $50 per term. The school offers a 4 years’ course’ 
of training in the mechanical and artistic branches, and their practical application 
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toindustry, and a 2 years’ course of training for the work of teaching and super- 
vising drawing in the public schools. <A post-graduate course of 1 year is provided 
for graduates without payment of fees, on condition that ifcalled upon by the princi- 
pal they will devote some of their time to teaching in the school. 

The normal school at Bridgewater has of late years given increased attention to the 
study of natural and physical science as related to school work, especially intended 
to indoctrinate the pupils in those methods of scientific study which may be exempli- 
fied in the most elementary work. The institution has 7 laboratories—2 in the de- 
partment of pliysics, 2 for chemistry, a mineralogical and geological laboratory, 
a biological laboratory, and an industrial laboratory—furnished with the approved 
modern appliances for teaching how to teach and study the physical and natural 
sciences. This institution reports a ‘School of Observation,” which the students 
visit to observe the teaching of elementary subjects to children by a model teacher. 
Physical exercise is provided for by grounds for out-door sports and a pond for skat- 
ing. 

Framingham has a practice school which includes classes of all grades, from the 
lowest primary to the grammar. The work in this department is an important part 
of the training course, and occupies from 5 to 8 weeks in the last year of the course. 
Teaching exercises form a large and important part of the school work at Salem, and 
during the senior term object lessons are given to classes of primary school children. 
At Westfield the policy is to advance the standard of graduation from year to year. 
The most pressing need is a practice school. This need is partially met by frequent 
visits of the members of the senior class to one of the best of the public schools of the 
town, and by bringing small detachments of children from the same school into the 
normal school building to be there taught by the normal school pupils. 

The normal school at Worcester has no practice school connected with the institu- 
tion, but systematic observation of schools and actual practice in teaching, under 
the joint supervision of the city superintendent and the taculty of the normal school, 
constitute an important element in the course of training, and is known as the “ ap- 
prenticeship.”! The systematic, objective study of children has developed into a 
regular feature of the school, and its influence in bringing students into :close and 
true relations to children is already apparent. It is the source of a new and fresh in- 
terest in the whole aim and object of teaching, and it gives at the same time valua- 
ble aid in forming correct habits of scientific oeeiaticn and induction that may be 
applied to the pursuit of any object of study whatever. The records of these obser- 
vations of children, now amounting to several thousands in number, are carefully 
classified and preserved, and are believed to contain much valuable material for a re- 
vised and improved psychology of childhood, that may in the future render impor- 
tant service to the art of teaching.? 

Loston.—The work of the Normal School is satisfactorily and judiciously carried on. 
The course of study extends through one year and is pursued with special reference to 
teaching. The curriculum embraces mental and moral science and logic, prineiples 
of education, school economy and methods of instruction, physiology and hygiene, 
natural science, study of language, elementary studies, vocal music, drawing and 
black-board illustration, observation and practice in the training school and other 
public schools of the city. Tuition is free to residents, $75 being the annual charge 
for others. Most of the graduates find employment at once as substitutes, temporary 


teachers, special assistants, or teachers in the evening schools, and some are fortunate 


enough to be early called to permanent positions. The normal school is proving more 
and more its value to the city as class after class adds experience to knowledge.* 

Cambridge has a practice school in which all the classes are taught by young teach- 
ers under the immediate supervision of a master and a female assistant. The object 
of this plan is to give the young women of that city, who so desire and have made 
special preparation for the work, an opportunity to gain experience under conditions 
favorable to their own success, and without prejudice to the interest of their pupils. 
Graduates of the English High School or the Latin School, who have also graduated 
from one of the State normal schools, or from the Boston Normal School, are preferred. 
as candidates for the position of teacher in this school, though other persons of equal 
attainments may also be elected. The required term of service is 1 year, but teach- 
ers may be retained for a longer period. Compensationis paid at the rate of $150 per 
annum for the first 4 months, and afterwards at the rate of $200 per annum. The 
school contains all the classes of the primary grade with the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
classes of the grammar grade, the number of pupils being about 450. 

Stated meetings of primary and grammar grade teachers respectively are held once 
in each term, and their schools are dismissed for the purpose. 

Chelsea has a system of apprenticeship, with preparatory course, for pupil teachers. 
From 20 to 25 graduates have been elected to permanent positions, which they have 
held with more than ordinary success. The disposition of the school board to select 
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grammar teachers from this corps after sufficient experience in the primary schools 
will do much towards harmonizing the system and strengthening the teaching force. 

Fall River has a training school for teachers which is reported in successful opera- 
tion, both as regards the teaching power of the pupil-teachers and the attainments of 
the children. ‘The course extends through one year of study, and tuition is free. The 
model school consists of 6 rooms. The tloor-teachers are required to teach about one 
hour daily in the presence of the pupil-teachers to illustrate what they regard as the 
best methods of teaching the different branches of study. At other times they have 
been required to watch the young ladies teach, and at some convenient time after- 
ward to make suitable suggestions to them, looking towards their improvement in all 
those things which go to make up the faithful and efficient instructor. 

Gloucester reports that the training of pupil-teachers in the schools has been entirely 
successful. The high school is the main reliance for the supply, although the normal 
schools are well represented. AJ] candidates are required to serve a year without pay, 
unless they receive an earlier appointment. 

Haverhill has a training school, and the advantages derived by the schools from its 
influence are marked and valuable. The course of study extends over a period of one 
year and a half, and graduates of the high school are given the preference in admis- 
sion. Teachers’ meetings for grammar and primary schools are held monthly, and 
teachers of the other grades meet about as often. The teachers of the city have formed 
an association known as the Haverhill Teachers’ Association, which meets monthly. 

Lawrence has a training school which is reported to be doing excellent service in 
the lines of work for which it wasestablished. The subjects are taught on the topical 
plan, and teaching exercises by the principal and subteachers form a large part of the 
class work. The course requires one year and a half, and a high school education is 
necessary for admission to the school. The normal and practice schools are combined, 
the pupils acting as teachers when not engaged in normal work. The school consists 
of 7 rooms, 6 of which contain primary and middle grades of pupils, about 300 in all. 
More than 100 teachers have been graduated at this school since its organization, and 
72 are now in service as teachers in the city schools. 

North Adams has a training school with one year’s course of study. Daily recita- 
tions are held under the charge of the principal, in the approved professional branches, 
and good facilities are furnished for the proper training of those who have the natu- 
ral qualities and aptitudes of ateacher. Practice in teaching is given, and the train- 
ing class with other teachers attend the teachers’ meetings held alternate Monday 
evenings. Certificates of graduation are given upon the satisfactory completion of 
the course, but employment is not insured to the graduates, 

Watertown has established during the: past year a training school for teachers. 
Under conditions imposed by the committee, young ladies now enter the schools as 
pupil-teachers. They act as unpaid assistants, and find their compensation in the 
example and guidance of the regular teachers and the practice permitted to them- 
selves. 

Springfield reports that more than half of the teachers employed in the primary 
and grammar gradcs of that city have made special preparation for their work. Ap- 
preciating not only the increasing demands of public school instruction, but recog- 
nizing that special preparation is as essential to efficient teaching as to skilful work 
in other professions, the school committee has resolved to give preference, in the se- 
lection of teachers, to those having received training at some well-accredited normal 
school, or who can bring satisfactory evidence of succcssful work in the profession. 
The excellent and progressive spirit animating the teachers is manifest by the at- 
tendance of about 40 per cent. of the entire corps at the Saratoga School of Methods, 
besides attendance of many at the National Educational Convention at Chicago, and 
other educational associations. The benefits obtained from these opportunities, with 
teachers’ reading circles, and the study of professional educational literature, are ob- 
served not ouly in the school work of those who availed themselves of their use, but 
in a quickening of the general interest in advanced methods of teaching in the 
schools. The earnestness and industry of a considerable number of the Springfield 
teachers, and the spirit of inquiry that animates them, is perhaps at this time the 
most encouraging feature of the schools.? 

Adams.—In order to raise the standard of the teaching force without depending upon 
outside institutions, the superintendent of schools strongly urges the holding of an- 
nual examinations for teachers’ certificates of two classcs, primary and grammar, these 
to be confined to high school graduates or those who have received an equivalent 
training. The great need is a training school for those residents who desire to teach, 
and the demand for teachers is now large enough to make such a measure feasible. 

Blackstone.—A course of professional reading is recommended for the teachers of 
this town, comprising psychology, principles and methods of teaching, and history of 
education. 
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Braintree.—A large per centum of the teachers employed in this town have received 
special training, and to further promote professional and general intelligence, and 
thereby increase their teaching power, the teachers have formed a reading circle, with 
meetings twice amonth. The plan of work, in their line, embraces readings and in- 
vestigation in the science, art, and history of education, with discussions and illustra- 
tions upon important topics. 

Brockton.—In order to sustain a uniformity in the work throughout the city, princi- 
pals’ meetings have been held monthly. In addition to these there have been meet- 
ings of all the teachers, at which have been considered the methods of teaching, and 
one meeting specially assigned for the consideration of physiology is worthy of men- 
tion as producing valuable results. Besides these, there have been grade meetings for 
the consideration of questions and methods which apply only to a few teacliers. 

Framingham allows visits of inspection. Leominster teachers met once a fortnight, 
or oftener, for consultation and instruction, and during the last two terms a majority 
of them met once a week to read and study the history of education. 

Middleborough has had monthly meetings of teachers. Milford teachers have formed 
a reading circle for the study of the history and philosophy of education, and the vol- 
untary attendance at these meetings gives promise of satisfactory results in the future. 
Needham teachers are allowed one day in each term for visits of school inspection. 

New Bedford.—During the winter of 1886-87 there was considerable professional 
activity among the teachers of this city. The Swain Free School offered two courses, 
in the English language and in Shakspeare’s “Twelfth Night,” with weekly or bi- 
weekly lectures, which a large number of the teachers attended. An enthusiastic 
group were busy with practical work in zoélogy, several local groups followed lines 
of professional and more general reading, and not a few worked singly in special lines 
of self-education. Perhaps the most interesting feature was the series of public meet- 
ings held about once a month under the auspices of the Chautauqua Teachers’ Read- 
ing Union, in which there was first a principal address and then a discussion of the 
subject by others. The audiences were frequently large, and in the discussions lead- 
ing ministers and lawyers took part with teachers in forming and expressing an in- 
telligent public opinion on educational matters.! 

WValtham.—The school committee of this city accepts as candidates for positions as 
teachers in all schools below the high school only graduates of normal schools, or 
those who have had a successful experience in the particular work called for. 

Weymouth had teachers’ meetings during the yéar, of unusual interest and conducted 
chiefly by the ladies, who brought a number of their pupils with them and gave 
practical illustrations of the methods ta be pursued in taking up and developing 
certain subjects. 

As early as 1846 provision was made in this State for teachers’ institutes. For 
several years it has been the policy of the school authorities to hold teachers’ insti- 
tutes principally, or wholly, in the smaller towns of the State. The limited means 
of these towns oftentimes does not allow them to employ teachers of high qualifica- 
tions, or of successful experiences, and hence educational meetings being seldom held 
in them there is a greater need for that stimulus and interest so often experienced for 
good in larger and more favored communities. During the year 1885-86 few insti- 
tutes were held, and only such as were invited by local school authorities. The time 
usually given to that work was spent in visiting the schools of the towns, in holding 
meetings of the teachers and committees, and in addressing the people on the educa- 
tional needs of the several localities. The schools of one hundred and fifteen towns 
were thus visited by the agents of the board in company with the school committees, 
aud on the last day of the visits committees and teachers have been called together 
for suggestions and instruction. These visits were usually closed by an evening lect- 
ure for the people, given by the secretary or agents. 

In 1837 the first county teachers’ association was incorporated, and since that time 
teachers’ associations have been formed in nearly every one of the fourteen counties 
of the State, for the discussion of those problems which present themselves in the 
every-day work of the public schools. These associations holding meetings of not 
less than one day annually receive assistance from the State. j 

The forty-second annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held in 
Boston, November 26-27, 1886. Thesum of $300 annually is paid to this association by 
the State, subject to the approval of the board of education. The twentieth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts iy sociation of Classical and High School Teachers con- 
vened in Boston, April 8-9, 1887. The eleventh triennial conclave of the State Nor- 
mal Association was held in Salem, July 1, 1887. The Lady Teachers’ Association, of 
Boston, is a mutual benefit society of teachers for the purpose of aiding such of its 
Inembers as may be sick. Meetings are held quarterly for business and social pur- 
poses, and any one among the 1,100 lady teachers of the city is eligible to member- 
ship. The Schoolmasters’ Club meets bimonthly at the Brunswick, Boston. 
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MICHIGAN. > 


The State Normal School is located at Ypsilanti. The present accommodations are 
inadequate for the large attendance, and provision is being made to supply this need. 
Each member of the Legislature of Michigan is authorized by the board of educa- 
tion to appoint two students from his district, who are received free of charge for 
tuition. Each appointment is good for one year. Students are offered a choice from 
several courses of study, which have been arranged to meet the demands of the vari- 
ous grades of schools and the needs of the different classes of teachers; but all the 
courses of study demand an equal amount of professional training and instruction. 

The four-years’ courses are the scientific, literary, ancient classical, modern classical 
Latin and German, and scientific Latin; the three-years’ courses are the English, and 
the special course with music. This latter has been extended to afford instruction in 
choral singing and in instrumental music. Pupils o7 tiie school who receive diplomas 
from any course are entitled to legal certificates of qualification to teach in any of 
the public schools of the State. Diplomas of the English course are equivalent to 
certificates for five years; of the other courses, for life. The practice school con- 
nected with the institution includes primary and grammar grades, and has an enrol- 
mentof 244 pupils. 

Adrian has a training class, for which, from a number of applicants, 4 are selected 
each year, with special reference to scholarship and fitness for the work of teaching. 
Both theory and practice receive due attention in the course, which extends over 1 
year. Monthly teachers’ meetings are held, and days allowed for school visits of in- 
spection. 

Bay City has a training school, comprising the primary grades in one of the gram- 
mar schools. This department occupies 4 rooms and is in charge of a principal with 
6 assistants, chosen from the graduating class of the high school. These assistants 
serve 7 months without pay and 3 months with pay, and, if successful in their work, 
are appointed as regular teacliers for the following year. A general teachers’ meet- 
ing is held at the beginning of the school year; principals’ meetings and high school 
teachers’ meetings, each monthly; and special meetings at the call of the superin- 
tendent. Visiting other schools is allowed. 

Cadillac holds monthly teachers’ meetings and permits school visits. 

* Cheboygan, during the fall and spring terms, has classes for normal training when 
the number of pupils will justify the use of time for that purpose. 

Coldwater has weekly teachers’ meetings. 

Detroit has a normal training class, which is taught an the high school building. 
The salient features of this class are one half-year’s instruction in the science and art 
of teaching and one balf-year’s observation and supervision of practice work of the 
class instructed during the previous half-year. The candidates for the training class 
are selected by competitive examination from the graduates of the high school and 
others who have pursued an equivalent course of study, ‘The entire year spent in 
the training class is probationary, but pupil-teachers who prove efficient and valuable 
are assured of regular employment and precedence in appointment over members of 
any subsequent class. It is suggested to return to the original idea of depending on 
the training class for 80 per cent. of all appointees in the primary and grammar 
schools, and to add a new feature by the payment of $10 per month to the pupil- 
teachers during their 5 months of probationary service. 

Fenton.—At the high school a teachers’ course of 1 year may be selected from the 
English course, and the student who completes the studies will be prepared to obtain 
a first-grade certificate; but it is expected that the student who does this work in 1 
year has completed the first years’ course of study in the high school. ‘leachers are 
allowed one day each half-year for visiting other schools. 

Grand Rapids.—The ‘‘cadet system” of training teachers has superseded the regu- 
lar training school for resident graduates of the high school in this city. This plan 
assigns young persons desiring to fit themselves for the profession as assistants to 
principals of schools, who supervise their practice work in the lower grades of the 
school. The city superintendent recommends that these ‘‘cadets” be instructed, as 
a class, in the principles and methods of teaching, and then be required to work them 
out for themselves; and if the work of a year fails to develop fairly good teachers, 
they should be dropped altogether from the rolls. A teachers’ library has been started 
in this city. Regular monthly teachers’ meetings are held, with grade meetings ad- 
ditional. 

Hastings has a teachers’ class conducted during the first half of the fall and last 
half of the winter term. The pupils make frequent visits to primary and grammar 
departments for inspection. Tuition is charged at the rate of 35 cents per week. An 
annual teachers’ institute of 23 days is held before the opening of schools in Septem- 
ber, and absence from any part of ifrenders the teacher liable to dismissal. Regular 
and special teachers’ meetings are held additional. A teachers’ reading circle has 
been in operation some time, and receives unbounded praise from the city superin- 
tendent for its valuable work. 
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Howell has a normal class:in the fall, continuing 6 weeks. Fifty cents weekly is 
charged for tuition. Teachers’ meetings are held the first day of cach term, and 
thereafter semimonthly during the school year. 

Ludington has normal classes during the fall and winter terms for the benefit of 
high school graduates. Monthly teachers’ meetings are held. 

Institute work in Michigan is important and popular. The State superintendent 
reports that the institutes during 1886 rallied a large and enthusiastic attendance of 
teachers and school officers, and that their work has been, in the main, satisfactory 
and prolific of good.1 A manual of institute work is published in the superintendent’s 
report for 1886, which will be found useful in organizing and conducting institutes. 
The organization and work of the teachers’ reading circle is introduced and earnestly 
recommended as a most important means of the teacher’s growth and culture. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Lansing, December 28-30, 1886. 

Michigan has a State teachers’ reading circle. During the year changes were made 
in ghe organization of local circles, by which they may be established directly by the 
State Reading Circle Council whenever five teachers nnite in requesting such organ- 
ization. A payment of the membership fee, 50 cents a year, will entitle to all the 
privileges of the circle.? 

MINNESOTA. 


The normal schools of this Siate are among the best of the kind in the country 
Preparatory classes have been abolished, which action was made necessary by the 
demands of the rapidly growing normal departments. The schools are taught by ex- 
perienced instructors and are thoroughly furnished with modern appliances and val- 
uable libraries and cabinets for instruction in academic and professional branches. 
Since the establishment of the first school at Winonain 1260, more than 1,300 pupils 
have graduated and many partial students have received instruction, who afterwards 
entered the profession of teaching. The course of study covers 3 and 4 years, except 
for graduates of high schools and colleges, for whom a professional course of 1 year 
is prepared. Excellent work is done in natural sciences, both by experiment and in- 
dividual collection and analysis. Mankato has been for several years a United States 
signal station, and students at the normal school have opportunity of acquiring prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject of meteorology. The school at Saint Cloud is also 
connected with the Signal Service Bureau, and work of that kind is made tributary 
to class instruction in science. Five thousand dollars have been appropriated by 
the Legislature for the enlargement and improvement of the grounds at Mankato. 
The school at Winona has a special kindergarten training course, to graduates of 
which special diplomas are awarded. Candidates holding second-grade certificates 
are admitted to the normal schools without examination, also graduates of approved 
high schools and others with equivalent attainments. Other candidates are required 
to pass a creditable examination in the common branches, and to receive the benefit 
of free tuition, all pupils must pledge themselves to teach at least two years in the 
public schools of the State. 

Minneapolis has formed plans for a training class to begin in September, 1887, and 
Saunt Paul has a training school with a course of one year, which is considered 
equivalent to the senior year in either course in the high school. 

Duluth.—Teachers’ meetings have been held biweekly in Duluth, with occasional 
model class exercises, and opportunity for visiting and inspecting other schools. 
Saint Cloud district has teachers’ meetings, and Saint Paul has weekly grade meetings 
and general mouthly meetings. 

Teachers’ institutes are held annually in every county in which there are schools, 
and the sentiment is becoming prevalent that teachers should avail themselves of 
these opportunities for improvement. 

The State Teachers’ Association met in tenth annual session at Saint Paul, Decem- 
ber 28-30, 1889. 

The Teachers’ Reading Circle, with a comprehensive course of study and annual 
examinations, is a further aid in the professional training of teachers. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


This State has, as yet, no normal school for white pupils, but two such institutions 
are maintained for the colored race. By a recent apportionment of Peabody scholar- 
ships at the Nashville College, those formerly assigned to Mississippi have been with- 
drawn. The State superintendent urges the establishment of a State normal school 
for white teachers, or a chair of pedagogy in the State University, and one in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. A normal course of 2 years has been established 
at the Industrial Institute and College for White Girls, with free tuition for residents 
of the State. By law the trustees of this school apportion to each county its quota of 
scholars on the basis of the educable white girls in the State and several counties, 
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and these are admitted into the institution, with all its privileges, for the course 07 
studies selected. The studies of the normal students are first directed so as to enable 
them to pass the examinations required by the State law. After this, those who re- 
main long enough are carried forward to the study of advanced subjects to prepare 
them to become teachers in high schools and colleges. A prominent feature of the 
normal work is the introduction of a well-arranged line of instruction in free-hand 
drawing and industrial drawing, so that young ladies will be competent to give boys 
and girls thorough instruction in drawing, in order that these may be able to read 
designs and plans, and to represent with the pencil any object itis desirable to mann- 
facture. This is intended to produce a large class of educated, skilled workers, and 
thus contribute ultimately to the general industrial development and wealth of the 
State. 

Private normal schools are reported at Iuka, Duck Hill, Buena Vista, and Troy. 

The State Normal School at Holly Springs, for colored pupils, was abolished by 
the Legislature in 1886, and reorganized and reopened the same year. The standard 
of admission has been raised, and the course of study covers 2 years. Thereis a 
model class taught in rotation by the normal pupils under the supervision of some 
member of the faculty. Tuition inthe normal school is free to students from the State, 
and text-books are also furnished gratis. Students are required, by way of compensa- 
tion, to teach at least 3 years in the public schools of the State. 

Tougaloo University, at Tougaloo, which is mainly an industrial school, has also a 
merrial department receiving State aid. There is an elementary, and an advanced 
course, of 2 and 4 years respectively. Tuition is charged at the rate of $1 monthly. 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College trains colored teachers for the public 
schools; and most of the gradnates and some of the undergraduates who are teach- 
ing in the State have first-grade certificates under the new school law. 

The new education is rapidly gaining ground in this State, and there never was a 
time in its history when such an interest was manifested in educational matters as at 
present. Five years ago there was not a normal institute for whites in the State, 
while now there is one in nearly every county.1 The law requires.steachers’ insti- 
tutes, separate for the races, to be held monthly during the school year. Mach county 
is divided into three institute districts, or a less number, if such a division will not 
give 10 teachers to each district, and teachers are required to attend, with a penalty for 
unexcused absence. Superintendent John 8. Lamkin, of Pike County,suggestsa change 
in the law requiring the county superintendent to hold semiannual institutes from 
3 to 5 days, for the races separately, not longer than 3 weeks prior to the commence- 
ment of the school term that follows.? The State superintendent recommends that 
counties be allowed to employ expert institute managers to hold county institutes of 
a week’s duration prior to the opening of the winter term. A summer normal insti- 
tute for whites was conducted at Pontotoc for 6 weeks during July and August. At 
the annual examination of teachers throughout the State, those averaging 95 per 
cent. receive State licenses for 5 years. The State superintendent suggests that the 
law be amended so as to provide life licenses for all teachers who, at the expiration 
of their first, obtain second State licenses and continue regularly in the service; and 
also that licenses be valid for 2 years when issued to first-grade teachers who make an 
average of 90 per cent. on the regular examinations. 

Jackson.—The city superintendent of schools is required to organize a normal class 
of teachers, to meet as often as he may deem advisable. Meridian High School has 
a course of theory and practice of teaching in the third year. A normal class of 
teachers is also organized, similar to that in Jackson. 

Ae North-eastern Mississippi Teachers’ Association met at Starkville July 14-18, 
MISSOURI. 


The State of Missouri is divided into 3 normal school districts, with State normal 
schoolsineach. These are located—for the first district, at Kirksville; for the second 
district, at Warrensburg; and for the third district, at Cape Girardeau. Saint Louis 
has a city normal school, and Lincoln Institute at Jefferson City is a State normal 
school for colored teachers. The revised course of study, constructed with special 
reference to fitting teachers for the common and high schools, is substantially-the 
same in the three State normals. Embracing precisely the same range of subjects, 
each school adjusts the course to suit its special wants. The English language and 
literature, Latin, mathematics, science, history, professional studies, and art are in- 
cluded in the two courses of study. The elementary course occupies 2 years, confer- 
ring an elementary certificate which indicates the studies pursued and the grade ob- 
tained in each, with authorization to teach in any county of the State for a period of 
4 years from date, unless sooner annulled. The advanced course occupies 2 years ad- 
ditional, conferring a diploma which authorizes the holder to teach in the public 
schools of the State without further examination, until such authority is revoked. 
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To those holding diplomas and teaching successfully 2 and 3 years after graduation, 
masters’ degrees are conferred, after examination, if the prescribed post-graduate 
course of reading, or its equivalent, be completed. This course includes history, 
biography, science, poetry, fiction, and professional subjects. Tuition is free at the 
State normal schools, but all pupils are required to sign a declaration of intention to 
teach, giving preference to the public schools of the State. Kirksville and Warrens- 
burg have practice training schools. 

The Saint Louis Normal School, though intended exclusively for the cducation of 
young ladies intending to teach in the public schools of that city, is open to ladies 
from any section of the country. Tuition is free, and text-books are furnished for use 
free of charge. Graduates of the high school are admitted to the special course, which 
requires 14 years for completion. Applicants who have finished at least 2 years of the 
high school course take the general course of 24 years. ‘The number of pupils is 
limited for the present to 150, and all are required to sign a pledge of intention to 
teach in the public schools of the city at least 2 years. The course of study embraces 
the usual English branches, Latin or German, calisthenics, and professional subjects. 
In the general course instruction is provided for those who wish to become German- 
english teachers, and who are far enough advanced in the study to converse in Ger- 
man. Diplomas of graduation are given upon completion of the normal school course 
to those students who have previously graduated from the high school. All other 
students, upon completing the course, receive certificates of qualification, which, as 
well as the diplomas, entitle the students to positions in the Saint Louis public schools 
without further examination whenever their services are needed. Every student of 
the school teaches for at least 5 weeks, under supervision. . 

Lincoln Institute, at Jefferson City, originated in a fund contributed by the Sixty- 
second and Sixty-fifth regiments United States Colored Infantry, when discharged 
from service in January, 1866. The institution has been a State normal school for a 
number of years, and receives appropriations commensurate with its needs. The 
course includes preparatory and normal departments, the latter occupying 4 years. 
At a meeting of colored citizens of the State, held at Kansas City in January, 1887, 
it was determined to petition the Legislature for a manual training school and colle- 
giate department in connection with the Colored State Normal School, as at present 
there is no school of higher grades provided at public expense for colored studenits.} 

Although normal institutes in this State do not as yet reccive State aid, depending 
on local effort and support, fully one-half of its 114 counties are reported to have 
made arrangements for these meetings, with prospective sessions of from 1 to 6 weeks, 
for the summer and autumn of 1887.2, The exercises are conducted by county com- 
missioners, or special institute conductors, and year by year the teachers’ institutes 
become more prominent as a valuable factor in preparing teachers for the arduous 
and peculiar work necessary to success in the school room. Regarding the results of 
these meetings, it is observed as a noteworthy fact that those counties are making 
the greatest progress in which successful institutes have been liberally sustained for 
a term of years, while the poorest schools are found in those counties in which insti- 
tute work is discouraged and neglected.? 

Carthage has monthly teachers’ meetings. Jtansas City has regular monthly meet- 
ings, monthly consultations with principals and teachers, and special or grade meet- 
ings. Moberly has monthly teachers’ meetings, with model lessons, discussions, lec- 
tures, ete. Saint Joseph has a reading circle, which holds weekly mectings after school 
hours, and has entered upon a systematic study of the elementary principles of men- 
tal science. No person is appointed as teacher without satisfactory evidence of some 
experience in the profession, or of having attended an approved normal or training 
school for at least one school year. Teachers are allowed two days during the year for 
school inspection. The Saint Louis Society of Pedagogy was formed for the purpose 
of discussing the subjects belonging to the science of pedagogy, and the collection of 
information in regard to the same. Monthly meetings are held from September to 
May, inclusive, and are open to the public. The work of this society has developed 
a greatly increased interest in school matters generally, as well as having been pro- 
ductive of mutual improvement in the science and art of education. Sedalia has 
regular monthly teachers’ institutes. 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association convened at 
Sweet Springs, June 21-23, 1887. ‘The colored State Teacher,’ Association met at 
Saint Louis, December 28,1886. There are 4 district associations in the State; 3 of 
these—the North-west or Missouri Valley Association, the North-east District Associa- 
tion, and the South-west District Association—hold meetings during the Christmas 
holidays, while the South-east Association convenes in August. The Missouri School 
of Science and Pedagogy, established in 1884, is a summer school under the auspices 
of the State Teachers’ Association. The object of this school is the further education 


1 Journal of Education, February 17, 1887. 
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of teachers in science (in its broader sense) and pedagogy. Thus far the teachers 
who have attended have been of a high grade, but special effort has been made to 
provide for the common school teacher. The presidents of the State normal schools 
and other. distinguished educators are among the instructors.! The Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Academy, organized i in July, 1886, and the Summer School of Science and Peda- 
gogy met in joint session at Sweet Sprin gs, June 24-30, 1887, immediately following 
the State Teachers’ Association. 

The Missouri Teachers’ Reading Circle has a considerable membership, A fee of 
25 cents was charged during the past year. The entire course includes 4 years’ read- 
ing, 2in elementary and 2 in advanced work. The course is optional, but the State 
board urgesaregular course. Local circles are recommended. Certificates are awarded 
to those completing either course. 


MONTANA. 


Teachers’ institutes are the principal agency for the professional training of teachers 
in Montana. All the counties of the Territory now come under the law requiring 
institutes to be held once each year in every county having more than 5 organized 
school districts. These institutes have become very popular with teachers and friends 
of education, and are wonderfully helpful to teachers. Attendance for the most part 
is willing and cheerful, and the few who absent themselves because the law does not 
prescribe a penalty for non- -attendance, are those who have little interest in the pro- 
fession, and who, in most cases, should not be employed to teach at all. The super- 
intendent of public instruction recommends that teachers be required to obtain excuse 
for non-attendance, with. revocation of certificate as penalty for failure to comply 
with the law. 

The Territorial Teachers’ Association has become @ permanent institution in the 
Territory. Great interest is taken in the annual meetings, and it is to be regretted 
that the distance to be travelled, and the consequent expense, keep many away who 
would otherwise attend. Attention is called to the benefits which would result to 
the cause of education if some legislative aid were grauted to teachcrs who attend 
the Territorial Association, such as paying a portion of the mileage. The favors of 
railroads in this regard receive complimentary notice. 

The annual session of the association was held at Butte City, December 28-30, 1886, 
and is reported as a very successful meeting. Among the resolutions adopted as 
recommendations to the Legislature on needed changes in the school law, was one 
asking that power be granted to the Territorial superintendent to issue Territorial 
certificates to all whom he shall find qualified to teach, on personal observation, or 
after personal examination by himself, or deputy appointed by himsclf, said certifi- 
cates to be of two grades, valid for 5 and 10 years, respectively, throughout the 
Territory.” 

NEBRASKA. 


The State Normal School at Peru is reported in a most flourishing condition, and 
with its added facilities and the liberal legislative appropriations, it stands upon a 
footing surpassed by few schools of like character. There is pressing need for two 
additional normal schools. Though the present building was doubled in capacity 
one year ago, there is now scarcely room for those in attendance. The increase of 
pupils during the past 5 years has been more than 200, or nearly double, while the 
average attendance has increased in even a greater ratio. ‘Thirty-nine counties of 
the State were represented in the school last year.? An elementary course of study, 
occupying 2 years, is designed to prepare teachers for the common ungraded and 
lower grade schools, At the completion of this course a certificate of qualification is 
granted, which is cquivalent to a second grade State certificate valid for 2 years. 
A higher course of 3 years’ additional study is provided for those intending to become 
strictly professional teachers, and to prepare them for any educational position to 
which they may be called. Besides the common English branches taught in the ele- 
mentary course, higher branches are included, with advanced professional study. 
Graduates of the higher course receive a diploma which is valid for 3 years as a State 
certificate of the first grade, and any graduate furnishing satisfactory evidence of 
success for 2'years will be granted an additional diploma, equivalent to a first grade 
State certificate for life. ‘Tuition in the regular courses of the school is free to all 
students. Provision has been made for admitting students into a preparatory depart- 
ment and elementary classes, which will be mainly taught by members of the ad- 
vanced classes in the normal department under the eye of trained instructors. 

Hastings held regular and special teachers’ meetings, and 2 half days each year 
are allowed for school inspection. 

Lincoln has a general meeting of teachers at the opening of the school year, and 
also grade meetings and others during the term. 


1State Report. *State Report. 
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Teachers’ institutes have proved of greatest value, and the growth of the worlhas 
been phenomenal. The clause in the law giving the county superintendent power 
to revoke a certificate for refusal to attend the institute has proved most efficacious. 
A more systematic and uniform course of study is desirable. Of other educational 
helps, county associations of teachers, district associations, educational columns in 
public journals, and the reading circle organization, have been most prominent. 
Forty-two counties have associations and report 219 meetings. These are devoted to 
discussion of educational problems, methods of work, lectures, and exhibits of 
school work, etc. Three district organizations have been formed, in the south-east- 
ern, central, and northern parts of the State. 

The State Teachers’ Association heldits annual meeting at Lincoln during the spring 
of 1887. The Northern Nebraska Teachers’ Association met in winter session at Nor- 
folk, December 28-30, 18e6. The South-eastern Association met at Beatrice during the 
fall of 1886. 

The State Teachers’ Reading Circle is subdivided into county circles, which may 
again organize local reading classes. An annual fee of 50 centsis charged. The 
course of reading occupies 2 years and consists of professional subjects, history, 
science, and general literature. Thirty-five counties are reported as having circles, 
with a large membership. The historical and professional courses appear to give the 
most satisfaction.! 

NEVADA. 


The State Superintendent, in his biennial report (1885-86), renews his former rec- 
ommendation that a normal school be established in Nevada. He suggesis a normal 
class in the State University; or, since there is little demand at present for a univer- 
sity, while there is an immediate and almost imperative demand for a normal school, 
let the university itself be converted into a normal school, and the proceeds from sale 
of lands for the university be devoted to the support of the normal school. 

The State Teachers’ Institute has exercised a potent influence upon the cause of edu- 
cation in Nevada. In July, 1886, two sessions of the seventh annual institute were 
held, one at Reno, July 27-30, and an evening session at Carson City, July 31, 1886. 
Ninety-three teachers were enrolled at this meeting. 

The State board of education is now authorized to grant State certificates, educa- 
tional diplomas, and lifediplomas. The issuance of these State credentials to teachers 
has elevated the profession in Nevada, and is now generally approved by the people, 
Under this law, also, upon the recommendation of the county superintendent where 
the applicant lives, a first-grade county certificate may be made valid in any county 
in the State.! 

A new law, understood to be an experiment, provides that on and after the first 
Monday in January, 1889, district attorneys, in addition to their other duties, shall 
be ex officio county superintendents of schools.? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The New Hampshire State Normal School is located at Plymouth. The prescribed 
course of study is completed in 2 years, and includes the English language and litera- 
ture, mathematics, natural science, professional study, history, civil government, etc. 
A model school is connected with the institution, and training in teaching, beginning 
the first year, increases in amount with successive terms, according to the pupil’s 
preparation for it by study of principles and methods. Tuition is free, and all students 
are required to declare their intention to teach. 

Manchester has a city training school which requires of candidates for admission 
graduation in some high school, or an equivalent. The regular course of study for 
those intending to become primary teachers is 1 year; and an advanced course of 6 
months is further required of those desiring to teach in the higher grades, Pupilsin 
the training class are paid at the rate of $10 per month after 6 months, and $20 per 
month after a year’s service for actual work in the school. In the selection of teachers 
graduates of the training school have the preference, if equally qualified. For several 
years more than 50 per cent. of the corps of lady teachers of this city has come from 
the training school, and this year it was 71 per cent. 

Dover has a teachers’ library which has proved of great value. The city superin- 
tendent urges very strongly the establishment of a training school. 

Portsmouth had frequent and stated meetings of teachers, and in addition there has 
been a weekly classin psychology. The necessity for trained teachers has been recog- 
nized to some extent by requiring inexperienced teachers to go about among the 
schools for three months and observe the methods. A class of pupil teachers was 
organized near the beginning of the autumn term, several members of which are 
rendering efficient service. . 

Annual teachers’ institutes are required by law to be held in each county, the ex- 
penses being defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of State lands. Manchester 
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reports, early in 1887, the largest and most successful institute held in the State. 
The registered teachers in attendance numbered 213. A State teachers’ institute was 
held at Exeter, March 23-25, 1887. 
The thirty-third annual mecting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Concord, November .4—5, 1856. 
NEW JERSEY. 


The New Jersey State Normal School is located at Trenton. Thisinstitution stands 
high in value and importance to the cause of education in the State, as is shown by 
the fact that so many schools are under the superior discipline and teaching of those 
who are graduates of the State Normal School, and that so many of its graduates are 
now applied for and sought to fill the places of teachers in the public schools of the 
State. Thecourse of study is constantly kept at the line which will enable those per- 
fecting themselves for practical teaching to advance in the knowledge of the science 
of teaching, step by step. All known methods of imparting instruction which are 
really useful and advantageous are adopted, but nothing is allowed to interfere with 
the long-practiced, thorough mental drill, which is the daily, hard, plodding, and 
scvere work of teachers and students. 

Two courses of instruction are offered, one extending through 2 years and the other 
through 3 years. These courses include the usual English branches, book-keeping, 


_ music, drawing, natural and mental science, history, literature, algebra, angl geom- 


etry, with professional instruction and pedagogics. Lectures upon subjects connect- 
ed with school work are delivered before the schools during each year, as well as 
lectures upon other topics of interest to young ladies and gentlemen. In the model 
school attached to the institution the normal classes have opportunity for exercising 
their talent and ability by active work, practically applying and testing their knowl- 
edge, capability, and fitness as teachers in the common schools. During the last five 
months of their course of study in the Normal School the members of the graduating 
class are required to teach in the model school. ’ 

Applicants for admission to the Normal School, who have successfully pursued the 
whole course of study prescribed by the county superintendent, upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, are admitted without examination to the first year 
of the elementary course. Tuition is free to those intending to teach in New Jersey, 
and students must sign a declaration of intention to teach for at least 2 years in 
the public schools. Students in the model and Farnum Schools are admitted into the 
Normal School upon the certificate of the principals of those schools as to their fitness 
for admission. The model school connected with this institution, having boys and 
girls’ departments separate, besides including all the primary, grammar, and high 
school grades, offers special courses for business and preparation for college. 

-The Farnum Preparatory School at Beverly is intimately associated with the State 
Normal School in the work of preparing tcachers for the public schools of the State. 
Pupils desiring to enter the preparatory class for teaching, and found qualified in the 
required studies, must sign an agreement to enter the Normal School to finish their 
training upon leaving the Farnum School. Pupils graduating at this school are re- 
ceived into the State Normal School without further examination. 

Jersey City has a normal training course which is taught during the second term of 
the senior year in the normal and English course at the high school. This term is 
devoted to pedagogical work, mental and moral science, history and science of edu- 
cation, methods of teaching, and school economy. At the end of the senior year the 
students graduate with their class and receive diplomas from the high school. A 
post-graduate course is then required during which the work of the class consists of 
observation, teaching classes under supervision, practice in charge of aparticular class, 
practice in as many grades as possible other than in the practice school, and partic- 
ular study of the management and the working machinery of large schools. At the 
close of the post-graduate coursc pupils receive diplomas from the training school 
and are eligible to serve as monitors. Nearly all of the new teachers in the city 
schools are graduates of the high and training schools, though graduation at the 
training school implies no obligation of employment. All cxaminations for increase 
in salary when the teachers have compieted their terms of service in a lowcr grade 
of salary, are held largely upon the theory and practice of teaching. This city has 
a teachers’ association and a reading circle, and visits of school inspection are per- 
mitted. 

Newark has a city normal and a training school. The superintendent of schools re- 
ports the work done in the training class as very satisfactory. More room is needed 
for both the normal and training schools, and it is recommended that the course be 
extended to 2 years, and also that a kindergarten class be organized as part of the 
training course. The course of instruction consists of 1 year in the usual professional 
studies, and in addition each pupil in the normal school is required to spend at least 
8 weeks in practical class room work in thejtraining school, under special direction of 
the city superintendent, principal of the normal school, and principal of the training 
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school. No pupilis admitted to the training school without a certificate of eradua- 
tion from the high school, or upon examination equivalent to the high schoo! course. 
Non-resident pupils are admitted upon payment of tuition fees determined by the 
board. All pupils entering must sign a written declaration of intention to teach in 
the schools of the city, if desired. Diplomas of graduation are given, which aro also 
certificates of qualification to teach. ‘Three teachers’ institutes of 3 hours each are 
held daring the year for primary teachers, aud for teachers of grammar, high, and nor- 
mal schools respectively. 

Paterson has a normal training school with a course of 1 ycar’s study. The entire 
year is devoted chiefly to class work and practice, with the constant study of meth- 
ods of teaching. Provision for manual training is reperted as about to be made at 
this school. 

Union County has a teachers’ association, with four meetings annually. 

The teachers and school officers of the State, at a meeting in Trenton in 1887, 
organized a New Jersey Council of Education, to be composed of 48 members, divided 
into 3 classes, serving periods of 3 years each, The membership is to be limited to 
those engaged in professional school work, of recognized standing as educators, re- 
siding or teaching in New Jersey. Two regular meetings are to be held each year to 
discuss educational topics, disseminate information bearing on these topics, and con- 
sider and recommend means of advancing educaticnal interesis.!| The State Teachers’ 
Association met in twenty-ninth annual session at Trenton, December 28-30, 18e6. 

State, district, and local teachers’ reading circles are enthusiastically supported in 
New Jersey, except in county districts where bad roads and unfavorable weather 
prevent gatherings. The State circle has a membership of nearly 2,000. The course 
of reading for the second year (18¢6-87) comprises four books from a selection of 
professional works, history, mental science, Swinton, Hawthorne, Irving, and the 
Chautauquan. Plainfield is the headquarters of the Chautauqua University, which 
ineludes the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle and the Chautanqua Teachers’ 
Reading Union, both of which organizations have enrolled many teachers throughout 
the United States. . 

NEW MEXICO. 


Efforts have been made from time to time to organize the educational forces of the 
Territory into an effective union. Circucstances, however, were unfavorable until 
last fall, when the Presbyterian Board, the American Missionary Association, and 
others, impelled by the wretched condition of public schools, determined to attempt 
an organization. This eifors was cordially aided by the Governor and other public 
officials, and resulted in the formation of the Educational Association of New Mexico. 
The first meeting was held at Santa Fé, December 26-30, 1825, and proved a decided 
success. Important educational topics were discussed, papers read, and class exer- 
cises conducted in the presence of the assemblage, An interesting feature was an 
éxercise in numbers by a class of Apache Indian girls, who, previous to last Septem- 
ber, hail never been inside of a school-house and did not know a word of English. . A 
committee was appointed to urge upon the Legislature needfui changes in the school 
law.? . 

NEW YORK. 


The normal schools of this state, although doing most excellent work, are totally 
inadequate to supply the pressing demand for trained teachers. * These schools as 
now operated do not fill one in ten of the vacancies occurring in the ranks of the 
30,000 common school teachers of the State. The system of teachers’ training classes 
in high schools and academies is doing something to meet the needs of the service in 
some of the cities and villages, where those classes Lave the advantages of actual 
practice as well as of instruction in methods, but,in the greater part of the State, 
outside of these favored localities, the need of well-trained teachers is not properly 
met.? 

Under the present laws of the State the normal school system has little or no organic 
connection with the public school system, or with the systems of secondary and higher 
schools supervised by the regents of the university. It is recommended that the laws 
be amended (1) so that regents’ certificates and pass-cards could be accepted by the 
normal schools for their face valuc, and (2) so that union schools and academies could 
establish courses of study approved by the local boards of the normal schools and by 
the superintendent of public instruction, and pupils holding diplomas from those 
courses of study should be admitted without examination into the normal schools of 
the State, to enter at once upon professional work, which would enable those students 
to be graduated from the normal schools in a year from the time they enter. All the 
union schools, high schools, academies, and seminaries of the State would thus become 
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ntimately related to the normal schools, and permit these to attend more rigidly and 
uninterruptedly to their peculiar province of professional work. 

New York stands next to Pennsylvania in the list of States having normal schools. 
There are nine State institutions of this character, located at Albany, Brockport, 
Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, New Paltz, Oswego, and Potsdam. The school 
at New Paltz is the latest addition, having begun operations in February, 1886. A 
new school has been sanctioned by the State authorities, and has elected its, officers 
and undertaken preparatory work on buildings at Oneonta.! 

In order to meet the necessity for some normal instruction among the large class of 
young persons cesiring to teach, but who can not afford the time or expense of a nor- 
mal school course, the superintendent suggests a normal institute lasting from 4 to 8 
weeks in any county where a suitable number of such persons might indicate their 
desire for such instruction. Itis estimated that from 3,000 to 4,000 teachers in the 
common schools drop out every year, and their places are supplied by as many more 
withont previous experience, nine-tenths of whom have no adequate preparation for 
the responsible work which they are taking up. The necessity of taking steps which 
will at least show them how little they do know and give them some realization of 
the need of better preparation, and then start them in the way of securing it, is press- 
ing.? 

The courses of study af the normal schools vary in length. Albany has a 2 years’ 
course, New Paltz 2 and 3 years, and the others 2, 3, and 4 years’ courses. The stud- 
ies required for a diploma authorizing the holder to teach in the public schools of 
the State consist of the usual grammar studies, higher mathematics, natural and 
mental science, civics, English literature, ancient history, didactics, drawing, and 
vocal music, with practice work. All the schools teach these studies, most of them 
having in addition classical and scientific courses. In the normal course proper only 
English is tanght, with ancient and modern languages in the classical and scientific 
courses. Model training departments are reported at all the schools, with grades 
ranging from kindergarten through primary, intermediate, and advanced depart- 
ments. The normal schools are practically open to any properly qualified and duly 
appointed candidates who may desire to avail themselves of such advantages. Per- 
sous desiring to attend consult the school commissioner of their district, and his rec- 
ommendations are made to the State superintendent of public instruction, whose ap- 
proval constitutes an appointment. Entrance examinations are required of all stu- 
dents. Tuition and the use of all text-books are free, and the amount of fare neces- 
sarily paid in coming by public conveyance to the school is refunded to those who re- 
main afull term. Normal students pledge themselves to teach in the public schools 
of the State for as long a period, at least, as that spent in the school. Appropriate 
diplomas are offered on the satisfactory completion of each course of study, which 
serve as licenses to teach in the public schools of the State. 

The Normal College of New York City reports an enrollment of 1,620 female pupils, 
with 66 instructors, being the largest normal school in the United States. e de- 
mand for admittance has been so great that a rule was passed limiting the number of 
admissions to 600 in any one year. In the admission of students it was deemed wisest 
to institute a purely competitive examination and admit the 600 in the order of merit, 
without regard to any fixed per centum, except that no candidate could be admitted 
unless she answered three-quarters of the questions proposed. <A high standard, how- 
ever, with compatatively easy questions was established, but the result proved a dis- 
appointment. It was subsequently determined that the entrance examinations should 
consist of comparatively difficult questions, and to admit all who received an average 
of seventy-five. Of the total number of graduates since the establishment of the col- 
lege (3,700), about one-half are now doing good work in the common schools of New 
York City, in which they occupy 4ll positions from that of the lowest primary teacher 
up to that of principal. When deaths, marriages, and removals from the city are 
taken into account this is an excellent showing, and clearly proves that almost all 
the graduates sooner or later obtain positions. 

The course of study covers a period of 4 years, and tuition is free to all students. 
The instruction is comprehensive and thorough, and includes, in addition to the 
studies in English, Latin, French, German, history, higher mathematics, drawing, 
music, natural, mental, and moral science, with methods of teaching and practice in 
the training department during the last two years. In the two modern languages, 
French and German, the work has been so thoroughly done that there is now no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining graduates well qualified to instruct children in the common 
schools in these subjects, and thus dispensing with the services of special teachers. 
Special mention is also made of the marked suocess achieved in the department of 
free-hand drawing and original design. Beautiful work has been done by the grad- 
uates, which some of them have sold for fair prices.® 


1 echoo! Journal, New York City, October 15, 1887. 
2 Thid. : 
3 Report of the President. 
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New York City has a teachers’ mutual benefit association, which received in June 
1887, a donation of $3,000 from a friend of the cause. Hereafter one-half of the receipts 
of this association are to go to retired members, women that have taught for 35 years 
and inen that have taught for 40 years. i 

Albany has a teachers’ training class, which has become an indispensable adjunct 
to the systeni of schools in that city. The city superintendent reports that the good 
effects of the training school are felt to-day in cvery school room in the city for 
aside from the direct benefit given to its eraciuates, the principles and metlyods incul- 
cated have permeated the whole corps of teachers.2 The school was organized for 
2 terms under the direction of the offico of the regents of the university, who appro- 
priated the customary amount of $500 for maintaining the class. The certificate of 
that body is issued to the graduates. The course of study extends through 1 year, and 
there is practically no instruction in subject matter, the whole time being given to 
the theory and practice of teaching. The instruction for the past year included music, 
drawing, schcol economy, and civil government, United States history, and physiology 
for members of the class who had not passed the regents’ examination in these studies, 
with methods in primary branches. Each member of the class has given lessons in 
the class on assigned subjects, and has observed 1 month and taught a number of 
weeks in a primary and a grammar schocl designated for the purpose, All the mem- 
bers of the class have voluntarily given exira tine to teaching in the preparatory 
class of the primary school in periods of from 1 weelc to several months, thus exhib- 
iting a commendable desire to obtain all tho benefit possible. Tuition is free to 
residents of the city, while others are charged $75 anuually. 

Meetings of teachers for the purpose of discugsion and mutual improvement have 
been held regularly during the school year, to the great advantage of all who at- 
tended. 

Brooklyn has a training schoo], occupying 4 rccms in one of the primary schools of 
the city, which constitutes the model primary school. One year’s course of study is 
devoted to strictly professional! subjects, reviewing only the elementary studies, and 
doing this for the purpose of exhibiting improved methods of instruction. The work 
of the pupil-teachers embraces, first, the study of the principles of education, school 
government, and methods of instruction; second, the cbservation of work done by 
the model teachers in the primary classes; third, actual experience in teaching, each 
pupil-teacher being required to successfully instruct a primary class for at least 10 
weeks before receiving a diploma. Tuition is fice, and only holders of “B” certifi- 
cates are admitted to the training school as pupil-teachers. These certificates are 
granted after examination in the grammar studies, with algebra, geometry, astron- 
omy, and natural philosophy. Graduates of the training school may be appointed to 
any primary grade, and their experience in the training school shall entitle them to 
be credited as having had 2 years’ experience as teachers in the public schools. 
Although the pupil-teachers have no guarantee of an appointment upon the comple- 
tion of their course in the school, yet the number secking admission is larger than 
can be admitted, and those in attendance seem to be controlled by a single purpose, 
that of properly fitting themselves for positions as teachers.° 

The city superintendent is required to call the principals of the schools together 
at least twice in each year for the purpose cf consulting with and directing them 
in the discharge of their duties, and he has also authority to call heads of depart- 
ments and teachers together at such times and places as he may think proper for the 
purpose of instructing them in the principles and methods of teaching. There is a 
teachers’ association in this city. 

Rochester.— Regarding the normal class in this city the superintendent says: “A 
kufficient number of those who have received training class diplomas have already 
been employed in our schools to give opportunity for judging of the practical results 
of this preparatory training; and facts prove, what reason would indicate, that the 
average graduate of the training class gets an intelligent hold of her work in very 
much less time than was required by those of equal scholarship and ability who used 
to enter the teacher’s calling without any special preparation.”® A more extended 
notice of this training classisfonnd elsewhere. ‘The only certificates now recognized 
by the school board of this city, besides those issued to graduates of the training class, 
are New York State College and Normal School certificates. 

Syracuse training school admits only graduates of the high school, or others having 

-had equal literary advantages, the required standard being 75 per cent. upon the 
enirance examination. The course extends through one school year, and is divided 
into two ternis’ work. The first term comprises a course in history, mental philosophy, 
methods of teaching arithmetic, geography, language, history of education, with 
something of practice in teaching. The second term’s work coriprises more fully the 
theory and practice of teaching with the stndy of methods. The practice of teaching 
is under the criticism of the training teacher, and is thorough. ‘The philosophy and 


iNew England Journal of Education, June 16, 1887. 2 Annual Report. 
3 Report of the City Superintendent. 
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history of education is continued and applied. At the end of the course the candi- 
dates are examined upon these subjects and upon their ability to handle classes and 
conduct recitations. To all who are able to stand the required test the board of edu- 
cation grants certificates of qualification to teach in the city schools. Tuition is free 
to residents, and others are charged $34 annually. At present not less than from 25 
to 50 per cent. of the teachers in the city schools are graduates from this training 
school.! 

Monthly teachers’ meetings were held according to regulations during the year with 
more than customary regularity in attendanee. ‘The meetings have usually been in- 
teresting, and such topics have been considered and discussed as should call for 
earnest consideration of every one engaged in teaching. During the year teachers 
have hau the privilege of listening to five or six addresses from prominent men en- 
gaged in work similar to their own, and of participating in the discussion of those 
topics which are intimately connected with the every-day work of the school room. 
This feature of work has existed from the beginning of the city organization, and 
has been an important aid in building up theschool system, and in unifying the work 
of the various schools and departments.! 

Appropriation is provided bylaw for the instruction in academies and union schools 
in the science and practice of common school teaching. Each scholar instructed for 
the full term required by law in such classes, who has passed the preliminary exami- 
nation and also the final examination prescribed by the regents of the university, is 
considered competent to teach in the common schools of the State. A testimonial ig 
granted to such a student, which, when endorsed by any school commissioner, con- 
stitutes a certificate to teach in the district for une year, which certificate, at suc- 
cessive expirations thereafter, may be re-endorsed and made valid for a period not to 
exceed three years after each endorsement. 

Auburn.—Theory and practice of teaching is an elective study in the fourth year at 
the high school. Canandaigua.—Provision is made in the academical departiuent for 
a normal course of one year, with free tuition to non-resident pupils. Corning has 
monthly teachers’ meetings. Gloversville had monthly teachers’ meetings aud also 
a teachers’ association for reading and discussing standard educational books and for 
the study of English literature. Ithaca has general teachers’ mectings on the first. 
Saturday of each school year, and at other times thereafter. 

Jamestown.—The Jamestown Union School and Collegiate Institute has a special 
normal department, which is organized at the opening of the fall term. The course 
of instruction consists of lectures semiweekly by the superintendent and class reci- 
tations in those subjects required by the regents. Three terms are required to com- 
plete the course, two terms for those who have tauglit one or nore terms successfully, 
"'wenty-five members of the class will receive their tuition free for one term. Stu- 
dents completing the course of instruction receive teachers’ diplomas of the first or 
second grades according to qualifications. At least twelve teachers’ meetings are 
held each term, at which all the teachers are required to be present. Kingston Acad- 
emy has a normal class, taught duriiy the fall and winter terms. Lansingburg had 

tcachers’ meetings aversging two a mouth; also a local teachers’ association, which 
met monthly for cass work and discussion. ‘Two meetings of the Rensselaer County 
Teachers’ Association were held, and the schools were closed during institute week. 
Newburg held general monthly teachers’ meetings, and also monthly grade meet- 
ings. Oswego has general teachers’ meetings during the first week of each term. [| 
Rome Frees Academy hgs a teachers’ class, the State paying for the instruction of all | 
the members. Teachers’ neetings are held monthly. Saratoga Srings has a train- 
ing class with daily practice in actual teaching throughout the year. Troy has 
monthly teachers’ meetings for primary, intermediate, and grammar grades separately, 
and also general meetings, with attendance obligatory on the part of the teach- 
ers, and the forfeiture of one-half day’s pay for absence from any meeting. The 
teachers of each school are required on one day in each term to visit other public 
schools of the city, and to send a written report of their observations to the superin- | 
tendent within one week thereafter. Utica deademy has a 2 years’ normal course, 
with certificate of the studies pursued. Frequent teachers’ meetings have been held 
curing the past year, and all teachers are required to attend the meetings of the Utica | 
Teachers’ Association, as well as nieetings culled by the superintendent. Watertown 
held 63 grade meetings for teachers during the year. Youkers has monthly as well { 
as occasional teachers’ meetings, 

The institute work in the State is one of vast importance. Although diffienlties in 
tho way of organization exist, no other plau has been suggested for keeping the great 
body of teachers up to the front in methods of instruction. For more effective work 
the State superintendent proposes to change froin county to district institutes, and 
hold but one a year; insist that every school in the district shall be closed while an 
institute is in progress, teachers required to attend and promptly paid during such [ 
atteudance; adapt the work as far as possible to the needs of the particular district, 
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and distribute a programme of the same to teachers 2 weeks before the institute; sup- 
ply the best and most practical instruction possible, and bring the normal school facul- 
ties into active coéperation in institute work, thereby securing their invaluable aid 
and leading them to a fuller appreciation of the needs of the system, 

The forty-second anniversary of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Eliza- 
bethtown, July 6-8, 1887. The second annual session of the State Association of 
Academic Principals convened at Syracuse, December 28, 1886. The State Association 
of School Commissioners and Superintendents met in the same city, January 19-21, 
1887. 

New York has a State teachers’ reading circle which was determined on at the 
meeting of school commissioners and city superintendents in 1885-86. ‘This circle is 
reported to have formed subordinate circles in most of the counties of the State, 


| teachers in Jarge numbers pursuing the prescribed course of reading, which extends 


a 


through three years, and relates to the history, science, and art of teaching and of 
school government.! 
; NORTH CAROLINA. 


The University of North Carolina has a limited normal course of three months, to 
which teachers are admitted without tuition by recent act of the Legislature. Con- 
nected with the city schools of Charlotte is a training school, from which most of the 
teachers are chosen. Raleigh has several private schools with normal departments, 
and teachers’ meetings are held at stated intervals during the school year. The aid 


from the Peabody fund has done much to create a healthy public sentiment in favor 


of public education The scholarships at the Normal College at Nashville are eagerly 
eeent after, North Carolina receiving fourteen. Six students graduated in the class 
of 1887. 

State normal schools for colored pupils are established at Fayetteville, New Berne, 
Plymouth, and Salisbury. The normal course covers three years, during which the 
pupils receive training in the art and methods of imparting instruction in the several 
branches of study taught in the public free schools of the State. The curriculum 
includes the common English branches, book-keeping, Latin, history, literature, sci- 
ence, algebra, geomciry, and theory and practice of teaching. Tuition is free to all 
residents of the State, and the text-books required are furnished as far as possible 
from the school library without charge. Salisbury reports a model department with 
33 pupils last session. ; 

The professional training of teachers is chiefly through the agency of State normal 
institutes, called ‘‘normal schools,” which have annual sessions of several weeks. 
The State appropriates $4,000 for each race, there being eight schools for white and 
five for colored teachers. The State superintendent urges the necessity for a regular 
normal college for white pupils, fo be so conducted as to allow the professors time 
to hold county institutes from two to three months every year.2. A State colored nor- 


| mal institute of 10 wecks was held at New Berne in the summer of 1887, with an attend- 


ance of 80 in normal and secondary grades. More than the usual number of county 
institutes are reported, and the impression seems to be gaining ground that the county 


| institutes are worth more to the State than are the normals.3 


The North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly met in fourth annual session at Morehead 
City, June 14-29, 1887. This meeting was one of the largest and most intelligent 


| assemblages of teachers ever seen in the South, with a membership of nearly 2,000. 
~The object of this assembly is ‘“‘to enable teachers to meet for discussion of educa- 
) tional questions, to give an opportunity to hear the opinions and methods of distin- 


guished specialists in the various departments of teachers’ work, to aid teachers in 


| Securing situations, and to afford the means of combined action in obtaining such 


educational legislation as the best interests of the State may demand.” 4 Meetings 
are held annually, with fees of $2 for males and $1 for females, the fund thus ob- 
tained to be used solely in defraying incidental expenses and in securing talented 
instructors for each assembly. ‘The chief topic discussed at tho last meeting was the 
need of a State normal college for both sexes. The committee appointed to present 
this matter before the Legislature was continued, with instructions to keep the subject 
before that body until the school was established. A resolution was adopted to estab- 
lish a school for the critical study of literature in connection with the assembly. 


| Through the liberality of some special friends of North Carolina education, a build- 


ing is to be erected at Morehead City for the use of the assembly, and is expected to 


| be ready for the session of 1888.° 


Teachers’ councils have been organized in many counties of the State. The colored 
teachers met at Raleigh, November 11, 1886, to consider the importance of a State 


| institution for training colored teachers and for the higher education of the colored 


youth of the State. 


1 Report of the State Superintendent, 1886. 4 Constitution of the Teachers’ Assembly. 
2 Report of the State Superintendent. 5 North Carolina Teacher, October, 1887. 
* Journal of Education, August 25, 1887. 
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The Teachers’ Reading Circle has an excellent course in history, biography, litera- 
ture, and professional study. 
OHIO. 


here is no State normal schoolin Ohio. The establishment of a normal depart- 
ment at the University of Ohio at Athens,and tho appointment of a professor of 
pedagogies, is said to be the first thing of the kind ever begun by the State Legisla- 
ture 1n Ohio.! 

There are several cities having training classes, and a number of private institutions 
which offer professional instruction for teachers. 

Tho course of study at the Cincinnati Normal School has been extended to 3 terms, 
covering @ peri: : of 14 years, or 15 school months. The subjects include the usual 
professional studies, with practice teaching under critic-teachers during the second 
and third terms in the practice department of the school. A course in German is 
offered in which the pupils receive the same instruction in the department of theory 
as the English pupils, with the exception of one hour a day, which is devoted to the 
study of theory in German. 

The subjects considered are pedagogics, including didactics, discipline, and methods 
of teaching German in the several grades, attention being given to German grammar 
and composition and methods of teaching these branches; German literature, in- 
cluding history of the German langnage, somo of the most celebrated authors, their 
lives and writings; German educators and their methods. ‘The pupils in the German 
course have practice also in the four grades of the practice school. 

Tuition is free to residents of Cincinnati, who must be graduates of the high schools 
or pass satisfactory examinations in all the branches included in assistant teachers’ 
certificates, the theory and practico of teaching exceptcd. Non-residents are charged 
an annual fee of $40. Pupils who complete the course of instruction and training and 
pass satisfactory examinations receive certificates of graduation which entitle them 
to preference, other things being equal, for positions aa teachers in the public schools 
of the city. 

Clevelend has a training school for graduates of the high echools of that city or 
some other academic institution of equal grade. Regarding the value of this school 
the city superintendent says: “There can be no question thatthe training school 
has strongly tended to raise the average level of general culture and of professional 
ability of the teachers.”2 The course of study extends over1l year and comprises 
history of education, mental and moral science, and school management, with review 
studies, to which constant attention is paid as to the niethods of teaching the various 
subjects. Practical work is provided for all students under the direction of practice 
teachers. Instruction in German is provided for pupils who hava graduated in the 
German course in the high schoc!s, which is provided for pupils of German speaking 
parents. Practice ia likewise afforded in the German department of the model school. 
Tuition is free to residents, while others are charged an annual fee of $40. The 
graduates of the training school do not have prefcrence over others in appointments 
to schools, Thereis a pedagogical society in this city holding regular mouthly meet- 
ings from October to Bay. 

Columbus has a normal school which consists of a separate department of one year 
with two divisions—a department of theory and a department of practice. A class 
of 13 female pupils is reported at the normal schoul for 1887, of whom 11 received 
Ciplomas at the end of the course. ‘There are 3 practice schools connected with 
the normal school, and each normal pupil targht 10 weeks. Tuition is free to resident 
graduates of the high school and others of equivalent qualifications, who pass satis- 
factory examinations and declare their intention of becoming teachers—to teach, if 
practicable, in Columbus echools for three consecutive years, provided their services 
are needed. Non-residents of the city pay a tuition fee of $10. A diploma from the 
training schoo] exempts the holder from further examination, provided the person 
has reasonable success in teaching aud governing aschool, and the term of service 
is understood to be fora consecutive number of years. Graduates of the normal 
school have no preference in appointment over others of equivalent qualifications. 
Separate teachers’ meetings are held for English and German teachers. 

Dayton Normal School continues to do excellent work in indoctrinating true theos 
ries of education and modes of teaching, and in the arts of management suited to the 
grades for which the young ladies are trained, and in which they have opportunity 
to practice, The minimum course of study covers a period of 1 year, and tuition is 
freo. The practice rooms consist of a first grade room and @ mixed second and third 
grade room, and in immediate connection there is a German room of first, second, 
and third grades in charge of a regular teacher. Dayton teachers held a social 
meeting once a month, and for the literary part are studying Ohio history. 

Geneva Normal School offers a special teachers’ course, and if desirable, students can 
study the languages and higher mathematics in the regnlar classes. 


1School Journal, December 11, 1386. * Teport of the City Superintendent, 1835-23 
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Steubenville has a normal and training school in which each pupil takes turn, 1 month 
at a time, in the training school, which consists of 2 rooms in charge of the training 
teacher. The pupils are detailed in alphabetical order, and are on duty about three 
times during the year. The minimum time for completing the course in the normal 
and training school is 1 year. . 


Zanesville has a normal school with a course of instruction in both theory and prac- 


. tice extending over 1 year. Any resident of the city, upon satisfactory examination, 


may attend the school free of charge, others paying an annual tuition fee of $40. The 
class is Himited to 20 in number, beginning with the highest in rank of scholarship 
and admitted in order after. One month is devoted to the practical work of teaching, 
for which purpose 2 schools are specially designated and located in tne building of the 
normal school. Graduates have preference in appoiniment as teachers, other things 
being equal, and such graduation is considered equivalent to 1 year’s practical experi- 
ence in the estimation of salary. An average of 80 per cent. in the studies of the 
year is required for graduation, and after 1 year’s successful teaching a diploma is’ 
given. General teachers’ meetings are held every 4 weeks, and the normal pupils are 
required to attend all regular meetings. 

Lancaster.—Soon after the opening of the schools in September, 1886, a class com- 
posed of all the teachers in the city schools, together with some who were not teach- 
ers, was organized and took up the study of Sully’s psychology. This class met every 
2 weeks during the fall and winter, and made commendable progress in the study. 
In addition to psychology, the teachers took lessons in vocal music, and some were 
members of a Chautanqua reading circle, while others read educational periodicals. 
Teachers are allowed one-half day during the year for school inspecticn. 

Canton has teachers’ meetings every 2 weeks, with a penalty of $1 for unexcused 
absence, and 50 cents for each tardiness, 

Newark has general,teachers’ meetings on the Saturday preceding the opsning of 
schools at the beginning of the school year, and as soon after the close of each school 
month ; also general and sectional meetings. 7 

Norwalk has weekly teachers’ meetings, and also special meetings at the call of the 
superintendent. 

Salem teachers holding 2 or 3 years’ certificates may have the same renewed upon 
passing satisfactory examinations in psychology and general history as laid ont in 
the Ohio teachers’ reading course. General grade meetings are held monthly; also 


_report meetings, and the Teachers’ Reading Circle has weekly sessions. 


Sandusky teachers have stated meetings and opportunity for school inspection. 

Springfield has an annual teachers’ institute and teachers’ associations. For a few 
years past normal work has been attempted in connection with the regular work of 
the schools, and the city superintendent advises a moro thorough organization and 
liberal provision for this department. 

Chillicothe, Ironton, Massillon, and Xenia afford their teachers opportunity for visits 
of school inspection. 

Ohio has many teachers’ associations. During April, 1887, 7 mectings of teachers 
were held in different parts of the State for discussion of educational topics, and 3 
more were announced for the first half of May. 

The forty-first annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Asseciation was held July 
28-30, 1887, at Akron, where the association was organized in 1847. A special resolu- 
tion was adopted that there should be appropriate.exercises in all the schools of 
Ohio in connection with the centennial celebration of the first settlement of the State, 
and it was urged that this subject be presentedin all the institutes to be held during 
the year. The North-western Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Lima, December 
28-29, 1886; the South-western Association at Cincinnati, January 29, 1887; the 
North-western Association at Ashtabula, May 14, 1887; the South-eastern Association 
at Middleport in November, 1886; and the Central Association at Columbus, Novem- 
ber 12~13, 1886. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, founded in 1883, was the first organized State 
reading circle in the United States. At the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
at Akron, in June, 1887, 99 members of the circle were reported as having finished the 
4 years’ course of reading and were given diplomas. Membership in the circle was re- 
ported at 1,120, with a balancein the treasury of about $130. 


OREGON. 


Normal schools are established by law at Ashland, Drain, Monmonth, and Weston. 
Returns, however, have been received from the first two only. ‘The school at Ash- 
land, for the first time in its history, will be conducted under the auspices of the 
State board of education, during the coming session. The course of study in these 
schools covers 2 period of from 2 to 4 years, and consists of elementary, advanced, and 
professional work, with a collegiate department at Monmouth. Model schools are 
reported at Ashland and Drain. Free scholarships, apportioned among the different 
counties, are established at these schools, candidates being required to sign a pledge 
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to teach and pass such an examination as will entitle them to second-grade certifi- 
cates. Diplomas of tbe normal schools are equivalent to State educational diplomas, 
good for 6 years, and after teaching that length of time, graduates are entitled to life 
diplomas. 

State teachers’ institutes are held in the several judicial districts of the State, and 
are usually largely attended by teachers and people. County institutes were held in 
14 counties during the past 2 years, and the increased attendance indicates the 
growing popularity of. these assemblies. Among the good results of institute work 
noticeable in the State, which applies also to other States, the superintendent of 
public education mentions that the best teachers are always present at the institute 
and are active in its support and emphatic iniis approyal. The best educators from 
college, university, academy and high.school are also id attendance and active in the 
work; school directors, impressed with the neceasity of employing the best teachers, 
attend the institutes tor the very purpose of securing the best qualified and enter- 
prising teachers; and the energetic efforts of county superimtendents to improve 
their schools is also the means of arousing in the minds of school officers and people 
a renewed and lasting interest in the public schools.! 

The State Tenehers’ Association held a meeting at Yaquina City, July 6-9, 1886, 
which was more largely attended than ever before, having 420 teachers enrolled. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tho results of normal training in this State are comprehensively summarized by 
the State superintendent. He says that the commendable service now being ren- 
dered in the public schools of that Commonwealth by teachers who have had the ad- 
vantages of normal school ¢raining is the best evidence that can be offered in proof 
of the fact that these schools are coéperating in the work of education within their 
proper and legitimate sphere. he marked increase in the number of earnest and 
faithful students in attendance during the past year shows that the State normal 
schools as @ whole are regarded by thoughtful people with growing favor, and are 
proving themselves worthy of o most generous support.? 

There are il State normal schools, besides the Girls’ Normal School of Philadelphia, 
and various training schools and high schools with normal courses throughout the 
State. The course of study at the State normal schools covers a period of 2 and 3 
years, while at the Philadelphia schoo} the fourth, or post-graduate year, is devoted 
exclusively to practice work in the schools. Tuition is charged at all the State in- 
stitutions, but the law appropriates to every student over 17 years of age who shall 
sion a declaration of intention to teach in the common schools of the State the sum 
of 50 cents per week, and every studout who upon graduation shall sign an agree- 
ment to teach in the common scboe}s of the State 2 full years receives the sum of $50. 
The course of instruction, as recently revised and approved by the State authorities, 
consists of an elementary course of 2 years and a scientific course of 1 year addi- 
tional, which arrangement appears to meet with general approval. Academic courses 
are also established for students desiring to enter college. Admission to the senior 
class of the professional course is determined by examination in the junior studies, 
with the exception of pedagogy, the examination being held by the State board of 
examiners, and being final for those studies. Studenis passing this examination 
successfully are given certificates which entitle the holders to admission into the 
senior class in any State noryal school of Pennsylvania at the beginning of any 
senior year. Diplomas are awarded on the completion of both the elementary and 
scientiiic courses. Normal school diplomas are teachers’ certificates of highest grade, 
conferring the right for life to teach, without further examination, in the common 
schools of the State. 

A new State normal school for the thirteenth district, at Clarion, was opeued April 
12, 1887, with nearly 150 students and a faculty of 10 instrnctors. ‘The Carrier 
Seminary, in operation at that place, formed the basis for the school. Two large 
3-story dormitories were erected, with all modern appliances for comfort and con- 
venience, and provision has been made for furnishing the library. The chief fact 
to be noted in connection with the Bloomsburg school is the opening in January of 
the building for the use of the model school and of the teachers’ classes. At the Cal- 
ifornia State Normal School a large extension to the ladies’ dormitory was completed 
and partly occupied before the close of the year. The grounds also have been im- 
proved, The school at Edinborough has a model school divided into ten grades, 
from primary to grammar grades. ‘here is an armory for military drill in stormy 
weather, while on fair days the young men drill onthecampus. Thelibrary of 6,500 vol- 
umes continues a prominent feature cf theschool. Itis open every day in the year, and 
a librarian devotes her entire time to its care. Improvements have been made in the 
heating arrangements at this school. At Indiana important improvements have been 
made within the year iu regard io heating and ventilation. Other improvements of 
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value are now in progress and will be completed in time for next year. Much empha- 
sis is placed upon the training department at this institution, and many kindergarten 
features have been recently introduced in connection therewith. At the opening of 
the third term at Kutztown, on the first Monday in April, the school took possession 
of the new building containing a chapel, dining hall, and additional dormitories and 
recitation rooms. Notwithstanding these increased accommodations, upwards of 40 
young men were compelled to room and board outside of the buildings. Among the 
pe uances recently purchased is a solar camera with a large collection of weil selected 

des. This is used as an aid in teaching geography, and it is intended to be utilized 
also for the purpose of showing microscopic objects to an entire class during the reci- 
tations in botany and physiology. The Central State Normal School at Lock Haven 
received an extra appropriation from the Legislature of $15,000, with which the south 
wing of the building has been finished. That portion of the building which has been 
in use from the beginnin g has been also thoroughly renovated. Additions have been 
made to the teaching force at the Mansfield school. Ten post-graduates were in at- 
tendance last year, and all departments of the school are full. More apparatus and 
furniture have been added to the modei school, and the plan of work in this depart- 
ment has been very much improved. Every teacher is required to make careful prep- 
aration for every recitation, including both matter and method. A plan of the week’s 
work is submitted to the principal, and he observes whether it be correct and sees 
that it is put into execution. At Millersville improvements have been completed to 
the approximate amount of $16,000. Much interest and enthusiasm is manifested 
among the students, extra work ‘being done in addition to the required studies. An 
unusually large number of resident graduates attended the school during the summer 
session and pursued studies of the scientific course and reviewed others, <A read- 
ing room has recently been opened at this school. At Shippensburg the libraries 
have been increased. The building has been thoroughly repaired during the summer 
and is now in first class condition as to convenience and comfort. The attendance 
is large and the standard of scholarship has been raised, and the students generally 
have manifested a spirit of earnest attention to work. At West Chester additions 
and improvements have been made to new buildings. A new chapel has been erected, 
with fixed seats for 1,000 persons; the total cost ‘of all improvements made durivg 
the year will amount to more than $40,000. The new course of study has added at least 
one-half a year to the length of the course and fully a yeartoits value. High school 
graduates generally plan to be there 2 years and are well satisfied if they can finish 
the course in that time. In addition to the careful study of psychology, methods of 
instruction, school management, and history of education, the graduatin, g classes musi 
now read carefully, and under close supervision, half a dozen of the leading works 
onpedagogy. These they all buy, and thus make a creditable beginning towards 
professional libraries of their own. This has proved to be a most valuable feature of 
the course. Model schools are in operation at ail the State normal schools. 

The Philadelphia Normal School for Girls has a 3 years’ course of professional study 
and 1 yearof practice additional. Only residents of the city and those having been 
pupils of the twelfth grade in the public schools are admitted. The school is crowded 
to its utmost capacity, and the principal urges the importance of increasing the age 
of admission from 14 years. A kindergarten department has been recently estab- 
lished. A notable feature of the curriculam at this school is the teaching of sewing, 
cutting, and fitting. An examination in this branclt of work is held at “the close of 
the 4 years’ course of study, and a tria! certificate of qualification as teacher of sew- 
ing for] yearis awarded to each member of the fourth year class who obtains an 
average of 80 per cent. or upwards. At the expiration of a year’s teaching on the 
part of the holder of this trial certificate it becomes void unless evidence of satisfac- 
tory teaching is furnished, when the certificate ig made permanent. The fourth year 
students enter the school of practice as teachers immediately after graduation in the 
normal school, and give instruction at intervals during half the year. Principals’, 
assistants’, and trial certificates are awarded to those completing the fourth year, in 
the order of their scholarship. 

Teachers’ institutes now stand upon their own merit. Proper remuneration is given 
to teachers for attendance, and all schools are closed during the time of the institute. 
They are of inestimable value to the school work, and carry with them wide-spread 
educational power. Not only are teachers encouraged and benefited by them, but 
whole communities come under their influence, and the educational authorities can 
find no surer way to reach the mass of the people than through their instrumentality. 

Many of the counties have local institutes, educational meetin es, teachers’ associa- 
tions, and reading circles. Allentown held semimonthly meetings, the primary grades 
studying Brooks’ Normal Methods of Teaching. Altoona has a teachers’ reading circle. 
Beaver Falts has stated teachers’ meetings. Bethlehem has semimonthly meetings, 
and Tate’s Philosophy of Education was the subject for special study during the year. 
There is a teachers’ library in this city. Bristol has primary teachers’ meetings twice 
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a month, and meetings once a month for teachors of other grades; in addition to these 
an institute is held by the teachers. Chambersburg had a normal class during the past 
year composed of the younger teachers, and the improvement made is indicated by a 
rise in the grade of certificates grantcd at the last examination. At Chester the fifth 
year at the high school is devoted to a normal class, which reviews all branches named 
on teachers’ provisional certificates. Practicc is given in conducting recitationsin the 
high school at the call of the principal, and by observation in the lower grades under 
direction of the superintendent. Two meetings of the district institute are held each 
school month, except the monthof May. aston has local teachers’ institutes. rie 
has a teachers’ training class of one year’s study, for high school graduates. Four 
recitations of 14 hours have been held weekly, but a convenient room for recitation 
and practice is needed. Institutes are also held in this city. Hazleton has institutes 
and a reading circle, subdivided into several local clubs. Lancaster teachers have 
general mectings monthly, and primary grade meetings usually semimonthly. There 
is a teachers’ library in this city. Johnstown held 5 teachers’ meetings during the 
cerm, 3 of these being institute meetings. At cach, two class drills were given on 
subjects regarding which assistance had been asked by some teachers. Aleadville 
teachers met as an institute every Monday evening during the year, and made a special 
study of Sully’s Psychology. Nanticoke high school has a normal course for post- 
graduates, embracing methods of teaching, mental science, and the history of educa- 
tion. Norristown reports the regular district institute as having been continued at 
stated times, and in addition to the regular school work, a number of teachers organ- 
ized a class for the study of psychology. This study formed part of the exercises of 
the institute. Philadelphia’s city superintendent is authorized to dismiss grammar and 
consolidated schools two half-days during each term, and all schools of lower grade 
four half-days each term, for the purpose of holding tcachers’ meetings; he is also aa- 
thorized to hold such mectings at other times when the schools are not in session. 

tymouth township has monthly district institutes, and professional works are recom- 
mended for perusal at the beginning of the year. Jeading training school was organ- 
ized a year ago, but the work was interrupted in the middle of the year. The school 
will be opened again in September, 1887, A tcachers’ institute is held separate from 
the annual county institute. Scranton has a normal course, tanght during the second 
year at the high school. Monthly institutes are held, and at the close of the winter 
term an annual institute continuing for 1 week. No teacher will be employed here- 
after except high school graduates who have completed the normal course, or grad- 
uates of the State normal schools. Sharon held monthly meetings, and weekly meet- 
ings in some grades, and in others once in 2 weeks. Shenandoah has weekly teachers’ 
meetings. Springboro high school ofters professional instruction during a part of its 
course for those intending to become teachers. Tamaqua held district institutes, 
Wilkes Barre has district institutes, and all the teachers but one are reported to be 
regular readcrs of educational journals. Tho total for the year was 576 monthlies 
and 8384 wecklies. JVilliamsport has a monthly institute, held on Saturdays, with the 
session the same length as the regular school hours. Visits to other schools for in- 
spection are allowed. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Clearfield, July 5-7, 1887. 

Pennsylvania has a State teachers’ reading circle, with elementary and advanced 
courses of reading. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


The State Normal School at Providence is gaining year by year a firmer position 
among the prime factors of education in the State. The past year has been one of 
most gratifying prosperity, and the school has been full to its utmost capacity. The 
course of study 1s academic rather than professional, which is made necessary by the 
needs of the pupils who enter. These come from localities where there is no high 
school or other good secondary school, and are hence defective in scholarship. It is 
recommended to furnish academic instruction of a first-class high school course and 
then form the normal class of high school graduates and those of equal scholarship. 
Graduates of the Providence, Newport, and other aceredited high schools will be 
admitted to the last year, and if their work is satisfactory they will be graduated 
at the end of the year. This course includes the common school branches, with 
higher and professional studies. The general course occupies three years, with no 
foreign language in either course. Special attention is paid to the preparation and 
delivery of original papers on pedagogical themes. Saturday classes are held, to 
which teachers occupied during the week are admitted. Pupils have practice in 
teaching and opportenities for observation in the kindergarten and public schools 
of the city. Tuition is frec to all who complete the course of study with the inten- 
tion of teaching in the public schools of the State. Students are aided by a mileage 
appropriation of $1,500, which is distributed among those pupils residing in the State 
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at a distance from Providence cxceeding 5 miles. Pupils boarding in tho city are 
entitled to the same mileage as if they came fromhome. The aid furnished to any one 
pupil can not exceed $40 aunually, Text-books needed for reference are furnished in 
part by the school. . 

Cumberland allows two half-days each term for school inspection. ast Providence 
held teachers’ meetings, and “Hxeter and Hopkinton had local institutes. Newportschool 
board has declared by vote that in the selection of ucw teachers they will hereafter 
give the preference, other things being equal, to normal graduates. This city had 
various meetings during the past year—a most practical institute, a course of twelve 
valuable lessons upon reading, the week’s session of the American Institute of In- 


struction in the summer, a course of suggestive lessons upon the principles of teach- - 


ing by the president of the State Normal School, and recently a fortnightly liter- 
ary club has been formed numbering 1€0 members, which includes nearly all the 
teachers, and exacts from them at least one-half hour of home study daily. Paw- 
tucket has a normal teachers’ class to which only graduates of high or normal schools 
are admitted. ‘The plan followed last year was to sccure a good primary teacher of 
experience and place under her charge three young ladies at a small salary cach, who 
should perform most of the work of teaching the two primary rooms of that building, 
making the training teacher responsible for the character of the work done. A local 
teachers’ institute was held in October. Tiverton has monthly meetings of teachers. 
The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction is the oldest and one of tho largest of 
the State teachers’ associations. It partakes more of the character of an institute 
than of aconvention. The ferty-second annual mecting was held at Providence, Oc- 
tober 28-30, 1886. 

A State teachers’ reading circle, in which the tcachers have shown much interest, 
has been formed as a recent outgrowth of the Instiiute of Instruction. The one great 
object of this organization is to secure the circulation among the teachers of im- 
portant works on the subject of teaching and of educational training. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The white teachers of South Carolina are asking for a State normal school for 
white teachers, and rapid strides are being made in accomplishing the desired end. 
The founding of the Winthrop Training School for Teachers at Columbia marks a 
new era in the cducational histery of the State. The schoolis named in honor of Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, through whose influence chiefly the Peabody appropriation of 
$1,500 was secured which made the establishmeng of the school possible. The first ses- 
sion opened November 15, 1886, and 14 young ladies graduated atits close. The school 
occupied the chapel of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary free of charge, but dur- 
ing the year 1887-88 it wiil be established in a new schoo! building which can be fitted 
up according to the wants of the school. The annual session is coincident with that 
of the city schools, the normal course being completed in onc year. The studies inciude 
the usual common school branches, natural and mental science, science and history of 
education, with methods and practice of teaching. <A model school is connected with 
the institution. One student from each county, selected by the county board of ex- 
aminers, is admitted free of tuition; other pupils are charged $2 monthly. Diplomas 
are awarded upon completion of the course, equivalent to first-grade State certificates, 
without further examination. 

The Saturday Normal School at Charieston hasa course of 4 years’ study, with free 
tuition. South Carolina College at Columbia offers a 2 years’ course preparatory for 


the profession of teaching. Of the 10 Peabedy scholarship students aliowed this State - 


at the Nashville Normal College, 3 students were graduated at the close of the last 
session. 

Claflin University at Orangeburg, the colored department of the State University, 
has a normal course of 3 years. Hor those who can not take the full course there will 
be organized at the beginning of each spring term a special teachers’ class in theory 
and practice of teaching. The advantages of this course, together with the regular 
normai course, will be open to, teachers free of charge.! Five other institutions in 
the State report normal instruction for colored teachers. About 500 students are in 
attendance at all these schools.? 

The State made no appropriation for normal institutes during the past year. 
Through the liberality of the Peabody Fund an inter-county institute of 2 weeks was 
held at Williamston. About 150 teachers from all parts of the State were present. 
A similar institute was held at Sumter, and others elsewhere, reaching no less than 
500 teachers. 

A State institute for colored teachers was held under the same auspices at Column- 
bia. County institutes are held in many counties of the State, and have created an 
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enthusiastic interest in the cause of education that must result in a better pecuniary 
and moral support of the schools. ‘ 

Columbia reports its teachers laboring to perfect themselves more and more by study 
and investigation for the work of their profession. The psychological laws and the 
pedagogical principles which underlie all true teaching have been a special subject 
of study with them during the year, to the improvement of the schools in instruc- 
tion and discipline. White’s Elements of Pedagogy and Page’s Theory and Practice 
of Teaching have been read and discussed at teachers’ meetings in addition to the 
educational works and journals read privately. Monthly teachers’ meetings are held 
for each race. . 

State teachers’ associations separate for the races are in operation, and hold annual 
meetings during the sessions of their respective institutes. 

Reading circles are reported in some of the counties. 


e TENNESSEE. 


The State Normal College at Nashville, which constitutes the literary department 
of the University of Nashville, has been in operation as a normal school since 1875. 
lt is designed for the professional education and training of teachers, and ‘‘ practice 
in all grades of instruction.” Support is received from the funds of the university, 
the Peabody education fund, and the State, The institution receives as students 
young gentlemen and ladies from any of the States, and combines with a State nor- 
mal school for Tennessee a normal college of bigh grade for the benefit of all the 
Southern States.! The trustees of the Peabody Fund distribute 114 scholarships an- 
nually among ten Southern States. These scholarships, of $200 each, are awarded 
by the State superintendents to persons not under 17 years of age, after competitive 
examination in the studies required for admission to the second year class, aud the 
candidates must give evidence of such knowledge of these branches as will justify 
omitting their further study. Students are again examined at the college with refer- 
ence to their classification.! An accepted candidate must give a pledge to remain at 
the college 2 years, and promise to teach at least 4 years in the public schools of his 
or her own State unless formally excused by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. ‘These scholarships will, in no case, be continued to students whose rank or 
standing is low, or who are otherwise lacking in promise of usefulness in the profes- 
sion. All students failing to complete their course of study according to the condi- 
tions prescribed, or to teach after graduation, are required to refund to the president 
of the college the amount of money received from the Peabody scholarship. The 
State of Tennessee receives 14 of these scholarships, and of the students holding these 
10 graduated in the class of 1887. 

Tuition is free at present, as no person is admitted to the privileges of the college 
who does not intend to teach. The course of instruction covers 3 and 4 years, 
and embraces a rapid review of the more elementary studies, with reference to the 
best ways of teaching them; a review of the more common of the higher branches 
of knowledge with the same object, and a careful study of such others as time and 
circumstances will permit, together with the general management of classes and 
schools, organization, government, discipline, etc. The fourth year, or baccalau- 
reate class, is intended solely for those having completed the regular senior class 
studies at the college, and includes advanced studies in mathematics, English liter- 
ature, Latin, psychology, drawing, designing, etc., with German. Students com- 
pleting satisfactorily the first 2 years of the course receive certificates, and those 
completing the entire course receive the diploma of the college with the degree 
‘Licentiate of Instruction.” This diploma is a State certificate, accepted without 
further examination by all the States holding scholarships at the college. Students 
who finish the fourth year may receive in addition the usual baccalaureate degree of 
the university. Asa provision for physical training, a commodious gymnasium has 
been erected and supplied with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus, and placed under the charge 
of competent and skilled directors, a gentlemanand alady. Attendance at the gym- 
nasium is required of all students, unless excused on the certificate of a physician. 

Chattanooga.—The city superintendent of schools is required to form a normal 
class, with special reference to the practical work of teaching and school government, 
which all teachers in the public schools must attend regularly. Other persons desir- 
ing to prepare themselves for teaching in the city schools may also be received as 
members of this class. 

Clarksville has normal meetings semimonthly for its teachers. 

Jackson has regular teachers’ meetings with continued courses of study. 

Nashville has a successful normal class with regular meetings. Mouthly teachers’ 
meetings are held, summer normals conducted, and a teachers’ association and a 
reading circle are also in active operation, : 

Teachers’ institutes for white and colored separate are held by the State superintend- 
ent in all parts of the State, and many counties have stated meetings of this character. 
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The twenty-third session of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Jackson, 
August 23-26, 1887. The importance of summer institutes was brought out at this 
meeting, and it was recommended that teachers failing to attend such institutes be 
deprived of their certificates. 

Tennessee has a State teachers’ reading circle, whicii is well organized and doing 
a good work. It has the confidence and support of the State board of education; 
so much so that it is ordered that “ membership im the cirele and completion of its 
course of reading shal] be recognized 1 in the future on the teachers’ certificates issued 
by county superintendents.” 

TEXAS. 


Texas has two State normal schools, one for each race, but more normal schools are 
needed in the State. The superintendent of public instruction recommends the im- 
mediate establishment of two more such schools for white teachers, one in west and 
ove in north Texas, and one for colored teachers in east Texas. 

Theo Sam Houston Normal Institute for white pupils is iocated at Huntsville. Of 
the influence of this school the State superintendent says: ‘‘Sam Houston Normal 
Institute continues to grow in merit. It has done a wonderful work for Texas, and, 
if liberally supported, will increase in usefulness each succeeding year. Teachers 
who have attended this institution may be found in every county and in almost 
every city. In every instance they are worthy and competent.”! The eighth annual 
session, 1+36-87, has been a prosperous one; more than 200 students, representing 
ninety-eight counties of the State, were enrolled. 

One State student from each senatorial and each representative district and nine 
from the State at large receive tuition, books, and board free for one year. Such as 
show decided ability for teaching, and pledge themselves to make teaching their pro- 
fession may, upon the recommendation of the principal, be reappointed for a second 
year. State students are required to stand a competitive examination. Pay stu- 
dents receive tuition and books free, but must pay their own board. All students 
pass the same examination for admission, take the same DE SOE and receive the 
same certificates and diplomas.? 

The course. of study is mainly professional, extending over 3 years, each year’s 
work, however, being made complete in itself as far as possible, Satisfactory com- 
pletion of the first year’s work entitles the student to a second-grade certificate, the 
second year’s work to a first-grade certificate, and the third to a diploma. 

Through the liberality of the Legislature, during the summer of 1887 the buildings 
were remodelled and greatly improved, and the apparatus and library increased by 
one-half, making the normal school the best equipped institution in the State with 
the exception of the university. 

From the beginning the institution has received generous aid from the Peabody 
Fund, and was, indeed, founded through the agency of Dr. Barnas Sears. This Fund 
has annually contributed from $3,000 to $7,000 to enable the best teachers to be secured 
and a normal school of a high order to be maintained. In addition, medals have 
been annually contributed to ‘be awarded to meritorious students, and for all these 
substantial encouragements the president and school authorities wake grateful men- 
tion. Nine scholarships are granted the State at the Nashville Normal College, and 
of the holders of these, 5 graduated in 1887. 

The Prairie View State Normal School for colored students is located at Hempstead. 
The State superintendent reports that it has a most excellent faculty and is doing 
splendid work. It has accomplished much in elevating the professional character 
of the colored teachers of the State.? The course of study extends through 2 vears. 
There were 23 graduates and more than 100 students in attendance last session. 

Galveston has normal classes for white and colored teachers. All public school 
teachers are required to attend, and others may be admitted upon conditions pre- 
acribed by the superintendent. Members of these classes, after passing the regular 
examination, are preferred in appointments, provided they have certificates. 

Houston High School has a normal course for pupils of the senior year, giving in- 
struction in the theory and practice of teaching. In addition, normal classes are held 
for the teachers of the city, attendance being compulsory. Pupils of the normal 
course in the high school are obliged to attend these mectings when required by the 
superintendent. Waco has normal classes for each race. Br enham, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, Houston, Palestine, and Sherman report teachers’ meetings and institutes at 
stated times. Several years ago the teachers of Houston organized a library associa- 
tion which has contributed largely to the efficiency and progress of the schools. 

Heretofore a summer normal institute has been conducted each year for the white 
teachers in each senatorial district, and for colored teachers in each Congressional 
district except the eleventh, which ‘has not a sufficient number of colored teachers to 
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organize au institute.! The Legislature, however, having failed to make an appro- 
priation for the usual summer normal schools, the regents of the State University at 
Austin tendered the use of the building, apparatus, and library during the month of 
August, 1887, to be used for that purpose. Excellent work in various lines was ac- 
complished and there was a large attendance of teachers, county judges, and city and 
county superiniendents. 

The white State Teachers’ Association met at Dallas, June 28-30, 1887, with an at- 
tendance of over 500 teachers. The colored State Teachers’ Association met at the 
same place, June 21-23, 1857, 

Several years ago the teachers of Houston organized a library association which 
has contributed largely to tho efficiency aud progress of the schools. 

Texas has a State teachers’ reading circle. 


UTAH. . 


The University of Deserct at Sait Lake City has a normal department which has 
been in successfal operation since its creation in 1875. This course was established 
onits present basis in pursuance of an act of the Legislature of Utah providing for 
the instruction of 40 normal students annually in the university free of charge for 
tuition, books, and apparatus. The law provides that such students shall be selected 
by the Territorial commissioner cf district schools from persons nominated by the 
boards of examination of the several counties. These nominations are usually 
the result of a competitive examination which is free to all persons in the county. 
The only condition attached to this provision is that for each year’s free tuition so 
received the stndents shall serve one year as district school teacher if required by 
their respective county superintendents. 

The course of study is designed principally for those intending to become teachers 
in the district schools. The instruction given is ofa practical character, embracing 
the every-day work of the teacher at school as well as that of parents in educating 
their children at home. The compiction of the course requires 2 years and the 
studies and their arrangement are approved by the Territorial commissioner of dis- 
trict schools as required bylaw. Normal students must take the studies in their pre- 
scribed order, and each student on completing the course receives a certificate of 
graduation. Sixteen graduates in the normal department are reported for 1887.2 

Teachers’ institutes are maintained in some of the counties but no recent reports of 
this work have been received. j 

VERMONT. 


Vermont has State normal schools at Castleton, Johnson, and Randolph. No recent 
data have been received from Castleton. At Johnson and Randolph there are 2 
courses, one of 2 vears and the cther of 14 years additional, the studies consisting of the 
usual elementary and professional branches, without any foreign language. Special 
attention is given to singing in general exercises and by classes, and during 1 term 
to methods of teaching singing. In view of the fact that professionally trained 
teachers with ability to teach some language other than English arein constant de- 
mand in high schools and academies, it is suggested that the norinal schools, in order 
to provide for this demand, be allowed to add one foreign language to the studies of 
the second course.° 

The higher standard in scholarship of teachers required by the progress made in 
the cducational field has necessitated the raising of the standard for admission to the 
normal schools. Theresult has been most satisfactory, and shows a gain in scholar- 
ship, which isa better preparation for doing strictly normal work. Every town in the 
State is entitled to 1 scholarship, and may have others not exceeding 10, “‘ provided the 
number of scholarships iu the 3 normal schools does not excced the nuinber of towns 
in the State.” Each scholarship is valued at $12 per term. Graduates who have re- 
ceived the benefit of scholarships must teach 2 years in the State. The diploma for 
completion of the first course of study is equivalent to a State certificate for 5 years, 
and that of the second course for 10 years,4 

Annual teachers’ institutes of 3 days are held by the State superintendent in any 
county where application is made by 15 to 25 teachers of that county. In addition to 
thé county institutes educational meetings of 1 day and evening, or longer, are fre- 
quently held. 

Rutiand has monthly teachers’ meetings, and 1 day each term is allowed for inspec- 
tion of other schools. 

The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held at West Randolph, 
January 27-29, 1887. A State teachers’ reading circle has been organized in con- 
nection with the “Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union.” Local circles have 
already been established under this in several towns of the State. ; 
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VIRGINIA. 


This State offers norma! training for white teachers at Farmville and the University 
of Virginia, and for colored teachers at Hampton and Petersburg. The State Female 
Normal School at Farmville is divided into three departments, the normal, or pro- 
fessional department proper; the preparatory school, which is simply a well-taught 
primary and grammar school; and a model school, which is composed of children 
under 10 years, who are instructed and trained by an expert model-school teacher. 
This model school is for the special benefit of the senior class of the normal depart- 
ment, who attend the school in sections, and there observe and teach, and receive 
practical instraction and criticism from the principal of the school. 

The normal department proper covers two years, and the six elementary branches 
required by law to be taught in every public school, constitute the main lines of study. 
Besides this staudard line of professional work, other studies are pursued with the 
design of assisting in the teaching of these primary studies.. Each line of elementary 
study is pursued to some extent into its Wigher continuations, and incidental studies 
are introduced. The philosophy of the mind, school management, and the theory 
and practice of teaching each branch, constitnte the regular course of separate pro- 
fessional study. One hundred and twenty-eight students are received from the State, 
who must be recommended by a county or city superintendent, after an approved 
examination on the six elementary studies. These pay no tuition or other school fees, 
but must sign a pledge to teach in the public schools of the State at least two years 
after leaving the norinal school. Other students from Virginia may be received on 
payment of $25 annual tuition, if their admission doey not interfere with the privi- 
leges of State students. Public school teachers are also allowed to attend by virtue 
of their licenses, without tuition fees, A legislafive appropriation of $15,000 served 
to erect and equip during the past year a commodious building, which furnishes 
much needed facilities in the way of lecture rooms, dormitories, etc. 

White male teachers and superintendents of the free schools of Virginia are ad- 
mitted to the schools of the academic department of the University of Virginia with- 
out payment of fees. The faculty of that instijution offers special courses of instruc- 
tion for such students in Latin, Greek, English, French, German, pure and applied 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, geography, and pedagogies, 
and they are also privileged to attend any of the regular classes in the academic de- - 

artment of the University free of charge. At the conclusion of the courses certifi- 
cates of attendance will be given by the several professors to those students whose 
work is approved. University dormitories will be assigned free of rent, in the order 
of application, as far as the vacant rooms willserve. During the past session about 
30 public school teachers of the State availed themselves of this offer and proved dili- 
gent, earnest, and successful in their studies.! 

Virginia receives 14 Peabody scholarships at the Nashville Normal College, and of 
the students filling these, 8 graduated in the class of 1637. 

The almost unparalleled career of usefulness and success of the Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute at Hampton, which aims to supply teachers for the colored schools 
of the middle Southern States and for the Indians, is known and recognized through- 
out the country. This institution reports 65 teachers and a total enrolment of 709 
negro and Indian students for the year ending June, 1837.22 Of these over 300 were 
normal students. In the organization of the school there seems to have been clearly in 
view the actual condition, the deficiencies, and wants of the negro race. Intellectual 
development was therefore by no means the only end, if even the leading end, aimed 
_at. Thosubstantial elements of personal character were recognized as the basis of 
improvement. Honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, industry, economy, and intelligence 
were to be developed and strengthened as absolutely essential to useful and worthy 
citizenship. Hence the courses of study—literary, industrial, normal—and the gov- 
ernment and discipline have been judiciously directed to these ends. The theory and 
the practice have been ccusistent, and the wisdom of both is vindicated by the results. 
The school is doing a great work. Its graduates are in active demand as teachers for 
the public sghools, and sare considered by school superintendents as among the 
best teachers to be had.2. Six hundred of its graduates and 200 of its under-grad- 
uates are said to be teaching abont 45,000 colored youth in public schools. Indus- 
trial as well as intellectual training is given by most of the teachers reared under 
these influences.? This institution is specially a training school for negro teachers 
and is not able to supply the demands which are made upon it. The teacher of a 
negro school must be able to earn his living by manual labor during the greater part 
ofthe year. This the Hampton graduates can do, because in the school they have 
had an industrial education. The cost of giving a year’s education at Hampton 
is but $70; the scholars practically earn their own living in the workshops and on 


18tate Report. 
* Report of the State Superintendent to the Trustees of the Peabody Fund. 
3 School Journal, New York City, July 16, 1887. 
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the farm. The farm contains 700 acres, and there are 32 buildings upon the premises, 


including 13 workshops. Improvements have been made during the past year in the © 


heating arrangements and the gas works. <A powerful new steam fire-engine, with a 
sudply of hose, was purchased last summer, and with a drilled fire-brigade is kept 
ready for emergencies. A partial endowment fund of $500,000—part of which. has 
been raised—is needed for the further enlargement and support of the school. 

The course of study occupies three years, and tuition is free. A training school 
furnishes the senior class with opportunity for daily observation and practice. The 
common branches are the main ones throughout the courss, and at the close of the 
term a three weeks’ institute is held as a special preparation for teaching. The in- 
dustrial arts are taught both sexes, the males having instruction in practical farming 
and in mechanic arts, commenced and continued throughout the entire course, from 
a day and a half to two days each week. The girlsspend an equal period of time in 
sewing and household industries. Labor is required of all for the sake of discipline 
and instruction. The school endeavors to,give each student over 18 years of age $5 
worth of work monthly, and $4 in work to each one under 18, This amount, how- 
ever, is not guaranteed, as the rate of wages varies according to the age of the stu- 
dent and the real value of the work done. In accordance with the law, 100 students 
are received from the public schools of Virginia free of tuition and room rent. 

The Virginia Norma] and Collegiate Institute at Petersburg was established by act 
of the General Assembly, for the higher education of the colored youth of the State, 
and with special reference to the training of teachers. Twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually are appropriated for its support. In addition, the Legislature of 1885-86 ap- 
propriated $32,000 for the completion of the building, and the entire edifice is expected 
to be ready for occupancy dnring 1887. Three departments, academic, normal, and 
preparatory, are in successful operation. The normal course covers 4 years—2 years 
being preparatory, and 2 years in the regular course. The studies are confined to the 
English branches exclusively, and are such as are adapted for the profession of teach- 
ing. Practice is afforded in the model school attached. The institution is open to 
pupils of both sexes, and 50 students are furnished with free tuition by the State, 
provided they promise to teach 2 years in Virginia after graduating. ‘The school does 
not furnish manual labor to the students, but a farm attached offers opportunity to 
industrious students to earn sufficient to pay a great part of their expenses. 

A suminer session of 5 weeks is established by law, intended as a teachers’ normal 
institute, where both the matter to teach and the mcthod of teaching may be obtained. 
The course of study is not fixed, but varies with the needs and demands of the teachers 
attending. For the most part the course includes the branches taught in the public 
schools. Thirty-eight males and 93 females were in attendance during the summer 
normal of 1887. 

During the past summer there were held in the State eight Peabody, two State, and 
a number of county institutes. The Peabody institutes were so distributed as to make 
them accessible to a large number of teachers at a comparatively small travelling 
expense. Some of them were in sections of the State where they had never been held 
before, and were specially intended to reach a class of teachers who had never enjoyed 
the benefits of such instruction. The attendance upon the institutes, considering the 
extreme heat of the season, was exceptionally large, and the work done highly satis- 
factory. Competitive examinations were held at the various institutes for white 
teachers to fill vacancies in eight of the Peabody scholarships at Nashville. 

The State superintendent says that what is needed in Virginia in regard to institutes 
is: a State appropriation for their support; a radical change in the plan of institute 


work, for instead of a few State institutes there ought to be one at least held annually . 


in each senatorial district, and if practicable, one in each county; a 4 years’ graded 
course of instruction, with propcr examinations required at the end of each year. 
Upon these examinations satisfactory certificates should be awarded for the first 3 
years, and a diploma for the fourth year, which should relicve from further exam- 
ination for a period of years, provided the teacher held a first-grade certificate, and 
had had successful experience in teaching for 3 or 4 years. A course of professional 
reading should be prescribed for each year, and an examination required therein in 
connection with the institute work of that year. The superintendent further suggests 
that teachers be classified at first mainly by grade of certificates and successful ex- 
perience in teaching; and that an efficient corps of institute instructors be provided 
whose services could be relied on from vear to year.? 

The Virginia Teachers’ Reading Association, organized little more than 2 years ago, 
is reported as doing good service. Nearly 509 teachers are taking the course in whole 
or part, and there has been a considerable increase in the membership during the 
past year. The reading extends over 2 years, and includes methods and management 
of schools, anatomy, physiology and hygiene, principles and practice of teaching, 


1 Report to the Trustees of the Peabody Fand. F 
2State Report. 
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Paintor’s History of Education, with White’s Elements of Pedagogies. At the Lynch- 
burg institute for colored teachers, the V. irginia Teachers’ Readin g Circle was formed, 
with a basis of organization similar to that of the white association. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The professional preparation of teachers in this Territory is provided for by teachers! 
institutes, which are cstablished by law, and attendanve made. compulsory, with a 
penalty for absence. An annual Territorial institute is held by the Territorial super- 
intendent of public instruction; and connty superintendents are required to hold 
yearly institutes in counties whenever the number of school children is 590 or more, 
The county commissioners are empowered to make appropriations for this purpose. 
The institutes of the past year are reported to have excited more than usual interesé 
among the teachers. 

Teachers’ certificates, valid for 5 years, and diplomas for life, are issued upon ex- 
awination by the Territorial board of education, ‘The board of county examiners 
issues county certificates of 3 grades. 

Reading circles are reported at several points in the Territory. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The result of normal school work in this State is a convincing proof of the necessity 
and importance of such institutions. The president of the board of regents atfirms 
that ‘‘no institutions in the State are doing a more noble work for its development, 
or deserve better of the State than the normal.schools.”2 In order to secure that effi- 
ciency and development commensurate with the educational interests of the State, a 
fixed and settled policy in regard to their finaucial support is urged by the board. 
It is also recommended that the academic work outsids of the normal course should 
be made to harmonize with the higher institutions of learning, and for this purpose 
academic departments have been established in each of the normal schools, in which 
the work is limited to the preparation reqnired to enter the State University. The 
graduates of these academic courses are admitted into the University upon certificates 
of graduation.? ; 

Six schools are established for white pnpils, as follows: Coneord, Fairmont, 
Glenville, Marshall College at Huntington, Shepherd College at Shepherdstown, and 
West Liberty. Storer College at Harper’s Ferry is devoted to normal instruction of 
colored students. Free tuition at these schools is provided for 600 pupils from the 
different counties of the State. The appointments are made by county superintend- 
ents, and subject to the approval of the State superintendent; males and females 
being selected in eqnal proportion, as far as practicable. Of such students, 1 year’s 
teaching in the pnblic schools of the State is reqnired after the completion of the 
normal course. The professional course occupies 5 years, with Latin, French, and 
Germanoptional. The academic course consists of 2 years’ study, which is considered 
equal to the preparatory course at the State University. Diplomas of the normal 
department are equivalent to number one certificates anywhore in the State, when 
the holders have taught 3 years under number one county certificates. 

Storer College. has an industrial department in which the girls are taught sewing, 
entting of plain garments, etc. 

West Virginia is allowed 8 Peabody scholarships at the Nashville Normal College. 
Two stndents from the State graduated in the class of 1887. The liberal aid from this 
fund for normal work in the State has largely stimulated interest and enthusiasm 
in the cause of public sehools. This has been reflected in the Legislature by more 
liberal laws affecting education, and more liberal appropriations to normal schools. 

Regarding teachers’ institutes, the State superintendent reports the prescnt insti- 
tute law asnecess. The teachers in many of the interior counties can not attend the 
normal schools, and to provide in a measure for some professional training, institutes 
have been organized in every county of the State, and in some counties where there 
is a large number of teachers 2 institutes have been held. A Peabody institute is 
held yearly in the chapel of Storer College during the first week in June, and certifi- 
cates from the instructor answer the requirements of the law for teachers from any 
county in the State. 

WV heeling.—Teachers’ meetings are held at stated periods in this city. 

° West Virginia Educational Association held a meeting at Charleston, July 5, 
87, 

A State teachers’ reading circle has been organized, and is reported to be in suc- 

cessful operation. ; 
WISCONSIN. 


The first 20 years of the history of the normal schools in this State show a steady 
advance towards a clearer conception of the proper province of these schools, a better 


1 Journal of Education, March 10, 1887. 2 Report of the Board of Regents of the Normal Schools. 
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understanding of their possibilities and a more intimate acquaintance with their de- 
fects and excellencies.! 

Normal schools are now established at Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, River 
Falls, and Whitewater. The State superintendent reports these schools under the 
management of able and experienced faculties, equipped with apparatus, laboratories, 
cabinets, and librarics reasonably sufficient for the requirements of such institutions, 
and supcrior to those found in any other schools in the State, outside of the Uni- 
versity. _The curriculum embraces elementary and advanced study, and is kept 
abreast of the educational progress of the day. The course extends over a period of © 
from 2 to 4} years. The school at Milwaukee, relying upon thorough preparation at 
the high schools, has a course of 2 years. The requirements for admission to these — 
schools are being gradually raised as fast as the graded and high schools of the State 
can furnish pupils with the necessary scholastic training. The attendance is large, 
and additional teachers are recommended. Hach assembly district in the Stateis en- 
titled to 8 representatives in the normal schools, candidates being nominated by 
county or city superintendents. An examination is necessary in branches required 
by law for third-grade certificates, and tuition is free to those signing the pledge to 
teach. Completion of the elementary course entitles the pupil toa certificate, which, 
after 1 year’s successful teaching in the State, may be countcrsigned by the State 
superintendent and is then cquivalent to a 5 years’ State certificate. To those 
who complete the full course of 4 years, diplomas are given, which, after a year’s ex- 
perience in teaching and on receiving the signature of the State superintendent, are 
equal to first-grade State certificates... Light gymnastics are provided for in all the 
schools, while those at Afilwawkee and Whitewater have workshops for manual train- 
ing, where students arc instructed in the use of wood-working tools. Each of the 
5 normal schools has a model school attached, with the various granmar grades of : 
study. 

A number of high schools give instruction for the profession of teaching. Milwau- | 
kee has anormal department with 1 year’s coutse of strictly professional study. 
There is also a training class in that city for instruction in kindergarten teaching. 
Appleton, Baraboo, Berlin, Evansville, Green Bay, Janesville, Madison, Sheboygan, Sparta, 
Viroqua, and TVausau have incorporated the study of the theory and art of teaching 
as a part of the high school course. Appleton has stated teachers’ meetings, at which 
one study is regularly pursued, and upon which an exantination is held at the end of 
the year. If this examination is satisfactory a certificate to teach is awarded. Dur- 
ing the past year the teachers met once a month to recite in history, algebra, and phys- 
iology, as well as fer the discussion of othertopics. Many of the teacbers voluntarily 
organized into a reading circle and did thorough work. A city institute of 2 days | 
was held in the fall, with a large attendance from the neighboring towns and villages. 
Baraboo, Berlin, Green Bay, La Crosse, Milwaukee, and Sheboygan have monthly teach- 
ers’ meetings. Janesville has mectings every 2 weeks, and at least 1 teachers’ insti- 
tute during the year. Thc teachers’ mectings during the past year were devoted to | 
the consideration of physiology, general history, science, and art of teaching, music, 
and penmanship. Among the subjects proposed for next year are psychology, school 
economy, and English literature. Oshkosh also has mectings every 2 wecks, while in 
‘Madison and Wausau they are held weekly. In some of these citics the teachers are 
allowed opportunities of visiting other schools for inspection. Jilwaukee has a 
teachers’ library which numbered nearly 1,000 volumes in 1€86. 

The work of teachers’ institutes is conducted according to what is known as the 
Wisconsin system. The usual conferences of institute workers are held semiannually 
in connection with the meetings of the State Teachers’ Association. Fifty-one 
counties are reported to have held institutes in the summer of 1887, 23 of these of 
1 week each, 22 of 2 weeks each, and 1 in Green County of 4 weeks.* A series of 
institutes for graded school teachers was held during the fall and winter, con- 
ducted as far as practicable by a normal school professor, and continuing 2 days, Fri- 
day and Saturday. 

The Wisconsia University summer school for teachers during the summer of 1887 
enrolled 40 members. The werk was elective and discretionary. 

The semiannual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association was held December 
27-29, 1886, at Madison, and the thirty-fourth annual meeting convened at Milwau- 
kee, July 6-7, 1887. The attendance at the latter was about 350. 7 

Wisconsin has a State teachers’ reading circle, with a course of study comprising* 
general history, history of education, civil government, psychology, and English 
literature. In order to increase the efficiency of this work and add interest to the 
course it is reccommended to reduce the studies, have a system of county organization, 
and hold examinations at stated periods. 
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3 Thid, October 15, 1886. 
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WYOMING, 


The chief need in educational matters in this Territory scems to be a normal school, 
but it is doubtful whether such an institution could be maintained with the present 
number of schools.1 The University of Wyoming, recently established at Laramie, 
includes in its curriculum a course of study in the theory and art of teaching, and the 
law provides free tuition to all students of the University who are nominated by tho 
county commissioners of the several counties.? 

Annual teachers’ institutes of at least a week’s duration are required, and the fare 
to and from the institute, of all teachers and superintendents of public schools who 
attend, is paid from the Territorial fund? A Territorial institute was held at Larainie, 
August 29, 1887. 

PEABODY ArD TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


In regard to appropriations for normal schools and other appliances for the train- 
ing of teachers, the generous aid of the Peabody Education Fnnd, with its important 
results to the cause of Southern education, must not bo overlooked. “The graded 
schools in so many cities and towns and districts; the excellent school laws in so 

_mnany States; the training schools and normal colleges which have been established 
in so many quarters of the South; and the normal institutes which have been at- 
tended by such throngs of teachers and students, and of people of all classes and 
ages, and of both sexes, during the summer months, bear abundant testimony to the 
work which has been done since George Peabody signed that memorable letter of. 
trust.”> While disclaiming all these great results as having been accomplished solely 
through this assistance, and making due acknowledgnient of the codperation and 
cordial concurrence of the Southern people in this work, the chairman of the board 
adds: ‘‘ Ti is not too much to say that Mr. Peabody’s munificent endowment opened 
the way, gave the original impulse, and secured a successful progress for that great 
educational movement in which the Southern States are now rejoicing, and in which 
it is our privilege and pride to rejoice with them.” 

The settled policy of the trustees is to use the greater portion of the annual in- 
come for normal schools and institutes, believing that nothing is so much needed in 
the South as trained teachers for the public schools. 

The following table will show the several amounts distributed among ten States, 
for educational purposes, since Octeber 1, 1886*—$57,000 in all, not including $13,000 
to public schools: 
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: | REMARKS UPON TUE TABLES. 
i TRAINED TEACUERS, NEW TEACHERS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 
nt (Table 23, Page 453.] 
isk Table 23 shows approximately the proportion of professionally trained teachers, new 
it) teachers, and number and grades of certificates given to the whole number of teachers 
wh) employed. The teaching force is given for the present year, from replies of the State 


superintendents to this Office, while the other data, unless otherwise specified, are com- 
_ piled from the latest accessible State reports, usually for the year previous. In Cali- 


1Zowa Normal Monthly, June-July, 1887. 2 Report of the Governor of Wyoming. 
5 Address of the Chairman to the Board of Trustees of the Peabody Fund. 
4 Proceedings of the Trusices of the Peabody Fund. 
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fornia, of the 900 normal school graduates reported as teaching in 1886, more than two- 
thirds were graduates of the California State normal schools; and of the entire teaching 
force, 2,012 subscribed for soine educational journal, The total number of teachers, 
winter and summer, in Connecticut wero 6,165, as given in the table, of whom less than 
one-half were continuously employed. The Illinois State Normal University reports 
over 1,100 graduates and under-graduates teaching in the State during 1886. In Kan- 
sas the 385 teachers holding State certificates are all graduates of the State Normal 
School; and of nearly 12,000 certificates of all grades issued to teachers in Michigan, 
about one-half had attended institutes during the year. New Hampshire reports 146 
towns as employing teachers from normal schools; in Pennsylvania, during the past 
year, nearly 15,000 teachers read books on teaching; and in West Virginia about one 
third of the teachers subscribed for some educational journal during 1886. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


[Table 24, Page 454.] 


The statistics of this work throughout the country are incomplete, as they are com- 
piled from the reports of the superintendents of public instruction for the several 
States when such information is given. These State reports are issued annually in 
some States and biennially in others, and hence complete statistics for the current 
year are not available. The latest statistics of teachers’ institutes are tabulated 
below. Of the 37 held in Alabama, 15 were Poabody normal institutes for both 
races separate. Besides the connty institutes in Indiana, there were 4,190 township 
institutes additional; and in Minuesota, 167 local associations and meetings were 
convened by the county superintendents. District institutes were held in 747 school 
districts in Pennsylvania during the past year, and the three institutes reported from 
South Carolina were inter-conaty institutes, besides which several others wore held, 
with a total attendance of at least 500 teachers. In Vermont many educational 
meetings were held in addition to the institutes. Wisconsin reports 6,246 teachers in 
attendance at the seventy-five institutes held in that State during 1886, of whom 
1,757 had not taught. 
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REMARKS UPON THE TABLES. A455 


PusLic NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


[Tables 25 and 26, Pages 456 and 458.] 


In the following tables giving the statistics of public normal schools reporting to this 
Office for the year 1885-87, only those schools are included which receive appropriations 
from State, county, city, or Peabody funds. These number 124 schools, with 1,235 in- 
structors and 30,296 students. Of the last mentioned, 26,594 are normal pupils, 7,576 
of whom are males and 17,507 females, with 1,511 whose sex is not stated. Normal 
pupils are also reported from high schools (including public and partly public schools), 
the number aggregating 2,967, while private normal schools and academies increase 
the number by 18,386 pupils. To these are to be added 1,542 normal students reported 
from 58 colleges, giving a total of 2?,895 in other than public normal schools, and a 
grand total of 49,489 normal students in public and private schools throughout the 

‘country. 
About two-thirds of the public normal schools receive State aid; afew are assisted 
_by county fands; while many are supported wholly from the appropriations for city 
schools. The Peabody Education Fund assists liberally in this cause, distributing 
nearly $50,000 annually among normal schools in the South. “3 


PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
[Table 26.4. Page 464.] 


Peculiar difficulties attend the classification ef sexeols reporting under the head of 
private normals, on account of the following conditions: 

Their work is twofold; general and special, The general course is sometimes of 
an ciementary grade, sometinies correspondsto the usual academic course, andis some- 
times a union of the two. Again, the special or teachers’ training course may con- 
sist of a brief series of lectures on methods of instraction or an extended course in 
the theory and art of teaching, including practice in a model school. 

In the former case the special course is not a feature of sufficient prominence to be 
made the basis of classification. In the latter caso the schools are essentially train- 
ing schools for teachers, and aro so regarded in their respective communities. 

It is hoped that special inquiries now in progress may secure information that will 
lead to a more satisfactory exhibit of the number and character of the schools in 
question than is possible with the present data. . 

_ Table 264 presents the statistics of twenty-six private nozmal schools, having 233 
instructors ang 8,470 pupils. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


TABLE 26.—Statistics of public normal schools for 1886-87 ; from 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


ood 
2 
| ce | 
: feb) ’ 
| A 
es | 
Post-office address. Name. 38 Principal. 
st | 
ak 
c | 
5) 
2 | 
H eo ep 4 
NU LORGH CGAY ceere~ oe State Normal School]... o-cee.-- eee 1873) | Lod. Mitchell; Bho ees 
Huntsville, Ala....... State Normal and Industrial School..| 1875 | Peter H. Clark...-.....--- 
| Jacksonville, Ala ..... StateeNormaliSenoolemesssereeesr cer. 1883 | Carleton B. Gibson....-.-.. 
| Livingston, Ala.......| Alabama Normal College for Girls ...| 1883 | James W. A. Wright and 
Miss Julia S. Tutwiler. 
Tuskegee, Ala...-..-. Tuskegee State Normal School......- 1&81 | Booker T. Washington.--- 
Mem pes ize. = 2. eee ‘Territorial Normal School.......-..-. 1886 | Bradford Farmer ......... 
ejnate) NIE B Be ean Branch Normal College of Arkansas | 1877 | J.C. Corbin............... 
Industrial University. 
Los Angeles, Cal...--- State Normal ochooll s.o.seseeee soe. 1882) fra Moreteessseer errr 
San Francisco, Cal..-.. Te of Girls’ High | 1876 | John Swett ............... 7 
Schoel, 
SaaleOoseCallaecccr . ae « California State Normal School....--- 1862 | Charles H. Allen...-.-.--- 
New Britain, Conn....| Connecticut State Normal School..... TS5b) Coe Cannoli see 
New Haven, Conn .--.! Cedar Street Trainiug School ....-.-- 1869 | Maria L. Breen .......... q 
New Haven, Conn. aeWvelcl Eraimime Schoollssssesese-. se 1884 || Sarah Ay Wallcoxeeseeee eee 
MiAdaS DIO Alc sce = oe Maketa Normal Schools. sceeseee: sees 1883 | William F. Gorrie ........ 
Spearfish, Dak.......- Mervitorial Normal Schoolyassse. = sce. 1885 |] Fayette LE Coole eee esseeee 
Washington,D.C.(17th) Miner Normal School ...--.......---. 4877) Lucy Ee Motenmeea- esr 
and Sampsou streets). 
Washington, D.C..-.. Washington Normal School -..--.-.-.] 1873 | EmmaS. Atkinson......-. 
Carbondale: Wit ss.. 2. - Southern Illinois Normal University .| 1874 | Robert Allyn .-.-.---. .-. 
None, JOU seo eeeee oe Tliinois State Normal University-.-... 1857. Edwin C. Hewett, LL. D.. 
Normale Barks Ulla... cee Cook County Normal School....--.--. 1868 | Francis W. Parker.....2-8 
Covington, Ind.....-.. | tndiany Normal Collece..22cc.s +. ==: T8e6 i J.. V. Coombseceeeoee eee 
Indianapolis, Ind ...-. Indianapolis Normal School......--... 1866 i M. Ei Nicholsoneeess-seer 
Terre Haute, Ind ....- Indiana State Normal School..-...--.- 370 Wt \W. AV. Parsonsieeee eee eee | 
Cedar Falls, lowa ..--. Towa State Normal Schooll--22-..-252 1876.) H. H. Seerley (sesceee h 
Davenpolt, Iowa.--..-- pes Department of the High | 1873 | F. E. Stratton, A. Mi >--2e 
School. f . 
Des Moines, Iowa.-.-.| West Des Moines Training School ...| 1882 | Elizabeth KX. Matthews ... 
Emporia, Kans...-...-. Kansas State Normal School ...-.--.--. 1865) Ack an loreeeeeseerens aoe 
Natchitoches, La -.--- Louisiana State Normal School..-.---- 1885 | E. E. Sheib, A. ML, Ph. D -. 
New Orleans, La...... City Normal Scloolvess- see ese- ase 1885 | Mrs. Mary Stamps.-..---- 
New Orleans, La...... Peabody Normal School 22222. -/- 1877 | Mrs. S. F. Williams ....... 
CastinemWer.-- 2.2 2c: Eastern State Normal School....-.-... 1867 | Roliston Woodbury ...... 
Farmington, Me ...--- State Normal and Training School .--| 1864 George C. Purington...... 
Goulamep Ve eee. - ser State Normal Schoolies ..aeeeree ser 1879) W. Jd. Corthell eeeeeeeeeee 
Grand Isle and Fort | Madawaska Training Schoolf......-. USi9W Vetal Cyr ieeereeseseseecr 
Kent, Me. 
Rontlandevics...222- | Normal Training and Practice Class..| 1878 | Sarah M. Taylor ......-... 
ealmmore, wo... <-. Maryland State Normal School....... 1806 | M.A. Newell .. 2 weeeewee 
Boston, Mass ......-.. Boston Normal Scliooleesassece- soe. 1852 |] Larkin Duntone--e-seeeee 
Boston, Mass. (1645 | Massachusetts Normal Art School...|...... George H. Bartlett........ 
Washington street). | 
Bridwsewater, Mass.--Iotate Normal School 2.22.--4------er 1840 Albert G. Boyden, A.M .. . 
Mall River, Mass......)/ all River Urainine School. -....-32/).----2 Ariadne J. Borden ........ 
Framingham, Mass ...| State Normal School ...........-..--. 1839 & Ellen Hyde mene. so secretes ' 
aver nile iMass....... Harxcrhill Traiine Senool 2... _-«=4 18814) Cora A. Newton. 22. .eeceee | 
Lawrence, Mass..-...- Lawrence Training SchoollSess-.. oe S734) Miss L.. Bo Shcpardieeeeees 
Salem, Masa .-.-.<--<x lsState Normal School. ....5225.0..- 04 1854 | Daniel B. Hagar, Ph. D ... 
Westfield, Mass ...... | Westfield State Normal School....... 1839 | J.C. Greenough..-...-..-- 
Worcestcr, Mass ...-. | Massachusetts State Normal School. .| 1874 | E. Harlow Russell ........ 
ANGholaty, AOTC S Sodeacce City Training School for Teachers .-../ 1880 | Mrs. S. M. Sickels.......-.. 
Wepsilanutiy Mich™ =. 2s state Normal Scliooll 2... seeeee. see 18524) John M. B. Sill. soee. eet ' 
Mankato, Minn....... Siate Normial Senool ,../25eeeees- eee 1869 | Edward Searing .......... 
Saint Cloud, Minn ....| State Normal School .......-.0--c-0e- 1869 | Phomas Ji. Gray -...22. a. ( 
Winona, Minn.......- State Normal School ..22.eesessee eee | 1860 | Irwin Shepards25... cess ! 
Holly Springs, Miss -.. State*Normal School ...,----.-------- 1871 | J. H. Henderson vs. ---em. 
a Seven hundred dollars from Slater fund for industrial training. 
b Exccpt subcollegiate department, in which normal pupils teach some for practice. ‘ 


e Since 1879, inclusive. 

d The institution itself is a practice school. 

e Included in public school estimate. 

J These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 

g Includes estimated income from endowment and fees. 
h From Peabody Fund, $2,000 for school and $1,000 for institutes. 
« School located in high school building. 


STATISTICS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


seplies to inquirics by the United States Bureau of Education. 


| . 
| Sod 
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last year. | 8 = = 
as] 
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3 Fo eae 
a Be 
fs) 2 — ° 3S } ° 14 | 
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wn S) oO 4/8 4 | | a} & | a | 
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5 6 | 7 | 8| 9 |40) 1/19 48/ 44 
| 
| 
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4,000 | a$700 |....... 4/155 | 40 | 36] 36 | 43} Yes. 
3,500) ae nara! 6| 189} 4] 17] 88 | 86] Yes. 
2,500 | 247 0} 8] 125] 0 Fal 0 | SL | BNo. 
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Socraen eec ae, | |< nar 20) We ood poculeeoed Gaael seed [Mania 4 
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de 0 | ae 8 i 7|193| 56] 52] 45 | 60! Yes 
chee a (Me (ce) |} 5{ 20] Of] 20] 0} Of Yes 
SSS BeREH possess Shoe oe | yy), 20) 4a) SOE. . Ae ee es 
DS) (i a | 14 | 505 |123 | 103 164 315 | Yes 
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Co 000K 2. 9-02. ..8. 11) 7691315 | 4541. We Yes 
12 oe ae 22 | ae 10) 485/117 | 318 feo & No. 
eas | oo wee 225) O] 14.1 so pis} Ves 
sree ae! ees, OOO all) ole wf Ge... d Ves_| 
(7/20), 1100) boo See Beeeeoe 12 501g) 2008) SOI... Meee Yes 
A13, 000 0 0|10/179| 15) 65| 40 | 59| Yes. 
900 0 Om 7) 90} OF] 90'}) OF OW No.. 
0 0 OM a |) 18h) 08) 1340 | 6 | No.. 
SoGeHT E aae Ae | eae 6 | 247 | 81 | 166 ]....\¢...1 Yes 
pile 50010. 401 ae P11) 2500) 537) 197)]) dh ele Ves. 
Gca3ihe MMi, oc.. | | 109 | 23} 86 )....)...) Yos.| 
(3,000) yt -.- 2c! OM! 1o1)) 248) ) 77 /| 5... We No.. 
0 0/2,000/%1+! 91 0! 9] O| 0} Yes. 
10, 500 0 |....] 315 | 24] 291] Of O} Yes.| 
poe ee ey F184) (Of 134)| 0 | OP Yves 
soopoeel| | ee Ua | GW 1538) 25) 128'||)....|.. eee 
* | 
eke ah) | Be (Eee 12 | 234] 56} 178| 0] 0| Yes 
012,600} 4] 26] 0] 26| 0} 0, Yes 
12.2100) | aed Ae 2 Out ag Po) 144 to. aoe Yes 
poooneos soogobd 's (i), Oi SLOP} TORY” TO) 0 1 (0 iPaes 
pee ANE. 4 Ricco iets!) 21S) Oy) TSipi...|-- ee 
GRE) | ie Bae 0 aa a 13 | 294} 0] 294} 0! 0] No... 
ec OOiees a... 8. S\\| ON si 14th. ee No.. 
ie |e | ei 202) 37199) |4-5-|202" No.. 
oaaoceeu)|socquod (@) | Goad aoe 4 'S58d/bsoes boaollacae|| | yn) 
ie aur Se | a | 26 19676 231 | 445 ) Yés 
16, 000 0 0|13| 408 98 | 220] 30] 60| Yes 
1S OU | | Saeed ee 13 | 287| 97| 174} (16) Yes. 
18,000/))...-. 34 ese) 166, 55) | Jil) pasoaeee Yes. 
= OLD, FS ann | ae oe a 3! 107! 51! 26114 | 16) Yes.! 


j Hight thousand dollars appropriated for new building included. 
k Instructors in music and drawing additional. 
t City funds. 
m Since the separation of the normal from the high school in 1872. 
nm, Two years for teaching in public schools; four years for industrial drawing. 
o Eixpenses paid from appropriation for public schools. 
p The institution itself is a model school. 
g Not including 244 pupils of primary and grammar grades in practice school. 
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ae 20 | 331) 23% 31, 40 ty 729 
Zeyh sel | ayets! 3 | 40 /1, 300) 
EU Bae 420 1)]| 42, | 
HOS |e. il, 192 3 | 40 3,000 
GOR. |= ae 2 | 40 /4, 000 
Gy || Peers emoee \o Sai © 40 | 168 
OA | Ea 88 1 40 400 
Gab-s 12) 3 & 4 | 40 525 
WOd Gaaay ~ JO 3 | 38 (1, 200 
20 0 120 1 | 40 547 
40 0 326 108) |e t | 
28 Jes. -) 1e2ys & 40) 39 ks, 266 
O48 sel GIS 3 | 39 (3, 000 
ZN" eR) AG one } 1&2} 40 5,000 
10) 6) 16 2 | 45 |1, 200 
ols. Abed 13) 40 | 200 
OF Mees. ole ho) & 4 Wi 89) 14 000 
Oe Med ply 4 | 39 |1, 760 
ig! |!) Bl SBe5e 1 | 40 200 
Gites. f 930 1 | 36 40 
93 |..-.] 270|3 & 4 | 40 |2, 000 
11 0 15 328 500) 
52 6 52 2 25 200) 
2 0 42 24) 40 100, 
| 34 f----} 415 2 | 38 |1, 300) 
ADI a= Meech: Seco pos Plage} 
85 | 21] 293) 2 | 40 /1, 687) 
UCT ee! eee 4 | 40 200 
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62) 0 |ms89ol EW te, 
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63 |....|1, 568] 2 & 4 | 40 15, 000 
27 ..|1, 166) 2 & 4 | 40 |2, 000 
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4 |. 20) 205 ee 
99 1,441 3 & 4 | 40 |7, 938 
BA ee) 32713 & 4 |....|2, 500) 
31 ..| 885 | 3 & 4 | 38 16, 000] 
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0 0 32 || 2 | 40 [8, 000! 


Value of grounds, build- 
ings, and apparatus. 
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TABLE 26.—Statistics of public normal schools for 1886-87 ; 


| 
Post-office address. Name. 
i ] 
| 
53 | Tongaloo, Miss ....... | Tougaloo Umiversity ........-..----. 
54 Cape Girardeau, Mo Missouri State N Hal School (third 
district). 
55 | Jefferson City, Mo....}| Lincoln Institute......-.-.......-...-| 
56 | Kirksville, Mo........ Missouri State Normal School (first 
district). 
57 | St. Louis, Mo ......... St. Louis Normal School......-......- 
58 | Warrensburg, Mo ....| State Normal School (second district) | 
POM entreN ODT 2. ven. <0 Nebraska State Normal School....... 
60 | Manchester, N. H.....| City i'raining School........--.--..-- 
61 | Plymouth, Nooeee S| New Hampshire State Normal School. 
62 | Newark, N.J-_-..-..-- Newark Normal School .............- 
63 Paterson, ONG due. A | Normal Training School ............. 
64 | Trenton, N.J......... | New Jersey State Normal School. ... 
GOs OAT Vee Monn an 4s State Normal SCHOO]... aeeemeeee =| 
66 | Albany, N.Y ......... Teachers’ Training Class ........-.-- 
67 | Brockport, N.Y .....- State Normal and Training School f. - 
Gri ierooklyn, N.Y ..-...4 Broolslyn Training School........-.-- 
GOW ButialowN. Vo... so. State Normaland ‘Training School. . 
Ge lf Cortland, IN. Yo... ..3-: State Normal and Training School... 
aielere domias INigYe sso. 4. State Normal and Training School.... 
72 | Geneseo, N.Y .......- State Normal and Training School.... 
73 |, New Paltz, N. Y...... | State Normal and Training School.-- 
7i | New York, N.Y...... Female Normal College .............. 
fo \)Oswego, WN. ¥..--...-- State Normal and Training School. . 
76 | Potsdam, N. Y........! State Normaland Training School.... 
77 | Rochester, NS MeScenoe Teachers’ Normal Training Class .... 
18 |) pyvacuse, N.Y ......- Syracuse Training School .........- au 
79 | Fayetteville, N.C..... pe Colored Normal School .-....... 
80 | New Berne, N.C..... | New Berne State NormalSchool/....| 
$17 Plymouth, N.C....... Plymouth State Colored Normal 
School. 
82 | palisbury, N.C ....... State Colored Normal School......... 
83 | Cincinnati, Ohio ...... | Cincinnati Normal School..........-- 
84 | Cleveland, Ohio....... Cleveland Normal School ......---.-. 
85 | Dayton, Obio ......... Dayton Normal School ..2.2.-s2ee-- 
86 | Geneva, Ohio ......... Geneva Normal School .--.........-.. 
87 | Ashland, Oregon...... Ashland College and Normal School.. 
88 | Drain, Oregon Bye eee State Normals choolise.-ssse seen ter es 
89 | Monmouth, Oregon ...| OregonState NormalSchooll ......... 
90 | Bloomsburg, Pa....... Pennsylvania State Normal School 
n (sixth district). 
91 | California, Pa... ...-. Southwestern State Normal School... 
Oo MuC Vario, Bao. -.2-.. - State Normal School ...-...2-essaee- 
93 Edinborough, wavy 2 State Normal School .-..........0-02- 
94 | Indiana, P Ac ea State Normal School .-.-............. 
95 Kutztown, Dap. sof: Kevstone State Normal School ...---- 
96 | Lock Haven, aire see A Central State Normal School ....----. 
97 | Manstield, Pa......... Pennsylvania State Normal School 
(fifth district). 
28 | Millersville, Pa ......- Pennsylvania State Normal School | 
(second district). 
99 | Philadelphia, Pa.(n.e. | Philadelphia Nor el Schcol for gizls- 


cor. 17th and Spring 
Garden streets). 


’ 


~ 


\ 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


aIn elementary department 115 pupils additional. 


b City funds. 


Year in which opened for 
Instruction 


| 


es) 


1869 
1873 


1881 
1881 


1859 
1848 


from replies 


Principal. 


4 


Rev. Frank G. Woodworth 
L. H. Cheney 2seeeseeeeeee 
Inman E, Page..... ieee 
Je es blantoneeeeecee eee 


F. Louis Soldan........... 
George lL. Osborne, LL. D 
George L. Farnham....... 
Caroline E. Witlcaee eee 
| Charles C. Rounds........ 
Miss Jane E. Johnson -..-. 
J. A. Reinhart, Ph. D.... 

Washington Hasbrouck .. 


| Hh. P. Waterbury, LL. D.. 


Les) Crannell 


cea Std Caeeie rece 
J. Hi. Hoose, Ph. D .......- 
Francis B. Palmer a i 
Me J. Milne, Ph, D.,LL. 


Eu scene Bouton= 2-2. eer 
Thonas Hunter, A. M., 
Ph. D. , president. 
Edward A. Sheldon 
Ty. 5. Cook eeeee eee eee eee 
Sarah Po blis cee. sees 
Edward Smith. ......22--4 
IE ES Sprit eee 
Rev. L. C. Vass, A. Ni, 
chairman board directors. 
H.C. Crosby. 222-2 -2 eee 


Rev. J.O. Crosby, A. M., 
BLE. 


Carrie N. Lathrop .--...... 
Ellen G. Revelcy.......... 
Mary F. Hall 
J.S, Lows .......555—— 
J. SS WeCtis se =e eee neeeee 


Theodore B. Noss.....--- 
A.J. Davis 
dj. A. COONCE 2.2. ep eer Reee 
D.L Durlins 2) 
Rev. N.C.Schaceffer, Ph., D 
George P, Beard.......... 
DiC. Thomas’. eee eee 


Eliphalet Oram Lyte 
George Wi Nettemyreeere 


e Many other members were taken out in the carly history of the school to teach before they could 


complete the course. 


d From literature fund threugh regents of the University. 
e'T'welve critic teachers in model school additional. 
Jf These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 


‘ 


—— 


~ 


Appropriation for the 
last year. 
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STATISTICS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. A 
to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education—Continued, 
ae wm te ' ‘ 
‘ Students. S Gradu: | | 3 ao = 

h re ates in 54 2 | r=] Sa 

2 | = | ime Sl & fella | 82 | 
oO Bee oO ata vo mae 
5 Normal. | Other. &.. fel © Hil be ce | 
2 as Sot a Pea Reel san 

% ge Sat gs dkhelerl 2a | 

& om ae q ailing Os 
ms as Sl Oo oh 5 (>) ar ots 

eS ae | son a Monee] Se 
° for] oa q } | A a et be 
g Ss $/e (daz e| 4 fale | of 

eid /ei2le|al2 |ElE\s2| ¢ |ela | 22 
5 iS) o + | 9 eo = Sas 

ale ljdalelale|a |a4lola | k IE |4a | > 

S| 9 140!) RH ES AS) 24 | EDWG) ay) 48 i9) 43 2a 

| a Loe ie. Shee, 

13 | 232) 12| 10/101 |109| No..| 3] Of 50 4] 32] 500 $50, 000 
OI 2991190119 100) %-- 4 - aN. PIL. 58 4} 40 1,800, 60, 000 
7 a42| 29 a-ha Now) Gao aw 4i 4/40] 850 60,000 

11] 532/199 | 229) 46] 65 | Yes.| 25] 11] 196 4 | 49 |], 127) 400, 000 
81 140) o| 140 0| 0} Yes.| 80} 0 |1, 300 1M) 40 A 500e. ee! 
11] 558951] 307 0) O| Yes.|] G8| 0] 635) 2&4! 40 |1,500) 200, 000 

12 |) 474/139) 2341) 87 G5)... 61 |....| 488} 2&5 | 36 |3, 250) 12, 500) 
9. a) 15/42 -ae eo Vesiii 6 ]L.-.) 8? 14 37 | 140) 15, 000) 
oh ite] a )| e317 [ail ives 27H 13 |" 925) =o] ba Bol, aan 
a) () 533] ee a ees ees Dee Yes 530...) 279 1''401]|% 40 oe 
2) 20S) ee hoes URS | We. DSP oo iae. 1 | 40 |1,200)....- | 

9811 245 15) 230b.--2-~-. Ves 49. . 4... 2&3) 38} 500 500, 000 

15| 715] (484) (231) | Yes./103 |..../3, 050 2|40| 750) 249, 478) 

elm 20). .| 80:-- te ves so3 Do 1h Aih40 | be at ae. aed 

18} 435,106 | 219) 56 | 54]| Yes. 12 | 12]._.... 2to4 | 40 |7, 000) 156, 000 

| 74) 4b Vest acne. ed Lii40 | 2 ie ee 

18]) 191) 93 | 159) 6) 5] Yes.| 23| 2] 9344 2,3,4] 40 ].--.-c}) 217, 939 

13] 38ijy24 | 257]... |.-..] Yes.| 53 |---.] 609) 2,3,4 | 40 |2,220h 93, 750 

16 | 264) 44 | 125) 41 | 51] No..| 39) 7] 415) 2to4| 40 |2,500) 119, 000 

17) 622196 | 326 68 | 22) Yes.| 57/10 482 2to4 | 40 /4,000, 175, 000 

12] 112) 29] 51/13/18] Yes} 5| 1]  6|2&3] 401,503) 43, 500) 

66 |1, 620]... ./1, 620]..-.|.-..| Yes./289 |..../3, 700 4 | 40 |1, 5001, 000, 000 

14) 335! 391] 206]... 4... 4) Wes.[ 47 1, 228) 2 to4 | 40 |1,600, 100, 000 

14| 4981164] 261} 43 | 30| Yes.| 40] 9| 387] 2,3,4 | 40 |2,000, 147, 700 
TMP 55)...1) 55...) INo..| 49ae IF 219) my 0 | ecacanal 
Ome 24\. ii) 24|_.. . -aes-|. Zone ide) «= -ALiW i420)! (c) ee 
Si) 126) 73], 63}. --| No..) 14] 2] 79 3 | 36 |1,300) 6, 000 

HONE 138, 70 Gata. es.| - ee ee... ce =e) 10 2000-2: 2: 
3] 6418} 19] 8}19} No..} 0] 0 0 SANSG I. .b 200 

} | | 
3) 144) 76 | 63... <2). es:F ae 6 jt | 82) 600 ki50 
5] 54, of 54) 0] Of Yes.) 42]-...) 859 16/4408 1009.2. 2 et 
eieeiod)...ck 104..8]) Wives | masa zcot | iehao PAT! 
4 22| 2% AAW es Wil? Wee ee oes TON) S400 eo - aed 
9| 149171! 78 0| O| No..| 11 | 80 3}....) 100, 50, 000 
8 || ae Pe. || eeee | eee | ae Bae Ceol ees Lee 2&4) 40 50, = 10, 000 
4a) 126) 28 | 418 25 Vga Vesdy Ge ne ¢ SHHa0 P22 5, 000 
8 | 261) (2187) | (74) |------ 15] 5} G0 O10 he) 8 14, 000 

145 )8 S23| (223) (100) | Yes-| 43 }.-..| 470 2 | 42 |1, 200) 142, 225 

14| szol'1s5 | a75\....1....] Yes | 23 |.--.| 305 2/ 42 |1,000| 170, 000 

LOE 147) 56 | 90]... hi) Vcag uy eee f Snes. 100, 000 

15 | 586281 | 302)....] Yes.| 65 | 11) 577 2/| 42 6,500 110, 000 

16) 457/159 | 298)....}.... Yes.| 55 ]....| 312] 2 & 3 | 42 |1, 500) 200, 000 

19 | 645409 | 109 69/ 58) Yes.| 42] 1] 342 211142 3, 7008. en. et 
91) 170| 89 | 8if._.jh..4) Yes 23). tk 398 2| 42 1 000 150, 000 

16 | 369/169 | 206!....]....| a 54] 4] 641! 2 | 42 6,000 110, 000 

i 

21 | 4641263 | 201)....|.--.)) Yes # 34 |: 815) 2 | 42 [9s 050) 224, 554 

33 1, 587). ..|1, 537| sod Wied! ¥es.|....l237 4,305 3 | 43 1,625, 300, 000 


g Thirty-three academic additional. 
fh Only graduates trom high schoels admitted. 
i Use Central Library. 

j Including preparatory. 
& Apparatus. 
2? From catalogue 1886-87. 
m Including 2 post-graduates and 7 collegiate students. 
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EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. . 
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TABLE 26.—Statistics of public normal schools for 1886-87; from replies 


| 
| 


Concord, W.Va 


Coneord State Normai Schoo} 


. Fi ws 
| | : 
as | . 
3 5 
a 62 | 
| Post-oflice address. Name. aa Prineipal. 
= ( 
| ap 
| ne 
i acc 
{ aa 
a 
: Se 
(i See md au i 
| i 2 S 4 
Ses | ——— a! 
100 | Shippensburg, Pa ...-) Cerne Valley State Normal | 1873 | John F. MeCreary........ 
|  Sebool. 
10L | West Chester, Pa..... ' West Chester State Norn:al School...) 1871 | George Morris Philips.... 
102 | Providence, R.T...... Rhode Island State Normal School...) 1871 | Thomas J. Morgan........ 
102 | Charleston, S.C ....--! | Saturday Normal School .......--.-.. 1859 | Henry P. Archem se 
HOt Columbia, s. C..-...2. Winthrop Training School for Teach- | 1886 | D. B. Jolnson............- 
ers. 
105 | Nashville, Tenn .-..-.. State Normal College, University of | 1875 | Benjamin B. Penfield, A. 
Nashville. M., aeting president. 
106 ||) Hempstead, Tex...... Prairie View Normal Institute....... 1880 ]| L.C. Andergon.... oer 
107 | Huntsville, Tex ...... |; Sam-Houston Normal Institute ...... 1879 ]| J. Baldavainee-..-. 2 eee 
We || Castleton, Vt..-..--.-] State Normal School ¢........-2-,.. -. 1867 | Abel E. Leavenworth..... 
HUG Nohnson, Vi... 5.5.5 Fohnson State Normal Sehool........ 1867 | A.W. Campbell >: --oaeeem 
110 | Randolph, Vt......... State Normal School’ 2... sere 1867 | Edward Conant .......... 
Hit} Barniville, Va........ State Normal School of Virginia ..--. 1884 | John A. Cunningham..... 
TY) | Joyo, \Wel ams ee ceethae Normal and Agricultural | 1868 | S.C. Armstreng .......... 
netitute. 
alg | Petersburg, Va..--.04 Virginia Normal and Collegiate In- | 1883 | J. M. Langston........... 
stitute. 
112) Haizmowt, WV. Viav.-... | Fairmont State Normal Sehool....... 1869] Conrad A. Sipe | -2eeeeees 
115 & Glenville, W. Va...... ee Braneh of the State Normal [11878 1S. B. Brown-.-2.-seeeeeeen 
; enool. | 
iiGueioerer cerry, W. ya wtorer College,...-. 0-292, aa ae. aoe 1867 | N.C. Bracket teense eeeeee 
117 | Huntington, W. Va...) MarshallCollege, State Normal School 1867 | Thomas E. Hodges.......- 
118 | Shepherdstown, W.Va.| Shepherd College,State NormalSchool, 1872 | Asa B. Bush.............. 
119 | West Liberty. W. Va.) West Liberty State Normal School...) 1871 | Robert A. Armstrong..... 
120 | Milwaukee, Wis...... Wiseonsin State Normal School...... 1285 | John J. Mapel_. 2... seem 
NOTIR@sliicoshwNVas cscs cee: State Normallschool 722 2cecse2: sere 1871 | George S. Albee ......... 
122 | Platteville, Wis ...... Wiseonsin State Normal School...... HSeG | D. MeGyecor essen esses 
Sw eRiner Halls; Wise. - as. State Normal School... 02.2 .-.scseee- Slo | \W. aeanlce tesserae 
124 | Whitewater, Wis....- | Stave Normal School -..o2<.c.e.0s ere ; 1868 | Albert Salisbury ........- 
~~ a Including $1,500 mileage for students. 
b Peabody appropriation $1,500. 
Memoranda to Table 26. 
Location. Name. Remarks. 
Mi gio tte ieee << State Normal University... -...-- Moved to Montgomery and reorganized. 
Gainesville, Fla ........ East Florida Seminary -..-..-.... Normal departnient discontinued. 
Baltimore, 22... ..-- Baltimore Normal Schoo! for Col- | No information received. 
ored Teachers. 
Blocmingion, Nebr..... Bloomington Normal School...... ! No information reeeived. 


.-- | No information reeeived. 
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to inquiries by the United States Durcau of Education—Continued. 
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TABLE 26 A.—Stlatistics of 


Year in which the school 
was opened forinstruc- 


Post-office address. Name. Principal. 
| 
° 
2 
| . 
il 2 o 4 
1! Huntsville, Ala....... Central Alabama Normal Institute....| 1870 | A. W. McKinney ......... 
2! Mobile, Ala........-.: Timrerson LnstliWwte 2-cses-= see ees 1865 | George P. Armstrong..... 
3 | Helena, Ark .......-.. Southland College and Normal Insti- | 1864 | O.‘T. ‘Taylor, BlS Gemeeseeee 
| tute. 
4 | Micon, Ul es oe. dec | Northern Dlinois Normal School ...... 1881} J. B.Dille . oo eee eee 
5 | Richmond, Ind........ Richmond Normal Schoola.........-..]..---- Cyrus W. Hodgin......... 
6 Valparaiso, Ind....... Northern Indiana Normal School ..... 1873 re x es 7 SOS aaah 3 
7 Columbus Junction, | Eastern Iowa Normal School.......... 1874 | E.R. Eldridge ...... mA. 
Towa. 
8 | Dexter, Iowa......... Dexter Normal School. -..-............. 1880 | W.H. Monroe .......2..-. 
9 Woodbine, Iowa...... Woodbine Normal Schooland Academy) 1887 | H. A. Kinney ............. 
10 | Fort Scott, Kans...... Kansas Normat College and Business | 1879 | D. E. Sanders, president . 
institute. a 
11 | Springfield, Me....... Springfield Normal Schoola......-.... 1885 | M.D. Barnes.............. 
12 | Baltimore, Md. (cor. | St. Catherine’s Normal Institnte ...... Le. os ec anen 
Harlem and Arling- 
ton avenues). } 
13 | Republican City, Nebr.| McPherson Normal College ...........| 1884 | W.N. Doyle .............. 
14 | Newark, N.J.(College | German-English Presbyterian School-.| 1860 | Gustav Fischer........... 
Place). 
15 | Tremont City, Ohio...) Western Normal University .......... 1886 | B. LL. Barre... 2. eee | 
16 | Wadsworth, Ohio..... Western Reserve Normal College b....| 1885 | J.B. Mberly, A.M... ....... | 
17 | Wauseon, Ohio .....-. | Notes Normal and Collegiate | 1881 |; Solomon Metzler, A. M..... 
nstitute 
SMM PND CyaplaNeccrsc ae. Lycoming County Normal School ..--. | 1870 | William R. Peoples...... 2 
(OD) Sake SC ..2...-. 20. ae Schofield Normal and Industrial | 1868 | William T. Rodenback.... 
chool.a 
90 |uChester, 8. C ....-..--- Brainerd Institutea...... actee PESOS e | 1874 | Rev. S. Loomes, A.M ...... y 
21 | Knoxville, Tenn ...... Knoxville College a .......-..encsneeee 1875 | Rev. J. S. McCullough, 
D.D., president. 
22 | Memphis, Tenn-...... Le Moyne Normal Institute a ......... 1872 Andrew J. Steele .......8. 
23 | Murfreesborough, | Eclectic Normal Institutea ........... 1884 | James Waters............ 
Tenn. 
94 | Winchester, Tenn .... Winchester INormalia, 22... eee eee 1878 | James W. Terrell......-.. 
Oo Austin, Vex 22... 2. Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Insti- | 1881 | Rev. John Kershaw, presi- 
tute. dent. 
96 | Richland Springs,Tex.| Normal Schoola@..........--.....2.---- 1885 | A.D. Wallace ..........-.. 
27 Milwaukee, Wis. (No.! National German-American Teachers’ | 1878 | Dr. Herman Dorner ...... 
637 Broadway). Seminary. a 
28 | Saint Francis, Wis....| Catholic Normal School of the Holy | 1870 | Rev. Charles Fessler, rec- 
Faniily. tor. 
ds 
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Value of grounds, build- 
ings, and apparatus. 


fa 
oe) 


$12, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 


200, 000 


300, 000 


10, 000 
15, 000 


8, 000 
00, 000 
25, 000 


30, 009 
15, 000 


b Reports $14,000 township appropriation for building. 


CHAPTER VIL 


KINDERGARTENS. 


General progress of kindergarten training-~Kindergarten training-schools—Summary of slatistics of 
kindergartens (Table 27)—Summary ofstatistics of kindergarten training schools (Table 28)—Statis 
ties of kindergartens (Table 29)—Statistics of kindergarten training schools (Table 30). 


_ There are 544 kindergartens reported to this Office for the present year, with 1,256 
instructors and 25,025 children, a considerable increase over the year 1885-86. 

The majority of kindergartens, whether giving or not giving free tuition, are still 
supported by private means, only 158 of the whole number being supported by public 
funds. St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Philadelphia are the only cities in which kinder- 
gartens seem to be firmly established as a part of the public school system. 

In January, 1837, the kindergartens, which for several years had been under the 
care of the Subprimary School Society of Philadelphia, were formally transferred to 
the board of education, and $15,000 were appropriated for their support. Edward T. 
Steel, president of the board of education, in accepting the care of these kindergar- 
tens in the name of the city of Philadelphia, said: ‘*While I am earnestly in favor 
of what is known as higher education as a part of the public school system, I believe 
that it is secondary to the necessity for a perfectly organized system of instruction 
for the youngesf children ; and when these kindergartens shall become as extensive as 
the other grades of our schools—which I velicve they will—and manual training (the 
principle of which is one of the leading features of the kindergarten systeut) shall be 
in practice throughout all of our schools, we shall have accomp!ished the highest posi- 
tion possible to attain in a system of public education, and have fulfilled a dnty in 
regard to youth which the enlightenment and civilization of the times demand.” 

Boston will soon follow the example of Philadelphia. Inu December, 1837, the com- 
mittce on examinations made a report on the establishment of kindergartens in con- 
nection with the public schools, proposing to adopt the 14 kindergartens now snup- 
ported by Mrs. Shaw, and recommending an appropriation of $20,000 for the year 
18#8-89 for the support of these and others in different parts of the city. 

Other cities are taking steps in this direction, among them Lynn, Mass.; Hartford 
and New Haven, Conn.; Des Moines, lowa; and Ionia and Muskegon, Mich. 

The kindergarten is found to be invaluable in schools for the blind, and a very in- 
teresting fact indicative of progress in this work is the establisuinent durirg the 
present year of a kindergarten in connection with the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
at Roxbury, Mass. <A fine three-story building, built especially for the purpose with 
money raised by subscription, largely through Laura Bridgman’s ettorts, was d+ dicated 
in April, 1877, with very interesting exercises. Friends of the canse are now solicit- 
ing funds for an endowment,in order to place this departiment of the institution on 
a firm foundation. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


For the present year there are 49 training schools reported, with & instructors and 
524 pupils. Eight of these are connected with public normal schools or supported 
by public funds, and 5 are supported by free kindergarten associations. 

The traiiing school under the auspices of the Subprimary School Society of Phila- 
delphia has been given up to the care of the school board and a modern kinder- 
garten connected with it. In September, 1857, a school of psychology, embracing a 
chair in ‘‘Psychology of childhood and the science and art of teaching and kinder- 
gartening,”’ was established, having in connection with it a mode} kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and other grades on the Froebel principle and method of education. 
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STATISTICS OF KINDERGARTENS. 


TABLE 27,—- Summary of statistics of kindergartens. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


Total number of pupils receiving secondary instruction — Explanation of the tables — Scholastic char- 
acteristics of secondary schools — Material resources —- Summary of statistics of secondary schools 
supported wholly by public funds (Table 31, Division A)—Summary of statistics of secondary schools 
supported partly by public funds (Table 31, Division B)— Summary of statistics of private second- 
ary schools for girls (Table 32, Division.A)— Summary of statistics for private secondary schools for 
boys (Table 32, Division B)—Summary of statistics of private secondary schools for both sexes 
(Table 32, Division C)—Comparative statistics of secondary schools —General considerations aris- 
ing from the comparative view — Supervisory agents, the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York — State universities ag supervisory agents — Private associations —Commission of col- 
leges on admission examinations —.General bearing of the work of the Commission —Duration of 
secondary conrses — Comparative statistics of secondary schools supported wholly by public funds 
(Table 33, Division A)—Comparative statistics of secondary schools supported partly by public 
funds (Table 33, Division B) —Comparative statistics of private secondary schools for girls (Table 
34, Division A)— Comparative statistics of private secondary schools for boys (Table 34, Division B) 


—Comparative statistics of private secondary schools for both sexes (Table 34, Division C)— Num- | 


ber and classification ofall secondary students (‘able 35) —Remarks upon the detailed tables—Statis- 
tics of secondary schools supported wholly by public funds (Table 36, Division A)— Statistics of sec- 
ondary schools supported partly by public funds (Table 36, Division B)— Statistics of private second- 
ary schools for girls (Table 37, Division A)—Statistics of private secondary schools for boys (Table 
37, Division B)—Statistics of private secondary schools for both sexes (‘Table 87, Division C)— Ad- 
dendum—A dmission requirements of universities and colleges (Table 38)—Admission requirements of 
agricultural and mechanical colleges (Table 39)—Admission requirements of institutions for the 
superior instruction of women (Table 40). 


The total number of schools for secondary instruction reporting to the Office in 
1886-87 was 1,476, having 8,604 instructors and 184,616 stadents. If to these be 
added the number of students reported in the preparatory departments of superior in- 
stitutions (Tables 42, 45, 48, and 52), viz, 32,182, there results a sum total of 216,798 
pupils reported in courses of secondary instruction. 

The independence, variety, and individuality of secondary schools in the United 
States render it difficult to bring them within the compass of a common seheme of 
represcntation, such as might show the quantity and the resources of this pari of the 
educational provision of the country and indicate the direction in which efforts should 
be expended for the farther improvement and devclopment of the work. 

In the present Report the aim has been to arrive at the best classification of the 
schools and to make an intelligible presentation of those features which pertain to 
secondary as distinguished from special training. 

The source of support, which is the most obvious distinction between the schools, 
leads naturally to their division into two groups—public and private. Intermediate 
between the two is a number of schools supported partly by public funds and partly 
by private funds or tuition fees. They are mostly in the Southern States, and mark 
a phase in the progress of the free-school system which has nearly disappeared in other 
sections. Their separate tabulation serves an historical purpose only. 

The private secondary schools have been tabulated in three groups, viz: (1) schools 
for boys exclusively ; (2) schools for girls exclusively ; and (3) schools for both sexes. 
This classification suits well with the scholastic characteristics of the three groups. 

In the United States, as clsewhere, secondary instruction tends largely to two 
courses—the ‘‘classical” and the “scientific.” These convenient terms can not, 
however, be empleyed in our tabulation, from the want of uniformity in their use. 
The former has three applications: first, as including both Latin and Greek ; second, 
as allowing alternatives between Greek and French and German; third, but rarely, 
as including the classical literature of any language. 
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The importance of the two courses as compared with the entire work of the schools 
may be inferred from the following summary : 


Proportion of students in classical and scientific courses. Schools so reporting, 
; Grade. Per cent. 
25 fo 50 Per CONG. ....0 ence wanes newer eens rec ec ent eee eeenes Pi bsehools. .<.c.52sseeeeae a28 
TiVALeLSCHOOIS scecsmereese > 16 
50 to 100 por CONG. ...--e ween ee cece cee scene ree cece ene cet ences Hiehschools.:-...5e00---4-< a36 
uivater sChoolSaccsseee ace. = 27 


@ Includes public and partly public. 


The schools for boys exceed all other classes of secondary schools in the proportion 
of their pupils classified as above. 

In addition to the classical and the scientific course, there is a third course numeri- 
eally large, variously constituted and variously named, as ‘ general,” ‘‘ English,” 
and ‘ literary.” 

Normal and business courses are incidental to the main work of secondary schools, 
being very generally pursued in connection with other courses. 

The workin progress in the schools can not, however, be so well indicated by courses 
as by particular studies, choice being made of those having known value. Mathe- 
matics naturally stands first in the list. Of this branch itis sufficient to say that 
algebra and geometry are invariably included in the secondary programmes, and are 
pursued either together or in succession throughout the course. Physics and chemistry 
are common features, and are generally taken in the order named. Irom an inquiry 
respecting the latter it is found to be a requisite for graduation in 295 high schools, 
or 57 per cent. of the whole number (26 schools specifying scientific or general course), 
in 61 per cent. of the private schools for girls, in 26 per cent. of the schools for boys, 
and in 50 per cent. of the schools tor both sexes. 

The statistics pertaining to language studies which, all things considered, afford 
the best index of the work, have been tabulated, and are summarized in Tables 31 
and 32. 

The inquiries were intended to secure information as to the number of students pur- 
suing a foreign language and the number confining themselves to English. 

Unfortunately one question, viz, ‘‘ What is the number of students pursuing En- 
glish branches exclusively,” was susceptible of different interpretations. In several 
cases it was understood to exclude pupils in drawing; in others the entire enrolment 
of the school was given in reply, notwithstanding the fact that this was contradicted 
by the answers to other inquiries. 

In the case of all the schools, save those for girls, it was found possible to correct 
the mistakes arising from this misunderstanding in time to use the information, either 
in the integral or in the ratio tables. For the girls’ schools the statistics remain in- 
complete. 

The tables show further the number of secondary pupils pursuing drawing (free 
hand and mechanical), a matter of daily-increasing interest, both on account of the 
recognized importance of the exercise as a part of general training, and as a prepara- 
tion for scientific and technical training. Statistics of other forms of manual train- 
ing have also been included. The summary of students preparing for superior insti- 
tutions completes the view of the scholastic werk. 

Asregards financial particulars, our present information is exceedingly defective, 
neither income nor expenditure being included. Property valuation, permanent funds, 
and benefactions are shown in the summaries of the schools for boys and the schools 
for both sexes. In the summary of the schools for girls, and the high schools, public 
and partly public, permanent funds have not been tabulated. Six private schools 
tor girls report under this head a total of 3119,000, and 27 high schools a total of 

$685, 305. 
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TABLE 31.—SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
DIVISION A.—Schools supported 
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or PuBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 


Tables 33 and 34 bring into comparative view the particulars summarized in the 
foregoing tables. 

Confining our attention to public schools, it appears that a little more than one- 
third of the pupils pursue English branches exclusively; in the partly public the 
proportion is still larger. 

Latin holds a prominent place in the curriculum, and is evidently not merely the © 
sion of a course preparatory to college or to scientitic schcol, since the proportion of 
pupils pursuing itis much greater than the proportion intending to matriculate, as 
will be seen by the comparison of Columns 3 and 8. Itis interesting to note that not- 
withstanding the enthusiasm for science and the commercial value of scientific knowl- 
edge, the classical preparatory course attracts a larger proportion of scholars than the 
scientific, even in the public high schools, which are often charged with fostering too 
largely the money-making propensity. 

Table 34, Divisions B and C, derived from the statistics of private schools for boys 
and for both sexes, include one column more than Table 33, showing the number of 
pupils not distributed under the specified languages. 

The larger proportion of the schools not answering the questions relating to par- 
ticular studies give some data from which the facts may be inferred. 

As regards the schools for both sexes, viz, Table 34, Division C, the inference is 
that the majority of the undistributed pupils are in English branches only, while in 
the case of the schools for boys (Table 34, Division B), the reverse is to be inferred. 

In the schools for boys, as in the public high schools, Latin is a leading feature, 
anid in all classes of secondary schools it holds the first place among foreign languages, 
The schools for boys are the only secondary schools, as a class, in which Greek has 
prominence; it is noticeable, further, that they show the highest percentages in all 
the languages, except French, in which the schools for girls take precedence. , 

About one-third of the work of the boys’ schools is professedly preparatory to col- 
lege or to scientific school, the proportion in the classical preparatory being a little 
more than double that in the scientific. ; 

The relation of the several particulars embodied in Tables 33 and 34, as it appears 
for the entire country, is shown in Table 35, 

Several considerations applicable to all classes of secondary schools are suggested 
by the statistics before us: 

First in order is the importance of a well ordered English course, in which the 
studies, their sequence, and the time allotted to each, shall be carefully and intelli- 
gently determined. 

Second, the importance of determining the proper relation of Latin to secondary 
training in general. 

Third, the importance of so adjusting the preparatory courses and those of superior 
schools as to prevent waste of time and effort by the overlapping of studies. 

Although individual schools can be instanced in which these essentials are well 
ordered, considering the country at large there is serious want of authoritative agencies 
to systematize the work along the lines indicated. A few such agencies have been 
organized in particular States. 

Kirst among these should be noted the supervisory work of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. In order to have the benefit of the regents’ inspec- 
tion and examination and to share in consequence in the distribution of the literature 
fund, academies and union schools must comply with the following conditions: ‘The 
possession of property amounting to at least $5,000 over and above all incumbrances, 
and that the debts shall not exceed the one-third part of said property; and that, 
besides the buildings (which, as required by law, must be of the value of at least 
$2,000), said property shall include a library of suitable books worth at least $500, 
and apparatus and collections suitable for instruction in physics, chemistry, and nat- 
ural history, worth at least $500; and that reasonable assurances exist of a sufficient 
income for the suitable support of said academy and of the attendance thereat of at 
least 25 scholars who are qualified to pursue the proper studies of an academy.” 

The following survey of the academic examinations is from the annual report of the 
regents of the university for the year 1885-86: 

“In 1866 the system of academic examinations was organized by the board, for the 
purpose of determining in a more satisfactory manner the number of qualified schol- 
ars entitled each year to share in the distribution of the literature fund. ‘The first 
year in which this test was applied, the number allowed as entitled to share in the 
distribution, was reduced from 20,443 in 1865 to 13,140 in 1866, in 1867 it fell to 10,806; 
a reduction in 2 years of nearly one-half. The minimum of 5,873 was reached in 1872, 
since which time the increasing number of schools and students, more thorough and 
efficient instruction, and the influence of examinations in advanced subjects organ- 
ized in 1878, have caused the number to steadily increase to 12,583 in 1886. 
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‘cWhile these examinations were instituted as a more intelligent means than that 
before employed for determining a proper basis for the distribution of the literature 
fund and have more than fulfilled the expectations of their projectors in this particu- 
lar, they have performed and are performing other and far more important functions, 
in testing, by instrumentalities outside the regularly employed means of instruction, 
the efficiency of that instruction; while at the same time the knowledge of the pupil 
is shown, a uniform standard of scholarship is established throughout the second- 
ary schools of the State, and that standard is maintained at a much higher point than 
has before been reached in these schools. 

‘‘The experience of two decades shows the wisdom with which the foundations of the 
system were laid. The patient and harmonicus efforts of principals and instructors, 
of boards of trustees and boards of education, combined with those of the board of 
regents, have developed and strengthened the system until it has reached proportions 
and is perfurming functions not anticipated at the outset. : 

“The system, eutirely unique, has the almost unanimous support of those engaged 
in the work of secondary education in the State, and the fact that each year numer- 
ous inquiries are received in regard to the system and numerous applications made 
by secondary schools to be received under the visitation of the board, chiefly in order 
to share in the benefits derived from the system of examinations, bears witness that 
the system is fruitful in good results for the educational interests of the State.” 

In 1885-86 the number of academies visited was 276, having 1,400 teachers and 
37,735 scholars, of whom 12,583 were academic. The number of subjects covered by 
the examination questions was 41. 

While the regents’ examinations have 4 stimulating effect in every part of second- 
ary work, nearly all the other agencies for its improvement are directed to the 
-conrse preparatory to college or to scientitic school.! Among these should be noted 
the system established in a number of Western States, whereby graduates of approved 
high schools are admitted to the universities without further examination. This 
becomes virtually a system of supervision. 

The following private associations devoted to the work in question have become 
well known through their published proceedings: The Associated Academic Princi- 
pals of the State of New York; the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers, and the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. An outcome of the last mentioned is the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations. The purpose of the Commission is sufficiently 
indicated by its name; its work is that of investigation, discussion, and advice. The 
wide-spread interest which its deliberations have excited shows that the problems 
with which it has to deal affect the entire country, so that the solutions which prove 
sutivient for the cxigencies of one section will be of practical advantage to the 
others. 

The Commission was definitely established in September, 1886, and comprised the 
fullowing colleges: Amberst, Boston University, Brown, Colby, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Williams, and Yale. The follow- 
ing statement is from the first annual report, covering the operations of the Commis- 
sion for 1856-87 : 

‘‘ At a preliminary meeting held April, 1686, the Commission considered the division 
of admission examinations into preliminary and final examinations, and made the 
following recommendations to the colleges: 

‘‘1, Voted, To recommend to the several faculties to permit candidates in the pre- 
liminary examination to be examined only in those subjects in which their teachers 
eertify that they are prepared, and in which they present themselves with their 
teachers’ approval. 

“2, Voted, That this Commission suggest that the several faculties recommend the 
reservation of the folowing subjects until the final examinations: Vergil, Latin 
prose composition, Homer, Greek prose composition, geometry, French, and iinglish 
composition.” . 

“On the 7th of January, 1887, at a special meeting of the New England Association 
of College Officersand Preparatory Teachers, the secretary of the Commission, by invi- 
tation, read anaccount of the formation of the Commission, and a statement of its 
proposed work. We invited the preparatory teachers to present to the Commission 
any questions which seenied to them important and germane tothe work. Responding 
to this invitation, the Association appointed a committee to communicate with the 
Commission. Thiscommittee, consisting of Messrs. F. A. Hill, principal of the English 
High School, Cambridge ; W. Gallagher, principal of Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton; and C. F. P. Bancroft, principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, sent a commn- 
nication, which was presented to the Commission at its annual meeting in April, 
oS 


1See, in this connection, scheme of admission requirements, Tables 38, 39, and 40. 
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With respect to the appropriate functions of the Commission the communication 
set forth that the preparatory schools accepted the views formulated by the Associa- 
tion of the Colleges.) As regards other matters of common interest the communica- 
tion was as follows: : 

‘61. The preparatory schools undoubtedly approve the first vote of the Commission 
at its meeting in 1886, recommending to the several faculties to permit candidates in 
the preliminary examinations to be examined only in those subjects in which their 
teachers certify that they are prepared, in which they present themselves with their 
teachers’ approval. 

«9, The second vote of the Commission, recommending the reservation of Vergil 
Latin prose composition, Homer, Greek prose composition, geometry, French, and 
English composition, mects, in its general purpose to set apart certain subjects as 
suitable for the final examinations, with entire approval. . 

“3 The committee find that the reservation of French for the final cxaminations 
does not commen itself to the preparatory schools. This fact was apparent at the 
special meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
held in Boston in January last. Wherever the committee have been able to ascer- 
tain opinion about the proposed reservation, they have fonnd dissent. 

“The objections raised are not against the theory that it is wise to prevent inter- 
ruption in the study of subjects which would be continued aftcr-admission to college 
but rather to the practicability of applying this principle fully, on the basis of a fair 
division of subjects between the preliminary and the final examinations. 

‘¢The committee respectfully ask the Commission to consider the propriety of leay- 
ing French optional, at least tor the present. 

“4. The committee beg leave to suggest that in the English requisitions, the limit 
not only in the number and variety of authors and works recommended but also in 
the annual changes, bas been reached, if not passed. They regret the lack of uni- 
formity that still exisis in these requisitions, notwithstanding the fact that many 
colleges are in accord. 

‘This committee also presented a communication requesting ‘that the examina- 
tion in Greek and in Roman history be divided. The fact that some colleges separate 
the two subjects while others do not, is, at times, a source of cmbarrassment.? 

‘‘Purther, the statement was made, qualifying the suggestion as to the requirement 
in English, ‘that there would be no serious objections to the quantity of reading at 
present required, if the pupils were not required to carry it all for examination pur- 

oses. 

The report further states that: 

<By invitation, Mr. F, A. Hill, chairman of the committee sending the communica- 
tion, appeared before the Commission and presented more fully the views of his com- 
mittee. 

‘‘As it appeared that the recommendation of the Commission to reserve French for 
the final exarnination had been adopted to some extent, it was thought best not to 
discuss that question at present. ° 

“The requirement in English was discussed at length, as it was clearly the ques- 
tion of most urgent importance in the conviction of the preparatory teachers. It was 
finally voted ‘that further consideration of the subject be postponed until the next 
mecting of the Commission.’ 

‘This subject, therefore, is now before the colleges for their consideration. It is 
hoped that discussion by the several faculties may enable the Commission to take 
more definite action when it next shall meet.” 

At this point the deliberations of the Commission have an important gencral bear- 
ing), since, as regards the mother tongue, all secondary courses may well be made 
uniform. 

The value to be attached to the study of English language and litcrature is not a 
matter of recent recognition, but the extension of courses in this direction, the im- 
provement in methods of instruction, and the appointment of special teachers for 
the work are noticeabie features of recent progress in the leading secondary schools 
both public and private. 

Several investigations in respect to this development are now going on in the Office 
with the view to a full report upon the same. Intimately connected with this sub- 
ject’ is that of provision for other modern languages. Here the secondary schools are 
benefitted by the labors of the Modern Language Association, which embraces in its 
inquiries and deliberations both preparatory and collegiate courses. 


1'The views referred to were recorded in the following votes: 
a First. To maintain with punctuality the existing degree of uniformity in the requirements for 
admission. 
“ Second. To bring about a greater cegree of uniformity in requirements upon common subjects 
“Third. To bring about a greater degree of uniformity of regulations in regard to the division of 
admission examinations into preliminary and final examinations. 
“Fourth, Lo urge the use of identical examination papers upon common requirements,” 
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The most important consideration relative to secondary instruction is that of the 
time devoted to the work. This underlies all questions of curricula and of the ad- 
justment of preparatory to superior courses, and has, moreover, social and economic 
bearings which can not boignored. It isa matter about which there is great diversity 
of practice, and also one with reference to which it is difficult to secure satisfactory 
information. — 

Two inquiries made by the Office this year were directed to this subject. The first 
asked the age of admission, the second the duration of the course of study under 
three heads, viz: 

(1) Preparatory to classical course in college. 

(2) Preparatory to scientific course in college or scientific school. 

(3) General academic course. 

It was found that as a general rule in the high schools answering the inquiries, the 
three courses have the same duration, which is either 3 or 4 years. In a few cases 
the scientific preparatory is one year less than the classical. 

In the private schools for boys, on the contrary, the scientific preparatory is, as a 
rule, a year shorter than the classical. 

The following summary shows the possibilities or probabilities as to the age at 
which pupils will finish secondary courses considering their duration and the age 
required for admission. Where the three courses differed in time the classical pre- 
paratory was the one employed. ‘The number of high schools responding to both in- 
quiries was 97, and the number of private schools for boys (the only class here con- 
sidered), 91: 
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TABLE 33.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SrcoNDARY SCHOOLS. 


DIvVIsion A.—Schools supported wholly by public funds. 
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TABLE 33.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PuBLIC SECONDARY Scroo_s—Continued. 
Division B.—Sehools supported partly by public funds. 
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TapLE 34.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


DIVISiIon A.—Private schools for girls. 
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TaBLe 31,—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY ScirooLs-—Cont’d, 
DIVISION B.—Private schools for boys. 
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TABLE 34.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF PRIVATE SECONDARY ScHootLs—Cont?d, 


Divison C.—Private schools for both sexes. 
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TABLE 35.—NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS FOR ALL CLASSES OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
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The detailed tables, viz, 36 and 37, show for the individual schools responding to 
the inquiries of the Office the particulars involved in the summaries. 

From an examination of Table 36, Part 1, it will be seen that of the seven largest 
eities of the United States three, namely, New York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, 
have no place in the table before us, while one, Baltimore, is represented by high 
sehools for girlsonly. ‘This omission arises not from the laek of public provision for 
seeondary instruction, but from conditions of the work peculiar to the respective 
cities. : 

Brooklyn, N. Y., has maintained sinee 1878 a central school to whieh pupils are 
advaneed from the grammar grade. In his report for 1886, Hon. Calvin Patterson, 
superintendent of publie instruction in that city, gives the following statistics of the 
school for the year mentioned : 


| Number graduated. 


Number 
admitted. 


Sex. 


COUFSE. course. 


| Commercial | Regnilar 


“The courses of study were enlarged in July last by the adoption of a 3 years’ lan 
guage course, ard a 2 years’ commereial conrse in plaee of the 1 year course. The 
English course remains 2 years as heretofore.” 

Respeeting the general seope of the school the superintendent says: ‘‘ The courses 
of study now prescribed for the pupils of the Central School do not materially modify 
the general scope of the work. Pupils eompleting the language course would not be 
admitted to the elassical eourse in any college. The committee of the sehool and the 
board of edueation have refused as yet to include among the subjeets tanght any 
branehes that were not necessary to the proper preparation of the young ladies for 
_ teaehing and the young men for the every-day affairs of life. Itis to be hoped that 
the time is not far distant when the young people of Brooklyn will be favored with 
the same educational advantages that are granted to the youth of other cities.” 

New York City maintains anormal eollege for girls, the statistics of which will be 
found in Chapter VI of this Report, page 460, and the College of the City of New 
York, whieh is tabulated in Chapter IX. 

The first 2 years in the Normal College are entirely aeademie, the seeond 2 partly 
aeademic and partly professional. The eurrieulum ineludes Latin, French, German, 
mathematies, extended eourses in science and in literature, with music, drawing, and 
intellectual philosophy considered especially in relation to the art of teaching. Can- 
didates for admission must pass an examination, 
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Philadelphia maintains a central high school for boysand a normal school for girls, 

which latter is tabulated in Chapter VI. 
» The 4 years’ course of the Central High School includes Latin, German, and a fine 
coursein drawing. Graduates from this course receive the degree of B.A. Thecourse 
in the Girls’ Normal School is of 3 years’ duration with a post-graduate year for those 
intending to teach. In his report for 1836, Mr. G. W. Fetter, the principal, states that 
“the chief object of the school is to give the pupils a thorough Hnelish education 
before graduation, and to supplement this by furnishing the post-graduates such ad- 
ditional training as instructors of youth need and must have to insure success.” 

In addition to the 2 high schools for girls included in the table before us, Baltimore 
maintains a college for boys which is included in Table 45. 

In the city of Boston there are 10 high schools, which were characterized as follows 
by Mr. Philbrick, ‘‘ six local mixed schools of the lower order and 4 central schools 
of the superior order, a classical, and a non-classical, one for each sex.” 

For convenience of reference the principal statistics of the dissimilar institutions 
of academic grade comprised in the public school systems of the 7 largest cities are 
exhibited together in the following table, only the 4 central high schools of Boston 
being included : 
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TABLE 36.— STATISTICS OF PuBLiIc SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87, 


Division A.— Schools supported wholly by public funds.— Parr II, 
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0 | 500 Nes: eY¥es!| Now 35,0008 | eee 
\ aoe Py Moe) | ee PT rh oe cee 
6 3294) Yes.) Yes No..}) “10,000 |. 72-2222 2- 
20 S13 Mesa Yes a) SestW. osccecenlemeemenetete 
eae 300 | Yes.| Yes.) Yes. 70,0003 |Pree eect 
0 37L | No-.| Yes.|.... AQ 00 00 | Peeretareteretats 
0 110 | No..| Yes-| No-.| 15, 000 0 
3 550 | Yer.| Yes.| No..| 130,000 0 
La een r 500 | Yes Ueb NO Uf oscusceee leer 
| 
275 | Yes. Yes.|...... 100, OCO 0s. eens 
1 100 |) Nes P¥eshh. -. pl. eee ae eee 
Roo oieerds 400 | Yes. Yes., Yes 30; OCOUSaaseeer 
Sees 4 200-300 0 | Yes., No 11, 000 15.00 
23 1, 400) Wesel Yes. No.2 (Ree eRe secteerrrr 
1 250 | No..| Yes.) No.. SP MD. RB oo codeac 
See ee 660 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. GO, COON. S-eeeeeee: 
4 350 Yes.) Wes... ... |. 222 oe enna meets 
22, 2,000 | Yes.; Yes.| No..| 190,600 | 25. 00 
2 300 [Ese eer. | Yes.| Yes. 23) O00 aeeretreree 
0 313 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 29 (000 Neeser 
0 50 OR Me ote ote Yes 69, 000 0 
| hegase coor Mos} Mesut... 22 505000) tometer 
eer 125 8 Beene cues Nosihissced. ... cee 
19 5,200 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes |....-...-.|eeeneese- : 
Le arco a 100 |2eemeelesn.shacns as UO Nososcpocas 
Mr. Bocsecnace 0 0 0) | Pcasocoanc 57. 50 
24 2, 600 0 | Yes.| Yos.| 250,000 |.......... 
tea 4 58 | Yes.| Yes. 0 20.00) |B) Sereterereretars 
te ecco 50 | No..' No..| Yes. 5, 000 0 
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Division A.—S¢chools supported wholly by public funds.— Parr Ii—Continued. 


Name. 


2 


GEORGIA—continned. 


Georgia School of Language, Science, 
and Art. 


ILLINOIS. 


High School of District No. 5, Aurora. 
Cairo High School 
Champaign West Side High School. .- 
Hyde Park High School 
North Division. High School, Chicago. 
South Division High School, Chieag go. 
West Division High School, Chicago..| 


| Public High School, Decatur ......-.- 


Elgin Public Jabifajal Soh cg aeaerees oe 
Englewood High School 
Galena High School Bea sain wateiewion 
Galesburg’. EMO SCHOO Wee ee SnasooHesé 


Washington High CHO Olsens cesar . 


Joliet High SUNOS. fo. clevsueccus od 
City High School, Lincoln ...........- 
Marengo High School 
Moline High school 
Oak Park Hig 
East Pana Public School 
Paris High School 
Peoria High S 


ee es 


a a Ward School,” High School 
Department, Sterling. 

High School Department, Urbana Pub- 
lie Schools, 

Warren Hich School............--- ae 

Washington ELVGMESOMOOL. < <0x5s055402 


INDIANA. 


PASTINE OVP ANG A OL OMIMIVie eerie rere <icie a oicicic el c= aie 
Anderson High Sehool 
Attiea High School...... nocosengsuc a 
Bloomington High School............- 
Brownstown High SCINOO! . casgqenee Pec, 
Cambridge City Public Schools......- 
Columbus Miiciseogls........-.s0<-/ 
Connersville Tligh School..... panos ob 
Crawfordsville High SGN esenmosncee 
Decatur Public Schools .......---2c0+ 
Baimbmrs Hieh School......-.-....---. 
Fort Wayne High School............. 
Frankfort High ‘Sc nile nel 
Greensburg High Sechool...........--. 
Hagerstown High SOMO consaesaooue 
Indianapolis High CMO! .copsoooce ct 


Knightstown High SCHOO oassuqonsce 3 
Kokomo High School 


entered college or scientific school 
since close of last academic ycar. 


Number of students of 1887 who have 


EG 


bo 
AwWNwmAanw PRP obocms: 


woe C1 OW bs 


BH ROSH WOO 


Namber of volumes in library. 


eosesvecus 


Has the school~ 


| A chemical laboratory? 


phy- 


=> 


+ 


sics? 


Apparatus for Ulustrati 


Provision for physical culture? 


Value ef grounds, buildings, and ap- 
paratus. 


n 

=| 

= 

aie) 

[e) 

& 

@ 

a 

i Qo 

aa) 

48 | 19 | 20 2a 2B 
Yes.| Yes-| Yes $5, 000 | $0 
INO: UU EWeg Ml SMoeSs ee rerco cee leeeem eee 
OREM esa NGza le. cereal eererrereeers 
5 Se Yes.| No. SO 70008 peeeeeeee 
Yes.| Yes.) Yes 60, 000 0 
MCR |) MERA LINO 5 Remecio cobelsoeooooses 
Yes.| Yes.| No. 2B ee) |noooecudes 
Mes MesMpNo-.|| 170 ,0008|be. cases 
Yes.; Yes.| No. A0F000M RE sommes. 
| Yes.| Yes.| No 7B OU Lococoomeor 
No..| Yes.) No..j... Seema baapcaceee 
Apres AY CS Waecscael seas sions Saleem es 
Qu > Meatiiesilace cre otis oe 
Yes.| Yes.) No. COVS500 i eeeaee ee 
Mes.) Ves Asoce.- 35, 000 0 
No.-| Yes.| No. 65, 000 0 
Wes. Yes INGsicees 2 saa eee 
Yes.| Ves.) Yes.) 15, 00003.2....-4. 
Mes:| Wesah Now 2.2... 54 hos cena 
eee Yes OES ee oh) We eee 
Yes} Yes.| No.-/ 22, 000 9 
esti Mes.) No. 50,0009 2. =...22 
Yes.| Yes OT, 10000 (eee. 2.22 
Yes-| Yes.|iNo..}.........! 500 
Vest] Yes.) No-.f $0,000'}......-..- 
0 Yes.) 0 1, 200 SocnousoG4 
Yes. Yes.| ea ota 50, COUN seemmemeere 
WNo..| Yes.}| No.. 6, 5000 feeemeroce 
Oh Pes4 (PMO. 4 Geseemeresalassa coaces 
Yes.| Yes.| Yes PAU GO Neon cacecoc 
0 | Yes-.| No 400 0R eeeee cee 
INO 2 PIN oot TEN OAL onc cnc oe eee ene 
eS M NO 2 lee a5. 40 0CON eee 
A deo e|| eee | eee 40) OCOM Re cerees 
Seen | eae No. 2, OOGMI NE. eee 
Vesa Yes-|No--{1 35,000 }f 28.22.0552 
ssaeoe 00% 1) Bese 4 Sees | Basacosscc 
No..| Yes.| No. 30, 000 0 
MestiP Non iPNOtet..-.-.-.-eeeeo eee 
Yes.| Yes.| Yes 20, OOO0N Soca aeaee 
Sena Yosh [EN0-21L . wc5..0 cet ee eee 
Wess) Yess INO-2ib. cos acccele meee 
Yes-.| Yes.] No 185, UNO | SS conanoc 
pietsia(ail'a es eters NODA. oe eee acoo oemood 
Yes.} No..| No. 12) OOOPR Bex eee 
¥Yes.| Yes.) No..| 100, 090 0 
Mesi||s-.ce.- No SAC OOD | sso menaor 
pes. Mesii NO-AU...e sae 0 
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1i4 


115 


120 


121 
123 


124 


Name. 


7 


INDIANA—continued. 


La Porte High School 
Madison High School 
Marion High School. ..-......-.e.2+= 
Michigan City High School 
Monticello High School 
New Albany High School] 
Peru High School 
Public High School, Plymouth 
Princeton High School -..2-2..<.-.2-! 
Richmond City High Sehool 
Rochester High Scho#l 
olem E Clie Clogs... 255 ccewe ce = aoe 
South Bend High School.............. 
Terre Haute High School..........-. 
Union City High School 
Vincennes High Schoolteeocscesceneee 
Washington High School 


eonenmece 


enercunvrcesenes 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
New Hope Seminary...... qaieiieisisercm ae 


IOWA. 


a per eenenee 
See re rs 
aeccenes! 
enorece 
ee ee er 
eee ee eee 
ee 


East Waterloo High Schooi..........| 
West Waterloo High Schooi.........- 


Beloit City High School...........--.- 
Manhattan High School 
Ottawa High School.............----- 
Russell High School.....-......e----- 
Valley Falls High School 
Wellington High School............--- | 


| 
KANSAS. 


KENTUCKY. | 


Covington High School.....-.-------+|- 


Female High School, Louisville ....-- 
Paducah High School 


ee ee 


LOU ISIANA. 


Has the school— 


entered college or scientific school 


oO s 
a e ey 
ene 1 3 
Sl ay FS : : or 3S 
Bey 9 Ee a gu we 
Pa s mn is an 
% 6S S 2 3 Bs 
Bes) ‘s eile | oo goee 
rs) om iB m ad Bs 
mn Sora o pone) 
£O% es Se | 2a | a -8 
=| a (oj | & n = ay 
oO rm 3 (=) |x| S) a ro S, 
Bek = aN Es | ea E , 
Roo S ee |e B ° z 
Sg | ks SA bh) Saltese 8 
wr om Ce —e 
Sf£o| 8 Ele | 2i ° 3 
2 eo 2 = | ot oO i 
a A 5 o / a 5 q 
a | 4 |a fetal € a 
16 17 a8 | 19 | 20 28 22 
| 
0 8, 0008} es, Yes!) Wo-.|)... 28. 4| eens 
7 130 | Yes. ae A BA Geceeap oohd| ‘Sanaconcse 
1) eee es cect ES! ENO Seen seperate sie 
2| 500 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| $50, 000 $100 
2 400 | Yes.| Yes 0 40 000) Re neteerestet 
2 ies soa sae 0) Eee DN 02 Wooo oe ot ee eee eee 
ON) SA esee ot Yes. ees | Bema desacad |oooDcosocc 
1 | 800 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 33,000 |..-...0+-- 
0 | 3,000 | Yes. ox No. 30) OOOM) Sears sete ate 
)) Sameer. ot Pa esa) Yes.) 22-5 AAs see oe | cereteeereterste 
2 450 | Yes.) Yes.| Yes 20, OCOt Mee esse 
1 100 | No..) No..) No. TEBUND ooooocasac 
2 400 | Yes.| Yes.) No. 80) 000M Seerreeecter 
15 300 | Yes. oe Nee 70, 000 0 
5 | 500-700 |...... Ese WeKOGH Boogeacoce|\anseonn00s 
0 750 I wesc), Wes ||, Not Wi tealcoo 
0 | 443 1iYes.j/ Yes[\No.-8) 40,000 |--2 ees eee 
1 250 We --Beban- tye 8, 000 || aaa 
0 150 |} ENo BUY es Aso. 22 ae. corer eteteretsteteterats 
5 Scere Yes.| Yes.| Yes SOOO | Remrereeretaters 
aoe ClO eos 4 GOeDOn Beaeod lpbasec acaclbooocodcse 
4 ORG Been 4 Saeed Beamon (sean ooosccllascceoscccs 
Gibco! Yes | Yes.| Yes 65, 000 ¥ 
Li 200 [Pyvesr}) Yes. t) Yes 222. 2 seen peer et. 
0 | 75 4"No.-() Y es-B.-- <2. [roccrectetfeeeeee sees 
26 | 300]} Yes} Yes.) No. Sl. 2. . een eeereeerers 
24 GO | Yes.) Yes.| No. 50500 ON Bererererersters 
5 500 Yes.| Yes.| Yes 6), O08) Nocaconcoce 
6 1,101} Vest Yes. Yes.tv-..a2cm-u 200 
3 700 eee eS) ate BP PEEP EAH IbacncuoDod 
2 | 40 \) Yes4) Yes 4) No.4... ... cei Beene 
2 225 | Yes.| Yes.| No.-| 26,000 }........-. 
0 75 | Yes.| Yes.| Yos Bo, 000 Ieee cements 
| 
vi 100 } No..}) Ves4.....4k) 25,0001) eeeeeeee 
12 450 Fee. eo 30, COOMA seen eeme 
3 G4 ees fl... 0. oan ee fe cca 
rer 2 | ie. 250 |......| Yes. ‘No..[' 18, 000 SS. 
Paracel * 0 0 f) Noeelecs.. .cesv| Beemer 
j ; 
aeons) 1,200 ee... 2. eee 50, 000) |-c.seeeaee 
500 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 140,000 |..-.-..... 
i Sues 437 | No..| Yes.| Yes 35, 000 |22eaeeeeee 
20 600/} Yes.| Yes}, No..|.... 2222 aleeeee eee 


Boys’ and Girls’ Central High Schools, | 
New Oriearis. ' 
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Has the school— 


23 A 
ef. fon] 
ard rs 
one | 
a) o ma - by ce 
Be 9 ee a 9° of 
~ Bg cI 4 2 ep 
eee | 3 eel a iia | a 
4 OS = by Be) o TH yf 
ona | s |e || 22 
Name. ov 2 oS 2 oe 
a os g & el Ke a) Le 
oa ° ey 2 be eT @ 
So 5 a |A3] 4 5 
—o ° "S ast bw f=") E of 
oa e a eS 3 B g 
oe om a a oN 3 
Ome ° () [=| qa Smt 3B 
u De H eI ae ° O° ° 
BHO 2 BA |.s “ s 
= & oO Q o a om 2) “al 
ae.8 5 5 | 2 S S 4 
nom =| = o 3 > 
A A <q {< ey b 9 
] 16 17 18 | 19 | 20 Sil Zz 
MAINE. 
Hoodie Hien School. 2) ccs. cccceecn- 2 - Cl 1,200 | Yes.} Yes.! Yes.! $45,000 $0 
126"eeealaigebich School--....2.-----..sc-: Ol]. 50 | Yes.} Yes | No..| 10,000 |..-.-.-... 
127 | Gardiner High School................ 1 0 | Yes.| Yes.j...--. 75s UU) | baoaosasec 
128 | Hallowell Classical and Scientific 3 450 | Yes.| Yes | No.. TSN | | Booocecac 
Academy. 
eae SON Acad eM y so 2 os0--eseee nen s ses: 3 300 | Yes-| Yes | Yes 3,000 1, 200 
sO eortlands Hich School-.....-.....---. 9 1,258 | Yes.| Yes. 0 50, 000 0 
131 | Saco Free High School.............-. 2 473 | Yes.) Yes.| No.. 5, 060 0 
132 | Lindsey MEMES COG. 22.26. nc wees asda liecsiae: 200 |) Ve@ueVes |-c--4 4, 000 75 
NS | Wxeereoner 18 Gieln SEN) aoe eseeoeeeesed Meeeaccdlocscconcos INOS EEY. 68). | eee lll Senies care Bees cere =e 
MARYLAND. | | 
13£ | Kastern Female High School, Balti- |...-..... | B00 |..c--4 Yes ONO.) dons cee Pee sereen ee 
more. 
135 | Western Female High School, Balti- |.......- RUD) lease be Yes.| No..|-..-2.--2-}--2-0- ene 
more. 
IsGeroadway Wemale High School, Ha-)}....2.. i. .-<se<s0!f.cs-a-fe--seahe+--=e tesa soo Meee we eee 
gerstown, 
137 | Washington .County Male High Ry | aoe godoe at! Yes ufvaccen MViGSBPosiece cceiPeccecsis nici 
School. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 4 
SSR eMC sRell ole SCHOO sancanes++ces--a-4Poceer es. 4 200 || ese Viesefic-2-okilb-osce-. dnc eee ces 
isuaieAmberst Hizh School ...-....---...-- 8 300 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 10, 000 200 
140 |} Punchard Free School................ 0) Eee ec Yes.| Yes.| No.. BO; O00 Ml eee = rere 
He iecouing tigh School-...............-2 2 800 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 8000 We secees 
a2 Cushing Academy ...-....--.-----+-. 4 2,000 | Yes.| Yes.| No.-) 95,000 |..-.--.... 
143 | Athol High BONIOO) | os cos eee eoee eee 1 0 | Yes.| Yes. U) ) SeShaeGes: 0 
144 | Blackstone Hi GAOL SOW! aaenoocenseee: 0) 150-2008) Vegi eves iW No Fie 2a. - ehh atenle 2 r 
145 | Boston Public Latin School.......---- 40-45 3, 797 OMY es W)) West... . jcontlteeccccee 
146 | Brighton High School ............-.-- OU ones Yes.| Yes.} Yes.| 20, 000 0 
147 | Dorchester ebay srelltey) | Saseeecnouees s 3 2,000 | Yes.; Yes.| Yes. SO) 000 mee eects 
148 | English High Sebool, Boston ye.e-- 5: 15 1,500 ; Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 750, 800 |.......... 
149 | Girls’ High’ SCHOGIMMROSUOM seers sc < ctl date cree ae 47000 | Wes es Av Ves-|----..- 22. |esececcesr 
150 | Girls’ Latin School, BORO Gsecoouesoes 11 500 | Yes.) Ves-)....--)eseeeesens|eseeeecens 
151 | Roxbury High Sch MOO te acer. A Ae, A ee IGS MPN CS IRE IGS |e ccc o's le cliemenic cleans 
152 | Brockton High School .............0-. 6 | LOOM Ces Nes MEN 0... cace cco) oeemme ee 
153 | Cambridge Latin School......-.-.---. 15 | 300 | No..| Yes.| No..] 25,000 |.......... 
154 | Enelish High School, Cambridgeport. 5 Cro(SalVesm) eset 0: |'Ssccceaer. 0 
155 | Charlestown IBGE SEIN) leg sooomesseor 3 3 OOORIM Mesa est! Wes.) ..2.<-mee «lose cece 
HoGgimChclscaptuohySchool::.2..-.-------<-- 9 600 | Yes.; Yes.| Yes SONCCON|Eeeee aera 
157 |} Clinton High Sclrooleerrcmc csc css cae. 2 2O00MARY eseb ies | No 105... 2c-6- Jlece seers 
158 | Public High School, Concord....-.--.- 4 20,000 | Yes.|/ Yes.| No..| 10,000 !...-..-... 
159 |} Holton Dich SClno OlMeepreiee. sccesc- 0 50 | Yes.| Yes 0 (UU peso nGeooc 
160 | Dedham High School....-.....---e--. 0 100 | Nes} Ves! No-Je..-..--<- 0 
161 | Partridge Academy .....--+.cc+ceecee 0 500 | Yes. Yes.| Yes 6, 000 0 
162 | East Boston PSH SCHOO)... 00554552 2 S0OMEY es ® Ves") Yegidl.....-.-..|-22) eee 
163 | Everett High School....... peeeecese Aocaoeet 250 | Yes. Yes | No../8000-10000].-..-...-. 
164 | Lawrence Academy ..-.....+..---+-- 0: 0| Yes | Yes.) No.. 3, 500) |eaerereeeeer 
165 | Fall River High School.........--.--- 5} | Looaeeeae 4 Nesp) Ces!) No SN. 222. ee | pee 
166 | Fitchburg High SCINGO lea saree ore 7 3,000 Yes.) Yes. No 3000) | Rese 
167 Gloucester High School. - BSROBEEEAOOE 12 325 No.. Ou! Ves! Bless ccs a5 eee er 
168 | Great Barrington High School.....--- 6 100 | No..| Yes sh 12.0005 | eee Peer 
169 | Haverhill High Schnogleeer ies ocacec ccs BY) | ae .-| Yes.) Yes.| No 1050 00n aeons 
170 | Holliston High CVO Sadsaoeeeeseeeas 1) oe eee INoz-| YEssp Nowil) 20-0003 Reeesecee 
171 |) High’SeRool, Hyde Park.......s.0.0.. 5 100 | Yes.| Yes. No. aes 1. ae 
172 | West Roxbury High Schools ccs .cuk Bi ||. ace eee Yes.| Yes.| Yes. ‘Une e 
173 | Lawrence High School..............-- 10 200 | Yes | Yes.| No.. | Se aes SS ee ee 
174 | Field High Soars. .c i 6 0 | Yes.! Yes.| No.. 0 0 
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Ro. Has the school— = 
ASS rs 
on be ; nee qi 
sl o co m S 
ed .S ms c=] i a 
re g ey = e bn 
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Sea ic S S ee 
e, os oe Je} oO rg 5 
3°83 & eile ie a3 
ocen 2 fee the |e 
Name, 8e5 5 Sales th ga 
= oy aa 3 Seca et a 
oi <4] ct bn @ =] : 
nOO lee ae x e 2 a 
Hos bal a n cal oD Q 
° = o 4 
oo Ba oe ia 8 on 5 
Oo Sy a eI m4 =f 
Q2vo a i) 2 a oO =) 
fas A 2 hie, 3 g 
Bow 5 oes: 2 e o 
A va | <q |< ey > ee) 
aes Ss) 
2 16 17 | £8 | 19 | 20 
MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 
Pio eOwel High SCHOO]. cc cesess+ecsserdee 5 140 | Yes Yes.| Yes 
176 | Lynn High SOMUGIere so secanceeas essen 6 50 | No..| Yes.| No. 
177 | Malden High School....... ieee ccedaee 8 1,400 | Yes.} Yes.| Yes 
des Marbleltead High School... ...sesece=+|-s<+scenleeee<- se Lae aD 0] No#l-e eee 
179 | Marlborough High School.......- EAnCe | 250 | Yes.| Yes.| No. 
30) Barstow Hich School......ssss«<c-+«-- 0 50 | Yes.| Yes.| No-.. 
181 | Medford High School ..... Bie se 0 275 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 
1327) Melrose High Schcol ......--....0«0-- 6 50 G| 0O] Yes 
Saal Nolford Mioh School......s0es0*e--<+- 3 150 | ¥es.| Yes. 0 
er pent libumy High SOOO. secu conecces<|.cas+- sabes <> oe. | No..| Yos.).----.|--+:--rs0efereceeeeee 
185 | Montague Centre High School........ 0 30 | Yes UH) eee. 
san Necdham High School .........¢0ec+--leeares4¢ SO), 0 Yes (ee. 3 
187 | New Bedford High School...........- 0 560 | Yes.| Yes No..| 
Weemeorury Hie School .. 02... .c.<-+.<005s 2 100; |) Yoson 2.61.2 eo 
189 | Northampton High School............ SW aoc eee | Yes. Yes.) No..| 
190 | North Brookfield High School ........ 2 3,500 | Yes.| Yes.| No-- 
IU Mealmer Hieh School ......:ss0ce-.oss- 0) 560 | Yes.| Yes. No..,| 
dda Pecaboty High SCHOOL. ..-<.<ccs-s0eeeslecccsses 100 | Yes.| Yes.| No.- 
193 | Rockland High School.........-..-0-- 0 | 30 | No..| Yes No. 
194 | Classical and High School, Salem...... 9 921 | Yes.] Yes.| No-- 
195 | Saxonville High School ..........-...- Pelee | /No.. Yes.) No..).-......0:)eeceseree 
196 | Public High School, Somerville....... 16 ps2 eee oe | Yes.| Yes-| No..| 
197 | Southbridge Public High School......|......-. 19 Yes4 Yes: Nola eee 
198 | Springfield High School ..........-.-- Bic .-:-auee | Yes.) Yes.| Yes 
199 | Stoughton High School. ............-. g 80 | Yes.) Yes.) Yes. 
200 | Taunton High School..........-+.0--- 4 150 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 
201 | Ware High School....... einen eee solu atnwisc«|seacee see Yes.) Ves)... ..0].<--25gue-] eee mee 
PO Me hilips Hig SChOOl.,<.00.~es0-¢0ne : 5 420 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 
203 | Webster High School ....--.-..s-eeee- 8 150 | Yes.| Yes.,No. 
204 | High School, West Springfield........ 3 0} 0} Yes.) No 
205 | North High School, Weymouth ....... 0 150 | Yes 4 Yes.}| No.4)... .......(eeeeeeee oC 
206) Woburn High School...........-+~.2- 7 190 | Yes}) Yos.|) No.4...) tee ee 
207 | Worcester English and Classical 19 2,000 | Yes.| Yes.) No..| 166,173 1, 150 
‘| High School. | | 
208 | Westiield High School-..........-2-0- i Ree Yes.| Yes.| No..] 30,000 ].....- wenn 
MICHIGAN. | 
20 tenn arbor Heoh Schooltc... sesec..+.|se. 27 ogen eee Yes) Yes.) No..).....-.2.4)oeeeee eee 
210 | Battle Creck Public High School,..... 6 8,200 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 100, 0co 0 
211 | Bay City High School ........-.....-: 4 10,000 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 60,000 |,-..-..--- 
2M Wetroitediagh Schon! .-..-....«.0ccece- 16 1,403 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 200, 000 |.--.-.... a 
213 | East Saginaw High School............ 5 425 | Yes.| Yes. 0 22, 500 ieee 
214 | Public Schools of Fenton...........-- 0 353 | Mes.| Yes} No-..| 12, 000 Wylaeper- eer 
GY || Toba Jebicin SOMO! saneoosoeupeseeoundn 2 9,000 | Yes.| Yes.|...-.. 1005 000 ger tte 3 
216 | Grand Rapids High School............ “i 953 | Yes.| Yes.| No.-| 90,000 |........ se 
217 | Kalamazoo Public High School....... 3 15,000 | No.-| Yes.| No 39, 000 0 
218 | Ludington Public Schools ......--.--- 3 2, (OOM cat! Wo-..2...|.comen-een site 
219 Marshall ich School) s.......c+c- + oa = 1 600 | Yes-| Yes.| No $0, 000 100 
220 | Menominee High School........ wound 0 300 | No..| No. nneces AD. O00. baeretee meiste 
22 Niilfordvitioh Schooleperecccnc---~-5 + 0 38 | Yes.| Yes | No LO} OOO) We seers arcete 
222 | Union High School, Monroe...... eee, | Mere? eee Ves.| Yos.)......|..--.- 00s fouls 
223 | Muskegon High SCHON ease... vot Sb aces eee Yes:| Yos.| Yes: |... c.g sRaaeemerers ‘ 
Dott Niles Hioeh School eee ccc ssc snc nss-05 0 500 | Yes | Yes.| No..} 60,000 !........ es 
225 | Pontiac High School......-..ssse00++: 2 1,167 | Yes.| Yes.| No..| 80, 000 |...... aoe 
226 | Port Huron Public High School....... 1 1,390 | Yes | Yes 0} 100,000 |.........- 
227 | Saginaw High School..........- pices s 2. 5,000 | Yes.| Yes. 0 66, 000 0 
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266 | 


267 | 
268 | 
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Number of volumes in library. 
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14, 000 
1, 200 
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MICHIGAN—continued. | 
West Bay City High School .......... 0 
Wepsiani High School ...2.-....-...-/ | 3 
MINNESOTA. 
Pe raim@eranei SCHOO)... -.<04-<05---- 0 | 
JOM JB@N Syeliaie) Go aocsoaeeeeeenoee 6 
Faribault High SEO es caaueseeposene ic 
MiamiavopelioheschOOlescnesesc. sense 0 
Central High School, Minneapolis...-. 6 
Neca IMC embliG sChOOlee.s 2... 6.0 3 
Potaeloucsuich School. o-..----<---> 42 0 
Sllivyaver diol SCHOO .ca..cscc---0-- 0 
i imona Hiohw School........-...--.--- 2 
MISSISSIPPI. 
myivarena Mich School... -<...-.---+=- 4 
MOMeNOT Mal INStitUEG <.-<-5.---204d-sc0e<6 
MISSOURI, 
Istavallon! Sbigin Seuyool poooeoreeeeeeeee poneeoee 
Central School, Kansas City ......-.-. Jengerase 
Maryville Pablic High School...,.... 3 
Moberly High School........... Aemone emeeoss 
StelOscnueniohiS@hools...,.2.ce.eac- 2 
St. Louis High School..... sobdes0s0 6b 
Palemy iigh SCHOO. .2..-+-.ce0cs-e0-+ 2 
Sedalia High Svat.) 10 
NEBRASKA, 
Hastings High School ....,.-.ss+se0s| 3 | 
MeImCOM IC SCHOOL... sac-cens-ecenet 10 
Omaha High School.......----2s..-0-- 4 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
| Stevens High School........2..+seeee- 2 
Concorl High School.....-..+.-sss.-.. 3 
UG Vere SCHOO) 2 o-405-0ncecen ess | 7 
Franklin High School......---s-0sss+. | 0 
Great Walls eich School .-........---- 3 | 
Nashua ones choolessscekecece o.oo ce 1 
Portsmouth High School........------ ih 
JO ORATION, JEG G00) | Soe ee POes |aeo oes 5 ok ee, ea! 
Mochestermiigh School.....--.....«.< 2 
Simonds Free High School........-.-- 0 
NEW JERSEY, 
Bordentown High School ...........-- 3 
erocyie iy MIG h SCHOO! . 060. ccacet 8 
MGM omaiohes choolesee. .s2e.cc-.2-14 5 
Newagle Public High School......-.-- 5 
Livingston Avenue High School...... 2 
WrancemeumitsChOOl ...- 2.2... -..--a- 
Eatersoumdiah School 0. ..---......-'- 2 
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DIVISION A.—Schools supported wholly by public funds. —ParrT I]—Continued. 


Name. 


2 


NEW YORK. 


Albany High School 
EAT OVIG A CANCINY otcclecsin s ves cre: ot 
Bainbridge Union School 
Batavia Union School ...... ...-..--- 
Binghamton Central High School..... 
itiato Hot School... .--22----2<-5 ip 
Parker Union School, Clarence 


| Egbert’s High School, Cohoes........ 


279 | 
280 | 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 


t 


294 — 


265 
296 


297 
288 


299 | 


800 
801 
302 


303 | 


304 


305 
306 


307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 


Elmira Free Academy 
Flushing High School 
Geneva Classical and Union School... 
Gloversville Union School 
Gouverneur Seminary 
Hornell Free Academ 
Hudson High School 
Ithaca High School 
(isle Union School. s2csccces cess soe 4 
Lockport Union School...... pecans 
Wallkill Academy, Middletow 
Newburg Free Academy 
Freis Deutsche Academy, New York . 
Oneida Union School 
Onondaga Academy 
Oaweto High School...<...s2.-----.964 
Owego Free Academy...............- 
D’Youville Academy and Parochial 
School, Plattsburg. 

Port Jervis Union School.......-.-.-- 
Poughkeepsie High School 
Rochester Free Academy 
Rome Free Academy ...............-- 
Saratoga Springs High School 


Schenectady Union Classical Institute.) 


Syracuse [ligh School 
Troy High School 
Windsor Union School and Academy. 
Yonkers High School 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Hookerton Collegiate Institute 
Raleigh Graded Schools 


OHIO. 


Akron Digi Senool 222-2. .0<ss0s05<e 


Ashtabula High School 
Canton Eich penOolenese ss .0-- <5 
Chillicothe High School 
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Number of students of 1887 who have 
entered college or scientific school 
since close of last academic year. 
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Number of volumes in library. 
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Has the school— 


| A chemical laboratory ? 


4 
4 


rq 
& 


a Library open to the public. 


g phy- 


sics ? 
Provision for physical culture ? 


Apparatus for illustratin 


19 | 29 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.' No.. 
| Yes. Yes 
Yes. No.. 
Yes No.. 
Yes}. 
Yes branes 
Yes .| No.. 
Yeoseices at 
Yes.| Yes 
Yes.) Yes 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes | No... 
Yes.| No. 
Yes.| Yes 
Yes.| No. 
Yes. 22.4 
Yes.) No. 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| No. 
Yes.| No. 
Yes.) No.. 
ss * No.. 
Yes.| No.. 
| Yes.| No.. 
| Yes.} Yes. 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| Yes. 
Yes.| No..| 
Yes | No.. 
.| Yes.}| No..| 
No..| No.. 
Yes.} No.. 
a°4c)- 8 be anes 
Yes.) No 
0| No. 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| Yes. 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| Yes 
’ Yes.| Yes 
0 | No. 
*Y 09 4 eee 


Value of grounds, buildings, and ap- 
paratus. 


Benefactions. 


) 
jak 


140, 000 
25, 000 


18, 000 
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538 | 5 o i 42 o et 
chen) |e a We 5 5 
5 o'a | ss 2 aes 2 "a ® 
A | 4 qi py > me 
2 £6 i? a8 | 19 0d toed, 22 
onio—continued. | 
318 | High School, Marietta..........-.--.-]...-..-- 400 | Yes | Yes.| No $5,000) Par aa acces 
319 | Massillon High School............-.-. 1 900 | Ne..| Yes.| No 8, 000 [JP ------- 5 
320 Public High School, *fiddletown ....- | 1 500 APY eS Ph Veal | BNO oye. soe. Agee eee 
321 | Newark High School .........+-----+-|.---..-- 500 | Yes.|...... | ae. ft Seep |) Re ieee. 
B22) Norwalk Hish School......-........-. 4 oo0 testi Poss ENG ait. cool aloe cae 
323 | Portsmouth High School.............- 0 SOP Vos tity cstlevesth’. 022. ull ee. ee 
324 | Sandusky High School ........--.--.- 0 300") Yes TENo.81%. .-..0) 175, 00GMP ce. - ocx 
225 | Public High School, Springfield ......]........ 400 | Yes.| Yes.| No. | Mee ve. She Senay 
foo stenbsauville High School...........-.]......-: CU ORE) Boe | oe ae | 15,000 |.......... 
827 |} Liffin Public High School ...........- 0 SO0P Ves iY calieNo. Wt. 2... 4. susene. 
328 | Public High School, Vanwert......... Ba Pee ope! omen | eed Smee | Bm were |) Ree ae 
Preis (oh School -. 2... .---. 2.4. --fs- 0+ 44. | 500|| Yes Yes.) Off 21, 000/f........-. 
NO || TERS S00) eee ee it 20) Yeo NiVessh NO. 8 100, 00|/J.2e.... 2. 
331 | Zanesville High School ..... Beoososeee | 7 SOG TVescP*Vestipyesse) 75, 000.22... . 
OREGON. | | 
332 Leoni ROE ee ee im Niet PASE B 4 Sens) A Gees Pee eS eer 
PENNSYLVANIA. | 
333 | ANentown High School..... eee sae | 4 | 450 | No..| Yes.| No..| 40, 000 $45 
Saw loons High School ........-..0.--.4......-5 fee coca No. we OSM ENG. At. 20... cece 
85 | Ashland High School..............+.. 0} 1,100) No..| Yes. | esd] 15, 000N).....-.. 
336 Leaver Falls Public High School ..... 9 | 500 See CSE BY OSell | 735, O0OMEceccneee 
337 Bethlehem High School............--. 0) TOC) Mor WeVesi—No. Se. . .b... dW ccsences 
338 | Cambridge Academy and Day School.)........ 200 | Ne..| Yes.| No 9 OO0N cee ce oe 
339 | Carbondale High Schoo] .............. 5 oN seas 4 Yes. | OUR DRL OOOH seen ce 
340 Public High School, Chambersburg..-.|........ 300 0| Yes.| Yes. LSKOOOME cena 
341 | Chester Sti CHOON seen 5-0 Wiss os (EE occo 3 | Yesil Yes.| No..| 26,000 }......-..- 
342 | Columbia High School..........-.----|.-----2-)----+- Nessie Vesa 5. - 7. Reese UD Mabe tease 
S¥IG) || Chapneyy JeGheln fYeteyd oon one secoeoeecemeer a SOM Vie sma BVICRRIIEN OF Wee cc 0 =) tate cere 
344 | Dunmore Graded School.......-....-./..------ ate | Rae tees 30,500 eee ee 
neoueraston High School ........2....+..-, | 10 G, O00 eee. 3 EOASIBIN O16 uci crohMacese sce: 
e460 orie High School .....-..-.e00--+---5- 24) || MACYS || NEE) 4 LAA de Ge Aeead eemormeee 
347 Harrisburg High Schools...........-. 5 400) Nomi ieYes. (ENo.b.......40)....... 
348 Jersey Shore High BOINOOL soscocagsnct henaeees badaaseons ; No..| No..| No 185000 WR eee escee 
349 Lancaster High School............---. OW BRonoc acer No..| No..| Yes 30) 000M eee sere 
350 | McKeesport High School. ............]........ legen oope VEGR) | INOe8 L.aeood | boamnpee. 4 Aesanerec 
351 | Mahanoy City High School........... 0 | 440 | No..| Yes-; No..| 25,000 |.......... 
DooMPNew Castle High School............./}...-...- 2OCMEN OF WEY CSUN 0-4)... .5<.dNae-acenmen 
Boome onistown ich Gcnool.....0....---/f....--: | BGconoeee. base ct! || sere 6 Ol] sesheence Rie eee 
354 | Suegerstown Public Schools.......... 0 | 324 0 0 | No../4,000-5,000).......... 
Boouceranton Hipp School ....--..--.....4 3 | 2OCRIRY Gall Y és We 0... Bho. = a0 2 -. NS ere 
356 | Shenandoah High School ............. 0 J, 2000 Wes! Yea) Yes.{.......-.. eee 
307 | Spartansburg High School............ 0 16 0 0| No. 6) 000M. cece 
358 | Springborough Graded Schools ....... 3 1) 4h ee re No. 6, 500 0 
soUMLitusville High School........-...-.-- 3 OFF Yestl| Vesey No..}.......... 4. rere were 
360 | Union High School, Washington..... 4 HUD |ba5c5| Weems meaere : RARE 
861 | West Chester High School.........--. il 1,000 | No..| Yes.| No..| 20, 000 | 0 
362 | Central High School, Wilkes Barre .. 3 300 | Yes.| Yes | No. 40; 000) cam eeee 
363 | Williamsport High School............ 4 Polo WY esl You.) Nogly...-...-2 [ieee 
SOM mOr erm oineChOO! «.- 26. -.6.2..e-- sos 1 300 | Yes.| Yes., No 50, OOO ML aeeeaaneee 
| RIODE ISLAND. | 
865 | Bristol High School ..........-.-.---+ || oeeiteee « Yess: Yess... .4 (See ce | tees 
3866 East Providence High School ........ O i eae. Wwes.| NOwp...2 | 40040 5 aoe s 
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RIUODE ISLAND—continued. 
S67 | beeers High School ...... 2.2.45 «sacs 8 600 | Yes.| Yes.| Yos.| $42, 000 $0 
868 | Johnston High School. .........------]......-. 69 | No OF No.. oc eee |e ee 
369 | Pawtucket High SCO meme nee cusses 6 400 | Yes.| Yes.| No. 25,000 |.....-. 08m 
370 | Providence High School.......--.... 33 1, 200 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 218,000 |-.......% 
871 | South Kingstown High School ...... 07 100) Aes ae" 2 ieee i 7,000 |. sc. cee 
Sra Westerly High School..........--.... 4 900 | Yes.| Yes | Yes 50; 000) |. - 2. <8 eee 
B08} Woonsocket JEStalhl Skool caSeeessoore OU, eee VeS:i Wes) INO:: |-eeeceeeer eerie 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
| 
Seo | ewmaton Atiah SCl00lj..ce—cse2s-:|s.0-0. EEL. os camels ad A | 
TENNESSEE, : 
375 | Clarksville Graded Schools ..........- 5 600 | No.-} No..]) Wea}. -.---..- 4) ---- ere 
376 | Gordonsville Academy................ 0 | 40| Yes | Yes} Yes.| 25, 000 2g 
oll |e Widlint GTOvVe A CACEGIIY --.202-.2..-. : ate. .2eecl se TENG. Bees 1, 200 |....-22am 
378 | Savannah Grove Academy. .-.-........- 0 0 0 0| Yes 500 |..--<228Re 
8379 | Nashville High School................ 20 100 | Yes.| Yes.]..-.- 4 240) 000 ||--. 2 eee 
880 | New Market Academy............-... ON we oe ee A a 500 |.... eee 
TEXAS, 
Sele |eAustinekioh Schoolk ...-<.--.-.c0ce ce 4 450) No 24 No.2 0) Noel seceeeeree 0 
362 | Hl Basco High Seh@o) ......--.-25c0sceh 5 60 | No..| No..| Yes.| 25,000 {.......--5 
BCou HOLM ZOKU ET Ole SCHOO]. cence asc eetdaae. ca. || cece am a eee ee | Yes.) Wies.}..---- -c--||-----  ee 
S54 |e alee SCHOO) .2.. 2... sseenese ae 5 500 | Yes.| No..| No..| .100, 000 |...-...2m8 
385 | San Antonio Public High Schools..... 0 20 | Yes Yes | No 50,000 |..---- oem 
386 | Waco Public High School ....... .... 3 SOMeVesme Ose 222 40, 0C0 6 
VERMONT. 
387 | Bennington High School.............. 0 64] Yes.| Yes.] No..| 64,200 |...2229e— 
oes | ivutland High Sehool....--...... << 8.4 0 1,200 | Yes.' Yes.| No..| 18, 000 0 
389 | Winooski Graded School...........-..).2--.06. 80 | No..; Yes-} No.. 1,500 |.:... cee 
VIRGINIA. | | 
390 Frederickabure ERICH S chools-cn.c.. Sas ea AL ee eee a Sy ee | oo ne 
39l | Lynchburg Public High Schoolg......)........ 100 | No..| No..| No 15,000 |... 2am 
392 I Midway, Atcadlem vena. cos sce <2 ste 3 |b. oped eee FINE becoonsooear |------+~--|--- 200 om 
393 | Richmond High School ............... g | 400 | Yes.| Yes.{ No../ 45, 000 |......-.65 
394 | Richmond Normal School...-......... ase 300 | Yes.; Yes.] No..| 15, 0C0 0 
395 | Staunton Public High School.......... if Of 0 0 Yes.| 20, 000 0 
WEST VIRGINIA. 4g | | 
P 
396 | Grammar High School, Martinsburg. .| Baer | No..| No..| No..| 10, 000 }......... é 
WISCONSIN. | | 
SY || Jeavebn 18Gieih STO)! coca usconoecerennn 21 575 0 | Yes.!| Yes. 50, 000 0 
398 | Baraboo Free High School...........- 4 860 | No..| Yes.{ No .| 35, 000 0 
SOOM ee erlinv ell chy School mereeerta nc <'.\- 2 800 | Yes | Yes| Yes.) 40, 000 0 
400) |) Burlington Bich School -22--...<.. 22)... .ceee 532 4) Yes. YesseNo.jl.... 2224 see en 
401 | Elkhorn High School ......... peace ae. 0! Burned 0 0 | No.j}....:...-4(ceseemin 
402 ge Evansville Hiem OCOOl tc smeca. = an) 4 | 654] No..| Yes.| Yes.) 15,000 |......c0mm 
0 | 335] Yes.| Yes.| No..! 120,000 {.... 72g 6 


403 | Fond du Lac High School.........0+06! 
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Division A.—Schools supported wholly by public funds. —Pant Ii—Continued. 


Name. 
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WISCONSIN—continued. 


Fort Howard Free High School.......- 
High School, Green Bay 
Janesville High School........-...---. 


Public High School, La Crosse.......- | 


Lake Geneva High Schcol 
Madison High School 
First District High School, Manitowoc. 
Menomonie High School........-...-. 
Milwaukee High School 
Washington High School 
Oshkosh High School 
Free High School, Sheboygan 
Sparta Free High School..........-... 
Viroqua HighSchool.-.............-.- 
Waukesha Union School.............- 
Vesa IG SCHOOLS ccs ace. ..a eens 


eeeneeee 


entered college or scientific school 
since close of last academic year. 
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Number of volumes in library. 


Has the school— 


A chemical laboratory ? 


Apparatus for illustrating phy- 
sics? 


Provision for physical culture ? 


Value of grounds, buildings, and ap- 
paratus 


Benefactions. 
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19 | 20 
Yes.} Yes. 
Yeos.| Yes. 
Yes. 0 
Yes.| No.. 
-| Yes. 0 
-| Yes.!| Yes. 
MPVS lepeeed 
Yes.| No.. 
LWCES: [esas 
Yes.| No.. 
‘Yes.| No.. 
Yes.| Yes.| 
0 0) 
Yes.| No.. 
-| Yes.| No 
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TABLE 306.—STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87, 
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TABLE 36.—STATISTICS OF PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87—Continued. 


Division B.—Schools supported partly &y public funds.—Parr Ii—Continued. 
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_ TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1836-87. 


Division A.—Private schools for girls —Parr II. 
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1 | Noble Institute ...... EPR SAS Ce A oe ATG, ee ae 31, 000 |. 
2) Homeand Day School tee. 1.40. 0-80) .6. A oo. c.| tenes 50-100 nea ee ale ae 2S oe 
3 | Hamner Hall......... t* ....| Yes.| Yes 30-60 $200 | 25,0009 ..220 1. aaa 
4} Deshler Female In- | 5-6 OMINOS.T NOs Pees. Varo, Spare 125 |}! 15, O00) es see ye See 
stitute. 
ARKANSAS. i) 
5 | Arkansas Female Col-|.....|..... INOS WY OS: Sao el ooeceslonceces 7-8 27, COON eee cen cereere 
lege. 
CALIFOMNIA. 
G | Convent of Our Lady |.....) 1, 3501....../ Yes.; Yes. (Git])) nn MRS | amrsnod oGendooc 
of the Sacred Heart. 
7 | Field Seminary .....- Oe500) Nesi..g. 3b aes 60 210 | 40; 000 Were eee eet 
8 | St. Joseph’s Academy |-.---. POU eed sooeeel! aee oe cedpesceee ct 20,000) |e 0 
Cuacoliesen of Nigt re |e. s.-iecsc |e o.eheee ole sce ce paces eee s 260 fo cas ecmeb ce ee Bll peeeieeiee 
Dame. 
10 | Irving Institute......)-.--.| 800! No..| Yes.!...... 100 250 5; O00) I. secre Anes seers 
il | | Svelhevanl wien (Cabos: case. 8 foes | bee BAe 4 Be Sece psgcon OK See ones Pearce Besscod loaccoul: 
12 | Zeitska Institute ....) 9 |1,00% Yes | Yes.|...... 150 300 | 20, 000S.. ser eeeeeeree 
18 | Young Ladies Sem. 0 |1, 800 0 || See ae 50-60 250 | 15,000 $0 0 
inary. 
COLORADO. | | 
Tash NWWiolie Halls. 2..2.. 5.4 | be adic 1,500) Yes.) Yes.}..... 40-60 550 7 20), 000 }....... 150 
| i 
CONNECTICUT. | 
15 | Hillside Seminary....| 1| 700] Yes.) Yes.|...... 30-80 300 || 22,000 |]2...200 ke sees 
16. Gveenwich Institute..|.---- 400-2 NLS oe ae oe 40-100 400) 14, 000 }3.. se eee 
TA|| Gb! (OMI SGOE VE: |SRmee Meee eee eee BRC Gao gaa. d econcemoed Soagseuey joageco)'ccoocmc: 
Academy. | 
18 | Homeand tone School 1M. A. a ee 70 B00 WY. 2-230 Micec. cee eeeeEee 
| _ for Young Ladies. | | 
19 | The Elderaze School BF. 20. AU. S. . occ cele. aed 350 By 25: 000 ee aeee | Bees: 
99 | Iustitute for Young | WAR 28 hs eee | |b | BS ae cael 50 CUO oc SMS ce bee an 
Ladies and Chii- 
dren. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | | 
21 | Academy ofthe Holy; 0) 500) Yes.) Ves |......).----205-| see e ee ee eel ee eee eee Ga fl eciaeae 
Cross. | | 
29! McDonald-Ellis 2e Rare iccreas| §aonde: 60-100 G00 | 35, 0003. 25-15) seme 
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23 | Waverly Seminary... ----- BU ere soseaa booadn| coco cca: 400 setter |steeee fees reece 
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| 
24 | Convent of Mary Im. |...-.-. 400 w wiereie'el| oetsteloe Meee 20 200M 9.40; OOOU) Soccer| eer 
maculate. 
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| 
25 | Home Schoolfs-cc-seh tee = 500) Been eel daoobs 20-60 290 Dlcee 2 sos Boos oie eee 
26 | Speman Seminary.--|....- , 5.0 Mo..| No. hae. 8 56 #)) 65, 000 |]. 2. ae! 7, 000 
27 | Washington Semi- |-..--.|----- | meee rte | He cies G4. 79 2251) 25,000 YU). . ae -2 aeeeeeerers 
nary. | | 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87—Continued. 


Division A.—Private schools for girls.—Parr JI—Continued. 
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Stembrances AG&dG-(1 25. 0c). ..cclcesnumdbeccaeless ate # RS Seon ccd losesceeese |Seieoe BESO asSonc nl6qeanerion 
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St. Edward’s Acade-| 0] 600] No..| No..)...... Me cece $0 |p, «= 0: oes eee [teres tavere 
| my. 
Patapseo Hemale In- |... .-).. 5-8). ceeddoescnelec ence ($280) sw ws 0 2 med reperereres tetera eterete 
stitute. 
Hagerstown Seminary |... -. 1,500, Yes.| Yes.; Yes 40 200) fe <a “fereravail eeentere leveteleislerele 
for Young Ladies. 
Rockland School for |..... 500) No..| Yes.) Yes 46 190 |) $5; 0007 Bearers laee i c 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Home School for Girls |..... TL OOUIM. 102. fee 28.) cee eee 500%) 8,000 | 2eyeeee aeeneas 
Riverside Home and 4 | S00)0. 2. -2]8.. 22. Yes 75 B25 f) 25, OOOR Reeerer sereettet=t 
Day School forGirls | 
Academy of the Sa- |..... TOOWS. see Ae «en cll - Sete St) i oe PL Collscoonaae 
cred Heart. | 
Academy of Notre |..... 2,000) Yes.| Yes.) Yes BOs oes Peres eo oodiacooqaac 
Dame. 
Home and DaySchool |.-.-.-|..... Dio ee es icc ae 100-250 600 | 42,000 |......-|.--.s-0- 
for Girls. 
Homeand Day School |.....|.....|.....6 iE Sere 2 Yes. 200 600 |....2. | eee letereereieere 
for Young Ladies. 
Miss Ireland’s School.|.....|.....|..-.-.|.---++ Yes. 250 ee | a oulleooaaene 
Sear’s School for Girls j..... 600) INo. | Vest No..| 200=2500 eee... e || 0 < «<5 et eens eeleeteetete 
ins: Perry s Bamtily |... 2-004. 0 i sBaeencMbleceen|ssccaesee tae: soe ce lh. dja: ome eee enero 
School. 
Sua wie tne CHOU! 2.0... -[e-< 80: aon] ~~ seo Peo = ant Yes.| 80-160 400 8, 000 Leeman pee eee 
Home School........- Cd ie a ae hsb Vis | eee ae! We. Seems | Se A ee | 
Prospect Hill School .; 2 |..... Wes |) Megs <nee 100 250 | 25,000 |......-|---.---- | 
ELON SVC) eee eee (eee eee ere | meee [ree (eo Coe) MM Bl eccece : 
Northfield Seminary .; 3 |3,500| Yes.| Yes.|] Yes. 100 150 if 225, OOGMR Ee oreesleere acer 
Notre Dame Acade- |..... 1,500} No..} Yes.}...... UE Peet ee RAC Skee cn 
my. 
Dana Hall Prepara- | 17) 700 0 0 0 v's) AQOWRE score cee RS ese eer suse 
tory School. | 
Miss Williams’ School 2 11,000; INo-.| INO-2).e<ns. 100-200 G00 |..--0-...).------ $0 
MICHIGAN. 
Somerville School....} 0 |....- a Yes.| Yes. 40 310 | °58, 000 |.cccee gleeeemeees 
MINNESOTA. 
Bethlehem Academy-}| 41{ 50Q}......| Yes-| Yes.}| 12-25 1255}) 220) 000) eeceets leet meter 
MISSOURI. | 
Cooper Institute ...../..... BOO ficralapete c ecralerar ei rereeete 30-60 140:| LO%000" Re alee eee 
Kansas City Dadiesi aes. .2\-c.-)...--+|--ossnleo-coe 50 170 | 50,000 j....... 275 
College. 
St. Agnes Hall .......} 1 Gio. <<). 00 ee oe 40 300 6,000 1.2... c2.|2eecceee 
Academy Sacred |.....|... Lh Pe Bee MORO Al | oR, oo molon ese Peo So cere be a sac se vee , 
Heart. 
Young Ladies’ Insti- |.....}..... Yes.| Yes!f..2.: 40 200 || 30,000 }.... 22.08. saeeme 
tute. 
Academyof theSacred|..... 5,000) Yes.| Yos.| Yes 50a Sacer mate 200,000... S.A: o-eeee 
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MISSOURI—continued. | 
82 | School of the Good US oe. Seen: Sa Ves.) $e0=100 8) $215-2700| 120. ose Meee lec ene 
Shepherd. | 
83 | Mrs. Miller’s Semi- 2] 500; Yes.) Yes.| Yes.) 40-50 160 \ESLONC00) [Eeeeees pees 
nary. | 
NEBRASKA. | | 
84 Academy of the Sacred|..... t 000| Yes.| Yes.|.....- 100 200 | 150,000 |......- $0 
eart. 
85 | Brownell Hall ....... 2 2,500| Yes.| Yes.|...... 60 250 | 200,000 |.......|....---. 
NEVADA. 
86 | Mt. St. Mary’s Acad- |..-.-).-..- YOsaios-ecNeece oe 250 |..---.---- 25, 0000 |e acre se | terete 
emy. 
NEW JERSEY. : 
87 | Ivy Hall Seminary.. Lit, Cow. = 4 ooo Yes.| 40-50 IE) ELOY |lGaoaccclloosococe 
88 | English and Freach |....-).....|..---- | ------ Meese 28-100 eos acted Mees sober ee 
School. | 
89 | HightstownSeminary |.....-| 200, Yes.| Yes.|.....- 24-48 300 TE 10; 0007 |Reescer|eeeeeene 
Sone Morristown seminary |..--e|2---45-----pe=----peea- oe 50-180 13,0) | S.2 7c cele eee | eee BeaE 
91 | Evglish and French 2 460 MORE Geasad Vic omp) MOU 1203 |e noe. ee. cans er |e ee | eee 
Day School. | | 
92 Plainfield Seminary -.|.--.- 1,000) Yes.) Yes.) Yes.| 40-100 200: Ms 805000) | Poses haoee eee 
| J 
NEW YORK. | 
93 | Albany Select Acad- #)) Aare A est|| Y esai 2k. 24-80 Fnac een. J 8000 |..c220 Ree 
emy) ; 
94 | St. lizabeth’s Acad. |....- K 700| Ale eee 25 150)|)). eee. |.. eee 
95 Park 7 iabe School....|..-.- Pe aee cee: asood Yes. (2005 oo NN ee ee _ 
96 | Berkeley Institutefor| 0 |..-.- Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 60-136 |.......... 30,000 | 2.22 eee eee 
Young Ladies. 
97 | Holy Angels’ Acad. |.-..- il, a Yes!) Messen aes 26 180 100,000 | 22. -ne ieee ee 
| emy. 
98 | Drew Seminary and |..-..- 8,000) Yes.| Yes-|...... 30-100 230 4950, 0008| seer U 
| _ Female College. | | 
99 | Clifton Springs ‘Semi- |....- | BOD .-----) -- eee booee 3 28 250 | 10, 000 j......- DS eee 
mary. 
100 | Cottage Seminary ....|....- OOO}... -- sIe====8) oe. ee 20-30 200)} 11,000... 0.2 0 
101 | Houghton Seminary..| 1 |1,097) Yes.| Yes.| Yes. 25-30 B20, 0) SOSL70N| 2S. ceewe eee 
102 | Boarding and Day |....-|....-|---.--[--++-. Yes.| 60-110 GO) F 100,000). 2. . ee eee 
Schools. | 
103 | St. Joseph’ s Academy | aoe 2, Ube Yes.| Yes-.| Yes.|......... ‘ee Pe ee Pie es 
104 || Syolnayall fie Canalis oaceas (Seaes posed bonnet pacaod bodons 40-60 300 6,000 D2... see eee 
105 | School for Young La- |....- | ai Sonne paEaSd ceaees 24-48 300 7,000) Wres ce Ae aes 
dies. | 
106 | Gormly Seminary es Vis 500) 42.22 We. eee Pe OME... cue ee Se ae cco 1). 
107 ae he Mary’s Acad- |..... | 300 YesijPYess! .2.2-. 28 TOON 26, 000) it Severe ese 
2 
108 Brearley School ...... 2 bee aie Yes.| Yes.| Yes. (200-350) IL ce eee i ee ee ee 
109 ae School for 11, 000 Nal .| No .| Yes. 125 OU) Beeee ates Bomoce dls ogoacoc 
iv 
110 ; Comstock School ..... -e-e-, 500! Yes.) Yes.| Yes.} 100-200 800 | eee A Re apod Mecpectse 
lll English and French eeever(seowetelsweees(eweese|se rt wsesfeseceeeee|sst@eeceeselsasneet sens see eeaeliseceavre 
School for Girls. 
112] St. John Baptist |--... BW Uisagoon|| MOSEL sGa6e 60-125 |} 300-400 |....2- 2. we. aa 
School for Young 
Ladies. | 
113 School for Girlsceeeecck semaorteaaesiens auees Yes, eeveese 100-500 enene wseonpestevcoeorwadte sas esate ses ern as 
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NEW YORK—continued. 
114 | School for Young La: |..... 1, 500] Yes.| No..|...... $1.00-275 $625.4 $1, 0001 pel enee 
dies. 
115 pence for Young La- 142, 000) No..{ Yes-|) Yes-1,100-225.]° 400-500 ]..... 2252 |Semeee |e. eee 
ies. 
116 | Van Norman In sti- |..... ae ee Vesely. .2.! 60-250 200 }. .- <0 ey eee - eee 
tute. 
117 | Nyack Seminary ...-..|.....].-..-].....- D'G- 4 EEE BOeronCe 4 HEERERESEH Mo meore od |occoosdloconsosc 
Te aeWallishine tall, cosecse. WES Le 8 100 400 || 20/0C0\fesmmeeelnasees.s 
119 | Lyndon Hall.......... pay oe | Yes.| Yes-| Yes. 32-60 350 I) SOS000Seaeeemiseee eres 
120 | Boarding and Day 1 | 300) Yes.| No..|......| 40-80 40019) 30; 000M ieerereetne = 2-1 c= 
School for Young | : 
Ladies. 
121 | Livingston Park Sem-|..... 600| Yes.|.-.--- Yes.| 50 300 1) 30, 000 ieeeeee nee 
inary. 
122 | St. Peter’s Academy..|..... SPE 2 See ees, eee 16-24 120 }) 20, O00) 2 eee teaeees 
Ia Acadcmy Sacre dih. = 1. Bey... |oocce hee AN | baeessosce 8 O00) 1st oe eee 
Heart of Mary. | 
124 | Mount Hope Ladies’ Oe Yes.} Yes.|...... | 40-80 6. .c.c. ee eee 
Seminary. 
125 | School for Girls .....-]),...4 S00Ras. 2.7 ese... | 60-100 OR ee Be (ee. ee 
126 | Troy Female Semi-|..... Hi, 68a) Yes | i¥es.j....2 Te) Seon nnet 103, 465 JF -oceeetee ese e ee 
nary. | } | 
| 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
127} Scotia Seminary.....4.....] 600) No..pNo.-| Yes.|........3 45 | 25,000 $1,600 | $4,070 
eam uelpy Hemale Col-€)..00.2...0.5..-.|---==ieo=.:- 50 250 |) 42, 700 i Meee eee 
lege. 
OHIO. 
129 | Academy of the Sis- |.....).....).....- Ves Wio...: |e eee eee eee | dete ce ceiidee Seee EEE 
ters of Notre Dame. | 
130 | Eden Park School ....)..... 700 Yes.| Yes.| Yes. 160 440 aoe ere (Fe Sonar 
181 | School for Girls ...... 2 |3,000 Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 95-155 380 || 60,000 |--2eeee ‘te eae 
132 | English and Classical |.....|..... PSE eee? bose 50-100 400 |..--....+]------- jen eeeeee 
School for Young | : 
Ladies. 
133 | Harcourt Place Sem- OWLS te. a /eeeeos Yes (400) 50, 000 |-2- cece WSs Bese 
inary. | 
134 | Ursuline Academy |.....|..... Yes.| Yesii..... (200) Janene ee en|oneeee- ee 
for Young Ladies. | | 
135 | Putnam Seminary....]..... 9,000] Yes.| Yes.) Yes. 225 175) 35,000 |... 2eul|eeceeee 
PENNSYLVANIA. | 
136 School for Girls and Oie..2:|. 25... eee CI 2p ephemee 4 BB ogamag eee Soclce cosoe. 
|” Young Ladies. 
137 | Beaver College and }....- 1,150] Yes.| Yes.| Yes.; 35-45 185] 50, 000 |....... 4, 500 
Musical Institute. | 
138 | Blairsville Ladies’ OW 700! Yeolk Yos-)....2. 40 160 1) 30, 000 fs...25 4h .: cee 
| Seminary. 
139 | Linden Hall Sem/..... o700l seca Yes:lccsees (250) | 60, 000 |.---.--)-----nee 
| inary. 
140 | Si ee h’s Academy.|...-. 800) dos alee cee eee 150 |.-----s-ee]---e-cee- oe oon 
141 } AgnesIrwin’sSchool.| 1 |.....|. ses ee| Beaeccloc e+e} 100-170 |...---- ao coe 2 eee See 
149} West Chastint Strcetpltee. We. + .-|-- s+. sPecceselen one 40-120 450 |... 22 ee|sereeee|e-eeeeee 
Institnte. 
143 | West Chestnut Street 0 0 0 Q eee 193) | oogaoGocdinGods 0004 AdobEdd psooeo5e 
Seminary. q | } 
144 | Bishop Bowman In- |..... V0 es 3) Rees Now: 100 320) | 22eee ee Pe 
stitute. oan 
145 | Washington Female |..... 500} Yes. Yes.| Yes 24-40 210) | 62500000 a. eee berets 
Seminary. | i i \ | \ | 
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TABLE 37,.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87—Continued. 


DIVISION A.—Private schools for girls. —PART 
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PENNSYLVANIA—con- 
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146 | Ladies’ Classical In- |.....)---.- ie Sears | eee 
stitute. 
| 
RHODE ISLAND. | 
147 | East Side School for |.....\-----|.-ee-- Yes.| Yes. 
Young Ladies. | 
SOUTH CAROLINA. | 
148 | Reidville Female Col- |.....'...-- Yes.| Yes-]...... 
ege. 
149 | Sumter Institute.....!. 2 NU AN) Secs asa 
TENNESSEE. | 
150 Sullins'College .......)....4--=+-| tho B eeeeeo Peae ad 
151 | Tipton Female Sem- |....- JY PRS aH ocodeo|bacsed 
inary. 
152 ile Female Col- |..... 400 Yes.) Yes.) Yes 
ege. 
153 | St. Mary’s School ....|.....|.---- Yes!) Vests = . 
1524) Vemale High School.- 2)|-..-:)..-.-4----4- Yes 
TEXAS. 
155 | Hood Seminary.......]....- 200, No..| No..| Yes 
156 | Stuart Seminary ..... poe 300° Yes., Yes.) Yes 
157 | Masonic Female In- |..... 360 Yes.) Yes. Yes 
stitute. 
158 | St. Mary’s Hall.......)....- 201 Yes.) Yes-|...... 
159 | Ursuline Academy...}..... OY Saceise Bese! baecse 
1690 | Sherman Female In- |..... 200 Yes Yes.| Yes 
stitute. — | . 
| 
UTAH. | 
161 | Rowland Hall ......../..... 500, No..| Yes.) Yes. 
VERMONT. 
162 | St. Agnes Hall ......- Pe 5001... 5. BD. ss eos 
VIRGINIA. | 
163 | Mt. Pisgah Academy.| 9 320 Ves.| Yes.|...... 
164 | Central Female Insti- |..... 200 Yes.!...... 
tute. 
165 | Hartshorn Memorial 
College. 
iioeey aynesboro Valley |....-|.--.-|§-----|-s0.-4 
Semiuary. 
WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TORY. | 
167 | Annie Wright Semi- |..... 750, Yes.| Yes.| Yes. 
nary. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
168 | Seguin Collegiate In- |.....|..0..|.-2-0.{sesee|eeeee : 


| 


stitute, 


Annual charge for tuition. 
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DIVISION A.—Private schools for girls.—Part II—Continued. 
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WISCONSIN. | | 
169 | St. Mary’s Day and |.-...|..... ACCS eS. |. osee. $5-C0 uh. ce s-2.|.2 22 eeee SOR vw eee 
High School. : . 
OM Ste atya SHUN SUI UIELC se ares ss leases |elseata= | s= <== eelais se (0)  |.... See, eee 
171 | Home School for |..... 2100 Etrrses| sees Yes.| 24-100 $300 | S1OVOO0N Peeeeeeines eee 
Young Ladies and 
Small Boys and 
Girls. 
172 | St.Catharine’s Female)..... Q00 wise canes Yes. (140) 40, 000%|-eeeer 4 $0 
Academy. 
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REMARKS ON THE TABLES. 


PROMINENCE GIVEN TO LATIN. 


The value of Latin as an instrument of mental discipline has been the most promi- 
nent subjectin the discussions excited by the movement toward the ‘‘modern” or 
‘‘scientific” course. The summarized and comparative statistics of secondary schools 
(Tables 31, 32, 33, and 34) show very clearly the extent of the demand made upon 
them for instruction in this branch. To this showing the detailed Tables, viz, 36 and 
37, add some suggestive particulars. For instance, it will be seen that the demand 
for Latin is not confined to a few schools, nor to particular sections of the country.. 
Of the public and partly public schools §8 per cent. report students in the language 
specified. For the private schools the proportions are 68 per cent. of the schools for 
girls, 84 per cent. of the schools for boys, and 72 per cent. of the schools for both sexes. 

These indications are farther emphasized by comparison with the relative number 
of each class of schools reporting students in French or German. These proportions 
are as follows: Of public and partly public schools, 61 per cent. ; of private schools for 
girls, 75 per cent.; of private schools for boys, 74 per cent. ; and of private schools for 
both sexes, 52 per cent. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By reference to Column 20, Table 36; to the same column, Table 37, Division A; 
to Column 23, Table 37, Division B; and to Column 25, Division C, it will be seen 
that a large proportion of the secondary schools have answered the inquiry respect- 
ing provision for physical culture. 

The inquiries as to the system of training and the nature of the appliances were 
not answered as fully as could have been desired. 

Gymnasiums suitably equipped were reported from 13 private schools for girls, 81 
private schools for boys, and 57 private schools for both sexes. Military drill is a 
feature of the training in 26 private schools for boys aud in 13 of the schools for both 
SOX€S. 
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_ TaBLe 37.—STaTisTics or ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, 


DIVISION B.—Private 


A A NT Se gh 


Location. Name. Principal. 
i 2 3 
ALABAMA. 
UM elobiie 2... 3_... Seca ee Towle’s Institute for Boys..........| Amos Towle.............---- 
2 Selma ndbesScEcoAcoueHEsance St. Andrew’s Academy .....-....... Jordan J. Williams......... 
Sy MeUSC2 10089) «0.52 - 6. eeces un University High School ............ W. 0. V opmeneeemerceece. a 
CALIFORNIA. 
4 DeLNONE .25... cee ce ee Sees Beliiont School.2.2.....coseeeee oes W. T. Rewer eee. ee 
OD Wn lant pecs e es cece esan es ce California Military Academy .......| W.H. O’Brien ....- coed. 
GAVOR aNd yon oe... 2. cece es =. Hopking Academy... .<citecee nes: Rev, H. E. Jewett, M. A....-- 
@} Oakland ........... eno Sackett Schoolee-c2e5-- aan DOR, Sackettq A aMerreee sees 
8 | San Francisco ........ Socmac Sacred Heart College .........--.-.- Brother Genebern ......-... 
i SaMWeN ALCO . 20. secs mance St. Matthew's Hell... 222s Alfred Lee Brower ....-...- 
COLORADO. 
MND PD CNVGl Sees sees -- css ccs. ssc) OatVis Hall 222-25. 0.:s02nseeonsenee | Rev. S. M. Holden, M. A....-- 
PIB PNUOLTISON wee. e cesses acces sss College of the Sacred Heart.........- Rev. Dominic Pantanella,s.J. 
CONNECTICUT. 
ome eke Hat eee cman view e ae Black Hall Schools... .sacece os = =a Charics G. Bartlett ........- 
LOM PLIC CEU OLbjceres sce esses cre Park Avenue Institute ..... cee ae S..B. Jones, A. M...-.----.-- 
14 | Brookticld Centre.......-... The Curtis School for Ioys......--. Frederick S$. Curtis, Pl. B -- 
de pesiddletown.......---+s-.2.-< Wilson Grammar School...........- 1GF JEL AW ONGOI, ON) Wlocoooa pase 
HEMP ew LIAVON. 2. s2.00---25c8 Hopkins Grammar School .......... Rev.Geo. L.Fox,M.A.,rector. 
—eiNewslbondon.....5.-.--.---3 Bulkeley School ...-.....---.ece-0-: E.R Ballers cece: 
Sa PotamilOrder.ccs css acess. School torws0vsicess sees ce eee coe HiramypUmlGinoweese see ae 
PORN AUC ite cee cceneciene sc oc05 Wilton Boarding Academy..........) Augustus Whitlock ........ 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
PUMIPCrOOLCOLOWE pon ecen s+ es a<<.<- Linthicum Institute of Georgetown We.- 222-ssese esos] 2 eae see” 
21} Washington (621 Seventh | Arlington Academy.......-...-..... | Burton Macafee, A.M., M.D. 
Street, northwest). 
22 | Washington (1335 HStreet, | Preparatory School of Columbian | Andrew P. Montague, A. M.. 
northwest). College 
23 | Washington (306 Indiana | Rittenhouse Academy ..-........-.- Qa) Wiis ence cle = se ee ss 
Avenue). 
ei) Washington ...-...--......- St. Joln’s Collese ---2.2. eer Rev. Brother Dennis ....... 
GIORGIA. 
Po Per tlan these cs. eee ens as aweeees Atlanta Baptist Seminary.........-- Rev. Samuel Graves, D. D... 
COM IAUICUSUA ... che ccccce eco. Academy of Richmond County...... C.H. Withrow -.--..-..-.-- 
far |) ASTER EE es oeria Meee ce He eee 'St. Patrick’s Commercial Institute -} Brother Francis .......-..-- 
28hE Cave SDE: scsemeremayece cj Eiearn Instituteresscss2c.s sees aoe eee Hidcar RawWhatley -2---s2ee- 
COMME Ol Um OR: 2 oss eee oe ee Slade’s School for Boys ....... .----- James J. Slade. .---....----- 
SHON] ERAS W RCT WR er an ee Marietta Male Academy...........- Oe Crarris, A.B .. 22-2 eeee 
ILLINOIS. 
SIvE AUGISON) 2c cs cceee casera eee German Evangelical Lutheran | E. A. W. Krauss .......----- 
Teachors’ Seminary. ‘ 
Se) PRAT) deh e 1: 7) Re eee Bunker Hill Academy.---....---..-- Rev. 5S. L. Stiver, A. M......- 
33 | Chicago (623 West Adams | German - American Academy of | Robert Haentze ..........-. 
Bee!) ; ae 4s Chicago. GG Sana 
34 | Chicago (2101 Indiana Ave- .J. OchOvINgEr ....---- 
| nue). The Harvard School....c0++ese--== ; Jolin ©. Grant ......0n 
35 | Chicago (312 Chicago Ave- | University School .......-....+-----| C. N. Fessenden ..........-. 
/ nue). : : 
SG Web lmNUrst oo... cece emer = oe Evangelical Proseminary ......-.--- Rev. Daniel Trion..........-. 
SG DAaCksonville...csec-s0secee | Whipple Academy.......scececseces Jos. R. Harker ....-.ccsseee 


s 
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AND OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FoR 1886-87, 


schools for boys.—Panrr I. 


Year in which institution was 
first opened for instruction. 


Date of charter. 


yen 
A 


1865 | 1864 


eee <t 1857 
1882 | 1876 


© | Religious denomination. 


WNon-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 
Won-sect. 


Non-sect. 


Non-sect7) 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Non-sect 


Non-sect. 
R 4 
Non-sect- 


Ev. Luth. 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Evang ... 
Non-sect. 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 


DIVISION B.—Private schools 


a a ae 


4 
2 
Location. Name. Principal. 
1 P > 
INDIANA. 
eo | Dndianapols iccs..-.--0026 2: Classical School for Boys ....-....-. Theodore L. Sewall, A. B-.... 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
DUM ONICISON sais cals ctw ae wen oe cess Spencer Academy ..2..ceeesee. sss. H.R. Schermerhorn......... 
IOWA. 
ee | Mavenporte. 2.2: 2ce<<<see icemine Hall 2.200 ss:sJonmeeeeen wae Rev. P. C. Wolcott, M. A., 
§.T.B. 
PU VIGNOULYecccrscrscere--ss-) Wartbure College ....2.eeseenee: Rev. G. Grossmann..... deme 
KENTUCKY. 
MRC CCAM AN cecjsice cease ccecs << « Cecilian Collere .....-.c.2.225e5. oe HH. A. Cocilaeteeeesee- noe 
43 | Gethsemane ..............-. Select and Preparatory School..---.. Rev. B. M. Benedict, abbot.. 
4g |ploancastela-ce.ss ccm c2cacce= Lancaster Male Seminary ..-...-... James M. Harbison......... 
BOM OUiswlle oem vices sens === Louisville Rugby School ....-..-.... A. L. MeDonald@ee.---cn--<- 
46a eonelibywillel es. ..csccce ses <= Shelbyville Male Academy ......... George L. Sampson, A.M.... 
LOUISIANA. 
47) New Orleans .....----...... Graded Institute for Boys .--..----. Amedeus S. Leche.........-. 
43 | New Orleans, 3rd District.-..| St. Isidore’s College.......---....-.- | Rev. J. M. Scherer, C.5, Cc... 
200 Ubibedeaux..--...-----.+-- Thibodeaux Colleze .-.--..-...2---5 Very Rev. C. Menard ...... 
MAINE. 
DOM PHarmin bOn'secs-\s/< =< eic <6 0 < Abbott Family School ........-..... PA HEPAND DOLC meteciecie ci -irieeerete 
SM) ODSWEMI ee ccs ote enc cence ns Franklin Family School .......-.... DAS Ot sae ee ae woe cares 
MARYLAND. 
52 | Baltimore.........-..-.----- Oxford School for Boys. .-.+s.-++--- William C. Hynds, A. M...... 
53 | Baltimore (16 Saratoga St.) .| St. Joseph’s Academy ........-.-.-- Brother Paphylinus, F.s.C .. 
54 | Baltimore (851 North Eu- | School for Boys ..........--..+.---: George G. Cary, A.M........ 
taw Street). 
55 | Beltsville ....... pAeeee wae Ammendale Normal Institute....... Brother Alcian....<-0scsese 
gO ml Carrollton soe. ces. -----s ace. Mt. St. Joseph’s College ......-..... Brother Joseph.......- <oase 
57 | Charlotte Hall.............. Charlotte Hall School.......-....--. a AWE SiliVieStOly eee tees 
58 | College of St. James........ College of St. James Grammar } Henry Onderdonk, A.M...... 
School. 
Oy GUCOLGIA ceca eo cesnwiecen pe scs. West Nottingham Academy .....-.- pohniG Conner -..-..-2..se" | 
GO | Ellicott City...........+.... Maupin’s University School........ Chapman Maupin, M.A..--.- 
ol i Prederick...ss.-<.-- Secnece Frederick Collepe 2222. -.---.e neem Thomas A. Gatch, A.M .....- 
O2 ec Donor .oieceecsess- 500. McDonogh Institute ..-.....-. .----| W. Allan, M.A., LL.D ......- 
Gowiot. GOOTEC..cc--e.a+- BOnGaae St. George’s Hall............. ABaodoe James C. Kinear, A.M......- 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
G4 Ill Andover....ces--::secceuee: Phillips Academy - 2.2: .--2see=eeeee Cecil F. P. Bancroft, rit. Dp... 
65 | Boston (20 Boylston Place)-..} Private Classical School.........--- J baton kinson -.2eseeeees 
66 | Boston(18 Boylston Place) ..| Private School for Boys.....-....--: lbert Halo. .-....-- oss eeeee 
Gy EB ragtord....25s0cecccuaenees Carleton School for Young Men and | Isaac N. Carleton ........... 
Boys. 
68 | pare belege (18 Appian | Day and Family School for Boys .. | Joshua Kendall............. 
ay). 
69 | Duxbury (Powder Point), ..| Scientific Preparatory School. ...... Frederick B. Knapp..... oe 
70 | Easthampton ..... emma c 2en Williston Seminary. ...... 2. 2e--<- William Gallagher ....... a» 


71 | Great Barrington........-.. Sedgwick Institute. .......-----..-. H. J. and E. J. Van Lennep. 
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OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87-—Continued. 


for boys. —ParT I—Continued. 
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Location. Name. Principal. 


a 2 3 


MASSACHUSETTS—continued. 


GrOCOn oie eee ones cecee cies seg iaroton School 2 .25..-.242.—-=-+. 94. Rev. Endicott Peabody, Lu. 
M. 
Mt. Hermon ......--- ougease Mt. Hermon School... 2eeer. <2. H. HE. Sawyer, sup’t..-.....-. 
MEP YMOMUUES = = -\5.clasare tie scie im aiaie Home School for Boys .....--------- Wredariolt Ns Knap {\Paocacoac 
Shelburne Falls............. Classical and English School ... ...- A. A. Bratteeacem ee cceosece 
Southborough .........0-.-: St. Mark’s School... -9seee-. >| Wm. E. Peck, AGERE Spec 
Pomtheb yield. . ..2.c<<-c<~5- Dummer Academy . ...c2s2--.--2-- John W. Perkins, Eo Whsoave 
South Williamston ......-... Greylock Institute .-...<tem..cs<s 4: George F. Mills, aA. M...---- 
NM Orcester —4.6.- 42-520. s- ee Highland Military Academy ....... C. B. Metcalf, a. M. Te aay 
WVOLCESLOIe re ss cscaces asc > Worcester Academy.....-..-0-0---- D. W. Abercrombie, A He 
MICHIGAN. 
DD CUPOUt ceca we ssmces + sie: Detroit College. .....--+-.---+------ Rev. John P. Frieden....... 
Orchard Lake: .2.cssse0.<-- Michigan Military Academy Sener Col. J. SumnerRogers, sup’t. 
MINNESOTA. 
PM REUD AEs occ cin oc e wr elsia ce ao Shattuck School....2222-22easeesae< Rev. James Dobbin ......-- 
VOCUEVVAIM On sslcclcc sons s</een clei Red Wing Evangelical Lutheran | 0. S. Meland............-.-. 
Seminary. 
elie (CIN de 8 Gane meee cemee Lake View Academy.........------ D,. J. Copan eer e-<-.-4.-: 
MISSOURI. 
Woncordiabess..ss2-s ss - =. St. Paul’s College ..... ereleeicet erie Andrew Baepler.......-..-- 
MG OxAM OtOMeraec ices cscs sc cc is Wentworth Male Academy......... Sandford Sellers, M. A....--- 
Wie OMe eleeegivc a's a-aaces~<s St. James Military Academy....... BY NEG Ge aa ae occas or 
SU MIOOMIG sce ccctcnn sce ecun sn Lutheran High School...........-.. A.C. Burgdor, ......-..<.. 
Um OMStentsciss csc «sie - aes. Smith Academy Se Dees wiles coeeer Denham Arnold, A. M......- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCOTUM fy < cericicic<<-0---5- Sta PaullsiSchool@emaaesceccios ciecieter Rev. Henry A. Coit, D. D.... 
NEW JERSEY. 
Bordentown ..... Beeciccoice Adelphic Institute. ..............--. Rev. Robert Julien, A. M.... 
Bordentown .....--..+------ Bordentown Military Institute. ....| Rev. T. H. Landon, A. M... 
ISTO SoocooconedoecdoUe West Jersey Academy. .......-.-.. Caleb Allen, A. B.........-- 
Broomfield......ces-cccenee- Academic Department of the Ger- | Rev. Charles E. Knox, D. D. 
man Theological School of New- 
ark, N. J. ; _ 
Englewood -..-...-..-....--- English and Classical School ......- W.W. Smith, A. M......... 
Mreehnoldeesscceeeecccscc ss - Freehold Institute.......-.-.....-- Nev. A. G. Chambers, A. M. 
Hoboken. «.u.-<cscencous =. 02 Stevens High School............--.. Edward Wall...........---- 
Lawrenceville ..-....---...- Lawrenceville School.....-+-+---++: Dr. Jas. C. Mackenzie, PIL. D. 
Morristown. ...ec- SSeS H OCs Morris Academy .....-.-....-.------; Charles D. Platt, a. M...... 
MtHolly....<.-caceeine- e-ss| Mt. Holly Academy 2.2... 2 eeeeeeer Henry M. Walradt.......... 
GW ALE < scceecee a eeesia ae = Newark Academy 2... -<-s2sseeeeeee eee) A. Farrand, A. M., 
New Brunswick ....-.-.---- Rutgers College Grammar Schoo] -.| E. 7 “Pomlinson, A. M., head- 
master 
Princeton.......-...-- poate Preparatory School-.-222...sss=-=-- J. R. Bishop ..-.----.-.-..-- 
SUMMIb. .<c0c.-cumeseeeemeen Summit Academy ..-..-22:<+-leo---1 James Heard, A. M........- 
NEW MEXICO. 
Las Vegas .....---+ coca Las Vegas College.....--..- SonmoGde S. Personé, 8. J......---+--0- 
Santa N@ceces- s+ seesmeee ee! St. Michael’s College...-.......----} Brother Botulph ...-.5.20e" 
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Location. Name. Principal. 


1 : 2 4 
NEW YORK. ’ 
Astoria (75 Main St.) .....-.] Astoria Latiu School Charles Lyman Shaw......-. 
IBLOOK IV Ni sone ee cic lee el Brooklyn Latin Sehool Caskie Harrison, A. M....... 
Brooklyn (44 Court St.)-.... College Grammar School..........-.| Rev. Levi W. Hart, A. M.... 
Brooklyn (144 Park Place)...| Prospect Park Institute ............| Richard D. Dodge .......... 
Buffalo (247 Allen St.) ...... Haeeh Cine ice) and Mathematical | Lucius E. Hawley, a.M...... 
‘ school. 
Canandaigua .....-.«- ne Canandaigua Academy............. J. Carlton Norris ..........- 
COMMEON 2 oaccete ne we ce eae c Clinton Grammar School ..-........ Rev. Isaac O. Best, A. M.....- 
Cornwall-on-Hudson ........ Cornwall Heights School ........... Carlos. H. Stone .....-..-.... 
Cornwall-on-Hudson.......-. Courtiandt Place School..........-. Thomas D. Suplée, PH. D..... 
Croton Landing..........-.. Croton Military Institute...........| Frank S. Roberts ........... 
MODUS WEIrye oto. os cases c Glen ‘Lower School. 2. cesses cscc.- Fancher & Bailey .......... 
Garden CIty .c.ccercmceoens Cathedral School of St. Paul........| Chas. Sturtevant Moore,A.B. 
Miami Gonp meses sincere Colgate Academy...........-...---- James W. Ford, PH.D....... 
Mia mins emcees cece Beene St. Jobn’s Military School .......... Jobn W. Craig, A. B., head- 
master. 
New Brighton (S.I.) ....... St. Austin’s School ...........e200-- Rev, Alfred G. Mortimer, 3B. 
ls 
ING WHO ccee. crease sce: Siglar’s Preparatory School......... Henry Woplglar...-..-s.se8 
New York (117-119 W. 125th | Barnard School ...-..... RB Eesocres William L. Hazen and John 
Street). W. French. ‘ 
INenv VOU occ ceeiosic-lasien ss Berkeley School .- ~..sc.cseceescooe. John S. White, LL. D ........ 
New York (131 W. 43d St.).. Mere Schoolfor Boysand Young} Dr. A. Callisen ............. 
en. 
nO York (721 Madison | The Collegiate School............... Rev. Henry B. Chapin, PH. D. 
venue). 
New York (729 6th Avenne).| Columbia Institute ................. Edwin Fowler, A.B.,M.D.... 
New York (20 W. 43d Street)| Cutler’s Private School for Boys....| Arthur H.Cutler, A. B....... 
New York (34 W. 40th St.)..] Everson’s Collegiate School for Boys Dee puede and Wm. D. 
alsey. 
New York (20 W. 59th St.)..| Fifth Avenue School for Boys ...... E. A. Gibbens and D. Beach . 
New York (578 Fifth Ave.) .{| Lyon’s Classical School .........-.-. Edward D. Lyon............ 
New York (W. 161st Street | Private School of John MacMullen .| John MacMullen ........... 
and 10th Avenue), 
New York (1475 Broadway) .| School for Boys. ........-----eeeeee- Wm. W.Richard............ 
New York (1473 Broadway)-.) University Grammar School........ MEMS Hob byssee-220- scene 
Now York (32 E. 45th St.) ..| Woodbridge School..............--. J. Woodbridge Davis ....... 
Vee lll a Mohegan Lake School -............- Wallace C. Wilcox, A.M .... 
Peekskill 22 22.--4--=.s.+~.| Peekskill Military Academy..2.5.2- C.J. Wrightand J. M.Tilden 
Poughkeepsie ............-- Riverview Military Academy ...... ag oagnh B. Bisbee, Harlan 
. Amen. 
WROCHGS(EY <c came cecccuecoess Classical and English School........ Rev. Nehemiah W. Benedict, 
D.D. 
Rochester (18 Grove Place).! Fort Hill School .............-.-+--- J iS nda Lee, head- 
: master. 
Rochester (107 State St.).... ae Cece and Scientific | Geo. D. Hale................ 
chool. 
Rochester =eeeee scenes. se= = « Wagner Memorial Lutheran College| Rev. Joseph Rechtsteiner. -. 
SIDI ING. no rece mewe en os Dr. Holbrook’s Military School.....] Rev, D. A. Holbrook, PH. D.. 
SUT GUID. oo oc eee cee e ne. St.John’s School... 22 .c8eeses eee Rey. J. Breckenridge Gib- 
son, rector. 
ABHON) Gaon c@oodooansKqDboaep ot. Mary's Academyi.....cceeeerrees Brother Famian, director... 
Westchester. ..cese-2ss-- => | Boys’ Boarding School...........-.- B. T. Harrington, A.M. ...... 
White Plains << csce cere: - 4 ‘Alexander Institute ....0.ceeeereeer Oliver R. Willis, aA. M., PH.D . 
Yonkers (181 Woodsworth | Davison’s Institute ....... 2 eee enes Rev, lS. Davison. sees eenees 
Avenue). 
VONKGrS vescciescossscee »----| Hooper’s Academy for Boys ...-..... Montgomery R. Hooper..... 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashevillés:..c.ccceess see Asheville Military Academy ....... S. F. Venable «....-.22-aeeem - 
Belmontiecccecscce sae sceeee St, Mary's College .22.22- 12 seme. ms Rev. - ulius Pohl, 0.8. B., di- 
rector. 


Bingham School ..........- | Lingham School [2.0 7sseee- ese Robert Bingham, A. M.....6« 
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2 10 | 144 
22) ee cee | 145 
30 Beeees 146 
10 2 | 147 
4 2| 148 
Bar| Brice 149 
alsy | BSc oe | 150 

Beicc| bocead | 151 

ae A ‘pocoeolh 1isy4 
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1 2 3 

NORTH CAROLINA —continued. 
A ete GON Geyer ociac one steno sae oe Clinton Male Academy ............. W.M. Brookseeeee eee 
LO) | IE ee ee oe es ee Jackson Male Academy .........--.. John W. Fleetwood, A.B .... 
HOGI PL ALGIPH ce cc ces cane dee 4 Raleigh Male Academy...-.........| Hugh Morson and CU. B. Den- 

aaa | son. 
157 WeReldsville .<....-....c.0-2 4. Reidsville Male Academy .......... George R. McNeill, a.M..... 
U8 | SUNG Ae ae 5 ee es ome oeaecn Shelby Military Institute........... W.T. R. BellandS.E.Gidney 
159 | Statesville..........-....... MalevA cademiy 22. secen eee: te J. Hi. Hil aig... ee 
160 | Wilmington ........ Reeces ae Cape Fear Academy.........sss0-e- Washington Catlett ........ 

OHIO. 
161 | Cincinnati (6 W. 4th Street).| Collegiate School ..............sss--| Rev.J. Babin, A.B ....---... 
NGQMNC@INCINNAt ese eee ace. <.cee MranklinSchooleeerccenseseesess ses J. E. White and G.S. Sykes . 
NosMCinciinatie.cssecs ses ees | St. Francis Gymnasium. pe eeor Sapeeice - a J erome Kilgenstein, 
1 GAN AV LONE cesisceccciec cme cee a St. Mary's Institute =. .02 cso meeescee Ror ae oun IEVATIES «<<: 250 ee 
NGS Ip NViG Od Vall 6). :2.5- a's cece ais vic cit Teachers’ Seminary of the Evangeli- | Rev. William Steinmann, 
cal Lutheran Synod. PH. D. 
OREGON, 
HOG OTL ANG cccw sc snnees ae oes tn Bishop Scott Grammar School ...... J. WEN AM. D2 2 eee 
PGE OPtlgnd oc cic cue cece neces St. Michael’s College ..........-.00. J, DB. Bertr gies oon... osc 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
168 | Bethlehem (22 High Street).| Bethlehem Academy ...............| C. H. Schwartz.............- 
169 | BethJehem..........--..-.--- Preparatory School for Lehigh Uni- | William Ulrich............- 
| versity. 
170 | Chambersburg..-...--....-. | Chambersburg Academy........---- MM. Rh. Alexander, A.B 22-.o88 
171 So aenioye (1 Shoemaker | Germantown Academy ..-.....e.s06 William Kershaw, PH.D .... 
ane). 
2 MLO WASDUT Oe asc <oe ose ecee de Bucknell Academy .........--.-.0-- William E. Martin, A. M..... 
173 | Nazareth -.-.. INiazaretnebtalilleseesscete ees senate | Rev. Eugene Leibert.....--- 
174 | Norristown Treemount Seminary ..-.........--- John W. Loch, A. M., PH.D... 
Go 8) ON OMLN-GasG see nce n 00. - es os St. Mary’s College....-.---..---s955 Rev. Jos. M. Schwarz, rector 
176 | Philadelphia(1324LocustSt.)| pa of Hie aa locteat Episco- | Rev. James W. Robins, p.p . 
al Chure 
177 | Philadelphia (3903 Locust St.) Martin’ s School for Boys....----.--. George I, Martin ........... 
178 | Philadelphia (700 N. Broad | North Broad Street Select School | George Eastburn, M.A ...... 
Street). for Young Men and Boys. 
179 | Philadelphia (N. E. corner | | Rittenhouse Academy .......cceeses DeB. K. Ludwig ............ 
18th and Chesinut Streets) | | 

180 | Paden (8 South 12th | William Penn Charter School....... Richard M. Jones, M.A...... 

treet) 
181 | Shoemakertown ............ | Cheltenham Academy ...........--- Nev. 8. Clements, D.D......- 
182 | West Philadelphia (235 | Hamilton Schoolicenc..<.cseemoeceee | Le Roy Bliss Peckham...... 

| South 42d Street). 
183 | Wilkes Barre ....-----..-.-. Harry Hillman Academy ........... | Edwin L. Scott, A. M., PH. D.. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

184 | Providence (63 and! St.) ...| English and Classical School ....... Goff, Rice & Smith.......... 
fey | | JEON AOKAVES Sano oocoscousonas University Grammar School........ IM. & E. Lyon .....0..2eeemee 

| SOUTH CAROLINA. 
186 | Charleston.............----- High School of Charleston...-.....-.- Virgil C. Dibble, AM emer 


187 | Charleston (141 MeetingSt.) | University School .-.....----.------ Walter D. McKerney Pee oe 
188 | Summerville................ Summerville High School ececesee- Jchn Gadsden ...........--. 
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Saeco 4 |e Non-sect . 14)" Be ee eee 16 Te Sears oe) aS en ee ee eee i g | 0) 155 
oe | 1878 | Non-sect.| 3]......| 94| 28] 60) 12 8 5 o| o| 20| 15] 136 
| 
Bh ABTA Non-sech.|) 24):...4) 65) sa] ia] af... dl. 12d i Balhaer 
1840 | 1841 | Non-sect . yl aera Lobe NE Beeb boseoe learner Poceree eee bs Sale ee Ree baer 158 
See 1877 | Noni-sect . alg eee | 30 10 9 BW. fe cts |e Aes || oe 6 3! 159 
5 ae | 1871 | Non-sect.| 2|......| 389] 60| 34 2 0 anh oO} 6(Oh d0)he el) to 
et 1877 EP) B....-.| 3 2|/ 35} 12] 20 5 6 a eee |e ee 4 | 161 
we 1882 | Non-sect.| 3 3 SONG... 5. | 24H) TS MISA! 10st... -.|..0- ae eV ae 
oh sgn eC | Sh... 8) SGME...5 de 40M: SSN 204) 408.....|.../W pe. ae des 
1882 | 1850 | R.C...... 8 0 | 295 1 ae | an)’ ee 75\| 180 | 160|N 30 q0...2- 164 
ao feo Eee |e 2. Poel ee el OSM) 28 La. a Se ral 165 
2a } | 
Roi | 
1870 | 1870 | P.B...... 1712...) 90 eae 50 6 SAN 20 bee cc]. eee | 30) 10) 166 
Sone 187 || R.C.--... 4 bap 15D: aces pee ce Ee es cd Merc ow Moe = ce |. = ea dents AIRE > ae Malone 
| i 
ae 1857 | Non-sect.| 2]......| 29] 26 3 eee Eee eee al | 3 | 168 
ae | is7aNen-sect.| 2...) 40|...-.) 9 6) 10) 10s ..-|.-c 0S) Stepdco 
1797 | 1797 | Pres...... Sn 08) 50 |e epee ee ee Sy be iceel an | 25] 10] 170 
1784 | 1760| Non-sect.| 6| 7|180| 15| 100| 25 | 25| 30] 100| 14] 75] 75} 171 
| 
1846 | 1846 | Baptist .. 9/ 2] 49 3| 45] 24 Peper pores Eoeeee ene ry 16 | 172 
1863 | 1785 | Moravian| 8| 0| 56] 41 a Oo} OW 12 oi sib ae! | 173 
ee 1884 | Non-sect.| 5 1| 45| 20| 24 Giles. tibe---| 5 | 7) Sih Tomi 
Meliss. C...... Ve a ete | Toe 7210 73\|--e-..|--2242.. Lee | 175 
1787 | 1785 | P.E...... et at 1654... ALS. ae ee eae.) | 176 
ee focal 4a...) 43 Ore 3% 5| 438 6 0} OM) 37 6| 177 
eed 1868 | Non-sect.}| 12!  1|130| 35| 33 | ime 1 7a 75 | 1522 ilies 
| | 
as eee we Th... TOLL. 60 TA i38164 20] i2 (70) 179 
1711 1689| Friends..! 6 6 | 218 0 0 0 0 i} (eee) eee 180 
ae. ecm PeH as © Tih...-..h GOs...0]| GOIN ZONE 12) 15 \¢.....|...0)- 2. oes Poee 
1887 | 1880 | Non-sect.| 10 3| 33 GM 32am SSH IG) 15} 22! iia 9 | 182 
1881 | 1878| Non-sect.| 6] 1] 97| 55] 41} 13 4| 83] 741 74] 13] 25] 188 
ee. 1864 | Non-sect .| 15 4|219| 90] 80/ 21} 16| 4| 91] 8] 75} 30] 194 
wages 1764 | Baptist... 4 Ou 400). Ae ier SIR. wh... |.22 pie de 185 
1830 | 1839 | Non-sect.| 7 |.----- Weeee a3) ao) roll ee BO Whee | 186 
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Location. Name. Principal. 
LL 2 3 
TENNESSEE. 
@ulleoka 2. coceeeoes eee Culleoka Academy <2.2..c.2505----~ Ss. V. Wall and W.D. 
Mooney. 
INS WAL] 6 eee oe ete cece s 3 Montgomery Bell Academy......... S. M.D @lark Ay aie... seen 
TEXAS. 
ISrOWMSVILIG feces coc eeeaos St. Joseph’s College ........-....--- Rev. P. F. Parisot ......----. 
Sat AMUOMIO co<seseccceseece St. Mary's Colleze....-2< seen ==. Rev. Er Heth. sae... cose 
VIRGINIA. 
JN Greaney GR eeaeenarnerncas Episcopal High School of Virginia..| L. M. Blackford, M. A.-....... 
Alexandria .......... mecce e Potomac Academy..... « eee oee = Jobn 8S. Blackburn.......... 
JNierencbeh aaa seeeecsesnecne St. John’s Academy ......-.-.-.---- Richard L. Carne, A.M ...... 
MvellewtUe esr ects esecccee cee. Bellevue High School.........-..-.. W.R. Abbot.20 22....-eeee 
Bethel Academy...........- Bethel Classical and Military Acad- | Maj. A.G.Smith............ 
emy. 
Gulucher ©, Wj. 22 2 2cses. . Virginia Midland Academy......... RR. Powell (2220s ee see 
Mitchell Station ---......... Mt. Welcome High School.......... Dr. FS. Halltee2 222 eee 
iNew, CantoRecs...-.cecces. Seven Islands School ............... Philip B. Ambler ........... 
INOEiOl Kees ee asco castes ces. NortolkAicademy sceesccsee senses Robert W. Tunstall......... 
WCLOTSUUES oo cece sweesce sacs University, school s....seeeeeeeeeeee W. Gordon McCabe, A.M.... 
MUO ee scccccseeae aon Suffolk Military Academy .......... Joseph King, A.M..........- 
PRAM LOPSWILIG: «cece scene aeons Hanover Academy..... ane omens Hilary P. Jones) Meee 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


WaneCONVel ..ceo<---.-5--u-.| Holy Angels’ Collere..<...222e ee Rev. Fr. A. Becker.......... 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charlestown +2.--.-.s..0.+.. Charlestown Male Academy........ Edmund BR. Taylor: s2esseeee 
WISCONSIN. | 
Beloit cecececcatesasas eee Beloit College Academy ............ Almon W. Burr, A.M......-. 
Mramklinwecccsc ccc ce ces ct Mission House of the Reformed | H. A. Muehlmeier, D.D...... 
Church in the United States. 

AMT a COG. cae once de we we eh Concordia College ...--..--.-2-. seh Rev. Ch. H. Loeber.....--.-- 

Milwaukee ..... poSoSodHenee Markham Academy ......--++------ | Cyrus F. Hill and Isaac 
Thomas. 

GRC AIVATY < ccsece cece nant St. Lawrence College .......... ..---| Rev. P. Antonius Rotten- 
steiner. 

Prairie du Chien............ College of the Sacred Heart......... Rev. A. Leiter, 8.J ....-..... 

Sb PRANCIS 1s fomece acetate Catholic Normal School. ............ Charles Fessler...... ....-- 
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ALABAMA. 
Towles Institute for | 8 |..-...|..00.- Yes.| Yes 
oys. | 
St. Andrew's Academy |.--.)5.-.--]/-----s)i----d}------ 
University High | 20| 50) | No..| No..| Yes 
School. ¢ 
CALIFORNIA. 
Belmont School........ 2] 500} Yes} Yes.|...... 
California Military | 7 |1,324) Yes.| Yes.| Yes 
Academy. 
Hopkins Academy ....| 7 | 400) Yes.) Yes | Yes 
Sackett School ..--.-..|.--.|. --2--[) Yes | Yes Yes 
Sacred Heart College. .|.---| 2,500 Vics We seek i eso 
St. Matthew’s Hall....; 2) 400] Yes | Yes.| Yes 
COLORADO. 
aleve Splaalllleeream erste cel iss hae cers cam stats eee eee 
college of the Sacred |.--.}..-...|.-.-.- Yes.) Yes 
eart. 
CONNECTICUT. y 
Black Hall School..... Ca) Semen bea ae ies anes 
Park AvenueInstitute| 3 |1,000 | No..| No..| Yes 
HUhes@urciss school tor |. <. iP)... 5b. ae hte -nsBesins 
Boys. 
VailsoneGrammar} 4 1, 000W..... 4 ----.|sc.-3 
School. 
Hopkins Grammar | J5 7A esos Raspoe laseer 
School. 
Buikeley School....... 2! 100 | No..| No..| Yes 
School for Boys. ....... 9} 200 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes 
Wilton Boarding |....|...... Spebad ocnee | ASaeee 
School, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Linthicum Institute |....| 0] Yes.| Yes.]...... 
of Georgetown. 
Porlinetom Academy. ..b-- -<b.e.s<cfece so Heseotl (Sage 
Columbian College | 18 )...... Feo A EOS See oe 
Preparatory School. 
tittenhouse Academy.| 1 )...... Yeés.| Yes.) Yes 
St. John’s College .....|---.)-..06. Yes... Yes-|...-.. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta Baptist Semi- |....|2,860 | No..| Yes-|..-.... 
nary. ; 
Academy of Richmond]! --7).....0f.-----|.ceccafeoe se: 
County. 
St. Patrick’s Commer- | 8 |1,000 |......}... BSS) Hee 
cial Institute. 
Hearn Institute ....... | Geese Yes.; Yes.) Yes 
Slade’s Schoolfor Boys| 1 0 | Yes.| Yes.|.-..-.. 
Marietta Male Acad-| 3 ie atic “23 es.| Yes 
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ILLINOIS. | 
German Evangelical |....| 3,000 | Yes.| Yes.|.....- $0 Bay) | SUR eS ccosct boonoce 
Lutheran Teachers’ 
Seminary. | 
Bunker Hill Academy.|.-..| 500°|}......].-.... Yes (350) 30, 000 | We as aee Beaenee 
German-American] 6 600 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 40-100 | 300s 25, 000% Aen: Roaeeme 
Academy of Chi- to 700 
cago. ‘i 
The Harvard School ..) 13 |.......| Yes.| Yes.| Yes.) 100-250 |......... 25, G00: |e eee estes caer 
University School..... aoe. ot Yes.| Yes.|....-. 1A) ER eeeed Hemerntnl acpaocnd becsacc 
Evangelical Prosemin- | 18 | 400 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes 40 120%, 70,000 |2 2222224 $10, 000 
ary. 
Whipple Academy....| 40 | 9,000 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes 36 | 66, Peon en leeeee ae oe 
| i 
INDIANA. 
Classical School for ]....]..:...- Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 60-100 SOG Wl Bos ee eee ee Pe ue 
Boys. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. | 
| i 
Spencer Academy..... 4 300 Ih. -- 22-9. Bt RICE COMQM ee. 22 we cece 18,000] (F -eeess | seco 
| | 
IOWA. 
| 
Kempe Hall....-.....:]...: 8,000) |\eaee -J Yes.| Yes (375) 1 50,000 fe... 22! ee 
Wartburg College...-.|..-. LOS0C0 Ye sone Nee eee MGS} PAS eee ceils ace <i. 55000] PS veveret Wea setets 
KENTUCKY. | 
Cecilian College....... oF 23000) Toe... am eee ere ee al OH 201000! | aeecires sane 
Selectand Prepara-. |... BU RASH Barced egeoe (110) GEO0 08 Sse oe 3, 500 
tory School. 
Lancaster Male Semi-| 1 |......-]...-2.].-..-.}.----- =A) eae osoae 2° 000 \a-2 see os oe eee 
nary. 
oS ae Rugby ONE... 4; Yes.| Yes., Yes.) 85-135 2008 11,800 |. -cae. 22 0 
chool, 
Pholjy ville Males 10. ....1hs.-.-d-.4- ee 50-60 300 | 3,000 |.....--.|eeeaas- 
Academy. 
LOUISIANA. 
ved Institute for | 10 500 | Yes.| Yes.) Yes 70 325) 2540 00M errr a 0 
oys. 
St. Isidore’s College...|.--.|.....-- eee peer ereeee 30 160 |..- 2.095. 2 oe o eeee 
| Thibodeaux College...| 0 | O dee el Se eee oe 30-60 120 | 6, 000\[: 2 2e7a. 0 
MAINE, 
Abbott Family School-|.--.| 2,000 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes-.| 250-300 |... 0... cto ene nef eee eee ne| cee n nee 
Franklin Family | 1 450 MS oe siete'| are cterete Yes. * (300) RUN) I Seoosey jooosooc 
School. 
MARYLAND. 
Wstord School for Boys i... /f......ib.scs-|--0e-e Mes ae% 126 | cece eRe oan ell. eee ae eee 
St. Joseph’s Academy.|....| 4,000 |-...-. ALCS -Aeeica-k 7 i ee 9 eee Pe EE oe 
| School for Boys..-..... 1A) SeGea6¢| boccobllecons ||brasdo 4 4agnSe pul beeeones 4||seeccdaod Bacveo sd losogoce 
AMMEN LGeeNOGMIaLIKes.2)| S00)) INOPAlssseccigence cilsee -2ccce|--2s005-6 600003) 5 aeease \SSeecee 
Institute. 

ue St. Joseph’s Col- | 3) 4,500 )......)...--. im | 4 180) 1 65, 0008) Soeae Meno 
ere. 

Charlotte Hall School.|.... 200 | Yes.’ Yes. Yes.| 30-60 180 ($30, C00 | $1,600 |......6 


t @ Per week. 
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REMARKS ON TABLE 37. 


The financial statistics presented in Table 37, Divisions A, B, and C, show a general 
want of endowment funds for the purposes of secondary instruction. Very few re- 
ports under this head are made from schools for girls, and the larger proportion of 
the endowed schocls for boys and for both sexes are lovated in the North Atlantic 
and the South Atlantic States. It is noticeable, further, tuat for the most part these 
endowments date back to an early period of our history. 

It is to be feared that the rapid and vigorous development of public high schools 
has tended to divert the attention of the wealthy patrons of learning from the need 
of private funds for the same grade of instruction. Private agencies are, however, 
as necessary as public for its fulldevelopment. The dignity and independence which 
ample and permanent resources impart are conditions favorable to sound instruction 
and effective discipline. Hence, endowed schools like Phillips’ Academy and the 
William Penn Charter School can not be spared from the forces that are to shape 
public character and develop public intelligence. 

Among comparatively recent foundations due to private liberality the McDonogh 
School is one of the most important and interesting. In the expressed purposes of its 
founder and the manner in which these have been realized it bears a close analogy to 
the great endowed schools of England. ‘‘In accordance with the will of Mr. Mc- 
Donogh, the foundation is designed for the education, first, uf the poor boys of the 
city of Baltimore; second, of those of the towns and villages of the State of Mary- 
land; and third, of those from ‘the different large cities of the Union.’” 

Such has been the growth of the school since its opening .in 1872, that a system of 
appointment, based upon a comparative examination of all applicants, has been 
found necessary. It is now proposed to extend the opportunities of the school by 
the admission of a certain number of pay scholars. 
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2) Athens (box 90)......-...6.. ) brinity, School j--0 2-6 seer er ene se Miss M. WeeiViellgz.--.-..24 
ni] | OBRCNG Cla) Gee eee eee Wilcox Maloand Female Institute... W.C. Jones...............-. 
SMP OLE OpOSl bana. 526+ 0/502) | Fort Deposit Institute.............. |W. P. Stetieeeeerere come. 
4) | Spee) See Hurmany Academy s.5-2- seer ss | . Y. McMorries............ 
6 | Greenville ....ce------------| South Alabama Institute.........-- fd. B. Little eevee ee eee 
Cl Gagne 8 US eRe ee ae oe | Male and Female Academy......... J.P. Gillis eee eee 
SHEA VAN Ase eect ce ccs 8 a | Travis Academy........-.--cceceee N. A. Pattillo, B.S.....-..0.. 
DMPO PCHICS occ secsiens cacceseale Wpelika Seminarys.c2----- sss a. Rev. D. M. Banks, president. 
MVBECOMUUED = cee cecesnscaene ae Remlap Institute....-.-.--.-......- I. J. Geelicrsteeeeeeaee seen 
1} Springville ............-.... Springville Educational Institute...| S. A. Ellis................... 
12 | Talladega ..... SancoEdHagcoe Talladega College.2. 2... .222seee- -- 4 Rev. H. 8. DeForest, D. v., 
president. 
13 |) Wetumpka ....-...-..s0---- Wetumpka Acadcmy..............- J. A. Lincreeeawee sees 
ARKANSAS. i 
NAMRWAU GUS occas case cee cnc ese Central Collegiate Institute......... Rev. A. C. Millar, A. B.....-. 
MS BMlea OC NOSSC. -20< 20 5-c56 6-5 <- La Crosse Collegiate Institute.-..-.-- M. Shelby Kennard, A.M.... 
UG RSROG GTS: oe en ac ce ogee ~~ = <- Rovers: Academy << so2.2 eee oe | Rev. J. W. Scroggs, A. M..... 
UMMA EEC AUC Y cleo a.0n goes «- cies = Searcy Collegzo...csccceessceeeeee set WH. Dhara 2. 
CALIFORNIA, 
TSW RC OlNGa cos cecsase eevee stad Commercial and Normal Institute... A. M. Armstrong........... 
UO Peal sPUre ....2.<---..00e5- Healdsburg College ....-.------.--- William C. Grainger........ 
COMBEVAN COLON ooo c ce ces 00cceas os Washington College.......-.--.0+-. J. H. McCollough, a. M., 
president. 
CIE We aGervillOsac csc. cece seaee se Placerville Academy.....se--+e-=--4 George Pi indad)..----2.944 
2) 9 leat sl 189 ht eee Red Blatt Collecess. 72.0.2 4.-- ee Hamilton Stillson, a. M., M.D. 
coi aC lalentO. <5. <<< s-<---50-- Hone High School and Normal In- | Edward P. Howo..........-.. 
stitute. 
Ze PPOSRTAMOULO os. 5055-60. <----- Young Ladies’ Seminary...-........ William S. Hunt, A. M....... 
25 pee een (129 Haight | Westminster School.......-......-. Rev. James Matthews, D.D.. 
reet). 
SOM AVIPAUD occecascs-cce+ese-se-i) Visalia Normal School......-...0.+< Rel. JOnnston......ccsee eee 
COLORADO. 
2 | Pa bobs ere ca eee Tillotson Academy......-----se---- Henry E. Gordon...........- 
CONNECTICUT. 
OOM sUariet so. ce: cacerees ces eae Elmwood Home School....,--...---| Myra J. Davis...........--- 
eoMwNlystic Bridge....s2..s----4 | English and Classical School-..--.-.- | John K. Bucklyn, A. M., LL. D. 
30 | New Canaan..............-. New Canaan Institute.......--..... Mrs. HE. I. Avres..........-. 
SIM PNG Ww erestOm.2-2- soe see-2 4: Upson Seminary..0...20ee-. see ev. Henry Upson.....5-2ee 
SeU UN OrichE . 22.24 .0cceeesse=a4. \fRobbins School... 2.2. 5222...eeeee dames A. Towle.....2-.eeee 
POP MN OL WICH... -coseseeea=ce- sy | Norwich Free Academy ....-.------ Robert P. Keep ....-.- 22s 
Da etn GClde sooo a< ce eee ~f| Plainfield Academy.......-sssesssee Mrs. Elizabeth C. Wheeler. 
SOU ONISDULY cvccescree ces eemacte | McLean Seminary....-.-...-------> J, 0. McLean .....-. 2. ee 
36 | Southnort ...... 22.28. ..-..| Seaside Seminary........- eye Miss Augusta Smith........ 
DUG |e SIV CLL Sala ore eleiete ce aleyesarcrem erates | Connecticut Literary Institution...| Martin H. Smith, A. M-....... 
SOA WALTON Es cone cece ease ceo Wilton Academy 22 g2.-eeceeeeerees Edward Olmstcad........... 
39 ; Woodstock ..... poosnooooood Woodstock Academy.........-...-. J.C. Simpson,A. B.-..--..... 
DAKOTA. 


200 Arvilla 2226 ge cee deansiatels Arvilla Academy...... secsevecs-e--' Miss Sadio P. Brown..2.2ee8 


STATISTICS OF 


AND OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCIIOOLS FOR 1886-87. 


for both sexes.—PART I. 
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Strdents. 


a Includes mechanical drawing. 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 


DIVISION C.—Private schools 


| Groton 


Tower City 


| Jacksonville 
| Live Oak 


Post-office address. 


i 


DAKOTA—continued. 


ee er ee 
ee rr 
eset aemar eo enases 
re re ey 
ee er ee 


ee eeevese ese eseees 
e 


DELAWARE. 


Dover 


Wilmington (4th and West 
Streets). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington (1811 I St. NW) 
Washington (1915 H St. NW) 


FLORIDA. 


Daytona 
De Funiak Springs 
De Lan 
Gainesville 


se ees sees eee waves ae 


Cave Sonne sooeodKE ODseD ae 
Cochran 
Cuthbert 
Dawson 


Move Wise oe eee eee. cet 
Garden Valley 
Gogzgansville 
Ptialeierccciccc cece meteors s ters 
Trwinton 
Jetferson 
Lawrenceville 
Lincolnton 


MONO: sadeceeee-sooceee eee 
Sharpsburg 
Smyrna 


Name. 


Augustana College and Normal In- 
stitute. 

St. Bernard's College 

Grotom College: faeces sceneries 

Jamestown College 

Scotland Academy 

All EEE School 


) 


$ 
é 


Principal. 


M.D) Millersaevieeeess eee 


Mother Stanislaus Rafter... 
| Rev. Jas. A, Marshall, M. A.. 
IN. M. Croureaniiceeeeeecerre 
Alexander Strachan, A.M ... 
Miss Helen 8. Peabody ..... 
| Rev. EH. B. Meredith, A. M., 
B.D., president. 


| Tower University ..... Peeomoocusnpd 


Wilmington Conference Academy... Z 

Academy of Newark and Delaware 
Normal School. 

Friends’ School 


Friends’ Select School 
West End Seminary 


Daytona Institute .--.-..-.ss+ sees 
McCormick Institute 
Woe and University -22- 9. sence: 
East Florida Seminary 
Cookman Institute 
Hlorida Institutes... ccectem celts 
St. Hilda's School 2.2. .-c-e= sesso 


Acworth Hich School. ..-...-seseee. 
torrs School 

1) Parne lnstitttercr se-ceee cere etes ter sere 

Bluffton High School 

Butler Female College and Male In- 
stitute. 


W.T. Williams oeeee seeaeetate 


W. L. Gooding, A.M 
Albert N. Raub, A. M., PH.D . 


Isaac T. Johnson, A.M 


Thomas W. Sidwell 
Miss Faust........... Bpodec : 


Miss L. «A. Cross 

Miss Mina Selby 
J. F. Forbes, A. M., PH. D 
Edwin P. Cater, A. M., supt.- 
Samuel E. Darnell 
Rev. J. L. A. Fish 
Mrs. Mary Goode Scott 


oe ©. ELOIMES codec cee cee 
| Mrs. H.TI. Miller 
| Rev. George Wms. Walker .- 
John N. Rogers in paws ee reeteetere 
P, BE. Davant Seceee wclc sence 


Cherokce Wesleyan Institute....... 
Ebenezer College 
Howard Normal School 
South Georgia Male and Female 
College. 
Male and Female High School 
| Oak Grove Academy BRA ec cermce 
| Fleming High School 
Harlem Institute 
Talmage Institute 
Martin Institute 
Lawrencevillé Seminary........---- 
Lincolnton High School 
Lumpkin Hi oh School 
Lewis Normal Institute 
Morganton Academy oa eee meseeeriiee 
Excelsior High School 
Sharpsburg Academy.....-..--..--- 
| Smyrna High School. 


ey 


DSS OLE NVALG, el Ten wetelevereestaters 
Palemon J. King.........-.. 
¥. H. Henderson, A.B 
M. L. Parker, A. B., pres’t.... 


A.M. Patterson, A.M., M.D.. 
JO; Maneham)..-..ceeseee 
George B. Merritt Saceeeeeen 

tev.d. W. Ellington 
J. C. Bass 


cose e es ees eeeeeee 


A.S. Harris. A.B 
Mrs. Livia A. Shaw 
Mrs, O. F. Chastain 
P. D. Pollock 
V. A. Tam 


cose em masaee 
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OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCIIOOLS FOR 1826-87—Continned. 
for both seces.—PArt I—Continued. 
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a Includes mechanical drawing. 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 


DIVISION C.—Private schools 


ON ad ee cr 


t 2 | 3 


Post-ofiice address. Name. Principal. 
GEORGIA—continued. 


SHA as ee ae | Sparta Male and Female Academy.., Charles E. Little............ 
Summerville Rice cyenr neice s Summerville High School........... W. LT. Irwineiseeres. eee 
pW eTipl Omepvceereiscls See ee oie Remple Seminary: oer. C. P. Sanders*easeee. cece 
Pe NOMASt0U a). csececincc> ass Ri , Lee Institnte....cepeeeeee. G. FE. Oli piaaiteeeee. .eeeeee 
BVA MME CA ce ene cis ce cee nomen < New Villa Rica Academy..........- W.S. Featherston.......... 
IDAHO 
MEG WISUON c oawiaee cess se anew Wilbur College........ séssecesesre~:| Ira A, Richardgpercacs oneeee 
ILLINOIS. 
PEAS ce scaiicaieine <eeacn nace Aledo Academy. .scs-..csesogeeeee. = J. R. Wylie, A. M......- eee 
PACT Aeeioere cle sie <<< > diasoaneeHee Union Academy of Southern Illinois | Rev. W. W. Faris, D. D..... 
ANUIROTEY 6 coouasecsesbespadons Jennings Seminary ........--+-..--- Rev. Cyrus C. Lovejoy, a. M 
(COINIGHES seasccscoceouseseaos Girls’ Higher School ...... . boosdoS ,| Rebecca Saitice........008 
(UIC AO ce owe eee aoa se aah \ixirieland Schoolle-5.. ..,-sseeee-« Miss E. S. Kirkland........ 
Chicago (16 Brown Street)..; Lutheran Immanuel School ........ H. Hattstiedine-o.-. +22" 
@hicavoe.ss..--..- = Seeeyucrcn Mrs. Loring)s School ee-e-- re scecere Mrs. Stella Dyer Loring.... 
Dakota. ..... eieecniserieeioe cit College of Northern Illinois ........ Rev. I. Wetzel 2... -.-sesee 
WD ECACUT Nese clo ssiccne ce 6-14 | St. Teresa’s Academy ......--- -e0e- Mother Alphonsus ......... 
Dover...-...- SEE OHOGOoTES Beit PO OmereN Cad OMiyensan oat rieelseielslerel= A. A. Rothtrock ........... 
1D}o), QOS eoseooonesoseneaeree Du Quoin Seminary. ...... ...--.... Rev. A. T. Stone, A. M.,M.D. 
shiaircticldtesijercicceccrseretes 2 Hayward Collegiate Institute ...... U.J. Hoffman, president.... 
Fulton ..... ees eee | Northern Tllinois College sac -cnsead A.M. Hansen, A. M., PH. D., 
president. 
Bram AEU Cercle dines ecw e-- =~ Gittings Seminary —o.csse<e- see os I. W. Cassell, A. M., president 
MRO e occ esicccicSeccscces Lee’s Academy Noon fies eee screpelees T. JieleewaAy Mie. c5.. cone 
Mife NIOETIS Ae cece is coc ce wv eds Miu Morris) College.j.....cece0- = dG ROY eR es osc. <2 ee 
OrelOM ce ceciccs sci -co- School for Teachers and of Individ- | E. L. Walls Sens wise eine « Serene 
ual Instruction. 
BViOLMilONGsetecs tcc s = 55 Vermilion Academy..........-..... Theodore Reynolds, B. 8.... 
INDIANA 
Amico lapeceeeiseercercccrs Tri-State Normal College..........- IL NEON Ses curses cconeeee 
Bloomingdale Bt ee cisie ais (5.0 6% Friends’ Bloomingdale Academy ...| Andrew F. Mitchell. ....... 
ore) Aye cose se eaa. saa = = Fort Wayne College.......ce-e<-see Rev. W. i. Yocum, ave 
M. in Blank bre 
IBUD Ne) ese dooce cos Sece oreo Normal Pedagogical Institute...... Jas. H. Clark. president. 
Tndianapolis —-.02-.c0--.--.. Mrs. E. J. Price's School........-.- Mrs. EH. J. Price ............- 
TUB RIGG) LSS Oo ke seco se eee Central Indiana Normal School..... Charles Crumpacker... 2 
: Logansport rete oeteterere = s.<'c ac American Normal College .......... Chas. IE. Kircher, A. M...... 
WSK sgodqado coceuo0sEEe Southern Indiana Normal College ..| Lugenbeel & Sutherland.. 
FROANOKER soe eee eres sce Roanoke Classical Seminary ee Rev. D. N. Howe, A.M.....- 
WANCEDINCS cece c ee cisielclclcie = - Vincennes University......--... Pee | Eee AD RVan. Aq Mase 
ANY Gate Goeeonoods acooedde Union Wigh School,.-..... .-- aes-.| Erastus Test, M.D occcceeeee 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Musk0gee.....-eeeeecceee-e- Indian University cencsceeeeeeeeeee A.C. Bacone, A. M., president 
RG Unit, cc oka sswcne see eeeeeeee Worcester Academy..-.---.---.----. Rev. F. W. Hul linger....... 
IOWA. 

CGhiaworth: <cc.cccesedess one Ackworth Institute ......-....----- W.G. Stanley ..22::-.¢0eeee 
ee a vodaeougopacooocccac Northern Iowa Normal School...... TAO. Gilchrist, A. M......... 
Birmingham duabon a clean Birmingham Academy ........-.... J. Wesley Wolf ...1..am 

loomiie Cee eee eee eee | Normal and Scientific Institute..... oa aler, BPH. sees 
Butlin gtOn..-2caweqeies essen Burlington Institute................ De Witt D. Forward, A. B. 
Burlington......-..0+ eeece-} First German Evangelical Sclfool...| F. Clauss.........cceecencee | 
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ToOae tO Non-sector 5 |) 894105 194iaes | 95 wb.) o.--- |<... ccten cue 117 
1879 | 1860 | Friends..| 2/ 3] 91] 88! 179!......[.... eth ERS Oe | a ee 118 
| | 
1681 ; 1880 | Baptist..| 2] 5] 41/28] 69; 53/14] o 1 ON Hit Buc. csleeess eee 119 
pe 1382 | Cong....| 1] 5] 68 I 160 |e Ee Ee. Ae. ode 0 0 0 | 120 
re Tevodlertiends |) 1) 1 (12%) 127 ss 16 |----|e22-foee SOlM) © Sie seae 2 jy abal 
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1879 | 1864 ; Non-sert.| 1 1 16 | 20 36 32 aA") ot A ee Saale | ee a Pe ed Loo tee 123 
Ise) 1278)Non-sect.| 3| 3 | 20/36) 56 |-2..1/h... AL FS eae! fi. 8 Pek Ao 124 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS 0 ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 
DIVISION C.—Privaie schools for 


Post-ollice address. Name. Principal. 
i 2 53 | 
10owa—continued. 
Burlington..........- Aoecoec German Evangelical Zion School ...| F. G. Klein..............--- 
Council Bluffs ...-....4 eea-s} Western Lowa Colléve,.22-4.-..-... W.S. Banlsonteese ee eeeoe - 
WCCOVAM 2 ccatecesessuescs Decorah Institute ...........-----.- J. Breckenridge -.....-.-.-- 
Elk Horn...... Mecteeccceses Danish Hich Schoole..-cseeee ee eee Christian Anker............ 
AB OWWiO Wb ecto etclee silos cfelaicc'e </> Epworth Seminary .cccsesnemereee es Bourland D. Smith, PH. B... 
Giri ell etecaiesecaisiscos <a Iowa College Academy ..--.-.....-. QO. ©. Emersonteres- = essen 
OU eeesi eee waco s Biosci Pattersonville Educational Institute | Rev. J. B. Chase............ 
cnt DONG coccac cs cawces oes « Humboldt Academy and Commer- | W. M. Martin, a. M ........ 
cial School. 
MO wianGtiyeee senses wees Iowa City Academy ................ Tripp and Loughridge...... 
IRS 0 aval Geers cv ee ws ecoeiee IknoxvillorAcademy .-..coee eee eee. WA. WicKice sees epee 
New FProvidence..........-- New Providence Academy.......... Chi. Michener@apeeeeeee 
ING WhOU: ooo Pte ss ewe ¢ iazel Dell Academy. ..25.-2seece =. G. W. Wormley <-22...2---- 
New Vienna........--..-.-. St. Boniface’s School ......--....... By Wi. Schulteyeae eee eer 
MiaMieWCity a ecce senso cen =e Northwestern Classical Academy ..|} J. A. De Spelder, aA. M.-.-... 
OBES) socoeceseeenuccornosas Cedar Valley Seminary ............. Alonzo Abernethy, A. *f.... 
Ottominyaeeescctiacscsciss cise Ottumwa Normal School............ Mrs. Martha A. Peck....... 
leasamt Clain..cecns6 seas Pleasant Plain Academy..........-. Albert H. Lloyd, 8. 8........ 
RR CaGemescce sec scivecc ccs eec ice Evangelical Lutheran Parish School | Rev. F. W. Leifert.........- 
WiATIIKOM etree se clele snes = <> \V gun Normal and Training | Amos Row................-- 
chool. 
Wilton Junction...........-. Norton Normal and Scientific Acad- | Brower-and Parsons.......- 
emy. 
KANSAS. 
Pea lenee een eve. cee scee= -4 Gould: Collese..2.22 25.5 caeeaereueese Rev. Peter Wagner, A.M.... 
WGincolnmerescsieccces «osteo nls Kansas Christian College ........... Hon. Thos. Bartlett, A.M.... 
GIN GS WOT, Quaecessicic ies aeeeterc-14 Bethany Colleve........2-2<caceesee Kdward Nelander, A.M...... 
EVPOTII ce emcee en Bcc pene. 4 pais Normal and Business Insti- | John M. Reid, A. M.......... 
ute. 
Sain ameter eieeeis captiecis sce ee ! Salina Normal School............... L. O. Thoroman, president-. 
Tonganoxie...... : a eereeie Friends’ Academy .... 6o.-uscnccsser William P. Trueblood ....... 
WWWal oti Galpeeente cise silo ncecioe lewis Academy csc... 26 cee er JeeviceNiaylon, Ay Meese eeeeee 
alate cae er eeeeees ce coca. Southwest Kansas College..........| John E. Earp............... 
KENTUCKY. 
BardscowMermeeeececee + << Male and Female Institute ......... Hi. J. Greenwell, a.M., prest- 
Bowling Green s..2-.<--.-.4 Southern Normal School and Busi- | Mell & Williams............ 
ness College. 
AS Mt al Gee eyae eee es cise ee cine East Lynne College...........--.--- GER IWiAttS een. oclen soe 
Wowane toni sea on -eceweciessis 1s Academy of Notre Damo ........... Mary Hildegard, s. de Nn, D.. 
@rabpOrenardeeeccmacere =e + Collegiate Institute............-+--. Mrs. Flora Harrod Hawes .. 
(Graeme) pooaceeqcoseoendse Greenville College. .....-.-+.----.--- Rev.E. W. Hall, a.M., prest- 
Wap PAV ete ..se0-seeasneee La Fayette High School.........-..- Sale Lor ces AM. .os)eeeeee 
Melb Chileldea-emtsca ce sisieniees Grayson Semilaryersee css eecscsice Weel wArnpl dics cos. cseeree 
Fes elON-.6.. sce cmo seme =i Lexington Normal Institute ........ dvey. Ao Hatch, A, D...--c2ee 
OUTAWAIN GR coe. a cieeticine sates 4 Presentation Academy...........+..- SistenSOplian --.os eee eeeee 
MPOUISVillGvssse=- sec eee eee State University~.:ccscccesseseeeeee Rev. ie J. Simmons, D. D. 
prest. 
Madisonwille..2..ccsensecse= Madisonville Academy ........--... TO. SNOW 2co0 e050 
@limsteadieree asec seeiete Browder Institute...........-.-..-- dames OuviCk... coe eeee eee 
Brincevonerece] eee cee oc sete Princeton Collegiate Institute ...... Rev. H. H. Allen, D. D...... 
IRE OOOING! Gaaapasenocooodeq] Madison Female Institute.....-...-- C. P. Williamson, A. M.,prest 
DMSsellvillOseassecse cece Miss Sevier’s School.......--...---- Miss Elizabeth Sevier ...... 
Slarpsbungeeeceessceeeeesine Male and Female College .......---. Mrs. Fannie B. Talbot-..... 
South Carrollton....--...... eat oe Classical and Nor- | E. B. Smith, A. M, president. 
mal College. 
Winchester... .c-sesseesseeae Male and Female High School...... Rey. Wm. Stewart, M. A.,D. D 
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OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ror 1886-87—Continued. 
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1882 | 1883 | Reformed) 2) 2 35 7 42 Usa eH weet) | Eee Gee 0 Zit Wlateereete 27 | 140 
1869 | 1863 | Baptist ..| 4) 3 0) 7 |Baisd| | 7183511 |. Seo Al Moe Seed Rew LESH RR eS 141 
ee 1872 | Non-sect.|....| 1 TAN Zot SGD cee) oP ee) ee cc lno ee eleide 
1876 | 1876 | Friends..) 2| 0 35/48] 83 SON) Syl 2 Pe. 6b. 8 9 17 | 143 
ne ASL A Mattel) BY OV. Soll tell sete. than dlcs Vcd be. cWccdees.cUbecesceleceue.! 144 
aoe | foe a a) 1 27 | 23 | ee ee A ee 145 
1884 | 1866 | Non-sect.| 6! 2] 107] 53] 160].....- TOR 0 | G50 bt. nh 11] 146 
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1880 | 1881 | U. B..... 2 2 28 | 31 59M... --k Ses | Ouse. | Sed) Fae § ho Re, 147 
1884 | 1884 | Christian} 4] 1 41 | 39 80 EN Gs | ST RCE DR OR A SOs ne OE oo dF 148 
1882 | 1881 | Lutheran} 12} 4] 369/45| 414] 210] 56] 14 |..../121 |a29| 26 33 59 | 149 
al | 1882 | Non-sect.| 3| 1 60} 51] 111 90} 14] 0] 0O| 6] 20 30 30 60 | 150 
1883 i) 1s84 Non-sect:|) 6} 2) 155470] 2258 T8517 GY 3] oO}, 6 ja84y......L......-.... 151 
Be. oA | 1884 | Friends..! 1/ 1 5G 5548) 111M dey soe. RSS a, ee ise 
1884 | 1866} Presb....| 1] 3 42/60] 102 Ai 240) SWE 4: 32 be De 14 Bee. 28 14 | 153 
dees essay Mes ...4) 8) 3) 110/204) 290)... 9). 2.4. 3. | SIRS 22 ie ee 154 
1840 | 1885 | Baptist..| 3) 4 45 | 50 O5t feweces 211° 2) 0} sheila)’ 10 33 43 | 155 
1886 | 1875 | Non-sect.| 11, 2 (750) yids 3 eed ee 2 JRL 2 eo See 156 
1880 | 1874 | Non-sect.| 1) 1 Als ) Lecaaalleard bose) ake MES No Boy er a secoce 157 
Sog0u Pisa. Coo. ee) 7) 24/67 ot Gales we. 222-080 N28 Ie. 8. 
1882 | 1888 | Non-sect.,..-.| 3 20 | 80 Ei) || Scag Meee ee Ree Saye 2b 0 0 0 | 159 
1848 | 1849 | M. B.....)- 3 4 | 80 val | Mee | 25 Ie oily 4. Sead Abe os Wee Laer 160 
es TSCM eee A Lee 47 | 48 90 ASMIOUE 2Mscl.0 | Be 12 164. 28 | eien 
oes! 1850 | Nor-sect.| 2) 1 30 20 50 s9}11] 4] 0] of o 1... Sie ee? 
ool US6Gal) Cone...) 5 1 57 M59 I) QUGME 2020 V4ahes oe 216 We ce os. eee 163 
Soe Bik Cee eet 77) 20,1180 |) 100)fe ee Lf. gol LOG eonmiGE 
1883 | 1880 | Baptist..| 4, 6 84/100 | 184] 150] GO| 12] 12}-...| 60 i... Sa 165 
| | 
wena 1886 | Non-sect.| 2. 38 741 56\) | 13058 Jes e7H Of, OF oft A) eee 5 | 166 
1870 | 1865 | Non-sect.| 1 2 Eee Re 75 ‘G3 | | OF | SEA) (Ses! Pee | | ee 167 
1882 | 1880 | Presb....| 1| 7 41 | 52 93 Sirois G...4 61 93 6 lieu ae 6 | 168 
1858 | 1858 | Christian} 2 6 SMTA da 7 We Oo saabod Wee 4... 20 IL ke ee eee 169 
ee)! TCO EL li...|| 1 8 | 8 16 Sa cS A Oh) 408 eee ea eee 70 
1875 [1830 E.. ce... ye 534) 620) ads (eet > |e Ed Ae A EE cy eee he) eed 171 
1872 | 1872 | Non-sect.| 4] 3 68 |186 | 204 77047) G | 11 | 34] 45 41 56 o7 b 172 
1877 | 1872 | Non-sect.| 2] 3 43 | 85 28 64] 42] §| 25) 14 |. 16 4 20 | 178 
1884 } 1884 ] Baptist...) 2] 1 25 | 30 Bat Las. cll EU Pa PR EV eA See 174 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 


DIVISION C.—Private schools for 
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Post-office address. Nee. Principal. 


if p) 3 
LOUISIANA. : 
Poles Oly ee aielca goes oe | pQtwy: Female Collegiate Insti- | Miss L. J. Catlett, M. £. L..- 
tute. 
ite WON er nee sas accu os scact Jackson Asademy....-. 22. eee} John Jay Dickey ....-....... 
EG ONO es <0 cc cccen as. Mt. Lebanon College ..-..........-.- Rev W. M. Reese, A. M., PH. 
é D , president. 
NG WEORIGATIS ©. 05 since cece o.2. Picard institute ...0.- 2.2. | Madame A. Picard......-.... 
MAINE. 
Deering...................-.| Westbrook Seminary and Female | James P. Weston, D.D., pres- 
College. ident. 
IMGRCTOL  ceasecscccecces sae! Hoxcrott Academy-c.seasece ceeeee CG) EBs Wibbyeerecn-sssecee 
JET AV EO) O08 Us ai a ee eer seem Fryeburg Academy....seseseeceeecce: Albert F. Richardson, A. M. 
OPO eves csc ace sue eee Benunell Institute 2. .2.-<eceneounmeee Lee B. Hiuntqes-----..eee 
IRM PAGNa ects ccc ceces <2 0 Hampden Academy............2--- cl AL Sprattvarseeeececeeere 
Helle EO oeyec a2cide'e pies aia ws a eye lebron A cagemy-...c--<-ssceeee est William E. Sargent, A. M.... 
SEL OUI GON Ge ecco s Son ck occ te Ticker Classical Institute .......... Arthur M. Thomas, A. M..-. 
JET re b Limington Academy..............-- Wan. G. Ord RpARe Mee ese eer 
Meine ASTID. oo. cen ccs ence ot Lincoln Acadeniy. ....<.<s. eee »«-o)) Henry K. Witte. A. Bl.. .2.e- 
ESOMUCU secu sauces cen ob Parsonfield Seminary.-........+---- } Nathan Curtiemeen=.2 see 
LETS Cl Salers, oe & Maine Central Institute.........---- J EE. Parsomseamei-.-)5ee 
SOUL BET WICK ceesecees et erwin Academy 2.2.22 .c ewer eee ee Albert Somes, A M.-....---. 
CHD Rare Dl ay eChOnl cso oeac. eee eee cree J..Hy Maye ee 
Macsalboroush....-.<s--<-..- Oak Grove Seminary ...<.0-c¢ss--<- 0 Charles H. Jones .......---- 
Wine ot Coburn Classical Institute.-.......- 1 J... Hansen, 0, D.... Jee 
AECL O00) 6 52 Se ee Wilton:A GAdGMy © oe cac enn een sf PaO, Pinilipses. 8.2.2. secen 
MARYLAND. 
3 aul Him OLOumeeeecee +. cases <. Kuapy's tnstitnie-.-.c<ccecs sess ce. Frederick Knapp........--- 
Baltimore (909 Cathedral St.), Wilford School............--.------- Mrs. Caroline Bullock .....- 
oP UNGIMMOTG see ates = see nics wo = Zion Schoo lee s-eastiee = seeccs oes aee Rev. Hemscheib. ccs -. 9 eeeee 
@hurchwilleseeencccesccs sss. Holy ‘Urintiy School-.-cescccacsss Rev. Edw’d A. Colburn, a. M- 
MarnestOwllscesscas-5----.. Andréw Small Academy............ Rey. D. L. Rathbun-.-.. 22. 
PN ODUNCASL secweerea cs ccec5s « Northeast Classical Academy...-.... W. Cooling .-...222-eeaee 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMI OlO seca cwcemeseaes sa Ss Sanderson Academy <... cscs sccese Phebs Ps Hall ....-.. 20cm 
Bernard stones esseeee ees Powers Institute.....--seeseccessee- Edward L. Underwood, A.B. 
Billericapermncmecee mentees =: Hower school ae ceacssmesiccee cco Samuel Tucker, A. M.....--- 
Boston (Boylston and Berke- | Berkeley School ..............---.0- | Taylor, De Meritte & Hagar. 
ley Streets). 
Boston (259 Boylston St.).--| Chauncy Hall Private School....... iadd/& Daniell «.....+..-seee 
16) ee a OR ..-. Hitchcock Free High School........ Arthur A. Upham .......... 
@anibridces..ca.csee teem: Everett School... sc..--cectseeeerien Miss Sarah H. Page...-....-. 
WU CY: os.0sse- 55-2 sees Nichols Academy :...-ssc1...2505e™ Emerson G. Clark, a. M., 
C. E. 

GTOLON feed eeesecccssseee | imawrence Academy --22c2s--ee.eere Sanford L. Cutler, a. B...... 
HL AMO VED) enone csc ccs cen | Hanover Academy.........-.--2--0- Mpauk W., Brett ....---<0oee 
SAAT VAT Oc cccicessnscccesenee Bromfield School........- ace eee eee Selah Howell, A.M.......... 
UHC) Gee wine cn ces aeceeeee iisimith Academy ..<..-...-scsseeeee William Orr, Jr., A. Bc oeee= 
noha ere so c.<e ee os oo ee ee Merby Academy ..:--<<s<scsesee see Henry M. Wright, a. B...-. 
GAWrCNCOte sess occ cs cone Lawrence Private School ........... Misses Packard and Har- 


man. 
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Post-office address. Principal. 
i 54 
MASSACHUSETTS—contin’d. 
AUGHIENIonSonsee sc. ceceeecceeccss (MonsoneA cademy 2-1. see eee es Dana M. Dustan............ 
PUT NEN GRLRCK EG on ccc6 sawuweld cose! Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancaste- | E. B. Fox.....--.--------+-- 
rian School. 
218 | New Bedford ...-c0ceceee-e- biiriende’ Academy o-c..ccesecuyaye Thomas H. Eckfeldt........ 
219 | New Bedford..............2.) Swain Free School....-..---.-seneee Francis B. Gummere, PH. D., 
master. . 
OM wer sal etn 2). 25. ccer es ne sce New salem Academy. ....s00.-2eee Panl F. Ela, Ase oer ee 
221 | Northborough ..... vane aoe “Allen Home School, .... 2s. eeeeee Edward A.H. Allen, ¢.8 .-. 
222 | Shelburne Falls..........- Acs AcCadeny «2.50252 eee Henry S. Cowell, Aymt. gee 
Boop SOL OOM 2 snc5ccosa=ccesee: 4 pls scary and Dowse High | Horace W. Rice .......-.--- 
chool. 
2249) SOULM Braimtred-.2..20.--.54 Thayer Academy. 1..>.2.ce.eeeeee J. B. Sewall, a. M., head- 
master. 
225 | South Lancaster ......-....- South Lancaster Academy ........ Chas. C. Ramsey, A.M...... 
226 | Stockbridge ........-.00---- Edwards Place School..........--.. Ferdinand Hoftmann ....... 
OL aUGOM cc. cee ccces suas d Bristol Academy 2. .2.--<..cce« ..-.-| Frederic VT. Farnsworth, 
A.M, R 
228 | Westford ..... Pee oe Westford Academy.....-.---e-ee-4- William E. Frost, A.M ..... 7 
229 | West Newton. ...-......00-- English and Classical School........ Nathaniel T. Allen.......--. 
SOON MWslibrahamess sec coc ece scene Wesleyan Academy...-........-...-| Rev. George M. Steele, LL. D 
cole Walliamstownl .---...-2-.00. Glen Seminary set 2352... seeeee eee Frances A. and Marcia P. 
Snyder. 
MICHIGAN, | 
mae, || Avi, Raisin Valley Seminary .-........-- ¥. R. Hathaway, B.8....... 
233 meee, pores Lafayette | German American Seminary........ Grblerrmante.<. .--sseseee 
treet E.). 
PSO AES MAU eco eee cone aess Saint Mary’s Academy .....-..-....|-0--22 nee cee eee e ee cece ee cneeee 
BBS) || Soho AGO Te ns Saseeceee ese Spring Arbor Seminary............. AS EL StilwiellVAr oe. eeteeee 
MINNESOTA. 
P20) | WeSCOlsiol -casscnsne teeeaases| lxcelsior Academy 722 ..-ccsee-- oe Edward O. Fiske........-..- 
D2 Te MELO alimemee mee eee eine o/s wie:c Saint: Mary s Seiools220--.2--5.5-en Sister Superior M. Ludovica 
aoe eNiinmeapolisseecesecanase: =. wudsom Institutee.co.-+-2- sss eeeee Abby A-Judson ....-.<; cee: 
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treet 5S. E.). 
PAD || MEDIA) saeseocoscadse Peeelount Olas Schooleemacdeecsiseccees ee Rev. Thomas N. Mohn...... 
MO WiatOMMe cs. nec ccemceen 225s Pillsbury Acasemy -222-2-2..-.--... J. L. Ingraham, A.M......-. 
O40 a eVVallmar esses SC CCEA ere Minnesota Lutheran Seminary and | H. 8. Hilleboe, a. M......... 
Institute 
MISSISSIPPI. 
2i3o) Itemid, ViSt@oo. 2.2. <de0--- Buena Vista Normal College ....... J.5. Dickey...-.--.---.es005 
BAD | ae VG ne. ocean cee aslo se Cooper Normal College..........--- W. E. Johnson .....-....-.-- : . 
245 | Handsborough...........-.- Galt Coaat Collere.......2.2. 8-22 Josiah Hurty,A.M., president. . 
BG || Jeera eae syoaocoseooonoodc Harperville College ......--2-5-.0e- oe ee On pres- 
ident. 
any || AGU Ei oGopeacameameemncadusUne Inka Normal Institute .......-..... iEepACy can Ae M =. -eleteiteets 
245) QaCKSON . 22.2 sees eccec ener Jackson Collegiate Academy -..-.... Ee ee STS on a eee be 
iowa McComb City..--.<.-<<.case McComb City Institute.......-.---- RL, Lusher ....<<.<sceeee , 
250, Netidian s2.s.. osc. <4.0 5 eee mieridian Academy........ssesseees Jot, Brooks ..-... <2 «+0. ae 
2s] | Oe kthe Gane eapeanacnodbas Se Warren Female Institute........--- Mrs. C. A. Lancaster... wees: 
252 | Vaiden ....---+.------------ Vaiden Male and Female Institute.| 0. P. Lee....--.....0+-.-2.-- 
MISSOURI. . 
258i NiAwalotin..2ccaeee sneer eee Avalon College.......-. eve eeseeeee ¥, A. Z. Kumler, A.B .22eeeee | 
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MISSOURI—continued. 
BONE Groen ..cceoene= oc Pike County College..... wcecccssees| Ernest W. Dow...-.-.------- 
PemoGeld sec. oeecssccenes Brookfield College ..... ae ee Rev. J. P. Finlby, D. D ..--+=- 
BUNCSLON 252.5005. Soeceonnd Parrish Academy yaar BREE OSOG SE Sterne Rogers ....-.-.------ 
JOT KGTE 3 oo eee eer se rie Butler Academy. ...-.0s.2ssemeee= Wilber C. Mickey, A.B...... 
CalOU OMI rec isicincuidcins .---| Bellevue Collegiate Institute .......] W. D. Vandiver, PH. B., 
resident. 
Cane Girarieau. 2:s<esc.- <0. German Lutheran School ......--.+- J. H. Lindoerfer...--. ==. 
CRUSOE Gece cshekeceans Clarksburg College .....-.-ssesss-c. W. Graben eee =e 
MURS ET soot in icee semis - Hooper institute... -s.ssee sees - J. N. HOOper geese es] eee 
MMO Pee asco wae cue Clinton Academy..... 2.2.) -ereeoee. WH. P amine, Mee) oe 
Mee eee icc inc coe yee oS Knox Collegiate Institute ...... ----| Arthur V. Francis, A. M-...- 
PEE OUON) aces caine scence = Farmington Baptist College .......- H. J. JENNINGS ...20-ceeen- ee 
rere toute se. cec oe lee Concordia College ........---sss- ,..| Rev. L. M. Wagner, A.M., 
president. 
Humphreys........ ea eeniccs College and Business Institute ..... G. A. Smith, A. M., president. 
Independence.......--.----- Woodland College.......es0- ee George S. Bryant, A. M.....- 
MSG OD ces scans enn oe scwe cs Ridder lustitute....<..:s00.cer eee G. S.Ramsay, AoM oee.- cee 
La Bello Ea en ere ne Western Academy ........es0- --..-| W.B. Anderson, A. B.,M.5-.- 
MEOUISIAUA coca. caver ccuwe ae sa McCune College ..-..-...5. sages <n Rev. H. Tt. Morton, Av M 2. cee 
POO EDN 62s aren ainerema ae ox Mayfield-Smith Academy........... DD. W.. Graves, Aen 22... ee 
UGTIONVINIG <2. ncneceessse ces Marionville Collegiate Institute....}| E. T. Brewster, A.M ...------ 
OUCNSAes-. 2c ceccinscuees e«sen| Odessa College ....ccc.<c soe oe Rev. W. O. H. Perry, A.M.... 
OCTOR VIN Giese awricec cic waec se Otterville Collece ....-. <2. an aeeeae J. V. Curlin, president .....-. 
PU te coin cic s cin'e aire w sue sis Oentenary High School............- James A. Lanius.......-...- 
Jefuilren 7 0) 8 ene ane ee St. Joseph’s School .......--..------ Rev. James Nolte......--... 
PUNY Rete w owe Succ sieyniew nse nse St. Paul’s College ..... inuceeseoeeee Rev. J. A. Wainwright, a. 
M., M.D. 
CBOE Kyl @ ers oo Soar eee Park College .....-..+s-sesseese20--| HOV. John A. McA ffee, D. D., 
president. 
PPIADUSHUL Oma etc aes 'ns dese. Plattsburg College -..........- ..---] Je W. Ellis, A. M., PH. D., 
pee 
Pleasant Hope....... cele aie Pleasant Hope Normal Institute....) J. C. Ryan ....--.-------+--- 
Rensselacr.....-- fees ames Van Rensselaer Academy ........-. Rev. eiiniog W. Latham.. 
Stan bomyaeeestrecsiss «sass Northwestern Normal School and | Allen Moore...... cesses see 
Business Institute. 
NEBRASKA. 
BeAEUIES joca tas seewece ws <2 | The Blake School......-.--+e++-+++- | Henry N. Blake .......----- 
PCa oe ee enca ces oe Franklin Aca@emiy 3.--.0--4-e-2254) OC. Hoye, AWM. .cscc0eceeeeee 
IN RENO tog gato oseaGnarModeee Normal School ae Business College.) Mrs. M. E. Jones, A. pte eo “7 
@akdaler  tetcese eee se. | | Oakdale Seminary +... :-.-n---0-2ea" | Rev. Harvey Wilson, pros’t. 
NV aNOO wae csamiaceen ees Luther Academy ..-.-.2-«---2---4 SoM. Hill, A.M 2202s. -er 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
PA UIISON <2 =. condense <2 Atkinson Academy......----.- oo ERY BRIGG ca. cco se-.cesecceae 
MandtalVillaoG on. c6c seme cs Candia Village High School ..-....-- E. D. Perry -...------+---e+ 
Gilmanton ..5c00ce-c0emee =: Gilmanton Academy.....--+--es--+- S. W. Robertson, A.M ..-.--- 
Meriden ...... aeadase semen Kimball Union Academy .....-....- D. G. Miller, A. B ...---.----- 
Mi Vemons.sucssccecceenes. MicCollom Institute.....2..65- sees C.S8. Campbell .......--.---- 
New flampton....-..-22---! New Hampton Literary Institution .| A. B. Meserve Vy, An M., PHo Dee 
Northwood Centre.......-..- Coe’s Northwood Academy-.....---. Rev. 5S. G. Norcross .......-- 
Northwood Ridge. ........-- Northwood Seminary......-.--.--.- J. H. Hutchins, A.M........- 
eM TOKO s. scec see. cceeers Pembroke Academy....---29eee---- Isanc Walker, A. M......-+- 
WORCEMONTNS. Jc.2ce gee peau s Academy and Commercial | Lewis E. Smith............- 
College. 
Reed's Kerry ssaccsesc ser -s McGaw Normal Institute.......---- o: E. Teas ixeee tone eee 
DerAtoOrds occetamas eeecete se ‘Austin Academy -...:2eeesesse eee TiCOp® 22 2ee-oeee = ee 
Wolfeborough a 2 Brewster Free Academy ..... Beane d Rdwit He Lord’... cee te. ee 
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NEW JERSEY. 


ry 


Blairstown ..... dejescecseses|pO la Presbyterial Academy ........ J.H. Shumaker, A. M., PH.D. 
CAMNAMINGON 60 nccesee coo e- Westfield Friends’ School .......... Miss Elizabeth White ...... 
OHAMBUTY cece essa corsa +: Brainerd Tnstitwte... 22: eee... < Edward Wiese, A. M., pres’t. 
PUL ALOW i ccecscceer ces c ee Peddie Institute. ...<.s.aseeees: «<<: Rey. John Greene, PH. D..... 
Hoboken ......... Selec seen Hoboken Academy .......20---ecee- JOS. Schirenikqaee eee eae 
SIGUSOY (CILY cers ¢eceemcnesc dasbrouck Institute... 25 feses.>.-..s Charles C. Stimets, A.M..... 
MONOD oc oa wiccemerecec Keyport Academy ......-eeee ss: --. George W.-Holmes.......... 
WAG WAM oe. 22 waco ena a= =- Glenwood Collegiate Institute...... J. Calvin Rice, A.M -......-. 
Newark (33 Walnut Street). Bray for Young Ladies and | Miss Margaretta T. Craven. 
shildren. 
ANTE ALES ey eee Newton Collegiate Institute........ Joel Wilson, A.M...-..--.- a 
ramen iach cae sce. Sec Dearborn-Morgar School............ Dearborn, Morgan & Co.... 
Ia DEE SOM 2 die ociave sc .cimc es eos! Paterson Seminary 2.154 ee =~ Albert B. Wiggin, A.M...... 
IeMMIN LOM. <4. 225) oe eee: Penminglon Seminary....9seeees- ~~. Thomas Hanlon, A. M., D.D-- 
JE bye (5) 6 Ba Sere yee te i Rodman Seniunary)-- ce eo cee eee Mrs) RC. Dinceereeeee-eeee 


NEW MEXICO. 


PULUUGNERGUG 2. .csce sence: Albuquerque Academy ........----- ¥. E. Whittemore, b.A....-- 


BUENO aS cos cae acu ceca nc Las Vegas Academy....-..--0----s- W.H. Ashley2c-2 2.22 
tA O) se ccmccescnssoeus an Santa F6 Academy ......-.....0e0-. Miss Clara 5. Lyon.......-. 
PileUeC My oa ote eed sn as Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes ..| Sisters of Mercy.........-.-- 
MPI CON WING occ 525 cence ens en Tiptonville Institute...2.222222-2-=- R. Frampton..... < nesses on 
NEW YORK. 
LOOT aS en ee ee Adams Collegiate Institute......... O. B. Rhodes, A. M...--.-.--: 
PAUIIOIIIA scree siti ecice.ccica = -os% Amenia Semingbyecesseeeee enero BM. Smith, PH. Boscece- see 
AUIS AG) 6: aes ee es Tves Seminanyic...a--t. es cceeeeen oe: J.D, Stay. ssc. oee eee 
POULT a eee eceiow cue sc we ec Bediord Academy 2.2.25 cece =: FS. Smith .-..22..eee ee eee 
SEO GY TI slaoiw ale ees = <in's = Adelphi Acatlemy <o. 228. . ees. =: Albert C. Perkins -.2..2.-- 
IB TOOK pee ete sia 's << aicne 5 Cheneviére Institnte.............-.- Rev. W. A. and Madame 
J. M. Stamm. 
TOO Uy ieee eeicte is ical en ns occ Christiansen Institute ........--.--- Mrs. E..C. Stacker 22 --=e 
LOOK yMerett es cokes soc HWriends? School.2--.s.ees cece ese Susan P. Peckham.......... 
CAZCMOV Inger cee cc eee a= Cazen0Vid: SOMNHALY s2esnce ences = -- Isaac N. Clements, A.M ..... 
Chery Valley-..----..-..-. Cherry Valley Academy .....-.-.-..- Arial McMaster ...........- 
@laverackieeete secs es sco.s Claverack College and Hudson River | Rev. Arthur H. Flack, A. 3, 
Institute. president. 
Colless Point ceecae acne... Evening Classes of the Conrad Pop- | F. Martens ......-.---.----- 
penhusen Institute. ; 
Movoerpelainsewesdscesccss «- Dover Plains Academy ...........2- A, E. Bangs..--.----+2-00++ 
MSS LOM eres e se secs c eo: Marshall Seminary ..--.-....-.----- Linwood 8. Pratt...-.-...-«: 
GACY OW it jee na <= Starkey Seminary -.o02-¢-.02ensesac G. R. Hammond, PH.D...-.. 
brid Oo seem emeetre «/< ca-c Munro Collegiate Institute ......... Thea Wiricbt, PH.Deee eee 
PUA EROIC sc oe eee wre Pairfeld Semingry-2-.---.-s0eeeee D.D. and F, L, Warne.....- 
Fishkill-on-Hudson -..-...... Mount Beacon Academy.......-.--- J. Fred. Smith, A.M..-.....-- 
lat busht 2.2 coe seenisic os = Erasmus Hall Academy. ........--- Roy. h.G. Strong ....--eeeee 
HIOVIO’ «c2cecewewstecueecccss ». S. Seward Institue... <. <<) -=< Mrs, M.S. Parks......-.---. 
-Fort Edward ...... as------.-| Fort Edward Collegiate Institute...| Jos. E. King, bD. D., PH. D., 
president. 
Franklin ...... iceeese eae---| Delaware Literary Institute........ Charles H. Verrill, A. M., 
PH. D. 
Glens Falls .....ceseceen---.| Glens Falls Academy.....-.---«---+ Daniel C. Farr, A. M...-.00-- 
Greenville .25..-2-ccasemeet Greenville Academy..-.. Fae. eee Johnson Childs.....-.------ 
Hartwick Seminary ...... <4| Hartwick Seminary ..-.<cacseseoces Rev. James Pitcher, A.M.... 
HAVANA. «oe cc casas eee Cook Acailemy .=2.----c¢ Sec see. = A.C, Mill, A.M... -- 0 .seemeee 
luds0n .ces.ccc.cocee cere | Hudson Academy-.-.-.<p sas<-2=- --» J. W. Thomas, A.M....--+--- 
Wansineburoweeecseeeeeeneee Lansingburg Academy .....---+-.-- Charles T. R. Smith, a. M.... 
Lawrenceville ...-.......+«-| Lawrenceville Academy enemies Elmore G. Page, B. A...... a 
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Date of charter. 


ip 


waoee 


Year in which institution was 
first opened for instruction. 


Religious denomination. 


Number of male instructors. 
Number of female instructors. 


Total number. 


a Hl 5 
el, Sate 
Gi | =| | 
G | 7 | s | 9 10 
| 
(Presb cea Cue 3 65 | 38 
Friends..|.... 2 19 | 23 
Non-sect.| 3 | 2 26 | 88 
Baptist ..| 4| 8| 133! 75 
OO pe || abe 5 (482) 
Sco eee 10 4 160 | 90 
Ae 1 1 49 | 27 
Non-sect.| 3) 4 56 | 45 
Ce 1} 6] 10] 30| 
‘ Non-sect.| 2] 3 6G | 24 
Non-sect.| 3 | 15) 118 |113 
Non-sect.| 1) 3 53 | 14 
Meth ....!} Tah 7 178 | 82 
ee ee ie 4 18\) 17 
| | 
Congas 282) 12801100 
Conceee-d 23 80 | 70 
Bresbae see 2 Loy} 15 
lithOfe sass baad | 5 a 70 
Mo Haas at Po 14| 8 
Ls cacy re a teren 38 any) 72ah G4 
AWE aoa] 33 20 | 30 
WO IMessse Veo OW 8670 6L 
Non-sect.| 1|.... Pal ||P 316; 
Non-sect.| 20 | 21.| 387 |502 
Non-sect.| 2] 9 70 | 70 
| Non-sect.|...:| 6 | 20 | 45 
Friends..| 2] 5 40 | 40 
Ii I8ls aoe “Ny 2 150 |142 
Presb....} 2] 2] 28] 25 
Meth...) 8] 9 93 | 86 
Non-sect.| 3] 1] 134) 28 
Non-sect.; 1/| 1 26 | 21 
Non-sect-) 1] 1 2322 
Christian| 6| 6)| 135) 68 
Non-sect.| 2 4 €0 | 65 
Non-sect.| 5 D 150 (125 
Non-sect-| 8] 2] 52] 47 
Non-sect.| 4 5 44 fb 
Non-sect.|....| 38 5] 15 
Non-sect.| 6 7) 140] 90 
Non-sect |} 4} 3] 100} 82 
Non sect.| 3) 8| 85 |114 
Non-sect.| 7] 2 24) 21 
Lutheran| 4| 8 59} 19 
Baptist ../ 54) 5] 934 71 
Non-sect.| 2] 2 Bul joa 
Non-sect.| 34, 2| 56 | 46 
Non-sect.| 1 | One 41046 


93 


Students. 


om 


aIncludes mechanical drawing, 


en Ae) 
Number pursuing— & 8 13 ue 
3 laa |£3a 
‘s eg [Bas 
& Se fet ow 
-) jane) ices 
ee os esa 
° Ra = one 
A . | ere Bale 9 
e ; : | Mla o [po 2 
a : : fe) A , S32 gs\8a5 
fa |/ali(siale| = leg mest 
me eon pS | o 5) > s | 532 S05 
=| a fa rc] o ma 
Sig lodiantfoyoia 
12 |43\/84/45\/46, 17) £28 | 19 
| 20|57]18| 7] 26\a15} 30] 10 
92/15 |....| 20] 16) 42 om a! 
28/171 8| 3] 20|..- a4) 2 
178 | 25| 12] 8] 151]... 30 5 
ey aie 1 ayy Cope Ven bean ie oT 
100}35)15128175) 5| 31| 22 
70 | Gl ~ athe- oe. a a 0 
a ee 10% 1 5 18 23%) Fh ip 
| srleo| 2! slotlev| 12 
2a g5 | 11] 79 | 12 |105 |....-.! 
oul si) at 2u siti 4 y 2 
baal 75 430 1 BONE. Whe. 
1s. 24! pari ee) Cine ae oe 
a, DR wee ee Bees, eee, 
re) aay PEED | rel |e es 
PoE 00) ee! | i) ae 
22/ of o| of o| o 0 0 
| 
96| 25| 6} 12] 2/|.--. Lae 
eae Biee dN See 6h) wheel 
TORE | 1S) a Es | 6] 26 
he oa | LEONE. Slee oe 
746 |143 | 21 | 71 | 94 |a274) 29] 10 
FO hes Pisce FO Ween soo! | ra eee 
a fee | ed Th) | | GU (eae: eee al ee! 
ba iy OP. Mog? 20 1a63'0...--cll..---. 
115 |100 | 830 | 25] 50|....| 50] 10 
eS IsNiGk SY ole4ikl 6h.....2 
pee) AEA) Sed UT Oe ee oe Oe 
eae ee RAS LS ee ee en a 
COA Tl Ae ee ‘| Of | Meme & yoda | 
is ST ae ley cae back mt 1 
WE lly 3) 00... obec. 
22| 60125130] 30/45) 20] 22 
46]22| 3] 6] 12) 43 8 3 
GOMMLON 52. P10) 50)! 10!]...-.. 
171 3{ 0! o} 1] 0 Sale oe 
180 | 451/15135|15]....| 20] 10 
1208 PoumletS |) 241120... Ps ee 
140 | 55 | 25 | 25 |._..}.-- 55| 1 
Sanieamie. .|....2 Ci ae TH 4 
<0) |p~ al aoe ital wee | |b ee 
Meo) oh S|...) onl 6 
ey at | 2S eee 6] 5 
cory er) 2 |p omial o ies. 
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Total number 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND 


DIVISION C.—Private schools for 


| 
Post-office address. Namo. Principal, 
1 2 3 
NEW YORK—continued. 
Sa LG OY a2 ao- san eecc encase Le Roy Academic Institute. ........ F. M. Comstock, A.M., C.E .. 
350 | Locust Valley (S.L)-........ Friends’ Academy ...... noses pee OQ. B.. Waillourt. 3. oc... seers 
351 | Macedon Centre............ Macedon Academy ........eecseenee Lewis Hagelark 2... ..29eeoee 
DOCMPNUATH Os eco ee ces ccc cerns Marion Collegiate Institute......... Frederick W. Colegrove, A.M. 
Boo MeCHANICVILIC o 2.502200 00 0% Mechanicville Academy .........-.. Mrs. 8S. E. King Ames....... 
Doren | PNUOGIT os secs nas acc ew sees sss sherman Academy ...--tee-se<50--+.| EH. 3. Owonway i - oe ee es 
Ghils) || ile VASO IO eee esscecorsHoc School for Young Ladies............ Miss L. H. Lockwood....... 
356 | Nanuet..........0- aneaceosc HANMO SCROOL. 22.5 eee es «+0 Martha A. Wight........... 
DOME ONS Saleem ecicrs sieec cisco ae eere Nassau Academy. .c.csecesecieee. << + Rev. Leander Hall, a. M..... 
SOO WAN ENT WTI CU CON. 2 osc eneccnc<c Brighton Heights Seminary .....-.. George W. Cook, PH. D...... 
ooo New brighton 2.25. --..-=.- Trinity Classical and English School} John M. Hawkins, a.M..... 
360 | New York (16th Street and | Friends’ Seminary................-- John M. Child, A.M........ 
Rutherford Place). 
361 | New York (1203 9th Ave.) ..| Charlier School.............-.eccee- Mrs. M. L. Brodnax....-.-.- 
362 on York (824 Lexington | Heidenfeld Institute -.............- Dr. Theo. KE. Heidenfeld.... 
ve.). . 
363 | New York (18 West 93d St.).| Heywood Collegiate Institute ...... Mrs. L. Lonise Heywood.... 
364 | New York (250 W.38th St.). sence! for Young Ladies and Chil- | Susanna C. Marshall........ 
ren. 
Pods POakHeld ...sc.ssccwe ns stt~a Cary Semin anys ee eee tt Reginald H. Coe, A.B. ...... 
OM NBO SION sa cw oboe mwwiwedin «seen Oxtord Acadeniy .....<..6-see5== o-- Frank L. Gamage, A. M..:... 
267 | Peterborough............-.. Hvans A’ cadens sec. s-cclecteterse att A, E. Dunham) %22--- ee scsees 
BOCK PENG elAINS! cmise< occ secec ce Seymour Smith Academy.........-. | Rev. A. Mattice, A.M ....... 
SOOR PE OLIDCY, «csc cci\ss 00-5 ompey Academy -2.2.- --cesae. ae | W.E. Lockner, A.B ........ 
OMOMPRCCROTCCK 22s. c cece cece oe Red Creek Union Seminary.......-.- VGA, JaACODS M.S mc aaa 
371 | Rensselaerville ............- Renssclaerville Academy .......... | Walter E. Rowley.......... 
372 | Saugerties.........e.e.eceee Saugerties Institute ..........-..--- William Waecht . cc. eeeeeee 
BU PAS MUQUOLL Ts cape ewes ace cence 4 Sauquoit Academy ..............--.| Frederic C. Kane ..........- 
BIEL || UE AT Aaa eeasoseeesenoee Stamford Seminary-............---- Francis M.Smith........... 
375 | Stapleton............ Sones ae Staten Island Academy and Latin | Frederick E. Partington, 
School. A.M. 
SIG MS VEACUS Oise c ties wis’ slocccswcte St. John’s Academy............-.-- Brother Rodolphus ......... 
Sie W1CON Get each eRe cess ecnk Walton Seminary ..... 22.22 seeee se John Anthony......-.....-. 
OOM ENA LOS se aclesee si cic's cee cc's ots Yates Academy <- sco sescciee einen Richard, Watt... oc. .-seee 
NORTH CAROLINA. ; 
OIOe| PAT ChE al cesememe ccc c<i<s <=. Archdale High School........-.- ~e-| Cy Peand R. W. Mraziereeeer 
SOOMMPASHPOlG =. eclisielsicicn cic once Ashbpole Institute .......-... aesoeee RAV. SLVGV: .cccesee eect 
381 | Bayborough ....escese---ee Bayborough Academy......--.....- G. T. Farneil......- ep eeae =: 
382 | Belvidere......- cece ee cees Belvidere Academy -.-......-.-.--.-. E. A.and M.J. White ...... 
383 | Burlington ............--.-- Holt'ssSchooles-seme see. s ceases Rey. Jeremiah W. Hoit....- 
Sete UTNSvilen csc sceaces sa «is ao Burnsville Academy.......... besos James J, Britt ..2.----2eeeee 
Bed Cedan GLOvOr cass ssccsce. ss Cedar Grove Academy.............- B.C. Patton .2.......52eeeee 
386 | Chocowinity ....2.-.seceee. Trinity School. 2 occc-5. sq Rev. N. C. Hughes, a. M., 
D. D. 

oo7 | Dallas ......-.- iadieesecscs.s Gaston Collese 2226. .2s.seeceee eee Rov. M. L. Little, A.M ..-..-- 
388 | Ellerbe Springs..... nooanoec Ellerbe Springs High School........ Thomas C. Brooks, Pi. B...- 
389 | Elizabeth City........--...- Elizabeth City Academy.........-.- S. L. Sheep... .<caeeeeeeem 
390 | Fairfield...... doodog cooccdeE Fairfield Academy .....-.cee.cceee- Wm. H. Carroll, A. M.,B. P... 
SOM EAT M Vall@ysene ecleecetseres estes Farmville Seminary -.......----.--- W.E.Mewborn ........-0+- 
3o2 aebork, Church. coc s.-se sce Mork Acadentye ss. -ceeceee eee nee Jet. Alderman -ceee --sseee 
ooo) Hranklinton ..2<-<ccssse.s= Literary and Theological Institute | Rev. George Young ......-- 
SOP Hremon6..2. 2.0.05 ssosgsees- Nahunta Academy .......-.-.c.eee- Jesse H. Moore, A. B........ 
395 | Germanton ........ BAO oHOe Germanton Institute.....-.....0---- W..B. Harris ose peer 
308 iGraham 22. ....2.¢ceeeeoee Graham College ...........-- oceneat Rev. W.S. Long, A.M., pres - 
397 Hendersonville ............. JudsonjCollege....-..-. HoadOcoKdaDe .| Rev. J. B. Boone, pres ...... 


398 | Hickory ......- esccnneccnscel Claremont College..scessescccsaccee) AS C, Hottonstoin.....saseee 
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both sexes. — PART I—Continued. 


a 
. : i Students. 
al ca 
° mn 8 

mics ae | ss : 

(on) Gul oO P mf es fa) ano 

Sie 3 sis Number pursuing— (8S [§ 24/83 

eae = | ele wy [ee slae 

sae 2 | ele ac |RSS) az 

ae A Aa) o = no [eS Bile 9 

= a a1 B 52 ea 0)a3 
s oe = & “od a8 Bot g 
= oe ° an oS . 7) ® le Siclx 
Hy ej s ia s rs Mm op a\2o 
a |p be 3\3 a | & Jeg |B8'5/5 2 
3 S' | i | Fe 2 1a] Mies jee Zags 
wo | 4 5 o|o ® A a -|/4)/8) 8 }om lea sl" oo 
° cit “4 Q | 2 A 2 sia [> | Slt lA2ad2nel|_ of 

He 50 g g a | 3 m Al'so| als] & fesmlgucigad 
5 Set a 5 rs =| + oO 3 oO oO fa gla oa Feu\S5o'0 
2 S e at tS S ev ° & en] i fu oO BM) Som BUS) oH @ 
A |e 64 4/4) 4 |e) 8 | A |Alo|e|o|A a ia iA 
4 oS G 7 | §| 9 |80) Uh) 42 (43 24/45/16) 197) 28 | 19 | 20 


1864 | 1863 | Non-sect.| 1] 7] 124/77] 201] 187/14] 2] 0} 8jas} 8 6| 141] 349 
pe 1 1876 | Friends... 2} 3| 49/34] 83] 51/12}....) 7/13] 14) 7]...-.. 7 | 350 
1842 | 1841] Non-sect.| 1| 2] 56} 43 99 Gu25a) 402 oy el Sie 351 
1835 | 1856 | Baptist...) 2] 3] 57/77| 134] 91].--.|....]--....... eed Te ee 19 | 352 
1861 | 1862} Non-sect.| 1} 5| 50| 71] 12)| 50/10] 4] 20]18] 7| 10 2] 12] 353 
1873 | 1873 | Non-sect.| 2} 1| 70/20] 160] 140] 20 ]....].-...|.... La oi ee! 2| 354 
ene 1884 | Non-sect.|-..-| 10.| 25] 40] 65 SUN30 |. 2 AGG 0145p. ...-U, cee lies ce) Bon 
oe. 1878 | Non-sect.|..-.| 2 90 14/1) OMe cou 1. AR Aa) OL OR es esse 
1835 | 1835 | Non-sect.| 1/ 3] 37/15] 52] 40] 51 3/]....| 3 /.... 4 i 5 | 357 
1881 | 1882 | Non-sect | 3| 5] 13/37] 50! 40] 31]..-..] 30 | 20] 50 |......]...... a8 
Beha 3 ieo7 We ey 625} 40) oo 14 )i15) 12410) Zhad| 10 4| 14} 359 
am, 1861 | Friends..| 5| 8] 65/7 a 100 | 25 | 2/ 20] 25} 40 2 5 7 | 360 
1882 | 1882 | Non-sect.|....| 2 Si 11 Ube 1S ibe: ee et 4 Al i%ies. oe Se 361 
ah 1864 | Non-sect.| 6] 7] 65/50] 115| 95|..../....| 40/100 la115| 6! 4/] 10 (| 362 
ae 1888 | Non-seet.| 1| 2 THIOTL 17 Pale Oitecc Weel Or |.c3.4) 1b. -8e.|-ceee.| eee] 868 
ce) Heo WM Griendom siah 4, .....0...4s..- sue ee EW ls Bhs pico --|o--c doc... | B68 
1845 | 1843 | P.B..... PN 2t 72) 458) 170) 100017 A) 5 ..-.0, 2 2 cee 2} 865 
1794 | 1798 | Non-sect.| 1| 6| 125/110] 235] 204/28] 5] 3] 2/|.... 6 0 6 | 366 
1853 | 1853 | Non-sect.| 1] 1] $2/38| 70] 68] 2/].-.-|.... P| (G4 ee ee cate 367 
1879 | 1879 | Non-sect.| 2} 1| 33/13] 46] 30/15] 3] oOo] o| 1 3 1 4 | 368 
1811 | 1809 | Non-sect.| 1| 2| 45/56] 101] 49/14] 8| 4] 31].... 4 61 101] 369 
1839 | 1840 | Non-sect.| 1| 2] 52/60] 112| 20] 1] 1/|....])....).... se ea i270 
Te! | Eee ie | | \ ae GNIIGE 201 © lane... An TSK. Baie seen. 371 
1866 | 1866 | Non-sect.| 1] 4] 30} 40] 70] 60] 9] 2/12] 6] 12] 2 |-....-- 21 372 
1847 | 1843 | Non-sect.| 1] 2} 40] 70| 110} 100] 5|....!.... ri a 5 51 378 
Ae oot MEIN SIM 100 110100910 1-2-2. 0h tee |. tL... oe 6 374 
1885 | 1884 |......... 6} 6| 135] 90] 225} 175] 50] 3] 65|175 |200| 50} 17] 67] 375 
“a BiceO Ure wn 0S We 3141834 648 |. oie tees le ML oe nc |ocwceclececceleccecal 976 
ne: 1886 | Non-sect.| 1/ 3) 141/16| 30| 161 3| 0| o| Ol... 2 1 Be) eke 
1842 1812 | Non-sect. 2 iy 40 558 95 (0 92 bee geo Wee Dee eeates 2| 3878 
} | 
eee 1882 | Friends... 2| 2] 60/50] 110] 60/25] 2! 0] 9] 5] 15} 25] 40] 379 
ane | terawBaptist sy 1h 1| 30154) 454 1atie i 7)... Gale. . 6 | 380 
Pease Meth..S) WM... 18[221) 40} 30M. ae. |. oe 10} 10) 201) 381 
eet 1835 } Friends _|..... 2| 23|}24| 47| 42] 51..../.... vese|eees|eeeee Hae De) eee 
peal est Christian 10 3} 8{,lel 340 | 30m ot... ii .o.<.| 388 
as 4 1843 | Non-sect | 2 |..-. (87) Spl Saneeere eI AR. veeee|eeeeee! B84 
none e 1883 | Non-sect.) 1} 1] 24) 22] 46|......1....l0.1ld. Area ie 385 
Se | 1874 PD. Took 40 17 23) 15)) 38) lepoay 3 og one Ee | 6 | He aie 4 6 | 386 
1685\) ers euth ....) 41) 3) 60 | 68) 1298}...--ch ob... || oe lee 334. ..-2 UN 33 lesee 
ew 1865 | Non-sect.| 1| 1 (40) 40 Pee ee eR Ih Jal ese 
1840 | 1878 | Non-sect.| 2| 3 0 | GWE disp Soomm 2 408. i vie 8 389 
1876 | 1876 | Non-sect.| 1} 1} 20/18} 38] 28/10] 5113]13] 1 g{ 18] 21] 390 
eae eso 2B 1 ff 29 SUE GONlie S7ime ae eile. 2 8... d.. clk... banc dues este 397 
ae | 1879 | Baptist..| 2| 1| 42/33] 75| 65] 10) 4) SULIT) is [I 13 | 300 
ee 18609) Christian} 1] 4’) 120 |118)]) 238 42.-.-.) 7) 1{}....)...-|..-. 3 fi...) 3Wweede 
eos. Dilsssmerricndat® 20 1)) 41140 SEN 7S My... /])...).-..].... URL! 1! 394 
1856 | 1853] Non-sect.| 1/ 1{| 18/27| 45| 40] 5/|..-.|.... (ea) oe 1g, 3S! 11/ 395 
1880 | 1853 | Christian| 5| 1! 95/41! 186] 91/45] 2| 2/..../.... 25} 5] 30] 396 
eau ote ee a Baptist -.| See | 55 | 324i Sole Ooo 6h 2 ]..-ui..c.4 eset ade oor 
1830 |)... 2k ee 1! 2 Si Stee eee I eee ee | 398 


a Includes mechanical drawing. 
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DIvIsION C.— Private schools for 


414 


Post-office address. Name. Principal. 
i ?] a ‘3 
NORTH CAROLINA—continued. 
Holly Springs .....-.-.----- Holly Springs Institute............. Rev. J. M. White, A. M...... 
iduntersville...--.--.---.--. Huntersville High School.....---... Rev. WaWwaeOrryAnM. eee 
PMINStHON see ewie connec mee esac Konston College’. ee-ceseesecees- 4 -- Richard H. Lewis, A. M., M.D- 
IWGAS DUT Oeemaecisrcs cece csece Somerville Institute.........-..---. ‘Rev. Solomon Lea.........-- 
MPGICESUGY «2. cowrcccecsccsexs Leicester Seminary. ....-.........-. H.  IsetronyAasM-. -csseeeee 
Moravian Falls........----- Moravian Falls Academy........... G. W. Gretne ::..-.-42ssee 
Mooresville... s<scvees-. ones Mooresville Academy....-... ae J We: Fig cea. Wee 
Morton’s Store ....-........ Gilliam’s Academy ....-......--..-- John W. Gilliam....-....--. 
Mount Vernon Springs..... Mount Vernon Serine gs Academy ...| R. P. Johnson, A. M..-.-.---. 
NeW a Garaenseceeeteras sae a5 Mriends! Schoolies. - cs eer eeeeee a4 Joseph Moore ......---.---- 
WMakdalle >. o.inc scsesee osecss Oakdale Literary Academy......... He Rash =<. See 
@akGRid'o ees sares seine scecc ee Oak Hides Institute... seeeeee-.-S | J. A.,and M. H. Holt .......- 
Voll lhe eceeie oaercists close oe St. Augustine Normal School and | Rev. Robert B. Sutton, p. D- 
Colles iate Instituto. 
POU c elec swam s'cie sie ela'wiaie = solmarAcademy:. scscie ces sees: top C. Alphonso Smith, A.M .... 
- Stantonsburg.......-------- Barnes) Schoole....-ee ce eeeeeeee ae Ww S. Barmesis.cec ce. concn 
PMU CCC scene ac scice soe Summerfield High School........... Fy, 8. Blaitiee soc ec ee en cee eee 
WURON? cddcooesasbodsorooeence ‘roy HipheSchoolsee. see ememeneeeete B. GaMars hae css «cleat 
WNGESAW soo ces ocd sccce cece: Warsaw Institute ..---. so eeeee ee C. H. Spencer ........-s2eeee 
Walmin otony. scccelncetss oo ce Grecory lnstitute.-.-0--eseeeeereeee George A. Woodard ....-.-- 
RVAIMG CON. sc eeccce-easce yoo English and Classical | Rev. Daniel Morrelle......- 
chool. 
WWalminston’.22-2.------0<e% Tileston Normal School...........-. Miss Amy M. Bradley ...--. 
Yadkin College........---.. Yadkin High School..... ee eteet tls A. R. Morgan). 2 .c..2ce eee 
OHIO. 
ANGRY oosnsacasceomneeooeceeaL Ohio Normal Univerity oe acodsodel| HLENEY OS. UGDr «225 a.ceeeee 
PAU SUINDUT Gececlomciss = cies te): Grand River Institute ..-........... | R. G. McClelland.....-....- 
Barnesvillo .....0-see0ecee Friends’ Boarding School........... Barclay Stratton, supt 2 ee 
@hesterzeceeencicccec occas Chester Academy. Bee neces Hee at Seal. Mich <scc< . ceeeeeres 
Clermontville........-..-.-- Clermont Academy..........cce---- James K. Parker ........... 
Wehianceseestecnss.o--scnce4 Defiance Normal College........... Solomon F, Hogue......---- 
LO An 0) SoooooHeEe Ee oor Ewington Academy ............---- Be Vale, A. Do... ceeeeee 
Mul tonhamQeeerce se--- << <= Fultonham Academy ........ces00-- i. I Gebbart, A. M asses 
Green SprMo pews i. os ace Green Spring Academys.- cess eeeeee Paul. Lauer, A. i seeeeeee 
Harlem Springs......-.---.- Harlem Springs College ........--.. John R. Steeves, A. M..-.--. 
Gp CUdIC sreceer faces. cec-5 Hopedale Normal College -seceeure W. G. Garvey, A. M.,M.s 
resident. 
ISGNMISON. Ab cesocaoocdsuodeeee Western Reserve Academy ......-- ‘ewton B. Hobart, a. M...-. 
INGUBN ob esos cocounoeoandEBer Western Reserve Normal School....| B. B. Hall .-....-....-.-.--- 
New Hagerstown.........-- | New Hagerstown Academy --..-.--- J. Howard Brown ........-. 
ORGY Svlllomeremerieccecicise ¢ Green-Town Academy. --2eeeeeeeee Je C.Sam plo... -eeeeeeenee 
hiSmithville ec ececcse< ce. ~ e4 Northern Ohio aren School ...... & C. Palmer .....22--eeeeee 
| South New Lyme.-.----.....- New Lyme Institute...............- J. Tuckerman, A.M., PH. D-. 
SON BANGIN soocenGescossnee Salem Academy 9-22) -caua eee ae W.W. Findley, a. B......- 
urineheld. jesse oes = Springfield Seminary ...... ...-.... Mrs. Ruth A. Werthington .- 
OREGON. 
JOP NEG) SaaaeeceaooosHauecodac La Creole Academic Institute .....- Re. Robinson jecsememe eer 
Grand Ronde ........--..--. Grand Ronde School............---- Rosa Butch. -..22-eeeeee eee 
POLLAN Gee cece melee German Independent School......-., Frederick Becher .......... 
The Wallesice. cass. secmeme es Wasco Independent Academy...... m. BH. Willis... 222eeeeeaeee 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brandywine Manor ......-.- Manor A cddeniy...-<-..seeseeees =< Kimber Cleaner ...-...-- | 
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a Includes mechanical drawing. 
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445} Callensburg ...--.--.-c01---/ Callensburg Academy ......-.00.-.- Wi. AveBecerseeteece eae 
446 | Chester (box 164) ........-. Chester Academy ..........-------- George Gilbert ......--...-- 
Adi |sCOnCOrG Wille... cicn amen =~ oe Maplewood Institnie ............... Joseph Shortlidge, A. M ... 
448 | Doylestowm ....-..--------- Doylestown Seminary ......-.....-- John Gosman, PH. D ..-..-. 
ASO) a@iOW asa .aic concn nccwees ae Home Boarding School ............. irs. M. Mi. Dishrow.)--se" 
“NSTUIN] ESS BY (et ree eer ers eee rie Academy - 22.2. Jen ecese=\<-'< A larig Stones, Mo... eee 
A aMAC COL aval lOrceeisicierssicee =< =: Keystone Academy..............--. John H. Harris, Pl. D...... 
452 | Huntingdon .........-.-...- Normal College... cc cpreeen cs soe J. H. Brambaugh........... 
453 | Kennett Square ....... -oi--| Martin Academy -....-2252.-....-.. Louis B. Ambler............ 
454 | Kingston ......--..+--++-+-- DY yoming Seminary (Sree... Rev. L. L. Sprague, A. M.,D.D 
AShallrahagkamee emer. occ cceee Buckingham Friends’ School ....... Belle Vansant .........-..-. 
AONB AMO HGING «6. ..c ane cee ae ae Langhorne Friends’ Institute. ...... Cassandra H. Rice ......... 
457 | McAlevy’s Fort ...........- Stone Valley Academy ............. J. Hy AWebsterA. Bee eee 
458 | Meversdale...........-.0--+ Mevyersdale Preparatory School ....| John D. Meese, M. PH .....- 
459 | Mifflintown...... Sacer oes Mittin Academy .-- cece -seeeeee. = -- R. Ee Elicttes- esse 
A260.) Mit. Pleasant. .ccs.<.seceaeee Western Pennsylvania Classical and | Rev. Leroy Stephens, A. M. 
Scientific Institute. president. 
AGM MUTTYSVILG. one sincccceee ess Dear IWStitUte <5. <= cere ois Rev. Thomas J, Porter, A. B. 
MG2al MiyerstOWl ..-.cccecer ccs. -1 Palatinate Collose:..2 see sees Rev. William C. Schaeffer, 
A.M. - 
Gm PNiexweSCrlinie. .ccecies ocr te Central Pennsylvania College ...... Rev. A. E. Gobble, A. M-.--. 
464 | New Bloomfield ............ Bloomfield Academy... 2-- 2-2... --- W. H. Schuyler, Pit oe 
465 | New Lebanon .............. McElwain Institute .....-. POSSE TU. G. Dodds, B. 5 ..-..-.-.-. 
A6Gal PNOLth Hope ..=.-.---++e---4 | North Washington Academy....... DD. L. Terwilliger, A. B...... 
467 | North Wales (P.O. box 725).| North Wales Academy ............. S. U. Brunner, M. ACCT ..... 
AGSMEO STOR eeiccc cies sc ceca ce 2 caf! Oxtord Acadeniy 5... 22: seems Miss Anna F. Webboseeeee 
469 | Parkesburg.......-.--.+.-.-- Parkesburg Academy ...--:...2---- J. ®. Griffith, PH. Beeseeeeee 
AG QM PeNMSHUUTE: 25 cs cenee enna (Perliomen Seminary .- 2... ees James H. Griffith .......... 
471 | Philadelphia (Chestnut Hill)| Mt. St. Joseph Academy........... Sisters of St. Joseph......-. 
472 | Pleasant Mount ...--.--...- | Pleasant Mount Academy .......... William Miller, M.D........ 
HOB | UNyber eject 10) 6229 ee a Clarion Collegiate Institute......... Rev. W. W. Deatrick, A.M... 
Toe | ei hiikyaes 0) eee aie © | Missionary Institute...............- J.K. Dimm, A.M, Die 
75 | Stewartstown..........-.... | English and Classical Academy ..-..| John E. Bahn, A.M........-. 
476) WPNViateLiOrdo.. 6c. 2...ce cece ee | Waterford Academy..............-- Wi. C. Gorman, A. Meeeereeere 
477 | Westtown .......-..----..--| Westtown Boarding School....-..-- J.G. Williams, supt..-....... 
478 | Williamsport ..............- Williamsport Dickinson Seminary..| Rev. Edward J. Gray, D.D., 
president. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


479 | Newport (Gilliatt Cottage, | School of Languages and Art....-... Louis Fennebresque, director 
30 High Street). 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ASOnR@harlestonesmeeemcce sce =< - = Avery Normal Institute ..... ale cerents M. A. Holmes: ....ceeeeeeee 


481 | Charleston......-.-.....-.-.- Wallingford Academy -...-.---.-.--. Rev. i. A. Grovecsereereeeee 
Aste |EOhesterecs si ceecseeesccce 1-14 Brainerd Institute ........-......--- Rev. S. Loomis, A. M., supt -- 
ASSP O lit OM sectors se erate teres =: (1s Clinton Presbyterian College -..-.--. Rev. Robert P. Smith, a. M., 
president. 
484 | Frogmore. ...-.-.eeeeeseeee- Penn School . 2... 2. case eee Misses Towne and Murray. 
TENNESSEE. 

ANG) | AQEDERNUEE) aoconnocodces cane Masonic Normal School.......--.--- H. L. W. Gross....ae- = eseeee 
466 MeC@ hatataeace sc stecieseeeeerre se Chatata High School ...........-... M.R. M. Burke 222.-)-)eee 
“ie || ID eyelet) Sooo 56cHeGos cooccr Maury Academy. .csecmemereetie ree 4E. NV. Doran, Ay Meee eeraee 
488 | Friendsville .............+-- Friendsville Academy .....-..------ Z. A. Dixon... ccs eee | 
489 | Grassy Cove....-..----.-0-. Grassy Cove Academy...........--- John Silsby.=----eree eee 
490 | Kimbrough’s Store......... Chilhowee Collegiate Institute...... das. L. ‘Troctt....0.. .ceeeee 
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OTHER PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87—Continucd. 
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lees mele) Sal & | Sie Wenre | Gy Ses wee aie oa 
3s | sa rm SIS) Snel o | PPS ee! oy SisoSisscpsaa 
A |R 6 Al\4/ 4 |H|/ A | we |A/O|e/S/AA |4 la 
I | a ih if ol aan... ).)UOlhUST Ppa eo OAs LS a ———e 
4 5 6 ¥/8} 9 |10| 40) 12 fre 14, 45/16 aa 18 | 19 | 20 
1856 | 1856 | Non-sect.| 2/ 1 10 | 20 30 30 I be ee YOM, sec Gules eee oe 445 
oe feo) le eee 5) 640157 | o7 | 8 Sane) of. 7 0) 97 i ee 1| 446 
1870 | 1862 | Friends..| 3| 4] 35/15| 50{ 40| 10|....|....|....|... 3 3 6 | 447 
ae ys69 | Won-séct.| 41 5| 65/56) 191| S7iisat 4) 6) 85)...1...sI..-.-12.- ab 44s 
ea ie | a ee eae (15) 15: [eee ee cen. LI a 
1817 | 1819 | Non-sect.| 1] 3 62°61] 123] Sa9nse Ol) oO | 33/)e2 li fb ees 450 
1868 | 1869 | Baptist ..| 5 | 3} 122] 83! 205 |......1....J.... eS ee Sade! a PE | ee 451 
Pe cee eT 3 to 107 OO | 17a ees a... ods Se 452 
Bros ce 1873 | Friends..} 1] 2 51 | 46 97| 711164 0] 0} 10 \a54 0 8 8 | 453 
1944 | 1844] M.E....115| 4] 320/150! 470] 195] 80] 50/20/30] 32] 21] 435] 36| 454 
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ae 1884 | Non-sect.| 2! 11 95| 491 144] 1061/37] 5| 0115158] 201......| 20] 458 
en 1882 | Non-sect.|....}.... 20 | 20 40 O85 Wash, AeDs sc cleoccle se see eee oe ee 59) 
1873 | 1873 | Baptist ..| 3] 5] 91| 51] 142] 601] 36 1 2130|/a6| 18 2a 460 
aoe 1862 | Non-sect.| 3 |.... 30 | 20 50 37 13 | BH | PSce laaeollas 13 0 13 | 461 
1868 | 1868 | Reformed} 6! 3 (137) LST eee cale eee he loco lseee ee OO eee 462 
1880 | 1885 | Evan. As.| 5] 1{ 110/12] 122] 80/40/11] 3] | 32 2 1 3 | 463 
1838 | 1839 | Non-sect.| 2} 2| 52|30! ,82/ 55/27] 71 of o| of] a 0 11 | 464 
1883 | 1880 | Non-sect.| 2| 0| 37/33} 70| 387/20] 3/]....].....60; 16] 10] 26) 465 
Sees 1879 | Non-sect.| 1 j.-.. 18 | 30 48 39] 9 OU | eee (eye Breese OR... es 2) 466 
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1881 | 1869 | Non-sect.| 2] 3 3818.55.19 93 esa GW coe. ..1-2..|| 20 : 0 3] 472 
1859 | 1858 | Reformed! 3/} 1] 49/42] o1!] 75/16! 5] 0] 5176 Oibiecee 9 | 473 
1859 | 1858 | Ev.Luth.| 4] 1 88| 8} 91 Sulseo | 33(h, 0 140 |k. 24) Saiioee 88 | 474 
1857 | 1856 | Non-sect.| 2]....) 32] 211 52] 381 7) 0} 3] 9|.... PLES a 2) 475 
1811 | 1822 | Non-sect.| 2} 3 40) 50} 90! so| 5 |....].... Bol tee On eee eee, 476 
ae 1799 | Friends..| 8] G| 124/105] 2929] 141/68| 2|..-..| 10 ja45 |......]......|......| 477 
1848 | 1848 | M.E..... 8| 6| 129153 | 289} 142 140/18] 41101... 3 il 4| 478 
ee. 1860 | Non-sect.}| 4| 5 6.1 21 |) op | eee eo Oto nace Ml ccue| snc MMe 
Bee 865 | Cong 231 6 | 78\t22 | 200 eerie oe. | Safle oll @ 0 480 
1872 | 1868 | Pres..... 31 41 3191851] 670 |...... B Jecee[eeeefereeeees] 8 eeeees 5 p4at 
ae T8741. ceccec-| (10) (135) 135 Soltek ae ee RE RN ES Ae 
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TENNESSEE—continued. 
| 
491 | Knoxville...... Poo ce mewet's Knoxville College ...... oe oe Rev. J. S. McCulloch, p. | 
president. 1 
SOPRALOXINGUOD .osccs ceos-e-<e= = Lexington Academy.: Bo ncocoonanerc , S.A. Mynders, A.B..... Apcoe 
S0oM LOUGOM voce sce ccnns <0. 5. Loudon High School.......- oe George W. Fox, A.B .....-.. 
494. | Manchester....... “Sodas ..-.| Manchester College.....--..s+-s000- Allen D. Carden, president. . 
495 | Maryville......... Nene CHoOooC Freedmen's Normal Institute. ...... William P. Hastings. =aineeen 
496 | Maryville..-...... Ween ele Preparatory School..... paacoo SOROS Timothy Wilson, supt....-- 
ADM O Ly Stem cresislansicls ciclo rene oa - Hatchie Academy ..-........ Ree owcee| CocAme Ollcereemrrepse te ate sees 
498 | Parrottsville...... weeeote ...-| Parrottsville High School........-.- J). DVeTLGUIGAGwAL Mees emcee eeine 
BOOM MEMICOVALLG i ceeneic << scisecicie= ~~ People’s College . eee «iste ae eaetisiee ee Soe E SEO HE, NG Ne oobosscoee ne 
500 | Savannah....-.-..... Beccles Hardin College ....... BO ADOCUCHERIES H. J. Coxand W.H. Weedin- 
501 | Washington College........ Washington ‘College ocmereninn ASHceene Rev. J. W. C. Willoughby, 
president. 
Bo2) Ww bite Pine. J.cccceses-ss-..| Edgvards Academy ....ccoueseee ces WAR. Garedier.-...55 coe eeee 
TEXAS. 
503 | Buffalo Gap ..-...-.--- sane (ee BuitaloGame ollepee ae. aeceserenes: J. M. Wae@stait, A.M. ..-.222- 
GOS Oru NV OT. secon > oo siilon ss. Texas Wesleyan College......-.---- Rev..A, Mod obnson, A Ache ‘a 
president. 
BOswewinrshall...agsoccecen-<--.-| EISHOp College....... ov ouieswee sane S. W. Culver, president ..... 
506 | Marshall... .. stmunecoweceees. Wiley University <..<-.:-2 a Rev. N. D. Clifford, B. A...... « 
507 | San Antonio...... eseeese-+-| German-English School...... Pets William Barbeck ........... ; 
508 | San Marcos......- sodocsree Coronal Unstitultecsee.: « --oseeeeeies W.J. Spillman, a. M., prest . 
HOOMMSATL SADA. ce ote secececccea ce! San Saba College.......... PPro c Geonce H. Haman .--2.. esse 
510 | Sulphur Springs ....... .....| Central College ......... oeeusioe tee Rev. J. W. Adkisson, A.M... 2 
UTAH. | 
Sit) |\PAmeriean Fork. ....-..-.....|" Willard Academy...-.<c<4.<s.00.49 Miss Clara Pierce -.-.-..... 
L Brigham Young College......-....- James Z. Stewart, president. 
é Cache Valley Seminary...-........- Miss 8S. E. De Graif ........- 
Wasatch Academy= ...:.-. 2252-5 NGO AGOUET .- 6-50 see 
School of the Good Shepherd....... Arthur Colton Newill ...... 
516 | Park City saececice tates cce 5 Park Academy s.26<.0502.06 206425 10, 186 MG oop eGeemcodoscc 
517 | Salt Lake City.......%-..-.- Salt Lake Apedate Hacierns cicns socom eee Edward Benner......--.-.-. 
518 | Salt Lake City.............. Salt Lake Collegtite Institute ...--- J. F. Millspaugh, B. A., M. D- 
VERMONT. 
AOC MERG aaa Alen 2 ale cee een = = = Goddard Seminary ..-2----5-25---6e ARV. Dana, PU, B...eeeeeee 
S20 Derby <2. Me. <cece cecieees ~~ Derby Academy ..cosseeseeeoss eee I.0. Palmer...1-....- guises 
Sol Moaitiax <2... «<cssee eee as New Hampton Institution.......... yo ING dono, A. M o.....ceseeeee 
522 | Lyndon Centre ........~...- Lyndon knstitute --- erence Walter E. Ranger, a.M..... 
523 | McIndoes Falls............. MclIndoes Falls Academy seers eee Walter M. Morg van Boh areca: 
nodg Man ehes terse. -smememmeaia. .- Burr and Burton Seminary. ........ Zev. M. L. Sever ance, A.M. 
Heo Wwivlonbpelier .<..caeees<ses-- Vermont Methodist Seminary and.| Rey.E. A. Bishop; a.M \prest. 
Feinale College. 
HQGn Re acham een. .c cma ciemtereercreler Caledonia County Grammar School.| C. A. Bunker, A.M..-........ 
Soi) Poultney .-9. -- 226 Seceeee Troy Conference Academy -...-...... Rev. C. H.Dunton, D.D ...... 
S28 sta hOMMSUULrY. « o.sscmenee St. Johnsbury Academy .....-..... Charles E. Putney, PI.D.... 
529 | Saxton’s River.............- Vermont Academy ....--..----.---- pioraee MW illard, A aan 
530 | South Woodstock.....-....- Green Mountain Perkins Academy.| F.O. Kendall, A. M.........-.. 
Bal |) detiord. << 4. .cs.-sxceeees =) ‘Thetford Academy ......4. eee -eee W.H. Cummings, A. M2... 
HB oi Winderhillessee-. 6 eoeeeeees Bell Institute... 2.25.2: ..cseeee cee JdgC. Robinson ......22 eee 
533 | Waterbury Centre.......... Green Mountain Seminary.......... Miss Elizabeth Colley, 
| VIRGINIA. 
Set | Abby ville s222c2.0 22220 ...--| Bluestone Mission School.........-. Thev. J. A. Ramisay......--.. \ 
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1878!) 1878 Cong... -.] Oi 5 | 1501194) 274 caiferecfeee-fecaefere ]oeeees 1 ed | Sees 517 
1878 | 1875 | Pres..... 2') J 18 20 1 Se) peeloe Mo SA. 0 |” Seo 5) oie 
| | | 
1883 | 1870 | Univ....| 5| 5] 103} 53] 156] 118/18] 2} 20] 9|....| 12 2| 34] 519 
1839 | 1839 | Non-sect.| 1] 2 (130) |) 130) Bisieieae 2 jo fl) ain ee 2! 520 
f OMeiscouCantiste es ij----| 19 | 90) 2ihe--MIPSi on OW 0 |---) 2 lcce-e) tel 
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N 
Post-office address. Name. Principal. 
1 2 | 3 
VIRGINIA—continued. | 
PEROMUGMULO ve cee cece ce es wns 5 Brentsville Seminary ceseienecc ++ <i Ezra Bauder Aout. ..-5-.sen 
Was CiHyieesecaesciocce = <5 4 Thyne Institute.....--.........---. Rev. J. H. Veazey.....--.-4. 
ID AKIO, oensougdsoboodEGdED ge | Shenandoah Institute..-..........-. | Rev. George P. Hott........ : 
eiserisON DUE ..-..2-.-..ae~. Shenandoah Normal College....... 4G. W. Hoensleles......2caee 
“er 00) gh ae ees maieate.cit Suffolk Collegiate Institute......... P.d. Kernodieya, M ..-.2.25 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. | . 
(OnGiG\? GuaoanocceoETe SSAbGEE Benj. P. Cheney Academy...........| M. M. Carraher ...........- cS 
WO wise os cocarcaa(Coltax Oollece......-... 90. ...| Rev. E. T. Trimble, A.M..... 
Vllensburg ..oweeaccerevscee Ellensburg Academy. .ss.....-.-4-- Rev. H. G. Denison, A. M..... 
Montesano... ..........0.-...| Chehalis Valley Academy .......... Hiram F. White .......--..- 
VAUD IA-- crew acsceece ees e ey Collegiate Institute. ...........-..5 L. E. Follansbee ...........- 
Sumner -t2..- .-..0. Pose: | Sumner Academy...-..--.--.0ss---- Rev. Alex. Scott .........--- 
WiHTICOWVCD co cccecvcwcesneccid Saint Luke’s Parish School......... Miss AT 00mg .-2..25.26 = 
WEST VIRGINIA. | 
BuclknannoO neces eacece se ce | West Virginia Academy........-... W. O. Fries, A.M ..... cence 
@hanlestOn ccc ees ss eece 4 | Saint Mary’s Academy ............. Sisters of Saint Joseph...... 
COU OANLOW DN. <.4scencecucens Morgantown Female Seminary. ..... Mrs.un ht. Moore......-ceee 
WISCONSIN. 
TBenyee IDE Gaoeecosseoneded Wayland Academy ........---sce-s Rev. G. F. Linfield .......... 
MeV AM GVO oc. cne nce weessced Evansville Seminary .........0---.. Rev. J. Emory Coleman..... 
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ALABAMA. | 
Andrews’ Institute 2). ...|-<2-2--)-<-- «5 Fee ees ee el ee EN Cee ens 
Trinity School.......- | 4{ 500] No..| No..| Yes.; $6-12 |........ $12, 000 |...-..--- $2, 000 
Wvalcox Maloand We- |...5<|sS-<-52|eee~ -alecenss|aeness Z0=30 | $110! |. - 2 sere eet et. |e eres 
male Institute. | 
Ft. Deposit Institute .|...-. UD a || a eee 30 100 10000 eee c= .| > cere 
Furman Academy....| 5 0 | No.-} No..| No..| 20-40 100 255008 meemtienis- 0 
gee ama Tne ti: eeeleecees al INO. INO ssl soe ces menO—50 125 | 310) 0008| Rammeeese see eee 
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emlap Inptitute.....|«--=-|+«+4+0-|-s<2-6|onuseelenna<- 15 100 Bat) || penceeen iososoc 
Springville Educa- pI eee aS emery ee ee ae 30 120 pag 10 Eee ee See 
tional Institute. 
Talladega College ....| 0 | 2,000 | Yes.| Yes.|....-.. 5-10 70 | 100, 000 | $29,000 | 9,800 
Wetumpka Academy.|-....- UU eeseer [pamnsen NO scleccnceme 100 000 |..2c255<.|2e0eeree 
AKKANSAS. 
Central Collegiate In- |..... 2008 eSe)) Yess asa 20-40 100 | 13,000 || ee-s 2. --c seme : 
stitute. 
La Crosse Collegiate OG [Ss cece eenet= eee re No..| 20-50 S0 PU) teaceeeooollsosaaec 
Institute. 
Rogers Academy..... 0 200 | Yes.) Yes.|...... 9-18 SDE) JO) |loaeoeonec ono 
meatcy COAG ...cccelon=>-|-os5-48 Yes.!| Yes.| Yes.| 30-50 DD le oe eee <n a0 Same |e 
CALIFORNIA. 
Commercial and Nor- 7 897 |; Yes.| Yes.| Yes 60 20 47000: ||. coccree oe heen 
mal Institute. 
Healdsburg College ..|---.- 400)| Yessy esiece.=- 30-50 180 | 75; 000) |. en. <2. 12 seeeee 
Washington Collere..|.....|...--+.|-s-<0-|s2000|seecne|sonens--|ccnet=-0 {esse ees] s=se6eee [emer 
Placerville Academy.| 9 200°| Yes.| Vesu|-22.-. 50 Zo 1D, 000 |e. 2 este m | omer 
Red Bluff College....|.-... 650 | Yes.| Yes-j..-.-.| 40-60 US Oh | eerste = os |'sa oo <cece| cemteretes 
Howe’s High School 0 400 | No..} No..}...... 72 250 0 |seee-- Rees 
and Normal Institute. 
Young Ladies’ Semi- 0 On Noes || Wess |rsecr - 48 180 eee Be Wn cos 
nary. 
Westminster School..|..--.}.------|-2--+-/-n--2+[+---2- 40-120 28 OME onO00) Beco. = =a eee J 
Visalia NormalSchool; 2 20 | No-.| Yes.|-..... 23-55 180 2,500 |....-.-se]eeeemee 
COLORADO. 
Tillotson Academy...; 1 200 | No..| Yes.| Yes. 20 | saeeeoer POL 000! boo coene 237 
CONNECTICUT. 
Dilaaweoal  28CwS | boooolloooeese| pone |eseeoo jscceac 5-25 200 8,000) |... 2 oe) eeeeeete 
School. 
English and Classical 2 500 |! Yes.| Yes.| Yes 50 200 |) 10,000 |... 2.00. .]2 eee 
School. 
Wow Canaan Institute eerie es -~|<+-~---)--e i eee 40 EN) Seep Seoe Seep omcdys Bacon ac 
Upson Seminary ..... 2 ROO) egenen No..| Yes (600) 8,000 |... ....0em aeeente A 
Robbins School. .-....].----|------- No..| Yes.| Yes 57 COW Géceccnad Beeacunes So0ccec 
Norwich Free Acad- 8 | 5,000 | Yes.| Yes.; Yes.) 15-45 HGO)| Scere as 170, 000 |....-.- 
emy. 
Plainfield Academy -.\ geese iecce- |e see leone eames 16-22 50 2,000 }.....-<- 4) meee 
McLean Seminary..--| 2 500 | Yes.| Yes.|...... 60 BAD 35, OO) | eonogecae 1, 025 
Seaside Seminary ....]....- O00) || son ecia| a= <nree | emote 32-60 200 6, 000 |oen.2s om Weposss 
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CONNECTICUT—cont’d. | | 
Connecticut Literary |..--. 1,600 | Yes.) Yes.! Yes | $36 | $130 $125,000 | $40,000 j....... 
. Institution. 
WAlitoye) ANGROION/cocag }> cope) goagedd |GSeees hoosen moor oh |baoseeed Sogegmes Sodescace| bson0ase Ih agncoe 
Woodstock Academy.| 0 | 3,000 | Wes-\) 3 es2|2-- se. 25 120} 18,000} 25,000 |....... 
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| 
Arvilla Academy-....|.---- 700 | Yes.| Yes.) Yes-| 20 | 1s 8, OC OMS 2 eee 
Augustana College 0 340 | Yes.) Yes.}....-- 2 GO; 10,000] 138,000 }....... 
and Normal Institute. 
St. Bernard’s College.|..-..- 200] INOS INO oases ste - 10-30 | 150 | 24,000 |....-.... | ose 
Groton College .....-- Wess 500 | Now4| Vesit... 2. Sam ) 110) 925 000 NE 2,000 
Jamestown College...|.--.. 500M Pee eeeanmees aA Yes. 36 | 200) 8) "S5c000NE. 2. 2-aee eee 
Scotland Academy Be Ms «<b yO) Bo Ao) Boe COSoee 32) 78 | 10,0000. =- =. 2b. eee 
All Saints’ School . 0 250) B INO®-| ING Se. 30-60 140) | Bees o NS. 2 eel 2 eee 
Sioux Falls University BLY Fogenog Seqgos Hodeno Bocces| FGosepb8 anometod bocccated ee 
Tower University... tleeeee teeeeee ime aah 30 PANY (0 3055, (0D | LB ooeased boaccoe 
DELAWARE. | 
i 
Wilmington Confer- 5 | 1,600 | No..| Yes-}....-. 45 155 GON000) leet -Werae oer 
ence Academy. 
Academy of Newark 2 500 | Yes.) Yes.) Yes 40 150 1, 000 7, 000 0 
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mal School. 
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Daytona Institute.-..'---..) 200 | No..}...... Yes.; 18-36 | 126 6; 000 Wc eae atelprateeteete 
MeC onmickslns titute Mee sb ee = lee alec) (sesielais:| elatereete 12-24 Ween cae 4,000) [hc 3. coe cee 
De Land University..| 2) 2,000) Yes-| Yes.|......| 40 140 | 35,000} 20,000 , 000 
East Florida Semi- |..... fj 1,000) No.2) NO=.)eoaee 251) 120)% 40, 00011 945, 000M... - 
nary. 
Cookman Institute...) 2 SOOMP eee YOS_(s-2ee- 20 | 45 0 152000) bcersieerss 500 
Florida Institute...-.|....- 5000) Noes! Nor. | secre i 5510 7, 000 |e-o-2- ones cee 
<8) JEDI ENS sielstote) Ie Lee! a Pee eee ee 8 | | eee eee Seer one el bboncac 
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GEORGIA. | 
i 
Acworth High School |....- OU) ENioe= || INiolns) ereretstet= 1) | Lea | LBamnerice Meme | ee: 
Storrs School..--..... 06) Heese. Beceen peccsaliesseae OH aceeee 3, 000 |i. -<3- Saas 
Paine Institute ...... 5: 205|) No..| No--|22co 9 64 17,000 | 25,000 800 
Bluffton High School. .. =! Ui) Nos aleN Gg leeseee 20 65 500 #. ..2.g0u eee 
Butler Female Col- il ZOOM ENO SareN Ole eeremtet 15-25 80 5, O00 .'.< so. a eee 
lege and Male In- 
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Cherokee Wesleyan Bienes WestheVies. i. 2.2 30-40 100 3,500 9a epee aees 
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Ebenezer College..... 1. OUP Nose BN(Oms | eect 20-50 TOWN 15,000 (ete eteats 1, 100 
Hc rearMe Mort nial |o..-|- con. alll eanclecceostosseen 12 56 G00 Weta octereias Petes «reise 
School. 
South Georgia Male |..... 800 I) Nowel Nowe cesecte 20-40 | 125,135 5, 000M ereereo emer = « 
and Female Colleze. 
_Male and Female 4 840 | No..| No..|...... 20-40 |.......- 1, 800M cere 0 
High School. 
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105 | Mt. Morris College...|....- 27,500 | Yes.} Yes.|.-.... Bo et0-52 | 30, 0007. ...-. oa) eeeeeee 
106 ; School for Teachers |..... UNO, ESAS eaeene GoGon > 52a were 5,000, }..-8. -. s25|peeeteete 
and of Individual 
Instruction. 
107 | Vermilion Academy... 2 164 | No..| No-..|...--- 18 90 9,500 | 10, 000 0 
INDIANA. 
103 Zrlsbate Normal Col-|..... G00 |-..---].-00 Bid jpeaoc BES} lbaoesdec PAS NY) |Saqabonnd|c p00n0c 
ege. 
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i emy. 
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Wingol@olle get cncccencee ete oe Pils =<. te eee 40 80 
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| Feliciana Kemale@ol= |. See pe-----el e-. a=. - 2 Speen oe 22-42 150 
legiate Institute. | | | 
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Jackson Academy.... 1a 1100 | Nout Noe Ween $24 $100 
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ege. 
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MAINE. 
Westbrook Seminary |-.-... 4,000 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes 26 125 
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Foxcroft Academy...| 5] 500 | Yes.) Yes./...... 16 100 
Fryeburg Academy..| 6) 1,000} Yes.)...... No 15-21 308 
Pennell Institute..... (| Paeeeee No..| Yes.|.....- 15-24 15 
Hampden Academy..| 4 700 } No..}) Yes.}..--.- 12 100 
Hebron Academy ....| 4 650 | Yes.| Yes.| No.. 16 160 
Ricker Classical In- 4 500 | Yes.| Yes.]...... 20-24 |100~-125 
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Limington Academy.|. 3 100 | Yeati2. 2A; oo... 1) Wee cece 
Lincoln Academy....| 5] 100/ Yes.) Ves.|...... 15-24 140 
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MARYLAND« 
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Knapp’s Institute....).....| 2,000 | Yes.| Yes |...... (220-260) 
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Derbyevcauenmiy......h... dn. - 2 Yes.| Yes.|...... G26) We on cctee 
Lawrence Private |..... 50 ee et oe) 
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Eatomsencaless....0 2 |... Yes.| Yes.| Yes. (800) 
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402 | Somerville Institute .| 1 150) | Mesaieacces ee ees 2 80 | 500) |... ..... 22 /Eeeeeee 
403 | Leicester Seminary ..|.....|......-|]...... 48 Se ee 10-25 | 80-100 2,000 |. ccc... 5c omer 
404 | Moravian Falls Acad- 4 100 | Nola] Noxh.----- 10-40 70 1G Beret eecllosccooc 
)  emy. 
405 | Mooresville Academy |..... | Beso sees aalaes see eecere a6 CO loscososcs | PP lescoce 
406 | Gilliam’s Academy-...|..... (ee SS Bee ae ine pero colloocnaccolooor Seieisia | cares = sce eee 
407 | Mt. Vernon Springs OM, 290! | No No ieee eee 20; 70-75 2 LOOM lisse 0 
| Academy. 
408 | Friends’ School .....-| 3) 1,180 | Yes.| Yes.|...... 30 120 | 28,800 | 20, 000 |....... 
409 | Oakdale Literary | eee Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 15-40 70 e500) | oo eeme 0 
Academy. 
410 | Oak Ridge Institute..|....- 2 00g: 2 cio = Ves 45.248 40 NOGS 10,000) |Pee. . -aeeleeeeeee 
411 | St. Augustine’s Nor-| 3 1,300 | No..| Yes.]...... 9 60 | 24,000} 40, 000 0 
mal School and Col- : 
legiate Institute. 
412 | Selma Academy...... 2) AE SSS oe ee ee | 30/ 100 1,000 9. 3.......| eee 
413 | Barnes’ School........ AR Rae No..! Nomi eee 30-60! 100 . 250 9.8... o-sc)eeeeeene 


a@ Per month. 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS 


or ENDOWED ACADEMIES, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS FoR 1886-87—Continued. 
DivIsIon C.—Privale schools for both sexes —Panrr I[l—Continued. 


Name. 
py] 

NORTH CAROLINA—COD- 

tinued. 
414 | Summerfield High 

School. 

415 | Troy High School.... 
416 | Warsaw Institute.... 
417 | Gregory Institute.... 
418 | Merrelle’s English 


and Classical School. | 


419! Tileston Normal 
School. 
420 Yadkin High School.. 
OILO. 


Ohio Normal Univer- 


sity. 
Grand River Institute 
Friends’ Boarding 
School. 
Chester Academy.... 
Clermont Academy .-. 
Defiance Normal | 
College. 
Ewington Academy.. 
Fultonbam Academy., 


Pe 
Ww bo 
oO 


429 reen Spring Acad- 
emy. 

430 | Harlem Springs Col. | 
lege. 

481 | Hopedale Normal Col- 
lege. 

432 | Western Reserve 
Academy. 


433 | Western Reserve 
Normal School. 
434 | New Hagerstown 
Academy. 
4385 | Greentown Academy. 
436 | Northern Ohio Nor- 
mal School. 


Maplewood Institute 

Doylestown Seminary 

Home Boarding 
School. 


4) ED 


437 | New Lyme Institute. 
438 | Salem Academvy...... 
439 | Springfield Seminary. 
OREGON. 
440 | La Creole Academic | | 
Institute. 
441 | Grand Ronde School. -| 
442 | German Independent 
School. 
443 | Wasco Independent 
Academy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
444 | Manor Academy .-...- 
445 | Callensburg Academy 
446 | Chester Academy.... 
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Sees, AND OTHER PRIVATE 


t es ~ Fi 

99 5 Has tho school— | iF < UPS 

ae Se ae z s | & 

Sci aibo ks Ia oi Se ee Bee 

eon awe he iS Wa Wiss i Ee 

wo 2b sife_}2 0) | aes gee 8 

bal ©) o Sal oe eS me | a | «of ie 

ee| ¢ | 8 |eela.] & | ve] 22] & 

3 oO = / 2 hme Rhee ae ae | re | 

Yh = | re A Qo 2 26) 5 4 

Wot Voy a os aS oo | ne om 8 z 

sap Fo | sslsey a Wee t es | 4 
oo) % a oa op a eo es a g 
8 | FE a |  s9 as c) oon |} “a 5 cr) 3 
o o A aa lca ra we | 4 2 

ean ait 3. le = Sa | @ cg & 

4 as =) jee) 

ah Sime EY Woe 2 ie a 5 5 

A A ipa iis pe <j <q > Or | FQ 

Soar meus neon 

2i| 22} 23 | 24) 25 | 86 Qe 283 29 | 30 
if i) ||\ ee Se We $15-30 $80) | $1,500. ee | . 
1 50 | No..| No..}...... 40 7 1,000 AY eee ee £0 

Lee... | Nou... 202. 4H) 1-32 100"F) 3, 0O00N/M oe 2a! 0 

ies 150s. ee tee. Ain eee 100... 5. |) 18,000: |. pee 
24) 2, 000)} No-.f| Yesu.2.... 42-100 |.....-.- 5 OUC sie creer em ee 
0| Ti7| Yes.| Yes.| Yes PBS | | haeeaeec 3000002 aee a | 5, 600 

Leelee. 2.0) .. eheor eee y 12-60 80 5,000'|...2 aap eeee 

| 

20 | 4,600 | Yes.) Yes.| Yes 40 110 ie 6020008 Reeeeee es Pea n eee 

eee 500 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes.| 18-36 75 | 12,000 | $16, 000 0 

ad 600 | Yes.) Yes.| No. (115) | 45,000 |..--.-250 700 

West 150 32.2222. BU od 20 100 We. cn2escale ese eae eee 
0] 1,500] Yegi}...... Le 22 30 1% | 3, G00 esa eae 0 

a 200. ap noo Beem A0ylac ec 25,000 cd Ae 

| 

AIMED ome ee A ee 20 TOU el 000,|: 2 eae 6 
3| 150} Yes.! Yes.|..-... 24. 70(M) 22, COCGiEe om. AA meee 

eee L150.) Vostit Yeath.2...0 20 908) E5000 NE. a. ete. oe 

ee | 700 ene! re)! 10 | 100 /M) 10, O00 IN en eon eoeee 

geoae 2, 000 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes 40 TOON i ZUIKO | Sets Good jsogoone 
5 600 | Yes.| Yes.) Yes 84 119 | 40, 600 | A ee A eee 

Oe We Oe ee oe ee |W etc) Be rect) mee! ho. 

a TOO (pI Y co ie- aa Meera) Jeng) 2 ah eae PAV LAMBS 

| 

alb 1,500||] Vest) Vesu].....  2all 100 |) 5,000lfy.......) 2.2 

, |) ae | ay 100 W® 5, COONS... 2. wees 
3] 550] Yes.| Yes.}...... 1s-o41}) © 100IR G15, 000 E22. ! eer 
0 Bch) oruety| 20-30 |120-140 } 3,000 |......... te ee 
G Nees et Yes.| Yes.| Yes-| 45,75 }..-..--.1 20, 000 Lees. (Fa oe. 
G| 120} Yes.| Yes.|..... “| 14-221 120} 6000] G,o00|....... 

| | 

a5 . Ol ceNo Poa | oes ..1.|) 16, cO0laaen Ole a 0 

ot | 160 | Yes. Yes.|......] 26-5 140 | 25,000 14,000 75 

mire 0 [eee ee is |).......| 2,000 |... ee 
1| 500 | Yes.) Yes.|..... 59 195 | 12,000 |.22 gaa 0 
47) 2,000 | Yes. Ves 3. - 72 228 | 30,000) | fae eeeeen ie eoac 
1| 400 | Yes.} Yes.) Yes. 60-70 200 | 25,000 |... .9ae_ ee 

wee ......| ee ee |-----+}150-180 .ocoensa|soesecen ee 
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TABLE 37,—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FoR 1886-87—-Continued. 


Division C.—Private schools for both seres.—Part II—Continued. 


Has the school— 


tf ia ~ ° 
% a 3 &0 = 
s e d ; | S 
| =3| 2 |- fms | Seo e hte e 
3 | 2/618 |2 | 2 | ge | fe | 2 
2a Mh, 2S ~ ‘DR ae 3 ms q 
a oO o | = = Pp Sj = a a 
eal 2 | & |Sa| 3. = = S ae B 
Name. Bey = = | oO °3 a 3 re 
nm © So a Se) Ha bg. + aS Pa : 
ee| © | = |Semes | Beg ea 5 oi 
38 a a ne oon) a og cog 3 ° 
He _ (V2 fj Seeweeot 2 p 60 3 © 3 
sa| 8 | 2 | Saag Smite | 2 E 2 
mrs ao cap) i] J om | s fas) fr.) a is Cea 
=| | a ee - ill we 3 5 | o 
| = = > cme Ml a > ii a 8 
tala cia se st | 4 dee > oF a 
2 2h} 22 | 23 | 24 | 25 26 af 28 
| | 
PENNSYLVANIA—cont’d. 
450 | Erie Academy ......- p 2h... Nes.) Wess, Mos a eo0-40mk, 228 $75, 000 
451 | Keystone Academy ..)..... 5, 000 |) Xes.| Yes-}:..... 36 $124] 50, O00\[S0.;.. ae aeee eee 
452 | Normal College ..-..-.|.--.- IEPA | eee oe J---=° C2 | eee 30) 000s) Sees Ne. oe 
453 | Martin Academy..... 0 22) Mesa) Wesae- 2c 22 126 3, 000 S00"W SS. eee 
454 | Wyoming Seminary..| 9 2,000 | Yes. Yes.| Yes. 45 200 200,000 | 25, 000 |$15, 0C0 
455 | Buckingham Friends’ |..... ZOOM No..| Nowe|t-- 2.8 CO) Eien eee 10, 000 |.....-. 
| _ School. | 
456 | Langhorne Friends’) 6}......-]...... Peed: Be - A194... 24. 2, C09 9,400 | 5,006 
| _ Institute. | 
a5q Stone Valley Acad-4/ OM...-./.....|..-.8]8-.-. 25) 1004).......0 5 ae 0 
emy. 
458 | Meyersdale Prepara- 3] 100] No..| Yes.|...-..| 10-20 [100-120 2, 0008) aap eer 25 
tory School. 
459 | Mifflin Academy..... oY |e em ocean fae 40% 130] 2,000,222 
460 | Western Pennsylva-| 1] 1,500 | Yes.} Yes. 36-45 | 125 | 39,000 50 700 
nia Classical and | 
Scientific Institute. | 
461 | Laird Institute....... 0 2001}) No..} Noz 48. -2-¢ 18-26 (00 Pere bacaoccct 0 
462 | Palatinate College....| 5 |....... Nes.| ¥es.0 2.02 40 140} 25,000)... .. 2) eee 
463 | Central Pennsylvania 2/3, 000) Nes.| Yost... 2 ae 80% 22) C00) ae--eeee 190 
College. 
464 | Bloomfield Academy.| 3 100 | No.2), Yes.yf-. <=. 40 140] 10,000 }....- 20.) 
465 | McElwain Institute..| 0 GOO iM INios 4 Wore |e. 24 &0 6, 500). 2... ae 6 
466 | North Washington |.....)....... No.) Now. |B lee DUNE... CH hare | Beppe 5. oo: 
Academy. 
467 | North Wales Acad- ce Yes.| a | Yes. 45 135,] 12, 000 |)... -2 oem) 
emy. 
468 | Oxford Academy..... 5 re Yes.| Yes.| No..) 19-48 ]........ | ewes tees a 
469 | Parkesburg Academy| 2 |-.......]...... ee (eo eee f) 22-46 Neh... MS foc 
470 | Perkiomen Seminary.|-.....|.-.-... (odes | pee Wo sie ata 24-40 200)'.........1]). 2. See eee 
471 | Mt. St. Joseph Acad- |.-... 3,000 Jess -: Wess reeree PANY) | |DBopeeee 100, 000 |). -. . 2 eee ere 
emy. 
472 Bieasane Mount 0 500|) Nout Yes-).. 22a. 10-21 130 1, 5CO |..--..2ee;eeeeenee 
Academy. \. 
473 | Clarion Collegiate |..... 490) Nolw. Y Cs. \.. ce 30 125 G, 000 |.2. See 50 
Institute. 
474 | Missionary Institute . 8 | 2,500 | Yes.| Yes.|...... 27-39 G6 25,000) 20; 000)|Paseeere 
475 | English and Classical ou 0} No.-| Yes.| Yes. 30 100 2, 500)... «.- 2 seule es 
School. ; 
76 | Waterford Academy .|....- 300 } Yes.| Yes.].....- 21 Ho 5,009 | 4,500 |--.-.-. < 
477 | Westtown Boarding 1 | 4,000 | Yes.) Yes.| Yes. 160 CBHy Eees ide | Ae cal|oocode. 
School. 
478 | Williamsport TDick- oS eee, | Yes.| Yes.) Yes.| 20-33 184 80, 000 |. - «2 ser eects 
inson Seminary. | . | 
RHODE ISLAND. | | 
‘ : 
479 | School of Languages |..... 2,500 | No..| No..| No..| 30-70 oat| ee, | oe 
and Art. : | | | 
SOUTH CAROLINA. | | 
| 
480 | Avery Normal Insti- | 4 520 | No.. wey Vesa oai5alee.. ..-4 25, 000 2c eee . ee 
tute. Z 
481 | Wallingford Acad- |..... 300: |:..525/eneeee pee do = a | 1, 200)|.. <2 nee 
emy. | | 
482 | Brainerd Institute ...|..-.- 100 |-2. 20:12. ae ee | Ones 2 4 10, 500")... sae 
483 | Clinton Presbyterian | 28 |......- | Yes | Vest. 4t 12544 8, 000.)]...2. 2208 
College. | | | 
484 | Penn Schocles---..-.. | 0 | 300 | No.-| No._|aeee- 0 0 500 |) -<.. ime meee 
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TABLE 37.,—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMINS, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 1886-87—Continued. 


Division C.—Private schools for both seres.x—PART II—Continued. 


| 
Name. | 
2 
TENNESSEE. 
485 | Masonic Normal 
School. 
486 
487 | Maury Academy ..... | 
488 | Friendsville Academy 
489 | Grassy Cove Acad- 
emy. 
450 | Chilhowee Collegiate 
Institute. 
491 | Knoxville College.... 
492 | Lexington Academy . 
493 | Loudon High School . 
494 | Manchester College .. 
495 | Freedmen’s Normal | 
Institute. 
496 | Preparatory School ..! 
497 | Hatchie Academy....| 
498 Parrottsvile High 
; School. 
499 | People’s College...... 
500 | Hardin College-....... 
501 Washington Collece.. 
502 | Edwards Academy... 
TEXAS. 
503 | Buifalo Gap College . . 
504 | Texas Wesleyan Col. 
lege. 28 
505 | Bishop College....... 
506 | Wiley University .... 
007 German-English 
School. 
508 | Coronal Institute .... 
509 | San Saba College... .. 
510 | Central College ...... 
| UTAH. 
511 | Willard Academy . .. 
512 es Young Col- 
lege. 
513 | Cache Valley Semi- 
nary. 
514 | Wasatch Academy... 
515 | School of the Good 
Shepherd. 
516 | Park Academy....... 
517 | Salt Lake Academy .. 
518 | Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute. 
VERMONT. | 
519 | Goddard Seminary ... 
520 | Derby Academy ..... 
521 | New Hampton Iusti- 
tute. 
522 | Lyndon Institute..... 
523 | McIndoes Falls Acad- 
eny. 


that entered college. 


v9 | Number of students of 1887 


Has the school— 


ing physics? 
culture ? 


Number of volumes in library. 
A. chemical laboratory ? 
Apparatus for ilustrat- 


© | Provisions for physical 
yi 


C@hatatarhich school sec. 24.4... -.- BEB (SE Geese lets cee 


Oe) soa | Sa 
Bins PB Boaee |A5aree | Baoor: 
eee. OM NOL Wo. We. 24 
1 HO OME a= crete Yesdocces 
2 50\ | No.4) Yesj....-- 
j ' 
aeues 0} No..| No..| No..! 
F! 1, 220 me Lee ae. aN 
5 | 1,200 | Yes.) No..|...... 
See. 50) X es.) Wes.) --2 04 
Looe 500 | No..| No..| No 
ate J, 200) fe s= aee eees|  eS 
3a) 1500 No.4 Nodes 
OPER. oe 5 ae | eae WS 
pho | Rees J No. INo= Ihe. oe 
esos | GACeSees INO) INOedieees os 
become GUM eSHILs Je Bee a. 
aaoag) Geena ¥es.| Yesip...... 
Lea 100 j....--]| Yes 
eee | 500 | Vest), Vesa... 
Oi} 300) Yes: Yesjus..-. 
ae 700 Yes) Yes4L eee 
ee. Oe IN OF BD UNIO RE ers 
4 200M ee. ae. Yes.| Yes 
Beets al |saeeee| Beason Maeasee 
4 eed 0. ENO ew NOE Pees a2 
oaeed 350 1 No. a INO. We. 
Bae (Saeeere Cees ee Pie 
Seae 800] No..| Yes-!...... 
aoe 60 | No.. aw 
0 O1ENo 0 Nol. . 4 
aeaee 600 | No..| Yes.| Yes 
2 325 | Yes.| Yes-.| Yes 
on 1 452)) Yes | Yes Yes 
Be 9103, 000 |.2-- Abe Oe 
0 640 | Yes.! Yes aoe 
3 (On| Noms eNO eee ees 


Annual charge for tultion. 


Average cost of board and 
lodging per annum. 


&0 
100 
80-100 


ens e ee an 


Cc 
SS, 


and apparatus. 
tions 


Permanent endowment fund. 
ct 


Value of grounds, buildin 


Benefa 


wees c eens sa ee eee 
ee eert sees eee ee ee 


ewe ereees| wee cee 


35,009 | 100, 000 
100 


| 50, 000 
20, 500 


75, 000 
8, 000 


20, 000 
1, 000 


8, 300 


25, 000 


30, 0007 | sean 
5, 000 | 


2,500 | see oF 
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TABLE 37.—STATISTICS OF ENDOWED ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES, AND OTHER PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR 18c6-87-——Continued. 


Division C.—Private schoots for both sexes.—Panr I1—Continued. 


| 55 4 | Has the school— q es S 
ve ae di a oS 
sa) 2 2 aa = ta | a 
aw| & Ee ee S 3 Be Bg} | 
Pio n ° ~ a re) ae Ss 5 
Aas es a a ss q es | 
oO SS So a I aun fos} nS 5 
mre | aise ls ee Ou 3 5 
Name. eo} & 5 |e Ss a ® a A, 2 
“s| 3 3 Hm)  E a Saal = = : 
wel 2. | go | oats | 6 i 32 gs ~ 5 
O° oO SS 2 2, m S a a! “te a A 
eae o = |Sa| 8S c off | we D S 
2a) 2 is ene aa #e | ¢ é 3 
ce = @ en) ae 5 | ge © a 
Bes ees } Bete a E | 8 
ze | Aidala 14 4 |< > oH a 
| 
2 2H | SB | 23 | 24 | 25 26 rf 28 29 | 30 
ic) Te (ie 7 ay i 
VERMONT—continned. | | 

524 te _and Burton ra 500 | Yes.) Yes.| Yes. $24 '$180-175 | $20, 000 | $30, 000 $200 

eminary. 

525 | Vermont Methodist |..... | 1,500 | Yes.; Yes.) Yos.| 30 | 125| 80,000} 20,000 |..... a 
Seminarv and Fe- | 
male Collece. ; 

526 | Caledonia County OW eee eee iOS: eV CSE =. cats HG | 's.caeeeer 10,000 15,069) 3,500 
Grammar School. | | | | 

_527| Troy  Conference| 0] 1,170] Yes.| Yes.| Yes.! 20-26]  140| 50,600|.........].--.0-- 
Academy. 

528 | St. Johusbury Acad- | 20 500 Yes.| Yes.) Yes. 30 (150-175 i 150, 000 | 100,000 |.-..... 
eny- 

529 | Vermont Academy... 9 | 1,000 | Yes.| Yes.| Yes} 30,36 134 | § ee | 100, 000 | 15, 000 

530 , Green Mountain Per-| 0| 250| Yes.) Yes.\...... co| 120] 2,500} 8,000 0 
kins Academy. : 

531'| Thetford Academy...| 0 |......- No..| Yes.| Yos.| 15-21] 135} 4,000] 5, 000 | 0 

532 | Bell Institute ........ “fhe a3 OW No lives La 12 80 1, 600 |... 222 eee 

533 Green Mountain Semi-, 0 | 1,200) Yes.| Yes.|...... 21-75 90 | 20,00 | 15,500 | 1,600 
nary. | 

| 
VIRGINIA. i 

534 | Bluestone MAfission |..... Paes bey | ee | eS 0 100 5, 000 |.4... sees 
School. | | 

535 | Brentsville Seminary.; 3 SHOU | Resaerse oe eee 30 100q, 2,000 | oo eeieeeeeee 

536 | Thyne Institute...... Ti) Th) |eeeas Basaae Bancee | 0 50 6,000) | oo eetee temo 

537 | Shenandoah Institute, 3 400 | Yes.| Yes-|.----.| 12-9} 125 | 10,000 |........./....... 

Scene ovenandoah Wwormalm! |) 1k fee el eo. ae see 38 130 9.) -5..05-| cee eee ee oes 
College. | | | 

539 | Suffolk Collegiate In- On G00) Now ...43..2.8 19-49 100 10,0004. 222 pe eee 
stitute. | | | 

WASHINGTON TERRI- | 
TORY. | 

5410 | Benjamin P. Cheney |.....]....-.- Ld we ee ih LAs eae ease] 500+ cee eee : 
Academy. | 

Site Coltax College ....-J4p...- (23 |i Nola V cs 4. 36 144 | | 12,000 |) <. oer 

542 | Ellensburg Academy.|.-.-.. 300 4) Nos NO: 4S. 22-2 30 140 8,000) 522 eeeeee 1, 560 

Pic emenaics my alleyis...M..--5 4.2 Yes.| ¥es.| 18 |........ | 14" 000 |722202 14, 000 
Academy. 

544 | Olympia Collegiate | 2 |.......]--.-.- Yes.| Yes.| 24-40 /£20-150 | 16,000 |.........}.---..- 
institute. | | | 

545 | Sumner Academy .... Olen cneeeee ss hee | ee a I! 242900. .....--|.-..-.--4.. oe 

Bagiiet. uukes Paris lip. ....|c.-...decen 44 | ee ee GL Hag BR pee 200 |... --. cee eee 

| School. | 
WEST VIRGINIA. | | | 

547 | West Virginia Acad. |..... 400 \) eae. oo ee ea eee 15, 000 | ons ac ee 
emy. 

548 | St. Mary’s Academy .|....- PAE emcee boosaciosocos 12-20 | U50!). ...-- 2+ +e ere eee eee 

549 | Morgantown Female |.....;.--.-..4.-+.+- A Ste ceellf corer 16-32 135 8,000 |... os oeealeeeeeee 
Seminary. 

‘WISCONSIN. a 
550 | Wayland Academy...|..-..- 2,000 ; Mess Sessler seme GB | Bano aee 30,000 | 35,000; 1,000 
551 | Evansville Seminary.| 2 100 a YOsi | ccciee 12-24 115 16, 000 |. -Seeeeee) seemed 
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ADDENDA TO THE STATISTICS OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION. 


In accordance with the announcement made upon the inquiry forms issued by the 
Commissioner in preparation for this Report, the tables were closed at an earlier date 
than in former years as a means of insuring the more timely publication of the 
matter, 

Returns were received from the following schools at a date so near that assigned 
that it has been possible to present the leading statistics as addenda to Tables 36 
and 37. 

These statistics are not, however, included in the foregoing discussions nor sum- 
maries, excepting only in the general summary, p. 494. 


Addenda to statistics of secondary schools. 


J Te 
Pupils. F a 
Location. Principal. 53 2 : pair 
aoe 3 eos || 
g* El slel2| 23 
2 Seon |S ay 
fa Aja;elaye 
4 @ 3S 4 41G)7| 8 g 
eee yey oo = 14 
Delt aA Qoeecc. «+ Knox Academy....-.... Rev. J. W. Dill....| Reformed} 7 168) 332 at $20, 000 
Rabun Gap, Ga.-...| Rabun Gap Teatiuce BP NVaITN ACC IELIG steer te teyelersteratels ata 2| 34 25, 59 800 
Sumach, Ga........ Sumach Seminary ...-..- CAB bamphrey sepa sss 2} 8d] 55) 140) 2,500 
Chicaco ls. a.-: Allen Academy.....-.-. Ira W. Allen, A.M.,| Non-sect.| 15) 78! 24 vid Li waco 
LL.D. 
Spiceland, ln Gee soe eEeCeane Academy ..-.| Thomas Newlin ..| Friends -. 9) (462) 465, 10, 000 
Hustonville, yee me ristian College....... B.F. Blakeman ...| Christian. 4 46) Aga MinS 6 Be Gaan 
Winchester, Ky....| eee and Classical | A.Spencer........ Non-sect . 1 i be a5) eee 
Schoo 
akdyyin; Ia 2.2... Gilbert Seminary....... Ne DAGodmanzean Nk Hee. 11} 152) % 28 280 35, 060 
Portland, Mo ...... Portland Academy ..... Mase 1.8. Wileg. ..$05..... cee e- | 10) 7) A7....... 
Okolona, Miss ..... OkEolona College ......-- John 8. Long ..... Non-sect-| 6| 110; 990 200 10, G00 
Boonville, AKON oeesesc Kemper Family School .| T. A. Johnston... |...-....... 4).. -+| 32} 62) 30, 609 . 
Chester, N.H...... Chester Academy ...... Harriette A. Mel-| Non-sect.|....| 31). -. oH eae oe, 
win. 
Exeter, N. H.......) Phillips Exeter Academy hae: Quincy | Non-sect.| 98) 281). ., Bae 700 
coté, D. D. 
ieewouly, N. J ....-- gol ae ‘i Preparatory | J pues on LOS) Soanoaaaoae hey! Rew UN oon 
chool. 
Pike, N. Y.........] Pike Seminary.........- uJ. Qnigley....-. Baptist ..] 4) 65! 60) 125] 15, 000 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y.| Classical and Home In. | Miss 8. V.H. But-| Non-sect.| 8) 10) 60: 70]-....... 
stitute, “ler. | 
Poughkeepsie,N.Y.| Riverview Academy..-. ‘ana P. Amen i Won-sect - 9 139),...| 189) 80, C00 
PG Clee=-s 00 ce. Zebsonian Institute ....| U.N. Thompson ..) Lutheran.}| 1) 35) 30; 65) 1,000 
Painesville, O...... HOMO SCHOO] 52-20-5525 Mrs. Samuel Ma- | Non-sect. 5) | 15) 16) 6, 000 
thews. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Friends’ Select School..} John UW. Dilling. | Friends ..| 10, 70 80) 150 40, 000 
(140 N. 16th St.). | - ham. i | 
Wilkes Barre, Pa... Harvey Hillman Acad-| Edwin L.Scott,a.m Non-sect. y 96'....; 96) 50, 000 
. emy. 
Chapel Hill, Tenn -; Chapel Hill Academy...| T. B. Wishor....... Non-sect.{ 4) 60; 50! 110)...... A 
WO; LOS. .-....4- Plano Institute .......-. wk a mes ‘ Non-sect.|  7/|....|...-|.--- 12, 000 
Rusk, Tex.........| Rusk Masonic Institute.| B. A. Stafford ..... Non-sect-| 4 70) 87 157) 8,000 
Essex, VAlboo Seem Essex Classical Instiiute.| Albert G. Cox,a.M.| Non-sect.| 4 36} 28] 64) 5,500 
Racine, Wis. ...... Racine College Gram-| A. Z. Gray,s.1.D “|B. ORES 3 gL | ob ee 4 120, 060 
mar School. | 
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Memoranda for secondary institutions, 1886-87. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
COs ane ties. cs ences ae Colusa Commercial and Normal Insti- | Formerly St. Helena’s College, 
tute. removed to Colusa and name 
: changed. 
mimisbury, Cont..--.....22- McLean Seminary eee..---..-----esen-- Formerly Simsbury Academy. 
Washington, D.C.......00. ob dolin’s COllecgpemeen...=<.ssaeeeneee vor St. John’s Collegiate 
nstitute. 
Womers Gt ..--2-2<s0.s004 Middle Georgia Instituto ............- Formerly Conycrs Academy. 
IGISOW, Go. cecccncceeet Sceltct School for Girls......-..... «o+ee-| Formerly Fcmalo High School. 
mle seca ce een. ee pe vile Wesleyan Seminary and , Closed. 
cnoo. | 
Mee Island, IN.....---<.-: | Fairview Academy .--.......+-++2+--+- Closed. 
Anamosa, lowa.........-++ Jones COUNTY ATU 6250 sae eee School not in session. 
Pattersonville, lowa....... Pattersonville Educational Instituto...'| P.O. changed to Hull, Iowa. 
Holton, Kansas ....-....... Campbell Normal University and Com- Transferred to universities. 
mercial Institute. ~ 
CArrOMGOn, Bey eonces ce. 2ns Carroll Semi nauyee secs aes teers Discontinucd. 
Catlettsburg, Kiss... 2-2 sc East Kentucky Normal School... ...... Removod to Normal, Ky. 
Nicholasville, Ky.......... Bethel A.cademqys.... seseas ona teeeste Removed to Lexington and name 
changed to Allcgan Academy. 
Baton Rouge, La..........- Readvallap semi any ee cece sae -'<ieteeietel= _ Closed. 
meumore, Md...2......2% Wilford Boarding and Day School..... 1deee with Miss Bullock’s 
School. 
Bowling Grecn, Mo........ Dowling Grecn Collego <....--ss.csce> 4 Be i changed to Pike County 
| rollege. 
Pleasant Hill, Mo..........| Brannock Collegiate Institute ......... | Closed. 
PRO eUnNODD. saeee «scan te [ratOs COGTS,—....c cnc ctencaaseceewes4| Transferred to universities. 
Silver Midge, Nebr........- Silver Ridge Seminary...........------| Closed. 
mast Jatircy, N. UW. ....ssa0 Conant Migly Scnool 24.4 w.s.seec- amet Closed. 
Columbus, Ned ccs. cndan. a8 Columibis Semmanny s..2.cccsenseses on Closed. 
Hiphistown, Nid... .<..<- Hightstown Seminary ........ sonnet Formerly Homo Seminary. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y....... We HO Se MOOl.- 6.9) -/- cate co sonciee cs amen Closcd. 
Cillems Walls, NY cece. cn Glenwood Commercial and Solcct| Name changed and transferred 
School. to business colleges. ; 
meweverke N. Y. (6 East| Grearley School......--.- 2.00. secs. aoe | Formerly Day School for Girls. 
45th Street). é 
weocuestereN. Y...00..ds..2 HORE aeiallS clroo leer rvecttersteiee alelersrasieraietetets Removed from Canandaigua. 
Prema, Ne tees as ce a ce! | Archdale High Sclieol ..-=.-...«ssecend Formerly Frazicr’s High School 
‘ and removed from Bush Hill. 
PROMMOMG Ns Crees +os+- ans Si, Mery e Collese. <<. 200 -s.ceeea P. O. formerly Garibaldi. 
Wew Garden, N.C..-.....-. Gultord Celletej.2.22-5 =-- 200+ 2-ssee Formerly Fricnds’ School. 
Wrermnoldson, N.C.--....... Male Institutes... 060+. ...<0es cma Closed. 
Wiliiacten, N.W.......--. Gregory Imstitute ....:-...s-e0-csee-ne enmeey Wilmington Normal 
chool. 
Wadkin CellecewN.C...... Vadkin Gish School-s2..-222-s0cesmea Formorly Yadkin College. 
vor, aes scene) oe Witherspoon Institute...-.--.--.-+.+-- Closed. 
Rew Werlin, Pas. oo. ee. Union Seminary.<.0---<ses.0-e et Name changed to Central Penn- 
sylvania College. 
Ie WOLb, kasd seenee cece. - School of Languagos and Art....-...++ eenerly Family and Day School 
: or Girls. 
Dukedom:- cn yess sec =. Mrs. S. H. Welch High School........ .| Removed from Paris, Tenn. 
Harrisonburg, Va........-. Shenandoah Normal College ....--....- Removod from Middletown, Va. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION. 


~ 


I: Institutions for the superior instruction of women—General character—Obstacles to classifica- 
tion—Explanation of Table 42—Admission of women to Columbia College—Summary of statistics 
of institutions for the superior instruction of women (‘Table 41)—Statistics of institutions for the . 
superior instruction of women (Table 42)—II: Universities and colleges—The tabular scheme— 
Universitics—Statistics of foundations comprising groups of related faculties, etc. (Table 43)— 
Statistics of State Universities (Table 44)—Colleges or collegiate departments—Summary of | 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts (‘Table 45)—Classification of undergraduate students—Compar- 
ative statistics of the undergraduate work of colleges (able 46)—Endowed professorships ine — 
Harvard University—Organization of the University of Pennsylvania—Oreganization of the Univer- | 
sity of Virginia—The University of Alabama—Organization of Cornell University—Receut building 
operations—West Virginia University—Notable events in tho history of superior instruction— 
Extracts from college catalogues, etc.—Statistics of colleges of liberal arts (Table 47)—II1: Schools 
of science—Character of the United States land grant schools—Summary of statisties of land grant 
schools (Table 48)—View of practical work as reported from twenty-five colleres—Pereontage of 
students engaced in field, shop, ete. (Table 49)—Appropriations and benefactions to land grant 
colleges (Table 50)—Equipment of land grant colleges—Statistics of schools of science endowed 
with the national land grant (Table 51)—Notes from the catalogues of schools of science not endowed 
with the national land grant—Summary of statistics of these schools (Table 52)—Statisties of the 
same (Table 53)—Comparative statistics of atteudance upon colleges and scientific schools (Table 
54)—Ratio of college attendance to white population in 1857 (Table 55). 


I.—INSTITUTIONS FOR THE SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN. 


The institutions providing advanced courses of instruction for women may 
be divided into two classes; the one including a small number of colleges organized 
upon the usual plan of the arts colleges; the other a large cla3s of colleges and 
seminaries most of which make provision for a complete conrse of instruction, be- 
ginning at a very elementary stage and carrying pupils on to graduation. 

All the institutions of the former class, and a large proportion of the latter, are 
authorized by law to confer degrees, and it seems that eventually the fact of such 
authority, taken in connection with the main purpose of individual institutions as 
indicated by concentration upon collegiate work or provision for all grades, may afford 
the basis for a better classification than is now possible. : 

The information thus far collected by the Office is not sufficiently definito and exact 
upon several points. 

For example, without any apparent change of status certain seminaries have been 
reported one year as authorized by law to confer degrees and the next as not so 
authorized. Again, in some cases, when the inquiry as to the authority to coufer de- 
grees has been answered in the negative, a statement has been made as to tho num- 
ber and kind of degrees conferred. Moreover, the requirements for degrees, and the 
significance of the various degrees, are not clearly indicated. The differences in re- 
spect to these particulars between the seminaries for women and the colleges for men 
must be taken into account in considering the relative number of degrees conferred 
by each. Thus, according to returns received at the Office in 1885-£6, the number of 
women receiving the A. B. degree exceeded the number of men in two States, while 
in three States the numbers were nearly equal. There is, however, every reason for 
believing that the number of young men completing the recognized conrse for A. B. 
in each of these States excelled the number of women. As to the uumber of women 
who avail themselves of the provision for higher education the present information 1s 
unsatisfactory, a8 many seminaries make no distinction between the elementary and 
the academic departments in reporting the number of their students. 

In view of these circumstances the study of tho subject of the higher education of 
women must be extended to the details of the colleges and seminaries engaged in the 
work before a satisfactory tabulation can be accomplished. This investigation has 
been commenced; meanwhile the endeavor in the present Report. has been simply to 
preserve in convenient form the principal statistics for the year. 

In Table 42, Division A, have been placed three colleges for women in New York, 
which on account of their relation to the University of the State have heretofore ap- 
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peared in Table 47, three colleges which, as is well known, are organized and con- 
ducted in strict accordance with the plan of the arts colleges, together with the Har- 
vard Annex, whose standards are also definitely fixed. 

Division B includes all other institutions reporting under the head of Superior In- 
struction of Women. 


ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


The following announcement, from the Hand-book of Information of Columbia Col- 

lege, explains in full the arrangements under which women have been admitted to its 
rivileges: 

~ By a resolution of the trustees of Columbia College adopted June 8, 1883, it was 

ordered that a course of collegiate study equivalent to the course given to young 

men in tho college should bo offered to such women as may desire to avail themselves 

of it, to be pursued under the general direction of the faculty of the college in ac- 

cordunce with the following principles and regulations: 

‘41. That such course of study shall extend over a term of four years. 

«2, That it shall be arranged in groups. 

“63, That of these groups one shall be required for the first two years, and that 
with it another shall be selected. 

‘‘4, That on the expiration of the first two ycars all the groups shall become 
elective. 

“5, That a gencral and very strict preliminary examination shall be held for ad-. 
mission to the four ycars’ course, and that this examination shall have refcrence to 
the course in general, like the examination for entrance into the freshman class in 
college. 

“6, That, unless ander special circumstances, no young woman shall be admitted 
to such entrance examination before she shall have attained the age of seventeen 

ears. 
<— 7. That every student so admitted shall be entirely frea as to where and how to 
pursue her studies, whether in some school, private or public, or at home, or under the 
auspices or direction of any association interested in her welfare and advancement, 
and providing her with the means of education. 

‘8, That examinations shall be held as often as may be necessary, such examina- 
tions to be conducted by officers of the college or their duly appointed representa- 
tives, and to be in writing. 

‘‘In accordance with these principles a course of collegiate study is offered to 
women arranged under the following groups: . 

‘©1, English language and literature. 

Oo, Modern languages and foreign literature. 

3. Latin language and literature. 

“4, Greek language and hiterature. 

“5, Mathematics. 

‘©6§, History and political science. 

“7, Physics, chemistry, and hygiene. 

“8, Natural history. geology, palwontolegy, botany, and zodlogy. 

“*9, Moral and intellectual philosophy. 

‘‘ The course shall extend over four years, to be known simply as the first, second, 
third, and fourth. 

‘““No woman shall be admitted to the course before she shall have attained theage 
of seventcen ycars, unless in case of extraordinary proficiency, of which the examin- 
ers shall be the judges. 

‘‘A preliminary examination for entrance shall be held annually at such time and 
place oe ee be agrced upon hereafter. The fee for such preliminary examination 
shall be $9. 

“‘Hivery person having passed the entrance examination shall pursue for the first 
and second years the first group, viz, Mnglish language and literature, and must in 
addition select at least onc more group. At the end of the first ycar a new selection 
may be made in place of the group selected at the beginning of that year, and at 
the end of the second year the entire course is elective. 

wee place and manner of pursuing her studies are left to the discretion of each 
student, 

‘‘ Examinations shall be held as often as may be necessary; they shall be in writ- 
ing and conducted by professors or officers of the college,to be appointed by the board 
of tle college, and at such time and place as may be duly appointed. The feo at 
each cxamination shall be $5. * * * 

“The degree of bachelor of arts will be conferred on such students as shall have 
pursued during four years a course of study fully equivalent to that for which the 


same degree is conferred in the school of arts, and shall have passed all the examina- 
tions required. 
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“Any woman who shall have taken the degrée of bachelor of arts in the collegiate 
course for women may study for higher degrees under the direction of the faculty of 
the college. , 

‘Women graduates of other collegcs in good repute who shall have satisfied the 
facnity of the college that the course of study for which they have received their 
degrees is equivalent to that for which similar degrees are conferred in the collegiate 
course for women, or shall have passed such examination as the faculty may prescribe, 
may be admiited to higher degrees on the same terms and conditions as are prescribed 
for the admission of graduates in the collegiate course for women to the same deerees. 

‘‘To students not pursuing tho full courso required for the degree of bachelor of 
arts, but limiting themselves to one or more courses of inferior range, a certificate of 
proficiency in the subjects pursued will be given on the satisfactory completion of 
such course or courses of study, to be signed by the president of the college and the 
examining professor or professors. 

‘Special students may be admitted to the collegiate course for women. No en- 
trance examination is required of such students, except such as may be necessary to 
ascertain whether they are qualified to pursue with profit the special course for which 


they apply.” 
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TABLE 42, DIVISION B.—Statistics of institutions for the superior instruction of women 
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ALABAMA, 
PHVA OnS scscccrese---e.| Athans Female Collece...-.... M, %. So.| Rev. M. G. Williams assess 
2 Joc tt ae ee Union Female College. ......-- Non-sect.| A, HB. Todd. :....... Jesse 
ea Ubumigw i162. conc <=. Huntsville Female College. . M. E.5o0.| Rov, A. B. Jones, D. D., LL. D. 
Salernmtavalloseemeec. oo. Vuntsville Female Sominary.. Presb....| J.D. Anderson, A. M.......-. 
PO POURTION «6.4 cc2ssces.ce. Judson Female Institute....-. Baptist ..| Sam’l W. Averettes... 00am 
Gh Palladerm...-.+.5..--- Synodical Female Institutea .| Presb....| Rev. G. W. Maxson, D.D..... 
7 | Tuskaloosa. .......... seepere Central Female Col- | Baptist ..| S.B. Foster, A. M.......2.-0- 
ere. 
8 | Tuscaloosa..........-- Tuscaloosa Female Collegea ..| Non-sect.| Alonzo Hill........-.-...-. 
9 | Tuskegee..........-..| Alabama Conference Female | Meth ....} John Massey.............-- 
College. a 
CALIFORNIA. 
10 | Mills Seminary.....-. Mills College and Seminary..} Non-sect.| C.C. Stratton, D.D....-...-- 
ii) Santa Rosa........-.- Santa Rosa Ladies’ College a..}........... Rev. W.A. Finley, A. M.,D. D. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Mee btar OL esec0ce 26s: Hartford Female Seminary a..| Non-scct | Dr. Androws...e. oeaeceeeeee 
GEORGIA. 
POMC OVINGtON =. aasiac <0: Goorela Methodist FemaleCol-] Meth ... | Rev. J.T. McLaughlin, a. M-. 
: ege 
DMEM OESY i Micwccne aces an Monroe Female Collegea...... Baptist: | Richard T. Asbury, A.M... 
ie eeG alnesvillo...<<< .--<. Georgia Baptist Seminary for | Laptist . | A. W. Van Hoose. ........-. 
Young Ladies. a 
Peer elaa, PANO. 22. <-02-~ La Grango Female College....| M. E. S5o0.] Rufus W.Smith, a. M. .....- 
We TANS 2... - 2. <<: Southern Female College: @....| Non-sect | 1. If. Cox... 2.2222. on eeeenee 
1S |) UINCGH co oce ne esnEenee Wesleyan Female College Some Meth ..-.| Rev. W. C. Bass, D. D.....--- 
MOR COR. 2 ence een 5 Gotlene AOI Lei. ome eran eee Non-sect.| M. P. Kellogg, a. M.......-. 
238) (| SCs eee a Shorter Collece s.. il ecenas, eae Baptist ..| L. ReGwaltney . .-------.4e5 
Zio Thomasville ........-. Young Female Collecar: .--.-- Non-sect.| John E, Baker, A.M......... 
ILLINOIS. | : 
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SM MILCTIONSVANG a= cries - +2 = <4 St, larva es Cho olemeessemes ce. PL. .23) Rev. Cl Ww. Lefling well, 105 Ds. 
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INDIANA. 
Ba || i AW Eee oscsesooosey Westminster Seminary........ Presv .-.| Miss C.B. Sharp and Mrs. 
D.B. Wells, principals. 
z5y New Alkany...... 1. De Pauw Collese for Young | Meth ..24) Rev. L. M. Albright, -22 22a 
Women. 
IOWA. 
SOM Wavenport. 225.5245. See te Conception Acad- | R.C...-..| Sister Mary Gonzaga......- 
my. @ 
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Ladies. 
32 MG Nope. ..-2 2.254: College of the Sisters of Beth- | P.E. ...-] Rt. Rev.T.H. Vail, D. D.,LL. D. 
any 


a@ These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 
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Post-oflice address. Name, 
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KENTUCKY. 
SIMIAN VING <0 a0 9045s nue Caldwell College...........--- 
31 | Georgetown ....- eu sat f Cor eae Female Semi- 

Dary. a 
35 | Glasgow ..... Redes be Liberty ¥ emale Collegea...... 
36 | Harrodsburg...... _. 44) Danghters Collese.2.--.-.5.- 
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46 | Shelbyville ......-.-.. Science Hill BOY) soomorcuusce 
47 | Shelbyville ........... Stnart’ s Female College. ...... 
SRS CAIMLOCG easier cece cl Stanford Female College Sonne 
49 Nviocaburl....--.---.: Cedar Bluii Fermale College 
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LOUISIANA. 
SOMW Mansfeld (2. --.0.--e. Mansfield Verale College..-.. 
51] Minden ...... ee eee Minden Female College....--- 

MAINE. 
bom icent’s Hill ....... -<h Maine Wesleyan Sominarr and 
Female College.a 

MARYLAND. 
5S} |) ISA oeasooeeeS Academy of tho Visitation.... 
Hal anltiniore..----. ..---6 Baltimore Femaic College eee 
Ho Cambiidre....--..<.-. Carabridge Female Seminary... 
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j Women, 
60 Bradford..... Sen ae Bradford Academy @ ......-..- 
GUM EN OWLOT ee ero tore <6: Wheaton Female Semimary.... 
62 | South Hadley......... Mt. llolyoke Female Seminary 
* MICHIGAN, 

62) Kalamazoo.,......-. 8 Michigan Female Seminary... 

MINNESOTA. 
G4 | Albert Lea...-.....-. | Albert Lea College..... So5po0e 
GSuihe Lian dat Gis erase atereteverere Bree VLMa Si ect)! Qs erate yetatetetereteteretete 
66 | Minneapolis .....-.-- | Brunet Sominary @.--.-.-....- 

MISSISSIEII. 
67 | Blue Mountain -....-- Blue Menntain Female College. 
68,| Brookhaven ....-. we--| Whitworth Female Collegea.. 
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Hib. | (Comin capone so cedenn Corinth Female Coilegea 
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Tri. Cong 
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N Non. “sect. 


Baptist - 
M.1. So. 


Baptist .- 


Presb... 


President. 


Presb....| Miss Lottie A. Campbell. .--. 
‘Baptist - + James J. Rocka LUD eee 
Baptist.) Je. We incl eee ee 
Non-sect.| John Aug. Williams........ 
Baptist. J. W.. ust, ie eee see l 
Non-seet.; Morris Evans, pv. D .....----. 
Christiang#'J. 2) Pattersons. .-os2. sees 
RiC..... 4 Sister | Superionssssene eee 
Preab. .- 4) ED BoMic@lcilanesesee eee 
| Thomas D. Davidson - soe ee 
Meth ...{] Rey ©. Papers eee eeeee 
Non-sect.| Miss M. ¥, Hewitt, prin.... 
Dieth. Sort Hide Rela lon sees eee 
MM... Soadi) W. T. Poynter, Dp. i... 
Presb.So.| W. Hi. Stuart........... Bc 
Non-sect.| Alex.5. Paxton, Aviliineeeeeee 
ee Genel 20y. Bal’. Cavell =....5)00ame 
NM.E.So0..| Rev. Franeis M. (irace,a.M., 


D.D. 


| Maj. A. L. Cox, /..31., M.8---- 


Rev. Edgar M. Smith, A.M... 


.| Sister Mary Paula Combs... 
N. C. Brooks, LL. D 
dfn 30, Baugher, ALM vases ceeee 
William ee Purnell, A.M.,LLD. 
.| Rev. J. H. Turner, A. M 


fiss Philena McKeen ...... 
Charles C. Bragdon, 4.M..-. 


Annie E. Johngon 
Miss A, Stanton... 27a 
Miss 1. Blanchard, prin.... 


Antoinette Bryant. 


Rev. R. B. Abbott, D. D ..-2-6 
Re Nev. H. B.W hipple, vd | 
J.C. Whitney, pres'tof board | 


W. 1. Lowrey, A. i.2.2) ee 
Lewis T. Fitzhugh, Avie 
Walter Hillman, A. M., I. De 
J. Whi. Stokes 
W.YV. Frierson 


a These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 
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b Annual appropriation from Stato. 
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100 
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104 | Statesville 


Post-office address. 
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MISSISSIPPI—cont'd. 


Port Gibson 
Starkville 
SUTMUN beer e 


MISSOURT. 


Columbia 
Columbia 
ECU Guerin eee ee 
Fulton 
Jennings 

Lexin oton 
Lexington 
Lexin eton 


cane seme neta 


eo ee 
seer m at aoeaces 
ee 
ee rs 


re 


Exeter 


West Lobanon... 
NEW JERSEY. 


Freehold 


NEW YORK. 


BROOK soooneenceede 
Buffalo 


Canandaigua 


tanville) 


J 4 
New York (603 Fifth | 


avenue). 
New York (11 E. 32d 


st). 
Blatebure 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Charlotis 
Greensborough 


Lenoir 
Murfreesborou heya 
| 


| Raleigh 


seeeee! 


New York (Manhat- 


| D’Youville Academy a 
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Name. 


Port Gibson Female College... 
Starkville Female Institute-.- 
Lea Female College 


e 


Christian Femais College a.... 


Stephens Female College a.--. 
Tloward Female € Yollece ¢ a 
Synodical Female College. 

St. Louis SOMbORNAeraens coqéoc 
Baptist Female College.......- 
| Con tral Female College... 
eee poate Aull Female Semi- 


Cee College f for Young 
Ladies. a 
Uxsuline Academy 


rr) 


School for Girls (Bishop Whit- 
aker’s). 


Robinson Female Seminary -.. 

New Hampshire Conference 
Seminary and Female Col- 
lege. 

Tilden Seminary 


en weee es eee ees 


Bordentown Female College a. 
Freehold Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary.@ 


Packer Collegiate Institute a- 

Buffalo Female Academy @...- 
Grangev Place School a 
Academy of the Sacred Heart a 


smear eee 


Boarding and Day Sehool for 
Young Ladies.a 

English, French, and German 
Boarding and Day School.a 


Charlotte Female Institute.... 

Greensborough Female Col- 
lege.a 

Davenport Female College a. 

Chowan Baptist Female nsti- 
tute.a 

Estey Seminary a 

Statesville Female College a... 


a These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 
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Religious denomination. 


vo 


M.E, So.. 
Baptist .- 
Baptist .. 


Christian 
Baptist .. 
Meth .. 

Presb. ... 
Nou-sect. 
Baptist .. 
M.E.So.. 
eres se ee 


Baptist .. 
Presb.... 


some 


De dBy abe 


N on- sect. 
Nie 


Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 
Non-sect. 


Non-sect- 
Non-sect. 


Non-sect. 
Non:sect. 


ie © woos 


IBC soc 


| Bbeth cee. 


Non-sect. 
Baptist -- 


Baptist oe 


ee 


.| Ariss Amy Pease 


President. 


Rev. lb. H. Mounger......... 
T. G. Sellers, A. M., D.D 
Chas. H. Otken, a. M 


eeoeere 


B. T. Blewett, LL. D 
John J’. Lanneatt, AM 
W.E. Kerdolff, Ir 


J.D. Blanton 


A.A. Viencey, Jin seeseeeneee 
Rev. Robert Irwin, pD. D 


Mother Johanna 


George N. Cross, A.M.-.... : 
Rev. ail C. Knowles, D.D . 


E. Hubbard Barlow, A. M., 
PH. D. 


Rey. William C. Bowen, A. M. 
Rev. Frank Chandler, D.D .- 


Truman J. Backus, LL.D .... 
Albert T. Chester 
Caroline A. Comstock 
Madame 8. Jones 


Nev. Charles H. Gardiner, 
PH.D. 
M. H. Jonson and Miss A. . 
L. Jones. 
Sister M. de la Victoire. 


Rev. William R. Atkinson -. 
Rev. T. M. Jones, A.M., D. D. 


Will. H. Sanborn 
G. B. Brewer, A. M 


Rev. H. M. Tupper, D. D 
Fannio Everett, prin 


a 
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a 
= 
Y 
a 
Post-oftice address. Wame. | 2 President. 
a 
fies 
wm 
& 
Sy 
O 
| ga 
a | ‘e | 3 4 
i 
NORTE re | 
| 
209) Thomasville ....-.-.-: | Thomasville Female Collegoa4 Bapt..... Rev. J, N, Stallings = seems 
UG IISO, .2.2-25c0~----8 Wilson Collegiate Institute ...| Non-sect.| Silas E. Warren. -........-.- 
ORIO. | 
107 | Cincinnati (Lawrence | Bartholomew English and Clas-| P. Ei ...-. George Kx, Bartholomew, A.M. 
aud Third Strects). sical School. 
PUG es endale. ......-se=-" | Glendale Feinale College...... Presb....}, Rev. I. D. Potter, py eee 
103 | Hillsborough ........- Hillsborough Female College..| M.H...-. Rev. W. C, Helt. &. % BPH. 
110 | Oxford-.....-.- BonnaoE Oxtord Female College ......-. Presb....]| Rev. Wave Walker, D.D...-- 
JJ1 | Painesville ..........- Lake Erie Female Seminary ..| Nou-sect.| Miss Mary Evans..........- 
OREGON. | 
Me ortland sce... sje oe | St. Helen's AMAL asctessercicsioscas 12520) coe | Miss Mary B. Rodney, prin. 
PENN6BYLVANIA. | 
113 | Allentown-....---.-.-- Allentown Female College .--.| Reformed.) Rev. W. M. Reily, PH.D -..- 
414 | Bethlehem..........-. Moravian Seminary for Young | Moravian.) Rev. J. ilickensderfer, prin 
Ladies. ; 
lai plairsville 2. -.-.---- Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary @.| Presh....} T. NR. Ewing.....--..-.--.--- 
116 | Lewisburg. ..-...----- Bucknell Instituteq@......-.--- ) Baptist 2% David J. Vill Ui, tee 
TL | \ OR WAS gee ee mopoceeerd 6 Ogontz Schoolfor Young Ladies, Nou-sect. es Pb. @. Dennett and 8. 
J. Uastinan, 
118 | Philade)phia....-.---- Pinladeiphia Seminary =....540es-+2see Rebecea EK. Judkins ..-...-. 
OA BLGCS UTE: - cis + cise <le Pittsburg Memale College -..-. M......| Rev. A. i. Norcross, D. D.... 
120 | Washington ..-....-.-- Washington FemalcSemivarya) Non-sect.| Miss N. Sherrard ....-...--. 
| 
BOUTH CAROLINA. 
WN Colm bia -.-.--.-.---. Columbia Female College. .... M. 1. Se Wi Rev. O. A. Darby, D. Di aeeeree 
122 | Greenville....-.------ Greenville Female College.--.| Baptist -.| A.S. Townes....-..-..-+.--- 
TENNESSEE, r 
13 Werownsyille ...---.... Brownsville Female College. ..| Baptist ..| Rev. J.D. Anderson, A. M.... 
124.4 Brownsville ...---.--. Wesleyon Female College..--. M.E.So .| Rev. Jobn Williams, a. M.... 
125 | Columbia -....--------- Columbia Athenaum ..-....-. Non-sect.| Robert D. Smith, a. M ....--- 
OO eesAGKSOM sccsce scenes s- Mermaphis Conference Female | M.I.So . Rev. A.W. Jones, A. M., D. D.- 
Institnte. 
127 | McMinnville .......-. Cumberland Female Collegca.| Cumb. P .| N.J. Finney, A.M. .e0e-e0ee- 
28 | Murfreesborough....-. Soule Femalo College -..--.--. M.E. So .| Rev. John R. Thompson, A. 
M. ‘ 
129 | Nashville. .-...---.--- Nashville College for Young | M. I. So | Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D. D-.- 
Ladios. 
130 | Nashville........--.-- Seminary for Young Ladiesa..| Non-sect | W. 5. Ward BROROCS conc wenn: 
131 | Rogersville ........--- | Synodivai Female Coliego....-. Presb.... a A, Ross and Chas. 
| 7. LOSS. 
132 | Shelbyville ....-.-..-- Shelbyville Female College....| Non-sect.) J. P. Hamilton, A. M..--..--- 
183) YY inchester....-.-.-.. Mary Suarp College @.......-.| Baptist ..) J.C. Graves, LL. D.....------ 
TEXAS. 
134 | Georgetown ....-..--- Ladies Annex, Southwestern | M.E.So -| Rev. John W. Heidt, A. M., 
University. v.d., regent, 
1345 | NAGWOVE asoasossococac Nazarotl Academy @..---.---- Ra, peas Mother Saint Claire....-.--- 
136 | Waco.--.------.------ Waco Female Colicge.-:.-...-. Meth ....| I. O. Rounsavall, A. M,..-.-- 
VERMONT. 
137 | Montpelier .....-.....1 Vermont Methodist Seminary ; M.H...-..| Rev. J.D. Deeman, A. M...-- 


and Female College.a 


| | 


a These statistics are for the year 1835-86. 
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TABLE 42, Division B.—Stalistics of institutions for the superior instruction of women 


Pest-oflice address. President. 


° 


Religious denominaticn. 


i 3 
VIRGINIA. 
BA THVAL Gyeeterete sioisiee/te'o's Danville Colisge for Young | M.E.So. R. H. Sharp, dit. c.aesseeere 
Ladies. 
DEUS Gs Soe eee Roanoke Female College...... Baptist ..| J.T. Averett, A.M. ....-0.00- 
IR GEM IG a Sopeeoocesune WG GOPEIUT Schooler eee nee Non-sect.| Miss C. R. Randolph ........ 
IN etic] OM ere ete tae sie w= 21 Marion Female Colleve...-..... Lutheran | Rev. J.J. Scherer, A.M...... 
da eebersbuLe..------ =. Southern Female College.----. Non-sect.| W.T. Davis, A. M........-00- 
Tee} || SARIN, AR agesoeaeeoe Tho Staunton Female Scmi- | Lutheran; Rev. Jas. Willis, 4.M....-.. 
AAD Aye 
144 | Staunton .........,-..| Virginia Female Institute.....; P.H ...-.- Mrs. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart .... 
és |) SRINUNT) Senaonooesoce Wesleyan Female Institute a.. -| Rev. W.A. Harristiapaeeees 
146 | Warrenton ........... Fauquior female Institute a.. Pp GEG poganee Semoclaacooos 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


147 | Clarksburg ...........| Broaddus Female College ..... Baptist 2) HW. S.ayonyAa. My caeeceleeeeets 
2748 | Parkersburg.......... Parkersburg Seminary... -... Non-sect-| MrsoHe L. Pield@erens.eseeer 
Neoview heeling.--...2....22 Wheeling Female College...-. Non-sect.} Rev. H. R, Blsidsdelle, PH. D. 
, WISCONSIN. 

iB) || JOGbS JER) eee aeooooeeee Wisconsin Female College ....; Cong ..-.| Helen A. Pepoon, principal , 
Hel WwAtKCGi. <2... =. Milwaukee College a.......... Non-sect.} Charles 8. Farrar, A. M...... 
152 | Sinsinawa Mound ....} St. Clara Academy @.......... se OS Mother M. Emily .......-..- 


: @ Theso statistics aro for the year 1885-86. 
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Jor 1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the U. S. Bureau of a 
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II.—UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Tn the tabular scheme employed since 1873 in the reports of this Office, the superior 
scholastic institutions for men or for both sexes have been divided into three groups, 
viz, universities and colleges, schools of science, and professional schools, ‘This scheme 
suffices for about two-thirds of the institutions, but is inadequate for the remainder, 
owing to their complex organization and the rapid expansion ot what are generally 
terined university features. 

The separate presentation of a few of the more comprehensive foundations was 
madein the Report for 18&5-86. This view is extended in the present Report, as will 
be seen by reference to Tables 43 and 44, the former including foundations comprising 
“erroups of related faculties, colleges, or schools” endowed by private funds, and the 
latter, State universities. The dctails of the separate departments, colleges, ete., of 
theso foundations are presented as heretoforo in the tables to which they respectively 
pertain, and are included in the corresponding sumniaries. 

The more thorougily the general college work of the country is understood, the more 
clearly wiil be scen the importance of foundations which are destined to become great 
centres of the higher Icarning. 

Disciplined minds and steady enthusiasm on the part of students; freedom, devo- 
tion, and concentration on the part of professors; libraries; laboratory equipments, 
full and varied as the forins and forees of nature; the inspiring contact of minds rep- 
resenting diverse formative influences; are the esscntials of university life and labor. 

The possible number of such seats of learning is limited; they can not exist at all 
excepting in a condition of public intelligence, and of public and of private liberality 
which are, or should be, promoted by the smaller colleges and diffused by their 
agenoy throughout the land. ; 

It is not pretended that the foundations which have been selected for representa- 
tion in the tables following are all universitics, or even that they all bear the prom- 
ise of becoiniag universities, in the special sense of that much-abused term. It is, 
however, believed that the.principle of selection employed is justified by the facts 
and tendcuecics 2s known at present. The foundations comprised in Table 43 illus- 
trate every source from which the material equipments of the highest order of insti- 
tutions is likely to arise, excepting State or national bounty. All of them have pro- 
gressed, far enough to be judged by their actual work, and nearly all.of them have 
achieved more than national distinction. 

The nndergradnate work of five of these institutions is carried on in colleges of arts 
and schools of science having their distinct faculties and students; in three, schools 
of science have distinct recognition, although the faculties and students are not re- 
ported separatcly from those of the college of arts; in the remaining four, the under- 
graduates aro classified by the sui:jects or courses of study pursued. 

Graduate dcpartments, not professional, are reported from ten of the institutions, 
Seven of the ten report also professional schools, as do the two that do not report 4 
graduate department. 

The graduate stndents include7 per cent. and the professional students 50 per cent. 
of the students of their respective institutions. 

Ten of the twelve foundations in question report productive funds amounting in the 
aggregate to $24,507,745, which is 54 por cent. of the total productive fands reported 
for all colleges of iiberal arts, schools of science, and professional schools. 

The total receipts for the ycar as reported from ten of the institutions were 
$2,474,463, which sum was made up as follows: income from productive funds, 52 per 
cent.; receipts from tuition fees, 32 per cent.; State appropriations, 1 per cent.; 
other sources, 15 per cent. 

The twenty-four institutions included in Table 44, while differing widely from each 
other in respeci to their present development, have this in common—that they are all 
State universities, 

Fourteen of the universities report graduate students, and seventeen report pro- 
fessional students, the number of the former being 2 per cent., and of the latter 35 per 
cent., of the students of their respective institutions. 

With a single exception all the State universities report their productive funds, the 
aggregate amount being $6,881,045. 

The tutal income reported for twenty-three of the universitics is $1,302,042. This 
amount was made up as follows: income from productive funds, 32 per cent.; re- 
ceipts trom tuition fees, 11 per cent.; from State appropriations, 49 per cent.; from 
other sources, 8 per cent. Tuition fees, it wili be seen, form but a small proportion of 
the aggregate income; the details show further thatin three cases only do they rep- 
resent a comparatively large part of the individual incomes. 

The attcndanee upon post-craduate courses in the State niiversities is small as 
compared with the same in the nniversitiés inclnded in Table 43. The number of 
graduate students in the latter is 55 per cent. of the entire number of such studcnts 
reported from all colleges and universities. 
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As regards professional schools, theology has no representation in the State univer: 
sities, and but four schools, with 272 students, in ths universities of Table 43. 

The law schools in Table 44 number 14, with 973 students, and in Table 43, 8, with 
1,262 stndents. The number of medical schools in Table 44 is 11, with 969 students, 
and in Table 43, 9, with 2,412 students. The remaining professional students are dis- 
tributed in dental, pharmaceutical, and veterinary schools. 

The theological students of Table 43 represent 4 per cent. of all such students re- 
ported; the attendanee upon law schools in both tables, 70 per cent. of all law stu- 
dents reported; and the attendance upon the medical schools, 28 per cent. of the 
medical students reported for the country at large. 

In the report of funds distinction is not generally made between the several schools 
or departments of universities. So far as that has been done in the ease of the uni- 
versities here tabulated, the fact can be ascertained by reference to the detailed 
tables, in which the several departments have separate representation. 

Comparisons of institutions with respect to their material resources are misleading, 
unless all the conditions under which their work is maintained can be taken into 
aceount. This is true when the institutions considered are in the same country, and 
doubly so when they are in different countrics. At the same time, the knowledge of 
the resources available or which are deemed necessary for the conduct of higher edu- 
cation in any established seat of learning is always helpful to those charged with the 
same responsibility elsewhere. Information of this kind is not readily obtained from 
foreign countries, a circumstance which makes the publication of what is obtained 
all the more desirable. 

In connection with the view here presented of university work and resources in the 
United States, the following statement respecting the colleges which are comprised 
in Cambridge University, England, is likely to be suggestive. 

It presents the result of the assessment by the Financial Board of the income of the 
several colleges for the purposes of contribution to the Common University Fund. 
The source of the information is the Educational Times! of July 1, 182, 

The funds which in the original were given in English currency are | sre converted 
into dollars. 


| Assessed 


Assessed + re 
Name of college. TEGO: Name of college. incon 
— eet 
| 
Peterhouse we ewe easeraseeneseneceracne $30, 169 Jesus ee ee OOOO ORL CLS Sere ee ee eae = $50, 991 
eee cecinise seer ecesse.-n8 Af SOW CHYIS Banc cec ssc e cesses ee 50, 962 
ieemptOhG @5.---------.------------<0- 52 TOS Stas OLS oc sac auc eee | 147, 192 
(ais Worm CAIUS... sccccnscccencens Go, S11 ON aca CNG jon eos cinco cee eee | 23, 663 
beastie (SE 6 Saat eo Soo cn ee senereraee Bb 264 WR Lriity 2.2 ce. ance ean cc oeceeeooaeee ee evar By 
BR RISE eee cine es nanccen==as at, ood) smmanitel 22 ccs cae ceetee cece 47, 687 
MMU EM See cos. c sea ccnenessccneans 111, 174 || Sidney Sussex ..............----.. . $4, 008 
(O20 acca Perea tetelicic stow eters | 29, 152 | DOW DING 2 Scio ceecneece ren eet mee 20, 496 
EMO QUMATING/Sriccscisvecesciiccceccscnnns 28, 967 ! 
; ' : 
1 Published in London. 
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TABLE 43.-—Statistics of foundations comprising groups 
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Nashville, Tenn. 


STATISTICS 


OF UNIVERSITY FOUNDATIONS. 


of related faculties, colleges, or schools, for 1886-87, 


Value of grounds, buildings, and appa- 
ratus. 
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828, 442 
561, 890 
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Amount of productive funds. 
Income from prodnetive funds. 
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Reecipts during the year from other 
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| Number of degrees conferred in course 


at last commencement. 
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Other schools. 
2G 
| “Schoolofthe Fine Arts” | 1 
reporting 7 in the fac- 
ulty and 44 students. 
Bee Oneedre Saacetoungodcocs 3 
“SchoolofAllSciences” | 4 
reporting 100 students, 
and a ‘* College of Mu- 
sic” reporting 19 stu- 
dents. 
Bepeounoesnooe Ganduondcclt 5 
soon boadedonooed ceodton.S 6 
3AS000 CanrooooHEEdaDeoosed 7 
Leooaoouosraenodod sc008ads 8 
‘**Schoolof Political Sci- 9 
ence’ reporting 74stu- | 
dents, and ‘School of 
Library Economy’”’ re- 
porting 20 students. 19 
women are included in 
the Collegeof Arts and 
Science. 
eceweseesaae @ ese esse see mee 10 
‘“‘ Department of Philos- | 1i 
ophy”’ reporting 5 stu- 
dents, and ‘‘ Depart- 
ment of Biology” re- 
porting 14 students. 
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COLLEGES OR COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Table 45 presents the summarized statistics of 361 colleges or collegiate depart- 
ments. Of these, 248 report distinct preparatory departments with 26,550 students. 
There are, in addition, 21 colleges known to have preparatory departments, but 
which have not made separate reports of the same. The total of students in these is 
3,507, or less than 9 per cent. of the sum total (viz,-43,474) reported in all collegiate 
departments. 

The value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus is reported from 304 colleges, the 
amount being $45,948,778; 206 colleges report productive funds to the amount of 
$44,416,138. Of this sum, $1,136,946 is not ineluded in the reported income from pro- 
ductive funds, viz, $2,655,081. On the other hand, a very small proportion of the in- 
come, viz, $15,500, is realized from funds not stated. 

The comparison of Tables 47 and 48,and the tables of professional schools, viz, 
58, 61, and 63, with the one before us, will show that distinction is not always made 
between the funds of separate departments of the same institution. This is true also 
of State appropriations (Column 20). The larger proportion, however, of both these 
amounts is devoted to the service of the undergraduate work. The number of insti- 
tutions richly endowed is small; only 29, or about 14 per cent. of those reporting the 
item, have income from funds amounting to $25,000 or upwards. Of this number, 14 
are either State universities or are included in the universities (Table 43), while of 
the remaining 15 all but 7 comprise one or more professional schools. 

The State appropriations reported for the year amount to $911,124. Of this sum, 
$678,907 went to State and Territorial universities, and the balance, $232,217, was 
divided between thirteeu colleges. 

The total income reported from 275 colleges was $7,475,200. Of this sum, 36 per 
cent. was derived from productive funds, 26 per cent. from tuition fees, 12 per cent. 
from State appropriations, and 26 per cent. from all other sources. 

The numerical strength of the teaching force and the number and classification of 
students are shown in Columns 9-14. As an index of power and resources, these num- 
bers must be relatively considered. In anew country, in a sparsely setiled or a poor 
country, a few professors and a small body of eager students may be the sign of high 
purpose and the promise cf large results. In any community a college, small as to 
the number of its students, but well equipped as to teachers and material resources, is 
a power which cannot be spared and which cannot be supplied by more imposing 
institutions. 

The full discussion of the statistics in the columns indicated requires a considera- 
tion of details that cannot be attempted here; it may be noted, as indicating the 
lines within which the discussion might be pnrsued, that 192 of the colleges tabulated 
report less than 100 collegiate students. Of the remaining 169, there are 145 colleges 
reporting from 100 to 300 students, 20 from 300 to 500, 3 from 500 to 800, and one above 
800. 

Comparisons between colleges with respect to the ratic of professors to students are 
apt to be misleading, since many colleges that report preparatory departments or 
affiliated professional schools have a combined faculty for all. The number of col- 
leges reporting only college work is less than 20 per cent. of the total number. 

The number of endowed professorships tabulated (Column 11, Table 45) emphasizes 
the need of increased funds for this important purpose. The 421 reported are dis- 
tributed among 96 colleges. As to their value, which is the matter of chief impor- 
tance, it is difficult to secure information, although it might naturally be supposed 
that the published statement would be the meaus of inducing larger contributions 
for this purpose. Some idea of the sum necessary to put the highest order of teach- 
ing service upon a free and secure footing may be gathered from the statement of 
the endowment funds! of Harvard University, for which the Office is indebted to the 
president, Dr. C. W. Eliot. ; : a 

At the request of Dr. Edward Mussey Hartwell, associate in physical training, 
Johns Hopkins University, an inquiry as to the provision for physical training was 
included in the form addressed to colleges of arts and sciences. The replies show 
great variety of provision and widely difterent views as to the purposes and the im- 
portance of the training. ' 

The colleges and universities reporting a gymnasium for the use of students, or 
military training as a part of their course, or both of these provisions, are presented 
in the following table :? 


rer ES LC LAA LAS 
1See p. 667. ; : 
2Vale University was accidentally omitted. In his report for 1887 President Dwight calls attention 
to the movement for the erection ofa new gymnasium. 
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TABLE 46.— Comparative statistics of the undergraduate work of colleges for 1886-87. 


cy 


Students. 
Percentage of eee regular courses re- 
J ported in— 
State or Torritory. Total Paces ' 
numberof | Soa Dae | 
| under- a ee Both classi-| oor frst 
graduates. kee Classical | Scientific cal and 1 a se 
‘ course. course. scientific : See 
courses. COMEBeS: 
| a we) 
i 2 3 4 | @ & v 
7 a 
North Atlantic Division. | 
IMGT Ore pre.s eee see occ oe wad 393 100 100 0 0 0 | 
aby JOG OSINbRS) hoGeogesae aH 249 100 100 0 0 0 
SIMON Gemeeiee crests e eo - te ale 94 | 69 24 0 16 
Massachusetts..........---. 2,114 91 07 8 0 0 
Mmodo island............-~! 241 100 100 0 0 0 F 
Wommecticnityycc: =i <1 866 99 91 9 0 0 
INE WANGOLUGNS 2 co sccacceesscat 2, 741 79 64 29 5 ie 
By Or hONG ey §--.-.-cceen2- 9.) 626 $8 Sb 14 0 oO 
Pennsylvania ............--- 3, 098 83 61 “OL | 0 5 | 
South Atlantic Division. j 
(DI ae ae) ee ec £3 ar eters oe Pee I ed: Mn eee eee ; | 
Maryland..... La me 24 957 66 $5 5 0 oO 
District of Columbia.....--. 367 35 100 0 0 0 } 
WATIMIAO,, 00. ..0-.-8).205-2 688 3 84 16 0 | 0 
West Virginia ............ ne 135 49 9 0 ol 0 | 
Niguel; Oaneay iio) SeeMe seacoast ee 1, 230 44 55 18 2 0) | 
Bowen Garolwnit....-------- 539 61 89 10 0 j | 
fens Mecca ts Wales 600 57 91 9 0 0 
lca Gee 3 81 69 31 0) 0 4 
South Central Division. | | : 
Kentucky..... Sietee een.. 1, 562 41 59 35 0 6 gj 
Tennessee ..-...--. eic(ererererais! = 1, 892 46 71 29 0 0 
Bin ba, aS ooeeeeereeceonoas 544 42 48 | 52 0 0 
NINSSISSIPPi 2... ccc ciie cs es 403 48 AZ 39 0 14 
WouISiawa.....+--.-- Sea EORA a 52 51 16 a 0 
aD OMAGH occ - sec ene ABpoCEe 1, 45 16 58 29 13 0 
POAGHS.......-..0000----1 "272 | 9 0 | 0 100 0 
North Central Division. | 
On. ee Ra ae 3, 486 | 64 56 17 0 27 
In diagvitGi. o Ce SABE BOE Aare 1, 750 79 58 22) 3 12 
IVINS conse eae eee non 2, 749 52 42 BE 24 0 
io) 1, 907 47 40 22 0 33 
WiNC0D .....0...cce--0ne- | 1, 104 63 50 23 0 is 
aed ta oe } £92 54 35 me 4 ae { 
ONG comcoeneE a eee Pees ac 2,176 56 43 5 2 
ro ade OHO Bebe fo occ eee 1, 92 64 28 15 57 Q 
JORIROGH CaceoseceeEccueoseeee BD 49 38 62 ) 
INGDMAS KA. sows. osc ccccnd= =~. 615 51 §2 20 0 19 
BMRA GABE ere cece ccs ote we wen 763 56 44 | 20 0 vl 
Western Division. | | 
INEGI cee. c cic ois cicle ci eicie sie - 35 yal 44 56 0 | 0 
SCE Re eee eee nee Pememeeerr.! Sere oo. lpeeees | Bt 3 
att ae 189 | 16 52 48 0 | 0 
BNiGivge MUON CO eee seep eciel= == 19 42 50 50 0 0 
IATIZONE 5000 e 505 oe ascondte ype Aeeebooid Poameesesras bacancna ose eee Peneeeeresce |.Saococccasc 
meter occa mee ssc =.= oe DAG 4 os coe ae wien one gee eee ee kee ee = eee 
NOVaGa . cence ncn cee cece cee sense eedaeelecnccas ee | Sen, (a apnoceonod anendeseeed saceccous coc 
JON) Soe eee nee | ee ld cae scene ul mewee eee ag ba nen evan ns|occeee ese cn ef cna emma 
BWHIGIIN LOM. 2. 056.000 6265-- 150 | 35 50 | Ge Meer Sea cocscccs 
ROO ree o.ceo ape cic cena s 364 84 26 23 34 17 
@allitorniaaesneen eee seer 1, 495 BS 45 19 25 il 
North Atlantic Division .... 10, 541 | 87 Gl, 19 | 1 3 
South Atlantic Division .... 4, 552 ant 81 10 9 0 
South Central Division ....- 7,070 @ 59 31 8 3 
North Central Division -.-.- 1, tebe 60 46 20 32 17 
Western Division..........- 2, 601 28 43 25 23 ' 9 
United States........--- | 41, 906 GO 62 22 8 3 


’ @ Dees not include the University of Virginia. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Table 46 presents a comparative view of the undergraduate work of the colleges 
included in this Report. 

For the country at large, sixty per cent. of college students are in degree courses, 
the remainder being classified in normal, business, partial, and special courses. These 
courses include the majority of students in the South Central and Western Divisions 
of the country, and bave the smallest representation in the North Atlantic Division. 
The distribution of students among the degree courses is Shown in Columns 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, the last mentioned including students in literary courses leading to the B. L. 
degree, philosophical leading to B. Ph. ., and civil engineering courses leading to the 
degree of B.S. orof C.E. Of degree courses, the classical shows the largest pro- ° 
portion of students, whether regard be had to the entire country or to the several 
geographical sections. 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM LETTERS AND SPECIAL STATEMENTS CALLED FoRTII 
BY THE CORRESPONDENCE ARISING FROM TUE PREPARATION OF THIS REPORT. 


Lindowed professorships in Harvard University. 


~ p Amount Auw- 
Name. | Object. gust 31, 1886. 
HARVARD COLLEGE: 
Beet eee cine aiacinein ee ccn sce cancicns esse cals Natural religion, moral philosophy, and | $27, 748. 64 
| civil polity. 
Os TS a o60606seccs goa proce Se er EoenOeeeene VE TOULG CaCO ALOT aetete crete ntelatveleleteterel ete ate 28, 387. 40 
_ UU note S00 Ce tee eee ee one eeanae b Greck literature......+-c.ssaecsse eee caer 3}, 619. 50 
“he @ M85. ee sog00s oh ae eee eee eee. Chenistry and mineralogy..... witeaas aco 3, 500. 01 
IMBIR@IE scoans sooasaso0pds ato soe EeeO eA ORE aBOe RETA SCs So otac wosocemesccoouccen. A 35, 990. 99 
TLOTSCY .. 2.2 nace nn ns cnc ane cere ne cee cee er cens Theory and practice of physic.........- , 41, 961. 26 
HIGTSEY 2 ccosacasosooosoneonpeocedesoooedant PAG THRE NY = SORA aR por areas oe Dea 
OMIS:. «- <5. papedasecDenomomoonBoaue doudapess Mathematics and natural philosophy ....- 3, 747. 33 
TSI@URS |, couade Go BE0 BEEBE Sn BO oO eee eeeeeeerr EIDE ore arse easter oe ays oie eee een ciara! 34, 517, 60 
OM CILGRIN coon ca cogone dopo cen So ODA EOSEDEDOoE Gr Ancicnt and modern history......-------- 43, 062. 93 
IO OPESIOS). oe oa nsn6a6 dgn606 GuabaG ade dUSUeoOrEe |} Astronomy and mathematics ..........--- 21, 606. 00 
ICING o oteicaasesans osconeEseE SO SeeCOeDBE CUBIS NISL ORS. ooo oariocoderooasumsuE OF 25, 620, 19 
GR 0600 BG Eee, ee OE Bie ae, OE! 52, 500. 00 
Tinton’ scooo0soaeee Hoes GbE eee een neoor Application of science to useful arts...... 52, 996. 37 
SURG. ooo pop ones be Beles See eC Tepe OEE eres, French and Spanish language and litera- 23, 189. 83 
Lure, 
DIVINITY SCIIOOL 
a ee fat ae ecia seis cae onde cee wns P ine olo myer eens sone aceeees oes eee 27, 583. 74 
SINC OCIS == 1204 a0 » Piste ate a ola cia ain etnisioreret Hebrew and Oriental lan gages Seca eee . 6,008.43 
; LOOP D: oso eee UIC MCOTLUUN alo sacar see ee See ee 4 20, 208. 38 
TORT, 5 cone ocOsee OBeeOee Ae eee Ee eee Theo OO oh oes eee Sawa aciea saeecaes sae 16, 015. 81 
HN. . paseotE ode DRE Iar Se ge ee eee CCreaie St] COlmISUONT .. cencs ee tae ec. ee 46, 345. 73 
LAW SCHOOL: 
| 
Bussey ...... 20 C20 o c.g eS Oe eee eerie BOO oe acer preeveiaie <'erulevs Seekers ees aes 23, 979, &2 
Dane ..... ein eames co cime cieiewiaies ~ oe Wa Wy: 2 = arepoeversteretatarsrere ersis cfersjemievevasielea mara le eters 15, 750. CO 
Ohl ooo Beret asic la miniw'e <a (es MALIN: arele etm cerars EOC CRE ae eo nem an 8, 340. 81 
Rie nsenew cares ice ae A Winy =: eae ee a BR ie Sree i 94, 135. 26 
MEDICAL SCHOOL | . } 
BEC NSOM ne... c0.-55 Pere eee cs cae cne wey Climichl edieimor 26 cecscec owas ce seenisie ais 19, 192, 65 
SRD EREIE 5 coco cOc EERIE ere AORERE ene EAD Cgc leOLOGUemucNarnUO lM vsnarele cies ete see ereeieleieres 17, 129. 20 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCIIOOL: 
PMMGCHSMNOOWED seas cce sewers ccescesceeer nnn? | Gc olo Gagner pmcere cane.- - seien seen accra 100, 190. 00 
Abbott Lawrence Fund....,.--.000s.eeeeee- Dips ors of (1) zedlogy and (2) r palcontol- 61, 586, 43 
. Ofy- 
0G) oe POPES a oicacetccce sek ees Professorship of engincering......---..0+- 38, 807.17 
OBSERVATORY | 
BPA G ee coca ecs see eee ee a viasienacecte -< Sis CHG OEE re aio ae oue es cevegeawences 50, 000. 00 
ARNOLD ARBORETUM: | 
PASTMOUG ee cce cccnes aes Bee eee iscmiees secre Arboriculture ....... Bas watale se autem 143, 299. 69 


1 Salary paid from income of Arnold fund. 


Making a total of 31 endowed professorships. 
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In a letter accompanying this statement, Dr. Eliot calls attention to the fact that 
only three of the professorships here mentioned are completely endowed. 

In his report for 1886-87, he notes that the university has received this year gifts 
and bequests to the amount of more than a million of dollars. This includes the Price 
Greenleaf bequest of $630,000, the scholarships and other aid provided for poor stu- 
dents, but which are restricted in their application to undergraduates of the college 
proper. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


[From letter of Jesse T. Burk, secretary of the University. } 


“The college department comprises a department of arts, one of science, a course of 
philosophy for undergraduates, a course in music, and a department of finance and 
economy. The one facuity governing and teaching this complex body is not all con- 
cerned in the teaching of any one section. Indeed, throughout the university, one 
professor may belong to and teach in several faculties. * * * So also an endowed 
chair, of which we have but few, may provide for instruction in several of these 
united departments. * * * JI beg to add a few special statements: : 

‘1, This university recoivesno State or municipal aid. Its board of trustees fills its 
ewn vacancies, and has no other connection with the State than that the Governor 
is ex officio the president. 

‘<2. In addition to the fixed scholarships noted in the report on colleges (2 State and 
50 city prizes), there are special grants made of an average of 25 others, privately, at 
the discretion of the board. 

“3, Two commencements are held annually,—1st, that in May, of the medical and 
dental departments; 2d, that in June of the college (arts, science, finance, philosophy, 
sees law, and veterinary departments. Honorary degrees may be conferred at 
either. 

‘The schools of arts, science, philosophy, finances are in fact one for the first two 
years, diverging only on entering third or junior year, hence no separate report can 
be made of income from tuition fees.” 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


[From letter of Prof. Charles 8S. Venable, chairman of the faculty.] 


* * * The University of Virginia is 2 university in the broad sense of the Euro- 
pean universities. 

“The library is undivided and is as a whole for the institution. 

‘‘ Neither the law class nor the medicine class have a separate dean. All the students 
of the institution are on the same footing, and many in the academic departments have 
also some of the law school or medicine school. We have no separate college of arts 
or of sciences. Many in scientific departments are also in departments of arts. All 
of these departments report to one head, the chairman of the faculty. 

“Attendance is required of all students in any and every department, and all are sub- 
ject to daily examination in portion of subject assigned. 

“As requested I send several catalogues and sketches. You see all of the students 
are catalogued together.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA. 


The material resources of the University of Alabama have been greatly improved 
during the year by the completion of the new university building. The work fitly 
closes a series cf efforts that form an interesting chapter in the educational record of 
the last decade. In 1875 the university was placed undet the control of a board of 
trustces nominated by: the Governor and approved by the Senate of the State. They 
found the university in a prostrate condition and applied themselves to the difficult 
task of restoring its prestige. Their first endeavor was to clear up the accounts and 
place the funds upon a sound basis. This was so successfully accomplished that since 
1876-77 it has been possible to obtain, whenever desired, an accurate knowledge of 
the university finances. Then followed the revision of the rules and regulations af- 
fecting the internal discipline and the conduct of studies. The result is seen in the 
elevated tone of the university life, in the advancement of its scholastic standards ~ 
and its consequent increase in numbers and influence. = : ; 

It remained to secure proper housing for the revived institution. The need in this 
respect is indicated by a statement in the report of the trustées for 1831-82. “The 
building now in use,” they say, “‘is only the rear portion and a part of the two sides 
of the structure as originally planned, was not constructed or adapted for many of the 
uses to which it is now put, and its use, except as barracks, messroom, and recitation 
rooms, was only a makeshift until the building could be completed.” > 

In their appeals to the General Aseembly for the appropriation of a building fund 
the trustees simply sought justice, the State being debtor to the university for large 
sums on account of the proceeds of the sale of the “ university lands.” Such, how- 
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ever, was the condition of the State finances that noappropriaticn for the purpose 
was possible until 1834, in which year $60,000 were allowed. Since that time the 
work has been steadily pushed to its completion. 

The buildings erected comprise 4 halls, inclosing a quadrangle or court 230 by 250 
fect, from the centre of which a sentinel on duty commands a view of all the rooms. 

Clark Hall, the central building on the south side, which is the front of the quad- 
rangle, is a handsome structure of brick and gray limestone, and is appropriated to 
general academic uses. Itis three stories in height, and has a front of 60 feet and a 
depth of 100 feet. The first story contains the library and reading rooms, and the 
chapel. The great public hall of the university occupies the second and third stories. 
This hall will seat with comfort 800 people on the first floor, with accommodations 
for several hundred more in the galleries. An extensive laboratory has also just been 
completed. : . 

In its organization the University of Alabama comprises two departments, the 
academic and professional. The former consists of eleven schools, the studies of 
which are so arranged as to form four separate and complete courses, as follows: (1) 
The classical course; (2) the scientific course; (3) the civil engineering course; (4) 
the mining engineering course. 

‘‘A suitable degree is conferred upon students, who complete the studies in either 
of these courses.” . ; 

Military training is a feature of the academic department, which has attracted much 
attention especially since the interstate drill for cadets held at New Orleans in 1885, 
on which occasion the prize was won by the university students. 

The law department organized in 1873 embraces: (1) The school of internal and con- 
stitutional law; (2) the school of common and statute law; (3) the school of equity 
jurisprudence. ; 

This course may be completed in one scholastic year and leads to the degree of 
bachelor of laws, which entitles the recipient to practice law in all the courts of law 
and equity in this State. 

The progress of the university here outlined is emphasized by the statistics reported 
to this Office. As compared with 1875 the number of professors has increased from 10 
10 15, the number of students from 75 to 212, and the volumes in the library from 4,000 
ho 7,115. 

Moreover, the statistics for the years between 1875 and 1886-87 show that the increase 
has been steady during the period. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY — ORGANIZATION, RECENT BUILDING OPERATIONS, 


[From letter of O. 1. Thurber, secretary of the university, and special documents.) 


“The only division recognized in the university is that according to courses of 
study. This division on broad lines is between general and technical courses. Among 
the latter are included courses in agriculture, mechanical engineering, civil engi- 
neering, architecture, etc. But the students in these various courses are all classified 
together; they have the same instructors so far as they have the same branches of 
study; they recite in the same classes, they are subject to the same discipline, and arein 
no way separated, except by the fact of the difference in courses. All students in me- 
chanical engineering must take shop work during the whole four years of the course; 
all agricultural students must take practical work in the field, and soon. There are 
always a considerable number taking this work who are not required to take it.” 

From an analysis of the statistics reported to this Office it appears that the 743 
classified students reported for 1886-87 were distributed among the courses of study as 
follows: 4 per cent. in agriculture; 15 per cent. in civil engineering; 15 per cent in 
mechanical engineering; 8 per cent. in electrical engineering; 6 per cent. in architect- 
ure; 1 per cent. in chemistry; 8 per cent. in science (including 3 students in prepara- 
tory medical); 11 per cent. in letters; 6 per cent. in arts; 8 per cent. in philosophy, 
and 18 per cent. in special or partial courses. 

The chemical and physical building was opened for occupancy in September, 1883. 
The rooms of the physical department occupy the first floor and the basement. The 
second and third floors are occupied by the chemical department. The building con- 
tains, in addition to the amply equipped laboratories, two large lecture rooms. A 
fire-proof one-story annex, built of brick, was erected north of the chemical and phys- 
ical building during the year 1886-87, for the further cxtension of the werk of the 
chemical department. It contains the laboratories of organic chemistry and assay- 
ing, with the necessary balance rooms and store room. 

The unexpectedly large attendance of students at the beginning of the year at 
Sibley College made it immediately apparent that the room would soon be inade- 
quate to the accommodation of the new classes. The director reported that another 
class as large as the one entering ip the fall of 1886-87 could not possibly be accom- 
modated, ‘Ths matter having been brought before Mr. Sibley, he added to his already 
generous gifts to the university a sum sufficient for the building and equipment 
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of the required extension. The Sibley College extension, now nearly completed, 
is 150 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 2 stories high. The whole upper floor is devoted 
to drawing, and the rooms are fitted with improved drawing desks. The lower 
floor is divided by a transverse hall, at the right side of which is a large room in 
which are placed all the testing machines for use in investigating the strength and 
other properties of the materials used in mechanical engineering and construction. 
At the extreme right of the -building are a rcom for an instructor and for the nse of 
students working np their data, and another room for special research. At the left 
of the hall is a group of rooms devoted to tests of engines, steam pumps, and various 
motors, which will be set up permanently, and to the temporary mounting of small 
motors sent in fer test. At the extreme west end of this floor are the boiler room and 
a room devoted to calorimetric investigations, ‘ 

A noteworthy addition to the material equipment of the university made in the 
course of the year has been the gift by ex-President White of his library of history 
and political science. ‘This remarkable collection of books, brought together as the 
result of very careful study and observation, and consisting of about 30,000 volumes, is 
doubtless, in many respects, the most valuable private historical library ever collected 
in this conntry. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—NEEDS OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
[From letter of EB. MW. Turner, president.) 


‘You will observe from my report in the blank relating to the agricnltural depart- 
ment, that we are very weak in that line. The truth is thai very little attention is 
paid to this department by the Legislature, or by the board of regents, owing to the 
following facts: (1) Our people are not a farming people in the sense of tilling, 
though there is marked advance in that department of agricultural work in the re- 
cent past; our principal business is raising stock, horses, sheep, cattle, ete. Experi- 
ments in the feeding and breeding of animals are expensive, and they have never been 
undertaken by the university. (2) We have no college farm, and have never had a 
practical agriculturist connected with the institution. (3) The fund of the university 
arising from the land grant amounts to only about $90,000, which is invested in 
United States bonds. The Legislature appropriates about $20,000 annually for the 
support of the nniversity. 

“Ifthe Hatch bill, passed last winter, should be perfected and the scope of it mod- 
ified so as to include the class of agricultural industry in which our people are mainly 
interested, I have no doubt the Legislature will at its next session provide a suitable 
farm and buildings ,for an experiment station in connection with the university. I 
may say, in a general way, that educational work, in all departments, in West Vir- 
ginia.is in a crude condition owing to the history of our State and its undeveloped 
condition. A large part of the State was the prey of both armies during the War, 
and the cost of building public edifices has been a great tax, as also the inception 
and development of a State system of schools. There has really been nothing left 
for higher educational or technical or industrial education. The State also received 
a very small share of the land grant scrip for agricultural colleges, and what was 
received was very improvidently disposed of by the Legislature. 

‘‘Taking all these matters into consideration, I think the State is to be congratu- 
lated on the condition of its educational system. Weare now engaged in trying to 
encourage the establishment of local high schools and academies; so as to give the 
youth of the State the advautages of preparatory training at home, and thus make it 
easier for them to bear the cost of the college course. 

‘T trust that these explanations may account for the meagre report I make of our 
agricultural department. J aim very anxious to develop this part of our work, but 
see no prospect of our being able to do so in the present condition of our finances.” 


MEMORABLE EVENTS OF THE YEAR, 


The year has been made memorable in the history of superior instruction by the 
following events: 

The University of Michigan celebrated the completion of its first half century in 
June, 1837. 

On Wednesday, the 13th of April, 1887, Columbia College commemorated the one 
hundredth annivérsary of the revival and confirmation by the Legislature of the 
State of New York of the royal charter granted in i734. 

The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Ilarvard College was 
celebrated from the 5th to the 8th of November, 1886. 

As usual the current college catalogues and the reports 6f presidents contain valu- 
able informatien and suggestive discussions relative to superior instruction. Much 
of this material is reserved for use in the treatinent of special topics which are being 
investigated inthe Office. Thisis particularly the case with matter bearing npou 
the development of college courses in English language and literature and the in- 


creasing provision for the study of the history and civil polity of our own country— — 
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subjects with reference to which there is great activity in all classes of superiot 
institutions. 

In the present Report extracts from the catalogues have been for the most part 
limited to accounts of the increase in material resources and building operations, 
which have been a noticeable feature of tho current record. 


NOTES FROM COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


University of California—Lick Observatory.—During the year covered by this Report 
great advance has been made toward the completion of the buildings of the Lick Ob- 
servatory. The glass discs for the 36-inch objective, cast by M. Feil, in Paris, and 
figured by Alvan Clark & Sons, have beon safely stored at the observatory. If the 
necessary glass for a photographic corrector (36 inches in aperture) can be obtained, 
it is the intention of the Lick trustecs to ordcr the same to be made. 

If no unforeseen accident occurs, the observatory will be delivered, completed, to 
the University of California before the close of 1887. 

St. Ignatius College.—The scientific department of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, 
has attained a high degree of efficiency. It is provided with commodionus quarters, 
comprising lecture rooms for physics and chemistry, a chemical laboratory, and an ex- 
tensive cabinet of physics, rooms for qualitative and quantitative analysis, engine- 
rooms, with magneto-clectric machines, battery roomg, complete tclegraphic stations, 
rooms for preparations, balances, spectroscopic studies, and other scientific experiments 
and investigations, museums of mineralogy, geology, and collections of natural objcets 
and curiosities of different kinds, andit is furnished with a very large and choice collec- 
tion of philosophical and chemical apparatus. Among recent additions are a large 
improved electrical machine, and a modern dynamo-electric gencrator to supply fif- 
teen large arc lights, and above one hundred incandescent lamps, designed to illus- 
trate all the most recent improvements in electric lighting, electro-motion, etc. 

The Santa Clara College, at Santa Clara, has a well-equipped scientific department 
and special facilities for practical training, among which is a printing office furnished 
with two steam presses and all tle necessary appendages cf a complete establish- | 
ment for job and book work. 


COLORADO. 


University of Denver.—During the year steps have been taken towards securing a 
large permanent endowment for this university. Nearly 500 acres of land have been 
obtained ou an elevation overlooking the city. Here a town site has been laid out with 
over 2,500 lots, including a large campus for the university. One quarter of each block 
in this town is to be retained in perpetuity for the endowment of the institution, 
while the proceeds of the sales of the remainder are to be devoted to other purposes 
in the discretion of the board of trustees. With this plan it is believed that the uni- 
versity has a prospective endowment which will insure its success. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Trinity College reports a building in progress to contain a gymnasium and a pub- 
lic hall. It will be ready for occupation before the close of the year. The cost will 
be nearly $35,000, a large part of which was provided by special contributions of 
alumni and friends of the college.. 

Yale University.—The designation Yale University, which was offictally authorized 
by the corporation of Yale College soon after President Dwight’s accession, has been 
legalized by an act of the Gencral Assembly of the Stato, passed in March, 1887. In 
December, 1886, the university suffcred a great loss in the sudden death of Mr. Henry 
C. Kingsley, who had served as its treasurer for nearly 25 years, Under his wise and 
prudent management the invested funds had increased from less than seven hundred 
thousand dollars to considerably over two millions. Among the gifts recorded in 
1887 is $100,000 from Hon. Simeon B, Chittenden, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an enlarge- 
ment of the university library. 

GEORGIA. 


The Schoot of Technology, Emory College, Oxford, Ga., was opened in October, 1884. 
By gifts from friends interested in industrial education, North and South, its facili- 
ties for practice and instruction have rapidly increased, until at present it represents 
in buildings and appliances an investment of $10,000. 


INDIANA. 


DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind., celebrates its semi-centennial during the 
present year, having been chartered January 10, 1337. The progress of the university 
is thus summed up in the catalogue for 1887; “At the beginning it did not own a foot 
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of land; now its grounds embrace 150 acres. From a small rented building of but 2 
rooms it now has 9 edifices, most of them among the best devoted to the purposes of 
education anywhere. From a faculty of 4 members its present staff of instruction 
comprises 41 professors and teachers, besides occasional lecturers, with libraries, physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological laboratories, and all the appliances of first-class instruc- 
tion. Beginning with 85 students, mostly from the in:mediate neighborhood, its at- 
tendance now reaches 843, and from nearly all parts of the world.” 

Through the liberality of the late Hon. W. C. De Pauw, and the codperation of the 
citizens of Greencastle and of Putnam County, and of the Indiana Methodist Confer- 
ences, a large endowment fund was assured to the university in 1884, and the name 
changed from Indiana Asbury to De Pauw. By means of this endowment, tuition 
has been made free in nearly all departments. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., has received from Mordecai Parry the gift of a 
science hall, now in process of erection. It is to be 35 by 56 feet, and will contain 
large and well-equipped chemical and physical laboratories, a lecture-room, appa- 
ratus room, etc. A new college building is also in process of erection, which will 
greatly increase the capacity of the institution. 


ILLINOIS. 


North-western University, at Evanston, reports the completion of a new memorial 
hall. It contains a large chapel library, and reading-room, six lecture-rooms, several 
private rooms for professors, and a fire-proof vault for the valuable books and papers. 
It is built of pressed brick, stone, and terra cotta, and is a very beautiful and com- 
modious structure. In the chapel are to be several fine memorial windows. 

Augustana College, at Rock Island, reports a memorial hall now in progress of erec- 
tion. The building is under roof, but for want of necessary funds its completion has 
been delayed. It will contain the library, the muscum, the apparatus, the conserva- 
tory, the recitatiou-rooms, and the assembiy hall. 

The semicentennial of Knox College, Galesburg, was cclebrated June 9, 1887. 


IOWA. 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has added a building for the accommodation of 


young women. It provides rooms for about one hundred students. The privileges ° 


of the dining hall are not confined to those who live in the bnilding. 

Tabor College, Tabor, Iowa, reports a new building containing 17 rooms for offices 
and recitations, together with rooms for the library, art department, ete. The build- 
ing has been erected by the gifts of 245 persons and is finished free of debt. 

Western College, Toledo, Iowa, reports its main building completed and a hall in 
process of erection for the accommodation of young women. 


KANSAS. 


University of Kansas.—In 1885 the Legislature of Kansas appropriated $50,000 for 
the erection of a building for the department of natural history of tho University of 
Kansas. ‘The building was completed and formally dedicated November 16, 1886. Its 
museums are designed to make complete display of the material illustrative of botany, 
zodlogy, and geology, in which the university is particularly rich. The laboratorie 
are so related to the cabinets as to secure the utmost convenience. . 

Washburn College, Topeka, Kans., reports the completion of two buildings dur- 
ing the year, viz, Boswell Memorial Library, erected at a cost of $20,000, and the 
Hallbrook Hall for young women, at a cost of $10,000. 

The College of Emporia, reports a new college building sufficiently completed to 
be available for use during the present year. It is named Stuart Hall, as a inemorial 
of Mrs. Robert Stuart, of New York City, who, by a gift of $10,000, contributed largely 
to its erection. 


LOUISIANA. 


Southern University, the Louisiana State University for the colored people, has just 
secured a special appropriation of $14,000 from the Legislature for the completion of 
the new university building. 


MARYLAND. 


Johns Hopkins University.—In his report for 1886-87 Dr. Gilman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, gives the following summary of progress during the year: The 
nuniber of teachers has been slightly enlarged; the number of students has consider- 
ably increased; a new department of instruction, pathology, has been initiated; a 
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physical laboratory, the largest and costliest building yet orected for the university, 
has been completed and cceupied ; a building has been set apart for the petrographical 
Jaboratory;-an astronomical observatory for the instruction of students has been 
equipped ; and a new fellowship has been founded by tho gift of a generous individual. 

The laboratory isa brick building, with sandstono facings, and its exterior dimen- 
sions are 117 feet by 714 feet. Tho cost of the structure, including the iand, furni- 
ture, gas-fitting, steam-heating, steam power, and astronomical dome (but not includ- 
ing large amounts previously paid for instruments and apparatas, and not including 
the dynamos nor the telescope), was $174,765.86. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Poston University roports within the past year the erection of a now hall for the 
school of theology at an expense of about $150,000. 


Williams College.—Dr. Franklin Carter, president of Williams Collego, in his report 
for 1886 calls attention to the new gymnasinm recently completed at a cost of about 
$50,000. ‘The athletic field, the cost of which, including the drainage, has amounted 
to $5,000, came into use in the spring of 1886. 


Clark Universityx—The corporation of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., was or- 
eanized May 4,1687. It takes its name from the gentleman through whose hberality 
it has been founded, Mr. Jonas G, Clark, of Hubbardstown, whose gifts for the pur- 
pose aro 2s follows: 

For the general working or construction fund, to be applied to the erection and 
equipment of buildings, $300,000; for a library fund, the income only to be used, 
$100,000; for a university fund, the income to be devoted to the general uses of the 
institution, $600,000; real estate, library, and works of art of an estimated value of 
$500,000. Mr. Clark also proposes to give a further sum of $500,000 for the main- 
tenance of three professorships in the university, provided other person or persons, 
before July 1, 1889, shall pledge an equal amount for a like purpose, 


MISSOURE 


From the report of the Universtty of A@ssouri for the current yeas it appears that 
the General Assembly of the State at its last session appropriated ths sum of $20,000 
for the erection of club-houses for students, and $24,750 for the eroction of a barn, 
vaccine laboratories, cottages, sheds, and other necded improvements, and for the 
purchase of stock for the agricultural college farm. Thisis the first appropriation 
ever made for the farm. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


University of North Carolina.—President Kemp P. Batéle, in his report for L8e6-87, 
notes the completion of a new laboratory. 


OHIO. 


Buchtel College, at Akron, reports tho erection of anew gymnasiam, to be called the 
Crouse Gymnasium in honor of one of the donors to the fund. 

Oberlin College has nearly completed a new buriding, Peters Hall. It contains class 
rooms, rooms for physical laboratory, a large audience room, etc. The only part re- 
maining unfinished is the astronomical observatory. The cost of the work thus far, 


exclusive of furniture and some extras, is $68,000, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bucknell University, at Lewisburg, reports tho erection and equipment of a first-class 
astronomical observatory, the gift of Mr. William Bueknell. 

Westminster College, at New Wilmington, reports the erection of a building to be 
used as a conservatory of music aud a ladies’ hall. it contains private rooms for the 
accommodation of fifty ladies, also parlors, library, and music rooms, all fitted up in 
such a manner as to render them both comfortable and attractive, 
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THe AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDY AT ATITENS 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens has just closed its fifth year of 
work with increased numbers and with every prospect ofincreasing usefulness. The 
government of Greece has taken a warm interest in the enter prise, and by a royal 
edict, issued July 25, isté, presented a valuable picce of land on Mount Lyeabcttus, 
about an acre and a half in extent, and of the estimated value of $13,000, as a site 
tor the school. Through the liberality of friends in America means were supplied to 
build and furnish a house, which will be ready for occupation in October, 1887, The 
number of students during the year 186-87 was ten. 

The following are the colleges co-operating in the maintenance of the school: Am- 
herst Coflege, Brown University, College of the City of New York, College of New 
Jersey, Columbia College, Cornell University, Dartmouth College, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University, University of the City of New York, University 
of Michigan, University of Missouri, University of Pennsylvania, University of Vir- 
ginia, Wesleyan University, Wellesioy College, Williams College, Yale University. 
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List of wniversities and colleges from which no information has been received. 


Location. Name. Location. Name. 

n Francisco, Cal...| St. Mary’s College. South Orange, N.J..| Seton Hall College. 
Carlinville ONL geaeeee Blaclvens University. Brooklyn, N.Y.----- St. John’s College. 
Terre Haute, Ind ....| St. Bonaventure’s College. |} Salisbury, N. C-..-..- Livingston pages 
Wew Liberty, Ky.-..-| Concord College. La Grande, Oreg..-./ Blue Mountain University. 
Baltimore, Md ..-...- Loyola College. Loretto, Pa......... St. Francis College. 
“Worcester, Mass..... College of the Holy Cross. |} Philadelphia, Pa....| St. Joseph's College. 
Sedalia, Mo -......--- Sedalia University. Winchester, Tenn...) Winchester Normal. 
Nebraska City, Nebr.| Nebraska College. Galveston, Tex...... St. Mary’s University. 


Memoranda to Table 47. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
Fayetteville, Ark-....-.. Arkansas Industrial Uni- Sess with agricultural colleges. (See Table 
versity. : 
Newark, Del........--- Delaware College........... Hepotted with agricultural colleges. (Seo Table 
(hicago, WL - Wc... 5-1 University of Chicago...... Suspended September 7, 1886. 
Winans, Wl o scence an = University of Illinois....... ae with agricultural colleges. (See Table 
Greenwood, Mo...... -aiLincalnCollere =... .22.-- Suspended until 1887. 
Stewartsville, Mo...... | Stewartsville College....... Building burned and college closed. 
lithacawNea Years = rclets | Cornell University.-.-....... SaaS with agriculturalcolleges. (See Table 
Independence, Tex ....| Baylor University.........- Removed to Waco, Tex., and consolidated with 
Waco University, under the name of Baylor 
University. 


III.—SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. 


The number of institutions in the United States sharing in the benefit of the land 
grant of 1862 is 48. 

In 13 States the grant was made over to universities or colleges already existing, 
and has served to establish or to augment the funds of courses, departments, or schools 
of applied science in the same. In the 25 remaining States the fund has served as 
the chief source of endowment for new institutions, or as the nucleus around which 
have collected additional funds, in several cases far exceeding the amount derived 
from the national grant. In 6 States the grant has been divided. In Georgia it has 
been applied to the endowment of 6 colleges of agriculture affiliated to the State 
University ; in Massachusetts separate colleges, one of agriculture, the other of the 
mechanic arts, have been the recipients; in Missouri a portion of the grant has been 
applied to the endowment of an ‘‘agricultural and mechanical college” and the rest 
to the endowment of a ‘‘school of mines and metallurgy,” both under the auspices of 
the University of Missouri; in Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia the fund 
has been divided between institutions for white and colored students, respectively. 

Certain of the schools have developed particularly in the direction of the mechani- 
cal arts; others are agricultural colleges, pure and simple; a few combine both de- 
partments, with large provision for theoretic instruction, while some differ in no 
essential particular from the ordinary classical college. 

Under these circumstances it is difficult, and as time passes it must become more 
and more difficult, to group in a single table institutions which have shared in this 
national benefaction. In the present Report, 33 of these institutions are included to- 
gether in Table 51. Thestatistics of the remaining 15 are included in Table 47. For 
convenience of reference, a list of these is appended to the table before us. 

As in the case of the older classical colleges, the characteristic work of the “ col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts” has been organized in degree courses. 
Where the requirements for admission to these are above the attainments of the prob- 
able applicants, preparatory departments have been established, whereby the purpose 
of keeping the colleges in line with the common schools of the country is accom- 
plished. ‘The distinction between the preparatory students and those of collegiate 
grade is even less marked than in the classical colleges,.since all-ciasses participate 
in the provision for technical and industrial training. . 

Of the 33 colleges here tabulated 19 report preparatory departments having 2,166 
students, the number of students in collegiate departments is 5,910, and the number 
of graduate students 157, making a sum total of 8,233 students. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. TO7 


The value of grounds, buildings, and apparatus as reported from 24 colleges is 
$6,707,799. The amount of productive funds reported from 26 colleges is $10,169,308 ; 
one more college is included in the reported income from productive funds, viz, 

963,204. 

. From the statement of funds it would seem that these colleges show a higher aver- 
age of endowment than any other class of institutions save theological schools. Omit- 
ting Cornell University, which is one of tho five richest foundations in the United 
States, it appears that 5 of the institutions in Table 51 have productive funds ex- 
ceeding $400,000; 3 have from $300,000 to $400,000; 4 from $200,000 to $300,000; 
and 8 from $100,000 to $200,000. The remaining 5 which report the particular have 
funds ranging from $10,000 to $98,575, the agezegate for the 5 being $275,575. 

The total income is $1,207,516 reported for 30 colleges. Of this amount 47 per cent. 
was derived from productive funds, 33 per cent. from State appropriations, 17 per 
cent. from tuition fees, and 3 per cent. from other sources. 

The year has been made memorable in the history of the colleges under considera- 
tion by the passage of an act, approved March 2, 1887, “to establish agricultural ex- 
periment stations in connection with the colleges established in the several States 
under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary 
thereto.” Under the provisions of this act an annual appropriation of $15,000 will 
be made to each State for the purpose therein specified. 

The following are the colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts that report 
themselves as sustaining relations to State agricultural stations: 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Alabama. 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 

Sheffield Scientific School (Yale University). 

University of Florida and State Agricultural College. 
Purdue University (Indiana). 

Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky. 

Maine State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Michigan State Agricultural College. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of Nebraska. 

University of Nevada. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Rutgers Scientific School (New Jersey). 

University of North Carolina. 

Ohio State University. 

Pennsylvania State College. 

University of Tennessee. 

University of Vermont and State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Virginia Agricultural and Meghanical College. " 
University of Wisconsin, 
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VIEW OF PRACTICAL WORK AS REPORTED FROM TWENTY-FIVE COLLEGES. 


Table 49 presents the result of an inquiry addressed to the land grant colleges for 
the purpose of ascertaining the proportion of their students who receive practical as 
well as theoretic training in agriculture, the mechanic arts, etc. 

The questions included such practical work in the field or shops as serves to illus- 
trate or to test the theoretic instruction or to familiarize one with a routine of labor, 
and also investigations carried on in laboratories or elsewhere in pursuit of scientific 
knowledge applicable to the arts. 

From the number and varied character of the colleges addressed it could not be 
expected that a single form of inquiry would suffice for an exhaustive presentation of 
this part of their training. But a beginning has been made with results which are 
not devoid of interest. 

Two of the colleges here included report only field and laboratory practice. Del- 
aware College and many land grant agricultural colleges report only laboratory 
ractice. : 
‘ In the remaining colleges, which reported shop practice also, the courses of train- 
ing are generally identical, or nearly so, for one or more years, so that whatever may 
be the final selection, students work in two or more of the lines indicated, and hence 
the ratios tabulated involve reduplications—in other words, their sum is not 100 per 
cent. A number of the colleges aiford opportunity for remunerative work, of which 
students, without regard to courses, often avail themselves. It has not been possi- 
ble so far, even if it were desirable, to discriminate betwe en the work pursued con- 
sidered as to its purposes, which for convenionce may be called illustration, in- 

vestigation, remuneration. 

At the request of the Hon. Justin §S. Morrill, the following inquiry was embodied 
in the form addressed to the colleges under consideration: ‘‘ What is the full amount 
given by individuals, towns, counties, or States, either as an outright donation or as 
an annual appropriation on the part of the Legislatures, to the land grant colleges 
established under the act of 1862?” The information thus secured, supplemented by 
statistics previously furnished to the Office, is presented in Table 50. 


TABLE 50.—Appropriations and benefactions to land grant schools. 


State 
-, | Benefac- 
Name of college. appropria- : 
Ppranse | “tons 

Alabama State Agricultural and Mechanical College. ..2. 0.0.20 esenseeneecees $66, 000 $65, 000 
Poneman ustrial UDIVeTSlty co. .e0s-o-s6ecen cokes suncssseuecusee es seweueueee 62, 000 130, 000 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of California)......... 60) 0005 | eaeeerer 
Cocmmosstate,aericultural Collegs....-...6-.-cceecncesencneecennssecacmmese ee 141, 688 |2--2 eee 
Shefiield Scientific School (Yale University) ..---.---0--.0--eeeecee wiaeslen Gece sens ae eee 503, 000 
WelawarenCOMere...< ccs ces cee cont ener eee dees ceedens ca gedecaccesccecic ceeue ccs | eels eee Cee eae 
Pilomecmosremrenicultural College .. a0. ---setneeesccrecuwnwenacenmuasseasceeeee 30, 750 20, 000 
Georgia State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts..-....c-scescssecesees 25, 200 25, 000 
South-west Georgia ‘Agricultural Collegenctecseten ners cece. caeenre Hoapoocace 4,000 1... so eteer 
Morbi coucineApricnl tural College 1. .<s0000snec.cecaccewennonugees sees cenaee 21, 850 7, 700 
West Georgia Arricultural and Mechanical College ...-.....<0s0e--00s000s-00-0|---------2- 4) ese 
Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural College. ......-..0-ceeesreecceccceces 12, 000 4, 400 
South Georgia College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts.......2.cce-ee-eeee 275.4. cee eee 
Winivensiiymo feos semseise) s.5 oe wae c cas accle dee es tetiecercnccce comme noBDoOSdoaC 499, 550 306, 409 
Stic UCR OMI OLS Lb yer cise= ae <u oe ven veeaene sieeeeawe dee cscbicesicece te acces csice 250, 150 200, 0CO 
HOWAmoLAlerAoriculturali@ollere . 2. ...0--.cccececcc comsiees cece aceeeemnercec sss 150, 772, (eens 
Kansas) State Agricultural’College....-...-.cacececcesccosccccc-scece Pe cee nae (277, 962) 
Agticultural and Mechanical College of Kentucky ........-..-..--secesencecees 87, 600 104, 082 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College........-. 40, 000 |. -cc2~ eee 
Maine State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts..........sccecececeese 247, 218 127, 060 
Manylandecoriculturalgeollese 22.0... wcccecci: os semnicles ss ecem a emmeees seats 60, 000 2, 000 
Massichusetss Acriculvumal Collere...... 1. scccece ccc coeee us sucieememenenis ss one 536, 575 106, 447 
Piaesaclingetes Institnte ol echnology..-.-----scscso-ececnccnc nope dee---= 055 hoe ---- ccc 545, 500 
Miginiean A oriculiuralCGuegp ......0.--.sascen ences weenss --nepeee ees cs sane! 329, 611 10, 060 
Colleges of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of Minnesota) ....--..|..--.-.-----).-0--+0--- 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colloge of Mississippi.-......----.:2.-----e eeeene 339, 611 10, 000 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi....-.....---------- 56) 467m eerie beoes 
Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of Missouri) -...... 500 | 90, 325 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy... ccc. ccesecnccncccs conc ceceneene- 85, 090) | nee 
Industrial College of the University of Nebraska Bera 
Witiyerathyiot INGV ONS cme oye wena voce oe we ee ee eed oe eee pees es oe = 4 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts........-.0---++---- 31, 800 63, 100 
Rutgers Scientific School (Rutgers College) ............0.20e+-esececee Bo cone wal) ov ma ne came eer 
Colleges of Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, etc. (Cornell University) .---.-----.++-|---.---5---- 90, 000 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of North Carolina)........... 15, 500,40. ee eee 
Ohio StakewU niversity Seer eeee eee ss scces cuca cecse eset e Pee emerener conse 205, 593 828, 060 
Oregon State Agricultural Collere. - 2... ccecnn sie enone anes ete eres. 20, 500 50 
Pennsylvania State C ollevemes:. © seemeee-- <sceeee es sons eeeeeeeeeme eee eeec ce. cs 192, 000 1, 500 


Agricultural and Scientific Department of Brown Univorsity .......--2-eee--0: lence asics hice ecscete : 
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TABLE 50.—Appropriations and bencfactions to land grant schools—Continued. 


| Stato 


:. | Benefac- 
Name of college. | appropria- ~’r, 
tions. | tions. 

South Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of South | elif OO Water cree eenests 

Carolina). 
Cla peouivouetty and South Carolina Agricultural College and Mcchanics’ In- |.....-...-.-)----s0--0- ; 

stitute. 
University of Tennessee and Agriculiural and Mechanical College...........-- (Pepe egencasd possceon se 
State Agricultural and Mchanical College of Texas...........2..--see2eee- eee 333, 787 17, 912 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural College....--..--eeenecnnn ences 8) GO I boopocades 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College......-.....-..--220e--nnncoenecee 72, 183 28, 009 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute..-.. 0.2... cee eee eee ene ee nena 10, 329 875, 645 
Agricultural Department of West Virginia University 
WallecovoreArtan (University Of WASCONSIN) <.....00<c-case=cs cose cnueesceeas|esse <a sie= fe Geese 


EQUIPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGES. 


The Special Report on Industrial Education in the United States, issued by this 
Office in 1883, contains a full report on the equipment of agricultural and mechanical 
colleges to that date. In order to ascertain the improvements in the farms, build- 
ings, apparatus, etc, made since that year, an inquiry was addressed to the college 
presidents asking for further information on the subject. Some of the colleges re- 
ported fully. Jn the case of those not answering the inquiry the catalogues were 
consulted for the particulars desired. The following is asummary of the information 
furnished directly by the presidents or gathered from the printed documents : 


ALABAMA STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 
[From letter of Prof. O. D. Sinith, secretary of faculty.] 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, was organized in 1872. ‘The en- 
dowment derived from the sale of the land scrip is $253,500, yielding an annual in- 
come of $20,280. The college had no other income, except incidental fees, and re- 
ceived no aid from the State until the year 1885. That year the State Legislature 
appropriated $30,000 to repair and furnish the college building and equip the agri- 
cultural, mechanical, and scientific departments. An annual apropriation was also 
made of one-third the net proceeds of the tax on commercial fertilizers, for the estab- 
lishment and support of an experiment station and a mechanic art laboratory. In 
1887 an additional appropriation of $12,500 was made for further equipment of the 
mechanical and scientific departments. 

June 24, 1887, the main college building was burned. The trustees immediately 
provided for rebuilding it and for the erection of a chemical laboratory. The latter 
is about complete, and the main building will be completed during the next scholas- 
tic year. 

In the endeavor to carry out the provisions of the land grant act, the college has 
become a distinctive school of industrial science or polytechnic institute. It offers 
three degree courses for undergraduates leading to the degree of bachelor of science 
(B. Sc.), requiring four years for their completion: (1) Course in chemistry and agri- 
culture; (2) course in mechanics and engineering; (3) general course. There are 
also two partial courses, each requiring two years for their completion: (1) agricult- 
ure; (2) mechanics. Laboratory instruction constitutes an important feature in the 
work of the college, and is obligatory for all students. 

The facilities for this are as follows: In agriculture, a farm of 226 acres, on which is 
the State experiment station. The students of agriculéure accompany the professor 
in the field, garden, conservatory, stock yard, where lectures are delivered in pres- 
ence of the object discussed. The mechanic-art laboratory consists of two shops: 
the first, 90 by 50, contains the wood and the machine shop; the second, 72 by 36, 
the forge and foundry, all fully equipped. 

The power for running the machinery of this department is furnished by a twenty- 
five horse power Harris-Corliss engine. A steam pump, heater, and indicator form a 
part of the steam apparatus. The course in shop work extends through three years: 
first year, carpentry, turning, and pattern making; second year, moulding and cast- . 
ing in iron and brass, forge work in iron and steel; third year, machine work and 
steam and mill engineering. All students are required to take the first year’s work 
in the shop at least 6 hours per week. Special students take 12 hours per week 
throughout the entire three years. 
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The chemical laboratory is a separate two story building, 60 by 43, with a one story 
annex, 57 by 36. Thecost, including furnishings, was about $20,000. Itcontains the 
students’ laboratory to accommodate 60 students in analytical work, the State chemi- 
cal laboratory, two balance rooms, an oftice, library, apparatus room, and a large lect- 
ureroom. The engineering department is fully equipped for field and office work. 

The departments of physics and natural history will be provided with laboratories 
in the new college building, and offices and efetinent for printing and telegraphy. 

All students are required to take technical drawing for two years. 

The experiment station has been organized in accordance with act of Congress, with 
the following corps of directors: (1) president of the college; (2) agriculturist and 
director; (3) chemist and vice-director; (4) physiologist, animal and vegetable; (5) 
botanist ; (6) entomologist and meteorologist; (7) first and second assistant agricul tu- 
ralists ; (8) first and second assistant chemists. Work will begin at once on the station. 

Notwithstanding the fire the college has maintained its patronage, and is growing 
in public favor. 


ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Farm.—The farm consists of 160 acres of land, 120 acres of which are susceptible of 
cultivation, of which 60 acres are actually under cultivation. A Jarge and commo- 
dious barn has beeu built and the farm has been very well equipped. 

Shop.—The shops of the department of mechanic arts and engineering are in the 
basement of the university building and consist of the following rooms: wood-work- 
ing room, finishing room, forging room, foundry, metal-working room, engine and 
boiler room, tool room and a washroom. Each of these rooms contains a full com- 
plement of machinery and tools necessary for instruction in the various departments. 

Laboratories.—The chemical and mineralogical laboratories have been greatly de- 
veloped by the addition of appliances, etc. 


COLLEGE OF MECHANIC ARTS, ENGINEERING, ETC., UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Shops.—A valuable addition to the equipment of this college was made by the erec- 
tion of a mechanical laboratory It is designed to offer facilities for tests and experi- 
mental inquiry and comprises a machine shop, carpentry and pattern shop, shop 
for fine work, steam-fitting apparatus, foundry and blacksmith shops, engine room, 
and experimental laboratory. These shops are supplied with the latest improved 
machinery and tools. 

Laboratories.—The assaying laboratory is very well equipped and the appliances 
are of the most approved pattern. 

The metallurgical laboratory has been erected and is now being equipped out of 
the appropriation made for this purpose by the Legislature. 

Miscellaneous.—The students’ astronomical observatory has been constructed and 
equipped out of the Legislative appropriation of $10,000 made for that purpose. 


COLORADO STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Shops.—Additions have been made to the machinery in the machanics’ shop. 
Laboratories.—The chemical laboratory has been enlarged and provided with more 
suitable and efficient appliances. 
pee cen cue new conservatory has lately been built and now contains 10,000 
plants. 


FLORIDA STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The first annual catalogue of this college was published in 1886. The trustees have 
acquired by donation aud purchase more than 100 acres of land suitable for agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and ornamental purposes, lying within the corporate limits 
of Lake City. A commodious building has been erected and farm buildings, equip- 
ments, etc., have been added. The college has acquired a large and costly museum 
of natural history and mineralogy. 


GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS (UNIVER- 
SITY OF GEORGIA). 


_ Laboratories.—The only improvement mentioned in the catalogue of this institution 
is the addition of appliances in the new laboratory. 


NORTH GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Laboratories. —A valuable philosophical and chemical apparatus has been added to 
the appliances, and is used in the department of natural science. 
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WEST GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


This college was established as a branch college of the State University by an act 
of the General Assembly, approved September 28, 1881. The main building was com- 
pleted in 1884 at a cost of about $10,000. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


Shops.— An addition to the mechanical hall has lately been built, and is used as a 
blacksmith shop. It contains sixteen forges with anvils and tools, and a cupola for 
melting iron. 

The following additions have been made to the appliances: machinery and tools 
for the machine and carpenter shops, at a cost of $4,000; a testing machine of 100,000 
pounds capacity; a large dynamo with variety of apparatus for electrical measure- 
ments. 

Laboratories. — Full equipments for the zodlogical and metallurgical laboratories 
have been provided, while the botanical laboratory has been enlarged. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


Shops. —The new mechanical laboratory is wholly occupied by the school of me- 
chanics and engineering. It contains nearly 11,000 square feet of available floor 
space. The main portion of the building is occupied by 2 recitation rooms, 2 drawing 
rooms, and an oftice. In the wings of the building are a wood-working room, a 
foundry, a forge room, and a machine room; and connected with these, an engine 
room, a tool room, and a coatroom. The wood-working room contains 20 benches, 
11 lathes for turning, a grindstone, a circular saw, and a scroll saw. The foundry is 
equipped with a cupola furnace for iron, a crucible furnace for brass, 4 core oven, 
and a full supply of sand, flasks, and moulders’ tools, The forge rooin contains 12 
forges, 12 anvils, and 12 sets of smithing tools. The machine room contains 7 screw- 
cutting machine lathes, a machine planer, a shaper, a milling machine, a grindstone, 
2 vertical drilling machines, a speed lathe, and an emery grinder. 

Laboratories.—A new testing and experimental laboratory has been organized, and 
large additions to the apparatus of the physical laboratory have recently been made. 


IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Shops.—The new hall for the department of civil and mechanical engineering is a 
substantial brick building, and furnishes all necessary accommodations for these 
rapidly growing departments, including power, machinery, and tools for working in 
iron and other metals. 

Miscellaneous.—The new office is a substantial two-story brick building for the use 
of the board of trustees, the president, secretary, and treasurer. The veterinary 
buildings, costing $10,000, comprise a building for the offices and class-rooms of pro- 
fessors in this department, and a hospital with all the modern appliances for the treat- 
ment of diseased animals. 


KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


farms.—One of the farms of this college has been enlarged from 170 to 215 acres, 
so that the two farms now contain 315 acres. A new experimental barn was erected 
at a cost of $4,500, and a cattle shed and corn crib at a cost of $1,100. Numerous, 
important, and very expensive additions have been made to the stock of farm ma- 
chinery during the past few years. 

Shops.—A number of additions have been made to the machinery and tools for use 
in the mechanical department. 

Laboratories.—An appropriation of $1,500 for steam-heating apparatusin the chemi- 
cal laboratory was wholly used as contemplated, in providing steam heat for the build- 
ing and the various heating apparatus required in connection with the uses of the 
building, including drying closets and evaporating hoods. 


MAINE STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


Shops.—The new shop, built during the summer of 1883, is equipped for instruction 
in three departments of mechanical work, viz, filing, forging, and working in wood. 

Laboratories.—Valuable additions have been made to the apparatus and appliances 
of the chemical laboratory. 

Miscellaneous.—TLhe entire herd of cattle, numbering 51 head, was exterminated in 
the fall of 1885 on account of the appearance in it of a contagious disease. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


Farm.—The farm has been greatly improved by clearing and draining during the 
last few years. A corn crib, with a capacity of 2,800 bushels, has been built at the 
north-west corner of the barn, while the entire lower floor of the barn has been re- 
paired and rearranged. An ice house for use in connection with the dairy, of a ca- 
pacity of 100 tons, has been annexed to the farm-house. 

Laboratories.—The entire apparatus aud appliances of the laboratory have been 
replaced, and several thousand dollars have been expended in the pnrchase of models 
and apparatus in the departments of physics and natural history 

Miscellaneous.—The new south dormitory and agricultural hall, replacing that de- 
stored by fire, February 4, 1885, and the chapel-library building, are in every way 
convenient and adapted to supply wants long felt. 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLE“E. 


Shops.—The State Legislature of 1885 appropriated $17,000 for the establishment of 
a, department of mechanic arts, with shops for working in wood and iron. The new 
building, erected for this purpose, furnishes a large lecture room, a mechanical labo- 
ratory, a draughting room, and a blue print room. In this building there is a complete 
blacksmith shop and brass foundry. There is also an iron-working shop, furnished 
with an engine and all appliances necessary to a compiete shop. The Legislature of 
1887 appropriated $3,000 additional for the extension of these shops. 

Laboratories.—The Legislature of 1885 gave $7,486 for the purpose of building and 
equipping a veterinary laboratory, and the Legislature of 1887 gave $5,000 for build- 
ing a horticultural laboratory. 

Afiscellaneous.—A new armory and drill hall has lately been erected, the Legislature 
of 1885 having appropriated $5,000 for that purpose. 


MINNESOTA COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS (UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA). . 


Farm.—A new experimental farm of 250 acres of valuable land is located between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. The regents erected a complete set of buildings and 
equipped them with a full complement of stock, implements, and machinery. 

Shops.—The college of mechanic arts building has been erected quite recently. It 
has two stories, with a high basement, and a one-story wing to the rear. 

The basement of the new building is occupied by the testing laboratory, machine 
and vise shop, and wood-working shop; the wing, by the engine and boiler room, 
forge shop, and foundry. 

These shops are equipped completely with tools from leading manufacturers, which 
represent the best American practice. Each shop will accommodate 10 students at 
a time. , 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Farm.—The farm now contains 1,750 acres of land, of which 600 acres are under 
cultivation. <A full outfit of stock, implements, and machinery has been provided by 
the trustees. 


MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI). 


Farm.—The State of Missouri failed for a long time to make any provision towards 
equipping the farm of the college. Ata recent session of the Legislature the follow- 
ing appropriations were made: For sheds, tool-houses, and hog barn, $1,000; for cat- 
tle and sheep barn, $5,000; for dairy, ice house, and repairs, $2,000; for two cot- 
tage houses, $1,200; for the purchase of sheep of the various breeds, $500; for the 
purchase of swine of different breeds, $250 ; for the purchase of breeds of cattle, $3,500 ; 
for the purchase of horses, tools, etc., $2,000; for experimental work, $2,000; for stu- 
dents’ labor, $1,000; for horticultural building, $1,300, 

Shops.—In the new improvements of the university a magnificent workshop with 
power has been provided. 

Laboratories. —The State has appropriated $5,000 for a veterinarian’s laboratory and 
apparatus. 


MISSOURI SCHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY (UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI). 


Taboratories.—The new chemical laboratory has been in use one year. It contains 
the following apartments: The quantitative laboratory ; the qualitative laboratory ; 
directors’ laboratory ; lecture room; assay laboratory and weighing room; a quanti- 
tative and qualitative evaporating room; preparation room ; a supply room; and two 
basement rooms. 
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INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Farm.—The farm has been greatly improved during the last few years and the cattle 
yards rebuilt. An additional corn crib of 500 bushels capacity has been built. 

Laboratories.—The new chemical laboratory was completed _in 1886. It measures 
132 feet in length by 65 in width, and is three stories high. On the ground floor isa 
large general laboratory, in which 80 students can be provided with conveniences for 
work at the same time. Adjaccnt to this laboratory are roomsfor storage of apparatus 
and chemicals, and for assaying, combustions, and distilling. On the second floor is the 
qualitative laboratory, accommodating 32 students, a small lecture and class room, a 
special analytical laboratory, a room for analysis of gases, and the necessary store 
rooms. On the third floor are the large lecture room, a quantitative laboratory, a 
library and balance rooms, a professor’s study and laboratory, store and apparatus 
rooms. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS (UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA). 


Laboratories.—Among the recent improvements is a new laboratory, well arranged 
for all the needs of general, industrial, and agricultural chemistry. It includes rooms 
for qualitative and quantitative analysis by students, and private laboratory room 
for the professors. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Laboratories.—An appropriation of $2,500 has been recently expended in procuring 
additional apparatus for the mechanical laboratory; and the same amount in equip- 
ping the laboratory of agricultural chemistry. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 


Shops.—The new building, which is now occupied by shops, was completed in Feb- 
ruary, 1886. It is divided into four main compartments, viz, carpenter shop, wood- 
turning room, forge room, and machine- shop. Besides these, the attic of the engine- 
house is used ‘for alumber-room. Each of the shops has been fitted with a full com- 
plement of tools and machinery. 


TEXAS AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE. 


Farm.—During the years 1883-84, there were erected on the farm, a new barn, cost- 
ing about $1, 800, and cattle sheds costin g about $1,200. Provision has been made for 
erecting creamery buildings and a residence for the farm superintendent. 

Shops.—A_ brick machine- shop was erected during the year 1883-84 at a cost of 
$4,500. Provision has also becn made for an extension of the shops for additional 
for es. 

Bor ‘atories.—The chemical and physical iaboratorics have recently reccived im- 
portant accessions of apparatus. 

Afiscellaneous.—A new building, “Pfeuffer Hali,” for the accommodation of addi- 
tional students, was reported to “pe ready for occupancy by sa vegtiee 5, 1887. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


In 1884 Science Hall, one of the targest and most necessary buiidings, was destroyed 
by fire. With it were destroyed much scientific apparatus and collections of great 
value. The Legislature of 1885 provided in large part for the reconstruction of the 
building and for the addition of such other buildings as were necessary to place 
the university upon a lasting foundation. As a result of this action, a chemical 
laboratory, a new and commodious machine-shop, boiler-house and appurtenances, 
and a new science hali lave been erected. In 108? the Juegisiature provided funds 
and directed the regents to establish an agricultural experiment station. The chemi- 

cal laboratory of the station has been eradually previded with a good working out- 
fit of apparatus. 
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List of agricultural and mechanical colleges whose work cannot be separated from that of 
the State universities of which they are departments. (See Table 44.) 


Location. Name. 

Berkeley dete scence---- College of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, Engineering, and Chemistry 
(University of California).  - . 

AMOR), (CD sossaccneceueeoese CeO rets ee College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of 

eorgia). 

Baton Rouge, La .......-...- Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Minneapolis, Minn........... College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (University of Minnesota). 

Columbia, Mo ..............- Missouri Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of Missouri). 

AGING OMMMENIG DT e2-)- ee << = 6)- <> Industrial College of the University of Nebraska. 

IRGINO, GY soaseasonoceeoennad University of Nevada. 

Chapel Hill, N. C...........-- Agricultural and Mechanical College (University of North Carolina). 

Colambus, Ohio .........-+-. Olio State University. 

peo vtleneG, iy L. soe vee ese cay Agricultural and Scientific Department of Brown University. 

Columbia, S. © =. ..2...-c---- South Carolina College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts (Univer- 
sity of South Carolina). ‘* 

Knoxville, Tenn ........-...- University of Tennessee and Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Burlington, Vt...--.-.....00- University of Vermont and State Agricultural College. 

Morgantown, W. Va..-...-.. Agricultural Departmert of West Virginia University. 

Madison, Wis......-....5---- College of Arts (University of Wisconsin). 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE NOT ape WITH THE NATIONAL LAND 
NT. 


NOTES FROM CATALOGUES. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Storrs Agricullural School, at Mansfield, is purely an agricultural school. The full 
course of study requires 2 years, of 3 terms each. The school possesses a farm of 170 
acres well suited to the purposes of instruction. The last State Legislature appro- 
priated $9,000 for the erection of a new laboratory and a barn. The former, which is 
nearly completed, is a one-story building, with attic for storage. It is 35 feet wide 
and 64 feet long, and very complete in its arrangement. The entire cost will be 
$7,000. The appropriation for the barn is $3,000. It will be a plain, substantial struc- 
ture, 40 by 80 feet. 


DAKOTA. 


The Agricullural College, at Brookings, provides 2 courses of study, viz, a course 
in agriculture for young men, and a course in domestic economy for young women. 
These courses include the usual literary and scientific studies that lead to the bachelor 
of science degree. In addition, one industrial study or occupation is required each 
term. The college has just come into possession of a half-section of improved land, 
which, with the 80 acres given by the people of Brookings, constitutes a tract of 400 
acres for college campus and practical farming. The college buildings are three in 
number, viz, college hall, which contains finely equipped Jaboratories for experi- 
mental purposes; the ladies’ dormitory, and the gentlemen’s dormitory. Finely 
equipped shops for wood and metal work have been provided. 

The Dakota School of Mines, at Rapid City, wasopened February 17, 1887, for a special 
course in assaying, etc. Four professorships were established, and a number of stu- 
dents presented themselves and were in attendance until the close of the term. The 
school has established three full courses of study, viz, mining engincering, civil en- 
gineering, and a gencral scientific course. The school of mines building proper is a 
commodious brick structure, 3 stories in height. The laboratory building is 2 stories 
in height, and is 138 by 60 feet. Itis not attached to the college building proper, 
but stands 200 feet distant from it. 


INDIANA. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, at Terre Haute, offers 3 courses of study, viz, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, and chemistry. A course in electrical engineering 
will soon be added. This, like the other courses of this richly endowed institution, 
will be placed upon an excellent footing as regards professors and material equip- 
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ment. The shops for practical work comprise a wood shop, a machine shop, a forge 
room, a brass foundry, an engine and boiler room, and an engineering laboratory. The 
academic building is a brick structure, 4 stories high. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, at Cambridge, offers 4 courses 
of instruction, viz, a course in civil and topographical engineering, a course in chem- 
istry, a course in natural history, and a course in mathematics and physics. The 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of Harvard College led to the 
first reunion of the graduates of this school which has ever been held, and at this 
meeting the future of the school was most earnestly considered. Three plans were 
suggested. In his report for the current year, the dean, W. 8S. Chaplin, expresses his 
preference for that of concentrating the work of the school on the one subject of en- 
gineering. 

Bussey Institution of Harvard University, at Jamaica Plain, gives systematic instruc- 
tion in agriculture, useful and ornamental gardening, and stock-raising. The farm 
belonging to the institution and upon which the school buildings are situated com- 
prises 200 acres, 

Tho Worcester Polytechnic Institution, at Worcester, offers courses of instruction in the 
following departments, viz, civil engineering, mechanical engineering, chemistry, 
physics, and drawing. The capacity of the shop has recently been nearly doubled by 
a gift of $13,600. The shop contains an engine and boiler room, blacksmith shop, tool 
room, draughting room, painting and finishing room, work rooms equipped with tools 
and machinery, and other auxiliary rooms. 


MICHIGAN. 


The State Mining School, at Houghton, was first opened for instruction on Septem- 
ber 15, 1886, with 3 professors and 24 students. The course of study embraces 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, mining and mining engineering, and such other 
branches of practical and theoretical knowledge as will conduce to the end of 
enabling the students of this institution to obtain a fall knowledge of the science, 
art, and practice of mining, and the application of machinery thereto, Tuition is 
free to all bona fide residents of the State. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The Industrial Institute and College for Women, at Columbus, was opened October 
92,1885. The design of the institution is threefold: (1) To confer a thorough gen- 
eral education. (2) To give the best normal training, together with teaching and 
practice in kindergarten. (3) Totrain pupils in the various industria] arts. The 
buildings occupied by this institution were donated by the city of Columbus to the 
State, and have been repaired and improved so as to conform to the uses for which 
they are intended. 


MISSOURI. 


The Polytechnie School of Washington University, at Saint Louis, offers 4 courses 
of study extending through 5 years. They are, a course in civil engineering, in 
dynamic engineering, in chemistry, and in mining and metallurgy. During the year 
under consideration, a metallurgical mill has been erected in connection with the de- 
partment of mining and metallurgy for the sampling of ores and mineral substances, 
the testing of ores, etc., on a commercial scale. The mill is equipped with a complete 
set of machinery. The university is supplied with finely equipped laboratories for 
the study of physics and chemistry. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Chandler Scientific Department of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, provides a 4 
years’ course, at the completion of which the B. 8. degree is conferred. This course 
is intended to qualify young persons for the duties and employments of active life. 
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The Thayer School of Civil Engineering, at Hanover, is a department of Dartmouth 
College, and aims to provide an exclusively professional training for young men who 
may desire instruction of an advanced character. The course is essentially ‘ post- 
graduate,” and extends through 2 years. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Stevens Institute of Technology, at Hoboken, is purely a mechanical engineering 
school. It offersa 4 ycars’-course, at the completion of which the degrce of M. E.is 
conferred. The institute is provided with a machine and carpenter shop, an iron 
and brass foundry, and a blacksmith shop, each of which is fitted with a full com- 
plement of toois and machinery. 

The Newark Technical School, at Newark, was opened on February 9, 1885. The 
course of study comprises instruction in mathematics, drawing, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, extending over 4 years. This schoolis designed to give mental training to men 
who are already well advanced in some: line of manual art. The State appropriates 
annually from $3,000 to $5,000 towards the support of the school. 

The John C. Green School of Science, at Princeton, is a department of the College of 
New Jersey. It provides a course in gcneral science ond a course in civil engineering, 
atthe completion of which the dcgrees L. 8. and C. E. are conferred. Laboratories 
with experimental apparatus have becn provided in order to familiarize the student 
with the practical part of the profession which ho is studying. 


NEW YORK. 


The Cooper Union Free Night Schools of Science and Art, in New York, provide 
courses of study in scicnce, art, stenography, type-writing, telegraphy, drawing, 
modelling in clay, designing, etc. The building occupicd by these schools has been 
practically reconstructed at a cost of about $275,000. 

The School of Mines of Columbia College, in New York, offers seven parallel courses 
of study, viz, mining engineering, civil engineering, metallurgy, geology and pale- 
ontology, analytical and applied chemistry, architccture, and sanitary engineering. 
Each of these courses occupics 4 years. ‘The plan of instruction includes lectures and 
recitations; practice in the different laboratories; field and underground surveying; 
practice and study in mines, mills, machine-shops, and foundries; reports on mines, 
industrial establishments, and field geology. 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, now offers two courses of study—a 
course in civil engineering and a course in natural science—each of which covers a 
period of 4 years. During the first 2 years the courses are identical, but during the 
last 2 years the course in natural history embraces less of higher mathematics and 
more of natural history, chemistry, and geology. The main building is four stories 
in height, and contains fuli suites of recitation, lecturc, and drawing rooms, the 
cabinet of natural history, and the library. The Winslow Laboratory contains the 
metallurgical laboratory, the cheinical laboratory, and lecture, recitation, and appa- 
ratus rooms. : 


OLIO. 


The Industrial and Art School of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, in Cincinnati, pro- 
vides instruction under 3 departments, viz, mechanical department, architectural 
department, and artistic department. This is an cvening school, where instruction 
is given free of charge. 

The Case School of Applied Scicnce, at Cleveland, offers five regular courses of study. 
Each course requires 4 years for completion, and for proficiency in any of them the 
degrce B.S. ig conferred. The following are the courses, viz, general course, civil 
engineering, mathematics and astronomy, physics, and chemistry. The Case School 
building, to which the school was transferred in September, 1885, was burned on 
October 27, 1886. The trustees and faculty of Adelbert College generously offered 
rooms and appliances for carrying on the work of the school, and recitations were 
resumed on the following Monday, work having been suspended but 3 days. The 
rebuilding of the burnt structure was begun at once, and a temporary laboratory was 
erected for immediate use. Instruments and apparatus were procured for the class- 
rooms and laboratories, and the work of the classes proceeded with comparatively 
little interruption. 
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NSYLVANTIA, 


The Pardee Scientific Depariment of Lafayette College, at Easton, is designed for 
those studeuts who wish to study mainly the seiences, history, and ‘the modern lan 
guages, and for those wishing to prepare for professional work in eivil iene 
mining engineering, and chemistry. 

The Franklin Institute, at Philadelphia, is designed for the promotion of the me- 
chanie arts. ‘The instruetion consists of a course of lectures on subjects of a seientifie 
and teehnieal character, 30 or 40 of these leetures being delivered each year. Mem- 
bers’ tickets admit to these leetures, and members have the privilege of receiving 
admission tiekets for friends. A sehool of instruetion in drawing, “embracing the 
mechanieal, architeetural, and free-hand branehes, has been maintained since the 
foundation of the Institute. The tuition fee in the drawing school is $5 per term of 
16 weeks. 

The Spring Garden Institute, at Philadelphia, maintains sehools in two distinct 
departments — art and meehanieal. Hach department has night and day elasses, the 
former being intended for apprentiees, boys learning trades, and boys and girls still 
attending the publie sebools. The art dep artment includes all the drawing and 
painting “elasses and the elasses in modelling. ‘The meechanieal department ineludes 
the mechanieal sehools in wood and metal, the drawing classes attached thereto, and 
the elasses in metallurgy and ehemistry. 

The Towne Scientific School of the University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, offers 

5 technical courses of instruction covering a period of 5 years. The courses are chem- 
istry and mineralogy, metallurgy and mining, civil engineering, dynamical engineer- 
ing, and mechanieal drawing and arehiteeture. 

Instruetion in the Wagner Free Institute of Science, at Philadelphia, is given by a 
course of free leetures on seientifie and teelmnieal subjeets. 

Lehigh University at South Bethiehem eomprises two schools—the sehool of general 
literature and the school of technology. ‘The former offers 3 distinet eourses, ViZ, 
the elassieal eourse, the Latin-scientifie course, and a eourse in seienee and letters. 
The sehool of technology ineludes 5 distinet conrses, viz, civil engineering, mechani- 
eal engineering, mining and metallurgy, eleetrieal engineering, and chemistry. 
Ample opportunity for practical work is afforded by the laboratories and. work-shops 
of the University. 


SOUTIT CAROLINA, 


The branehes of study taught at the South Carolina dfilitary Academy at Charleston 
are grouped under the follow: ng departments, viz, mathematies and English, physies, 
seienee, history, belles-lettres and ethies, modern languages, and military science 
and tactics. No degrees are eonferred by this institution. 


VERMONT. 


Norwich University, at- Northficld, is 2 military, seientifie, and elassieal sehool. Five 

regular courses of study have been established, as follows: Civil engineering, archi- 

tecture, eheimistry, seienee, and literature, and 2 course in arts. At the completion 
of any of these courses, the appropriate bachelor’s degree is conferred. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Virginia Military Insitinte, at Lexington, offers besides a regular academic 
course, special courses in general and applied chemistry and eivil engineering, one of 
whieh may be cleeted by students of the first and seeond elasses. These coitses are 
so arranged as not to disturb the class standing in the academic eourse, equivalent 
studies being supplied to maintain the established value of the academic degree 
Cadets whio suecessfitlly accomplish either of the speeial eourses reeeive in adaiion 
to the aeademic derree, the degree of bachelor of seienee or of eivil engineer. 

The Polytechnic Institute, at ‘New Market, offers preparatory, aeademie, and eol- 
legiate courses of study. At the eompletion of the last named, the degree of A. B. or 
©, E. is conferred. 
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REMARKS UPON TABLES 52 AND 


Table 52 presents the summarized statisties of 32 sehools of seienee not endowed 
with the land grant. Of these, 8are department schools or colleges embraced in larger 
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rganizations; the remainder are independent foundations. Their work is generally 
organized on well-defined lines, and can easily be expressed in tabular form. 

The total income reported for the year, 12 schools not included, is $631,279. Of this 
sum, 24 percent. was derived from productive funds, 21 per cent. from tuition fees, 
39 per cent. from State appropriations, and 16 per cent. from other sources. 

On account of the varied character of the institutions here classed together, the sta 
tistical information is supplemented by brief descriptions of the individual schools, 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE UPON COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 
FOR 1875-76 AND 1885-86. 


Table 54 presents a comparative view of attendance at colleges and at both col- 
leges and scientific schools for the years 1875-76 and 1885-86, and the ratio which 
such attendance bore to the population at those dates. 

The populations have been estimated from the data furnished by the United States 
census of 1870 and 1880, and the statistics showing attendance, as specified, from the 
reports of this Office. Students in preparatory courses or departments have not been 
included. 

Considering the institutions involved in the discussion, it will be seen that there 
was a decrease of 9 in the number of colleges reporting attendance in 1885-86 as 
compared with the number in 1875-76, and an increase of 10 in the number of scien- 
tific schools. The attendance upon the smaller number of colleges in 1885-86 ex- 
‘ceeded the attendance in 1875-76 by 7,072, or 27 per cent.; the attendance upon both 
colleges and scientific schools increased by 8,950, or 25 per cent. ; whilst the increase 
in the estimated population was 11,355,972, or 25 per cent. 

The comparative view of the relation of students to population for the years selected 
is presented by States and by geographical sections in Columns 12, 13, 14, and 15 of 
the table before us. The statistics, as tabulated, show increase in the number of 
students as compared with the population for colleges alone and for both colleges and 
scientific schools in the North Atlantic and North Central Divisions of the country, 
and decrease in the three remaining sections. 

Many considerations are suggested by this view; the most important pertains to 
the statistics themselves. Do they fairly represent the situation? If they do not, 
the failure is attributable to the want of accuracy in the returns made to the Office, 
or to the failure of institutions to make any returns. 

With respect to the first-named source of possible error, it can only be said that an 
examination of the returns for the years intermediate between 1875 and 1886 confirms 
the statistics reported for those years. 

With respect to the second source of error, it is evident that a number of colleges 
reporting at the earlier date failed to do so at the later date. Some of these have 
suspended operations; others, finding it impossible to maintain the college standard, 
have assumed the work of secondary schools; a few have not furnished recent infor- 
mation. While the number of these lastis not large, their omission is to be regretted 
in an inquiry of this kind. 

As regards the country at large the conclusions here established must be approxi- 
mately correct. If any State or section is misrepresented it is hoped that the addi- 
tional data required to do justice to the same will be immediately forthcoming. In- | 
deed, one great purpose of the inquiry, carried so far as the material at hand permits, 
will have been served if this illustration of its importance in settling questions of 
public moment shall induce greater care and promptness in replying on the part of 
those by whom the facts must be supplied. : 

In considering the relative status of the geographical sections of the country, as : 
shown in Columns 12, 13, 14, 15, it should be remembered that the two Southern sec- 
tions have a large colored popnlation which is scarely represented in college attend- 
ance. Comparison between the ratios here given and those published in De Bow’s 
Review as early as 1857 will naturally occur to many minds. F 

The latter estimates were for 29 States, considering the white population only. The 
conclusions established by De Bow’s figures are placed in comparison with the fore- 
going in the folowing summary, the same States being included in both sets of ratios : 
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De Bow’s table is given in full, p. 734. ‘ 
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COLLEGES AND SCIENTIFIC 
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T34 EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 
TABLE 55.—Ratio of college attendance to the white population in 29 States in 1857. 
[From De Bow’s Review, 1857, p. 517.] 
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CHAPTER X. ° 
PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


The chief particulars of the current record of the professional schools of the United 
States, as reported from the several States and Territories, are presented in the sum- 
maries of the tables. 

Considering the country by geographical sections, the totals appear as follows: 


TABLE 56.--Summary of slatistics of schools of theology and law, by geographical sec- 
tions, for 1886-87. 


Schools of theology. Schools of law. 
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TABLE 57.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, by geographical sections, for 
1886-87. 


Schools of medicine. 
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In the Report of the Bureau for 1885-86 attention was called to the fact that the 
faculty of Harvard had laid before the Academic Council a plan for the abridgment 
of the college course by those students who go from college directly into one of the 
professional schools of the university. The subject was made a special order for the 
December meeting of the Academic Council; and, in consequence of the discussion 
which then took place, a committee of. nine persons was appointed to consider the 
whole question of the relation of the degree of A. B. to the other degrees conferred 
by the university. That committee made their report to the Academic Council at the 
close of the year 1886-87; and the Academic Council have now recommended to the 
college faculty that, in the interest both of the professional schools and of the graduate 
department, some reduction be made in the requirements for the degree of A. B, 


I.—SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of theology (in- 
cluding theological departments) reporting to this Bureau each year from 1877 to 
1887 inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of professors and number of students: 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882, ; 1884. | 1885. | 1886. ; 1887. 

| | | rr | anil aan eee 

Number of institutions....-- 124 125 133 142 144 145 146 152 142 145 
Number of instructors. ...... 564 layeeiye 600 633 624 712 750 793 &03 867 
Number of students......... 3, 965 | 4,320 | 4,738 | 5,242 | 4,793 | 4,921 | 5,290 | 5,775 | 6, 344 | 6, 306 


TABLE 58.—Summary of statistics of schools of theology for 1886-87. 
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TABLE 58.—Summary of statistics of schools of theology for 1886-87—Continued. 
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TABLE 59.—Statistical summary of schools of theology, according to denominations, for 
1886-87. 


| Number of— | | Number of— 


| 
a | z 

Religious denominations. : 23 | s Religious denominations. Ss a 

n oo aie D Q aa 

Sih aly 3 | So | BMG 

S s rs 3 3 3 

‘3 ) 2) 2 3s | 2 | 8 

oa) — Q DM A 7) 
JE DUISK oc9 9 SORE OO eS e Seon 19 | 107 1,014 } Congregational ..........-..-. il 66 378 
Enc epsanliSh. ccc se csence cscs 2 an 18 aU eOmMiViergaliSitiees sac. cease ce ec 3 22 61 
ivoman Catholic .<.--...-...-- ae LOU GOSMF sWiunilita ciate cleo -tejcie sera = 4 il 7 30 
PRAT ING Tee = 2-55 52 < ctwleisieinisi= = = iy ge) [DL SUsIZe) | COMBE OBNT - cccocadsoaroee scsee: 6 18 236 
Methodist Episcopal ..-......- LO LON) G45 a) Reforme deere ccc cca cece ccm act! 5 15 73 
Methodist Protestant .....-..- aie 10 26 || Reformed (Dutch).......cc0-- 1 6 22 
Methodist Episcopal, South.. B\|, 207 || Associate Reformed.......... 1 | ES ae 
German Methodist Episcopal.. 1] ea) ei) || LUSASCreLRIMER 6555 GcqasGeocscaDe 4 30 152 
Wesleyan Methodist .......... it 5 20 United Brethren..........---; 2 9 65 
“PRESIDY UEIIE IN cake ccs oe ae eres 14 | SE a9 Mle w sheers masses = <<< sc ccis =| 1 | Secode 
Cumberland Presbyterian ..... 2 19} 327 || Evangelical Association...... 1 4 9 
fnited Presbyterian .......-.-. 2 ele 65 || German Evangelical.......... 1 3 82 

Reformed Presbyterian.-...... 1 | 8 22 : —_—— 
Protestant Episcopal .......... | 12} 68] 286 GO| saatod CEAEe ee ee | 145 | 867 | 6, 306 
! 
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ST. VINCENT’S SEMINARY, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


The following account of St. Vincent’s Seminary, Germantown, Pa., is furnished by 
the president, Rev. James McGill. It illustrates the character of a number of semi- 
naries in the United Staies which combine collegiate and professional instruction in 
such a manner as to make it difficult to give them exact representation in the tables, 

The seminary, as such, holds no real estate nor funds. Itis supported by an assgo- 
ciation of Catholic clergymen for the purpose of giving a select number of young men 
an opportunity to pursue a course of study in literature, higher mathematics, modern 
languages, philosophy, and theology. For admission an examination is required 
which would entitle the applicant in any well-conducted college to the A. B. degree. 
The course of study embraces a period of eight years; each scholastic year consists 
of forty weeks. 

The. entire number of students for the scholastic year 1886-87 was 25; and the 
classification—9 in theology, 6 in philosophy, and 10 in the two years’ preparatory 
course, which consists of an exhaustive review of previous studies in English, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and mathematics. The study of higher mathematics may be 
continued during the two years’ course of philosophy, and, if the needs of the student 
demand it, during the first and second years of the theology course. All the students 
are required to follow both the classical and scientific courses. The language of the 
class during the last 6 years of the course is Latin. 

The library contains from 11,900 to 12,000 volumes. The institution has never re- 
ceived any State or municipal appropriation of any kind. Tuition is free for all whe 
pass the examination for admission. The professors number 6, 


PROGRESS. DURING THE DECADE. e 


As in the case of similar tables, the comparative statistics of schools of theology 
from 1877 to 1887, inclusive, simply show the relative numbers reporting to the Office 
in the successive years. 

The details as recorded during the period indicated show further the degree of per- 
manency in institutions, and the positive increase in their numbers. 

From a comparison of the detailed statistics of 1877 with those of the current year, 
it appears that of i24 schools tabulated at the earlier date, 91, or 73 per cent., are 
still found in the table. 

Ten of the remaining 33 have ceased to exist, and 23 have made no recent report. 

Thirty-two schools which were in existence prior to 1877, but did not report at that 
date, are now reporting. Of the remaining 22 schools found in the table for 1886-87, 
4 had just begun operations in 1877 and 18 have been opened since. 

Of the 91 schools which reported in 1877 and in 18s6-87, 12 failed at one of the dates 
to report the particulars required for comparative study; the remaining 79 show in- 
erease during the decade of 31 per cent. in the number of instructors; 30 per cent. 
in the number of students; 55 per cent. in the number of volumes in libraries; 65 
per cent. in property valuation; and 42 per cent. in productive funds. 

The 91 schools whose permanence and vigor are attested by the statistical record 
have been the recipients ef liberal and repeated benefactions. So far as reported to 
this Office, the total of money gifts and legacies to schools of theology during the 
ten years under review was $6,697,210. Of this amount 91 per cent. went to the 
schools in question. 

The present relative importance of the same schools may be judged from the fact 
that they include 73 per cent. of the instructors and 73 per cent. of the students re- 
ported from schools of theology. Forty-two of the number report their productive 
funds, the total amount being 93 per cent. of the total productive funds in the table. 

The 22 schools whose operations are limited to the ten years under review include 
10 per cent. of the instructors and 10 per cent. of the students in the table. 

From this analysis it is evident that the schools which have reported irregularly 
represent but a small part of the entire provision for theological instruction, and do 
not greatly affect the general bearing of the statistical record. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS ORGANIZED SINCE 1876. 


Table 59 shows the relative position of the various religious denominations in re- 
spect to the number of schools which they maintain, and the number of students 
attracted to them. 

The 22 schools organized during the decade are distributed among twelve denom- 
inations. The Baptist, Lutherau, and Methodist Episcopal Churches have contrib- 
uted 4 schools each. ‘ . 

The first named include 23 per cent. of the instructors and 23 per cent. of the stu- 
' dents reported from the new schools; the second, 14 per cent. and 19 per cent., 
respectively; the third, 14 per cent. and 16 per cent., respectively. The financial 
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resources of the new schools are not fully given, only 15 of the 22 reporting even 
their property valuation. Of the entire amount, viz, $434,000, 31 per cent. is owned 
by the four Baptist schools, 20 per cent. by three of the four Lutheran schools, 22 per 
cent. by three of the Methodist Episcopal schools, and 23 per cent. by one school 
under the auspices of the Protestant EpiscopalChurch. Productive funds are reported 
fiom seven only of the new schools. In these, as in all theological schools whose 
invested funds are small, special contributions from churches and individuals form a 
large part of the income, tuition fecs being low, and in many cases remitted ontirely. 

Six of the 22 schools established since 1876 are for the education of colored students. 
One of the most important of these is the Gammon School of Theology at Atlanta, 
Ga., which was organized in 1883 as a department of Clark University. Beginning 
with an attendance of 2 students, it closed its first year with 19, and bas steadily 
increased in numbers year by year, reaching in the current year a total of 57. 

Among the favoring conditions attending the origin of the school, not the least was 
the gift of twenty thousand dollars by Rev. E. H. Gammon, of Batavia, I. The 
erowth of the institution, and the rapid extension of its field of influence, with the 
corresponding demand for enlarged facilities, have prompted him recently to propose 
a munificent addition to the endowment, which will establish the school on a firm and 
permanent basis. The only condition imposcd by Mr. Gammon, in unfolding his plan, 
was that the school should be made an institution of a purely theological character, 
entirely independent of any other instituticn in its organization and government. In 
accordance with his views, the official connection of the school with Clark University 
was dissolved in April, 1887, and it was piaced on an independent basis, 
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TasLE 60.—Statistics of schools of theology for 1886-87 ; from 


Location. Nam6, President or dean. 


1 2 3 4 
| 
1 | Selma, Ala..... heseede Theological Department of Selma Uni- | Rev. Charles L. Purce, 4. B...... 
velsity. 
2 | Talladega, Ala........ ace Once Department of Talladega | Rev. Henry S. De Forest, p. p... 
Jollege. 
3 | Tuscaloosa, Ala....... Institute for training colored minis- | Rev. C. A. Stillman ............- 
ters. 
4 {| Oakland, Cal...-...... Pacific Theological Seminary .-.....-. Rev. J: A. Benton, D.D...... 2... 
5 | San Francisco, Cal.. San Francisco Theological Seminary.| Rev. George Burrowes, D.D..... 
Gale Wenver, Col .2..s...| Matthews Hall”... ese ccct sees: -| Rt. Rev. John F. Spalding, D. vd. 
7 | Hartford, Conn....... Hartford Theological Seminary Soe Rev. William Thompson, b. D. 
8| New Haven, Conn.... Theological Department of Yale Uni- | Rev. Timothy Dwight, pb. D., 
versity. LL, D. 
9 | Washington, D. C.... es Department of Howard | Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., LL. D.. 
niversity. 
Hp Washington, D. C....) Wayland Seminary...5-.........-.2.. Rev. Geo, M. P. King, 4.M....... 
HS pAtianta, Gao.s-<5.-- Gammon School of Theology......... Rev. W.P. Thirkield, B.D. ...... 
12 | Atlanta, Ga.....-...-. Theological Department of Atlanta | Rev. Samuel Graves, D. D.. ee 
Baptist Seminary. 
Wale Macon, Giecccs.----c- Theological Department of Mercer | Rev. James G. Ryals, D.D..... 
University.* . 
14] Bourbonnais Grove, | Theological Department of St. Via- | Rev. M.J. Marsile, c.s8.V........ 
: teurs College, 
15 | Chicago, [ll...... -eee-| Chicago ‘{heological Seminary.....-. Franklin W. Fisk. .c225. 3-E eee 
nGa|e@licaron Wie... ccs McCormick Theological Seminary of | Rev. Le Roy J. Halsey, bD. D., 
the Presbyterian Churen. LL. D. 
1 | Chicago, Iil....... ~---| Western Theological Seminary...... Rt. Rev. W. E. McLaren, 8. T. D..; 
18 | Kureka, Dl .....-...- Bible Department of Eureka College | Curl Johann..............-..... 
19 | Evanston, Il......... Garrett Biblical Institute -.-........ Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, D.D....... 
20 | Evanston, Dl......... Ne cee and Danish Theological | Rev. N. E. Simonsen, A. M., B. D..) : 
_ schoo | 
21 | Evanston, Ill......... Swedish Theological Seminary*. Rev. Albert Ericson............ } 
22m eG alonawelllmecmes secs Theological Department of German. | Rev. Fr. Schawb, A. M-oseeese eee 
English College. | 
23 | Galesburg, Tll........ Theological Department of Lombard | Rev. N. White, PH. D...........- 
University. 
24 Webanon, Divo... ...- Theological Department of McKen- | Rev. W. I. Swahlen, A.M., PH. D.| 
dree College.* 
25 | Morgan Park, MMe. o Baptist Union Theological Seminary | Rev. G.W. Northrup, D. D., LL.D. 
26 Naperville, i Union Biblical Institute.............. Bishop J.J. Esher.............. 
27 | Rock Island, Il....... Augustana Theological Seminary. . Rev. LT. N. Hasselquist, D.D..... 
28 | Springfield, eae Concordia SOMINALY cee --cesee ee Prof, A. CracMer .-.....seeem 
29 | Upper Alton, Iil...... He tpg Department of Shurtleff | Rev. A. A. Kendrick, D.D....... 
College 
307 Wheaton, Tl. .....3... Wheaton Theological Seminary...... Lemuel N. Stratton........ 0.206 
31 | Fort Wayne, Ind...... Concerdia Collegé... 2. -co2s-.a-e cen George Schick. ......2.. 5290s 
32 | Greencastle, Ind...--. School ot Theology of De Pauw Uni- | Alexander Martin, D.D., LL.D... 
versity. 
SomPe lero, lin eereteear oe ae Department, Union Christian | Rev. L.J. Aldrich, A. M., D. D.... 
ollege. 
34 | St. Meinrad, Ind...... St. Meinrad’s Ecclesiastical Semi- | Rt. Rev. Fintan Mundwiler, 
) RDG 0. 8. B. 
35 | Muskogee, Ind. T..... Theological Department of Indian | A.C. Bacono, A. M.--..--0------ 
University. 
86 | Beloit, Iowa.......... Norwegian Augustana Seminary..-.. rof. D. Lysnes o 200 See eee 
37 | Davenport, Iowa...... eo ceicel Department of Griswold | Rt. Rev. W.S. Perry, D. D., LL. D- 
sollege. 
38 | Des Moines, Iowa..... Bible Department of Drake Univer. | G.'T. Carpenter, A. M.....-.....- 
sity. 
39 | Dubuque, Iowa.....-- | German Presbyterian Theological | A.J.Schleger, D,D .........---- 


School of the Northwest.* 
*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1885-86. 
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1867| Baptist.....| 8]...] 90/.:..| 22) 2] 325,000, 5,000|..... 75, 000} 250, 000, 25, 000! 50,000, 14 
1876| Ev. Ass’n..| 4|...) 9] 1).--.|...| 3] 150)...... A 20,000, 2, 4001......- Waa 
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a Total receipis. 


b Also reported in college table. 
e Same as college faculty. 


e Certificates. 
Jf Diplomas. 
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TABLE 60.—Statistics of schools of theology for 1886-87; from replies 


ame, 


Lo¢ation. Natne. 
i 2 

Mit. Pledsant, Yowa....| Germhn College......-....-seecs ees 

Oskaloosa, Iowa...... Papi Department or ‘Oskaloosa Col- 
ege. 

Danville, Ky.......... Danville Theological Seminary ......- 

Lexington, fivouscaosh College of the Ne ei LE 

| Louisville, Ky ........ Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 

nar, 

New Orleans, La.-.... alte; Haven School of Theology 
(New Orleans University). 

New Orieans, La...... Theological Department of Leland 
University. 

New Orleans, La...... Theological department of Straight | 
University..* 

| Bangor, Me........-..] Bangor Theological Seminary.....--.- 

Lewiston, Me....... '.-| Bates.College Theological Seminary... 

| Baltimore, Wl. ds Centenary Biblical Institute.......--- | 


Baltimore, Md 
Emmittsburg, Md.... 


Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice 
and St. Mary’ 8 University. 

Mount St. Mary’s eclesiavtioal Sem- 
inary. 

Scholasticate of the Congregation of 


| Iichester, Md......... 
the Most Holy Redeemer, Mount 
St. Clement. 
Westminster, Md..... Westminster Theological Seminary .. 
55.1 Woodstock, Md....... Woodstock Collegoss 2 «cee << ~ an <i 
Andover, Mass....... | Andover Theological Seminary....... 
Boston, Mass .......-- | Boston University Schoolof Theology. 
Cambridge, Wass =. Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Cambridge, Mass .....| Episcopal Theological School....-...- 
College Hill, Mass . Tufts College Divinity School........ 
Newton Centre, Mass. | Newton Theological Institation ...--.. 
AUrian, Mich... ...-.. | School of Theology (Adrian Coilege).| 
Hillsdale, Mich erat \incoeee Department of Hillsdale | 
ollege. 
Holland, Mich .......-. | Western Seminary of the Reformed 
‘a Church of America. : 
Collegeville, Minh....| St.John’s University (ecclesiastical 
course). 
Faribault, Minn ...... Re as Divimity SUA0ol .....< 0. <. 
Minneapolis, Minn....| Augsburg Seminary.-...........------ 
Red Wing, Minn...... Red Wing Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary. 

Jackson, Miss ........ wacksoniCollece <ao seer eene = eee 
Cape Girardeau, Mo ..| St. Vincent’s College and Theological 
Seminary. 

St. Louis, Mo ...-......| Eden College Memos asco sco deoteot 

St. Louis, Mo....:.... Concordia College (seminary) pect ae 

Warrenton, Mo....... Theological Department of Central 
Wesleyan College. 

Crete, Nebr.......-..- Gorman © Congregational Theological 

eminary. 

Santee Agency, N: ebr. Theological Institute.................| 

Bloomfield, N.J-:.:.- -| German Theological School of New- | 
ar 

Madison, ONG! cop. cee | Drew Theological Seminary* ........ 


New Brunswick, N.J.| Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America. | 

Prioceton, N..J....... Theological Seminary of the Presby- | 
terian Church. 


a Also in College faculty. 


| Rev. C.C. Everctt, Do peeeeeeee=s 


| Louis Haeberle 


President or dean. 


Rev. John Schlagenhauf, A.M... 
R. H. Johnson, A. M......----- aoe, 


Stephensy erkes . <select 
Robert Graliam~=.-. soso 
Rey. James P. Boyce, D. D., LL. D- 
Rey. L..G. Adkinson 
Rey. Marsena Stone, D. D---...-. 
Rev. R.C. Hitchcock, A.M...... ¢ 
Rev. Levi L. Paine, D. D..-....-. 
Rev. Oren B/Cheney, D. D.-....- 
Rev. W. M. Frysinger, D. D.- 
V. Rev. A. Magnien, 5.8.,D.D... 


Rev. Edward P. Allan 


Rev. Eugene Grimm...........- . 


RCV. clade Wink DtiD steele tetas 
Rev. Peter O. Racicot, 5. J.....-- 
Egbert C. Smyth 
William Ff. Warren, 8.1. D...... 


Rev. George Z. Gray, D. D 

tov. Elmer 1. ‘Capen, D. D. ose 
Alvah Hovey....-----.:-2+--ee- 
D.S. Stephens, A. M 
George EF’. Mosher, A. M.......-.- 


Rev. N. M. Steffens, D.D....---.- 

Rt. Rey. Alexius Edelbrock, 0. 1 
S.B. 

Rt. Rev. H. B. Whipple, D. D. ---- 


Prof. George Sverdrup....- ee 
O.S. Meland 


Rev. Charles Ayer.- PEA i 
Very Rev. P. V. Byrne, c C.M. 


Profs Weide? ....../. aa 
Rev. Herman A. Koch, D. D....-- 


Rev. William Sness...-.-..- eee 2 


Alfred L. Riggs, principal 
| Rev. ‘Charles E. nox, D. D, 


| Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D., LL.D. | 


Rev. S. M. Woodbridge, 'D.D., . 
TL. sl , 
Rev. W.H. Green, D. D., LL. D.-- 


b Includes term bills to the amount of $3,343. 


* From the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1885-&6. | 
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as OE Sie ee Oh aa eu a 
4 5 G|7|8| 9 |L0a2 22) 13 | 24 45 | 16 | 27 | 18 | 49 |20 
1873 MET oo. 24. 3 1| 6 3] 6 1 4} 325) 240] 50] $15, 000 $20, 000] $1, 500]......- 6] 40 
“ii Christianessy 2 e-e| pols o||- ~~ 4 | SOL E Oe eae deel Le Se ae | Pee et Be oent! eaetion a cox 41 
1853) Presb ...... 4) 4/10) 6G! 0! 0} 110,000}  50| 10] 16,000) 179, 000| 10,500)......- ee] 22 
1877 Christian ..| 3 3107} 6] 16, 1| 4| 2,000! 500] 100)........ 40,000] 3, 000] $5, 000!....} 43 
1859 Baptist..... 7 1/125 72! 9) 4) 8] 8,560! 1,000! 100) 155, 000] 255, 000! 12, 500). 35,000| 9] 44 
| 
e79M. E ....-.- Fog ic VD YE lJ Ce) ey | ae ee | ge catalan) 500|....] 45 
1871 Baptist..... AAI Leen 1 CO0.2. a. tee ee iol ee 46 
1870) Cong ......- JURA et Eee Oe (ee ee LOOM. os ga oa eaee oe | 5 Ae PC eRy Po ocee. ---| 47 
1816 Cong....... 5| 4 33 4 g)...| 3114,500!......} 225) 75, 000 200, 000] 13, 000/......- gl 48 
1870; Free Bapt..| 6)...| 26 6 ti 0) Se eS eae ae SOE ee oe ce 6] 49 
ieg2| M, B....... iu liede Ree) Gey) Ee 3| 1,500} 200; 300) 30,000, 16, 000]....... 15, 000....| 50 
ol) 0 ene 19|..4220) 7] im 626, O0U. 22.4)... Es, | Saeeiee oeere ee 0 40] 51 
fees) B.C......-¢ 27| 0}...|---. 4 7|10, 006! 2, 000)....- ff50,-000|..2 0 nece| meee ee 2. A Sele 
| 
CCAR. Coo. .0i “is ee i) ee | 611,800, 500) 728 80, 000..-----4eeesee-feneeee ge. |e 
| | | 
1882| Meth. Prot .| ‘7/..-) 16)....) 3] 3 3 1,600) 100) 50) 5, 000)..--.--.]------- 200) 2] 54 
soa) R. C....---. Oy ee 0 EA. leo, Oo0tT0, Sade, B00). 2s u|..--...c\iseeme d Q)....| 55 
1808) Cong....... 11} 9 61] 46....1 5 3.45, 000 16, 000/1, 068) 225, 000. 825,000] 52, 500).......)----] 56 
edgy M. i... 14, 2) 99| 63) 12] 6 3-4! 5,000|...... A wel 150, MOU ooo... 2 2 ee 11] 57 
1819 Non-Sect...| 9 7 “| LR Shh or, C00)... ON cite. 2... 380, 673/626, 396) 1, 057 4 58 
i | 
| Ag60UE. B.....--4 6...) 17] 10 4! 1) 3) 5,000} 2, 509/21, 060) 300,000! 100,000: 5,060, 9,500} 1) 59 
) 1869, Univ....... 11) 1) 37] 5 4 Oe elk . eet "ee § eel ae 4 60 
1825| Baptist..... 8) 0) 69 46 16) 0} 318,500} 2,000] 400] 128, 729] 588, 142) 19, 294|......- 2 61 
: 1878) Meth. Prot.| 3]..-| 10}....!.... SIS... gl), << ae Le Meech. ae | ee. a0 62 
| 1873| Free Bapt..| 5| 4 52 1)....\... 3) 7, 060).....- a a a ee | 2, 000)....| 68 
1967| Reformed ..|. 2} 3) 9| 9] 4...) af......]......[.....(.-...--- 30,850) 1,300!......- c4) 64 
; } 
1854) RAC.e.. 3.0 a STA -ea| ee Peale tI a ee eee i, oe. | 6.2. A eles 65 
| 160|| P. T.......% ™ Ina 4) SV O| 68h G S00Le. cae... 68, 000) 143,000, 9,500) 3,000, 5) 66 
1869| Lutheran ..| 4 2|...)...-| 10) 301 3] 1, 000|..._.. Re 75,000} 60,000, 4,000|....... 10, 67 
1879) Lutheran ..| 2.:.| 21} 16)..../...| 3 “ Le: 50} 85, 000)..-2+2-. Moa 3,000, 4| 68 
' 4 
1877) Baptist-..... Ue N20) ee ee | Ss) See (eee ooo 30,000))........ | 36 See 2... 4/769 
1844) R. C......-. Mest Oo! Bl...) 1], GO, GOO JOG) wool. ae. Mo... Bee oe sea9) 20 
| 
. 1850| Ger. Ev ....| 3)-.-| 82)....| 39 0] 3! 2,378/  300)..... 0 | oe | 9,954) 39, 71 
| 1830, Lutheran ..| 6)... 95, 8i) 32...) 3) 5,235] 2,€80| 400] 250, 000| 0 Gk...2 veal 72 
1864 Ger. MH... | 289 61] 1 1) 4 8, 600)...... ee ed | 30,000) 1,800) 1,700) 1) 73 
1878 Cong. .....- i 1/10} 0} 4 0} 6 500, 300! 0] 5,000 8,000] 600) 1, 200)... wd 
1870, Cong....... 2, BUIEAD er Bree |Sae ae nae cle Bae * De ee - aed | i See Preece hed J 0, 75 
1869 Presb ...... 4, 11123) of 5] Of 3) 8,000)......]....- 18,00! 36,000! 1,400; 6,500) 5 76 
| | 
1867 M.E........ 13}...| 97) 36} 23]...].... l18, 000 10, 000)....- 300, 000|...-.--- | eee G0, 000' d26\ 77 
1785, Ref.(Dutch)| 6 5) 22, 15} 6| 0) 3139, 000) 7,033] 791] 800, 000] 350, 000) 18, 000 | 6 78 
ay Presb ...... uy 6152] 182} 57| 4 ht 785 17, 088 74 ssf \ 2-2 veda At dee e57, 79 
| 
c Certificates. e Certificates of graduation. 


d Fourteen of these arediplomas. 
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TABLE 60.—Statistics of schools of theology for 1886-87; from replies 


Location. Name. 


I 


South Orange, N.J.... 


Diocesan Seminary of the Immact- 
late Conception. 


Vineland, N.J...... --| College of the Sacred Heart and 
Theological Seminary. 

albegany, IN. VY. sc... St. Bonaventure’s College........-.... 

Auburn, N.Y .c-s-.=-- Auburn Theological Seminary........ 

Wanton Nap erncn <1. Canton Theological Seminary b....... 

Hamilton, N.Y ......-. Hamilton Theological Seminary...... 

Hartwick Seminary, | Hartwick Seminary (Theological De- 

INXS. partment). 5 

New York, N. Y......- General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Csurch. 

New York, N. Y.......| Union Theological Seniinary........-. 

Rochester, N. Y....... Rochester Theological Seminary...... 

Stanfordville, N. Y.--.| Christian Biblical Institute........--. 

Suspension Bridge,! Seminary of Our Lady of Angels..... 

AXe . 

Syracuse, N. ¥..-<..0: St. Andrews Divinity School..... dence 

MRO Wen Ne Noe o> saces <a St. Jeseph’s Provincial Seminary ..... 

Charlotte, N.C........ Theological Department of Biddle 
University.b 

Conover N.C...-..++- Pitwolecical Departmoat ef Concordia 

ollege. 
Raleigh, N.C......-.--| Theological Department of St. Au- 


gustine Normal School. 

Theological Department of Shaw Uni- 
versity. 

Theological Department of Trinity 
College.b - 

Theological Department of German 
Wallace College. 


Raleigh, N. Cc esp eecane 
Trinity, N. (OL Ae oareece 


Berea, Ohio. ........-- 


Cincinnati, Ohio......-. Hebrew Union College............---- 

Cincinnati, Ohio....... Lane Theological Seminary........... 

Cleveland, Ohio....--. St. Mary’s Theological Seminary...... 

Columbus, Ohio....... German Ev. Lutheran Seminary...... 

Dayton, Ohbio.......... Union Biblical Seminary. .-.-........-. 

Gambier, Ohio......... Theological Seminary of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Ohio. 

Oberlin, Ohio.......... mer nent of Theology (Oberli:a Col- 
ege). 

Springfield, Ohio.....- Mvittenberg Seminary....--<...----<=. 

pit Ohionseeer eee Heidelberg Theological Seminary..... 

Xenia, Ohio..........- United Presbyterian Theological 

: Seminary of Xenia. 

pllegieny, Pas.esee sas Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 

Allegheny, Pa...-..--- Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Allegheny, Pa......--. Western Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

IBOAtLY:, Pa teecavicsae se Theological course in St. Vincent’s 
College. b 

Bethlehem, Pa........ Moravian Theological Seminar7...... 

Hrceland me aeeeressetes Theological Department of Ui:sinus 
College. b 

Gettysburg, Pa....... Theolovical Seminary of the General 


Synod of the Lutheran Church in 
the United States. 


a Diplomas. 


President or dean. 


Rev. William P. Salt, A. M....... 
Very Rev. E. H. Porcilo, 8. P. M.. 


Fr. Joseph Butler, 0.8. F.......- 


Rev. 8. M. Hopkins, D.D......... 

Rev. Isaac M. Atwood, D.D.-.... 

Rev. Ebenezer Dodge, D. D., 
LL. D. 

Rev. James Pitcher, A.M., prin- 
cipal. 


Rev. Eugene A. Hoffman, D. D... 


Thomas S. Hastings, secretary... 
Rev. Angustus. LI. Strong, D. D... 
Rev. John B. Weston, A. M., D. D.. 
Very Rev. P. V. Kavanaugh 


W..D, Wilson. ..<. 22. sees) eee 
Very Rev. Henry Gabricls, D. D.- 
Rev. So Mattoo, 17) Dy. 2-2 


Rev. J.C. Moser, A, M..... ines 
Rev. Robert B. Sutton, D. D 
Rey. H. M. Tupper, D. D.-.22-0 
Jie Hy EOL tin anieesmyernevetatete BP Sot: 
Rev. William *Nast, D.D 
Dr: Isaac Me Wise... -.. - acter 
William H. Roberts, clerk 
Rev. N. A. M 
Rev. M. Lov, D. D 


Rev. G. A. Funkbouser, D. D..... 
Rt. Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D . 


zoneose 
weceeere sees enenee 


Rev. James H. Fairchild, D. D..-. 
Rev. S)AJOrt) D. D.-- eee 
Rev. J. H. Good, D. D 
Rev. James Harper, D.D......--. 
D. B. Willson 


Rev. D. R. Kerr, D. D., LL. D 


ewoeees 


Rev. W..H..Jeffors, D. D., LL. D..-- 
1); Block; A. M.,|0.8. B...e serene 


Rev. Av gustns Schultze...--.... 
Rev. J. 1. A. Bomberger, D. D...- 


' Rev. M. Valentine, D. D., LL. D...- 


b These statistics are for the year 1885-86. 
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1821) Presb ...... 6} 5 50! 42] 14) 9] 3 |16, 000).-..-. | 190; 200, 000| 512) 066 $17, 855} $6, 398 a14| 33 
1858| Univer..... Spe ndan 2 Ato. 7, 800) © 300}4..24) 50, 000K. .-.-8.].5.--4 1,500, @4) 84 
1819] Baptist..... a) 48, 23/ 15....| 3 |18, 500] 2, 500) ii 100, 006} 200,000, 10, 000|....... 0) 85 
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} 
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1881, Lutheran... i 0 RC) ay ee 7{ 100 1g V2. 5, ood ae Ae 200'..-.| 95 
| 
a 15 eee a i OhISHe ON Ch’ Ol) SR). SCOR 7 10@8 2.1) He... NRE PE Comes Aw. ~.| 96 
al Baptist. ....) 7 ae 40).--. 0 a Lae [.----8 ieee) HR ee |B eco | oe 6, O0Ol--.-] 97 
| | } 
12528 Mie South)| M..4142)!.-..)) 12p...j).--..---.- iS. sean 30,0008 .....4: fea. <5 eco es ee 98 
i 1865) M.E........ An oad om Ue oate. Wile St mliee 0 e Ste eee 99 
: 
| 1875, Jewish...... dl...[......) a} 1] 8 [10,000] 200 2001, 30; OOUNL «gc l.caoeetee seas 1]100 
1829 Presb....... "A Sh 50l) 40)" 17) 1) S15, Oo0f... 2b --- 313, 137| 166, 509] 21, 295)....... 17|101 
Ie O..... 5. 5| 0} 38 6)....)... Gil... ANE, 75, 000) 0 0) 10, 000)... .J102 
1830 Lutheran...) 4 2) Oil) Stee ahi 4, OOOL. 4. Se fe ek be eee ee oe 8/103 
Hen. B..%.... Beowrag... 7) oh 3 Goqnee 2) 150, 24,000} 75,000] 40,000) 15,442/ 9104 
Tom eP. E.......! | 4) gee |) 38h 7, 000. eee EE eet ee Bee |e 8) 105 
| | eae 
1835, Cong....... I 2 om zi (UO (eS BCROOM Er onc:| boona meee cee | OER | BEE Or |- bose ee 
1845) Lutheran...|.10) 5,200)....|....] 10] 4 |10,000, 1, 000|..... 150,000, 180, 000, 12, 000....... 16,107 
1851) Reformed...| 2...] 18|....]....]... pe AM AL |: © ot) | Foe | Seen Os Peay | [Bee Pe 108 
1794 Un. Presb... 5 4) 28)....1 13] 0} 8 \.4,008 gcd}... 15, 000| 70, uy 5,200) 0|..-.}109 
} | 
1856 Ref. Presb... i 3| 221 20] 6 6 4| 3,000] 200)... 25,000, 50,000, 2,500, 6,555, 6 110 
| 1825, Un. Presb...| i OFS7}a..) 371 1 34) AE a.” 75, 000) 124,420) 7,322] 7,350} 10/111 
1827| Presb....... G\...| 68 63) 19|...| 317,166) 755, 87/ 165, 000' 462, 000! 27, 000|....... (d) |112 
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isd U6........ } 5) O25) ¢)...)...} 6 5, 500...... 30, 9,000, 73,000, 3,700) 3,750] 15114 
| Reformed...| 4]...| 10! 10|  6)...|.... | ©, 000) @50GN....|--+..--- Peel rere ek. 115 
1826 Tater 5) 3] 38] 37| 10 3 | ih Ai ye | 75, : 91,960; 5,036]......-|.-.. 116 


c Certificates of graduation. 
d No degrees are conferred. 
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TABLE 60.—Siatistics of schools of theology for 1886-87; from 


Name. President or dean. 


Location. 
a 2 4 
Tva||suancaster, Pa..a=..--. Theological Seminary of the Reformed | Rev. Emi. V. Gerhart, D.D .-..-- 
P Church in the United States. ' 
118 | Lincoln University, | Theological Department of Lincoln | Rev. Isaac N. Rendall, D.D .....- 
OY Pd Sy University. a 
119° Meadville, Pa,......:.| Meadville Theological School........- Rey. Abiel A. Livermore, A. M... 
120 | Philadelphia, Pa...... Divinity School of tho Protestant | Rev. Edward T. Bartlett, A.M... 4 
| Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.a 
421 | Philadelphia, Pa...... Theological Seminary of the Evan- | Rev. C. W. Schaeffer, D.D....-~..: 
gelical Lutheran Cee in Phila. 
delphia. ; 
122 | Selin’s Grove, Pa...... | Missionary Institute.................. Rey. rae Born, D.D., superin- 
tendent 
go3 | Upland, Pa....2..-.... Crozer Theological Seminary.......... Henry G. Weston ........-.. ay! 
Be4 | VillanOwa, Pa...-.... 0 Ecclesiastical Department of Villa- | Rev. F. M. Sheeran, 0.8. A. ..-.0+ 
nova College. 
125 | Columbia, S.C.=...... | Benedict Mnstitttiec... mse oss. ~< Rev. C. E. Becker, A. M.... --cusout 
126° Columbia, SCS ese Theological Department of Allen Uni- | J. W. Morris, A. M., LL.D.....+ Steal 
: versity. 
£27 | Due West,S.C........ Associate Reformed Theological Semi: Rev. W. M.'Grier, D.D.....--.-<¢ 
. nary, 
hose! Newberry, S. C........ Theological Seminary of the South Rey. G. W. Holland, PH. D.....- . 
Newberry College. / 
129 | Chattanooga, Tenn..../ Theological Department of Chaita- | Rev. E.S. Lewis, A. M.-----.---e- 
nooga University. 
130 | Lebanon, Tenn........ Theological School of Cumberland | Nathan Green, LL.D., chancellor. 
niversity. 
131 | Nashville, Tenn ...... Theological Course in Fisk Univer- | Rev. E. M. Cravath, D.D.....-...- 
sity. 
132 | Nashville, Tenn....... Theological Department of Central | Rev. John Braden, D.D ..-..--0«- 
Tennessee College. 
133 | Nashville, Tenn.......| Theological Department of Roger | Rey. D. W. Phillips, D. D.....-.-. 
Williams University.b 
134 | Nashville, Tenn....... cae Department of Vanderbilt | Rov. W.F. Tillett, D. D..-....0--- 
niversity. 
135 | Sewanee, Tenn........ Theological Department of the Uni- | Rev. Telfair Hodgson, D. D...~.. 
versity of the South. 
136 | Marshall, Tex ........ Se relgnall Department of Bishop | Rev.S. W. Culver, A, M..-..+--». 
; ollege 
137 | Tehuacana, Tex ...... Theological Department of Trinity } L. A. Johnson, A. M....-------00- 
Univer sity.a 
138 | Hampden-Sidney, Va.| Union Theological Seminary........-- Rev. B.M.Smith,D.D.,LL.p.,;clerk 
139 | Richmond, Va...-....~. | Richmond Theological Seminary...... Rev. Charles H. Corey, A. M., D.D-. 
140 | Theological Semi- | Protestant Episcopal Theological | Rev. Joseph Packard, D.D....-.- 
__ nary, Va. Seminary of Virginia. 
ae) eiraniclin WV Sse secs er MirssionellomsSe.... soleeoee eee. Seen. Rev. H. A. Mueblmeier, D.D -.-.. 
142 | Madison, Wis......... Hagher Seminary d@ ._-...-cace dee. 9s He Gageil6s. GS... .. . eee eee 
143 | Milwaukee, Wis...... Lutheran Theological Seminary of the | Rev. Ad. Hoencoke......-...+-.- 
Synod of Wisconsin. 
144 | Nashotah, Wis........ ANSTO tells FLOMSE. sas seere loco ciere ceteete Rev. George G. Carter, A.M...-.- 
145 | St. Francis, Wis ......| Seminary of St. Francis of Sales...... Very Rev. A. Zeininger ......--- 


a Thesw statistics are for the year 1885-86. 
b These statistics are for the year 1884-85. 
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1825 | Reformed...| 4] 3) 30, 25) 5] 1} 3 {10,000 2 o00|.....|.--..--. $70 aa eine vn Hides ie Ae 117 
1871| Presb... eu eee |e a ee a ee Eee ee VP 18 
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List of schools of theology from which no information has been received. 
rr rr, 


Location, Name. 
ee 

Santa Barbara, Cal ..... Sere Cueene Franciscan College. 
Middletown, Conn........ Reaceeres Berkeley Divinity School. P 
Carlinville, Il..........- sete sce Theological Department of Blackburn University. 
REQ G VAIS OVS. Be cow ens casesess Preston Park Theolegieal Seminary. 
WMNemwpOrlaans, Wa, 8... a.0cesneseccs Theological Seminary. . 
Waltham, Mass .......... Apcenacor New Church Theological School. 
Dry Grove, Miss ..... aera e Seen Bishop Green Asscciate Mission and Training School. 
Panett ie a A De Lancey Divinity School. 
alsin, NO oes nccsecseeeecents Theological Department of Livingston College. 
Warthavend, Ohid.....-.cccesrcccus St. Charles Borromeo Theological Seminary, 
Wilberforce, Ohio ........-----0c-. Theological Seminary of Wilberforce University. 
OVELDTOO Pare]. =e aen ce ccenceeo. Philadelphia Theological Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. 
OPAMeeDUTE, B00 women «sae coac-s Baker Theological Institute (Claflin University). 


Memoranda to Table 60. 
er ee ee EEE eee 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
Harrisburg, 1G een Catholic Theological Seminary ..........-...--. Closed June 6, 1886. 
Columbia, 5.C .......-. Theological Seminary of the General Assembly | Closed during 1886-87. 


of the Presbyterian Church. 


II.—SCHOOLS OF LAW. 


The following isa statement of the number of schools of law reporting to this 
Bureau each year from 1877 to 1887, inclusive (1883 omitted), with the number of 
instructors and number of students: 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. 


Number of institutions ...... 43 50 49 48 47 48 47 49 49 50 
Number of instructors....... 175 196 224 229 229 249 269 285 283 310 


Number of students.........| 2,811 | 3,012 | 3,019 | 3,134 | 3,227 | 8,079 | 2,686 | 2,744 | 3, 054 | 3,185 
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154 EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


IIIL—SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, AND PHARMACY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the number of schools of medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy reported to this office each year from 1877 to 1887, inclusive 
(1883 omitted), with the number of instructors and students: 


1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1884, | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. 


el | nn fe ff | Od 


Number of institutions...... 106 106 114 120 126 134 145 152 175 178 


Number of instructors ....-. 1,278 | 1,387 | 1,495 | 1, 660 | 1,746 | 1, 946 | 2,235 | 2, 514 2,829 | 2,98 
Number of students......... 11, 225 /11, 830 113, 321 |14, 006 |14, 536 [15,151 |15, 300 {12,921 |16, 407 |16, 366 


TABLE 63.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, and of pharmacy 
for 1886-87.—Part I. 
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TABLE 63.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, elc.—Part I—Continued. 
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TABLE 63.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, ete—Pant I—Continued. 
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TABLE 63.—Summary of statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, and of pharmacy 
for 1886-87.—Parr II, 


State or Territory. 
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I.—MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE 


CHAPTER XI. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


Table 65 presonts the results of an analysis of bachelors’ degrees, or other first de- 
grees, conferred in course by colleges for men or for both sexes, and by schools of 
science, as reported to the Office in 1885-86. 

The distribution of degrees is shown for the five geograpical sections and for the 
three classes of institutions considered. 


TABLE 65.—Analysis of bachelors’ degrees. 
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North Atlantic .... 15 1 9 } Agricultura colleges.-.f 1]10}] 0) 0 7 
Scientific schools ....... 0/29; 0| O| 36 
Classical collegos......- 99 | 41 |100 | 100 | 100 
South Atlantic .... ibe 4 3 ) Agricultural colleges... 1 | 59 0 0 
Scientific schools....... 0; 0} 0) 0 0 
Classical colleges.....-- 1 95 | 45 |100 |100 | 100 
South Central ..... 29 8 6 } Agricultural colleges..-j} 5] 55; 0| 0 0 
Scientific schools....... O}; O; O| 6 0 
Classical colleges..... «-[100 | 79 |100 |100 | 82 
North Central . ... 26; 8] 10 6 } Agricuitara colleges..-| 0| 15 | 0| 0} 18 
Scientific schools......- 0}; 6| O| 0 0 
Classical colleges....- «100 | 95 |100 /100 0 
Western....... eee 53 | 22 4 1 } Agricaltaral colleges...) 0| 3; 0| 0 0 
Scientific schools....... 0} 2} 0; 0} 100 


Table 66 presents the statistical summary of all degrees con ferred in seminaries for 
women, colleges and universities, schools of science, and professional schools, as re- 
ported to the Oifice in 1836-87. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


I. MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Purpose—Location, equip. 
ment, and course of training—Coodrdination with the other studies of the system—Cost—Results— 
Opinions of superintendents as to the advisability of introducing manual training into the public 
schools—Industrial training in schools for the deaf; in schools for the blind; in reform schools; in 
schools for the feeble-minded; in Indian schools; in colored schools—Societies for the promotion of 
manual training. IL. MANUAL TRAINING AND TRADE SCHOOLS.—St. Louis manual training school— 
Chicago manual training school—Baltimore manual training school—Other manual training schools— 
New York trade schools—Statistics of manual training schools (Table 67)—Summary of statistics of 
industrial schools (Table 68)—Statistics of industrial schools (Table 69). 


I. MANUAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The introduction of manual training as a public school study may be said to be 
yet in the experimental stage, rendering an exposition of its condition less com- 
plete and more difficult than an account of the more thoroughly organized branches 
of the system of public schools. The recent addition of the study, however, invites 
inquiry as to the objects to be attained by its introduction, the methods of accom- 
plishing them, the cost entailed, and the results; while the agitation against the 
so-claimed overloaded curriculum of the upper grades of the public schools calls for 
an examination of the manner of interpolating a study new in a twofold sense into 
that curriculum. The reports of the city superintendents and other school officials 


have therefore been examined with reference to these heads of inquiry; for no better | 


testimony, it is thought, could be obtained than that of the agents of the people at 
whose expense the new study has been introduced and is supported. 

Purpose.—In Portland, Me., the superintendent of the city schools was encouraged 
by a petition signed ‘‘by all to whom it was presented,” to ask the city council for a 
grant of $1,500 to establish a manual training school, because ‘‘ the belief is gaining 
ground in our own country, as well as in other countries, that youth should be edu- 
cated in the use of the tools of industry as well as in books; and in other cities it has 
been found by trial that this can be done during school life without impeding other 
studies.” Considerations of a fiscal nature sent the matter over fora year. The school 
committee of Springfield, Mass., say: ‘‘ It has been and will continue to be the aim 


of the committee to bring the course of study in the schools into harmony with the - 


best and most practical educational methods known, in order that the analytical, 
reasoning, and constructive powers of the scholars may be developed, that they may 
become familiar with practical things and leave school * * * ,equipped with 
knowledge * * * that will be useful to them in whatever honest occupation they 
may follow. As nearly 95 per cent. of the scholars who go out from the schools will 
from necessity become engaged in some kind of manual labor, it is important that 
manual training should have an established place in our school system.” In New 
Haven, Conn., it is considered ‘‘as a protest against the teaching of mere words, and 
makes its eloquent appeal for recognition on the ground that it supplies an element 
in education that has been almost entirely lacking.” | 

In his report for 1885-86, the superintendent of the Newburg, N. Y., schools, after 
remarking ‘“‘that drawing gives the qualifications of a good mechanic except the 
practice,” continues: “Thess views have long been held by the board of education of 
the city of Newburg, and in order more fully to carry out the ideas involved therein, 
this board has established a manual training school for the more perfect and symmetri- 
cal development of the hand andeye, A most weighty and practical reason for this 
is that by far the greater number of pupils must after leaving school get their living 
and employment by the use of their hands and eyes. * * * Primarily, the aim of 
the manual training school is to train the hands of the pupils, to give them the power 
of doing.” 


P mre 


’ 
— 
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In their matter-of-fact and otherwise very valuable report on manual training 
in the common schools, the committes on course of study and school books of the 
board of education, New York City, after noting that the leading purpose of manual 
instruction in Europe “is to foster industrial skill,” and ‘‘only incidental refer- 
ence is had in most cases to its general educational, disciplinary, and intellectual 
relations,” that ‘‘it has long been a matter of deep regret, and even of apprehension, 
that,a large proportion of our young people are growing up with a positive distaste 
for manual labor;” that the introduction of manual training ‘‘into many of the 
schools and higher educational institutions of the country, has already begun to exert 
an influence towards bringing about a better state of things;” and that a wide gap exists 
“between the kindergarten and the high school,” arrived at this, the first of several 
conclusions: ‘That the introduction of what is generally known as manual training 
would be an imprevement to our present course of study.” ‘Instruction in draw- 
ing,” they continue, ‘‘and the introduction of object-teaching have proved of the great- 
est advantage, and lead directly and naturally to those subjects and methods now 
under discussien;” and ‘‘it has come to be generally recognized as true that a certain 
amount of work, some application of mental power through the bodily powers, some 
production of physical results of thought and intention, implying the training of the 
senses, especially through the hand and the eye, are needed to produce a well-trained 
mind.” 

At Minneapolis, Minn., ‘An important reason for introducing industrial training 
into the public schools is found in the wide-spread distaste for manual labor. Serious 
apprebensions may well be aroused in view of the large number of youth growing up 
to manhood, not only without a handicraft, but even disdaining such an occupation,” 
and “ One of the practical benefits which may be expected from the introduction of 
manual training into the schools is the furnishing of superior foremen and superin- 
tendents for our various industries. The apprentice system is athing of the past. 
# * * Jn no way can men be more successiully fitted for these responsible positions, 
than by combining with a thorough intellectual discipline, early familiarity with the 
principles of mechanics and the use of tools.” In the course of his comments on the 
recent introduction of manual training in the schools of St. Paul, Minn., the super- 
intendent remarks: ‘‘ The codrdination of mental and manual training to its practical 
limit in our public schools, will foster an industrial spirit and bring to the surface, 
not intellectual strength but a genius adapted to this kind of education, That there 
isin our schools a large amount of undeveloped skill will surely be seen as soon as an 
opportunity is given, and which has heretofore been clearly demonstrated in the work 
which has already been done under the general subject of drawing.” The object at 
Omaha, Nebr., among the first to introduce manual training, is not to teach “but to 
prepare the students for greater proficiency in a trade should they conclude to become 
mechanics.” 

Location, equipment, and course of training.—In four cities the school is located in 
the high-school! building of the system, in three other cities it is situated in buildings 
of other grades. In Boston the present quarters are too small for proper instruction 
in carpentry, and on the vacation of the building now occupied by the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, the committee on manual training will ask forit. The course of 
instruction is invariably in wood-working—carpentry—given, as at Springfield, Mass., 
in 15 lessons of 45 problems, or, as at Mont Clair, N. J., in 40 graded lessons. In sev- 
eral instances the instruction is under the care of graduates of manual training 
schools, in others under a skilled mechanic who has had some experience in teaching. 
The equipment is almost invariably for about 10 or 20 students, and consists of car- 
penters’ benches and the necessary tools. Jtis understood that the course of instruc- 
tion is of 1 year, with the exception of Mont Clair where it is of 3. 

Codrdination with the other studies of the system.—Five of the seven school systems 
giving information on the subject have schools to which the students come especially 
to receive this instruction, not of course including the pupils attending schools oc- 
cupying rooms in the same building in which the manual training school is located. 
One exception is the Minneapolis course, the manual} training apparently being con- 
fined to the high school pupils, which perhaps would throw it into the category of 
manual training schools (see page 791). The classes, either 10 or 12 or 20, usually 
receive one lesson a week, generally occupying the half of a school day; at Omaha 
and Minneapolis instruction is given for over an hour daily, and at Mont Clair for the 
second and third graces for an hoursemiweekly. The pupils are drawn from the high 
school or the upper grades of the grammar schools or both, except at Mont Clair, 
where the pupils of the high school and highest grammar grade are excluded. 

Cost.—This is a vory difficult question to discuss. The word “equipment” may in- 
clude many things at one place not included by it at another, vitiating results as to per 
capita cost. Nor is this the only obstacle. In a public school the pupil or his ficti- 
tious representative ‘‘ in average attendance ” occupies the same desk every day of the 
school year; in these schools for manual training, only an hour or two every week, and. 
then gives place to another. In Boston, for instance, the total cost for the first year 
for 200 pupils was $2,500, a per capita cost of $12.50 each, but as they were divided 
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into classes of 20, receiving a lesson a week, covering a half a day, the weekly at- 
tendance of 200 under such circumstances is merely equivalent to the attendance of 
20 pupils for 5 full days; thus the per capita cost viewed in this light would be $125, 
The cost for the last school year was $7.50. It may be said that the cost of man- 
ual training as a part of the public school system should be dealt with as if it were 
a question as to the cost of grammar or geography. But, even ignoring the fact 
that the cost of the apartment in which manual instruction is given—and to which 
instruction it is wholly devoted—is not included as a part of the cost, it would be 
manifestly wrong to compare the per capita cost of a course in manual training in 
which a lesson of an hour is given daily to the same class, with the per capita cost of 
instructing the same class for half a school day oncea week. AtSpringfield, Mass., the 
equipment cost $503, or $42 per capita (8 classes of twelve each, instructed once weekly), 
and therunning expenses $3.03, based on total number instructed. AtOmaha the equip- 
ment cost $2,129, and the expenses of running about $18 a pupil, based on average 
attendance. At Mont Clair the expenses for equipment were $350, those for 1886-87 
$1,000. The New York committee, in their report already referred to, compute that an 
outfit for a workshop will cost $300, and running expenses, exclusive of teachers’ sala- 
ries, $80, to which must be added the cost of constructing or preparing a workroom, 
computed at $100. 

Results.—After giving some statistics of attendance in Boston, the superintendents 
will again be allowed to speak for themselves. 

Of the 200 boys that began the course in the Boston school for the last school year, 
49 dropped out, 33, or 17 per cent. of the whole number, from obtaining employment, 
2 from dullness in their regular studies, and 4 were expelled for insubordination. In 
Springfield, Mass., the school committee ask for an appropriation of $5,000 to extend 
the scope of the schoo} ‘‘in view of the encouraging results of the experiment,” and 
‘Cit is the testimony of the principals of the high school and grammar schools that the 
time given to manual training has not retarded the pupils in their regular studies.” In 
Mont Clair, N. J., the ‘‘ boys show great diversity of talent, some becoming in a little 
time quite expert in tool handling, while others find it much nore difficult.” In New 
Haven, Conn., ‘‘some boys were heediess and seemed to lack the power of close at- 
tention and nice execution. The inability of some to use their hands at first and 
the decided gain in manual power exhibited after a few weeks of practice, furnish 
strong arguments in favor of such training.” 

In Newburg, N. Y., it is too soon to speak of results, but ‘‘the boys take to the 
work with enthusiasm, and many of them show unmistakable signs of becoming ex- 
pert in the use of tools.” The introduction of steam power is advised, and the inten- 
tion to increase the equipment noted. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., the principal of the high school remarks: ‘ So far’as can 
be judged from the work of the past term, the school is a success, and will continue to 
be more and more useful as experience shows better methods of management. This 
course seems to attract and hold boys who would at this stage of their work drop out 
of school if such course was not provided.” 

In Omaha, Nebr., the committee on manual training says: ‘‘We can not emphasize 
too strongly the value of this system, which we believe in time will come into gen- 
eral use.” ‘‘On the whole,” says the superintendent, ‘‘ our experiment with a manual 
training department in our high school, as far as it has gone, must be considered a 
success. It has not interfered with the regular academic work, * * * and the 
progress of the boys in the mechanic arts has been satisfactory.” 

Industrial training for girls—The courses of industrial training for girls are as yet 
sewing and cooking. With the thorough introduction of “construction” work, as 
contemplated at New York and Washington, D. C., for instance, the girls will re- 
ceive instruction in the general principles governing the combination of elements 
into a harmonious whole, as well asin the specific duties of two branches of industry 
both eminently adapted to their sphere in domestic life, and also immediately useful. 
Sewing would appear to be excellently titted for introduction into the school course, 
since from itsnature the students are not required to leave the class-room while under 
instruction ; and although the superintendents of the evening schools of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., advocate the congregation of those who desire instruction into a class, their 
recommendation is based on the complaint of individual scholars of the evening schools 
that they were being retarded in other studies by the time consumed in sewing, and 
not upon any fundamental difficulty of teaching the art in the ordinary school-room. 

At Boston, where the study has been most thoroughly introduced and organized, even 
to the extent of holding weekly meetings of the sewing teachers for conference, the 
course of instruction is,in brief, as follows: After the child has been taught how to 
select both thread and needle, to thread the needle and to hold it, itis put to basting 
together a “ bag-apron,” in which to keep the work; then it is taught to back-stitch, 
to hem, and to overcast the seams of the basted apron. This method has the advan- 
tage, says the supervisor of sewing, of interesting the child, since it is employed in 
making something that itis to wear. The material is almost invariably furnished by 
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the pupil; the garment is preparcd by the teacher and sewed under her direction. 
Great interest is manifested at the homes of the children, and cases are known in 
which the child has instructed the mother in the lesson that it has learned at school. 
In a few schools dressmaking has been introduced; simple dresses, however, are 
made in all the schools. In concluding her remarks the supervisor says: 

“'Thero is no doubt that the habits formed in connection with learning to sew have 
an important influence on the life and character of the girls and of their homes, It 
may be confidently asserted that the influence of the sewing is healthful and lasting 
upon the mind and character of the pupils, and on that account, no less than for its 
material utility, it deserves the respect and encouragement of the community. Asa 
department of school work it is second to none in the success which it has attained 
and the interest it has enlisted in and out of the school-room.” 

At Philadelphia, the snecess of the instruction in sewing causcd its introduction into 
the secondary and grammar schools for girls; and the experience of two years has 
been most satisfactory. ‘‘It is believed,” says the superintendent, ‘‘ that the instruc- 
tion in this branch is more extensively and thoroughly organized in this city than in 
any other in the country. Twenty-five thousand girls are now regularly taught the 
principles and practice of sewing by a corps of thirty-two special teachers.” At 
Mont Clair, N. J., three grammar grades receive instruction in a graded course of sew- 
ing, cutting, and fitting, given to the girls in their class rooms, while the boys are 
engaged in the shops. 

The inexpensiveness of the materials (in Boston costing about $200 a year), the 
cleanliness, and particularly the simplicity of the work, permitting the pupil to re- 
main at her desk, render sewing much less difficult to introduce and maintain as a 
study than cooking, which not only requires appliances that are inappropriate to a 
school-room, but an activity that is incompatible with the order that is exacted there. 
At Boston, where instruction in cooking is more extensively introduced than in any 
other city,*there are four cooking schools, or kitchens, as they are there called. Each 
school has ten classes composed of 15 or 20 pupils, as the case may be, each class 
receiving abont twenty lessons, Taking the oldest school, instituted and as yet sns- 
tained by the liberality of Mrs. Hemenway, as illustrating the manner of conducting 
these ‘‘kitchens” and of connecting them with the usual studies of public schools, 
the course may be said to be as follows: From each of five public schools in the vicinity 
of the ‘‘ kitchen,” 30 pupils are selected and divided into two equal classes. For the 
two classes thus formed from the contingent of each school, a day of the week is set 
apart (it is presumed that in the forenoon one class is instructed and in the after- 
noon the other) for instruction. Thus the two classes of the Hyde School have Mon- 
day, of the Winthrop School, Tuesday, and so on for twenty weeks. Still using the 
statistics of Kitchen No. 1 as typical of the class, it appears that the cost of giving 
150 girls a course of twenty lessons was 284 cents a girl, or 12 cents for each lesson 
given to each pupil. Of the 700 families who have been represented at this school 
during the years 1885-87, 692 have expressed themsclves in favor of it. ‘‘ No school,” 
says the chairman of the Committee on Manual Training of Boston, ‘ established 
among us ever received such quick appreciation from all classes of our people.” 

Opinions as to the advisability of introducing manual training into the public schools. —Au 
analysis of the answers made by 16 State superintendents to an item on one of the 
Bureau’s forms of inquiry shows that 11 favor the introduction of mannal training 
into the public school system, 4 of whom and 2 others who are otherwise non-com- 
mittal think it impracticable to introduce it into the country schools; 1 considers it a 
good thing in the abstract, and 2 are opposed toit. The superintendent of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., thinks the question mercly one of expense, remarking: ‘‘It is clearly impossible 
to introduce manual training to any extent in our present class-rooms, and I do not 
think the board of education would be justified in expending any portion of its ap- 
propriations for tbe erection of work-shops so long as thousands of children are refused 
admission or permitted to attend but half a day.” The superintendent of Worcester, 
Mass, though far from questioning the utility or necessity of technical schools, is a 
determined opponent to the introduction of manual training into the public schools, 
and the superintendent of Meriden, Conn., says in his report for 1886-87: ‘‘'The tes- 
timony we have gathered from places where the experiment has been tried are far 
from satisfactory ;” while the superintendent of Joliet, Ill., recommends a middle 
course, objecting to the manual training as “no part of the public school system, and 
for several reasons is out of place as an annex to it,” but would ‘‘ encourage the pupil 
to spend part of his time while out of school in industrial and mechanical work.” To 
this end, annual ‘‘ industrial fairs” are held with highly satisfactory results. 

Drawing.—The unmistakable tendency to make drawing the hand-maiden of con- 
structive work is plainly evinced in severaj quarters. ‘The work in this department 
[that of drawing] was recast somewhat,” says the superintendent of the Troy (N. Y.) 
city schools, ‘‘by the adoption of a course which looked wholly toward the indus- 
trial featnres of the study, but preserving and continuing all the advantages derived 
from the system in uso.” “It,” [drawing] says the president of the St. Louis 
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school board, ‘‘ contributes in several ways to educate; it teaches the eye to see bet- 
ter, the hand to yield up some of its almost incorrigible obstinacy; and the faculty 
of memory is strengthened by its pursuit. As we are engaged in training some 
thousands of boys who in the fulness of time will become artisans and mechanics, 
engaged in the numerous branches of industry common to a great centre like St. 
Louis, we owe it to oursclves and to them that our well-earned credit for intelligence 
shall not suffer by any appearance of indifference here. Drawing ought to be kept 
very near to the three R’s, because it is one of the arts of expression, that one which 
is capable of depicting the worker’s thought with graphic clearness, such as no 
formula of words can always adequately do.” 

Under the caption ‘Drawing in the grammar schools as a means of manual train- 
ing,” the superintendent of the Washington (D.C.) schools remarks: ‘‘The work, as 
a whole, is included under three heads, construction, representation, and ornamenta- 
tion. In each of the above lines of work the effort is first to lead the pupil to see 
and decide, and afterwards to make or to do.” 

The new course of study in drawing adopted in 1885 by the Brooklyn (N. Y.) board 
of education is reported as eminently preferable to the old. The third feature of this 
new course is its ‘industrial application.” Although the concurrent testimony given 
above shows a marked tendency to make instruction in drawing an introduction to 
manual training, the Office has been unable to ascertain its magnitude. The subject 
of drawing is again, though incidentally, referred to in the following. 

Industrial echibits—Under the heading, ‘‘Opinions of superintendents as to the ad- 
visability of introducing manual training into the public schools,” mention has been 
made of the advocacy and adoption by the superintendent of Joliet, Ill, of industrial 
exhibits; he is not alone in his practice. At several other towns similar exhibits of 
manual work, ‘“‘realized drawing,” as the superintendent of Moline calls it, are an- 
nually made. ‘ 

The Office is not in possession of sufficient evidence to assert that these exhibits are 
the natural outcome of the exhibitions in the past of the progress of the pupil in 
drawing, and that the effort to “realize,” to materialize what has been taught as 
drawing, is a development as natural as the effort now making in several quarters to 
fill the gap that exists between the kindergarten and the manual training school, but 
the following quotation from the report of the Albany (N. Y.) superintendent would 
seem, together with hints from other sources, tu justify such a conclusion: ‘The . 
Drawing Exhibition * * * was made one of the most attractive features of the 
occasion. The scholars’ work exhibited was even more varied and extensive than at 
the last exhibition. Much interest was shown by the thousands that-.viewed the 
drawings; especially in the unusually large number of strictly industrial pieces, which 
showed to all the highly practical nature of this study, now admitted to be as essen- 
tial a part. of primary education as reading or writing.” If the interest was aug- 
mented by the representation of industrial pieces, why not still further enhanced by 
showing the thing itself. 

The opportunity of giving the public a tangible evidence of what they are accom- 
plishing is far too favorable to be neglected by superintendents. ‘‘ Exhibitions,” says 
the superintendent of Lewiston, Me., ‘‘ possess many valuable features, inasmuch as 
the publicis reached and moved by them. An interest in behalf of the public schools 
is aroused which otherwise would liedormant. * * * To encourage manual labor 
I recommend industrial exhibitions, where not only school work may be seen, but work 
performed out of school, including sewing, cooking, carpentry, etc.” 

‘¢ While there may be a difference of opinion regarding the value of these exhibits,” 
says the superintendent of Moline, IIL, ‘‘ there should, it seems to us, be only one opin- 
ion concerning the value of the training which must inevitably accompany the ‘do- 
ing’ or ‘making’ which have rendered these exhibits possible, especially if prop- 
erly planned, and accomplished with due regard to the other work of the school.” 

At Oskaloosa, Iowa, where the exhibition lasted 3 days, the handiwork of the 
pupils filled 5 rooms. The exhibit comprised articles made with tools from wood, 
drawings, needle-work, and specimens of cooking. At Joliet, Ill., where the exhibi- 
tions, inaugurated in 1884-85, are called industrial fairs, and ‘‘ the effect upon many 
of the pupils was magica},” no exhibition was held for 1886-87 owing to the preva- 
lence of sickness. At Salem, Mass., the pupils of the Bowditch School gave their 
second industrial exhibition, making a display highly creditable, though not so 
varied as the first. At Moline, Ii., 10 classes constitute the scheme of exhibition, 
which is s0 systematic and well digested as to call for insertion in full: 


Crass I. Drawing: 
A. Representative or object drawing (free-hand), All grades. 
B. Construction or working drawings. Grade 6 to high school. 
C. Decoration designsin black and white. Grado 4 to high school. 
D. Free-hand outline copy. First 3 grades. 
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Crass II. Stencil work: 
(Color effects obtained ee using paper of different colors.) Grade 5to high 
school. 
Cuass III. Scroll-saw work: 
(Patterns for wood, iron, brass, etc., cut outof Manillaboard.) Grade 3 to high 
school. 
Crass IV. Cut-work designs: 

(Paper of different colors. ) Grades1 tod. (Grades 1 and 2, paper folding and 

weaving.) 
Crass V. Outline embroidery : 
(Butchers’ linen, crash, muslin, and other materials.) Grade 2 to high school. 
(Grade 2, e embroidery cards. y 
Cuass VI. Applique work: 
(Felt, etc., in different colors.) Grade 4 to high school. 
Cuass VII. Construction: 
A. Wood joints, etc. (from plans). Grade 6 to high school. 
B. Forms made of paper and other sheet materials (from patterns). Grade 6to 
high school. 
Ciass VIII. Wood carving: 
Grade 6 to high school. 
Crass IX. Exercises in plain hand-sewing: 
. Running (unbleached muslin 8 by dinches). Grade 2. 
. Over and over (unbleached muslin 8 by 4inches). Grade 3. 
. Hemming and gathering (Lonsdale cambric 12 by 2} inches). Grades 4 and 5. 
. Patching (woolen 4 by 4inches). Grade 6. 
. Darning (woolen 4 by 4 inches). Grade 7. 
i. Button-holes (cotton and woolen, with lining, 4 by 4 inches). Grade 8. 
G. Hem-stitching (lawn 6 by6 inches). High school. 

CLASS X. Drawings, models, collections, etc. : 

Illustrating subjects taught in school (map work is included in this class). 
Grade 6 to high school. 

For the preparation « of this work the following regulations were issued: 

61, This exhibit is designed to be, in the fullest sense, a school exhibit; i. ¢., an ex- 
hibit of such work ag it is ‘possible and desirable to do in school under the direction 
and guidance of the teacher. 

“Tt comprises (a) specimens of drawing, showing the kind and variety of class 
work given as a means of training pupils to appreciate and represent form, and (6) 
specimens of created or materialized form which have for their basis a knowledge of 
drawing. 

“2. ‘The specimens handed in need not, as heretofore, be obtained as test work. 
They may be obtained under such conditions as accompany the proper teaching of 
any subject. 

“3. It is not expected (drawing excepted) that every pupil in the grades desig- 
nated will attempt to prepare a specimen of each kind of work. Some pupils may 
take up one thing, some another. 

“4, Each girl is expected to prepare a specimen of plain hand-sewing. 

‘¢5, All material will be furnished. Send to the principal or superintendent for 
such material as is needed. 

‘$6, Work should be completed ten days before close of term. 

“7, Try to get as many products for class X as possible. Here is a wide field for 
effort. 

‘¢8, The time assigned to drawing and 13 hours Friday afternoons may be taken 
for this work. his is the maximum time to be taken during the regular session. 

‘69, All specimens should be numbered according to plan of last year.” 


In OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Eon 


Manual training in the form of apprenticeship at trades (seep. 82, ‘‘ Convention,” 
abstract of the remarks of Superintendent Clarke) has long been coordinate with the 
ordinary school work in the education of the deat; the absence of the feature in day 
schools for them making such schools an exception. * Institutions having the whole 
care of children between the years of 10 and 20 owe them an industrial training,” 
says Dr. G. O. Fay.! The old system of working in the morning and in the afternoon 
of each day is being supplanted by one of two systems denominated rotating. By one, 
the pupil spends one-half of his school day in school and the other in working ; by 
the other, only one-third of the day is spent at work. Dr. Fay, in the article quoted 
from above, states that the latter plan is preferable; for while giving a reasonable pro- 
ficiency at a trade, it allows the pupil the time for school work that the pupils of the 
higher classes and the brighter scholars have felt the need of. Seven.pupils from 


1Proceedings of 11th Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, p. 224. 
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the Chicago schools for the deaf, ranging from 14 to 21, have entered the industrial 
sehool of the eity board of edueation, and ‘‘so far are holding their own’ with those 
who hear and speak;” while in Boston the pupils. of the Horaee Mann School were 
permitted to attend institutions of that city for manual instruetion. In 41 institu- 
tions giving manual instruetion, 29 provide shoemaking ; 25, printing; 15, eabinet- 
making; 12, earpentry; 12, dress-making, and 8, tailoring. Although the number 
following these and less generally introduced trades is not given, the predominanee 
of shoemaking, printing, and wood-working may be taken as indieating their adapt- 
ability as trades for the deaf. 

The object of introdueing manual training into the publie schools is mainly to sup- 
ply a correlative to the mental training they are intended to give. In the deaf-mute 

institution the object has been to make the trade learned in the institution a means 
ofsupportin after life. In hisreport to the committee of the board of direetors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution, Principal Crouter remarks that the diffieulty experienced 
by the deaf in aequiring trades does not arise so much from want of mechanieal in- 
genuity on their part as from the indisposition of employers of skilled labor to afford 

them a fair opportunity to learn them. Accurate statistics as to deaf-mutes are very 

diffieult to obtain; so much so, that the government of Holland deelined to attempt 
to colleet such information in the census of 1879. But the desire to judge of their 
work by evidences of a more practieal eharaeter than the results of the final examina- 
tion, to investigate the intricate question of heredity in deaf-mutism, and to aseertain 

if their graduates have been helpless in the community, has indueed most extensive 
inquiries on the part of the Pennsylvania Institution and the American Asylum at 
Hartford. The inquiries instituted by the first institution among its graduates as to 
the eallings they followed showed that of 119 pupils taught shoemaking or tai- 
loring (the trades prineipally taught), 34.5 per eent. followed that taught them in the 
institution and supported themselves thereby; the percentage of shoemakers being 

53, that of the tailors 19. The result of the inquiry of the Ameriean Asylum, at 
Hartford, shows that 19 per cent. of 368 of its graduates are farmers, 16 per eent. ‘are 
engaged in some business by which wood is fashioned by hand tools, and 13 per eent. 

are shoemakers ; the oceupations, mainly meehanieal, of the other half are too diverse 

for classification. The trades taught at the institution are cabinet-making, shoe- 
making, and tailoring, but the statistics do not show the relation between the manual 

instruction given at the school and the voeation followed as a means of livelihood. 

Prineipal Williams observes, however, that eomparatively few of the former pupils 

follow the trade taught them. 

In schools for the blind.—Music and the trade of broom-making stand out so promi- 
neutly, are so generally recognized as voeations for the blind, that the other oeeupa- 
tions taught are comparatively insignifieant. ‘“‘My personal experienee as a blind 
man,” says F. J. Campbell, now principal of the Royal Normal College and Academy 
of Music for the Blind, London, ‘‘and my experienee as a teaeher.of the blind in Ten- 
nessee, Wisconsin, New England, and Great Britain, prove eonelusively to my mind 
that if music, based upon a thoroughly good intelleetual training, is properly taught, 
it is worth more,in a practical point of view,than all other avoeations combined 
which are open to the blind.” In the fortieth annual report of the Indiana institu- 
tion, Superintendent Jaeobs remarks: ‘‘There is probably no attainment a blind man 
ean possess, that he can turn to better aceount in an effort to find congenial and luera- 
tive employment than the ability to repair, regulate, and tune pianos and eabinet 
organs. Good tuners are always in demand.” The experienee of the Pennsylvania 
institution and of others eonfirms Superintendent Chapin in the belief that ‘its 
[tuning] relative importance as a bread-winner is very high.” As to the ability of 
the blind to acquire this very desirable art, Director Anagnos uses no doubtful lan- 
guage: “I have repeatedly stated in my previous reports that the blind develop 
* * * a remarkable power of distinguishing the piteh and qualities of sounds; 
that asa result of this ability they aequire great profiéieney in the art of tuning 
piano-fortes; that in this ealling they labor under no disadvantage whatsoever, 
* * * ond that their work is, in many respeets, more thoroughly and satisfae- 
torily done than that of most of their seeing competitors. I desire to repeat the 
assertion * * * it does not rest upon a mere a priori reasoning, but is warranted 
by experience gathered in the field of observation and confirmed by an array of in- 
disputable faets.” ‘‘Of nineteen who have aequired the trade and have been fur- 
nished with tools,” says Superintendent Clement, of the New York State Institution 
‘fourteen are suecessful.” , 

While competent testimony shows piano-tuning to be a profession that may be fol- 
lowed by the blind with suceess in the North, West, or South, or in Europe, the 
trades taught stand upon a different basis, the loeality having mueh to do with the 
return the workman reeeives for his labor. Where the corn is eheap, asin Texas, 
broom-making is remunerative; in Illinois broom-making and eane-seating are the 
most lucrative oeeupations, and earpet-weaving has been dropped as unprofitable, 
while in Pennsylvania broom-making and earpet weaving are the most profitable, 
and cane-seating is unreliable. 
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In reform schools.—The claims of industrial education, taught in-a thorough and sys- 
' tematic manner, for recognition in this class of schools are briefly stated by the trus- 
tees of the Illinois State Reform School, who say: ‘ Boys from 13 up to 20 years old, 
who are deprived (no matter from what cause) of their liberty, should have an op- 
portunity of acquiring some trade. The large majority of men who get into State 
prison have passed the age.” The organic act of the Ohio Industrial School requires 
the board of trustees to have the pupils tanght in some agricultural or mechanical 
industry, which has been done ‘‘so far as circumstances and appropriations would per- 
mit”; but in many cases it would appear that the industrial instruction given is more 
, adapted to keep the boys from idleness or to produce revenue while in the school 
than to furnish them with a means of livelihood after they have leftit. But the tide 
is setting against ‘‘ reform schools for revenue,” to use the vigorous phrase of the su- 
perintendent of the Indiana School for Boys, and he looks forward to the time when 
the pupils of his institution can be taught “ the science and art of working in wood or 
iron,” while the superintendent of the Newark (N. J.) City Home follows in the same 
line, declaring that ‘the purpose of profit should yield to the design of reformation.” 
The board of control of the Michigan School heartily endorses and concurs in the rec- 
ommendation that some form of ight manufacturing be introduced into their insti- 
tution ‘‘as areformatory agency,” and only as such. In New York and Pennsylvania 
the contract system has been abolished and the managers of the New York House of 
Refuge ask for an appropriation to enable them toreclaim a tract of marsh in order to 
train the pupils in agriculture and horticulture, ‘‘ as best for the interests and future 
welfare of the boys ;” while the managers of the Philadelphia House of Refuge desire 
to move from their present city quarters and establish an agricultural reform school 
where farming and trades may be taught, as “it is of essential importance that chil- 
dren should have the benefits of a manual training as a reformatory factor for their 
present and future advantage.” In New Jersey tho boys have been taken (though at 
a loss) from the ironing of shirts and put to work at farming, carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing, and shoemaking; aud in New Hampshire a hosiery mill has been established in 
connection with the school. Although our reformatory schools are as yet only on the 
borderland of systematic manual training, as that term is used above, it is not be- 
cause its value as a means of reformation and of future self-support are ignored. 
The superintendents of the New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, and Cincinnati institu- 
tions are asking for the ‘‘manual training school system.” ‘The superintendent of the 
Illinois School, where the contract for making shoes is about to expire, is inclined 
to it, but fears that ‘‘ the money required to carry on such industries, with but little 
prospect of profitable return on a currency basis,is the only apparent obstacle to 
technological labor in a reform school;” while the superintendent of the Nebraska 
School has already introduced thesystem toa limited extent (at the expense of two 
of the officers), and asks not only that an appropriation be made to carry it on, but 
that the name State Reform School be changed to State Industrial School. The re- 
sults already attained in the ‘‘ Mechanical School” (a school of carpentry) of the 
Maine State Reform School ‘fully justify the wisdom of the Legislature in establish- 
ing this labor-teaching department.” 

In schools for the feeble-minded.—Nine years ago instruction in trades was intro- 
duced as a part of the school work of the Kentucky institution for this class of chil- 
dren. ‘It was an experiment,” says Superintendent Stewart, ‘‘as nothing of the 
kind had ever been tried before, and it was adopted by the board of commissioners 
after much thought and many fears.” A small carpenter and shoe shop was built for 
the boys, and a sewing-room and laundry for the girls, in which instruction was given 
in the afternoon. It was soon developed that work in the shop was an incentive to 
mental and physical effort, and applications by the children for permission to learn a 
trade had to be refused from want of accommodations. The additions to and re- 
pair of the institutional buildings are done by the boys learning carpentry, while 
the 20 boys at work in the shoe shop make shoes for the inmates and supply a demand 
at Frankfort. In a report made in 1881, after an experience of several years, Super- 
intendent Stewart remarks: ‘It has been demonstrated in our institution that some 
children who could not be taught to read or write could be taught some useful kind 
of labor.” In this report the superintendent states that the pupils in the shops are 
graded by their intelligence, the first or most intelligent class are taught carpentry ; 
the second class, shoemaking ; the third class, mattress, broom, or mop making, and 
the lowest class have been found surprisingly apt in tying brooms, making mops and 
stuffing and sewing mattresses. The girls do the sewing and a large part of the 
1aandry work of the institution. The number of inmates at the institution is kept 
down by the non-admission of idiots and the unimprovable, and the fact that ‘the sys- 
tem of instruction in the common trades enables us [the Kentucky institution] to 
send away every year almost as many as we receive, they being reasonably equipped 
ran there branches and able to maintain themselves or contribute largely to their own 
support. 

In Indian schools.—‘“‘All Indian schools should be agricultural training schools on 
the reservation,” says Agent Cramsie in a report to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
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fairs. ‘The one great and important industry which should be taught to all Indian 
boys is agriculture,” says Agent Kinney. ‘‘ We have endeavored to give agricultural 
knowledge to every pupil by our system of outing [placing the student with a 
farmer]; and to that end the apprentices in the different shops lave becn largely 
allowed to go out on farms,” says Superintendent Pratt of the Carlisle School, im his 
annual report. Without admitting that the only road out of savagery lies through 
herding or agriculture, Superintendent Pratt urges against the objection that trades 
are taught that can not be utilized, that ‘‘there is scarcely a mechanical pursuit 
that does not directly minister to agricultural success.” The enactment of the law 
providing for citizenship and the allotment of land would seem to call for agricult- 
ural training for the rising generation of Indians, the future landholders; manual 
training being especially valuable as inculeating habits of industry. 

It is inferred from a remark of the superintendent of Indian schools that mechanic 
trades are not taught at many of the reservation schools, ‘‘as no provision has been 
made,” and it appears that while 40 “industrial teachers” are employed at an av- 
erage annual salary of $575 in the 57 reservation boarding-schools, none are em- 
ployed in the 90 day schools. In the boarding-schools under bonded superintendents, 
6 ‘industrial teachers” are on the rolis as such at an average salary of $708; but, for 
reasons given under the ‘‘ Education of the Indian,” Chapter XIV, this is believed to 
fall far short of the true number. 

Working in wood and Icather, and blacksmithing are the principal mechanic indus- 
tries taught at these schools. At Carlisle the distribution for the year last passed was 
as follows: Carpentry, including wagon-making, 34; shoe and harness-making, 69; 
tailoring, 39; printing, 15. Full statistics are not given for the other schools, but it 
appears that shoemaking and carpentry are most commonly taught. The erection 
of a 3-story building, 60 by 40, has given the Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kans., 
facilities to teach the above-mentioned and other trades. 

In colored schools.—The annual distribution of $45,000 by the trustees of the John 
F. Slater fund is enabling the institutions aided, 39 in 1886-87,! to provide the organi- 
zation and appliances that systematic industrial education demands, but the insti- 
tutions for the colored people that give industrial training differ so in character and 
methods as to render a statement in tabular form of the statistics of their industrial 
depattments impracticable at this date. Of 26 secondary institutions for colored 
persons, containing nearly 7,000 pupils, 9 institutions had industrial courses attended 
by 1,525 pupils; that is, ofthe whole body of sccondary pupils in 26 schools about 25 per 
cent. were receiving industrial training. Although the diversity of the character of 
the institutions precludes tabulation of the number in industrial courses the uni- 
formity with which the same trades have been adopted at the several schools per- 
mits a statement of the kind of industrial instruction given, To the female pupils 
house-work, cooking, and sewing are taught; to the male pupils carpentry, farming, 
and printing very generally, with occasional instances of work in iron, as at Atlanta 
(Ga.) University, State Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala., and Tougaloo, Miss. At Knox- 
ville, Tenn., the directress of the Slater Training School hopes ‘to engraft industrial 
training upon the regular city school system.” ‘Three grades from the city schools, 168 
pupils in all, attend, and on Saturdays there are classes from other grades of the city 
schools. Two of the5 teachers are paid by the city school board. Theinstruction in . 
carpentry in the schools for males is very practical—constructing and repairing build- 
ings, making plain furniture, and wagon-making. At Clark University, Atlanta, 
Ga., this last industry has assumed considerable proportions. At Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, where the instruction is graded and very thorough, the conclusions arrived at are 
thus expressed by the president of the school: (1) Industrial training is of prime im- 
portance for the colored people; (2) it aids the work in the school-room through the 
discipline and the habits it gives; (3) the industries pursued should be those of the 
most utility to the people, and a few of these are better than many; (4) to insure 

success both competent teachers and ample appliances are necessary; and, finally, 
the chief ditficulty is to make the necessary adjustments between head-work and hand- 
work. It is hoped by the authorities of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., that a 
sufficient sum will be added to a recent gift of $4,000 to enable them to start a ‘‘ school 
of mechanics and engineering.” 


SOCIETIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


The oldest of these societies, and perhaps the most comprchensive, is the Industrial 
Education Association of New York, a reorganization of the Kitchen Garden Associa- 
tion of the same city, with a greatly enlarged sphere of activity. The new objects of 
the association since its reorganization in 1884, are: (1) To secure the introduction 
of manual training as an important factor in general education, and to promote the 
training of both sexes in such industries as shall enable those trained to become 
self-supporting; (2) to devise methods and systems of industrial training, and to 
put them into operation in schools and institutions of all grades; (3) to provide 


1 Forty-one in all, of which two are medical schools. 
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and train teachers for this work. To accommodate the Museum of Industrial 
and Technical Education and the large classes that must be gathered together 
‘‘to demonstrate the practicability of ingrafting the system advanced by the associa- 
tion on the present system of general education,” the building previously occupied 
by the Union Theological Seminary was leased for 8 years, at an annual rental of 
$6,000, and taken possession of in October, 1886. The numbor of pupils taught by 
the association in its various departments of instruction in the main and other schools 
was 4,383 for 1886-87; of the 992 pupils under instruction in the main building, 65 
were teachers. Twenty-five teachers in the pay of the association taught classes in 
different parts and suburbs of the city, and through its instrumentality “industrial 
drawing, clay-modelling, wood-carving, carpentry, and sewing have been introduced. 
into the public schools of Hoboken and Staten Island with aair degree of success.” 
The crowning effort of the association, however—the realization of the third feature 
of its work—is the establishment of an industrial normal school or college for the 
training of teachers, under the presidency of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who is assist- 
ed by four instructors. The conditions of admission, such, with one cxception, as a 
grammar-school graduate should be able to meet, are remarkable from the require- 
ment of as much geometry as is contained in the first five books of Davies’s edition of 
Legendre. The course for female pupils differs from that for men by the addition of 
domestic science to the studies common to both; that is, the studies of history and 
science of education, mechanical drawing and wood-working, and modelling and in- 
dustrial art. A model school of several grades is attached to the college. The Cleve- 
land Manual Training School Company was incorporated June 2, 1885, for the ‘‘ pro- 
motion of education, and especially the establishment and -maintenauce of a school 
of manual training.” The school that was quickly established is more fully referred 
to in the following section (p. 792): The Industrial Education Association of New Jer- 
sey was organized at a meeting held June 5, 1885, at Hoboken, N. J., with the ob- 
ject of stimulating public favor; to train women and girls in domestic economy; to 


‘teach such industries as shall enable those trained to become self-supporting ; to study 


and devise methods and systems of industrial training, and secure their introduction 
into the public schools, and to provide and;if necessary, to train teachers for the 
work. Permission was given to the association to place a teacher in the public schools 
of Hoboken, and 8 classes were instructed in sewing for the girls, and clay-modelling 
for the boys. The Milwaukee Manual Training Association was organized during the 
fall of 1885, as ‘‘ the growth, prosperity, and general welfare of Milwaukee dcmand 
that immediate steps be taken to provide industrial education and manual training 
suited to the genius and character of her people, and to her possibilities and destiny 
as a leading and influential industrial city.” It was thought that the most economical 
and effectual way to accomplish the desired object ‘‘is in connection with the public 
high school, and that new buildings * * * should be erected at an early day.” 

It will be observed that one of the objects of these societies is to demonstrate the 
feasibility and the advantage of introducing industrial training into the public 
schools; and the matter has therefore been included under this head. 


Il, MANUAL TRAINING AND TRADE SCHOOLS. 


In the foregoing the condition of manual aad of industrial instruction as a feature 
of a school or system of schools has been briefly reviewed. It remains to cxamine 
the object and methods of manual training and industrial schools. Provisionally 
these institutions have been arranged in the following tables under two heads, one 
containing the schools whose pupils possess the requirements of the upper grades of 
the public schools, the other those schools which are at the same time elementary 
schools and workshops. The classification is merely tentative; continued examination 
will correct the inadvertencies of the tables, and additional information may change 
their form and, in the case of the second table, their place. 

A decade has passed since Professor Runkle became acquainted with the system of 
instruction pursued at the Imperial Technical School of Moscow, saw its utility, and 
advocated and secured its introduction into the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 


ogy. Of the several manual training schools or departments established since that 


important event, it will here suffice to mention three that claim particular attention 
by reason of the sources from which they sprang; private muniticence af St. Louis, 
commercial enterprise at Chicago, and the comprehensive interpretation of its educa- 
tional obligations by the city of Baltimore. 

The St. Louis Manual Training School, though a department of the Washington 
University, owes its establishment in 1879 to the liberality and wisdom of severai 
gentlemen of St. Louis, by whom the buildings were erected and.the school endowed. 
Lo define the scope of this school and give its program of manual studies is to give 
those of the other two of which it seems to have been the prototype. “Its object,” says 
the second article of the ordinance given by the Washington University, “shall be in- 
struction in mathematics, drawing, and the English branches of a high school course, 
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and instruction and practice in the use of tools, The tool instruction, as at present 
contemplated, shall include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, iron chipping 
and filing, forge work, brazing and soldering, the use of machine tools, and such other 
instruction of a similar character as may be dcemed advisable to add to the foregoing 
from time to time.” In all the schools the course is of three years. At St. Louis and 
Chicago the first year is spent at wood-working, the second at the forge, and the third 
at the metal-working bench and lathe, and in the study of machinery. The sequence 
at the Baltimore school is somewhat different, forging coming in the first, and pattern- 
making and vise-work in the second year. Mathematics through trigonometry, English 
language, litcrature, and history, and elementary science are relied on for mental 
training, and free-hand and mechanical drawing is the intermediary that brings 
the mental and manual work into relation. At St. Louis and Chicago, Latin and 
French are optional for English ; in all the schools the day is about equally divided 
between the two cosrcurrent systems of development. 

The history of the Chicago Mannal Training School began at a meeting of the 
Commercial Club of that city in 1882, during which funds were subscribed and a 
committec appointed. On April 19, 1883, the Chicago Manual Training Association 
was incorporated and the control of the school vested in a board of 9 trustecs ap- 
pointed by it. The school was opened in February, 1884, on completion of its build- 
ing, with 72 pupils, and closed June, 1887, with 190. 

But perhaps the most interesting example of the establishment of an institution of 
this class is the organization of the Baltimore Manual Training School as a part of 
the public school system of that city. On the 24th of April, 1883, in response to a 
motion, a committee was appointed by the school commissioners to report upon the 
best means of fitting boys and girls ‘‘as quickly as possible for self-support.” On June 
19, 1883, the committee reported that it would be expedient to establish a high school 
for manual education under the supervision of the board, since ‘‘a knowledge of some 
form of industrial labor is as necessary as a knowledge of books; and as the State 
and city acknowledge their obligations to teach children to read and write they can 
not deny their obligation to teach them to work, as the latter is as essential for the 
public welfare as the former. Only a small portion of those who receive their educa- 
tion in the public schools ever enter the professions, but the large number become 
artisans and adopt mechanical occupations for their future support.” On petition, 
the city council empowered the school commissioners to establish the school, and leg- 
islative action was taken in January, 1884. In March of the same year, the school 
was opened with 60 students; in June, 1887, it closed with 150. 

The equipment of these typical schools is adequate, perhaps fully adequate to the 
demand of their students, if such an expression can safely be applied to any school 
system or school. The cost of the apparatus of the Baltimore school to the close of 
1886 was $10,680, and this school, the youngest of the three, appears to be somewhat 
less largely cquipped thanits precursors; the motive power for operating its machinery 
is less, and the accommodations of the wood-working and forging departments, es- 
pecially the latter, seem to be intended for fewer pupils, though this may merely in- 
dicate more attention to the other subjects of technical study requiring neither steam 
power nor anvils. 

Time enough has not elapsed to speak of “results.” Of the 40 graduates of the St. 
Louis school in 18385, 5 became teachcrs of manual training, 11 engaged in some busi- 
ness requiring technical knowledge, and 11 entered higher institutions, 3 into tech- 
nical schools. Of the 27 graduates of the Chicago school,7 entcred higher technical 
schools, and all but four, whose occupations, if pursuing any, are not reported, have 
entered manufacturing houses or higher institutions. Of the 34 young men who with- 
drew fromthe Baltimore school during 1886-87, 7 are learning the trade of machinist, 
4 that of carpentry, and 3 are severally engaged in car, carriage, and watch making. 

At the St. Louis school, tuition is $60, $80, and $100 for the three years respect- 
ively, and until the close of the last school year it was the same at the Chicago school, 
an addition of $20 having recently been made to the charge for each year. At the 
Baltimore school tuition is free to residents, to others it is $50. At St. Louis there 
are 50 to 60 full or partial scholarships; at the Chicago institution provision is 
made for a limited number who can mcet every requirement but the fce. 

In 1885, the Philadelphia Manual Training School was opened as a part of the pub- 
lic school system, and on the petition of the Cleveland, Ohio, board of education the 
State legislature empowercd that body to levy a special tax to establish a manual 
training school for the benefit of the pupils of the Cleveland public schools. As the 
directors are elected partly by the board of education and partly by the Cleve- 
land Manual Training School Company, a stock company with a capital of $25,000, 
the Office assumes that the fine institution established by the company has either 
wholly or in part been adopted by the city, the only change being the abrogation 
of the charge for tuition. Both of these schools are on the ‘‘ Russian or St. Louis plan,” 
but it is noticcable that the central school feature obtains at Cleveland, the pupils 
attending three times for3 hours each during the week. Thismight cause the Cleveland 
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school to fall more properly under the foregoing general head, but as its pupils must 
have the requirenients necessary to gain admission to the city high schools and be 14 
years of age, it has been decmed expedient to treat it as a manual training school as 
the Office understands that term, a school having a graded course in wood, iron, and 
machinist’s work, systematic and continued instruction in free-hand and mechani- 
cal drawing, and a post grammar school course of study, as coordinate departments. 

The schools mentioned above give a practical conception of the processes by which 
the raw materials with which they lave to do are operated upon and fashioned to 
mect the wants of a manufacturing age. But there is another class of schools whose 
purpose is to teach tradcs—to make skilful bricklayers, stonecutters, or plumbers, or 
to improve those who are already mechanics. In this class, or rather school, since, 
as far as the Oflice knows, the New York trade schools constitute the class, the system 
is to leave the gencral education to the public schools and confine the work to the 
manual instruction necessary to make a mechanic. ‘The sessions are held three even- 
ings from seven to nine thirty, of evcry week, and for five and a half months. The 
class in tailoring mects daily, from eight a. m. to five p.m. Efforts to establish day 
classes in other trades have, with the exception of plumbing, been unsuccessful. The 
admission age is 16 to 21, the tuition charge for the season $15, $16, and $17 for car- 
pentry, plastering, and bricklaying, respectively, and $10 to $12 for the other trades; 
the attendance for 1886-87 was “37, the first session, 1861, it was 20. Tho land and 
buildings cost $56,000; the receipts for the last season were $4,848, the expenses 
$9,516. Ina letter to the Bureau the proprietor, Richard T. Auchmuty, Esq., says: 
“The results of this experiment in industrial education have been most gratifying. 
The young men, after working for from six months to one year after leaving the 
schools, usually gct full wages, if old enough to do a full day’s work. That they are 
thoroughly taught in the science of the trade * * * was shown by the severe ex- 
amination held by the committee appointed by the Master Plumbers’ Association last 
spring. 
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REMARKS ON THE SUMMARY OF TABLE 67, 


Omitting the statistics of the McDonogh Institute, of the manual training depart- 
ment of the Omaha High School, and of the technical school of the Carriage Builde 
ers’ Association, which appear for the first time in the Table, there is an increase of 
17 in the number of the instructors, of 1,326 in pupils, of $18,120 in income, and $10,150 
in expenditure over the year 1885-86. In 1885-86 the average number of pupils to a 
teacher was 23, in 1886-27, 35; the per capita expenditure, excluding the students in 
institutions not reporting expenditure, in the former year was $123 and in the latter 
year $111. Excluding the statistics of the well-endowed Miller Manual Labor School 
tor both years, and those of the MceDonogh Institute for 1886-87, the per capita ex- 
pense was $78 for 1885-86, and $66 for 1886-87. 


TABLE 68.—Summary of statistics of unclassified industrial schools (Table 69). 


Spent Get, 
= x a S Pupils. 
Co oOo A . 
State. Se ee Z Income. | Expendi 
#%| 2-5") male. | Female.| Total. 
4 4 
PAT KANSAS es eicloasiclclele soe sje acie sj == 4 1 Di mize = elon |etcleless + (aa iele's erepetsienete $1, 179 $1, 141 
ecient ccaceeee =! 3 14 149 236 385 3, 000 3, 000 
TU Or9S) Ge Ae a ae Ye a od 162 406 | 21,200 20, 978 
lorr(hiaty awe eeee es sec cine a wesc cicieicc a9 i oe ve 20 a onccce coculmeseemerer 
NIN Ome mee cece ec ccecueccccss cet) USN) GALS c cceren|i ee 00 Ul) Re GOW creretereteteh steteteettattet 
Massachusetts Boe aadees Soe : | 42 75 647 622 8 065 8, 74 
BC ICAg 22 secs evc cee enicaweeceae! Toe Bey eee. 
Pneeise Opie tees ss ccseecccene 2 19 | 110 135 | 245 | 28,358 28, 372 
Now York.......e. pi smameaees 12| 287 | ; 9, Beate 4 908 17,683 | 189,525 | 295, 215 
Oh) ong ere 2 | 9 66 27 93 20 20 
emMavlVAlIA «.ccccserccsssorewece- 1] 4 2 76 dhsh) Pcecoescd|boosa0obec 
Soni (Chr c)tt a nes Oa eee iL 7 110 140 250 4, 000 4, 000 
IRETINESIEO Meee cisicicie soca = (cciciesieis s/e/6\< 1 6 (239) 2398 Recess 3, 000 
— i eee ES 
Tai th a eee: 32| 466 ; 10, sat 0, sa 20,224 | 255,647} 364, 094 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


BUSINESS COLLEGES—NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


TABLE 70.—Summary of statistics of commercial and business colleges for 1886-87. 


Number of in- 
structors. 
2 
" ° | 
State or Territory. 2 
B 
aH 
° 
oi ° ° 
3S ; a a 
ra & Oo om] o 3s 
ee velica. = | ga & 
4|a|al/e| a a cs 
t 2 3 |415 | 6 rf | 8 
a aa Ea ee) 
JNQVOMLTEY sa 4ado Goaedode 4 (eed bose Red |e Pe Ee Eesic.ciestt We ree. 
JASSRENMIERIS cossnooeoseeee pat Sl Pou 220 180 40 
@aliformia ..--2-----:--- 71 a27| 18} 9| 61,059 ; an ae 
Colorado eres sae 24 1 Sah ou! be 48 36 12 
Connecticut ..--.....+-- 4 SW SW 4 300 200 100 
IDRC haconsoscopoeomans é5eclloacond peas bao assesuor BE Sepeealoanasaes 
IDEIGR ENE) aseeooesooeeoe 2 2 BL a 285 | 221 64 
District of Columbia....| 3 15 #1 4 525 | BOS 172 
Ila 6 sooo Soosoouose 9 bo Selleunoge pane Baed SGecgeser Bo ase welaia cee sees 
SOO, eee eerie 4 3 6| 6 310 | 305 5 
IMEI) soaccossesoooueTe]|H>Goliécaees base pocd @accece!) Goeo sea ao 
ih 14} 102| 83/19 b5, 248 |} a,” 

Z 1 § 1, 228 367 
fidiama .2-.-<-------..% 10 | 540) 31] 9| 2, 880 ; “7 986) 
Indian Territory .-....-.|-- ee iia) hail bee | Lorne. 
Tuthec eee 17 | 96) 72] 24] 4,015 |$ PR, 1 
MAN SAS Pee eedesteitescaia= 6 | 0386) 27| 9} 41,666 | pass 515 
ISentUCKYy <2ciece--.-~= 5 4 26 | 231 3] 01,736 | 1,52 212 
ICOWIUEM IE, 6556 cooo5pBEas 3 18) 14] 4 | 370 327 43 
ANIGIN Gemieleeinslsleisicicie e)es 1° 3 21,17) 4 691 556 135 
ryan deepest eesti later: |= = =<t 28S Baad Sapmauuolmeerosad|ondsee t 
Massachusetts ....-.... 14 73 | 47 | 26] 2,508] 1,788 720 

: 785 93 
Michigan........2.000+ 10| 32|29| 5 | 2.036 ; 70°958) 3 
Minnesota......0.00---- } 3) 13] 9| 4] oa aan a 
NIGSSISSI [lle oe = aires 2 14)13] 1 185 (185) 

j 9 
Missouri ....--..-.-2-.- 11| 73] 62} 11] 3,497 co ely 528 
OMI MILATIA se <6 ccs cst emilee ic su) Baeae | Late dW elon re opens e's: [l saeeicicies | as cree 
Nebraska s..cccsceeeseeee 3 2017 Wh 3 iy 1086 761 319 
New Hampshire........| 3] 9/ 8] 1|  377/§ SEs 
New Jersey.......---0- 6 43; 29} 4] 1,853] 1,598 205 
IMS? HIS S100) Soeceseacoo| |code beaees AOA Raed Cece me WE esse ip coco} 
New York .............| 23] 156 |122 | 34 | 8, 104 i Spey ei 


Number of students in business colleges. 


— | | 


oO 
ry 
cs o 
Cae 
© nm 
= op 
a & 
= | 3 
is ie 
(=| (=| 
on | | | 
9 10 
mae 
$41(b) 118 
99 19 
208 92 
aera a" 
3ll 214 
mei Gs 
Bre A 
(1, 220) 
9,134| 421 
(325) 
re ee 
(359) 
1, 293 373 
740 or 
; (700) 
265 | 105 
402 1392 
; (150) 
“ia is 
749 tf 
(1, 167) 
478 144 
POD liawoe ace a 
2, 058 899 
(530) 5 
¢ ies |p 
; (515) 
263 114 
1, 171 G82 
5 FORRES eee ee 
| 6,00 2, 100 


DNonthe@ arolinajee seca leeeekseeteets =. ee eee eee | eee | 18s, el ere 


a@ Two schools not reported. 
b One school not reported. 
c Four schools not reported. 
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ad Three schools not reported. 
e Ten schools not reported. 
fSix schools not reported. 


g Hight schools not reported. 
h Seven schools not reported. 
4 Thirteen schools not reported. 


ry 


Number of students in busi- 
ness courses of seconda 
schools and colleges. 

Number of volumes in library. 


ME coc 5: 
922 | 91, 330 
165 b200 
683} 430 
357) 2,165 
sui] 150 
209 | 

1,806 | 847 
718 | 719,300 

91 b600 


9}. a 
98 1 
185), ae 
1,224 | a2, 300 
53 || too 
1,349 | 47, 700 
446 
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TABLE 70.—Summary of statistics of commercial and business colleges, etc.—Continued. 
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amber of in- : , Rae bea 

SiPactors. ett Number of students in business colleges. Ee fe 
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State or Territory. 8 5 8 eS = 
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| ah. Sif) 4 s S g Pench = 
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aS fe | an 2h a 1 2 Bow © eS Siis 
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r 2) 3 |4/5]/ 6 7 | 8 | 9 10 | An | 492 
Oe ga | 20| 73] 60| 13 | a3, 418 ; cape ' 694 a ‘ee 854} 820 
nea ¢e 1; 6) 5) 1) ae) 201 95| 176 Fo) 10s\eE ae 

« ie} 
Pennsylvania .......--. 16| 104/95] 9] 5,871 . eae 4382) 4 465| 1,706] 703} 02,820 
Rhode Island......-..-- 3| 12)101 2] 504) 4011 103| 937 181 | 4} a877 
SOMME ALOMM Mee. 2c a beers gees cf Cae) PERSE (neeocrenes & | Berenice egeseeeme 118 Bie ee | pL Pae tons VAIN) 0 Bee 
a ay 
Fp mMesS de s2-2<1.0s----- 8| 23] 231....| 960 § Dee Lal ee eae “an 235}  ¢999 
Texas ---++0+++---00---- 2! 10| 8| 2] 401] 346 55 | 326 76 63| 150 
BI) posnaasodeedeeCucdnsd 4acelsocord (DARE BERSE | mecemsers 5 | Sestryasene: ie cme i | Maer rrss same [aera mine cy GOB cee eee 
Vermont .--.s0s0e0eees a| 10) 6| 4| 190) 135 55| 170 30} 177 | a1, 230 
Seid. sls os.------- 9 aiiat..)| 34 81 3 45 go! 9 117 612 
Washington Territory..|..-.|.--+.0)----|--2-) e022 oe) een en eleeeers arlene ce elee eer eee 70) Waemen se 
West Virginia ......... 1 cl ee eee 300 290 10 200 100 iy 
Wisconsin .....2-ss00e- g| 34| 24} 10] 1,609 ; 1, 186) aa 1,370] 239} 450] di,395 
Thich eee 217 [1,131 |911 |220 | 53, 188 te oe | s05 215 | 35, 35,702 92 | a1, s28)| 15, 584 | 64,107 
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a One school not reported. cSix schools not reported. 
b¥Fourteen schools not reported. d'Three schools not reported. 
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TABLE 71.—Statistics of commercial a 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. 


nd business colleges for 1886-87 ; 


| 
Post-office address. Name. 
| 
| 
J 1 | 2 
Little Rock, Ark ....- Little Rock Commercial College -. - 
Auburn, Cal .......-.. sie Normal and Business Col- 
ege.* 
Oakland, Cal.....-..-.. Oakland Business College and 
- Normal! School. 
Sacramento, Cal. (716 | Sacramento Business College* .... 
I Street). 
San Francisco, Cal. | Barnard’s Business College......-. 
(46 O'Farrell Street). 
San Francisco, Cal. | Globe Business College ....-...---- 
(640 Clay Street). 
San Francisco, Cal..-.] Heald’s Business College .....-.... 
San Francisco, Cal. | Pacific Business College......--.-- 
(320 Post Street). 
Denver, Colo ......... Denver Business College -......--- 
Bridgeport, Conn -.... Gatfey’s Short-hand School ....---- 
Hartford, Conn ......- Gatfey’s Short-hand School ........ 
Hartford, Conn ......- Hannum’s Hartford Business Col- 
lege. 
New Haven, Conn. | Gafley’s Short-hand School........ 
(49 Charch Street). 
Wilmington, Dei...... Crabb’s Business College and 
— Writing Parlors. 
Wilmington, Del...... Wilmington Commercial College - 
Washington, D. C ...-| Business Department, Washing- 
; ton High School. 
Washington, D. C. | Martyn’s Commercial College...... 
(313 Sixth Street). 
Washington, D.C..... Spencerian Business College....... 
Alana, Go ---....---- Moore’s Business University -..... 
Augusta, Ga....--.--- Osborne’s Business College -....... 
Macon, Ga......-..--- Macon Commercial College* ....... 
Champaign, Ill........ Champaign Business College* ..... 


Chicago,IU. (77, 79 and 
81 State Street). 
Chicago, Ii] 


Chicago, Ill. (149 and 
153 State Street). 


H.B. Bryant’s Chicago Business 
College and Training School.* 
Kimball’s Short-hand and Type- 

writing Training School. 
Metropolitan Business College .... 


Chicago, Ili....-..-... Seven Account System Business 
; College.* 
Chicago, Il. (278 W. | Souder’s Chicago Business Col- 
Madison Street). | lege. 
Dizon, Tee. 22... 20 [Dixon Business College.......-..<3 
Galesburg, Il...-.-..3 Western Business College........- 
Jacksonville, Ill ...... | Jacksonville Business College 
: | and English Training School. 
doley Uleee serene. J Joliet Business College and En- 
glish Training School. 
Peoria, Ill..... ---e----| Parish’s Business College and 
Telegraphic Instituto, 
Quin cyagull eee eee see Gem City Business Collego........ 
mockiord, 11--22.. 4... Rockford Business College......... 
Sprineield, Il-a2- 2... Springfield Business College*.....-. 
Evansville, Ind. (cor. | Evansville Commercial College*. -- 
Main and 3d Streets). 
¥t. Wayne, Ind....... Ft. Wayne Business College* ...... 
DG) ONG oe eee pocaae Hope Commercial Coane loieesrsle iets 
Indianapolis, Ind. (N. | Indianapolis Business University. 
Penn. Street). 
LaFayette Ind. (124 | Union Business College............ 


Columbia Street). 


| g 
Pri a | 8 
a 
S) 3 
SE 
oa: 
oS 4 
F A 
3 4 oO 
M, A. Stone2-.-oseseee 1881 | 1874 
| MM. WWeIWiiideeeeeeeres Leeks 1883 
| D.C. Taylor ...cee eee ws 1876 
E.C.Atkinsgsone-eeeeeeeeeeee 1873 
| G. B. Barmard_.-2- 22-4 eee 1875 
| FH. G, Roeth ..-.2- ee 1882 
| Ei. P: Heald ec. .seceeal eee 1863 
T, A. Robinson -eeeeenleeeee 1863 
John’ G; Pilsene---ee eee 1882 
Miss Helen L. Mattoon !...... 1887 
Mrs. M. A. Merrill.-..)...... 1887 
Hannum & Stedman. .|  wesne 1877 
EN. Barmes=..-.-<creeeeeee 1884 
James H.Crabb ...-..].....- 1884 
| ELS. Goldey ...-.. 24. seeee 1886 
Percy M. Hughes.....|...... 1882 
ao. EE. Hamill ees eeeeee sone 1886 
Henry C. Spencer.--.-|------ 1864 
IB. FO Moore es ......cen lose 1858 
S. L. Osborne ......-.. 1886 } 188] 
W.. RMicWawee... 22 - eeml eeets 1é81 
J.B. Meik6e. - .. 2. epee 1€83 
Hl. BuBuyamithececc- eee 1856 | 1856 
D. Kimball@ean eee. - epee 1884 
O. M@BRowers:. --se-e le eeeee 1873 
C. OF Ea Mattinem=..25 | =eeeee 1884 
\(J.d. Souder...........| a 1872 
Afsiby, sO) Saeeeeene esc 1882 | 1&81 
NE Barrineer --o ees |eeeees 1866 
Ge. W:. Brown ....-.5 -oyeeeeee 1866 
| Homer Rugsell........ 1866 | 1866 
AG RL PRM saencnn cs | 1 ei 1855 
D. L. Musseiman......]...... 1870 
G.A. Winans and H. [eseeee 1865 
A. Stoddard. 
Bogardus & Chicken..|)...... 1864 
SiN. Curnick ..22. 22 1850 | 1850 
Charles T. Lipes......|.....- | 1880 
James H. Clark......- ee 1825 
.| Redman, Heeb & Os- | 1850 | 1850 
born. 
CoM. Robinson ..-eeee steno eee 


| 
ncipail. 


a rn er nee Sp PE iO 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Education ier 1885-86. 


@ Including lecturers. 


No limit. 
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STATISTICS 


OF BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


to inquiries by the United States Bureau of Education. 


¢ To completo course in order to pass examination. 
d@ Three months, 


Number of 
weeks in 


scholastic 
year. 
3 
mM 
F 5 
2 8 
> | g 
A <a 
a7 | 48 
52 | 40 
40.2. 
52iN| 32 
BO. es 
35 | 52 
52| 52 
52] 52 
43 25-96 
52 | 52 
47| 47 
43 | 26 
38). .-.4 
52 | 53 
40 | 40 
Rn See 
48| 48 
52 | 52 
50 | 24 
52] 28 
(52) 
52 | 30 
40| 40 
52) 29 
50 | He 
TON 222: 
42} 24 
| 
50 | 40 
5h 17 
| 
50 0 
52a 24 
40| 25 
52 ~—s«#BO 
40| 28 
AGI oo. 
Si) 26 
36) 24 


Annual charge 
for tuition. 2 
a 
a 
a 
ra sf) 
n is 
ah Be 32 
at be 
be ] . a 
o i=) Se 
o a ° 
by o Fy 
ox & ie 
A Fo iS) 
29 | 20 |, 28 
eee} f..t.-f $30 
HAY Sb aesor 6 da ooenod 
75 MAY nceeand 
als} vile! oa Ad 
125 eee eee eee 
125 75 75 
15 GOLD 2-2 
60 60) .2e cae 
60 GOR 2.2222 
fee eat ier oe 45 
60 GONE 2... ae. 
60 40 yoo eee 
80 PAV) | ae 
e40 d20 40 
70 GO} Baers <= ot 
(c) Ie 100 
50 30 50 | 
5O MS Je SR eee | 
40 30 jecetenes 
160 30 | Ly sates 
F30 F20 bow. s ee 
100 20MM: 2c eeren 
Loan eh Rp Goce 75 
90 28) fae come 
a5 WA. eee lhe ees 
SHC eeaine 4 60 | 
80 20] | eee es 
50 40 een 
60 15, |t3.. aI 
G0: ie eee 60 
50 25h Lie cares 
ae 450) Zo © 50 
49 aD IN ess ares ob 
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5 Pas) | Peete a €! 
50 18 ee 


e Three months, $40 ; six months, $60. 
Jf Three months. 
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Post-office address. 


_o" 


sa eaREDELt, id ,5.-.- 
Millersburg, Ind...... 
Richmond, Ind........ 


Terre Hante, Ind. 
(corner Main and 6th 
Streets). 
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TABLE 71.—Statistics of commercial and business 


Name. 


2 


Hall’s Business College..........-- | 


C.M.Immel’s Institute........-.-- 
Richmond Business College and 
Normal Penmanship Institute. 
Terre Haute Commercial College.. 


Valparaiso, Ind....... Northern Indiana Commercial Col- 
ege. * 
Burlington, lowa...... Elliott's Business College*..-...... 
Cedar Rapids, Jowa...| Cedar Kapids Business Uollege .... 
Clinton, Iowa....-.--- Clinton Business College.........-- 
Davenport, Iowa...... Davenport Business College....... 
Davenport, Iowa.....- Iowa Commercial Cullege..... cies s 
Decorah, Iowa........ Decorah Business College.....-..... 
Des Moines, Iowa..... Capital City Commercial College... 
Des Moines, Iowa..... Iowa Business College............. 
Dubuque, lowa......- Bayless Business College......-... 
Dubuque, Iowa .....-. Mathematical School*.......-....: 
Towa City, Iowa.....- Iowa City Commercial College.... 
Keokuk, Iowa......-- Peirce’s Business College.......... 
Muscatine, Iowa...... Mnusvatine Business College ....... 
Oskaloosa, Iowa .....- Oskaloosa Business College........ 
Ottumwa, Iowa.-...-.- Ottumwa Business College*...... Ae 
Sioux City, Iowa...... North-western Business College. -. 
Storm Lake, Iowa..... Hawkeye Business College......... 
Atchison, Kans....... Atchison Business College......... 
Emporia, Kans........ Emporia Business College......... 
Lawrence, Kans ...... Lawrence Business College..... eee 
Topeka, Kans.......-.| Pond’s Business College..... ace 
Topeka, Kans......-... Topeka Business College*... .....- 
Wichita, Kans.-....... South-western Business College --. 
Lexington, Ky........ Commercial College of Kentucky 
University. 
Louisville, Ky. (406 | Bryant and Stratton Business Col- 
3d Street). lege. 
ee Ky. (Green| Southern Business College......... 
Strect). 
Madisonville, Ky.-....-. National Institute of Mathematics. 
New Orleans, La. | Babad’s Academy ........---...---+ 
(401 Bayou Road). 
New Orleans, La. | J. W. Blackman’s Commercial Col- 


(131 Carondelet St.). 
New Orleans, La. 
(cor. of St. Charles 
and Lafavette Sts.). 
Augusta, Me. ( Wa- 
ter Street). 


lege. 
Soulé’s Commercial College and Lit- 
erary Institute. 


Dirigo Business College and Tele- 
graph Institute. 


Portlaad, Me ......... Portland Business College ......... 

Rockland, Me......... Rockland Commercial College*.... 

Boston, Mass. (608! Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
Washington Street). School. 

Boston, Mass. (666 | Comer’s Commercial College.....- 


Washington Street). 
Boston, Mass. (cor. 
Boylston and Berk- 
ley Streets). 
Boston, Mass......... 


French’s Business College and Sten- 
ographic Institute. 


Reckers & Bradford's Commercial 
School. 


Boston, Mass. (161 | Sawyer’s Commercial College...... 


Tremont Street). 
Fall River, Mass...... 


*¥From Reportof the Commissioner of Education for 1885-86. 


Date of organization. 


Principal. e 

2 

a 

tg 

oO 

aq 

°o 

ae 

3 

= 

+} 4 
HK, Avital vacances soesen eee 
C. M, Immel.... 5.0722 5\eeeeee 
©. E. Fulghum 22.22.22 eee 

Isbell and Miller. ...-.,|.-- 

EH B. Browaitesssceeeee 1878 
G. Wo blliottecessmeee pees 
S. H. Goodyeéar...-2se.) see 
O.P. Judd..... scat 1887 
J.C. Duncanse-..sscen|aseeee 


Wood & Van Patten..}. 


John Ra slack 2. sees cones 


J. M. Mehan ...-.0.--.|- 


Jennings & Chapman.} 1885 
C. Bayless.....-...--0. 1859 
vohn Henry Metcalf..}..---- 
i. EE. Walliams seeeer 1865 
Chandler H. Peirce....| 1857 


Charles J. Conner..-...|------ 


Coonrod & Smith...... 
QO) We Nollerse ese 
H.L. Mcllrary, supt.. 
MASE ond@eee secee ct 
J. W. Roudebush...... 
rite hneeeeseeee ee 
Wilbur R.Smith...... 


Ferrier, Burks & Spen- 
cer. 
Ben C. Weaver........ 


E. McCulley 


Charles H. Babad .....]...-.. 


J. W. Blackman 
George Soulé.......-. 


R. B. Capen 


enuseworaveae 


seweenf{oasewes 


Wl, (smh eenasaeoolccaoc- 


HH. A. Howard and J. 
L. Hills. 


Ji... Bibard.....2. 1h. ae. 


Charles E. Comer.....|..--.-- 


Charles French, A. M..}-...-- 


Reckers & Bradford ..j...-.. 


George A. Sawyer..-. 


Holmes’ Bryant & Stratton Com- | Freeman A. Holmes... 


mercial College.* 


a Nine months. 
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bIn literary course nine months. ¢Per quarter. 
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TABLE 71.—Siatistics of commercial and business 


Holyoke, Mass.....--- 


| Jackson, Miss........ 


| St. Louis, Mo 


Post-office address. 


1 


Lawrence, Mass...... 
Lowell, Mass... ..--- 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 
Springfield, Mass. (22 
School Street). 
Springfield, Mass...-.. 
Worcester, Mass....-. 
Worcester, Mass..--.-. 
Battle Creek, Mich.... 


Battle Creek, Mich.... 
ay City, Mich .-....- 
Big Rapids, Mich..... 
Detroit, Mich......... 


Detroit, Mich........- 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


NOniawNUChH =... 2-5-5. 
Kalamazoo, Mich...-. 


Lansing, Mich........ 
Duluth, Mich...-.-.-.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.... 
Winona, Minn.......- 
Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 


Humphreys, Mo.....- 
Kansas City, Mo.....- 
Kirksville, Mo.--..--. 


St. Joseph, Mo.......- 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 
St. Louis, Mo....-...- 


St. Louis, Mo 


St. Louis, Mo .....-... 
Sedalia, Mo..--...-... 
Hastings, Nebr 
Lincoln, Nebr 


Omaha, Nebr. (1114and 
1116 Farnam Street). 
Manchester, N.H..... 


New Hampton, N. H.. 
Portsmouth, N. H 


Jersey City, N. J. (23 
& 25 Newark Ave.). 
Newark, N. J.----..-- 
INiew aks Nitin. «net oe 
Paterson, N.J.....--. 
Trenton, N. J. (10 and 
128. Greene Street). 
SMR, Slodlosoascodt 


Se 


Albany, N. Y.....--+- 


Name. 


2 


Childs’ Business College..-....---- 
Cannon’s Commercial College...... 
Lowell Commercial College........ 
Chickering’s Commercial College.. 
Childs’ Business College..........- 


Gaffey’s Short-hand School 

Foster’s Business College * 

Gaffey’s Short-hand School 

Commercial Department of Battle 
Creek High School. 

Krug’s Business College ..-........ 

Devlin’s Bay City Business College* 

Industrial School of Business ..... 

Commercial Department of Detroit 
High School. * 

Detroit Business Unirversity....... 


Grand Rapids Business College and 
Practical Training School. 
Poucher Business College ........- 
Parsons’ Business College, Short- 
hand and Telegraphic Institute.* 
Capital City Business College*.... 
Parsons’ Business College......... 
Archibald Business College....... 
Winona Business College * 
Saint Stanislans Commercial Col- 
lege. * 
Capital Commercial College........ 
Business Institute™ .........--.... 
National Business College.......-. 
Kirksville Mercantile College and 
Writing Institute. 
Chapman's Business College...... 
Ritner’s Comuaercial College ...... 
St. Joseph Coinmercial College* ... 
Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege.* 
Jones’ Commercial College*........ 
Mound City Commercial College .. 


St. Louis Morcantile College....... 
Central Business College ........-- 
Hastings Commercial College 
Lincoln Business College 


Omaha Commercial College*....... 


Eryant and Stratton Business Col- 

ege. 

New Hampton Commercial College. 

Smith’s Avademy and Commercial 
College. 

Jersey Oxty Business College...... 


Coleman ‘National BusinessCollege. 

New Jersey Business College...--- 

Paterson Business College........- 

The Stewart and Hammond Busi- 
ness College. 

Trenton Ausiness College.......... 

Albany Business College .......... 


* From Report of the Comuinissioner of Education 


for 1885-86. 


— 


a Public school library. 
do For non-residents. 


A 
Ss 
Principal. B § 
a g 
3S 3 
S an 
212 
Q A 
° 4 5 
C. H.and E. E. Childs.|.-.-.-. 1883 
Gordon C. Cannon...,|-..-.- 1880 | 
Albert C. Blaisdell ...)..-.-- 1859 
Benj. Chickering.-..-.)......) 1860 
C. H. and E, E. Childs.|...... 1884 
Burton 8. Curtis.....-/.----- 1887 
C.C. Fosterss. - eee ced eee 1841 
George C. Creelman ..|.....-| 1587 | - 
M. W. Cobb... .c, 0. ee Woeee aemliccll 
d. DB. Koigeee- eee 1882 | 1882 
Cyrus H. Devlin......)...--. 1880 
WN. Ferris. 22) 2.e es eee 1884 
i Caen eeeees wenves| L884 | 1884 
Jewell, Spencer, Fel- |....-.) 1850 
ton, and Loomis. 
C.G. Swensberg =. see aeeeee 1866 
Irvin M. Poucher.....|.--.-- 1877 
William F. Parsons...; 1869 | 1869 
C.K. & W. A. Johnson.}....-.| 1867 
W. FE. Parsons........ 1886 | 1886 
A. R. Archibald-c.- s4leeeeee 1877 
R. A. Lambert........ 1878 | 1878 
Brother Osmond...... 1870 | 1855 
ib. A. Wyatti.-.-..3: 1885 | 1884 
GA, Smitheee----e- <- Ee Alieoc os 
Henry Coontee--..-- 2-)eaenes 1885 
Alice Heath Proctor..|...... 1880 
Thomas C. Chapman.., 1880 | 1880 
P. Ritnerseeeeec. 5. eleeeee 1879 
Brother licarion= ee see 1882 | 1868 
W. wl. Carpenter, M.D.| 1861 | 1854 | 
J.G. Bohmer ......... 1849 | 1841 } 
Thomas A. Rice, A. | 1859 | 1859 
M., LL. B. 
Perkins and Herpel...|....-- 1882 
C. W. Robbins .......-|--s<=+| lees | 
H. BG. Gilbert......- Pel some 1884 
D. R. Lillibridge and |....-. 1884 
¥F. F. Roose. 
M. G. Rohrbough ..... 1880 | 1875 
William Heron, Jr.-- + ee 1865 
A. B. Meservey ...-.-- bose ae 1877 
Lewis HE. Smith .......)...--. 1873 : 
William E. Drake ....|.....-|.-.--- 
HaColeman ......-.eueeeeee 1862 
C. TAMiller ........-s24 seen 1874 
George W. Latimer...|......| 1876 
Thomas J. Stewart ...|.....- 1283 
Andrew J. Rider .....| ....-- 1865 
Carnell & Carhart ....|...... 1857 
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Number of students in day 


150 
94 


-| 160 |. 
675 | 150 


262 
310 


school. 
Number of students in even- 


ing school. 
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Number of volumes in library. 


= bene 
Number of | Number c? 


afl 


Evening course. 
Day course. 
Evening course. 
Day course. 
Evening course. 


| Day course. 


weeaesiscesee nas 


¢$25 for 2 months; $30 for3 months; $40 for 4 months ; $50 for 6 months. 
d@ $12.50 per term of 10 weeks, 
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Annual charge! 
for tuition. 


Cost of life scholarship. 


0! ee eee 85 

5 ee aa 86 

404 |e &7 

oe es) eae 88 
15 | $60-80 | €9 

ON Bees $0 

30 100 | 91 

60} | Sees 92 
Raeant | | oe eS 
12 | 40 | 94 


Pi eee 96 
|e we ee eee sir 
25 ie. $8 
BY oa 
ae my |S See | 40 100 
35 | 53 101 

30: eeeeeee 102 

| [5 eee 103 
De 104 

20 45 1105 

| PARR Oe re 106 
Ue oes 40 1107 
50° eee 108 

ig ine: Skee 109 

Ue oe. 49 1110 
25: | ee aed a1 

25 |e 112 
 , 113 
35 |ces. ame 114 

50 | aoe 115 

30 | 116 

50 | RP. 117 

40 |o23. ae one 
15-30 |e oe 119 
io. oe ee. ARON 
30 65 (121 

16 eee 122 

Lee ere! e390-40 1123 
eee fe. 124 
PAD | Be sel: 125 

25 50 |126 
20h. 127 

She eee 132 

30M ee 129 

ad eee 130 
40s. coe te 


e including telegraphy. 
f $25 for 6 months, 
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TABLE 71.—Statistics of commercial and business 


A 
= 
3S 
Post-ofiice address. Name. | Principal. B aS 
{ a | 
i) °o 
j oe 4 
o °o 
ay 
e fa} S 
A | 
i 2 3 4 ad 
132 | Binghamton, N. Y..-..| Lowell Commercial College..-..... Daniel W. Lowell .--.}.-.-.. 1885 
133 | Brooklyn, N.Y.(38 and! Claghorn’s Bryant and Stratton | C. Claghorn...-.......[-..... 1861 
44 Court Street). Business College. 
134 | Brooklyn, IN. Y. (16 | French's Business Colle semeree-=- Geo. W. French,Lu. B..|......| 1868 
Court Street). 
185 | Brooklyn, N. Y....... Kissick’s Business College, Eng- | W.A. Kissick, A. M...|...... 1866 
lish, Classical, and Mathematical 
Institute.* 
186 prOSELy a, N. Y. (Jay | St. James’ Commercial College*....| Brother Joseph.......|.....- 1850 
street) 
137 | Brooklyn, E.D., N. Y.| Wright's Business College ........ Henry C. Wright -.....]...... 1873 
Sates utialowNG Vosae coe. = - Buffalo Business College. Boemooster J.C. Bryant, M.D 2.9.) eo 1854 
OMe Wit alO Ne Yis aaron «aie Buffalo Business University Acree cs A. S. Osborn .<...s-00 del gee 1886 
TE) |] Popbab bey ING Cece eeeere Elmira School of Commerce and | N. A. Miller.......-...|...... 1880 
Allen Business College. 
i417) Geneva, N. Y.....-.-- Geneva Business College .......... Ansel H, Mackey ..22.)-oeeee 1880 
142 | Glens Falls, N. Y..... Glens Falls Business College eeonee i. OS Sylvester.2..--s4leeeeee 1887 
143 | New York, N.Y. (805 | Packard's Business College* AACE 5: S.backard sss). ees Geen 1858 
Broadwa’ y). 
144 | New ore N. Y. (62 | Paine’s Business College*.......... Rutherford and Howell]...... 1849 
Bowery, cor. Canal 
Street). 
145 | New York, N. Y. (36 | Spencerian Metropolitan Business | H. A. Spencer......... 1873 | 1873 
E. 14th Street). Colleve.* 
146 | New York, N. Y. (107 | The Paine Up-town Business Col- | H. W. Remington ..--.|......| 1872 
W.34th Street). lege. 
AmmOleaTie Ns Yee cence- > Westbrook Commercial College....| E. D. Westbrook......|..--.- 1882 
148 Peekskill, ING" oaseee Westchester County Institute..... Charles Unterreiner ..|...... 1877 
149 Poughkeepsie, N.Y ..| Eastman National BusinessCollege.}| Clement C. Gaines....|...... 1859 
150 | Rochester, N. Y. (cor. Rochester Business University....| Williams & Rogers...|...... 1863 
« State and Market 
Streets). 
151 | Rochester, N. Y -...... Taylor & Son’s Business College ..} A.J. Taylor and Hin- |...... 1876 
man 8. Taylor. 
ie seerOy, No VG ccs.ceescs. Troy Business College ...-..-..-.-. Thos. H. Shields .-.-.. 1871 | 1858 
TSB} || TOK, IMs Seocooeadere Bryant and Stratton Utica Busi- | H. B. McCreary and |...... 1863 
ness College. Thos. H. Shields. 
154 | Akron, Ohio.......--. Akron Business College* ...-...... OLS. Wanlenns.s--2cs\ renee 1866 
155 | Canton, Ohio......--. Canton Business College* seeieueee William Heller... ....-|s2sse 1875 
156 | Cincinnati,Ohio(N.W.| Nelson’s Business College* Doone Richard Nelsons... |eoeeee 1856 
cor. 4th and Walnut 
Streets). . 
157 | Cincinnati, Ohio ......| Nelson’s Ladies’ Business College*.| Ella Nelson..... eseees| 1881 | 1881 
158 | Cincinnati,Ohio(N.W.| Martin’s Queen City Business Col- Thomas Martin. ......!.-..-4e eee 
cor. 5th and Walnut lege. 
Streets). 
159 | Cleveland, Ohio (208 | Standard Business College and | H.Day Gould ........}...... 1882 
Superior Street). School of Science. 
160 | Columbus, Ohio....... Capital City Commercial College.-| M. B. Cooper and |...... 1878 
Frank Humphreys. 
161 | Columbus, Ohio....... Columbus Business College and | BP. BY Wilkinson ....2.|222eee 1864 
Normal School.* 
162 | Dayton, Ohio ......... Miami Commercial College* ....... Wilt & Sunderland ...|...... 1860 
163 | Delaware, Ohio.......| National Pen Art Hall and: Busi- | Li. lu;hndson.........|.22e 1881 
ness College. 
164 | Findlay, Ohio......... Vindlay Business College.......... Ca Oller and C. B, |...... 1883 
rowning. 
165 | Hamilton, Ohio....... Ohio Commercial College*-......... WiAG Nichols ...-.-coleeeeee 1875 
166 | Mansficld, Ohio....-... Ohio Business College ............. Oe We Onarp ic. «1. acs ee) pees 1866 
167 | Oberlin, Obio ...-..... Oberlin Business College* ecliacietere McKee & Henderson.}......].--.-. 
168 Springfield, Ohio =, =) Nelson’s Business College ......... R. J. Nelson........lhe--s-dpieed 
169 | Springfield, Ohio (339 | Van Sickle’s Business College. ---j} pd. W. Van Sickle, ai #..28 1871 
W. Pleasant Street). M., LL. D. 
170 | Toledo, Ohio.......-.- | Ohio Business University* -..-.... EdmundJ.H. Duncan.)...... 1883 
171 Toledo, OWIOseeee oes Toledo Business College* Fe soce.ce NE EE Davis, B.A ces-.4 eee 1868 
172 | Youngstown, Ohio... ‘| eae Wormal Business Col- | J.C. Steiner.......... | Pg: 1885 
ege 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1885-86. 
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TABLE 71.—Statistics of commercial and business 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education 0 Non-residents pay $100 per annuin. 


for 1885-86. 


a 
= 
a 3 
Post-ofiice address. Name. Principal. Ps - 
a Sp 
eee 
md Samal 
fo] i] 
eine 
e @ 
ER 4 
i 2 3 A 5 
173 | Zanesville, Ohio. ....-- Zanesville Business College *...-- -| U. B. Parsons -.2-) eee ae 1866 
174 | Portland, Oregon..... Portland Business College..-....-... A. P. Armstrong 2.2 ss) aseeee 1866 
175 | Allentown, Pa......-. Allentown Business College.....-. W..L. Blackman <2. -\oseee 1869 
io Alioona, Pa ..--.6.-.4 International Business College ....; S. D. Forbes .......0-)..-04- 1883 
177 | Altoona, Pa .......--- Mountain City Business College...| G. G. Zeth, A. M.-cewen|sseenelee--ee 
HS aston, Pa. ..-------0- Easton Business College ......-..-- Charles L. Free. o-oo =| eee este 
Hy OMe Mric Po. o52--62..5---) | Clark’s Commercial College* ....- 4 a. C. Clarke. ocnaente eerie 1883 
180 | Harrisburg, Pa. (307 | Pennsylvania Business College....| J.N. Currey.......--- 1873 | 1873 
Market Sireet). 
ISi i) Lancaster, Pa ..-..--; Lancaster Commercial College ..-.| H.C. Weidler ......-.|...... 1880 
182 1} Meadville, Pa........- Bryant, Stratton, and Smith Busi- | A. W. Smith.......... 1866 | 1865 
ness College.* 
183 | Philadelphia, Pa.(1709 | Palms National Business College -.| T. W. Palms ........-|...... 1885 
Chestnut Street). 
184 | Philadelphia, Pa...... Peirce College of Business ......-. Thos. May Peirce --2.|geeee= 1865 
185 | Pittsburg, Pa......-.. Commercial Department of Pitts- | C.B.Woo , i. D.Ever- | 1855 | 1855 
burg Central High School. hart. @ F 
126 wPitishurg, Pa.......-- Curry qupatate and Union Busi- | James Clark Williams | 1884 | 1860 
ness College. 
Ve Pittsburg, Pa......... Duft’s Monnasitile College. so... 0ee. P. Duff & Sons.c-n.eee 1851 | 1840 
188 | Union City, Pa....-.-| Luce’s Business College ...........| Rev. N. R. Luce....-.-|.....- 1876 
189 | Wilkes Barre, Pa..... Wilkes Barre Business College....| Frederick Schneider-..| 1887 | 1886 
190 | Williamsport, Pa-..... Williamsport Commercial College.| F. M. Allen........... 1866 | 1866 
191 | Providence, R, I...... Gaffey’s Short-hand School.....-.. Geo. W. Bristol...-.2.|2 2252 1887 
192 | Providence, R.I. (283 | Providence Bryant and Stratton | Theodore B. Stowell..|...... 1863 
Westminster Street).| Business College. 
193 | Providence, R. I. (174 | Scholfield’s Commercial College...| Albert G. Scholfield.-|...... 1846 
Westminster Street). 
194 | Chattanooga, Tenn ... ae Chattanooga Commercial | Jeremiah Behm.......].... i} 1875 
ollege. 
195 | Chattanooga, Tenn...| Mountain City Business College... Dee Agey, pres.; J. |.....- 1&86 
V. Agey, prin. P 
196 See Tenn. (box | Knoxville Business Collega........ J.T. JODNSON....--e0-| scene 1885 
354). 
197 | Memphis, Tenn.....-- Leddin’s Business College......... T. A. Leddin@,-2-...-- 1867 | 1865 
198 | Memphis, Tenn....... Nelson’s Business College ......-.- A. E. Nelson..---.-.--|.....2 1887 
199 | Nashville, Tenn....... Goodman’s Business College. ...--.| Frank Goodman...... 1865 | 1865 
200 | Nashville, Tenn....... Practical Business School (R. W. | R. W. Jennings ....-.-|...... 1884 
Jennings). 
201 peeene OE College, | Christie’s Music and Business Col- | H.R. Christie.......-.)....-- 1877 
enn. ego. 
202 | Ft. Worth, Tex....... wt. Worth Business College* .....- Wie Seen heer). celeste 1882 | 1879 
audi) Waco, [ex ...s2.--..- Waco Business College ...-..-...- RK. Eee Bree! 1882 | 1881 
204 | Burlington, Vt-..-.... Burlington Business Coliege....... E. G. Evans, AC. M ....|...... 1878 
205 | Lyndon Centre, Vt ...| Lyndon Commercial College....... Walter E. Ranger, A. | 1884 | 1883 
M. 
206 By aerbary Centre, | Minard Commercial School ......-. Asbury M. Marsh..... 1881 | 1881 
207 | Richmond, Va ........ Old Dominion Business College..-..| Geo. M. Nicol ....--..- | 1868 | 1867 
208 | Richmond, Va ......-- Smithdeal Business College ...--.- G. M. Smithdeal...-..-)...... 1843 
209 |} Wheeling, W. Va...-. Wheeling National Business Col- | J. M. Frasher ........- ||-2-oee 1860 
lege and Normal Institute. 
210 | Green Bay, Wis.......| Green Bay Business College ...... df 2Nio MULAOMN TNS Seeagon:, bcos: 1868 
211 | La Crosse, Wis........| LaCrosse Business College........ Je da, Walltee .... 0024 jnnceee 1868 
212 | Madison, Wis ........ North-western Business College ...; Deming & Proctor -...).....- 1856 
. 213 | Milwaukee, Wis ...... Charles Mayer’s Commercial College| Charles Mayer........|.....- 1876 
and Elementary Select School. 
214 | Milwaukee, Wis ...... Excelsior Business College ........ H. Mitchell Wilmot...|....-.. 1881 
215 | Milwaukee, Wis...... Spencerian Business College....... Tite (Co ISPGHIOGI Boa eacc oc h1887 | 1863 
216 | Oshkosh, Wis.........| Oshkosh Business College*.......- W.W. Daggett .....-.| 1867 | 1€67 
217 | St. Francis Station, | Pio Nono Commercial College...... Chas. Weasler ....--- 2) Ree 1871 


ec Full business course. 


a@ Head of commercial department. d@ Three months, $30. 


STATISTICS OF BUSINESS COLLEGES. $1 


colleges for 18&6-87, efc.—Continued. 


he by It. 
Instruc- | ¢ | Gs ; | Number of| Number of 
tors. |~ | e Students. ; a months in| weeks in| Annual charge 
oe SCE ae iS fallcourse| scholastic] for tuition. ; 
le al] 4 of study. | year, a 
~— Mi ie rg nh 
aaa Daa i= & —— x, a 
onl (S) ae GM 
less FS) oa 7] | . ; * S 
BS S z ty 3 oO oO © So 
aa|.? “ii 3 4 vi Zz o 
Leg tQ EN fy > 3 5 oO [=] « = n 
| |* |S | aii) ghey 8 a 2 2 
. | & by : H 5 c = sy ts) isi!) on 
Meee: | lane 2 islans | a s | eh 3 
“a Sul on S Soe la] 2 =| bs o ba © ba o % 
S }o|- = } Si ol - = 3 - gS p i p 5 
AlA|4 |4 | 8 jal|ma|/ 4a!) 4} ALATA] @ a cs) <) 
6 | 7 | 8 |9| 10 \a0:49/ 413) 14] 145] 26/47] 48| 29 ZO Zi 
TD) a | | as ay ne | a tl | =o ie ———— >. a | 
2 at (100) | 100 | 80 | 20)..... 01) iy ae BO))..c. the. 2. kee 
5] 1|176| 70} 246 221 | 25) 21)....... 4-6 |10-15| 52] 52 $600) $60'fs--2- 
e| bene 69] 38] 107 100] 7] 18 961 116-10 9. ...-. 52) 25 50 o5H-. 2! 
Bee 2104 940 304 1275\[29)) 18 |2------ 4-6} 8-10) 521) 24 60 | 35: eee 
4|....} 363 | 241 | 604 401 |203| 21] 500 oP 5.0): 520" (59 50 | 40 $75 
3]....| 50} 50] 100/ se! 20] 20 GO 1)) 104) 19h 42K) 725 50 P| hs eee 
4) 1}|180| 76| 256) (256) LW fes-----|) 4-612-18'7) 5218 2g 100 50 50 
Ome im 2711) 2 60/43 | 7] 18| 300 6] 10] 42] 29] 60 pry Feces 
Mie. 678 |) 38\) 116) 84 f) 32))) 18 }-..-.-- 6 gil 42n) 34 70 AO eee! 
Sue 2h 223 a... 23 1158 "05 \|| 17%] 8... 10 4 400) 16], 40-50 |.2...0 4 40-50 
Bee 85 58i) 143 137 | 6) 22)... i 70 524 314 40 | 18 | 40 
| / 

16] 2] 544] 370] 914/797 |117} 19] 350] 10] 12] 44] 28 120 | 25h. eee 
Sue 2) 18%] Ol) isv4t 46] 16)--..... re fC |) a iol eee oe 0 
| | | | 
30 |..../1,110| 245 |1,855 |614 1741 | 18] 360] 10 ]°.....] 40} 28 6A 40 50 
7 {| 0| 700] 200} $00 \g00 |100| 18]....... | «a| 6] 52] 96 50 25 5 
7 | el Beene 67 | 52] 15| 20] 1,000 ey me Ad WAP S9 We. UP. cc Bose, CN eee Oe 
6|....| 94] 176] 270/245] 25] 19]...-... ai) tow 52) 40b.....08 30 | 40 
5 |....| 178 | 97] 275 |232| 23] 24| 154 5 8] 521 351 (d@) | (e) 40 
eee 120m TOU 22) 715 1Sip....-24 be GA, SSM P5218) Se 60 GOflaece sa 
6 | 1| 221] 82} 803 259/44] 18] 200] 10 6| 438) 26 100 | SON dee 
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I cok... Ale. . |... i) — Sea || ee 50 ri) | Bee 
ae. - 4235 | 0} 235) (235) || ake ee | ope Ut Eun | 504M. 2. 2 Megas 
3] 0} (150) 150 1 BN Ch Meese. . 1 9| 52] 40 40 4.0 (Vo: aa 
oe W100M..... F 100 ))55 | 45) 1ehh.....- 73 bee sPescitt.. 2. G30 U.ee 2. NOE 730 
OW) 150 | 50/]| 200 }150 | 50], 16),-.-..- SWE 12m 42) 32 50 40 50 
4) 11175| 26] 201 \196 | 5) 24| 150 4\) 104) 52) 49 50 25 50 
ne RASS N20) «75°| GO | 159) 18....... 4-6/5 125ye 40h} 27 60 9 fe. = ae 
OW 1 554....: 55 | 35120] 18] 680 | 03 ea 49 fe... a Bd (A eed ee 
Bae 21) GO\h....: co | 40} 20] 19| 600 Oi e224 ei] (lee, & O54 ee 30 
Pie e284 6201) 48 | 48 )...3) 18%) 565 OW 120) 35) 26 50 Fit) | ee eae 
Pee iz i) 19) 38/32] 3th) Zo 471) GAN G12 We SAN | 524p. 2. eee 40 
pees 00\|)100' |) 300 \299 | 104) 16) .2.-. 0h... Pee Ol) St W.--. 5-4 eee 40 

i 
e120 iP < 120| 87/83] 18] 150 | Lees Oy Wee 50) |). a2. =-0 [eee 
4|.....154| 14] 168 |160| 8] 18] 375] 10] 4 40°0  16\B.. 2. bee 40 
4] 2] 297} 38] 2651188177] 193! 50 || ae i 524) 26 45 25 Mee: 
Pe 223 \F 7s 296 | (296) 0) 17 ceo doee ee bene. 44} 40 80 40 125 
| 1] 82] 37] 119| 80139] 22]....4. OH) 1 524) 23 oo] 943 80 
Meese 2320) 77) 809 |25G | 53) 19)).....- 6-3N 121) 48))) 25 100 35uh ume 
3| 1/288] o| 288 j240}48| 20| 150 GHlt-«--. Bee... «| 504.2 GO 
ree ie ae 44 | 44 |... "| aw 20] ee ee 180 |.2eesee-) sees eens 
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| | | 


2 Four months, $15. 


J Two years’ tuition certificate, $80 ; three years’ 


certificate, $125. 


g Business course. 


& New charter. 
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Memoranda to Table 71. 


Location. Name. Remarks. 
San José, Cal.......-- Garden City Commercial Colbege...-..... No information received. 
New Haven, Conn....| New Haven Phonographic Academy...... Name changed to Gaffey’s Short- 
hand School. 
Lafayette, Ind......-- Star City Business College................ No information received. 
Walt, 1017. aaas Vows Normal School and Business In- | No information received. 
stitute. 
Worcester, Mass...... Hinman’s Business College.....-...---2+- No information received. 
Lansing, Mich........ Bartlett’s Business College............... No information received. 
St. Joseph, Mo.......| St. Joseph Normal Business College...... Name changed to Chapman’s Busi- 
ness College. 
St. Louis, Mo Hranilalinglns titbleses. sees cele clei nert No information received. 
St. Louis, Mo Johnson’s Commercial College........-... No information received. 
EIT, ING Seoonsemeroe Elmira Business College........-.......-. No information received. 
Canfield, Ohio Ni oaumeas vert Ohio Normal Business Col- | No information received. 
ege. 


Mansfield, Pa......... Mansfield Business College.............--. Moved to Olean, N. Y., and name 
changed to Westbrook Commer- 
cial College. 

Thorp’s Spring, Tex..| Thorp’s Spring Commercial College and | No information received. 

Literary Institute. 

Whitesborough, Tex.. ey Das borcugl Normal and Commercial No information received. 

choo 

Janesville, Wis....... Silsbee Commercial College ......-....... | No information received. 


TABLE 72.—Summary of statistics of training schools for nurses. 


a 
Number | Number | Number pa pee 

State. of insti-} of in- of e ras, ‘ 

tutions. |structors.) pupils. | ; 1887 
(COMM@CHICII sas4a50 denn co sopodooeedee G assoc Sosoodoosenesdooad 2 a2 65 ai4 

ia Peet Re ONT DIA 2-25 ce eu ce en eee eee cvecewsscceecnceen soc 1 | q 51 

Mtr Swe eee sere rece ne clone wicinre(c'e's w aic'vis ©’ cie/ticieim mialn/eeys i 13 65 19 
Mirnelicvn ees oe cer svole-islere cicls cee 6 = elicitors oe nieisnlanve evecare 1 &) 14 5 
WAESAGITRGEES cocvesadoson csuseonouoppenoececs Gocooeoosouses 5 b3 215 68 
Michigan .......-.202 22 22s ee cee e semen cee re cee ee anaseees IN A Spccosee 22 11 
MV ilMING S Mame le ase ciere sie cic ele ses ciele Jo's ovens sic se cisievse cas cite ped 1 4 | 1@\ Sb Bconsce 
INDISSOMT 13 so5 seaebaotnes pseeeoecHoun bor roneeoonpeedoonoocne al (c) 16 6 
BG ce ecince cece --~ ne ew sant en sae dorecseccunee-sos 2 ag 28 15 
New York ......0cscccececcecnnne cree we en accecceeeseseescnnen 11 b95 355 13 
PRES VAIN coomn ooDaod sougoU aeoUno BOUUsESNUC DEguEe ode nese: 8 8 114 46 
“eluate: JL Goan rr i ames if as 20 5 
RVICIMIOMIG ERE ieeiecic «cc cis icc c sco su acvecices eee sicecwoueeeed 1 ‘o ay. 5 
BUC ell Werte seios ici cie-sc Sa-oe disis ow eyes claieciee ein satee vee eee 31 195 989 335 


* From Report of the Commissioner of Eclucation for 1885-86. 
a One school not reported - 

b Lwo schools not reported. 

c Superintendent and medical corps. 

d Several lecturers additional 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TRAINING OF SPECIAL CLASSES. 


INTRODUCTION— The names “asylum” and ‘“‘reformatory”— Attendance —I. EDUCATION OF THE 
DEAF— New institutions and buildings-—- Changes of the year — Training of teachcrs for the deaf— 
Articulation —Auricularinstruction — Periodicals— Convention — Notes from catalogues and reports 
of institutions— Number of schools for the deaf, teachers, and pupils (Table 74)-——Summary of 
financial statistics of schools for the deaf (Table 75) —Summary of comparative statistics of schools for 
the deaf (Table 76) —Statistics of schools for the deaf (Table 77) —II. EDUCATION OF THE BLIND — 
New institutions and buildings — Higher education —Printing for the blind — Workshops for the 
olind — Convention — Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the American Printing House for the 
Blind — Notes from the catalogues and reports of institutions — Number of schools for the blind,teach- 
ors, and papils (Table 78) Summary of financial statistics of schools for the blind (Table 79) — Sum- 
mary of financial statistics of schools for the blind (Table 80) — Statistics of schools for the blind (Table 
81) — 111. EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED — New institutions — Convention — Notes from cata- 
logues and reports of institutions—Summary of statistics of schocls for the feeble-minded (Table 
82) —Summary of comparative statistics of schools for the feeble-minded (Table 83) — Statistics of 
schools for the feeble-minded (Table 84) —LV. EDUCATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS — New institn- 
tions — Classification of pupils — The cottage system~— Results of reformatory training — Reforma- 
tories for men— Notcs from catalogues and reports of institutions — Summary of statistics of reform 
schools (Table 85) —Summary of comparative statistics of retorm schools (Table 86) — Statistics of 
reform schools (Table 87) — V. JEDUCATION OF THE INDIAN — Classification of Indian schools — Edu- 
cation of the uncivilized tribes — Accommodations (Table 88)— The English language in ‘Indian 
schools — Course of study — Finances (Table 89) — Boarding schools— Schools in civilized communi- 
ties — New schools—Contract schools — Teachers — School systems of the Yive Nations — VI. Ep- 
UCATION OF THE COLORED RACE— Colored public school statistics (Table 90) —Comparative statis- 
tics — White and colorod pnblic schools (Table 91) — Statistics of colored public school teachers 
(Table 92) — Remarks upou the tables — Notes from the reports of State superintendents — Colored 
schools for normal, secondary, and collegiate education —Statistics of these schools (Table 93) — 
Colored professional schools —Statistics of the same (Tabie 94)—Statistics of colored pupils in 
schools for the deaf, blind, ctc. (Table 9&) —Synoptic view of the statistics of schools for the colored 
race (Table 95 A). 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The classes of persons whose education is treated of in this chapter may be placed in 
two categories, those whom nature, disease, or accident has placed at a disadvantage 
as compared with children possessed of a full complement of hnman faculties, and those 
who by reason of their social position or transgressions are unlikely to reach a higher 
level of intelligence unless assisted or coerced. The educational life here dealt with 
is institutional and it has the additional feature of being fostered by the general 
public, except in the case of the negro, for a very small proportion of itself, a fact that 
has not a little tended to give rise to the vicious propensity of looking upon these 
institutions as public charities rather than as public schools. 

Schools or asylums.—Without touching upon the xsthetic side of the question of 
naming these institutions and the several classes whose instruction it is their purpose 
to accomplish, the practical evils resulting from what is indicated, or is supposed to 
be indicated, by the names they bear or have borne is here considered in so far as it 
interferes with the accomplishment of their specific object. It was stated by President 
Gallaudet, of the National Deaf-Mute College, in presenting his report as chairman of 
the executive committee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf (see 
p. 824), that it was a matter of experience that children who are deaf bunt not dumb 
have found difficulty in securing the advantages to which the so-called deaf and dumb 
are admitted without question; and Superintendent Weston Jenkins, in his article on 
‘“Aphasia in Relation to Deafness” read before the Eleventh Convention of the In- 
structors of the Deaf, speaks as though it was a common thing for superintendents to 
receive application for the admittance of children who are described as ‘‘dumb but 
not deaf.” Butitis among the institutions for the blind that, apparently, the greatest 
inconvenience is experienced. In its annual report for 1886, the board of trustees of 
the Texas Institution for the Blind, uses the following language: ‘‘In conclusion, we 
invite a careful perusal of the report of the superintendent, and would again impress 
the idea that this isnotanasylum. * * * At least one citizen of a distant State 
travelled to Austin under the delusion that this was an asylum. * * * The con- 
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stitution never intended that it should be used as an ‘asylum’ and such nomenclature 
properly has no place in our statute books, and we trust that all legislation in the fut- 
ure will look to this important distinction.” Superintendent Sibley, of the Missouri 
School for the Blind, issues a printed circular: ‘In view of the fact that a want 
of proper information on the part of the public concerning this school has been 
the cause of many blind children growing up in ignorance. * * * This institu- 
tion is in no sense an asylum.” Strageling against the same misconception Superin- 
tendent Jacobs, of the Indiana Institution for the Education of the Blind, remarks: 

Judging from the contents of many letters that I have received, there 
seems to be a lack of information relative to the real character and purposes of this 
institute among all classes of people. They fail to comprehend that this is not an 
asylum. * * *” Superintendent Miller, of the Ohio Institution, remarks that ‘‘An 
erroneous impression seems to exist * * * as to the intention of our institution. 
It is not a State infirmary, nor isit in any sense an asylum.” Superintendent Clement, 
of the New York State Institution for the Blind, though not commenting on the evil 
complained ofin the West, issues an ‘“‘Address to the Parents and Friends of the Blind” 
ostensibly to advise the parent as to the course of home instruction to be pursued be- 
fore the child is sent to school, but he carefully notes that the organic act declares 
“that the institution shall be considered as a department of public instruction.” It 
will be observed that the new school for the blind in Alabama has received the name of 
Academy for the Blind. 

The name ‘‘reformatory.”—If the odium which attaches to the word “asylum,” in 
which light it would seem the public persists in viewing the above institutions, their 
true names to the contrary notwithstanding, “has becn the cause of many blind ehil- 
dren growing up in ignorance,” it may be ’ supposed that the graduate of a reform 
school would be at some pains to conceal the name of his alma mater rather than 
undergo the worst evil to a reformed person of having been ‘‘in jail.” Superintendent 
Mallalieu, of the Nebraska State Reform School, observes, i in suggesting that the name 
of his institution be changed to State Industrial School that “the word ‘reform’? when 
applied to penal institutions carries with it a stigma. IJtis frequently a misnomer.! It 
projects itself into the future and_ springs up xt the very time when the struggling 
youth is doing his best to lead an honorable life.’ The trustees of the Iowa school in 
recommending that the name be changed to the ‘‘ State Industrial School” say: ‘The 
use of the name ‘reform school’ was considered inapplicable, although the school is 
reformatory in its work and character.” Superintendent Charlton, of the Indiana 
School for Boys, however, takes another view of the matter, considering the question 
in the light of propriety of nomenclature and the life of the boy while in school. He 
very logically observes: ‘‘ Let us call things by their right names. I try to impress 
upon every boy the fact that this is a reform school.” 

Attendance.—The attendance at these institutions suffers not only from the false 
conception of their object, but also from ignorance of their existence and, in some 
cases, a wilful neglect of the advantages proffered, Among several methods followed 
by superintendents of schools for the deaf to make the schools and their true character 
known (see page 822, Education of the Deaf—Convention), that pursued by Superin- 
tendent Noyes, of the Minnesota school, secms to be, not only ingenious in its concep- 
tion and thorough in its operation, but hig ghly valuable in its results. ‘'That method 
alone,” observed Mr. Noyes, ‘ has given me tenfold morc reliable information in the 
State of Minnesota than all the census returns that have been made, cither by the 
national or State government, since that [the Minnesota] institution was founded.” 

This plan is based on the fact that a child in the public school will be more likely 
to know if there is a deaf and dumb child in the neighborhood than his father or 
his mother. Taking advantage of the superintendent of public instruction’s annual 
distribution of blank forms to be filled out and returned, a table was added to the 
form; and on this, county superintendents and teachers were required to write the 
name, the age, and the parent’s post-office address of each deaf or blind child in the 
State. The responses the State superintendent had tabulated and transmitted co 
Superintendent Noyes, who recommends that the word “dumb” be not used, ‘‘ because 
some parties * * * make the same child dcaf, dumb, and blind” quite contrary 
to the fact. The matter of attendance was not formally before the ninth biennial 
meeting of instructors of the blind, but thesame ignorance of the existence of schools 
for the blind was adverted to by several members. 


I.—EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


New institutions and buildings.—Three schools for the education of the deaf have 
been opened during the ycar and two provided for. Of the schools established those at 
Evansville, Ind., and La Crosse, Wis., are respectively a part of the common school sys- 


1See page 856, Classification of pupils. 
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tem of the city, while that at Cincinnati, Ohio, is under the auspices of the Society for 
the Innproved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, of Cincinnati. The institution for the deaf 
andthe blind lately established at Cheyenne by the Legislature of Wyoming is prepared 
to begin its work as soon as a sufficient number shall have presented themselves for 
instruction, and the institution for the education of the colored deaf and blind, pro- 
vided for by the twentieth Legislature of Texas (1887), will be ready in September, 
through the activity of the three commissioners appointed to carry out the act and to 
whom the $50,000 appropriated was intrusted. 

Two schools have ceased to exist, the private school of Prof. A. Graham Bell, in 
Washington, and the St. Joseph’s Deaf-Mute School, Hannibal, Mo., whose pupils 
have been removed to the Convent of Maria Consilia Deaf-Mute Institute, Saint Louis, 
Mo. The school in Baltimore, known as F. Knapp’s Institute, is supposed to have 
been discontinued as a schooi for the deaf, as no information of it or from it as such 
has been received for several years. 

‘The Kansas, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Oregon, West Virginia, and the national in- 
stitution have largely increased their accommodations. The central and the northern 
New York institutions are making preparations to begin the erection of institutional 
buildings, the State Legislature having appropriated $40,000 to each; while the ap- 
propriation of $40,000 by the Massachusetts Legislature to the Horace Mann School 
having been found inadequate to erect the building contemplated, work has not yet 
been begun. As to the plan and arrangement of these buildings, the Office possesses 
no information. 

Changes of the year.—The changes in the management of the institutions for the 
class under revicw are few but marked. The Alabama Institntion for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind has been separated into its clements and an institution estab- 
lished for each class of its inmates; the New Mexico institution has been adopted by 
the Territory; and the New England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes, Beverly, Mass., 
has, for the first time, been aided (to the amount of $2,000) by the State. In the 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin institutions the oral department has been enlarged, and 
in the former institution is now taught in a separate establishment. The “advanced 
class” of the Chicago schools for the deaf, or high school, in the language of the 
principal of this ciass of city schools, ‘‘ bids fair to become an established featnre, as 
it has done well and growsimore and more useful.” Another “experiment,” the most 
important innovation of the year, has been the determination on the part of the board 
of directors of the National College to admit young wonien to the college on the same 
terms and conditions as have been applied to young men. The results will determine 
the future policy of the board. 

Training of teachers for the deaf.—The normal department of the Eleventh Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf, the first of its kind, was opened on July 
16, 1886, by its snperintendent, Mr. Ely, of the Maryland School for Deaf and Duinb, 
in the following language: 

“The first subject to be considered is primary language. * * * The idea is to 
have sct before us here the methods of the class-room—how we begin, how we go on, 
what means we use to reach the minds of our pupils to illustrate certain things, to 
get over certain difficnlties, and in the progress of the discussion it is expected that 
the teachers present will ask questions, make suggestions, and offer remarks from 
their places in the room. It is to be as informal as is consistent with good order.” 
Mr. Weed, of the Pennsylvania institution, was in charge of the exercises of the 
section of language for primary and intermediate classes, and selected as topics 
for discussion: (1) Vocabulary; (2) tense; (3) correction of mistakes; (4) methods of 
review; (5) exercises most proiitable for primary teaching. Then followed in order 
arithmetic, in charge of Mr. F. W. Booth; kindergarten work, in charge of Mr. Z. F. 
Westervelt; geography, under Mr. Weston Jenkins; natural science, in charge of Mr. 
I. D. Clarke; art, in charge of Mrs. A. J. Griffith; history, in charge of Mr. George 
Goodall; and the sections of sign language, Mr. I. L. Peet, of articulation and lip read- 
ing, Miss L. D. Richards, and of auricularinstruction, Mr. J. A. Gillespee. Space is 
wanting to follow the discussions. It is necessary, however, to,say that the presiding 
officer’s expectation that questions would be asked was fully realized. 

Miss Garrctt, principal of the Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa., 
devotes a portion of her time to training teachers in the oral method. The course 
continues 10 months—4 of observation and 6 of practice. Twenty of those who have 
received instruction at the school are engaged in teaching; the class for the year just 
closed consisted of 3. The National College at Washington has done so much toward 
furnishing the institutions of the country with teachers that, though its object is the 
higher cducation of the deaf, it may in a manner be regarded as a normal institu- 
tion. Eighteen per cent. of those who have been connected for a longer or shorter 
time with the colicge have been engaged in teaching, and it is interesting to note 
that not infrequently their work has becn that of pioneers. 

Articulation.—The electicism and the intelligent advocacy of teaching the deaf to 
8pcak, and to read from a speaker’s lips, as evinced in the resolution unanimously 
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adopted at the Eleventh Convention of American Instructors, contrasts with the en- 
thusiastic preference given to the “ pure oral method” by the Milan Convention,! 
representing the opinion on the continent of Europe. 

The desirability of teaching the deaf to speak, and to read from the lips, is fully ap- 
preciated by American instructors, bnt experience causes them to doubt the possibility 
of the congenitally deaf acquiring these arts, except in cases of exceptional bright- 
ness. A trialofthe combined system in its second and fourth features, Professor luy’s 
classification (see page $23, Convention), at the Pennsylvania institution, showed, after 
a trial of several years, the second method to be unsatisfactory as regards articula- 
tion and lip-reading, while in the trial ofthe fourth method the oral department was 
found worthy of being continued, though the ‘‘ resulis were not such ag its most ardent 
friends had expected.” ‘‘It is believed,” says Superintendent Crouter, of the Penn- 
sylvania institution, “that a large percentage of our pupils, namely, the semi-mutes 
and the semi-deaf, and such of the congenitally deaf (few in nuniber probably) as are 
capable of receiving oral instruction, can and should be orally tanght, and that all 
others, forming, to be sure, the majority of the pupils, should be taught by manual 
methods” (see page 823, Convention). Calculations by this Office, based upon replies 
mace to the inquiry of the editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and published 
in that journal, show that 36 of the schools reporting statistics for the year 1886 used 
the combined method exclusively, 13 the oral, and 10 the manual. Of the whole 
number of pupils (excluding the pupils of the New York institution) of these instita- 
tions (about 8,000), 32.5 per cent. were instructed in articulation. In the 45 institn- 
tious reporting teachers of articulation as such, the average number of pupils to a 
teacher is 15, so far as this is not modified by the fact that some of the pupils that 
appear in the aggregate were only present for a part of the year, causing this average 
te be too high. In the London city schoois for the deaf, 10 is the maximum number 
committed to the charge of one teacher, and this number was one of the ‘six cardi- 
nal demands” of the schools for the deaf in Germany, almost unanimously adopted at 
the convention of German instructors of the deaf. The teachers of articulation formed 
24 per cent. of the whole teaching body. 

The oral branch of the Pennsylvania institution, above referred to, is taught in a 
separate establishment, with accommodations increased to admit 100 pupils. The Wis- 
consin institution has enlarged its oral department, which now receives the entire 
attention of three teachers; and the board of directors of the Oregon school asks the 
legislature to provide the means of employing a teacher of articulation. ‘wo of the 
new schools of the year are oral schools, the Kvansville, Ind., school being taught on 
the manual system. 

Auricular instruction.—This lately introduced and rapidly extending method of in- 
struction has been defined by the auricular teacher of the Nebraska institution, Miss 
Plum, as ‘‘educating the brain to use the hearing so that speech may be gained,” 
and Professor Currier, of the New York Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, explains the phrase ‘‘aural development” as “the systematic training of 
an ear in abnormal condition to perform, with the aid of mechanical contrivance, the 
operations just described [the operations of the ear in a normal state].” ‘To ascer- 
tain the number of semi-deaf, the tests made, and the number taught auriculazly in 
the schools for the deaf, Superintendent Gillespie, during 1885-86, sent out a series 
of questions to the various institutions and received answers from 35. To the first 
question, ‘‘Has there been a general test of the hearing made in your school?” 22 
answers are in the affirmative. To the question, ‘How many have you found with 


. sufficient hearing to distinguish vowel sounds?” the 22 institutions answering the pre- 


vious question in the affirmative, answered, collectively, 80. To the question, “ How 
many have you taught wholly aurally ?” the answer was 35, including the Nebraska in- 


' The resolutions adopted by the international convention at Milan were as follows: 

‘‘]1. The convention, considering the incontestable superiority of speech over signs, (1) for restoring 
deaf-mutes to social life, (2) for giving them greater facility of language, declares that the method of 
pea aon should have the preference over that of signs in the instruction and education of the deaf 
and dumb. 

‘2. Considering that the simultaneous use of sigus and speech has the disadvantage of injuring 
speech and lip-reading and precision of ideas, the convention declares that the pure oral method ought 
to be preferred.” 

The American instructors embodied their views in the following preamble and resolations: 

‘‘ Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has pminly shown that among 
the members of this class of persons great differences exist in mental and physical condition, and in 
capacity for improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which are actually unat- 
tainable in others, these differences suggesting very widely different treatmont with different individ- 
uals: It is theretore 

** Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America commends itself to the 
world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all known methods and expedients which have 
been found to be of value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of 
action, working at the same time in harmony, and aiming at the attainment of a common object by all. 

‘Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be mads in every school for the deaf to teach 
every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and that such efforts should only be abandoned when 
(after eootuRh tests by experienced teachers) it is plainly evident that the measure of success attain- 
able is so small as not to justify the necessary amount of labor.” 
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stitution. To the inquiry, ‘‘ How many are taught both aurally and orally ?” intended 
to bring out the number tanght with a view to cultivating the hearing, the answer 
was 399. Superintendent Gillespie, of the Nebraska institution, stated in the Eleventh 
Convention, at Berkeley, that experienee had convinced him that his previous esti- 
mate of 15 per cent. was not too low as an estimate of the pupils at schools for the 
deaf who have snfficient hearing to be developed. At the Mississippi institution dur- 
ing 1885 a class of 10 were daily instructed in this method, and, although 5 could not 
at first distinguish vowel sounds, they could at the close of the year distinguish words 
and sentences. 

Periodicals. —Of the two journals that are not issued by institutions for the deaf, one, 
the American Annals of the Deaf, particularly demands attention as an educational 
publication of the highest class. This journal, 79 per cent. of whose running expenses 
are derived from assessments on American and Canadian institutions, contained dur- 
ing the year under review twenty-eight articles, three-fourths of which are of a peda- 
gogical nature, the others being historical, biographical, or casual articles relating to 
persons or subjects connected with deaf-mutism. ‘These constitute the general and 
largest part of each quarterly issue; the minor departments being a department for 
notice of the current literature of deaf-mutism, a school-items department, and a de- 
partment of announcements, and record of current events. The articles, original or 
translated, are written, with but fow exceptions, by instructors. In the other peri- 
odical, the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, social rathor than educational information predomi- 
nates. Besides these, the edicational and the social journals of the deaf world, there 
is aclass of periodicals printed for, and very frequently, if not in every case, by the pu- 
pils of the several institutions.! The potential value of these papers, and that their 
influence is not confined to an institution, was happily illustrated by Superintendent 
Westervelt during the session of the normal section of the Eleventh Convention, at the 
close of Miss Harris’s account of her method of teaching language at the Maryland in- 
stitution. Hesaid: ‘‘Would it not be a benefit to the profession and to all the institu- 
tions where papers are published, if such work as this done by Miss Harris were printed 
in such paper for the benefit of other institutions? * * * We all look through 
the institution papers, and we are very glad to get hold of something of this kind.” 

Conrention.—As the proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, at Berkeley, Cal., July 15-22, 1886, cover 320 pages of an octavo vol- 
ume, it is impossible to do justice to them in afew paragraphs. Afaint sketch of the 
proceedings of the normal department has been given under ‘ Training of Teachers.” 
Those desirous of information asto the intimate or social side of a transcontinental 
trip that appears to have been as pleasant as long, are referred to the article in 
the American Annals of the Deaf,? and those who wish the full information, that can 
not be given here, to the volume of the proceedings.’ In calling the convention to 
order President Gallaudet, of the National College, gave a historical view of the pre- 
vious conventions which, as a series, may be separated into two periods; the first from 
1850 to 1858, held at intervals ofabout two years, with an attendance on the average 
of 35, representing from 3 to 10 institutions; the second, inaugurated after an inter- 
val of 10 years, at intervals of 4 years, and a constantly increasing attendance, until 
at Berkeley 41 institutions were represented by 230 delegates. 

At the opening session Mr. {. N. Tate’s paper on the means of securing a better at- 
tendance at schools for the deaf called forth the discussion intended, Rev. Thomas 
Gallaudet recommended a multiplication of institutions to accomplish the end, a 
proposition that was opposed by Mr. Erastus Brooks, of New York, as tending to 
weaken the power that could only be had by having one institution, and by Miss 
Black, principal of the Rhode Island school, who observed that notwithstanding the 
small extent of Rhode Island, not more than a fourth of the deaf children in the State 
could be gotten into the school. Dr. Peet advocated exhibitions at a central point in 
the State, as wellasat home; Mr. Williams operated by sending out letters; President 
Gallaudet advocated the teaching of the manual system of conversing in the public 
schools; and Mr. Noyes gave his ingenious scheme, fully stated in the introduction 
of this chaptez, for finding out deaf children. ‘The session of the 16th was closed 
with a paper by Mr. James Denison, on “The Manual Alphabet as a Part of the Public 
School Course,” a paper briefly anticipated the day before. As the utility of the propo- 
sition met with the unanimous support of the convention‘ and may not be self-evident, 
the reasons for introducing this study into the public schools are given quite fully. 


1 The Office takes occasion to thank the superintendents of the Nebraska and Ohio institutions for 
their courtesy in sending it the Nebraska Mute Journal and the Mutes’ Chronicle, respectively, during 
tho year, and the editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for a similar favor. 

2Vol. XXXI, p. 244-252. 

2 Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Sacramento, Cal., 
8vo., pp. 328. To be had of Superintendent Wilkinson, of the California Institution, Berkeley. The 
postage 1s 7 cents. 

4 By unanimvns vote the executive committee of the convention was requested to have this article 
printed in the American Annals of the Deaf, and to ‘‘ memorialize the Department of Public Educa- 
tion at Washington on the subject, and that the principal of each institution in the United States be 
appointed a committee to memorialize the department of public instruction in that State to the 
effect that the recommendations of this paper shall be carried out in the public schools.” 
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‘There are indisputably times and places in which the finger alphabet fulfills, as 
writing can not do, the conditions of expression where vocal utterance is either not 
desirable ornot possible. * * * Howoftenatsocial gatherings * * * do wesee 
individuals separated from each other by the crowd or the length of the room, vainly 
striving * * * toconvey * * * information. * * * In concerts, * * * 
inthe church, * * * inthetheatre, * * * and amid the noise and rattle of 
the machine-shop, factory, or railroad, how often arises an imperious necessity for 
making a communicatiun to another. *~ * * Outside of the confessedly deaf, how 
many persons there are who * * * are yet hardly ever addressed except in tones 
more or less raised above the conversational pitch, * * * Tothe invalid and 
to the sick room the manual alphabet comes, as it were, with healing on its wings. 
* * * How many last messages * * * have been lost to the loving ones re- 
maining behind; lost because the finger alphabet was not known.” Mr. Denison 
then discusses the advantage of the manual alphabet to the hearing child as a stu- 
dent of the orthography of the English language, because ‘‘the more varied-the form 
under which language is presented to the mind through the different senses, the more 
perfect will be the knowledge of it acquired and the more permanently will if be re- 
tained.” Mr. Denison concludes with stating the undoubted benefits aceruing to the 
deaf from ability to converse with the general public. 

Saturday was a holiday, Sunday was devoted to the discussion of Sabbath x- 
ercises in an institution for the deaf and dmnb, and Monday to the great questions 
of the day in deaf-mute instruction, the relative merits of the oral, the manual, and 
the combined methods. Professor Cronter, in his paper on “The True Combined 
System of Instruction”—after quoting Professor Fay’s subdivisions of the combined 
method into four classes, (1) the use of signs and articulation concurrently in the 
same class; (2) special classes in which lip-reading and articulation are taught as an 
accomplishment; (3) separate oral and manual classes in the same school; and (4) 
separate oral and manual schools or departments in the same institution—objected to 
the concurrent use of signs and articulation in the same class, since the ‘‘methods are 
diametricaily opposed,” and the semi-mutes are compelled to attend the advancement 
of the congenitally deaf, which is slow. To teaching articulation and lip-reading 
as an accomplishment he also objected as producing results inferior to the pure oral 
method. In the practice of the third species of the combined system, ip which pupils 
are instructed in different classes by the oral or by the manual method, but are per- 
mitted to use signs on the play-ground, Mr. Crouter had found thai such use of signs 
had tended to improve the pupil’s intellectual faculties; he pronounced, however, for 
the fourth system of instruction in the following terms: ‘ For all practical purposes 
and in order to secure immunity from error in the choice of methods, I would divide 
the deaf into three classes,—the congenitally deaf, the semi-deaf, and the semi-mnte. 
With the first I would include those born deaf and those who lose their hearing from 
accidental causes very early in life, say within the age of three or four years. ‘fhese, 
for the most part, I would instruct manually. Thescemi-mute and the semi-deat, and 
such of the congenitally deaf as appear particularly bright and quick to learn, I 
would instruct orally.” Professor Crouter’s remarks are of especial interest, as the 
institution over which he presides is ‘‘ working out for the benefit of the American 
schools,” to quote from the paper that followed by Dr. Peet, ‘fa most interesting 
problem” (see p. 821). Dr. Peet, in his paper on the combined system, after sum- 
marizing the progress of manual and oral instruction in this country, procceded to 
describe the methods pursued in the New York institution, where, ‘‘ Except in what 
we call our kindergarten department, the bours of instruction for each class are four 
daily. The first hour is devoted to the recitation of the lesson conned in the study 
hours out of school; the second hour, to exercises in the English language; the third 
hour, to arithmetic; and the fourth hour, to lip-reading and its corollary, articulation.” 
Mr. G. O. Fay, in his paper on ‘‘ Comprehensive Education in its Philosophy and Prac- 
tice,” advocated, in order ‘‘ to secure the best results in existing institutions, sign and 
oral,” a reorganization, gradual or summary ; for, though the schools of France for a 
century, and of this country ‘‘ have demonstrated only and mainly * * * theim- 
portance and possibilities of pantomime and the uses of the manual alphabet, supple- 
mented by written speech, * * * and have produced a remarkable body of silent 
scholars, easily superior to anything that “oralists have been able to produce,” they 
have been backward * * * intaking up and applying with equal skill and energy 
the teaching of oral speech.” On the other hand, the schools devoted to the pure oral 
method of instruction “have yet to learn that in omitting the use of pantomime and 
finger spelling they ignore the uneducated mute’s best friend. They take away a 
ladder, the only ladder known, by which all the deaf can easily rise.” Thereading of 
these papers was followed by a kcen, though not acrimonious, colloquy as to the prob- 
ability of error in a segregation of pupils unfit for oral instruction, that was not 
founded on a long trial, and even re-trials. The discussion was interrupted by Pro- 
fessor Gallaudet, president of the National College, who introduced the resolutions 
already given (p. 821, note), which, after some amendments in the interest of oral and 
auricular instruction, were unanimously passed. 
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The first paper of the following day was by Professor F. D. Clarke, of the Arkansas 
School, on ‘‘ Technical Education.” Mr. Clarke stated that the California institution 
was tho only one that followed the Russian system of technical instruction, and that, 
only in the wood-working feature of the system, and that at no institution, so far as 
he was aware,! “is there any regular course of [technical] instruction, any examina- 
tion, or any attempt at either.” Ieadvocated a manual-training course of four years; 
the pupil during the first 2 years to be instructed in the use of tools ina general 
way, and during the last 2 made a specialist of. The convention then unanimously 
adopted the report of the standing executive committee to discontinue the use of the 
word ‘‘dumb” in the title of the convention and of the publication until then known as 
the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Chickering’s paper on ‘‘ Physical 
Cuiture,” not intended ‘to oifer anything new or original,” presented the methods 
and results of pliysical education at the National College; bis testimony as to the 
value of the exercise to the deaf was corroborated by Professors Fay and Noyes. 
Miss Garrett’s paper, entitled ‘‘A Summary of Work done in the Pennsylvania Oral 
School for Deaf-Mutes, Scranton, Pa., June 18, 1886,” stated that the object of the 
author’s school was to develop speech and language, for, if the work is well begun, 
it will be a comparatively easy matter to instruct the pupils in the ordinary branches 
later.” ‘Ifthe school were larger,” continues the essayist, ‘‘I should classify it as I 
did in [the] oral branch of [the ] Pennsylvania institution—placing semi-mutes, senii- 
deaf pupils, and congenital and practically congenital, each in separate classes; of 
course sending semi-mutes and semi-deaf pupils to hearing-schools as soon as possible.” 
After taking action in the matter of President Gallaudet’s invitation to appear be- 
fore the royal commission to inquire into the education of the blind and the deaf in 
Great Britain and Ireland (see Bureau Report, 18¢5-86), the fullowing resolution was 
introduced and unanimously passed: 

‘ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this convention, instruction in art is of special 
importance in che instruction of the deaf, as without its guiding and developing in- 
flueuce the peculiar tendency of the deaf-mute’s mind to think in pictures can not be 
taken advantage of to place him on that plane in life to which he is best adapted, 
nor can that superiority in handicraft of whatever kind which he is capable of at- 
taining be placed within his grasp.” 

The evening of the 2ist was spenf in discussing auricular instruction (see p. 821, 
Auricular Instruction); the day following was taken up with the closing exercises. 


IJ. NOTES FROM CATALOGUES. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama Institution for the Deaf (formerly Alabama Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind). Talladega, Aia.—The oral class recently established in this institu- 
tion numbered 16, the pupils’ ages ranging from 8 to 22 years. They had at the date 
of the report acquired a vocabulary of 450 words, quite a number of short sentences, 
and could count and add very well. Industrial training has been reduced to a min- 
imum from want of room, a state of affairs that the erection of the department for 
the blind into a separate institution and its removal will remedy. 


COLORADO. 

Colorado Institute for the Mute and the Blind, Colorado Springs, Colo.—Of the 82 
persons admitted to the institution and of whom a record was obtained, 30 per cent. 
were congenitally deaf, though no pupil had had deaf parents. Signs are used freely, 
while those showing aptitude are also instructed in articulation and lip-reading; 
some pupils being quite proficient in both. Printing and carpeniery are taught as 
trades. 


CONNECTICOT. 


American Asyium for the Education of the Deaf and Dun, Hartford, Conn.—Forty- 
one per cent. of the 269 pupils adinitted since 1877 to this long-established school were 
born deaf, and 57 per cent. of those born deaf were children not having deaf-mute 
relatives; 23 per cent. having deaf relatives belonged to 47 families, having in all 
240 children (154 hearing and 86 deaf), of whom 64 per cent. were not deaf. The 
increase in the attendance in the articulation department necessitated the employ- 
ment of a third teacher of articulation and Jip-reading. In this school all new 
pupils are thoroughly tested as to their ability to continue in it with profit; 68 have 
been under instruction during the year. Of the 134 pupils ia the school at the date 
of the report, 23 were supported by the State of Maine, 21 by New Hampshire, 17 by 


ee nn ae 
1 This system had been introduced into the Virginia institution at the date of its report for 1885-86, 
p.8. 
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Vermont, 62 by Massachusetts, 5 by Rhode Island, and 56 by Connectieut. Referring 
to the objection urged against the eombined or eelectie system as oeeupying the 
ereater part of the pupils’ time with the sign language, Prineipal Williams observes 
that it eertainly does not hold against his school, and that signs are used ‘as a val- 
uable aid, and only as an aid.” 

Whipple’s Home School for Deaf-Autes, Mystie River, Connu.—This sehool is taught 
wholly on the oral system. The eourse of study is lip-reading and artieulation, lan- 
guage, arithmetie, geography, and history. The boys are taught farming and garden- 
ing. ‘The school is partly supported by the State and partly by contributions. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C.—-This, the initial effort to sceure to 
a constantly increasing class the advantages of a rigid and thorough course cf intel- 
leetnal training, was partly instituted to prove that the deaf were capable of profit- 
ing by the opportunities it afforded; a theory that the experienee of 23 years and 
the oecupations of the alumni have demonstrated. Of the 293 students who have 
been for a longer or shortcr period connected with it, 50 have engaged in teaching, 1 
is a minister, 6 have been connected with newspapers as editors, writers, or publishers, 
16 have entered the civil serviee, 2 are seientists, aud 2 have held municipal offiees. 
Some have entered business offices as subordinates, while others have embarked on 
their own aeeount, and many have beeome farmers and mechanics. The seetions of 
the Union have been represented as follows: New England, 43; Middle States, 58; 
Southern States, 67; and the West, 130. 

The liberality of Congress has been marked and uniform. It has not only previded 
for the current expenses so liberally as to enable the eollege authorities to assist in- 
digent students, but has appropriated from time to time over $400,000 for the splendid 
college buildings and the extensive grounds by whieh they are snrrounded. The in- 
stitution, however, has not been wholly dependent on the national treasury. In its 
early days seholarships were maintamed by distinguished citizens of the capital, and 
to accomplish the purchase of the last and largest addition to the grounds there were 
many eontritutors. 

The college does not attempt the work of a polyteehnie school nor of a university. 
Its enrricnlum of four years consists of studies in ancient and modern languages, in 
natural and politieal scienee, aud in philosophy and in history. This eourse, which 
leads to the degree of B. A., is introdueed by a eourse of instruction lasting a year. 
Greek, analytieal geometry, and the caleulus are optional. Latinis finished with the 

first term of the sophomores year, and English and mathematics are prominent by rea- 

son of the continnity with which they are pursued. Candidates for adinission are 
examined as to their ability to converse (oral or finger spelled), to render at sight 
paragraphs from sehool-books or newspapers; to compose extemporaneously; and 
are examined in the studies of the common school. 


GEORGIA. 


Georgia Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Cave Spring, Ga.— 
The sehool at the date of tho last report had not yet oceupied the new building, for 
whieh an appropriation of $5,000 was made in 1880 and an additional sum of $10,000 
by a subsequent Legislature; to eomplete and equip the building will require $6,000 
more. In the school the usual branehes are taught; in the industrial department the 
boys are taught shoemaking. 


ILLINOIS, 


Ephpheta School for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Chicago, T1.—- This 
sehool, though appearing in the table for the first time, was established in 1884, and 
Las been sustained by the Ephpheta Society (an ineorporated association of Roman 
Catholic ladies); tuition is free. The addition of an indnstrial department is under 
consideration, while the formation of a library has already been begun. 

Chicago (Lll.) City Schools for the Deaf.—These schools, of whieh at the date of the 
last report there were 5, are taught on the manual system. There is, however, a eiass 
in artieulation and lip-reading. In a letter to this Office transmitting statistics, Su- 
perintendent Emery remarks: ‘Seven deaf boys from the advaneed class and Scammun 
Primary Mute Sehool, ranging from 14 to 21 years of age, have entered the industrial 
school of the eity board of education. So far they are holding their own with those 
who hear and speak. This * * * overeomes the greatest and only serious objee- 
tion to mute day schools.” 

Illinois Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Jacksonville, Til.—Of 
the 1,613 pupils of whom the eause of deafness was reported, 30 per cent. were born 
deaf.“ Since 1846, 1,886 pupils have been admitted into the institution, representing 
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1,706 families; 90 per cent. of these families had each one deaf child (pupil in the 
institution), 6 per cent. 2 deaf children, and 4 per cent. 3o0r4. “Ofthe deaf-mutes who 
have been connected with the institution as pupils and have left it, 251 have married 
deaf-mutes, aud 19 have married hearing persons, These marriages have been as 
fruitful in offspring as the average of marriages in society at large, some of them re- 
sulting in large families of children. Among all these only 16 have deaf-mute children. 
In some of the families having a deaf child there are other children who hear.” After 
discussing the evils of non-attendance on the opening day of the school, the fallacious- 
ness of per capita comparisons of the cost of one institution with that of others of a dif- 
ferent kind, or of the same kind but of a different environment, the superintendent 
asks for an appropriation of $8,000 to erect a cottage for little girls. The gymnasium, 
for which $6,000 was appropriated, was nearly completed at the date of the report. 


KANSAS. 


Kansas Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Olathe, Kans,—Artic- 
ulation and lip-reading are taught to those who show aptitude, about one-sixth of 
the whole number. The school is divided into 12 classes under as many teachers. 
In the mechanical departnient, cabinet-making, carpentry, shoemaking, and printing 
are taught by competent foremen. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New England Indusirial School for Deaf-Mutes, Beverly, Mass.—Articnlation is tanght 
to a greater extent than ever before. The course covers the usual common school 
studies, 

Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston, Mass.—Aithough by a recent act of the 
Legislature the school is now one of those at which pnpils may be maintained at the 
expense of the State, it still remains under the control of the school committee of the 
city. The want of provision for industrial instrnetion has compelled the institution 
to depend upon the courtesy of the North Bennett Street Industrial School and the 
Tennyson Street Cooking School for such instruction. The primary classes have been 
much assisted during the year by priuted language lessons that private contributions 
enabled the principal to provide. 

MICHIGAN. 


Michigan Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Flint, Mich.—Of the 336 
pupils enrolled during the biennial period covered by the report (1885-86), 19 per cent. 
were congenitally deaf. In 1855-56, the third year of this school’s existence, 18 deaf 
children were admitted ; in 1865-66, 14 ; in 1875-76, 39; 1885-86, 58. ‘The course covers 
10 years, 5 of which are passed in the primary department, 3 in the grammar, and 2 
in the academic. As those whe enter the school are, with few exceptions, destitute 
of language, the first 4 or 5 years of their school life are consumed in its acquisition. 
The general method of instruction pursned is the combined, its elasticity and tlexi- 
bility rendering it adaptabie to the condition of the pupil. Without intending in 
ary way to reflect npon the valne of the work done in the articulation department 
of his school, the superintendent recommends that an oral department, in which prom- 
ising pupils are to be taught wholly by the oral method, be established at an early 
day. ‘The 304 pupils enrolled in 1885-86 were taught as 19 classes by 15 teachers, an 
average of 16 pupils to a class and of 20 to a teacher. Referring to the new study of 
drawing, the superintendent remarks: ‘‘Whatat the beginning of the year was an 
* * * experiment * * * has becomea decided and well-determined success.” In the 
cabinet-shop (23 pupils), in the shoe shop (28 pupils), or in the printing-office (12 male 
and 7 female pupils), the pupils above the primary grade spend halt of the school day. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska Institute for Deaf and Dumb, Omaha, Nebr.—Of the 244 children that have 
attended the school since its opening, 32 per cent. were reported as congenitally deaf. 
The auricular work, adopted as a special feature of the institution, gives great 
promise of beneficial results. As an experiment the school has been divided into 
three divisions, one working in the shop while the others are in school, for the pur- 
pose of giving the pupils more thorough manual instruction without taking from their 
school time. Drawing, pencil and crayon, has been introduced and taught to 60 
pupils with highly satisfactory results. In the industrial department, printing, car- 
pentry, engraving, and carving are taught the boys. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, Trenton, N. J.—Of the 109 pupils ic. the institu- 
tion at the beginning of the school, 35 per cent. were between the ages cf 15 and 18, 
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26 per cent. of 8 and 12, 25 per cent. 12 and 15, and 14 per cent. of 18 and 21; 51 per 
cent. were born deaf. ‘‘ Special and continued instruction is given in lip-reading and 
articulations with varied success.” The recent act of the Legislature, appropriating 
money for the establishment of a system of mechanical instruction, has led to the en- 
largement of the shoe shop and the introduction of the machinery necessary to teach 
the trade on a larger scale; a room has been fitted up as a carpenter shop, and an- 
other provided with a printing-press. The superintendent regrets that circumstances 
have as yet prevented him from giving auricular instruction the attcntion that its 
promise deserves. 


NEW YORK. 


Le Couteule St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Buifalo, 
N. Y.—Of the 139 pupils in the school at the close of the year covered by the report, 
87 were State pupils and 27 county; 19 were supported by parents or gnardians, and. 
6 were charity scholars. The method of instruction is the combined articulation. 
‘‘The greater number of those who have been born deaf, or who have lost their hear- 
ing in infancy, make comparatively small gain in speech and in lip-reading, though 
still enough to be useful to them in their homesand among their friends.” The boys, 
according to their individual aptitude and taste, are taught printing, tailoring, or 
shoemaking The principal remarks that printing not only is attractive to the stu- 
dents, but that the trade promotes their intellectual growth, adding: ‘‘ Many of our 
former pupils are now filling lucrative positions in newspaper and job-printing offices 
in various parts of the country.” 

St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, Fordham, N. Y.— 
Although the system of instruction has not radically changed, ‘‘there has been a 
steady advancement from the combined to the oral in the classes where the former 
system is still in use.” The studies are those of the public schools. Shoemaking and 
tailoring are taught the boys. : 

Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes,| Malone, N. Y.—Of the 56 pupils con- 
nected with the school during the year covered by the report, 46 were supported by 
the State and 10 by counties. Speaking of the method of instruction followed at his 
school the superintendent says: ‘‘We do not use signs as an end in this institution. 
* * * Even for the most advanced and intelligent deaf-mutes and, I may add, 
semi-mntes the explanation of difficult words and phrases by signs is of great value; 
but for beginners, and those whose mental faculties are of the lowest order, they are 
indispensable.” As the parents of several pupils having some power of speech desired 
that their children should retain it, a teacher was detailed to instruct such pupils in 
articulation and lip-reading, a temporary arrangement until the services of an articu- 
lation teacher can be obtained. After commenting on the difficulties of instructing 
the deaf, the superintendent remarks: “It is very unfortunate that so many of onr 
pupils arrive at the institution at an age when the difficulty of imparting instrneticn 
to them is doubled. Their most impressive years are gone, and they generally find it 
a task of no small moment to retain iu the mind what they commit to memory.” 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New York, N. Y¥.—The number 
nf State pupils instructed during the year was 108; county, 66; paying tuition, 19; 
and charity, 1. There were 14 classes, under 4 male and 10 female teachers. The 
institution has of late received a considerable number of very young pupils, touching 
the education of whom the superintendent remarks: ‘‘ Now,in my experience I have 
found that those deaf-mutes make the most satisfactory progress in speech and lip- 
reading whose instruction is commenced when they are 8 or9yearsold. * * * All 
that can be done with such young children is to prepare them for the regular school 
work, which they have to begin when they are old enough for it.” To meet the re- 
quirements of this class a preparatory department was organized, with a curriculum 
consisting of calisthenics, kindergarten work, writing, lip-reading, and, for 2 hours 
daily, preliminary voice-training. Au important advance has been made in the method 
of teaching science. This consists of a system of object lessons, reinforced and invig- 
orated by a continuous series of succinct questions admitting of concise responses, for 
the purpose of familiarizing the pupils with those principles of physics, chemistry, and 
geometry that are most applied in the workshop. In the industrial department in- 
struction is given to the larger boys 4 afternoons in the week, the object being not to 
teach, as yet, trades, but general mechanical principles. For the girls, in addition to 
the usual sewing, cutting, and fitting, there isa well equipped cooking school; they 
are also taught drawing and, to those showing talent, painting. 


1Tn his remarks at the convention at Berkeley, on the desirability of multiplying institutions for the 
purpose of increasing attendance (see page 822, convention), Rev. Thomas Gallaudet says of this insti- 
tution: “‘ There is a singular fact with regard to this school. The majority of the young men are over 
eighteen years of age—men who had grown up in ignorance, twepty, twenty-two, and twenty-four 

ears of age. You could see the results of training, even in their physical condition, in the way they 
ooked and carried themselves. I saw them when they began, some two years ago.” 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Raleigh, N. C.— 
Of the 5 classes in the department for the deaf, 2 are taught by the oral method. 
Shoemaking is the only trade taught, but others are asked for, especially printing. 
The nninber taught during the period covered by the report was 26; the girls receive 
instruction in sewing. 

OHIO. 


Cincinnati (Ohio) Deaf-Mute School.—Tho average attendance during the year was 
20 in this school, 20 having attended for the whole session of 10 months, and 5 from 8 
to 10 months. All studied reading, orthography, writing upon slates, arithmetic, 
penmanship, and composition ; 6 geography, andG history. 44 were 10 or under, and 30 
were 13 or 14 years ofage. ‘The school was taught in two school-rooms having accom- 
modations for 40 pupils. 

The Oral School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio.—This school, the purpose for which 
the Society for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mntes was formed in August, 1886, 
offers instruction in the purely oral method. In many instances the society as- 
sumes the expense of educating the child whose parents or guardians are destitute. 
For the year under review the work of the society was facilitated by permission to 
use for school purposes a room in the Children’s Home free of rent; a class of 10 was 
soon formed, and placed under competent teachers. In regard to the success of the 
school the executive committee observes, ‘‘'‘The work accomplished was in every re- 
spect gratifying. * * * The executive committee of the society is confident that 
the work to be accomplished during the present year will increase the usefuiness of 
the school and that if will Ulnstrate practically the main objects and purposes of the 
work, and typify it not alone as an educational effort but also a desirable charity.” 

Ohio Iastitution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, Columbus, Ohio.—The whole 
number of students instructed here has been 2,152, of whom 31 per cent. were born 
deaf (excluding 80 not reported). Excluding those whose age, at time of becoming 
deaf, was not reported (411) and those born deaf, 34 per cent. were over 3 years old 
wheu deafness occurred. The industrial department is organized on a very practical 
basis; in the printing-office (38 pupils) the printing for the State agricultural board 
is done, as well as the job work of the institution; in the shoemakiug shop (47 pupils) 
shoes are made and repaired for the inmates at the expense of their parents, $1,500 
for the year covered by the report; and the repairs, extensions, and alterations neces- 
sary to so large an establishment are done by the carpentry class (28 pupils). To 
these occupations is to be added tailoring. 


OREGON. 


Oregon School for the Education of Deaf-Mutes, Salem, Oregon.—The present condition 
of this school contrasts strongly with its original quarters in an utterly inadequate, 
rented building. The institution now owns 3 fine buildings adapted to the purposes 
of the school, provided by funds not granted by the State. Articulation is taught 
every afternoon to those who seem qualified to make progress init. The great want 
of the institution is an industrial depariment. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, Pa.—The appropriation for a build- 
ing for this school having been vetoed by the governor of the State, the school can 
offer its advantages only to those who reside in the vicinity, which greatly interferes 
with the attendance. The president of the board of directors observes: ‘The success 
of the school and advancement of the pupils under our care has been a marvel to those 
who attended the exhibitions. * * * We can only reiterate what we have ex- 
pressed before, and experience shows, that the unfortunate deaf children are able to 
become speaking men and women and to all appearances as those that hear.” Miss 
Emma Garrett, the principal of the school, a teacher of experience, and an advocate 
of the pure oral method, also devotes a portion of time to normal training as referred 
to under Training of Teachers, p. 820. 

The Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa.—Of the 173 pupils under ingtruction for the year ending September, 
1836, 31 per cent. were reported as born deaf, excluding these and those who became 
deaf before completing their third year, and the unknown cases (4), 23 per cent., lost 
their hearing after entering upon their fourth year. The system of instruction pur- 
sucd is the combined, but it is sought as far as possible to adapt the method to the 
evident needs of the pupil rather than the pupil to general theories. The results of 
instruction in articulation and lip-reading are encouraging, and children likely to 
derive benefit from this method are daily exercised in vocalization and lip-reading 
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under the supervision of an experienced instructor. Two pleasant rooms have been 
fitted up as a library, and books will soon be provided by the income from a fund of 
$5,000 lately given by Andrew Carnegie, Esq. In the industrial department instruc- 
tion is given in carpentry, shoe and cabinct making. It has been determined to dis- 
continue the holiday vacations, the authorities having becn induced to take the step 
from having imposed upon them 40 cases of mumps resulting from contact with a 
pupil who had contracted the disease while at home during the vacation at Christmas, 
and 21 cases of measles propagated by a pupil who had caught the disease while at 
home at Easter. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island School for the Deaf, Providence, R. I.—The aim of this school is ‘to 
teach deaf children to use the English lanenage with the spontaneity, correctness, 
and enjoyment of hearing children, as farasthis is practicable.’ To attain this end it 
is very desirable that children be sent to school even at the age of 5 or 6. Prizes are 
offered for progress in articulation and speech-reading. The course of instruction is 
thoroughly graded into 4 divisions of two years each. There appears to be no indus- 
trial department, but it is noted that two pupils took lessons in drawing in the Rhode 
Island School of Design and two others have attended an industrial school on Satur- 
days. The great want of the school is a boarding department. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


South Carolina Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Cedar 
Spring, S. C.—The west wing of the bnilding having been completed during the year 
covered by the report, it was occupied during the last term. Articulation is taught. 


VIRGINIA. 


Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb and of the Blind, Staunton, Va.— 
The course of study has been lengthened cne year by the addition of a higher class 
(the seventh class of the school) which gives effect to the provision which allows 
the pupil seven years of instruction. By a systematic series of efforts the superin- 
tendent has brought the number of pupils present on the first day of the session from 
35 in 1884-85 to G8 in 1866-87, thus enabling the school] to organize immediately. 
The class of articnlation for 1886-87 consisted of the new scholars and of 25 pupils 
selected from the two classes of the previons year, The number of these, too large 
for one teacher, will be decreased by the removal of those not benefited by the in- 
struction. The boys are daily instructed for 3 hours in some handicraft that will 
enable them to support themselves aftcr leaving school. The Russian system of in- 
dustrial instruction has lately been introduced into the wood-working shop which 
has been enlarged to accommodate the new machinery. 


TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn.—Articulation and lip-reading, tanght 
under the methed known as the combined, is steadily growing in favor at this school. 
The average attendance for the period covered by the report was 103, a number that 
it is thought should be increased by 25 per cent. Discussing the query, ‘‘Are we do- 
ing as much as we ought for the deaf of Tennesseé?” the superintendent observes: 
“‘Most of our young men who wish to attend the National Deaf-Mute College leave 
us to enter the preparatory department of that institution. I think that we should, 
at least, with other institutions, fit pupils fer the introductory class, * * * and 
that we should give those boys and girls whose school life will end when they leave 
us * * * a mental equipment more nearly equal to that of their hearing compan- 
ions who have received the beneiits of the public schools.” 


TEXAS. 


Texas Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution for Colored Youth, Austin Tex.—Through 
the kindness of Z. F. Fulmore, Esq., of Austin, to whom, by the courtesy of Superin- 
tendent Rainey of the School for the Blind, the Commissioner's letter of inquiry was 
referred, the Office has been informed of the circumstances under which this institu- 
tion has lately come into life. In 1887 the Legislature provided for an institution, 
appropriated $50,000 for its establishment, and appointed three commissioners to 
carry out the act, of whom Mr. Fulmore was one. Uninformed as to the number of 
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children who were entitled to become beneficiaries, or who would avail themselves 
of their privilege, the commission entered upon a double line of activity, appointed 
a superintendent (a colored citizen, the members of the commission are not colored), 
whose first duty it was to collect statistics and purchase 100 acres of land. The 
buildings on this farm were re-adjusted and added to in order to accommodate the 50 
children that the superintendent soon reported would attend. The school is suffi- 
ciently supplied with apparatus, is out of debt, and has funds to carry it on until the 
next Legislature will have appropriated for its further support. The deaf pupils will 
be in a large majority. 


WISCONSIN. 


Oral Department of the Public Schools, for the Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, La Crosse, 
Wis.—This school has been organized under the statute of 1285 of Wisconsin. That 
it is a day school taught on the oral method is indicated by its name. Other than 
that contained in the table, the Office has no information. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming Institution for the Blind and the Deaf, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Through the courtesy 
of George C. Rafter, Esq., of Cheyenne, the Office has been put in possession of the 
following facts in regard to this as yet unopened institution: The Legislature of 
1886 appropriated $8,000 to defray the expenses of a school for the blind and deaf for 
two years, providing that the school should not be opened until an attendance of 12 
was assured. The commission to whom the plan and the money were entrusted did 
not delay to purchase a block of land and erect a suitable building, which is now 
ready for use. The next Legislature will be asked to remove the condition of open- 
jng and to provide liberally to carry on the work. 


III.—STATISTICS. 


TABLE 74.—Number of schoois for the deaf and the teachers and pupils, in them for 
1886-87, by Slates and divisions. 


| & Instructors. Pupils. 
S 
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a z © 
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TABLE 74.—Number of schools for the deaf, and the teachers and pupils in them for 
1886-87, by States and divisions—Continued. 
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@ Not including the recently established schools at Austin, Tex., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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ce 75.—Receipts, expenditures, and property valuation of schools yor 
1886-87, by States and Divisions. 
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TaBLE 75.—Receipts, expenditures, ete.—Continued, 


| pValue a f 
State appro-| Income from! Expendi- |grounds, build. 

priation. | tuition fees. ture. ings, and ap- 

paratus. 
SUMMARY. 
Torth Atlantic Division ....-.---.-00---0-44 $402, 631 $46, 979 $627, 291 | $2, 459, 261 
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TABLE 76.—Pupils to a teacher, per capita expenditure, cte., for schools for the deaf 
Jor 1se6-37, by divisions. 
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| ue . eal Rate 7 we Number expendi- valuation 

Gus tow hole 7a aital aa of pupils to! ture based of property, 

numed Paton a teacher. onen- | based on 
i ; rolment.@ jenrolment.b 

| Per cent. | Percent. 

NGG MeANG) Ant CeO Va SIOM eerie csc << ce 26 56 tn) $258 $1, 003 
South Atlantic Division...............-- 63 57 15 ail 1, 963 
SOULE CIETAl WiviSlOlles sce. ..ccs. eases 53 57 14. 198 779 
NOnt mC eutral DIVISION <ccicncseseces= 41 57 15 198 Ty, Wee 
NOS TCIM) vil Sl OUeserer eishelc ceieleie naam imino 53 Gy il 276 1, 563 
40 056, 7 14 231 | 1,135 


The United States........ AGES 


a@ Pupils of institutions not reporting expediture excludedin making the computations contained in 
the column. 

b Pupils of institutions not reporting value of property excluded in making the computations con- 
tained in the column. 

e Dr. G. O. Fay stated atthe Eleventh Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf that the ratio, 
speaking generally, is three males to two females, ¢. ¢e., 60 to 40 in the hundred. 


During the interval from 1882-83 to 1886-87 the table shows that the net increase in 
the number of schools has been 9. It remains to indicate how this increase has ob- 
tained. Of the 65 schools in the table for 1886-87, 14 have been established since 
1883; 6 of them State or Territorial institutions, 5 day schools, i a private boarding 
school, and 2 schools for the instruction of children of Catholic parents. To these 
are to be added the recently founded public institutions in Wyoming and Texas, both - 
dual institutions. Five schools in the table of 1882-83 do not appear in that of the 
present report. They are located respectively at Baltimore, Md., Marquette, Mich., 
st. Joseph, Mo., and Erie, Pa., while the oral department of the Pennsylvania institu- 
tion is not now, as it was in 1882-83, reported separately. Four of the schools estab- 
lished during this interval use the oral method exclusively; 3 of them belong to the 
public school system of the town or city in which they are situated. 
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*From Report of the Commissioner of Edueation for ce Loeated in a publie school building. 
d Less than 7. 
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TABLE 77.—Statistics of institutions for the deaf for 1885-86; from 
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; and Dumb. 


1885-86. 


a For both departments. 


b From Treasurer’s Report for 1886-87. 


| 
A] 
+ 
2 
Post-office address. Name. & | Superintendent or principal. 
& 
Se 
3 
a 
cP) 
a 
1 2 | 3 4 
Talladega, Ala........ Alabama Institution for the Deat’. i) 18€0 | Joe H. Johnson..........--- 
Little Roek, Ark...... Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute...... | 1867 | Francis D. Clarke.......... 
Berkeley, Cale: --a..4 Institntion for the Deaf andthe Blind) 1860 | Warring Wilkinson.....-... 
Colorado Springs, | Institution for the Edueation of the | 1874 | D.C. Dudley, A. B......-.... 
| Colo. Mute and the Blind. 
Hartiord, Conn...c... American Asylum forthe Education | 1816 | Job Williams............... 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Mystie Bridge, Conn..| Whipple’s Home School.........-.-.).----- M. Hammond soo. --es0 eee 
Sioux Falls, alc Sees, 4: Dakota School for Deaf-Mutes...... 1880 | James Simpson...-..-.-..--- 
Washington, D.C .... ee Kendall Sehool...) 1857?) E. M. {Gallandet, PH. D., ? 
and Dumb, ? National College. 18016 LL. D., president. S 
St. Augustine, Fia....| Florida Blind and Deaf-Mute Insti. | 1885 | Park Terrell................ 
tute. 
Cave Spring, Ga...... Georgia Institution for the Deaf | 1846 | Wesley O. Connor.......-... 
and Dumb. 
Chicago, Ui... ..-22.-5 Bphphetaselioall, (220 222-6ce5 seen. 1881 Miss Mary C. Hendrick.... 
Chicago, Ill....-.....- BEGET Bae § Primary schools..... 1875 § Philip A. Emery, Makes 
Dae Mates: ¢ High Belioolisc. ce 1STO Blu aos sc see ee ee 
Englewood, Ill. (Wa- | Voiee and Hearing Schcol for the | 1884 | Miss Mary McCowen....... 
bash Avenue, near | Deaf. 
Sixty-third Street). | 
Jacksonville, U1...... | INlinois Institution for the Educa- | 1839 | Philip G. Gillett, A, M., LL. D. 
| tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
| Evansville, Ind-...-...| Evausville Deaf-Mute School. ......) 1886 | Charles Kerney...........-. 
Indianapolis, Ind.....| Indiana Institution for the Educa- | 1814 | Eli P. Baker...........-..-. 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Couneil Bluffs, lowa..| Iowa Institution for the Deaf and | 1859} G.L. Wyckoff.............-. 
Dumb. cq 
Olathe Kans.....02-.4 Kansas Institution for the Eduea- | 1859 | S. T. Walker.......--.-..... 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Damwille, Koy. 2. sce...4 Kentueky Institution for the Edu- |) 1823. \W.K.Argo,c: 0.22222 ee 
cation of Deaf-Mutes. 
Baton Rouge, La...... Louisiana Institution for the Edn- | 1852 | John Jastromski....-...--. 
eatiou of the Deaf and Dumb. 
New Orleans, La...... New Orleans Publie School for | 1886 | Robert Brashear Lawrence. 
Deaf-Mutes. 
Bontlanceliens. «eee -. Portland School for the Deaf........ 1876] Bllgngl Baton... eee 
Baltimore, Md. (649 | Maryland School for the Colored | 1872 | .D. Morrison.....-.....-.. 
Saratoga Street). Blind and Deaf-Mutes. 
Hrederick; Mid........4 ee sland Sehool] for the Deaf and | 1867 | Charles W. Ely............. 
umb. 
Beverly, Afass......-. | New England Industrial School for | 1879 | Nellic H. Sweet..--......--. 
Deaf-Mutes, 
Boston, Mass.(63 War-| Uorace ALann School for the Deaf...) 1869 | Miss Sarah Fuller .......... 
renton Street). 
Northampton, Mass...) Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes...| 1867 | Caroline A. Yale............ 
lint Miche. . o!c.s au Michigan School for the Deaf ...... 1854 || MV EGaASsi os ccc 
Nons, Mich... .cces.4 Evangelieal Lutheran Deat-Mute 1873} D.H. Uhlig.............---. 
Institution. 
Faribault, Minn...... Minnesota School for the Deaf...... 1863 hl di Li -NOVes:. -..3. Soe eee 
Jaekson, Miss ........ Mississippi Institution for the Deaf | 1854 | J. R. Dobyus, M.A .......... 
and Dumb. 
Fulton, Mo...........| Missouri Institution fur the Educa- | 1851 | William D. Kerr............ 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
St. Louis, Mo. (1849 | Convent of Maria Consilia Deaf- | 1885 | Sister Adele................ 
* Cass Avenue). Mute Institute. 
St. Louis, Mo. (corner | St. Louis Day School for Deaf-Mutes.| 1878 | Delos A. Simpson, B. A...... 
Ninth and Wash- 
ington Streets). 
Omaha, Nebr....-.-.-. _Nebraska Institute for the Deaf | 1869 J.A. Gillespie, A.M ......... 
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) Providence, R. I .--..- 


Knoxville, Tenn..-..-- 
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TABLE 77.—Statistics of institutions for the deaf for 1885-96 ; from 


| 


Post-office address. 


a 


Chambersburg, near 


Trenton, N.J. 
Santa ié, N. Mex .... 


Buffalo, N Y. (125 Ea- 
ward Street). 


| Fordham, N. Y........ 


Malone, IN. V..22s2. 23 


New York, N. Y¥. 
(Washington 
Heights). 

New York, N.Y.(Lex- 
ington Avenue, be- 
tween Sixty-seventh 
and Sixty: eighth 
Streets). 

Rochester, N. Y. (945 
N. St. Paul Street). | 

VOMIC Ne re cco cee 

Valea, ONGC scree a3 

Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 

Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 

Columbus, Ohio...---.| 


Salem, Orecon ..:-2-.3 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 


Philadelphia, Pa. (16 
South Broad Strect). 
DSCLANtONy ae osecece a 


Wilkinsburg, Pa ..... 


Cedar Spring, 8. C.... 


Salt Lake City, Utah... 


Staunton, Va......... 


Vancouver, Wash .... 
Romney, W. Va......-| 
Delevan, Wis......-..- 


La Crosse, Wis ......- 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
(corner Prairie and 
State Streets). 

St. Francis Station, 
Wis. 
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Name. 


2 


New Mexico School for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 
Le Couteulx St. Marv’s Institution 


for the Improved Instruction of | 


Deat-Mutes. 


St. Joseph’s Institution for Im- | 


proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 


Northern New York Institution for | 


Deaf-Mutes. 
New York Institution for the In- 
struction of ihe Deaf and Dumb. 


Institution for the Improved In- 
struction of Deaf-Mutes. 


Western New York Institution for 
Deaf-Mnites. 

Central New York Institution for 
Deat-Mutes, 

North Carolina Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 

Cincinnati Deaf-Mute Day School... 


Oral School for the Deaf ........-... | 


Ohio Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Oregon School for Deaf-Mutes...... 

Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Private School for Teaching Deaf 
Children to Speak. 

Pennsylvania Oral School for the 
Deaf. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

Rhode Island State School for the 
Deaf. 

Sewth Carolina Institution for the 
Edueation of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind. 

Tennessee School for Deaf and 
Dumb. 

Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum..... 

Deat-Mute Department of the Uni- 
versity of Deseret. 

Virginia Institution for the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb and 
the Blind. 

Washington School for Defective 
Youth. 

West Virginia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

Wiseonsin Sehool for the Deaf ...... 

Oral Department of Public Schools, 
for Instruction cf Deaf-Mutes. 


Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 


St. John’s Catholic Deaf-Mute In- 
stitute. 


New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes. 


| w | Year of foundation. 


1883 
1885 
1854 


1869 
1884 
1818 


1867 


1876 
1875 
1845 
1875 
1886 
1828 


1870 
1821 


1885 


1883 


1876 


1877 
1849 


1845 


1857 
1884 


1839 


1886 
1870 


1852 
1887 


1883 | 


1867 


| 
| 


Superintendent or principal. 


4 


Weston Jenkins........--.-- 
Lars M. Larson, B. A....-.-- 
Sister Mary Anne Burke... 

: Al 
Madam Ernestine Nardin, 


president. 
Henry C. Rider ees.-sseeee 


Isaac Lewis Peet, Lu. D-..-. 


David Greenbergcr....-...- 


Alfred F. Wood......-.----- 


Mrs. Katherine Westendorf.| — 


Amasa Pratt, A. M...2-.2-. 2. 


Lov, Pos Kemight coerce ae 
A. L..E. Crouter, M.A 222-244 


Mary S:Garrett -ssen ese 


Emma’ Garretts.-..eeeeee as 


John G. Brown, D.D .....-.. 


‘ATina Me Black. 2... e eee 
INS ES Wialkketetce. cs oeemee ee 


Thomas L. Moses .........--. 


WA. Kendalli sce... seenee 
Henry CU. White 22. 2-eecses 


Thonias S. Doyle..---.----4¢ 


W. D. McFarland, dircctor..| 
iG. Gilkeeon-....¢7eeeat | 


OLMIS WillOlt ee eee see 
Albert Hardy, superintend- | 
ent city schools; teacher, 

Miss R. L. Parker. 
Paul inn eles. secee eee ere 


Charles essleressceneceeeee 


*From Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1885-86, 
a For year ending October 31, 1886. 
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bv Lecated in a public school building. 
‘« ¢ For both departments. 
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II.—EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


New institutions and buildings.—Three institutions for the blind have been estab- 
lished during the year. Two, the Wyoming and Texas institutions—the latter for 
colored persous—are also for the deaf, and one, the Alabama Academy for the Blind, 
was formerly the blind department of the Alabama Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb and the Blind, Neither the Texas nor the Wyoming school was in operation 
during the year. In Pennsylvania a number of gentlemen of Pittsburg, in order to 
reuder available a legacy of $20,000, have set about raising additional funds for the 
establishment of a western Pennsylvania school, but the Office is uninformed as to 
the result of their exertions. In Kentucky the department created in 1884 for the 
education of the blind colored children of the State was opened October 4, 18865. At 
Roxbury, Boston, a brick building large enough to accommodate 35 or 40 pupils is in 
process of coustruction ou a recently purchased lot of 6 acres, and will be opened dur- 
ing 1887 as the kindergarten department of the Perkins institution. Three lots and 
a cominodious building have been secured for the Oregon school. 

The Perkins institution continues to be the New England school for the blind ; New 
Jersey and Delaware still send their blind to the Pennsylvania institution, nine and 
three, respectively, and the District of Columbia has pupils at the Maryland school. 

Higher education.—The effort to secure a college for the blind continues unabated, 
and at the last biennial meeting of the instructors a committee of thirty-three was 
appointed to carry on the agitation of the subject. It is proposed to ask Congress to 
incorporate an institution for the hither education of the biind, such as has already 
been established for the deaf (see p. 340, Convention). At the instance of Snperinten- 
dent Anagnos, the board of directors of the Perkins institution has taken steps in the 
organization of a post-graduate course in that institution, for those who have shown 
marked talent and capacity for higher attainment in any important branch of study 
or art. 

Printing for the blind.—The radical difference of opiuion as to the relative merits of 
the “line” and the point systems of.printing for the blind still continues (see p. 840, 
Convention), «nd, to accommedate the friends of each system, the annual income 
from the national fund is expended in equal parts in producing the same work in dif- 
ferent type. As between the point systems of printing and writing known as the 
Braille aud the New York, the latter bids fair to become the American system, al- 
though it has not been so gencrally favored here as the Braille has been in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Editions of seven works—“ Pilgrims Progress,” ‘‘ Imita- 
tion of Christ,” “In His Name,” etc.—have been printed and distributed within the 
last few years by the Society for Providing Evangelical Religious Literature for the 
Blind, which also publishes a Sunday-school paper having a circulation of 1,000; 
andthe American Bible Society has published during the year an edition of the Psalms 
in New York point. All these have been printed by the American Printing House, at 
Louisville, Ky., the great printing centre for the blind. At the printing office of the 
Perkins institution, which has recently been supplied with a new press, Scott’s Tal- 
isman, in two volnmes, the New Testament, in three, aud two volumes of an edition 
of Dickens's David Copperfield have been printed in raised type. 

Workshops for the blind.—Sclf-support in after life being the purpose for which 
manual instruction is given to blind pupils, the resnlt is a matter of great interest 
to their instructors. If, after the time and money devoted to mental and industrial 
instruction, the great majority of the pnpils become severally an educated rather than 
an illiterate burden on individnals or the community, merely from failnre to make 
the vocations they have learned profitable, or from inability to obtain employment, 
it would seem doubly economical to drop the manual feature if, on examination, 
the cause of the evil be found irremediable. Touching this, Snperintendent Chapin 
of the Pennsylvania institution, who has been familiar with the subject for the last 
40 years, says: “‘In due time these yonng and elderly mechanics [pnpils taught at his 
institution], having perfected their trades, are honorably discharged, some to their 
own homes, others to seek their fortunes in our larger towns. They apply for em- 
ployment at the large manufactories and dealers, but are disappointed. There is not 
an establishment that will receive a blind man for employment. With the exception 
of those who succeed at their own homes in the country districts, there is very little 
hope for employment elsewhere for blind mechanics.” Very much the same condition 
of affairs exists in England, on the competent authority of Dr. Armitage,! and did ex- 
ist in Saxony and other parts of Germany until the ‘Saxon system” was introduced. 
This system consists in the institution’s keeping up a permanent connection with its 
former pupils. For this purpose there is an annual fund of about $7,500 derived from 


1The Education and Employment of the Blind, by T. R. Armitage, M. D., 2nd ed., 1886, pp. 71 seg. 
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invested funds, subscriptions, and the sale of work done by the pupils in the institu- 
tion. When the pupil Jeaves the school, the director gocs to his intended place of 
residence and secures the promise of a clergyman, the iayor, or some manufacturer 
to recommend and advise the future citizen, and to keep the director informed about 
him. When a pupil leaves, his outfit consists of a bed, clothing, tools, and material 
for his trade; all of which have been paid for out of his savings. Raw material is 
sent at wholesale prices on demand. . 

Differences of nationalinstitutions and the large extent of territory militate against 
the adoption of this system here, and the result is being accomplished in another 
way. Inthe workshop, or working home, for the blind provision is made not only 
for former pupils of institutions who can not support themselves, but also for the 
large number of those who, losing their sight after maturity, scek to learn some handi- 
craft by which they can support themselves. Of this class of institutions the Penn- 
sylvania Working Home for Blind Men was the first. In 1875, the year of its open- 
ing, 15,900 brooms were made by its six inmates, and the sales amounted to $4,600 ; 
for the year 1886 the 105 inmates made 373,294 brooms, and the sales were $60,827.11. 
The inmates are charged $2.50 a weck for board, which is deducted from their earn- 
ings, which in all amounted to $15,688 during 1886. The State appropriates $106,000 
for maintenance and the city $1,000, while legacies and donations swell the total for 
1886 to $17,000. In 1885, when there were 123 blind persons connected with the in- 
stitution, of whom 24 were unskilled persons admitted during the year, the average 
loss for each was $33.80. Dr. Armitage computes the average amount given by the 
Dresden, Saxony, institution at $25. 

Convention.—The American Association of Instructors of the Blind held its ninth 
biennial meeting at the New York Institution for the Blind, New York City, July 6 
to 8, 1886, with an attendance of 43 delegates representing 24 institutions! Mr. 
Wait, superintendent of the New York institution, in welcoming the association 
briefly reviewed its life. The first convention, at which fourteen out of sixteen schools 
were represented, was held in 1853, the next, the first of the current series, in 1871, 
since which the association has met regularly at biennial intervals. Mr. J. F. Me- 
Elroy, in his paper on “ Building for the Blind,” advocated the subordination of 
architectural beauty to the requirements of the use the building is to be put to. As 
the noise of piano tuning and practice ‘‘is one of the most persistent nuisances,” the 
isolation of such souuds becomes highly desirable. In the Michigan school the eigh- 
teen rooms for piano practice occupy. wings and are on the sides most remote from the 
large open court in the rear of the main building and from its centre. The corri- 
dors of these wings are shut off from the main corridors by doors and heavy brick 
walls. The floors are concreted over a false flooring, upon which is laid a covering 
of ash, terminating at the partitions of the room,in order to prevent vibration. The 
partitions are double and are filled with ‘‘ mineral wool,” a hair-like mass of silica, 
which is almost impervious to sound and vermin. Mr. McElroy predicts the gradual 
downfall of the ‘‘old congregate dormitory system,” ‘‘the indiscriminate herding 
of pupilsinto one room,” through the provision for comfortable private roonis for pupils, 
and he urges such provision as tending to remove the reproach that institutional life 
tends to educate the children out of sympathy with their homes. Another point of con- 
struction specially relating to the blind (it is only such that space will permit here) is 
the important one of separating the sexes. If the sexes are completely separated, the 
building must be constructed to prevent communication ; if they are to meet during 
recitation, such rooms must be centrally located and approaches must be arranged to 
prevent intermingling in coming and going. In the discussion that ensued Mr. Cle- 
ment said he would supplant the congregate with the cottage system, aset of cottages 
for each sex. 

Doctor Anagnos in his paper on ‘‘ Workshops for the Blind,” after speaking of the 
splendid achievements of the institutions for the blind, continued thus: ‘‘With all 
this success and progress, however, there is a proportion of blind adults, who can not 
maintain themselves by their unassisted labor. What shall be done with these 
classes? * * * Of the varions measures which are proposed * * * the estab- 
lishment of special asylums or workshops for both sexes seems to be recommended on 
all sides.” But Dr. Anagnos would not have men and women herded together as in an 
asylum ; he would give them an opportunity to support themselves in commodious and 
well-equipped workshops ;-he would pay them in cash aud leave them ‘‘to the whole- - 
some responsibility of taking care of themselves.” ‘These industrial auxiliary institu- 
tions should be locatedin large cities where aready market obtains, they should be 
non-political and non-sectarian, should offer high salaries to officers, should encourage 
the blind workman to remain at home by “ransacting his business for him, and finally 
should have a permanent fund, the interest of which should be devoted to eking out the 
earnings of those who can not support themselves by their labor. Two cardinal prin- 
ciples must never be departed from in endeavoring to ameliorate the condition of the 


1 Proceedings of the Ninth Biennial Meeting of the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, 8°, 107 pp., Fort Plain, N. Y., 1887. 
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blind: they must be dispersed in general society and subjected to the ordinary influ- 
ences of life; and the sexes should be strictly and absolutely separated. Mr. Chapin’s 
paper dealt with the difficulty of the blind workman in procuring employment (see p. 
838, Workshops for the Blind) and the hygienic necessity of work to him. He advocated 
an industrial establishment for the blind ou the model, with a few modifications, of 
the Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men (see p. £39). This paper was followed 
by one from Mr. Hall, superintendent of the home just referred to, descriptive of the 
character of that institution. Mr. Huntoon thonght the question of providing for the 
adult blind not germane to the education of youth, while Mr. Wait considered it as quite 
legitimate by reason of its being a legacy that had come down with the other princi- 
ples borrowed or inaugurated by the pioneers in the work of educating the American 
biind. “ Every Institution,” says the resolution of the First Convention, “should 
afford employment to all its graduates of good moral character.” The experience of 
his own institution proved this tv be impracticable, and the necessity must be met by 
the inccrperation of private associations for the purpose of furnishing employment to 
the blind workman, and of intruding their care into his private affairs only so far as 
his inability to care for himself demands. Statistics show that in 1879, of 307 biind 
persons in the almshouses of she State of New York, 85 per cent. had lost their sight 
after their twentieth year, and that 87 per cent. had pursued some useful or skilled 
occupation before losing their sight; of the 1,200 persons who had been instructed at 
the New York institutions only 21 were in the almshouse at the above date. At the 
close cf the discussion Mr. Battles introduced the following: 

“Whereas, deaf-mutes and the blind require entircly different methods of educa- 
tion, and whereas a number of States co-educate these two defective classes, 

* Resolved, This association disapproves such co-education.” 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. The session was then closed by Mr. 
Battles’s paper on ‘‘ The Powers, Duties, and Responsibilities of the Superintendent,” 
ae a vote of confidence in the Society for Providing Evangelical Literature for the 

lind. 

Mr. Huntoon, in his paper entitled ‘‘The General Character of the Embossed 
Literature which the Schools for the Blind Demand,” had the purpose “briefly to 
sulumarize what the [American] Printing House has already doue,” and to protest 
against the purchase of apparatus with a part of the income from the Congressional 
fund for printing embossed books. Speaking of the point system, Mr. Huntoon re- 
marked: ‘‘The points have come to stay, and they have come to dominate.” Mr. Hall - 
acknowledged that he had been converted to the New York point system. Mr. Dow 
trusted that it would soon become the system universally used. Mr. Battles said that 
the beys of the Pennsylvania institution averaged in reading only twenty-eight words 
2 minute, while in the New York institution (Mr. Wait’s, the author of the New York 
point system) the average was about sixty-three, although, so he stated, the com- 
parison between the schools was harcily fair as a test of the relative merits of the 
systems on account of the conditions under which the trial was made at Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wait thought that the sentiment of the profession is uniting, and the sooner it is 
decided that the funds of the American’ Printing House shall be expended upon books 
of one character of type the greater will be the supply of literature for the blind. 
Mr. Babcock considered the point as greatly snperior to the line in tangible power, 
and that the one system should be the New York point. Mr. Harvey said he would be 
glad to know that all the books from the American Printing [louse were to be in point 
printing, which, on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number, should be 
adopted. On the other side, Mr. Graves maintained that children complained to him 
that they could not read the point as long as they could the line, because their ‘‘ sense 
of touch becomes weak,” and Mr. Wood did not think that the test referred to by Mr. 
Battles was at all final. 

Mr. Wait, in his address on the important question of ‘A College for the Blind,” said 
that as the kindergarten and the university were the educational extremes, as the 
blind had shown their ability to follow with advantage the higher studies—witness 
Saunderson, mathematician and successor of Newton at Cambridge; Foster, pro- 
fessor at the same university and postmaster-general; Nelson, of New York, professor 
of languages; and Carll, blind graduate of Columbia College, New York, and author of 
the ‘‘ Calculus of Variations”—and as blindness is a bar to those vocations to the prac- 
tice of which light and sight are indispensable, and as our public policy recognizes 
higher education as being the right of all who are competent to receive it, ‘‘is it too 
much to ask that those who must work in darkness shall be given special facilities 
for enlarging the contracted sphere of their opportunities and for preparing then to 
do their work well?” To those who would have the blind enter the colleges for the 
seeing, Mr. Wait responds by saying that experience has shown itis impracticable; the 
cifficnlties that Mr. Carll surmounted, aided by the most favoring surroundings, outside 
of the class room, would prove fatal to the progress of the majority. During the last 
day of the session (July 8) it was resolved by the association: (1) That in the judgment 
of this association, an institution for the higher education of the blind has become a 
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pressing necessity for theinteliectual, professional, and moral advancement of the blind 
of this country; (2) that this association warmly endorses the efforts of those earnest 
friends of the blind, who have, by unwearied endeavor, sought to establish such an 
institution; (3) that a committee of nine! be appointed from this association to take 
up and carry forward this work on behalf of the association, said committce to be ap- 
pointed by the chair.” After the passage of the resolutions, papers were read by Mrs. 
Little on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,” and Mr. Dow on ‘The Idiosyncracies of the Blind.” 
Mrs. Little spoke of tho great difficuities under which the congenital or practically 
congenital blind pupil labored in acquiring ideas, and of the assistance they derived 
from the objective methods of the kindergarten, and advocated the employment of 
tangible apparatus in the higher grades. ‘The study ef geometry is especially vaina- 
ble, as it affords the blind pupil the best mcans “of acquiring the power of forming 
a correct conception from a verbal description.” 

Meeting of the board of trustees of the American Printing House for the Blind.—'this 
body, composed of the superintendents of the institutions for the blind, held its an- 
nual meeting July 7, 1886, at the New York institution, New York City. After some 
discussion, Mr. Graves, of the Alabama institution, who presented a proxy from Mz. 
Johnson, principal of that institution, was admitted as a trustee by a vote of 10 to 7. 
Mr. Dow then introduced the following resolution: ‘That requisitions by any imsti- 
tution for the blind upon the American Printing House for the Blind, for books or 
tangible apparatus, printed or constructed elsewhere than at the American Printing 
House for the Blind, shall be duly honored, provided that- such requisitions do not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the income from the subsidy fund of the Institution making such 
requisition.” An amendment to strike out 20 and insert 25 per cent. was lost by a 
vote of 10 to 8. The original question then coming up, Mr. Huntoon opposed the res- 
olution, as it “‘ would cripple materially the resources and the business affairs of the 
American Printing House.” After an extended debate tao resolution was passed by 
a vote of 14 to 5.? 


JI.—NoTES FROM CATALOGUES AND REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama Academy for the Blind, Talladega, Ala.—Although this school entered 
upon its life as a separate institution in February, 1887, the source from which the 
following facts are taken covers a period previous to that event. In the literary do- 
partment the course is continued above the coimmon school studies, and in the de- 
partment of music instruction is given on the piano, organ, violin, ctc., and in the 
theory of music and in harmony. The print used is the Braille, New York point, 
and pin-type. Although the boys are employed in manufacturing mats, mattresses, 
etc., the object of the school is to prepare as many of its students as possible as in- 
structors in literature and music. In order to secure competency the senior pupils 
are required to teach several hours every week. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas School for the Blind, Little Rock, Ark.—This school opened in 1860 with 10 
papiusin attendance. In 1870 the attendance was 38, in 1&8U, 32, and in 1886, 63. The 
‘‘ frail, dangerous, and unsightly wooden shells” formerly used as school rooms and 
dormitories have been demolished, and a handsome and commodious structure of 
brick erected, lighted by gas and heated by steam, capable of accommodating 120 chil- 
dren, and permitting a complete separation of the sexes. An annual appropriation 
of $500 is asked to enable the superintendent to supply worthy indigent pupils with 
the tools necessary to the successful prosecution of the trade they have learned in the 
school. After the kindergarten, the benefits of which are marked, the schoolis class- 
ified in 4 grades, each of 2 divisions; in the highest grade the course is academic. In 
the music department 37 pupils have received instruction on the piano, 11 on the or- 
gan, and 8 on other instruments, while 10 have been taught thorough-bass and har- 
mony, and 6 tuning. In the industriai department shoe and brush making have been 
added to broom and mattress making, and it is expected soon to add willow work. 


1Subsequently increased to 33. 

2Uhe local board of trustees of the American Printing House for the Blind having asked an opinion 
from the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States as to the legality of this resolution, the First 
Comptroller of the Treasury, under date of March 12, 1887, responded as follows: ‘‘Itis my opinion 
that the act-authorizes the trustees to use the fund set apart by the act for the purchase of the sup- 
plies mentioned through the American Printing House for the Blind, at Louisville, Ky., alone; that 
said trustees are not authorized by the act to make such purchase from other sources, as it appears 
-~ * * amajority of the trustees think they have a right to do, and that such a diversion of the fand 
would be unlawfal.” ‘Che fund here referred to is that established by Congress. 
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COLORADO. 


Colorado Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs, Colo.—Of the 23 blind chil- 
dren that have entered the institution, only one was born blind. The line and the 
point print are used, and vocal and instrumental music are taught to those compe- 
tent to derive benefit from the instruction. Very little manual training is attempted 
in the blind department as yet. An appropriation of $500 is asked for the purchase 
of the necessary machinery to introduce broom-making and carpet-weaving. 


ILLINOIS. 


Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, Jacksonville, I1!].—During the 2 
years covered by the report, great effort bas been made to find the blind persons in 
the State that were not in the institution though entitled to enjoy the benefits that 
it offers. Although 7,000 letters were sent to persons most likely to furnish the in- 
formation, the correspondence did not result in increasing the attendance, forcing 
the trustees to the conclusion that all are in the school that are entitled to its priv- 
ileges, or that non-attendants are not to be discovered in their retreats. In the liter- 
ary department the course carries the pupil through and beyond the common school 
studies; in the musical department piano-tuning is taught to those capable of profit- 
ing by the instruction; and in the industrial section broom-making, cane-seating, and. 
mattress-making are taught. 


INDIANA. 


Indiana Institution for the Education of the Blind, Indianapolis, Ind.—Of the 130 
pupils in this school, October Si, 1886, 32 per cent. were born with their infirmity. 
Sixty per cent. were not totally devoid of sight, the cases shading down from those 
unable to distinguish form to those only and barely able to distinguish light from 
darkness. The object of theliterary department, consisting of 6 grades, isto give the 
pupil a sound English educatiou; all are instructed in music, and special instruction 
is given to those showing talent ; 12 pupils receive instruction on the cabinet or pipe 
organ, 69 on the piano-forte, and 18 are individually instructed in voice culture. ‘To 
prepare students intending to become music teachers, ‘‘normal teaching exercises ” 
are given, in order that they may anticipate and rectify any deficiency that might in- 
terfere with the practice of their future vocation. DPiano-tuning receives the avten- 
tion its importance demands and the inadeqnate facilities will admit of. Broom- 
making and cane-seating are the only industries that the blind workman can rely 
on, and are tanght from 1 to 3 hours daily. 


IOWA. 


College for the Blind, Vinton, lowa.—This institution was established that the citi- 
zens of the State might have for their blind children advantages similar to those of- 
fered by the public schools. In view of this, the difference between this school and 
the public schools has been reduced as much as possible, the course of study covering 
twelve years—four primary, four grammar, and four academic. The system of gov- 
ernmentis dnal. A principal has charge of the pupus, the educational apparatus, 
and the building and its domestics, while a secretary has charge of the property and 
employés outside of the college building, and of the buying and selling. ‘This sys- 
tem,” says the principal, ‘is eminently satisfactory to the secretary and myself.” 


KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky Institution for the Blind, Louisville, Ky.—Earnest efforts have been made 
during the year to acquaint parents with the character of the school, and not with- 
out results. The pupils are required to exercise daily in light gymnastics. On en- 
tering they become members of the kindergarten, where the sense of form and touch 
are educated. 


: MASSACHUSETTS. 

Perkins Institute for the Blind, Boston, Mass.—The family system of this institu- 
tion has prevented the evil effects of crowded quarters, but the institution has 
reached the limit of its capacity, and has been compelled to refuse several eligible 
applicants. In the literary department the pupils are divided into small classes and 
receive a certain amount of individual instruction in a simple and natural,way. The 
course in natural science consists of zodlogy, followed by botany and physiology. 
Throughout this course the teacher’s explanations are supplemented by models, and 
clay is largely used to enable the pupil to form his ideas correctly. ‘‘We know that 
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a girl understands the articulation of the skull and the vertebral column when she 
can take a bit of clay and show it.” In the music department 88 pnpils received in- 
struction on the piano, 10 on the organ, 6 on the violin, and 27 on brass or reed in- 
struments; 25 received individual instruction in vocal music, and 38, divided iuto 7 
classes, studied harmony. A full and systematic course of training is given in the 
tuning section, which is splendidly equipped for the study of musical acoustics and 
for the development of mechanical proficiency, the pnpil receiving instruction in the 
theory of scales, harmonics, beats, and temperaments, and then, by the use of models 
and the dissection of instruments, in the construction of the piano and its repair. 
The trades taught at the institution are cane-scating, broom and mattress making, 
and upholstering furniture. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri School for the Blind, St. Louis, Mo.—The principal events in this insti- 
tution for the biennial period, 1884-86 are a radical change in its discipline, subject- 
ing its inmates to rules of conduct that are consistent with its character as a pnblic 
school, and the addition of a kindergarten. The talent of the pupils in the musical 
department was not such as to produce high results, but there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the high standard of years past will soon be reached. The superintendent 
is inclined to think that the industrial rather than the music department is that 
from which the most benefit is derived, since for every one of the many good musi- 
cians instructed by the school ten workmen have been turned out capable of making 
salable brooms and brushes. Superintendent Sibley suggests as good policy that 10 
acres be purchased in the suburbs of Saint Louis, and that a new institution be built 
on the cottage plan, : 


NEW YORK. 


New York State Institution for the Blind, Batavia, N. Y.—Of the 163 blind children 
in the institution dnring the year 11 per cent. were born so, the other cases resulting 
mostly from inflammation or accident. The literary department, in which both the 
line and point are used, consists of five grades, of which the last two are academic; 
kindergarten instruction is also given. In the department of music, 11 pupils re- 
ceived instruction on the organ and 88 on the piano; 28 were taught harmony and 
almost all were in the singing classes. In the industrial department 18 pupils were 
taught broom-making, 5 of whom acquired the trade and left the school, 12 were 
taught mattress-making, and 24 cane-seating. Three of the 27 scholars instructed in 
tuning left the institution to engage in business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


North Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Raleigh, N. C.—The 
literary division of the blind department has a curriculum in which studies of an 
academic grade are included. Althongh the liberality of Congress has well supplied 
the school with books, it lacks the apparatus and appliances that are essential to the 
instruction of the blind. A kindergarten and a gymuasium are alsorequired. Inthe 
department of music instruction is given, mainly to prepare for teaching, in vocal 
culture and harmony, and on the piano and organ. In the industrial division, in 
which are 11 boys, cane-seating, broom and mattress making are taught for 2 hours 
daily. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, Philadelphia, Pa.—In the 
literary department there are 88 classes for males and 67 for females, an average of 
5.6 pupils in each; in the music and work departments the teaching is, in general, in- 
dividual. A large majority of the students are pursuing the common school studies, 
some 14 or 15 studying algebra, astronomy, and political economy, and 22 literature; 
34 are inthe kindergarten. In the music department 67 are receiving instruction on 
the piano, 15 on the organ, 26 on the violin, and 74 in the theory of music, and 22 in 
piano-tuning. In the vocal classes there are 105 pupils. It is in these classes, says 
the superintendent, that a foundation for that further education by the music depart- 
ment is given that has enabled its pupils and graduates to obtain positions again and 
again, though competing with seeing persons. The tuning department continues to 
receive the at‘ention that its importance demands. In the industrial department 
broom and mattress making and cane-seating are pursued. The Legislature has been 
asked to leave the duration of the pupils’ residence to the discretion of the board of 
trustees. 
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TEXAS. 


Texas Institution for the Blind, Austin, Tex.—-Increased facilities are needed in each of 
the three departments of the school, caused by the increase of its students. The chil- 
dren are prepared in the kindergarten for the regular course which cousists of the 
usual common school studies, Euglish literature, and elementary scicnce; both the 
line and point print arc used. Nearly all the pupils are given an opportunity to study 
music, but failure to make progress after a fair trial is deemed sutticient proof that 
further exertions would be useless; the number regularly receiving musical instruc- 
tion rarely exceeds one-half the enrolment. Broom-making is a satisfactory business 
in Texas, but brush-making, carpet-weaving, and upholstering are unprofitable. To 
stimulate and encourage the boys to overcome the natural propensity of the blind to 
sedentary habits and consequent indisposition to work, the superintendent has intro- 
duced a system of remunerating the pupil-worker, the pay he receives being about 
the same as would have been given him in a broom factory. 
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TABLE 78.—Number of schools for the blind, and the teachers and pupils in them, for 
1886-87, by States and divisions. 
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for the blind, eic., for 1836-87—Continued. 
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TABLE 79.—Leceipts, expenditures, and property valuation of schools for the blind, for 


1886-87. 
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SOuunne ano lin desecese ce ae ceca cree en erin oe enema em etes lsc cecccaccneeciee cess cee sce d| meee en ee eee 
(CE ORG@IA meee tees sek coe cus aemestee ce cas 12, 000 20, 837 18, 575 | 90, 009 
lone eee, tas uel ee Peer Peete ete eee 
Total for 1886-87......---e+e+eeeee- 76, 900 | 92,853 | 49, 756 397, 500 
Mined fOr 1699-83...2 <6. ees 2<eehc52 77,000 | 85,528 35, 987 414, 400 
Increaso or decrease.-..---ceseeeeesceeeeeees ioe 100 | Z..... 7,330 | I.... 13,769 | D.... 16,999 


@ Included here for purpos 


i 


es of annnerian though not so reported. 
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TABLE 79.—Jeceipts, expenditures, and property valuation of schools for the blind,.for 


1886-87—Continued. 
State or Valne 
Rare tas | Total | : of grounds, 
State or Division. municipalap-| jog eipts. | Expenditure. buildines aad 
propriation. 5 
apparatus. 
South Central Division: | 

Kentucky ...0c0-ccncsceccnenas cee cceeee $50, 910 $51, 236 $50, 390 $120, 000 
Tennessee .---.------ 22-22 eee cece ee eeee ee 16, 000 a16, 000 al7, 462 a90, 000 
IGP Baan aoe Soeaseesecconouaercducocoas 6, 900 6, 800 6, $00 20, 000 
INGRSIERS DO eee seerococererossescecmoearad 8, 000 OSh000 Ne eae eee 50, 000 
NGO UST peer tere tape aia ee rciera a aieia etelsielots as ete 7, 500 G6, 0GO 6, 000 15, 000 
BIW AS tayo eco eater e aie everatn emictmrerstareie sista larcve teu dz, 120 32, 120 32, 000 110, 000 
PAGS ATS AStteiee a a)o vale sleleieleleiele ssieiaiastererrattate 28, 116 25, 782 | _ 24, 539 150, 000 
otal Tor wSs6-8%a sss... ccs nek esate 149, 546 146, 033 | 137,291 555, 000 
Motal TORUS S2=Sa eres sce sinie cee. 98, 730 124, 754 83, 127 353, 000 
IN CTEASE «2 22a n cece ns nen e eae rene ee cnee neces: 50, 816 | 21, 284 54, 164 202, 000 
North Central Division: “=F on wl a 
(QUO .ponecqaeboecseeecouue Goooeocuotorcae 54, 094 DonO20 57, 782 600, 000 
sor ATA Aree aeya = Sars atcceiats(sialm eleisia eiwinleialaaiate 29, 000 | 2oR2s 25, 889 374, 000 
A Ciera steer, hs tenes mca csi cpe aniee sia eiuieasecm 30, 500 | 34, 511 42, 622 197, 939 
TNGLOU Cots ee ene eee nae ae 30, 000 31, 101 22, 828 215, 163 
NVEISC OM SUM eceieae e eto ais/s(s 12 oleln elalerela'siecata 18, 000 23, 000 21, 000 170, 000 
SEY che lore ae ome ge ee 12, £93 b12, 893 12, 893 60, 000 
MiG bmeiete eave ree aie oe ieee wise wieveieie el eteters cee re 31, 230 | 31, 280 29, 000 250, 600 
SORSSOUDET aoooneneeosepneerorece ceacsogec: 24, 000 24, 000 22, 500 250, 900 
PMGheaslachete: cciee ae vee e ee cee ase 10, 200 10, 200 | 9, 664 15, 000 
JR ATG CU eee eee 14, 900 14, 900 | 14, 900 200, 000 
Motibtor eeGes- ksi sa ssecbeccens 254, S67 | 266, 641 259, 078 2, 332, 102 
Mot Metorsles22 Si eeee ce cc se ccciccion 263, 896 299, 387 | 298, 422 | 1, 907, 282 
Increase or dccrease ......-eeceeeee een cecees | D... 14,0299 }' D... 32,746] D... 39,344 Pl. 2.. ea R70 

Western Division: i eS = ) 
( OLOTAC OR see oa ce seis ore ore oe ce cielo wares seers. eee eee beeen beeen renee 
(ODI bi Wane ee RRR Rees mma & |: Amun cee, A eee Meee eee. oH | Be moncooUds 
renee sete ceo arcu eee ae 7, 750 7, 876 7, 876 6, 000 
Tetall for 1es6-67..csco0 ec tel 7, 750 7, 876 7, 876 6, 600 
‘Rotal for 1es2-83.. 22 sce soc cc neces eae er ons <2 SL ieee ee 2 co Se Sees oc eo cieeec  eee 
Teh Agee eee 7, 750 7, 876 7, 876 6, 000 
SUMMARY. i ae | ie Pith) ean . a 
North Atlantic Division.........0..-0.22---- 187, 483 388, 718 | 393,811} 1, 348, 070 
SOU tlan ti CaO imi SlONis ee. sere cece cee 76, 900 92, 853 49, 756 397, 500 
Som Centrale Division 22. o2ecc-o-o5 canes <4 149, 546 146, 038 137, 291 555, 000 
Onna @entral OivASION 2 encces cocci sicte secon | 254, 867 266, 641 259, 678 2, 3382, 102 
Reser iyislON ca acolcs.eecccescnnceccecces 7, 750 7, 876 7, 87C 6, 000 
MotalsforlSsG-8 lean cccec ccs ee acer: 676, 546 £02, 126 We Clee 4, 638, 672 
Opie) for ise2- 80... coc cle eel bo eee en ess 588, 683 782,597 669, 491 3, 908, 330 
iets eter en oe ame tee cay ueciect 87, 863 119, 529 108, 321 730, 343 

| 
@ For 1884-85. b Included here for purposes of comparison, though not so reported. 
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TABLE 80.—Per capita expenditure of schools for the blind, for 1836-87. 


Per cap- 

‘ Per cap-| <,, 4 
rae pal, #2 Ol laiceget 

Divisi pils a penditure propert 
lyision. hole. | based on p Ba ay 
iH Al attend-Ny ne 

umber. Ancoee: attend- 

: ance. D 
Worn AMA MIne IDIKAIO i csebo ooedooeoaocebeesscesecuomsEeeacscoocconSse: 54 $444 $1, 847 
SouGhmcnt anti celiuvisloneer wes eccce acest cee neta. seca acme ee siee:ssetesctel 55 e276 216i 
Semin Cemiienll IORVIRMG tS. scobonoooonconuo con ooseeepecepormocseeseooser 57 318 1, 285 
Wordh Cemiieall DIVO d.caeooe Gaba ce andaodanodne cone ceboonecdeccomcanar: | 54 237 216% 
WY eairamn J DINING) pS coenboqdepsennorudese paseo. coreceEoooseeersasoenc 45 606 462 
MUTE MURINLG Ces ULE Sieeaatna aeaaatsaicels cele mia\c\ate a/eefeiats/a\stafateraietmievarel sei satere 54 317 1, 291 


a Pupils of institutions not reporting expenditure excluded in making the computations contained 
in the column. ; 

b Pupils of institutions not reporting value of property excluded in making the computations con- 
tained in the column. 

ec Georgia and Maryland. 

d Represented here by Oregon. 


Of the 3 institutions established since 1883, not including the dual institutions 
recently established in Wycming and Texas, two are dual, a form that several times 
has been publicly objected to by the convention of American Instructors of the Blind 
(see p. 840, Convention), but which is especially necessary, perhaps, in thinly settled 
countries. The Alabama Academy, appearing here for the first time, was formerly the © 
blind department of an institution of this dual class. No comparisons have been in- 
stituted or percentages obtained in which the number of ‘instructors and other em- 
ployés” would have beena factor. In several casesthe answer given in the return has 
been the number of teachers, and the fact stated, while in other cases it is probable 
that the same thing has been done without indicating it. In the future the inquiry 
will be ‘‘ number of instructors.” With the exception of the school for colored blind 
and deaf persons of Maryland and the department for the blind of the North Carolina 
school, it has been found impossible to separate the financial affairs of the dual insti- 
tutions, and reference is made to #he table for the deaf where receipts and expenditures, 
etc., are given for the whole institution. To prevent a fictitious increase or the re- 
verse in receipts the Office has, in the tables by States arranged by divisions, assumed 
the appropriation to have been the total amount received. Jn computing the per 
capita expenditure and valuation of Table 80, the number of the pupils in attendance 
at institutions whose expenditure or property valuation is not given has not been 
included in the division when computing the percentage, 
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850 EDUCATION REPORT, 1886-87. : 


III.—EDUCATION OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


I.—GErNERAL REMARKS, 


New institutions.—The act of March 5, 1835, establishing an institution for feeble- 
minded youth in Nebraska recites that, ‘‘ Besides shelter and protection the prime 
object of the said institution shall be to provide special means of improvement for that 
unfortunate portion of the conmunity who were born or. by disease have become im- 
becile or feeble-minded, and by a well adapted course of instructiun reclaim them 
from their helpless condition, and through the development of their intellectual facul- 
ties fit them as far as possible for usefulness in society. To this end there shall be 
furnished them such agricnit:ral and mechanical education as they may be eapable 
of receiving.” By the provisious of the act the institution was to be located near 
Beatrice, on the condition that not less than 40 acres of land were to be conveyed to 
the State by that city. Fifty thousand dollars were appropriated to construct build- 
ings, and an annual tax authorized, not to exceed one-eighth of a mill, to support 
the institution. Children of indigent parents have transportation furnished them 
and are clothed; the age limitationisS5toi8, The institution was opened on May 25, 
1887, but will really begin its work in September next. 

The institution heretofore known as the Indiana Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home and Asy- 
lum for Feeble-Minded Children is reported this year as the Indiana School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth. The immediate cause of separation appears to have been the destruc- 
tion by fire of the main building of the dual institution, necessitating the removal of 
the orphange to temporary quarters in Knightstown, while the feeble-ninded children 
were accommodated in a 4-room school-house on the grounds of the institution near 
that place, from which they were removed to Richmond, Ind., on May 17, 1887, to 
await the completion of a building for them at Fort Wayne. In June, 1886, an insti- 
tution was established by Dr. Samuel J. Fort, its principal, at Ellicott City, Md., and 
is strictly a private school, having as yet had no assistance from outside sources. 

Convention.—The tenth annual session of the Association of Medical Officers of 
American Iastitutions for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Persons convened at Syracuse, 
N. Y., September 29, 1886,! and continued in session 38 days. Of the several resolu- 
tions adopted the following is of importance in an educational sense in view of the 
legislative action that has been taken regarding its subject matter as a public school 
study: 

“Whereas, the members of this association are convinced from their observation 
and the records of their institutions that a large percentage of idiocy and feeble- 
mindedness is due to the transmitted effect of aleohol: Therefore, 

“* Resolved, That it is their conviction that, together with the educational training 
of the young in the avoidance of the evils of intemperance, there should be some legal 
repression upon the indiscriminate sale of intoxieating beverages.” 

Jn his inaugural address Dr. Powell, of the Iowa Institution, after briefly tracing 
the progress of the establishment of institutions for the imbecile, urged their 
necessity and the amplification of their scope. At his own institution (as in several 
others) a division into two departments-—educational and asylum—obtains, and the 
utter helplessness of the inmates of the latter makes it the duty of superintendents 
to ask separate provision for them adapted to their low grade of intelligence. For the 
‘Varge nuinber” who have not adequate ability to eope with the world, the institu- 
tion should be a ‘‘life-school for its inmates, thereby preventing the transmission of 
infirmities to a still more degraded progeny ;” and the step taken in establishing the 
custodial institution at Newark, N. Y. (see page 852), is being followed at the Pennsyl- 
vania institution, while the visiting committee of the Iowa institution recommend 
that the care of the State institution be made perpetual. The necessity for this cus- 
tody of certain adult imbcciles was developed at length by Mrs. C. W. Brown, of 
Barre, Mass., in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Future of the Educated Imbecile,” in which 
the essayist stated that ‘‘although the feeble body may be invigorated and the use- 
less hand trained, enabling the feeble-minded man or woman to become self-support- 
ing, no means have yet been found to strengthen the will or develop morality in the 
great majority.” Dr. George Brown, of the Barre, Mass., institution, in his paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Principles of our Work,” would answer the question, ‘‘What is the real 
essence of onr teaching the dcfeetive minds committed to us?” by saying that ‘It is 
to form habits—habits that by their repetition shall become instincts; * * * and 
these habits shall be the basis of memory.” The hope should not be held out to the 
public that training and teaching are in general likely to overcome radical defects of 
nerve organization, but what has been accomplished for such unfortunates should be 


1 Proceedings of the Association of Medical Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and Feeble- 
Minded Persons. 8°, pp. 89. Philadelphia, 1887. Dr. I. N. Kerlin, Elwyn, Pa., is the secretary of 
the association. 
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most confidently shown as evidences of the improvement that may be attained under 
the fostering care of institutions for imbeciles, In his paper ‘‘ On a Broader Provision 
for Epileptics,” Dr. G. H. Knight, of the Connecticut institution, thought that more 
attention should be given to this class, the teaching of which is the slowest and most 
discouraging work in an institution for imbeciles. In the 6 institutions that have 
made a beginning in this work 202 epileptics had been, at the time of reporting, un- 
der special treatment, 53 per cent. of whom had been improved; while 4 institutions 
together report 8.5 per cent. cured. As the other papers were of a pathological or 
personal nature, their contents would be inappropriate here. | 


IIl.—Norus rrom CATALOGUES AND REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


California Home for the Care and Training of Feeble-Ainded Children, Santa Clara, 
Cal.—With $32,400 of the $45,000 appropriated to establish this school, a farm of 51 
acres was purchased, au old building on the place renovated, and new ones built. 
These buildings were occupied in 1885, The accommodations, however, are already 
so inadequate that applications for admission are refused, and an appropriation of 
$150,000 for additicnal buildings believed to be necessary. 


INDIANA. 


Indiana Sehool for Feeble-Minded Children, now at Richmand, Ind.—The work of 
the school has been much interfered with by the destruction of the main building, 
making it necessary to send a pumber of children home; the others were accommo- 
dated in a school building of 4 rooms, formerly used by the orphanage. The school- 
work consists of articulation, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography ; 
the occupations are house work for the girls, and farm and garden work for the boys. 


KENTUCKY. 


Kentueky Institution for the Education and Training of Feeble-Minded Children, Frank- 
fort, Ky.—The pupils are instructed in the common school studies; in the industrial 
department the boys are taught carpentry and shoe-making. Ofthe 4 boys returned 
to their homes, 2 had made sufficient advancement to sustain themselves, 2 were 
unimprovable; of the 6 girls, 4 had so improved that their friends were glad to re- 
ceive them, 1 was placed with a respectable family, and the other dismissed as suf- 
fering with a contagious disease. The industrial feature of this school, which is 
quite marked, is more fnlly referred to under Manual Training (page 789, Industrial 
Training in Schools for the Feeble-Minded). 


MARYLAND, 


The Font Hill Private Institution for Feeble-Minded Children, near Ellicott City, Md.— 
This institution, established during the summer of 1836, is situated on a farm of 90 
acres, contains twenty large and well ventilated rooms, and is lighted with gas. Dr. 
Fort, its superintendent, and his wife were formerly instructors in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Feeble-Minded. The object of the school is to furnish a private 
home for feeble-minded persons requiring special care, and to train those of a higher 
grade of intelligence. Kindergarten exercises are much used in sehool work, and, 
where practicable, the simpler studies of the common school are introduced. 


. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Private Institution for the Hducation of Feeble-Minded Youth, Barre, Mass.—The pur- 
pose of the institution—the education of children not amenable to ordinary modes 
of instruction—is individual in its character, and is carried somewhat beyond the 
common school course by the addition of geometry, physics, and German. 


MICHIGAN, 


Wilbur Home and School for the Feeble-Afinded, Kalamazoo, Mich.—-To afford an op- 
portunity to parents desirous of having their afflicted children educated in a private 
establishment, Dr. Wilbur has established this institution, with accommodations for 
30 pupils. The small number cared for permits great attention to individuals, and 
prevents the pessible evils of the contact of a pupil with others more unfortunate 
than himself, —_ - 
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NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, Beatrice, Nebr.—By a series of inqui- 
ries the superintendent of this recently established institution has obtained the names 
of 614 idiotic and imbecile persons in the State, the age of 19 of whom was not ascer- 
tained. Fifty-two per cent. of those whose age was obtained were between 5 and 18, 
and 2.5 per cent. under 5. The superintendent recommends that the introduction of 
manual training be deferred until the school-room work has been well established. 


~ 


NEW YORK. 


New York State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women, Newark, N. Y.—To ob- 
viate the evils of the promiscuous association of young women of unsound mind with 
the male inmates of the county poor-houses of New York, this institution was estab- 
lished in 1878, as a place of custody rather than of education. The teachable inmates, 
however, are taught to sew, read, write, and do general house-work. 

New York State Asylum for Idiots, Syracuse, N. Y.—Of the 203 applications for ad- 
mission since September 30, 1884, 53 per cent., excluding the cases of whom no record 
was obtained, were of a parentage untainted by insanity, intemperance, or disease, 
and in 17 per cent. the father, or mother, or both, were said to be imbecilie, epileptic, 
orinsane. ‘There were 5 cases having a consanguineous parentage. In the school 
there are two grades; the higher is instructed in reading, writing, and numbers; the 
lower kept occupied with peg-board, dotted pin-cushion, etc. Inmates of sufficient 
mental and physical capacity are put to work during a portion of the day at some 
occupation suited to their capacity. 


OHIO. 


Ohio Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, Columbus, Ohio.—In the language of the 
superintendent: ‘‘ The training of the school-rooms is simply a means to the more im- 
portant end of developing the industrial power of the children. This has shown con- 
vincing practical results in the industrial departments here.” The work of the 
industrial department has been greatly retarded on account of itisufficient accommo- 
dations caused by the pressure for admittance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Alinded Children, Elwyn, Pa.—At the date of 
the report 590 children were lodged in the two separate ranges of buildings of the 
institution ; the first, containing 338 girls and boys, known as the educational and ‘ 
industrial departments; the second, a third of a mile away and containing 252 chil- 
dren, as the department of the asylum, or Hillside Home. One hundred and ninety- 
two children were enrolled in 8 ‘‘day-schools,” in which a special class of articula- 
tion was formed. In the shoe and mattress shops, the bakery, and the laundry, a 
number of the more advanced inmates are occupied, many of them supporting them- 
selves, but the greater number of the inmates are employed in agricultural and do- 
mestic service. The uniformly unsatisfactory results of placing young women in pri- 
vate homes has induced the superintendent to refuse to permit further trial of this 
system. A new carpenter-shop and a cottage for young women of slightly-impaired 
intellect are building. Superintendent Kerlin urges the desirability of separate 
provision for cases denominated as paralytic, epileptic, or moral imbeciles or idiots. 
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ITI.—STATISTICS. 


TABLE €2.—Number of schools for feeble-minded children, the teachers and pupiis in them, 
and their income and expenditure for 1886-387, by Statcs and by divisions. 
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a ot . = | 
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a The Massachusetts school alone , in the total for 1882-83 the amounts received by. other Massachu- 
sotts institutions have been excluded. 
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TABLE 83.—DPupils to a teacher and per capita expenditure in schools for fecble-minded chil- 
dren, for 18e6-87. 


Re Number Per 
Divicion pupils to of pupils Kite 
avhaie to an , | expendi- 
number employé.| ture.a 
7 Per cent. 
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a Pupils of institutions not reporting expenditure excluded in making the comp Ries contained 
in the column. 

b One institution. 

e The disproportionately large per capita here ($751) results from including the cost of site and erect- 
ing buildings, etc., of the California school. 

d Omitting the pupils of the California institution, as well as those in matitutions not reporting ex- 
penditure. 


Of the 5 schools established since the Report of 1882-83, thoso founded severally in 
the States of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Michigan are private, while the schools 
in Nebraska and California, respectively, are State ‘institutions. The seeming incon- 
sistency of refusing to make computations in which the number of the ‘‘teachers and 
other employés” is a factor, in the case of the blind, and yet making that very com- 
putation here, is to be explained thus, quoting the language of the superintendent 
of the Ohio Institution in the thirtieth annual re port of that school: “ They [the 
pupils of the year] came to this Institution as to a school pessessing means for their 
training and development not attainable elsewhere. It is therefore an asylum and 
hospital, as well as a temporary home and school.” It would seem, therefore, difficult 
to distinguish in such an institution between the functions of the teacher and those of 
the physician or nurse, both characters perhaps being united in the same person; to 
avoid the possible inclusion of domestics ,—cooks, chamber. maids, gardeners, and 
the like,—who have nothing to do with the personal care of the children, the query 
hereafter will be ‘teachers and assistants.” 
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IV.—REFORM SCHOOLS. 


I.—GENERAL REMARKS. 


New institulion.—The only new institution for the year under review that the Office 
has record of is the Burnham Industrial Farm, Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., an in- 
stitution founded on the theory in practice at the celebrate d Rauhes Haus, at Ham- 
burg, and the agricultural modification of it that exists at Mettray, near Tours. Its 
object is to receive bad but corrigible boys, to awaken in them a desire for respect- 
ability, to provide situations for them where industry will be rewarded, and, finally, 
to guard them from relapsinginto old courses. This school is established on advanced 
lines. It isin the country, surrounded by a splendid farm, has the cottaze system of 
construction, the family sysiem of government, and an unobjectionable - name; and 
to these hi ch and generally recognized advarmages the authorities would add frecdoin 
from the vexations arising from depending on “public funds and from ‘questions of 
political control and religious interference, that have perplexed the several institu- 
tions that have been founded more or less upon these [its] ideas.” 

Classification of pupils.—One of the most important elements, if not the most im- 
portant, in reformatory education, is the removal of the offender from the influence 
of criminal associates. If all the youths detained were equally bad, or if the shades 
of their criminality varied within narrow limits, there would be little dan ger of con- 
tamination in congregating them. Experience and statistics testify that no suoh 
equality cxists. In a paper read before the National -Prison Association, Snperin- 
tendent Gower, of the Reform School at Lansing, Mich., says: “A creat majority 
of boys who come under onr care are not by nature bad. nn They have been 
deprived of those influences which a good home supplies. * * * Could they have 
been placed in good homes at the time they are sent to us, most of them would have 
been saved to ‘society without the intervention of the institution.” The reform- 
atory at Lansing is conducted on the open system, but Superintendent Caldwell, of the 
House of Refuge, Louisville, Ky., an advocate of the enclosed plan, speaks to the same 
effect: ‘‘Itseems to me a fair estimate to include in thesc two classes [those detained, 
who require care rather than reformation, and ‘the small proportion of physical, 
moral, and intellectual imbeciles’] 75 per cent. of reform-school children.”! “Turn- 
ing now tothe domain of statistics which the interesting and valuable table of the 
New York House of Refuge permits, it appears that for the decade ending September 
30, 1886, 48 per cent. of the whole number of commitments to it were for crime, the 
other 52 per cent. for vagrancy, disorderly conduct, and the like. But it must not be 
supposed that the 48 per cent. were hardened criminals. In working the ratio the 
Office was compelled to include the number committed for petty larceny, though of 
such Superintendent Hite, of the Ohio institution, says: “It is a lamentable and poto- 
rious fact that guardians and even parents have had their children arrested * * 
for the most trivial offences * * . There are at the present time boys serving 
out long sentences for taking articles * “ * valned at 25 cents, for jumping on a 
railroad train while in motion, taking a small amountof scrap-iron * * * andthe 
commissions of other petty larcenies of similar insignificance.” In Great Britain this 
distinction is made and met by the establishment ‘of two classes of schools: reform- 
atory schools for the better training of juvenile convicted offenders; industrial schools 
for vagrant and neglected children and children not convicted of theft. In the ab- 
sence of such provision here the cottage system of construction is thought to bea 
substitute, as each cottage has its own play ground, and in many instances its own 
school and place of work; indeed, at the Ohio Industrial School 150 little boys under 
twelve are placed in a cottage half a mile from the 10 other buildings of the school, 
and never see the older boys except in marching to or from religious services on 
Sunday. 

The cottage system.—This ‘system of construction, entailing as it does the family 
system of government, seems to be very popular. We find the board of managers of 
the House of Refuge at Philadelphia urging the State Legislature to purchase and 
convert the buildin gs now occupied by the school into a ~ reformatory for men, in 
order that an agricultural reform school on the family system may be established with 
the proceeds, each family to consist of 30 or 40, thus removing ‘‘ the objectionable 
feature of the congregate system, where large "numbers are confined within high 
walls and prison- like ‘appliances. » At the recently established Burnham Industrial 
Farm, pupilsare placed “in cottages with not more than 15 or 20 under one roof, so that 
by separation into small families @ close personal supervision ame be maintained, ” and 
the management of the Lyman School for Boys felicitates itself upon the success of 
a recent ‘change from the congregate to the cottage plan. As to the economy of 
small puildings the statement of the board of control of the State Industrial Home 
for Girls, Michigan, is pertinent: ‘‘ We find the large building, erected as an experi- 


1 The Reform School Problem, in Proceedings of National Conference of Charities and Correction, 1886. 
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ment, * * * no more economical, much more difficult to manage properly, and 
less satisfactory in every way than the smaller ones,” while the board of trustees of 
the Maine State Reform School, speaking of the system of cottages there, says that 
‘it does cost more, but it is worth more.” 

There are various modifications of this system. In some instances each family has 
its own school and work, while in others there is a general dining-room, and family 
distinctions do not exist during work or school hours, so as not to interfere with grad- 
ing; in others‘a spirit of emulation is evoked, and the family connection is a sign 
or distinction or the reverse. Perhaps no school on the cottage plan surpasses in 
wealth of land or, buildings the Ohio school, which has a farm of over 1,000 acres, and 
nine cottages arranged in a semicircle around the main building, in addition to the 
distant cottage for little boys referred to above. 

Results of reformatory training.—As so large a percentage of the inmates of reforma- 
tory institutions are not of the crimina} class, it would be, quoting the language of 
Superintendent Caldwell in the address before referred to, ‘‘disingenuous * * * to 
claim credit for reformation in such cases.” When it is said, therefore, that 80 per 
cent. or 90 per cent. of the pupils who leave an institution are doing well, it must be 
borne in mind thatif all had become respectable members of society, from half to threc- 
fourths of them had never seriously, if at all, attacked it. In such cases the institu- 
tion can claim only that it had received and instructed them when surrounded by 
every circumstance tending to facilitate an entry ona criminal career. The source of 
the statistics that are not rough approximations as to the life the former pupil is lead- 
ing, is the information derived from the reports of the agent of the institution. During 
the year 1886, 261 boys were discharged from the House of Refuge at Philadelphia, who 
with those stilJJ on the agent’s list from previous years made a total of 328, of whom 
nearly 97 per cent. were lucated in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. To or 
about these, 775 letters were written and 723 visits made, and from the information 
thus obtained the agent estimates that 90 per cent. were doing well—a percentage 
confirmatory of the estimate of his predecessor. In New Jersey the agent visited 686 
of the boys who had left the State institution,and grades them 21 per cent. doing ‘‘ very 
well,” 56 per cent. ‘‘ well,” 19 per cent. “‘not well,” and 4 per cent. “badly.” Be- 
sides these, the agent made 325 visits during the year, mainly to ascertain the char- 
acter of the surroundings of the homes of the boys in the institution, or to have friends 
Becure suitable employment for those ready to go out. It is a part of the duty of the 
assistant superintendent of the House of Refuge of Cincinnati to report monthly con- 
cerning the children paroled or released from that institution. From 1881 +o 1886, 
1,044 children had been paroled, of whom 240 had been recalled either from the mnfit- 
ness of the place or pupil, 169 had been dropped on reaching majority, and 82 had 
been lost sight of or had died. Excluding these, 47 per cent. of the namber sent out, 
in other words considering the 553 that remained out, 97 per cent. are doing well and 
3 per cent. badly. Inthe Nebraska school, of 62 boys and girls who have honorably 
left the school 6 have been brought back and Z have relapsed into criminal courses; the 
others, 87 per cent., have conducted themselves in a creditable mauner. In a report 
asked for by the State Board of Charities and Corrections of Michigan, W. H. Faxon, 
a county agent of that State, says: ‘Within the past year I have secured homes for 
about 30 boys from the reform school at Lansing on leave of absence * * * 3; the 
boys are all doing well.” The former practice of visiting children indentnred to per- 
sons in the neighborhood of New York City has been resumed by the New York House 
of Refuge, and the information from this source, and from corresponding frequently 
with masters, parents, aud guardians, confirms the superintendent’s estimate ‘that 
upwards of 50 per cent. of the children are reformed through the instrumentality of 
this [his] institution.” Considering the subsequent career of nearly 2,000 persons who 
have gone through the course of the Indiana School for Boys, the superintendent says: 
“The most careful estimates show that nearly 90 per cent. have become good citizens; . 
Of the other 10 per cent. some have done moderately well, and still others have done 
badly. 

Reformatories for men.—Of the two systems of prison discipline that have originated 
in this country, that known to the French aud English investigators sent here to report 
upon their respective merits as the Auburn or silent system, has, though moditied be- 
yond recognition, supplanted the Philadelphia or solitary confinement plan. In practi- 
cally isolating the criminal, an expedient of Quaker origin, reflection and religious in- 
struction were the reformatory agencies, a course occasionally resnlting in madness 
or suicide, while on the Auburn plan, in its early days at least, no attempt was made 
at reformation, other than through the deterring effect of a hard life and a continued 
silence enforced byspontaneous lashing. Sunday instructionin writing was stopped 
as it was found that it afforded the prisoners a very easy means of communicating. 
To these early and now decayed efforts at reform through reflection or intimidation, 
there has been added, during the last few years, reform by education, founded on the 
indefinite sentence, the love of liberty, the effects of mental effort, and a trade. There 
are two institutions in the United States conducted on these principles, though sev- 
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eral others are coming into existence. One, the State Reformatory at, Elmira, N. Y., 
is entering upon its second decade, while the other, the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
Concord, Mass., has just completed its second year. 

In his report for the year 1886 the superintendent of the Detroit House of Correc- 
tion, which isnot a reformatory institution, sums up the experience of 25 years of that 
institution in the following energetic and unmistakable language: ‘‘It must be evident 
that there is no marked success in the diminution of crime commensurate with the 
great improvement in the manner of keeping and caring for criminals. * .* * This 
is clearly shown by the steady growth of an element in the community known as ‘in- 
corrigibles,’ * * * in whom the practice of short sentences seems to act only as 
a good opportunity to recuperate energies wasted by debauchery.” 

The superintendent does not stop here; he gives the figures, and upon these the Office 
has based some computations. During the 25 years closing with 1886, 40,338 per- 
sons were sent to this prison, of whom 15 per cent. had been committed twice, 6 
per cent. three times, 12 per.cent. over three but under ten times, 3 per cent. ten 
to twenty times, and 1 per cent. twenty-one to fifty-seven times. After the forty- 
third commitment the number is only Gne or two for each step of the notation to fifty- 
seven. Sixteen per cent were under twenty, 23 per cent. twenty to twenty-five, 18 
per cent. twenty-five to thirty; 71 per cent. could both read and write (their facility 
is not graded), while 6 per cent. said they had had no religious instruction. 

If not to rectify, at least to improve, this condition of affairs, has been the mission 
of the Elmira Reformatory, which is charged with the custody of prisoners commit- 
ted for the first time, mostly under the Indefinite Sentence Law of 1877, between the 
ages of 16 and 30. Herein aschool of 3 sections closely corresponding to the primary, 
grammar, and high school divisions of the public schools, the prisoner is lectured 
to and catechised on political economy, American history, civil government, business 
ethies, English literature, and physiology in the highest division, numbering 268; is 
taught arithmetic, composition, and the history ofthe English language in the inter- 
mediate grade, numbering 210; and reading, writing, and arithmetic in the lowest 
grade, numbering 135. The school ceased to be an experiment after the introduction 
of history, civil government, and physics, though economics, English literature, 
and physics are the most successful and lasting studies. Graded instruction in draw- 
ing, carpentry, stone-cutting, etc., is given in the evening, while many are employed 
in commercial manufacture during the day. The inmates are marked according 
to their diligence in executing their school and other tasks, and according to their 
conduct. When they have acquired a certain standing they are considered fit to be 
trusted upon parole, and they are, after each case has been duly considered, provis- 
ionally released ; the average prison lite has been 20.5 months, only 7.8 per cent. re- 
maining over 3years. Of the 1,476 ‘‘indefinites ” paroled (.04 per cent. paroled twice 
and one-half of 1 per cent. three times), 59 per cent. served the probation well and 
received their release, 7 per cent. are now serving well on parole, in all 66 per cent. 
known to be doing well. By estimating that one-half of those lost sight of (in all 
114) and one-half of those discharged by maximum expiration of sentence (in all 192° 
and one-third of the 125 sent out of the State have taken to criminal courses, and 
adding the number of those returned to the prison while on parole and now there, the 
superintendent finds himself entitled to say that, in a]l probability, 20 per cent. only 
have not been reformed by instruction at his institution. The work at the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory is far larger; there isno maximum age limit, and a previously con- 
victed person may be sent to it. This reformatory may be said to have just begun 
its work. 


IIl.—NOTES FROM CATALOGUES AND REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


City and County Industrial School, San Francisco, Cal.—Ten per cent. of the inmates 
of this institution were committed to it because of criminal offences, almost all the 
others owing their commitment to their idle and dissolute life. Twenty per cent. were 
recommitments; 27 per cent. had lost their fathers, and 14 per cent. were 12 years of 
age orunder. The girls’ department of the school is under the Sisters of Mercy. The 
school consists of 5 classes,in which the common school studies were pursued for 6 
hours daily for 240 days, with an average attendance of 63. The boys are taught 
shoemaking and tailoring. 


COLORADO. 
State Industrial School of Colorado, Golden, Colo.—Of the 311 inmates admitted since 


the school was opened in 1881, 29 per cent, had been committed for non-criminal acts; 
70 per cent, had been committed for 3 years; 47 per cent. were 12 years of age or uns 
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der; 33 per cent had lost their fathers; 23 per cent. had previously been arrested. The 
school is divided into 3 families and the school course into 4 grades. Instruction is 
given in carpentry, tailoring, and broom-making. Jour hours 5 days weekly are de- 
voted to the school-room and 5 hours to the shop. 


CONNECTICOT. 


Connecticut State Reform School, Meriden, Conn.—Of the 4,074 commitments made 
to this school since its establishment, 38 per cent. were held on charges of incorrigi- 
bility, truancy, vagrancy, etc., and 44 per cent. were twelve years of age or under. 
“fhe boys that come to us,” says the superintendent, ‘‘ are usually recruits from 
the street loiterers and corner loafers that infest our towns and cities—those who 
have never known what honest and productive labor signified.” On the complction 
of the two cottages now building, the school will be conducted on the cottage sys- 
tem purely, the additions permitting the necessary classification. The school has a 
library of well-selected books, having been substantially aided by a gift of $1,100 
from the Hon. I. C. Lewis. Of the 419 pupils remaining in the school at the close of 
the school year 1886-87, 25 per cent. could not read or could read only in the First 
Reader, 64 per cent. could not write or wrote only easy words, and 36 per cent. knew 
nothing of arithmetic when admitted. All the boys attend school three hours for 
six days of the week for ten months. The schools are divided into ten grades, par- 
ticular attention being given to reading, writing, and arithmetic. Three hundred 
boys are employed in the six shops, three-fourths of whom are employed in caning 
chairs. 


ILLINOIS, 


Illinois State Reform School, Pontiac, til.—The 255 inmates of the Illinois State Reform 
School were criminals in so far as indicated by the offence for which they were held. 
Thirty-seven per cent. had previously been convicted of a crime, 13 of them 5 times 
or more; 15 per cent. were 12 years of age or under. Thirty-two per cent. could not 
read or read onlyin the first reader, and 75 per cent. had never studied arithmetic or 
did not know the multiplication table. The system of reporting monthly to the par- 
ents of the pupils of the school has been very successful, a large number of parents 
taking a lively interest in such reports, and when delayed the superintendent is sure 
to receive letters inquiring the ‘‘ reason for delay and whether the report is not up to 
required standard.” It is found that the reports are compared with those obtained 
by the other children of the family who are in the public or other schools, and praise 
or blame, as the comparison may be favorable or unfavorable, is written to the pupil 
at the reform school. The boys of the institution are let out on contract and are en- 
gaged in making women’s shoes. As the contract would expire in September, 1887, 
the board of trustees urged the desirability of providing employment for the inmates, 
as otherwise they would have no employment after the 4 hours of school work. The 
board does not believe that the contract is the best system, but it will be satisfied 
with its continuance, inasmuch as itis the only chance that the pupils have had to 
learn a trade during a period of life beyond which it is very difficult to learn. 

Llinois Industrial School for Girls, South Evanston, 01.—Of the 145 girls received 
during the year, 122 had been committed, the rest being charity scholars or boarders; 
pout half of them were i2 or under. The common school branches and sewing aro 

aught. 


« 


INDIANA. 


Indiana Reformatory Institution for Women and Girls, Indianapolis, Ind.—This insti- 
tution has 2 departments, a penal and areformatory section. In thereformatory de- 
partment each girl is required to attend school for half of each school day, and pur- 
sues the common school studies. The manual work is domestic duties and cane-seating. 
Good homes are constantly being offered to the pupils, who are sent out on ticket of 
leave as soon as fitted for the duties they will be called upon to perform, each being 
furnished with an outfit on leaving. Ali money earned by her is placed to her — 
credit. The pupils sent out on ticket of leave during the year, all of whom are under 
the supervision of the authorities of the school until majority, were 34, of whom 4 had 
been returned asincompetent. Of the 38 girls committed during the year, 26 per cent. 
were 12 years old or under. 

Indiana Reform School for Boys, Plainfield, Ind.—This school is conducted on the cot- 
tage plan. The pupil spends half the day in working and the other half in school. 
The boys work on the farm, make bricks and lay them, but no regular industries 
have as yet been introduced. Corporal punishment can only be administered by a 
written order of the superintendent. 

7 
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KENTUCKY. 


Louisville Industrial School of Reform, Louisville, Ky.—Of the 96 male pupils ad- 
mitted during the year, 42 per cent. were under 12, 74 per cent. had been committed 
as incorrigible, homeless, or vagrant, and 34 per cent. had lost both parents or their 
fathers. Of the 109 boys (white and colored departments) and girls received during 
the year 48 per cent. were unable to read or were just commencing the primer, and 
44 per cent. had never studied arithmetic. The course of study consists of instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography. The industrial departments, 
though financially a success, have been ‘‘too limited and crude,” a condition best 
remedied by the introduction ‘‘of a more perfect manual training system’ The 
principal industries are cane-seating, followed by 107 persons; shoemaking, followed 
by 12 white boys; and farming and gardening, followed by 15 colored boys. 


MAINE. 


State Reform School, Cape Elizabeth, Me.—Of the 1,821 boys committed to this imsti- 
tution from its establishment to November 30, 1886, 30 per cent. had been committed 
as truants, runaways, idlers, etc., 40 per cent. were 12 years ofage or under, and 32 per 
cent. had lost their fathers. The school instruction consists of the common school 
studies, followed by 137 inmates during the year covered by the report, under 4 in- 
structors, who in their report to the trustees observe: ‘‘We regard school work and 
instruction as among the most important agencies that can be used for the reforma- 
tion of boys.” The feeling in favor of the family and cottage system at this school 
is very pronounced; ‘‘ The need of a better classification of the boys, and of the intro- 
duction of the ‘family principle,’ was felt in the early days of the institution.” A 
well-equipped shop, enabling systematic instruction to be given to boys, is under 
the charge of an able instructor, the repairing and improvements at the school fur- 
nishing an excellent opportunity of applying the principies taught. 


MARYLAND. 


Saint Mary's Industrial School for Boys of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md.—The 
total number of inmates in theinstitution, November 30, 1886, was 459, of whom 5 per 
cent. had not been committed. The institution is not only for youthful offenders 
against the law, street beggars, etc., but also for destitute and orphan boys. In the 
school-room the common school studies are pursued; in the rhops, printing, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, and cigar-making. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Mass., Reformatory Institution, Deer Island, Boston Harbor.—Of the several 
public institutions for the reception of the eriminal, indigent, and vagabond classes 
ou Deer Island, two, the House of Reformation and the Truant School, are for the 
class under consideration. Of*the 71 persons (68 boys and 3 girls) committed during 
1886 to the House of Reformation, 32 per cent. were committed for non-criminal of- 
fences, mostly stubbornness, and 30 per cent. were under 12. Of the 103 boys com- 
mitted to the Truant School all were committed for truancy, and &6 per cent. were 10 
to 14 yearsofage. ‘It is doubtful,” says the chaplain and superintendent of schools 
of the Deer Island institutions, ‘whether there is another penal institution in the 
land where the temporal and spiritual wants of the inmates are more liberally pro- 
vided for than in the city institutions located on this island. If the inmates could 
be classified so that the more vicious could be kept by themselves, it would greatly 
help reform.” There are 5 schools—4 for boys and 1 for girls—under 1 female and 4 
male instructors, and while the majority of the pupils do not love study, there are 
many who are really bright and proficient. The number in school was 129 boys and 
8 girls, of whom 165 could ‘‘ read books generally.” 

State Primary School at Monson, Mass.—Of the 111 children received at the school 
during the year, 36 per cent. had been committed as juvenile offenders, the rest being 
dependent or neglected children. There has been a constant decline in the number 
of inmates for the last 8 years, which is mainly ascribed to the operation of the 
changes made in the ‘ settlement Jaws,” causing a decrease in the number of children 
received from the State alms-house. The full effect of this diminution in the instal- 
ment from the alms-house in reducing the attendance, however, has been modified by 
the enforcement of the acts of 1882, relating to the care and custody of ‘neglected 
and dependent children.” For the period 1879-82, the average received from the 
alms-house annually was 113, while for the next following quarternary period the an- 
nual average was 70.5; during the latter period the annnal average of neglected 
children received was 25.8, and of dependent children 21, in all an annual addition 
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on the average of 46.8 to the number received from the alms-house. More than 
40 boys were employed on the farm. All the members of the five highest schools are 
compelled to work one half of the day and attend school the other half; those in 
the lowest schools receive instruction during the whole day. The school has 8 
grades or “schools,” and a kindergarten. 

Lyman School for Boys, Westborough, Mass.—Of the fifty-nine commitments dur- 
ing the year, all but three were made by various courts of law, and to these fifty-nine 
must be added two cases of recommitment. Of the commitments 23 per cent. were 
orphans or had lost their fathers, 88 per cent, had been inmates of other institutions 
or arressed before, and 25 per cent. were 12 years of age or under; 28 boys had been 
returned and 14 had come back to the institution of their own accord; 8 escaped. 
The system followed is the “open” or cottage pian, which the buildings latcly added 
now permit. Twenty-one boys on an average were employed in caning chairs, the 
other work done being for the most part about the house or in the field. 

The State Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, Mass.—The commitments to this 
institution during the year ending September 80, 1886, were 51, and the number of 
those for whom places were obtained or who were returned to friends or discharged 
was 64, of whom 48 per cent. were returned, mostly for bad or unsatisfactory con- 
duct, and 1 escaped; 18 per cent. of the commitments were for offences against public 
morals, and 12 per cent. against public justice, the others being merely wayward or 
vagrant girls; 76 per cent. of the new pupils were between the ages of 14 and 16, none 
were under 13; 9 per cent. were illiterate. The school is conducted on the open sys- 
tem, and is divided into families of 25, the influence being, as far as possible, such as 
it would bein a good home. The pupils are employed in house-work, and on the farm 
and in the garden. 

Massachusetts Reformatory, Concord, Mass.—Seven per cent. of the persons sent by 
the courts to this institution (561) during the year ending September 30, 1886, rang- 
ing in age from 14 to 65, were committed for crimes against the person, 45 per cent. 
for crimes against property, and 47 per cent. for drunkenness, licentiousness, vag- 
abondism, etc. Of the 615 reveived during the year 19 per cent. were to serve an 
‘indeterminate sentence.” Of the number in the institution at the close of Septem- 
ber, 1886 (660 prisoners), 54 per cent. had served a term in other institutions, and of 
these 47 per cent. had been committed more than once. Thirty-two per cent. of those 
received during the year were between the ages of 15 and 20, and 38 percent. between 
20 and 30. Four hundred and thirty-five prisoners were released on permit and 30 
permits were revoked. The schools are of three grades—primary, intermediate, and 
advanced, in which are enrolled 315 inmates under 10 teachers. The work of the 
primary and intermediate grades is that of the public primary and grammar schools; 
in the advanced grade algebra, arithmetic, history, book-keeping, and French are 
taught; drawing is taught to a class of 25. The industrics taught principally 
are shoemaking, tailoring, and harness-making. 


MICHIGAN, 


State Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian, Mich.—Nincteen per cent. of the girls re- 
ceived during the year were 12 or under. The pupils are located in 5 cottages, each 
containing about 30 or 35. The course of instructionis graded from the primary to the 
full grammar; in addition to this instruction the pupilsare taught sewing and house- 
work. : 

Detroit House of Correction School, Detroit, Mich.—The number enrolled in the 
school is 140, of whom 29 per cent. were illiterate on entering. The instruction given 
is elementary, and is under 4 teacher assisted by several of the more advanced pris- 
oners. 

Reform School, Lansing, Mich.—During the 2 years covered by the report, 381 
persons were committed to the school, 45 per cent. of whom had been convicted of 
slight offences, principally truancy and disorderly conduct. In addition to those 
received on commitments, 48 former inmates were returned, making 429 in all, of 
whom 34 per cent. were 12 or under. The school day of 9 hours is equally divided 
between study and work. In the school nothing is attempted beyond thorough in- 
struction in the common school branches. Over 200 boys were employed in the cane 
shop, about 50 in the tailoring department, and 70 on the farm. 


NEBRASKA, 


State Reform School, Kearney, Nebr.—The following statistics are given for the 
number of persons committed to the institution since its opening in 1881. The num- 
ber received has been 208, of whom 45 per cent, were committed on slight offences, 30 
per cent. were orphans or had lost their fathers, and the same percentage were 12 or 
under. The school is divided into families, of which there are 4. Each inmate is 
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instructed in the common school branches 4 hours daily, the other part of the day 
being given to manual labor. Military drill was introduced duriig 1886, and has 
been found a valuable aid in promoting order. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


State Industrial School, lianchester, N. H.—The number committed to the institution 
during the year was 154, 24 per cent. of whom were convicted of slight offences, —dis- 
obedience, idleness, and the like,—34 per cent. were 12 years old or under, and 40 per 
cent. were cominitied during minority. The building erected by the principal and 
accumulated interest of the appropriation of 1879 has enabled the school to embark 
upon the manufacture of hosiery, at which industry half of the boys and girls are 
daily employed. The school has several funds, the interest of which is used in 
adding to the library. The common school studies are taught. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey State Reform School, Jamesburg, N. J.—The commitments during the 
year were 120, of whom 29 per cent. were committed for incorrigibility, etc., aud 32 
per cent. were 12 or under. Thirty-one per cent. had previously becn arrested, and 
23 per cent. were orphans or had no fathers; 39 former inmates were returned to the 
school during the year and 8 pupils escaped. Forty-three per cent. of the new pupils 
could not read, or read only in the first reader, and oniy 1 could read in the fifth. 
The daily instruction in the school has been lengthened from 3 to 4 hours, with a corre- 
sponditig reduction in the honrs of labor. The boys are engaged in cultivating the 
farm and are instructed iu carpentry, shoe-making, blacksmithing, ete. 

Newark City Home, Newark, N. J.—The large number of illiterates received during 
the last two years has slmost reduced the school-room work of this institution to 
primary teaching; the advanced classes pursue arithmetic, geography, and history. 
‘The sessions of the school last for 6 hours daily. The inmates work on the farm and 
in the brush shop connected with the institution. 


NEW YORK. 


The Burnham Industrial Farm, Canaan, Four Corners, N. ¥.--Yhe property of this 
recently established institution consists of a farm of 580 acres Fermerly occupied by 
a Shaker community. It has on it several dwelling-houses, shops, and extensive 
barns, etc., one of the buildings containing a steam-engine ard boilers. The relig- 
ious influence is Protestant, but not denominational. Besides the agricultural pur- 
suits which the great extent and splendid condition of the farm invite, the trades of 
carpentry, blacksmithing, etc., will be introduced at the earliest practical moment. 
The inmates are given the rudiments of a common sclLovul education ; the daily session 
is of 2 hours. 

New York State Reformatory, Eimira, N. Y.—Education is compulsory here. Of 
2.378 inmates received during the last ten years, 20 per cent. were unable to read or 
write, and though 53 per cent. could do both they practised those arts with difficulty. 
Of the 711 inmates on September 30, 1386, 90 per cent. could read and write fluently, 
the others being in the radiments of language. At the close of each of the three 
terms intu which the school vear has beer divided, those having passed the last 
monthly examination are promoted, the proportion of men advanced ranging from 
50 to 80 per cent., the percentage being smallest in the primary division, To en- 
deavor to invigorate the understanding of 12 incorrigible dullards, not one of whom 
knows the naine of the country in which we live, they were subjected to a 5-months’ 
course of daily vapor baths, massage, and calisthenics. As the course progressed 
‘their minds brightened,” and “from being fairly vontented to remain in the lowest 
erade an ambition to earn perfect records guided the conduct and work of all.” The 
average marking according to the school register was 45.25 before the experiment 
began, and 74.16 at its close. 

New York House of Refuge, Randall’s Island, N. Y.—Four hundred and forty-six 
commitments were made during the year to this institution, of which 54 per cent. 
were for the slight offences of vagrancy, etc.; the percentage that were 12 or less 
than 12 years of age was 24, and of those who had been previously arrested, 40. 
The common school studies are taught very thoroughly and with excellent results. 
It is contemplated to replace contract labor by a system of agricultural and horticul- 
tural training npon ground to be reclaimed, giving the institution about 20 acres of 
arable land; to carry out the project in part the Legislature is asked to appropriate 
625,000. At this school the younger and less hardened boys are carefally separated 
from the hardened inmates, each class haviug its own eating and sleeping apartments, 
and play-grounds, . 
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2 OFRLO. 

Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster, Ohio.—Two hundred and sixty-one boys were 
committed to this school during tho year covered by the report, of whom 29 per 
cent. were 12 or under, and 30 per cent. were orphans: or had lost their fathers. 
Eighteen inmates that had been released were recommitted, and 12 of those detained 
escaped. Half the day is spentin school, the other portion being devoted to farming, 
gardening, blacksmithing, shoemaking, ete. The school is conducted on the family 
system, being located in 11 buildings. 

Cincinnati House of Refuge, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Seventy per cent. of the 367 com- 
mitted to this institution during the year were detained for slight offences, and 46 per 
cent. were 12 or under. Fifty-three per cent. were orphans or had lost their fathers, 
28 per cent. had been arrested before, and 39 per cent. could not read, or read only in 
the first reader. The pupils are divided into families, of which there are 4 for the boys 
and 2 for the girls, each family having its own school, play-ground, workshop, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Reform School, Morganza, Pa.—Of the 412 persons committed to this 
school during the two years covered by the report, 83 per cent. were sent on charges 
of incorrigibility or vicious conduct, 33 per cent. were under 13 years of age, 43 per 
cent. could not read, or read with difficulty, 29 per cent. were orphans or had lost their 
fathers, and 3-per cent. were recommitments. The school is conducted on the family 
system, andthe inmates, divided into six faimilies, are required to attend school 64 
hours daily. The pupils are taught shoemaking, tailoring, and brush-making. 

House of Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa.—The crowded condition of this institution has 
induced the board of managers to ask that the buildings of the school be purchased 
by the State, in order that an agriculturalreform school on the family plan may be estab- 
lished with the proceeds. The schools, 17 in all, giving a good elementary educa- 
tion, are under a superintendent and. 19 teachers, including a teacher of music. In 
the industrial department shoemaking, cane-seating, and tailoring, aro taught. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls and Young Boys, Milwaukee, Wis.—This institu- 
tion is for girls under 16 and boys under 10, and receives in addition to those com- 
mitted to its care by legal process a number of charity pupils, who are supported by 
a fund made up by the citizens of Milwaukee. A kindergarten has been established 
in connection with the schools. 


TIiI.—STATISTICS, 


TABLE 85.—Number of reform schools and of employés and pupils in them for 1886-87, 
by States and Divisions. 
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@ Twelve schools included kere not appearing in the list of the year under review, 
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TABLE 85.—Number of reform schools and of employés and pupils in them for 1866-87, 
by States and Divisions—Continued. 


Z Instructors, offi Ey | e 
8 cers, ete. Pupils. E | 5 
2 Shee 
State or Division. a7 Ss o3 
A o 5 6 = ae 
Si e138] 18 |e | ian 
2 Sy o . ° = o S 3 Be 
A\ a fy a | fz Hy os) A 
South Atlantic Division: | 
TGS TErAT Sees Osea ee ne eeerer ee an B/F os off 92) m2] 62] 74] 207] 254 
District of Columbia.............-. 1 | (28) 28 IGT} | Leaaec 168 | 107 | 79 
6 83) ;| ao ae 
Motalifor 1896-97 vesssascceesnace 4\$ os 9 co} 880} 62] 942] 384] 9393 
Total for 1882-83 ......-.s.eeeeee. iE ee 107 ...-.00.|--0004) OBST | ea 
South Central Division: I | = 1g or fn 
Louisiana ...--....-. moinalisaioseacc cet | a 1 0 1 124 0 124 96 124 
Kentucky ....-..++- peace ae 2 ey ig|$ 40| 204| 115| * 819) 108 | 104 
Total for 1886-87 ..--....-------+- 3 ; Ae 18 ; 41 328 | 115 443 | 204) 298 
SS | ——S.S)s oOo _————=—l_E =o SS = | 
Mgiatetor 1882-88 4. cceceedevece-. ik ee 20 ee ee 247| 114] 45 
North Central Division: ; le ii 
Chid ee 3| 41/ 63! 104) 957] 372! 1,229] 798] 716 
“Tadic heen en a Ei 2| 21| 25! 46{ 439! 140! ‘579| 166| 9267 
TONS oe eee nea 1) ae) aed | yor] 104] 55] 38 
its Nir igo ae | 23] 42) 65] § gah) gy |} 879 | 218] 180 
AWhISCOUSINge Mm meimetnios seicrsc esis sca stes re ; ae 8 | ; 43 270 | 182 502) 208 195 
Minnesota...--....-- ee ere if’ (24) 77, 24) 195! 96] 2002 
"(OTT « veeoe ole i 8 12 |........,| 111] 100) Spas 
ISTIC ene 1 (26) 26 | 196} 56} 258] 159] 449 
Or eye emi yccescnvecu en. 1 (19) 19} Ie} 28} 17) 5B) gp 
ISAS ee clearence salsinisinciaic am i= J (20) 0 JO) |e 101 30 41 
idl irene | nae ee ee 
Mibtalstor 18882872. --n2-29-<0-2--- 17 |} 93} 148 i 370 |f 5 128 125 4,15 |1, 707 | 1, 639 
Total for 1882-83 ......-..+------- 020 | a ee 302 |....-...|....--| 4/017) 77o0 mean 
Western Division: . too i ra 
Collar «seu at, ime os 14 94] 1 95| 45| 39 
CHITOSE) coon if i6| 32 18| 107} 48| 155| 147] 2 
ia ll ae | ni | et ie en ps ee | ee ae | er 
MEME GpeIGHGSRT © ac,as..-+-2-c-<- ay 95| 7 s2| 201] 49| 250] 192] 62 
Total for 1882-83 .......-.-es0e--- HY S.e|-..--.| 35) [on -e) a ee 
SUMMARY. aii. a ainsi a ! 
| 
North Atlantic Division ........-.----. 30 f am | 4 t 684 | 6,986 |1,708 | 8,694 [5,247 | 5,415 
South Atlantic Division..........+----. 4 ; a ; 3 60| 880} 62} 942] 334] 383 
South Central Division...........06e-.. 3 is ae ie } 41} 3298) 115] 443| 204] 298 
North Central Division ...--..-..-..--. 17 f stem’ i 370 | ; 9, Ts 1 288 $4, 115 |1,707 | 1, 639 
Wy a@siean JORG poaocos cqnocoanooneE ele | Os 7 32 201 49 250) 192 62 
(275)m) li} pee (140) i 
Mgralitor AeeG-87 <.see Reco rc. u-.- a: 56 ep aa by 187 Su, eae b4, 444 17, 684 | 7, 677 
Total for 1882-83 --..-.es-ecveseeee. Wek... BVP eo cdlecnn | 14, 940° 8 168 | 7, 379 


a One institution reporting that it is not now a school, and another not reporting at all for several 
years, included here. ; 
b Five institutions included that do not appear in this report. 
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TABLE 86.—Pupils to an employé in reforin schools for 1886-87. 
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Examination shows that 19 schools on the list of the Report for 1882-83 have not 
reported for the year under review, and 8 on the list of the present Report were not 
on the Report of 1882-83, although only 3 have been established since it was issued. 
Comparisons instituted between two bodies of statistics made np from returns from 
so many institutions that are not common to both would be misleading, and the Office 
has retrained from giving the increase or decrease, as the case may be. 


V.—EDUCATION OF THE INDIAN.! 
EDUCATION OF THE UNCIVILIZED TRIBES. 


As to their source of support, indian schools may be divided into three kinds: those 
supported by the National Government (in New York by the State) directly or indi- 
rectly (contract); those supported by religious societies; and the public school sys- 
tems of the Five Nations of the Indian Territory. Viewed as educational institutions, 
they may be separated into boarding schvools and schools for day scholars, and this 
is the classification that has been adopted as best suited to the purposes of this Re- 
port ; the systems of the Five Nations, however, will be considered apart. 


ACCOMMODATIONS, ATTENDANCE, AND COST. 


‘‘Ttis anoteworthy fact,” says Superintendent Riley, “ that where schonls have been 
established for several years, with accommodations for a considerable proportion of tle 
children of school age, the prejudice [of the Indians] against education has largely dis- 
appeared ;” andagain, “If the Governinent would be rid of the Indian question edn- 
cational facilities must be provided for the present generation of Indian children.” By 
the treaties of 1867 and 1863, made with a number of tribes, the Government agreed to 
furnish schoo! supplies, including building, and a teacher for every 30 children. 
To meet the cbligations thus inenrred, but not yet fulfilled, the Secretary of the 
Treasury submitted estimates in 1885 for an appropriation of $4,033,700. 

Accomnodations.—From the insufficiency of the appropriations the Indian Burean 
has been able to provide for only a small proportion of the children of the larger 
tribes; the treaty stipulations with the Navajoes, for instance, calls for 200 schools; 
one has been provided. The foilowing table shows the school population and the pro- 
vision made for educating it: 


TABLE 88.—School population and accommodations for ancivilized Indians for 1836-87. 
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INOLCIEO Aro liiaes eee ee cciciee snes s ecco: 3, 000 300 80 200 WA. ceva cele cee 320 
OROGOMN sooaog eoasndcKcHooc9 sgn ouOBeUeneoEe 3, 991 846 435 Bi) ipScpposelacconsas 331 
RU oe ea eee oc cece eee o 2, 308 50 LO | 222 | cose ool eee 460 
Sei MerbO nis. 8 MON oy olen occ ne 10,579 | 2,095 495 110 3°0 | 2age 1, 170 
WAS CONSIMe mes coos ccs mmneltaiee eos es-ce cc css 6, 795 | 1, 535 100 550 150. | 2eeeee 93) 
VARIG? GoGas anno bocnde coded coneEee oe 1, 800 400 SO) jeesetatersc (se <= <0 e1o]l eres 320 
MEOUAY Gower cicces te etm nee es ocsd.c can 170, 025 | 41,876 | 5,810 | 3,400] 2,020 540 | 28, 395 


1 The matter contained in this section is taken from or based upon the comprehensive report of Hon. 
John B. Riley, superintendent of Indian Schools. 

a‘*There are probably upwards of 7,000 children of school age in Alaska,” says Superintendent 
Riley, ‘‘mere than nine-tenths of whom are children of the native [non-Indian] population.” Con-- 
tracts were made for the education of 100 pupils at two boarding schools. 

b 5-21, for 1885-86. 
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Excluding the Indians of school age on reservations in New York (1,711 in 1885-86), 
where the accommodations appear to keep pace with the demand for ‘admittance, the 
table shows that twenty-nine per cent. (11,770) of the children are provided | for 
How far this provision is utilized is shown by the following table. 


i 


Enrolment and average daily attendance at Indian schools. 


: Averaze 
Schools. es daily at- 
* itendance. 

Boarding: 
Bonded superintendent clasg........c..0.0c0-sscssse0s aces Poa cena cee Hy 2, 150 1, 753 
in chemOe bEC Las Serene oo ete a ein an wise ek. sole cbc w/e nieioa se Me eeroete ee eee 4,731 3, 487 
" Contracting Nahm ede bavGsrGOMOlMml Cl Users siscisiclsces cle cece nice ceteeele 8, 283 2,513 

ay: 

iti CABS Cir Ieceain AEN) osqocoscocsdoos Jods OCenOnOseOOe saae raaterete ee tereie crate | ples 1, 894 
Contracting with United States Government......-...--c.s.ces siden eye ee . 1,161 598 
ANISH Od ea Tayamemmeterstete rare a ciote ene ttre oe oe aie ca aie cla Gicre 26 iewialcin na eclsbw onions ave saree tote 484 215 
INQ) COINS - sencehecne AS6a55 S 00 ns Seo gener rere Sree eeae oases selena ieaie eae le 1, 061 493 
15,993 | ee eee 


ixcluding the New York statistics, it appears that the accommodations are 79 per 
cént. of the enrolment and, if it be assumed that the total of the average attendances 
more or less closely represents the true average attendance, the ratio of such an aver- 
age attendance to the accommodations would ‘be 89 percent. The language of the trea- 
ties above referred to, substantially the same in all, is as follows: ‘and they [the 
Navajoes] therefore pledge themselves to compel their children, male and female, be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years, to attend school, and it is hereby made the 
duty of the agent for said Indians to see that this stipulation is strictly complied 
with.” The statistics would appear to indicate that the Indians are availing.them- 
selves of the educational facilities provided for them to the full extent of such pro- 
vision. 

finglish language in Indian schools.—“ The advantage to the Indians of a knowl- 
edge of our language can not be overestimated. * ee Understanding English, 
they can deal directly with their white neighbors and the representative of the Gov- 
ernment. * * * They will no longer be ‘the prey of nnprincipled white meu. In 
fact, the Indian who speaks the English language is a savage no longer.” Continu- 
ing, Superintendent Riley quotes from the report tof the Indian peace commission, ap- 
pointed in 1867 for the purpose, among others, of suggesting some plan for the civili- 
zation of the Indians: “In the difference of language to day lies two-thirds of our 
trouble. * * * Schoolsshould be established, which children should be required to 
attend; their barbarous dialects should be blotted outand the English language sub- 
stituted.” The superintendent found that in some schoo/s, thoug lhe was understood 
by the pupils when he spoke, they could not express then iselves in Kuglish, although 
they had been in school several years. 

Course of study.—The efforts of the Indian Bureau to control the work in the school- 
room has so far been rendered futile by the total lack of system as to text-books and 
course of study. Each agent or superintendent selects the books and methods that 
appear best to him, and ‘‘the results attained vary as widely as do the methods pur 
sued.” To rectify this evil the superintendent recommends ‘the adoption of a series 
of text-bouks and a course of study. ‘(Indian education,” he obscrves, ‘‘is yet in 
its infancy. An elaborate system is in process of formation. The enactment of laws 
enlarging the responsibilities of the Indians and looking to their citizenship makes 
it important that a well-considered and thoroughly orgunized system be devised for 
carrying on a work that will necessarily involve the employm ent of a large number 
of persons and the expenditure of many millions of dollars, wd will in its operation 
determine in a large measuro the future of the Indian race. » 

Finances.—The sources from which the money for Indian education is obtained are 
three: Congressional appropriation ; treaty, interest, ain othe: funds; and the treas- 
uries of missionary bodies. The following table exhibits the PRopounes on in which the 
sum total is contributed to and disbursed: 
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TABLE 89.—Recepis and expenditures of schools for the uncivilized Indians, for 1886-97. 


RECEIPTS. 

From the United States Governmont for— ; 
General BUD DOR Pale lcisiciwe a ae cine cescis oie wicielslelelesielnerssie.e oo ete einai nteratetete ante eieeisterettete ee teats $912, 625 
Support of 770 students at various institutions. .o2.2.c6 ces s~ eee sie se sale 126, 040 
ent APPLOPTIALIONS .. . 26 noc een nen cise eens sale a ite ears oe ete 134, 750 
Buildings peeepenec APPLOPTIAIONS <oceeiecie ccreicce seis eee ial cee ee oe eee eats 19, 804 
TTanSpeetration Of Pupils .. we - ceases -- sees ecedmaee acewcce (een e+. ¢ 26a 28, 000 
Borchaseot live Stoek... 2.665 cede nce oe cic cad wenn cre coe ere ee eeeenne te o's aloes eee eee 10, 000 
1, 23d 9 
romtreaty,snterest, andother funds. ..........c.-ce.ee ses sme eeee eee eer ee eee nee 163, 709 
Total receipts from United States Government... 4.-----sereceeaeece enclose ction 1, 394, 919 

EXPENDITURES. 
By United States Saat a ae 

OBTAIN ie caiaie ince edie nest ceye ace acess wie mlane eter atevegs ele rstare ets atnictainle eterno teeeaoeaes 1, 028, 133 
Schools and pupils ; hme 8 ” "67, 247 
Baildinesesites, 0nd LOPAalrs) os. 2s eects oe eee ce ccesle cele reece e's eal te eee eee 76, 080 
plea OVaMe Cee ere estat cw ache Galen am ean’ aaa Ss aie0;0 ele efalata a lepniate apetnietelave ee icereioisiatntelerene steele ees 8, 500 
PUT memOrLAGOM OF DUDS. % .. 000s cscanc ex cece seneeeecuesverensecenssssanes eee 24, 000 
1, 203, 960 
emunoistabe of NOW oY Ok Yo eis ee sect een es cM cs oe ccs one one cre ates, ree Pepsrace - 9, 122 
By the American Missionary Association for schools and church work..-.......-..+e- boond 47, 921 
By the Society of Friends.......... ee a ee ne rer Ra cael usthoooe ee 21, 729 
78, 772 
Wotaloxpentiture COr Indian CAURCATION ...0<+ +0. s0cc-cenecce sieanese cee cee eee «ooh 28e ise 
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BOARDING SCIIOOLS. 


As before remarked, the schools for educating the Indian are here classified as board- 
ing and day schools; the first of these classes admits of subdivision into schools un- 
der bonded superintendents, under Indian agents, and under societies or individuals 
either as contractors with the United States Government or as independent mission- 
ary enterprises. The specific difference between schools controlled by cmployés of 
the Government under the name of superintendent and those under the authority of 
United States Indian agents is more than one of name. ‘‘ Experience has shown, oe 
says Superintendent Riley, ‘that the schools so conducted [under the direction of 
bonded superintendents ] ‘have shown much better results than have been attained at 
the schools supervised by Indian agents ;” and further, ‘‘in the selection of Indian 
agents men of good business qualifications are songht. Lven if they could devote 
the time required for the proper supervision of the schools to that work, but few of 
them wonld be found to have had the experience or to possess the special qualifica- 
tions requisite to the successful performance of such duty.” 

Schools in civilized communities.—To obtain information as to the most desirable lo- 
cation for Indian schools, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs sent a circular letter 
to the Indian agents asking for information as to the number of children returned 
from the Eastern schools; the pursuits in which they were engaged; the number 
who continue to wear civilized dress; and the agents’ opinion as to the value of the 
work done in these schools in comparison with that done on the reservation. 

The incompleteness of the record as to the departure and return of children prevented 
full returns; but the life of 388 pupils who had returned were given by 11 agents. Of 
these 89 died, 74 were engaged in civilized pursuits, 31 were employed atthe agencies, 
17 attended school, 12 were not engaged in any occupation, 74 had, apparently retro- 
graded and had adopted Indian costume, and 43 had been lost sight of. The large per- 
centage of those who died after their return to reservation life, the radical dissocia- 
tion of parent and child, and the great difference between life in a civilized commu- 
nity and on the frontier, induces the superintendent to recommend that none but 
graduates of the reservation schools be sent to Eastern boarding schools, and to sug- 
gest that the course of instruction at these schools be adapted to training teachers, 
professional men, or artisans. 

New schools.—Four new schools have been estabiished during the year, situated 
respectively at Albuquerque, N. M., San Carlos and Keam’s Cafion, Ariz., and Grand 
Junction, Colo. At three of these schools ample facilities are present to enable in- 
struction to be given in irrigation, an essential element of farming in these regions. 
All the schools appear to belong to the bonded superintendent class. 
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Contract schools.—Many of the buildings erected by the various organizations with 
which the United States contracts surpass in size and beauty those built by the Govy- 
ernment. Nor are their efforts confined to providing suitable accommodations, for 
the teachers and employés they have secured are as arule enthusiastic in their efforts 
to civilize the Indians, frequently giving instruction to grown persons as well as 
children. In many instentil vhe number of children instructed is much greater than 
the number contracted for, the additional expense being met by religious denomina- 
tions, principally the Presbyterian, Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, and Congrega- 
tional churches. 


Number, capacity, and attendance at boarding schools for uncivilized Indians, for 1886-87. 
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Expenditures for boarding schools for uncivilized Indians, exclusive of buildings and trans- 
portation, for 1886-387, 


Per capita 


| 


expenditure 
f Schools under— Expenditure. (based on aver- 

age attend- 

ance. 

PPOMCe MES MOC INGC MU CIS eememtin es icici aes aieeism'a(s cin © elaine aicieeisiermesie ie icine a $297, 697 $169. 82 
Mili MMA eMtS seem ceeele acl as ve nics oss seu cian bye fujeveie sia) ersajciereis Meeimieie ciate fee 422, 136 121. 06 
Private management, cost of Government pupils educated on contract. -- 308, 300. 122, 68 
Total ..-..022 22 nese cece ere e eee eeeeeeeee SiGe oes wee cae wees ce tee 1,025,133 fosee seems 


Comparison of the ‘‘average” or type school of each class of Indian boarding schools for 


86-87, 
Schools under— Capacity. Enral- Cost 
‘| ment. 
PPamGed sUpCrinfenUONts 2.22 s.scee. cece nace nesses enn aleeieinven seats = 204 195 $27, 063 
Ji CL METRE & 2 Aimee gy oe gg ro Ree, 1 74 83 7, 406 
Pepa aimal tc Ciem ts COMITACTING)~... <<. ccvenacwaaaneesvceesceusncuss| onenceenss 63 5, 929 


Teachers.—The small salary of the teachers and the hardships and inconveniences 
of the service have caused many changes in the teaching force during the year. To 
retain the service of teachers “ whose language, habits, and character are worthy of 
imitation” the superintendent thinks it better policy to pay higher salaries, and, if 
absolutely necessary to the accomplishment of this end, have fewer schools. 


- 


‘ 
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Teachers in boarding schools Sor uncivilized Indians, and their salaries, for 1836-87. 


SEga 
o~ 8S | Average annual 
Teachers.@ s 2 be salary. 
rab) [som 
Schools under— ee 
Ind }eges Superi 
us Se uperin- 

School. trial 3 2 eS tendenn Teachers. 
———|—-—| =| 1 a nn 
Ponded superintendents....2.<.:2.¢s0sssese6- 44 6 229 | 19. 21 $1, 373 $613 
Sneer OW UCT UG cre 5.0 a's s onan ciety s awaeeee sass eee 100 46 472 | 21.19 822 578 


144 52 | @OIWA...... 20 | AS... 5R9 


a Not including superintendent, unless that officer is also designated as a teacher, or, if not so desig- 
nated, has in his institution an ‘ assistant teacher.” 


Two colunins of the above table (the second and the last) call-for remark by reason 
of ertain limitations which must be considered with them. 

In his remarks on teachers’ salaries Superintendent Riley uses the following lan- 
guage: ‘To insure success every employé must be a person of character and intelli- 
gence. The cook, the laundress, and the seamstress are all teachers in their different 
spheres.” In view of this statement, six would very inadequately represent the num- 
ber of teachers giving industrial instruction, however accurately representing the 
number of persons on the pay-roll as such; on the other hand, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish how far the various farmers and assistant farmers and the seamstresses and 
assistant seamstresses, are farmers or seamstresses and how far teachers. Confined to 
the examination of the pwy-rolls of the various schools (Exhibit No. 4 of the super- 
intendent’s report) in collecting information for the table, the Office has used, not the 
amount actually paid to teachers for service rendered, as a basis, but the armount 
that would have been paid had every teacher held his position from the beginning 
until the close of the year. To have done otherwise would have demunded many com- 
putations and, though giving the amount actually expended on the teaching force, 
would not so well have auswered the purpose of the column as showing the average 
annual salary as provided for. Of the bonded superintendent class of boarding- 
schools 66 per cent. of the salaries were of the $600 grade, 16 per cent. were below 
that grade, and 18 per cent. above; of the Indian agent class, 35 per cent. of the 
salaries were of the $600 grade 22 per cent. above it, and 31 per cent. were of the $480 
and $500 grades. 


Pupils to a teacher and to an employéin boarding-schools for uncivilized Indians for 1886-87, 


Pupils to a Papils to an Ratio of 


teacher based eee 6 amount paid 


Schools under— sed on aver: 


on average teachers to 
attendance. me total cost. a 
nce. 
fe One dmaeTINLGMMCNtS a0 225.06 ce00+ saec eee mene seuen nace 40 8 15, 32 
To Ome OOM Lee eee ol pees necekacameeeacseceennce 35 7 29. 85 


a Including salaries of superintendent and industrial teachers as teachers’ salaries. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


The utility of day schools for the Indians naturally depends on the extent to which 
the tribes have discarded nomadic habits or their teachers become nomads. It is 
evident from the wording of the treaties of 1867 and 1868 that day schools were con- 
templated, but it will be seen byreferring to Table p. 869 that the enrolment at board- 
ing schools is double that of the day schools, omitting the enrolment in New York day 
schools, although the number of schools are about equal. An interesting feature of 
the work of the American Missionary Association is the establishment of ‘ out sta- 
tions” with native teachers graduates of the Santee and Oahe boarding-schools 
maintained by this society. 
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Number, capacity, and attendance of day schools for uncivilized Indians, for 1886-37. 
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a For 1885-86. 4 


Scuoo.L SYSTEMS OF THE FivE NATIONS. 


The citizen population of the Indian Territory, including mixed bloods, freedmen, 
and adopted citizens, is about 64,000, to whom are to be added about 34,000 other per- 
sons—farmers, traders, claimants to citizenship, ete. 

Cherokees.—This nation, the largest, having a citizen population of 23,000, main- 
tains 2 boarding-schools and an orphan asylum capable of accommodating 550 pupils, 
and 100 day schools with a capacity of 5,000. In addition to the public schools there 
are at least 10 other schools, mostly if not all denominational, 7 of which have, to- 
gether, accommodations for 549. The Nation gives the negroes 12 common schools 
and the question of providing a high school for them is agitated. The aggregate at- 
ance was 4,200, the average attendance 2,600, and the cost of the national schools 

80,000. 

Choctaws.—With a population of 18,000 this Nation maintains 4 boarding-schools 
with a capacity of 300 fully utilized, at an expense of $31,000; sends 13 boys and as 
many girls to schools in the States at a cost of $7,025; and supports 83 ‘‘neighbor- 
hood schools,” having an aggregate attendance of 3,512, at an expense of $44,154. The 
annual appropriation was $82,269. The school year begins in September and closes 
with February, for the ‘‘neighborhoodschools.” School property is valued at $200,000. 
Of the private and church schools no data can be obtained. 

Creeks (population 14,000).—Besides the 5 schools having a capacity of 410, main- 
tained by the Nation at a cost of $25,200, numerous other boarding-schools, princi- 
pally denominational, afford opportunities of education. Of the 28 public schools, 
having a capacity of 700, 7 are for negroes; the cost of these public schools was 
ae Twenty-one pupils are suported at schools in the States at a cost of 

56,500. 

Chickasaws (population 6,000).—The 4 boarding-schools of this Nation have a ca- 
actly of 310, and the 14 common schools of 230; beyond these no statistics are fur- 
nished. 
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Seminoles (nopulation 3,000).—The Nation supports two high schools (boarding), with 
accommodations for 93 pupils, at an expense of $6,300, supplemented by grants from 
the Presbyterian and Methodist churches, amounting in all to $2,300. Of the 4 dis- 
trict schools and the schools supported and controlled by religious denominations 
no statistics have been furnished. 


VI.—EDUCATION OF THE COLORED RACE. 


The scope of this section being to collect under one head the statistics relating to 
the education of the colored race dispersed through the Report, the following matter 
is presented in a summarized form, individual mention of an institution coming 
properly in the particular chapter in which it has been deemed proper to place it. 
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TABLE 90.—School population, enrolment, and average attendance in public schools for 
the colored race for 1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the United States Bureau of 
Liducation, , 


é | 8.5 
5 rs 8 | Population of school 
g a B ee Enrolment, |. AVer22e 
State. uf nrolment. | »+¢ondance. 
SP | Sa eee a eee 
A |l4 Colored. otal. 
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a SS, a eee 
* From Report of the Commissioner of Education c Exclusive of Wilmington, where there are 4 
for 1885-86. schools for colored children. 
a Exclusive of city schools, d For counties only. 
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TABLE 91.—Comparative school statistics of the colored and white races. 
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* From Report of the Commissioner of Education 


for 1885-86. 


a Exclusive of city statistics. 


b In counties. 
ec In cities. 
ad For 1885-86. 


of Wilmington. 
Jf Exclusive of “Wilmington. 
g Apparently for all the schools in the State. 
' For countics only. 


e ixclusive of the enrolment, white and colored, 


_ TABLE 92.-—Teachers in public schools for the colored race, for 1886-87 ; from replies to 
inquiries by the United States Bureau of Liducation. 
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Of the 18 systems represented in Table 90 only 9 have recently taken a census, 4 are 
still using the census of 1880, and 4 have not been able to furnish the Office at this 
date with statistics for 1886-87, while in Kentucky and Alabama the city schools are 
excluded, and in Delaware the 4 colored schools of Wilmington. Under such condi- 
tions, and excluding the statistics of Florida and Indiana, the comparison of the sta- 
tistics of 1886-87 with those of the preceding year shows a gain of 28,413 in colored 
enrolment, a gain of 2.7 per cent., and of 124,128, a gain of 4.5 per cent., in white en- 
rolment. Excluding 5 States and the District of Columbia, all using a census taken 
previous to 1835, the ratio of the colored enrolment of the other States given in the 
table to their colored population is 51.6 per cent.; of the white enrolment to white 
population, 64.06 per cent. The ratio of the colored school population of the 17 States 
and the District of Columbia to the total school population, white and colored, is 
28.96, or, excluding Missouri, West Virginia, and Indiana, in which the colored school 
population is not 10 per cent. of the total school population, 36.85 per cent. The en- 
rolment in colored schools is 24.25 per cent. of the total enrolment, or 32.55 excluding 
Missouri, West Virginia, and Indiana as before. It is thought that the analytical 
character of Tables 91 and 92 renders further remarks unnecessary. 

In Table 91 the variation among the several States of the ratio which the colored 
school population bears to the white can not fail to be noted. In North Carolina the 
colored school population is 38 per cent. of the total school population, in South Caro- 
lina it is 64 per cent., in Georgia it is 48 per cent., in Arkansas it is 26 per cent., in 
Louisiana 52, in Missouri and West Virginia it is below 6 per cent. Considering the 
strict separation of schools for educating colored children, and that the life of the 
colored man is agricultural, it would seem that the colored schools of States with a 
comparatively small percentage of colored youth would be nearly under the same dis- 
advantages that attend the first educational efforts of a sparsely settled State or Ter- 
ritory. 

Although fostering the industrial education of the colored population as the trns- 
tees of the Peabody fund have fostered normal instruction “ among the entire popu- 
lation” of the South, the trustees of the John F. Slater fund, through their agent, Dr. 
Haygood, of Georgia, are indefatigable in collecting information as to the condition 
and progress of the people whose elevation is the purpose of their trust. In February, 
1887, Dr. Haygood sent out 300 cirenlar letters ‘‘ asking the best judgment of those 
to whom they were sent, on the matters inquired about.” Two of the inquiries made 
are connected with the subject of education: Do colored parents manifest interest 
in the education of their children? Are the common schools attended by colored 
children improving in their character? From the 300 letters of inquiry thus sent to 
officials, educators, and professional and business men, white and colored, 236 replics 
had been zeceived by May, 1887. To the inquiry as to the interest of colored people 
in the education of their children 230 answered ‘ yes,” to which should be added the 
response, ‘‘ There were only two colored families in my neighborhood, and one moved 
away to get near a school” ; no correspondent denied that an interest was manifestcd, 
the 5 not answering in the affirmative speaking of it as spasmodic or limited. To the 
second query,a very material one, as to the improvement in the character of the com- 
mon schools as educational institutions, 199 respond affirmatively, 6 of whom deny 
like improvement in the private schools, 20 do not know or do not answer, 4 think 
not. Personal and diligent inquiry throughout the South causes Dr. Haygood to 
believe ‘‘ that the answers given by the majority of those who replied to his circular 
letter give the true view on the questions asked.” 


NOTES FROM THE REPORTS OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Alabama.—The census of 1887 shows that during the biennial period then closed 
the white school population had increased 8.4 per cent., and the colored 5.7, an in- 
ereasc in all of 7.2. ‘‘ This large increase in the number of children,” says Supcrin- 
tendent Palmer, ‘‘reduces the per capita from 73 ceuts for both white and colored to 
72 for white and 66 for colored” for the year :1887-88 notwithstanding the increase of 
$20,000 made to the school fund. The greater reduction in the per capita for colored 
children is due to the liberal appropriations made by the last Legislature out of the 
fund for whites for the university for the colored people, and for normal schools, 

Delaware.—In 1876 the present incumbent, H. C. Conrad, Esq., was appointed 
Actuary for the Delaware Association for the Education of the Colored People, in 
whose hands the education of the colored people was placed in 1875. On his advent 
to office he found 29 schools in existence, having an enrolment of 1,197, ‘‘ supported 
by donations from this association and contributions made directly by the colored peo- 
ple.” In-1881 the State made the first direct appropriation, which was materially 
increased in 1883, and still further augmented at the last session of the General Assem- 
bly, when the amount was raised from $5,000 to $6,000 annually, the law touching 
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schools for this race simplified, and permission granted to the colored people of Dover 
and of Cedar Creek Hundred to elcet their own trustees, who should levy and collect a 
school tax and provide for the maintenance of colered schools in tho districts at the 
same timecreated. The total amount distributed to the schools was $7,057.56, of which 
$4,713.23 came from the State and $2,344.33 from the school-tax fund. ‘‘ Tach year,” 
says the actnary, ‘‘shows an improvement in the corps.of teachers, those of the past 
year being, I think, better equipped in point of education and experience than those 
of any preceding year.” During the ycar the Delaware Association for the Education 
of Colored People, which had been engaged for the last 20 years in the education of 
colored youth, was disbanded, and the African School Society, incorporated in 1824, 
assumed the work. The two organizations were practically identical. 

Kentucky.—In 1882, the annual capitation tax of $1 on each male colored person 
above the ageof 21, reserved exclusively for and the principal source of support of 
colored public schools, was repealed as unconstitutional by the General Assembly, 
reducing the per capitaamount available for colored children from 48, for 1880, to 13 
cents, for 1883. To obviate the ill effects of this the people voted “an additional ‘tax 
of 2 cents on each $100 of property in this Commonwealth, subject to taxation for State 
revenue purposes,’ for the benefit of the common school fund,” and at the same time 
made the per capita and the school age the same for white and colored children. The 
result of this action is best shown by comparing the financial operations of 1889, in 
matters relating to education, with the operations of 1886. In 1880 $598,193, or $1.25 
per capita, were appropriated for the white and $31,951, or 48 cents per capita, for the 
colored. In 1886 the apportionment for the white schools was $865,052, a per capita of 
$1.65, and for the colored $164,429, a per capita of $1.65. In 1882-83, the first year of 
the new order of things, $106,117 were disbursed for colored public schools, of which 16 
per cent. were received from colored tax-payers; in 1885-86 $167,666 were disbursed for 
colored schools, of which 8.6 per cent. were from colored tax-payers. ‘That the peo- 
ple,” says Superintendent Pickett, in his report for 1886, which should he considered 
rathcr as a retrospect of an important educational period, ‘‘ should, by their own act, 
draw the revenue from the white schools at so large a rate each successive year, to 
supplement the meager snm contributed by the colored people, is the most remarka- 
ble fact in the school historyof Kentucky. That itshould all be accomplished quictly 
and successfully without interruption of the schools, icading, at the samo time, to a 
higher qualification of teachers, because required, and, consequently, to a higher 
standard in the schools * * * makes this an era in her history.” 


ms SCHOOLS FOR NORMAL, SECONDARY, AND COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 


In considering the institutions for the education of the colored race, it is noticeable 
how constantly present are the characteristics of a public elementary school, an acad- 
emy, a normal school, and in some instances of a theological seminary, all in the same 
institution. These schvols have been placed in the various chapters according as one 
or another fcature predominated, and are there montioned, if at all. 

The usual charge for tuition in these institutions is $1 a month; occasionally the fee 
falls below this figure, and not unfrequently rises above it, though rarely exceeding $2. 
Many of the institutions give instruction free. 

Board averages $6 to $8 a month. The lowest limit is $5, while $10 seems to mark 
the other extreme. In some instances the student can reduce his expenses or defray 
them by manual labor at the institution or in the vicinity. 

Normal and secondary instruction.—The object of the normal and secondary instruc- 
tion of the colored students seems to be the thorough gronnding of the pupil in the 
principles of a common school education, with the additional purpose in the normal 
department of exercising the pupils in imparting the rudiments of the course they 
arecompleting. The course of the normal department or school is mostly of 4 years’ 
duration, occasionally divided into a higher and a lower course; frequently the course 
is of 3 years, sometimes of 2. The secondary school,ander its various names of high 
school, higher English preparatory, or academic coursc, runs from 2 to 4 vears. The 
requirements for admission are ability to read ind writo and work examples in tho 
fundamental rules of arithmetic. Some schools refuse to receive applicants under 14 
or 15 years of age, as the case may be. In replying to the second query of Dr. Hay- 
good’s circular of inquiry referred to, p. 876, inevery case where a comment was added 
to the affirmation of improvement in the colored public schools the canse was attrib- 
uted to the better teachers furnished by the colleges and other training schools for 
colored people. : 
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TABLE ‘93.—Siatistics of schools for normal, secondary, and collegiate education of the 
colored race for 1886-87; from replies to inquiries by the Bureau, by States. 
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Summary of the statistics of Table 93, showing number of colored students receiving normal, 
secondary, or collegiate instruction. 
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These 9,824 pupils were taught by 445 teachers, an average of 22.1 pupils to each in- 
structor. The value of the property used in connection with the instruction of these 
pupils was $2,978,450, a per capita of $303. 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Of the several classes of institutions for the education of the colored race, only the 
schools for theological instruction are present in sufficient number to warrant com- 
ment, The amount of work done by schools of law and medicine falls far short of 
that of normal and theological schools. The course in a majority of the theological 
institutions may be described as simple, being confined to the study of the Bible 
and church history, while in the case of the recently reorganized Richmond Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, a systematic and 
thorough study of theology, including instruction in Greek and Hebrew, obtains, and 
the same remark holds good of the Gammon School of Theology, controlled by the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society of the M. E. Church, and formerly of Clark University. As 
remarked above, many of these schools are only departments of institutions that 
offer in addition, normal, secondary, or collegiate instruction, sometimes all three, 
thus affording to theological students an opportunity of removing the impediments 
to their studies, following from inadequate knowledge of the elements of learning. 
For ministers already in the pulpit one year courses are in some instances provided. 


TABLE 94.—Statistics of professional schools for the colored race for 1886-87; from re- 
plies to inquiries by the Bureau of Hducation. 
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aTo this is to be added forty-six students in secondary institutions and fifty-three in colleges 
principally in the Northern and Western States, making in all 9,923, 
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TABLE 94.—Siatistics of professicnal schools for the colored race, etc.—Conunued, 
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PROVISION FOR THE DEFECTIVE AND DEPENDENT CLASSES. 


The colored pupils of the schools for these classes, being either taught with the 
white pupils or forming a department of a white school, it is impossible to distinguish 
with precision the number of teachers employed in instru cting colored children. “Two 
of the deaf graduates of the North Carolina Institution are teaching in schoolsin other 
States and three blind graduates arc ministers of the gospel and one is a music teacher. 


TABLE 95.—Statistics of colored pupils in schools for special classes, for 1886-87; from 
riplies to inquiries by the Bureau of Education. 
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TABLE 95 A.—Synoptio view of the statistics of schools for the colored race for 1836-87. 


Value of 


apse Number of | , ‘ 
Class of institutions. schools Teachers. Pupils. property. 
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SWln@olls OF CHONG» o nd 00 ccodGdoN aHaDEHO TODO DOaIdCONUGE 3 810 50, 000 
Schools of theology .-eacececcccncccccess BOSON errr 16 933, 489, 500 
Solhoole OF IOS? soooaoGs660SbDRNAOS CEAOrC Eee aerate 4 81 40, 000 
Schools of MedicinG.«cceecceccecses Mia ais icieie 62> seistece ee 3 48 165 80, 006 
OOO SBLOLEANCRCO ad ieriem te sinleicelee cic ceisecic s/s eivie clelscicciccie| vcd eelcsicnienilseeliacieweeer YAN) ooooonqoK0Ge 
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Reforin schools eehSO sr aeenea see teense eset estobowoeeccsagcastsa2essen Deaertlescavraecetosens 1, 699 weorse eoecen 

Mita Meee cee ccecccgecieenssnee. ato ee foe rauer-| 16, 430 | >113) 50! ee 
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CHAPTER XV. 


NOTEWORTHY GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO EDUCATION. 


The entire amount received by each school, coilege, or other institution of learning, 
as roporied to this Bureau, will be found, with the other particulars relating thereto, 
elsewhere in this Report. 

The table here presented contains only those gifts and bequests that amounted to 
$500 or more. It does not include anonymous benefactions; nor those made by or 
to church societies or by aid organizations of any kind. 

The purposes of the table are, brietly, to place on record the names of the chief bene- 
factors to schools and coileges, and to show the several objects for which their gen- 
erosity has been excited. 

Of the 209 gifts and bequests here tabulated, 25 represented $50,000 or more ; 72 
were sums between $5,000 and $19,000; and 112 were sums less than $5,000, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OBITUARY LIST OF NOTABLE EDUCATORS AND BENE. 
FACTORS TO EDUCATION. | 


The list here presented contains such names among the dead of the year 1886-87, 
as were notable either for their connection with some form of educational labor or for 
their gifts and bequests to educational purposes. Ofcourse the list is incomplete, or 
may be so considered ; some names are omitted because no trust worthy information 
of the kind here given could be procured respecting them; and other names might 
have been included by the partiality of friends. 

No attempt has been made to include some men of eminence whose work as educa- 
tionists was merely incidental; for example, the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was 
a lecturer for three years in the Yale Divinity School at New Haven; yet Mr. Beecher’s 
name is not included. 

These exclusions have been necessary in order to prevent the list from becoming 
to.» cumbrous for publication and too vague in design. 

Usually facts respecting those included in the list, which relate to other interests 
or labors are passed over in silence. 

A few names, omitted from the report for 1885-86, are included in this list. 


AMERICAN. 


ADAMS, James O., in Boscawen, N, H., February 7, 1887, aged sixty-eight years; su- 
perintendent of public schools in Manchester, N.‘H., 1855-59 and 1861-67 ; secretary 
of the New Hampshire State Board of Agriculture and editor of its valuable reports, 
1870-87, 

AIKEN, David Wyatt, in Cokesbury, 8. C. , April 6, 1887, aged fifty-nine years ; pro- 
fessor of mathematics in South Carolina College, 1849-51; a prominent agricultur- 
ist; member of Congress, 1876-84, part of the time being chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor ; an officer in the Confederate service during the civil 
war. 

ANDERSON, Luther W., in Quincy, Mass, June 13, 1887, aged sixty-six years ; teacher 
and head master in the English High School in Boston, 1848-87. 

ASHBURNER, William, in San Francisco, Cal., April 20, 187, aged fifty-six years ; 
professor of mining, 1874, and regent, 1880, of the University of California, and 
trustee of the newly endowed Leland Stanford, J r., University ; a well-known geol- 
ogist and mining engineer. 

YRES, William O., A.M., M. D., in Brooklyn, April 30, 1887, aged sixty-nine years; 
a teacher, 1837-52; professor in Toland Medical Coilege, San Francisco, and in the 
Yale Medical School. 

Barrt_etr, John Russell, at Providence, R. I., May 28, 1886, aged eighty years; one of 
the founders of the Providence Athenwum, and of the American Ethnological 
Society; historian, archeologist, and bibliographer; author of the well-known 
Dictionary of Americanisms. ° 

BoLuinGsorr, Catherine, in religious vows, Mother Euphemia, in Emmittsburg, 
Md., March 18, 1887, aged about sixty-seven years; for many years teacher in St. 
Jossph’s Academy, and superior of the Sisters of Charity in this country. 

Buck, the Rey. James, ait Burlington, Vt., October 22, 1886, aged nearly ninety-two 
years; :aught many years at Ellington, Conn., and elsewhere. 

CAMPBELL, John L.,in Lexington, Va., February 2, 1€86, aged sixty-six years; a nota- 
bie chemist and geologist; professor of those branches in Washin gton and Lee Uni- 
versity from 1851 till his death. 

CHAPIN, Mrs. Dorcas, at Springfield, Maas. , November 14, 1886, aged eighty-five; a 
liberal giver in the cause of education, especially to the Springfield Public Library 
and to Amherst College. : 

CuAasE, Pliny Earle, at Haverford, Pa., December 17, 1836, aged sixty-six; professor 
in ep aa College, 1871-86; vice-president of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, ete. 
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Crark, William S., Ph. D., in Amherst, Mass., March 9, 1886, aged nearly sixty years; 
educated at Williston Seminary, Amherst College, and the University of Gottingen ; 
professor of chemistry in Amherst College, 1852-67; president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, 1867-79; in the service of the Japanese Government, organ- 
izing the Imperial College of Agriculture, 1876-77; member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture, 1859-61. 

OLEVELAND, the Rev. Edward, at Burlington, Kans., September 29, 1836, aged nearly 
eighty-two years; was a teacher and county superintendent of schools for eighteen 
years. 

Conway, Thomas W., in Brooklyn, April 6, 1887, aged forty-seven years ; State super- 
intendent of education in Louisiana, 1867-71. : 

DALL, the Rev. Charles H.A., in Calcutta, India, July 18, 1886, aged seventy years; 
prominent in educational and missionary work for thirty years. 

Davis, Joseph A., M. D.,in Bloomfield, N. J., August 4, 1886, aged seventy-three years; 
one of the early advocates and successful founders of public free schools in New 
Jersey. 

Dr Pauw, Washington C., in Chicago, Ill., May 5, 1887, aged sixty-five years; the 
endower of De Pauw (formerly Indiana Asbury) University, at Greencastle, ind., 
with more than $2,000,000; of De Pauw College for young women, at New Albany; 
of a free industrial and charitable school and infirmary in the same town. 

DETWILLER, Henry, in Easton, Pa., April 21, 1887, aged niney-one years; the father of 
American homeopathic medicine, and one of the founders of the American Institute 
of Homeopathy. 

DorTon, Hosea, in Woodstock, Vt., January i7, 1886, aged seventy-six years; for six- 
teen years a successful trainer of teachers, and a marked influence in the common 
schools of his State. 

Dup.Ley, William H., M. D., in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 9, 1886, aged seventy-five 
years; one of the founders, and long a professor and president, of the Long Island 
Hospital and the medical college connected therewith. 

DULLES, the Rev. John W., in Philadelphia, April 13, 1887, aged sixty-three years ; 
sometime secretary of the American Sunday School Union. 

ELI0T, William G., D. D., in Pass Christian, La., January 23, 1887, aged seventy-five 
years; president and chancellor of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., from 
1854 to 1886. 

FAIRBANKS, Thaddeus, in St. Johusbury, Vt., April 12, 1886, aged ninety years; en- 
dower of St. Johnsbury Academy with $200,000; famous as an inventor and manu- 
facturer of lever-scales for weighing commodities, large and small. 

FEWSMITH, the Rev. Joseph, D.D., in Newark, N. J., June 22, 1887, aged seventy 
years; a director of the Union Theological Seminary in New York, and one of the 
founders of the German Theological School at Bloomfield. 

ForsyTH, the Rev. John, in Newburg, N. Y., October 17, 1836, aged seventy-six years; 
formerly professor in the theological seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., and chap- 
lain and professor in the U. 8. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 

GILLESPIE, Miss Elva (‘‘Mother Angelica”), in South Bend, Ind., March 4, 1887; 
foundress of St. Mary’s Academy in South Bend, and, as superior of the ‘Sisters of 
the Holy Cross” in this country, promoter and supervisor of many other female 
academies, 

GREEN, the Rt. Rev. William M., D. D., LL. D., bishop of Mississippi, in Sewanee, 
Tenn., February 13, 1887; professor of belles-lettres in the University of North 
Carolina, 1837-49; one of the founders and, since 1867, chancellor of the University 
of the South at Sewanee. 

GURNEY, Ephraim W., in Beverly, Mass., Sepfember 12, 1886, aged fifty-eight years ; 
teacher in Boston, 1852-57; tutor and assistant professor in Harvard, 1857-61; pro- 
fessor of Latin, 1863; 1868-86 professor of history; dean of the college faculty, 1870-76; 
lane of the Harvard corporation, 1884; sometime editor of the North American 

eview. ; 

HAMILTON, Frank H., M. D., LL. D., in New York City, August 11, 1886, aged seventy- 
three years; ‘educated at Union College, the Colloge of Physicians and Surgeons, Fair- 
field, N. Y., and the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania; professor 
of surgery at Fairfield, 1839, in Geneva Medical College, 1840, in Buffalo Medical 
College, 1846-58, and in Long Island College Hospital, 1858-61; professor of mil- 
itary surgery, fractures, dislocations, and chemical surgery in Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, 1861-68; and professor of general surgery in the same, 
1868-75 ; author of a famous treatise on ‘Fractures and Dislocations,” 1660, and 
several other surgical works; one of the consulting surgeons in the case of the late 
President Garfield. 

EARRINGTON, Calvin §S., in Middletown, Conn., February 16, 1886, aged sixty years ; for 
a eerie century professor of classic languages in Wesleyan University ; cditor of 

autus. 
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HitcHcock, the Rev. Roswell Dwight, D. D., LL. D., in Somerset, Mass., June 16, 1887; 
born in Maine Angust 15, 1817 ; educated at Amherst College, Andover Theological 
Seminary, and at Halle and Berlin Universitiesin Germany; professor in Bowdoin 
College, 1852-55 ; professor of church history, 1855, aiid president, 1880, of the Union 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in New York; author of many 
works on theology, history, etc. 

f{lopGE, the Rev. Archibald A., D. D., in Princeton, N. J.. November 12, 1886, aged 
sixty-three years; professor of theology in the Western Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church in Allegheny, Pa., 1854-76, and at the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, 1876-86. 

Tlooker, the Rev. Edward T., at West Salem, Wis., October 2, 1886, aged forty-nine 
years; for five years a teacherin Avery Institute, Charleston, 8. C. 

Hopkins, Mark, M. D., D.D., Lu. D., at Williamstown, Mass., June 17, 1887; born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., February 4, 1802; graduated at Williams College, 1824; pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy in that college, 1850-35; president, 1835-72; again pro- 
fessor, 1872 till his death ; one of the ablest educators ever known; a profound meta- 
physician; author of many valuable treatises, and notably of ‘‘ Moral Science,” 
“The Law of Love and Love as a Law,” and ‘‘ Outline of the Study of Man.” Of 
him it may be said with entire truth thathe was, asa man, gentleman, and scholar, 
“‘totus, teres, atque rotundus.” 

Hupson, E. D., M. D., in New York City, May 10, 1887, aged forty-four years; pro- 
fessor of medicine in the New York Polyclinic; author of a work on ‘Physical 
Diagnosis,” etc. 

JEWELL, James S., M. D., in Chicago, April 18, 1887, aged fifty years; professor of 
nervous and mental diseases in the Chicago Medical College, 1872-87; founder and 
editor of tho ‘‘ Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases,’ etc. 

JEWITT, the Rev. George B., D. D., at Salem, Mass., June 9, 1836, aged sixty-eight 
years; formerly tutor and professor in Amherst College; associated with Prof. 
J. H. Thayer in the preparation of the Lexicon of the Greek New Testament. 

KELLOGG, Albert, M. D., in Alameda, Cal., March 31, 1887, aged seventy-three years; 
famous as a botanist and botanical author; one of the founders of the California 
Academy of Sciences. 

Lea, Isaac, in Philadelphia, Pa., December 9, 1886, aged ninety-four years; an emi- 
nent conchologist and mineralogist; president of the Philadelphia Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, and vice-president of the American Philosophical Society. 

LEE, the Rt. Rev. Alfred, D. D., LL. D., bishop of Delaware, in Wilmington, Del., 
April 12, 1887; an excellent classical scholar, and one of the American committee for 
the revision of the English version of the New Testament. 

Lewis, Dio, M. D., in Yonkers, N. Y., May 21, 1886, aged sixty-three years; inventor 
of the system of light gymnastics for schools, etc. 

Lotueop, the Rev. Samuel K., D. D., in Boston, Mass., June 12, 1886, aged eighty-two 
years, member of the Boston school committee for thirty years. 

McLEAn, the Rev. John, D. D., LL. D., in Princeton, N. J., August 10, 1886, aged 
eighty-six years; graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1816; tutor and 
professor in same 1816-54; president 1854-03; having served the corporation in 
various capacities with eminent ability for more than half a century. 

MaGoon, the Rev. Elias L., D. D., in Philadelphia, November 25, 1886, aged seventy- 
six years; a generous bencfactor of American colleges. 

Morris, Charles D., LL. D., in Baltimore, February 7, 1886, aged fifty-six years; 
teacher and professor of classics in Peekskill, in New York City, and in Johns Hop 
kins University, Baltimore. 

MOULD, Jacob W., in New York City, June 14, 1836, aged sixty-one years; landscape 
architect, employed in the Central Park, N. Y., 1857-74, to whom much of its charm 
is due. 

NEVIN, the Rev. John W., D. D., in Lancaster, Pa., June 6, 1886, aged eighty-threw 
years; president of Franklin and Marshall College, 1866-76; a theological contro- 
versialist of marked vigor and originality. 

NICHOLS, Wm. R., in Hamburg, Germany, July 14, 1386, aged thirty-nine years; in- 
structor and professor of chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1869 till his death; author of several chemical text-books ; well-known for his 
papers on water analysis, ventilation, etc. 

OLNEY, Edward, LL. D., in Ann Arbor, Mich., January 16, 1887, aged nearly sixty 
years; a self-educated mathematician; teacher in public schools, 1846-53; professor 
of mathematics in Kalamazoo College, 1853-63, and in the University of Michigan 
till his death; author of an admirable series of school and college mathematical 
texts. 

PALMER, the Rey. Ray, D. D., in Newark. N. J., March 29, 1887, aged seventy-eight 
years; one of the best of modern Protestant hymn writers; nm early manhood a 
successful teacher. ~ 
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PERKINS, Charles C., in Windsor, Vt., August 25, 1886, aged sixty-three years; an emi- 
nent writer ou arts one of the founders of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, etc. 

Potter, the Rt. Rev. Horatio, D. D., LL. D., D. C. L., bishop of New York, ‘Jan- 
wary 2 3, 1887, aged nearly eiwhty- five years } ’ professor i in Trinity College, Connecti- 
cut, 182 28-33 ; eminent in every good work during his long episcopate of more than 
thirty-four years. 

RicHARDSON, Edmund, in Jackson, Miss., January 11, 1886, aged sixty-seven years; 
promoter 6 and liberal contributor to the success of the New Orleans Cotton Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1853-84. 

Rictarpson, Henry H., in Boston, Mass., April 27, 1886, aged forty-seven years; 
famous as the architect of Trinity P. E. Churchin Boston ; architect of Sever IHall 
and other buildings for Harvard University, the Crane Memorial Library, Quincy, 
Mass., ete. 

ROBERTSON, the Rt. Rev. Charles F., S. T. D., Bishop of Missouri, in St. Louis, 
May 1, 1886, aged fifty-one years; prominently identified with orphan and reforma- 
tory education, 

Rocurstrer, Thomas F., M. D., in Buffalo, N. Y., May 24, 1887, aged sixty-six years ; 
professor of the prac ae of medicine in the medical department of the University 
of Buffalo, 1853-37. 

SEGHERS, the Most Rev. Charles J., archbishop of Oregon in 1880, and of Vanconver, 
1884; born in Ghent, Belgium, 1839; murdered on the Yukon River, Alaska, Novem- 
ber 28, 1886, while traveling to inspeet Roman Catholic schools and missions in 
Al aska. 

SHANAHAN, the Rb. Rev. Jeremiah F., bishop of Harrisburg, September 24, 1886, aged 
fifty-two; organizer of many academies, parochial schools, and orphan ‘asylums in 
his diocese. 

Snort, Charles, LL. D., in New York City, December 24, 1886, aged sixty-five years ; 
president of Kenyon College, Ohio, 1863-67 ; professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lece, N. Y., 185e-86; an adinirable classical scholar; une of the authors of Harper’s 
Latin Lexicon, etc. 

SILL, Edward R., A. M., in Cleveland, February 27, 1887, aged forty- six years; prin- 
cipal of the high school, Oakland, Cal., 1871-74; professor in the University of 
California, 1874-82; 5 a poot and writer of rare qu ality and of great promise. 

SLOANE, the Rev. J. M. W., D. D., in Allesheny, Pa., March 5, 1336, aged sixty-three 
years; formerly sitet of Geneva College, Ne Y., and more recently professor 
1n the 1 Saees ste al Seminary of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Allegheny. 

SMITH, Anson, D.D , in Cleveland, Ohio. May 2, 1887, aged seventy-five years; State 
commissioner of common schools in Ohiv, 1856-62 ; city superintendent of "public 
schools in Cleveland, 1862-66; for several years editor of the ‘Ohio Journal of 
Education.” 

STEARNS, Eben §., in Nashville, Tenn., April 11, 1887, aged sixty-seven years: chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville and president of its normal college, 1875-87. 

SterLn, J. Dorman, Ph. D., in Elmira, N. Y., May 25, 1886, aged fifty years; author 
of several text-hooks of great popularity on chemistry, geology, astronomy, etc. 

STOWE, the Rev. Calin E., D. D., at Hartford, Conn., August 15, 1886, aged eighty- 
four. Born in South Natick, Mass., April 26, 1802; "educated at Bowdoin College, 
1824, and Andover Theological Seminary, 1838 : instructor and professor in both, 
and in Dartmouth College “and Lane Theological Seminary, 1828-64. Author of a 
famous report on elementary instraction in Prussia, published by the State of 
Ohio in 1833 and frequently reprinted, The really great abilities and solid labors 
of Dr. Stuwo have been eclipsed by the genius of ‘his more famous wife, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

TayLor, William, in Middletown, N. Y., De cember 18, 1886, aged seventy-six years; 
for many years a school trustees in New York City; one of the founders of the New 
York Free Academy, now the College of the City of New York. 

TILDEN, Lucius L., at Nashua, N. H., November 4, 1886, aged cighty-four. Principal 
of a Ladies’ Seminary at Middlebury, Vt., for many years. 

TILDEN, Samuel J., at “Greystone- on-the- Hudson, N.Y., August 4, 1886, aged seventy- 
four years; eminent as a politician, lawyer, and statesman ; overthrower of the 
peewee. ring” in New York City, and of the ‘canal ring” in New York State; 
governor of New York, and the recipient of a popular majority of votes for the 
Presidency of the United States; his will left the bulk of his great fortune, esti- 

mated at $5,000,000 to trustees, with a view to the establishment of a creat free 
library in "the city ot New York. 

TUCKERMAN, Edward, LY. D., in New York City, March 15, 1886, aged sixty-nine 
years ; from 1854 till his death an instrnctor and professor, first of history and 
afterwards of botany, in Amherst College; member of the American and National 
Academies of Science; author of several standard works on lichens, cte. 
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TULANE, Paul, in Princeton, N. J., March 27, 1887, aged eighty-six years; having 
accumulated a handsome fortune in his business in New Orleans, he munificently 
‘endowed Tulane University with more than $2,000,000 during his life. 

VopGEs, William, in Philadelphia, January 29, 1886, aged eighty-four years; for 
twenty-four years professor of mathematics in the Philadelphia High School; au- 
thor of excellent arithmetics, etc. 

WALTHER, Carl I. W., D.D., in St. Louis, Mo., May 7, 1887, aged seventy-five years ; 
professor in the Concordia Evangelical Lutheran College in St. Louis from 1849 till 
his death. 

WELSH, John, LL. D., in Philadelphia, April 10, 1886, aged eighty years; trustee of 
the University of Pennsylvania for twenty years, and chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. : 

WHITTLESEY, Charles, in Cleveland, Ohio, October 18, 1886, aged scventy-eight years; 
widely known asa geologist and archeologist ; author of many valuable geological 
works, etc. ; founder of the Western Reserve Historical Society ; a colonel and mili- 
tary engincer in the Federal service during the civil war. 

WILDER, Marshall P., in Boston, December 16, 1886, aged eighty-eight years; founder 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College and the Massachusetts Board of Agricult- 
ure; an influential promoter of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; widely 
known for his agricultural and horticultural labors and writings. 

WoLrE, Miss Catharine L., in New York City, April 4, 1887, aged fifty-nine years; a 
munificent giver to educational, charitable, and religious objects; her gifts and be- 
quests since 1872 amount to more than $2,000,000. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D., in New York, January 18, 1887, aged sixty-five years; 
a self-educated scientist; author of a ‘‘ Chemical Chart” and a ‘“ Class-Book of 
Chemistry ” which have been widely used in schools; editor of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly.” 


FOREIGN. 


Amos, Sheldon, at Alexandria, Egypt, January 2, 1886, aged forty-nine years; for- 
merly professor of jurisprudence in University College, London; legal author of 
acknowledged soundness. 

BAYNE, Herbert Andrew, in Picton, Canada, September 16, 18386, aged forty years; 
for more than twenty years prominent in secondary and higher science teaching in 
the Dominion. 

BAYNES, Thomas §S., in London, May 31, 1887, aged sixty-five years; formerly profes- 
sor in the University of St. Andrews; editor of the ninth and latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Brckx, Pierre Jean, in Rome, Italy, March 3, 1887, aged ninety-two years, general of 
the ‘‘ Society of Jesus” from 1853 till his death. 

BECLARD, Dr. Jules, in Paris, France, February 16, 1887, aged sixty-nine years; as- 
sistant professor, 1844, and professor, 1871, of physiology in the Paris Faculty of 
Medicine; author of a standard ‘‘ Treatise on Human Physiology,” ete. 

Bert, Paul, in Tonquin, French Anam, November 11, 1886. Born in Auxerre, Octo- 
ber 19, 1838; graduated in medicine at Paris in 1863; in 1866 became an assist- 
ant of Claude Bernard in the College de France; in 1867 professor of science at 
Bordeaux, andin 1869 at Paris in succession to his famous instructor; he made 
many important physiological researches for which he was rewarded by the prize 
of the Acadeiny of Sciences. After the Franco-German war Protessor Bert took an 
active part in the administration and legislation of the French Republic, becoming 
in 1874 an active advocate of the laws by which public primary instruction was 
made compulsory and entirely removed from the control of religious orders; in 1881 
he was made minister of public instruction in the cabiuct formed by M. Leon Gam- 
betta. He was a voluminous writer on scientific subjects, especially on physiology. 

Boropin, Dr. Alexander P., in St. Petersburg, Russia, February 28, 1887, aged fifty- 
three years; professor of organic chemistry in the Military Medical College of St. 
Petersburg. 

BOUSSINGAULT, Jean Baptiste, in Paris, France, May 12, 1837, aged eighty-five years ; 
professor of chemistry at Lyons; of agriculture in Paris; author of many important 
works on those subjects. 

DUNCKER, Maximilian Wolfgang, in Anspach, Germany, July 5, 1886, aged seventy- 
four years; a noted German writer on history, and professor of history in the 
university at Tiibingen. 

Forster, William E., in London, April 5, 1886, aged sixty-eight years; author of the 
English Education Act of 1870, and of other measures of educational reform. 

Fox, Wilson, M. D., F. R. §.,.in London, England, May 3, 1887, aged fifty-six years; 
professor of pathological anatomy in University College, 1861, and of clinical med- 
icine in the same, 1867. 
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GOSSELIN, Dr. Leon, in Paris, France, April 29, 1887, aged seventy-one years; pro- 
fessor of surgical pathology, 1858, and of clinical surgery, 1867, in the Paris Fae- 
ulty of Medicine; member of the French Academy of Sciences, ete. 

JACKSON, Thomas, in Sloke Newington, England, March 18, 1886; sometime editor 
of the London Journal of Education. : 

JAMIN, Jules C., in Paris, February 12, 1886, aged sixty-six years; eminent as an in- 
vestigator and professor of physics; member, 1868, and secretary, 1884, of the 
Academie des Sciences; a voluminous author in his specialties. 

Mapvie, Johann Nicolai, in Copenhagen, Denmark, December 12, 1886, aged eighty- 
two years; professor of Latin inthe University, 1829; minister of worship, 1848, and 
director-general of public instruction, 1852; eminent as a philologist; author of a 
famous Latin grammar, etc. 

MOoRELEY, Samuel,.in London, September 5, 1886, aged seventy-seven years; widely 
known as a liberal giver to public and private charities, and for his advocacy of 
measures for the improvement of the working people. 

NORTHCOTE, Sir Stafford, Earl of Iddesleigh, in London, January 12, 1887, aged sev- 
enty-eight years; honorably associated with the reform of the British civil service, 
with the joint high commission which made the treaty of Washington, etc. 

Port, Friedrich August, in Halle, Germany, May 5, 1887, aged eighty-four years; for 
fifty-four years professor of comparative philology in the University of Halle, and 
author of many standard treatises on comparative etymology and phonology. 

SCHERER, Wilhelm, in Berlin, August 6, 1886, aged forty-five years; professor of phi- 
lology in Vienna, Strasburg, and Berlin universities; a voluminous writer on German 
Jiterature, ete. 

ScHMipDT, Wilhelm Adolph, in Jena, Germany, April 10, 1887, aged seventy-four years; 
professor of history at Berlin and at Jena; author of many important historical 
“works. 

SCHRODER, Karl, in Berlin, February 7, 1887,aged forty-nine years; professor of surgery 
in the University of Berlin, and an eminent gynecologist. 

SMALL, John, LL. D., in Edinburgh, Scotland, August 20, 1886, aged sixty-four years; 
librarian of the university in that city from 1854 ; editor of ancient Scotch poetry, ete. 

STOCKHARDT, Julius, in Tharaud, Germany, June 1, 1886, aged seventy-seven years; 
professor of chemistry in the technical schools of Dresden and Tharaud since 1839; 
a voluminous writer on chemical and technical subjects. 

TREVELYAN, Sir Charles, Bart., in London, June 20, 1886, aged seventy-nine years; 
honorably associated with the establishment of superior schools in British India, 
competitive admission to the British civil service, etc. 

VON RANKE, Leopold, in Berlin, May 23, 1886, aged ninety-one vears; eminent as a 
historian, and professor of history in Berlin University for nearly half a century. 
VULPIAN, Dr. Edouard, in Paris, France, May 18, 1887, aged sixty years; professor of 
physiology and dean of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, 1881; author of a classical 

work on ‘ Diseases of the Nervous System,” ete. 

ZUNZ, Leopold, in Berlin, March 19, 186, aged ninety-two years; widely known ag 
a Hebrew educator and author. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND CONVENTIONS. 


National Educational Association—Department of Superintendence of the National Edueational Asso- 
ciation—A merican Institute of Instruction—American Philological Association—American Associa: 
qn for the Advancement of Science—Modern Language Convention—Chautauqua Assemblies for 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-sixth annual mecting of the National Educational Association was held 
at Chicago, I1., July 12-15, 1887. Speeches of welcome were made by Mayor Roche, 
of Chicago, George Howland, superintendent of schools in Chicago, and A. G. Lane, 
superintendent of schools in Cook County, to which President William E. Sheldon 
responded. 

The introductory address was delivered by Richard Edwards, Lh. D., suverintend- 
ent of public instruction of Illinois. In discussing ‘The Problem of To-day” he 
stated that history shows that to every race and generation belongs some special 
work. The great problem of the latter decades of this century portains to education, 
and upon the fraternity of teachers rests the responsibility of so moulding and 
strengthening the character of the men and women of this and coming generations 
that they shall not succumb to the unwonted strain of prosperity or be enfeebled by 
luxury and indulgence. The second session was devoted to the discussion of the 
‘Psychological and Pedagogical Value of the Modern Methods of Elementary Cult- 
ure.” The following papers were presented: ‘‘The Socratic Method in Education,” 
by Thomas Davidson, LL. D., of New Jersey ; ‘The Objective Element,” by Hon. J. 
W. Dickinson, of the board of education, Massachusetts; ‘The Philosophie and Sci- 
entific Element,” by F. L. Soldan, St. Louis, Mo.; ‘‘The Natural and Developing 
Element,” by W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind., and by A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass, 
A treatise by Dr. James H. Hoose touched all the elements of the subject, and a pa- 
per prepared by Dr. W. T. Harris discussed the ‘‘Prescriptive and Assimilative 
Methods of Education.” The examination question was treated by H. 8. Tarbell, of 
Providence, R. I., John J. Tigert, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., and 
George A. Littlefield, Newport, R. I. C.C. Rounds, principal of the State Normal 
School, Plymouth, N. H., presented a general discourse upon the topic of the session. 

‘The Ordinance of 1787” was the theme for consideration of the third session. 
The president made an introductory speech which he devoted principally to ‘‘The 
Educational Infinence and Results of the Ordinance.” ‘The Historical Bearings 
upon the Problems of Social and Political Life in the United States” were shown by 
I. W. Andrews, LL. D., of Marietta, Ohio; and J. L. Pickard, president of the State 
University, Iowa, analyzed ‘‘The Lessons Taught in Regard to the Future Educa- 
tional Policy of our Government.” B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland, Ohio, mentioned 
“Some of the Indirect Educational Results of Openiug the North-west Territory to 
Civilization.” 

“The Relation of the University, College, and Higher Technical Schools to the Pub- 
lic School System of Instruction,” was the topic of the fourth session, and formed 
the subject of papers presented by J. B. Angell, president of Michigan University ; 
Rev. J. W. Strong, president of Carleton College, Minn.; Rev. I. 8S. Hopkins, presi- 
dent of Emory College, Ga., and Prof. T. H. McBride, State University, Iowa. In 
the general discussion, remarks were made by a numberof those present, and, ia clos- 
ing, Dr. J. B. Angell expressed his belief that both State and denominational univer- 
sities should be maintained, and that all possible good must be extracted from both 
classes of institutions. 

The dissertations presented at the fifth session had for their subject, ‘‘ The Means 
and Ends of Culture to be Provided for the American People Beyond the Ordinary 
School Period.” A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., described the value and sphere of 
evening schools; Dr. J. H. Vincent, Chautauqua, N. Y., spoke of the opportunities 
offered by reading circles; and General T. J. Morgan, principal of the State Normal 
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School, Rhode Island, showed the relations that should exist between the. public 
school and the public library. 


The sixth session was occupied in the discussion of “ The Place Manual Training 
Should Occupy in a System of Public Schools,” by General Francis A. Walker, pres- 
ident of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M. A. Newell, State superintendent 
of schools, Maryland; and Miss L. A. Fay, superintendent of drawing, Springtield, 
Mass. The general debate was of more than usual interest. 

The seventh and last session had for its topic, ‘‘ What can be Done by Educators 
to Enlighten and Arouse the People, and Excite Public Sentiment in Favor of Educa- 
tion?” Mrs. Ella F. Young, Chieago, I11., Prof. W. W. Parsons, principal of Normal 
College, Terre Haute, Ind., and Henry Sabin, Clinton, Iowa, presented papers. 

During the meeting, resolutions were adopted recommending the more general 
study of physics, pointing out lines along which our school system should be devel- 
oped, commending the National Bureau of Education, reaffirming the conviction of 
the necessity of temporary Federal aid in the education of the illiterate masses of the 
South, expressing interest in the education of the Indians, ctc. 

The National Council of Education was called to order at Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1887, 
by the president, Daniel B. Hagar. After the reading of a communication from Dr. 
W. T. Harris on the ‘“‘ Function of the Public School,” and the report of the com- 
mittee on pedagogics on the same subject, several members participated in the dis- 
cussion of the question under consideration. 

The report of the committee on secondary education on the ‘‘ Relation of High 
Schools to Colleges,” was received and discussed at the second session. Other reports 
were rendered as follows: by the committee on normal education, subject, ‘‘ Teachers’ 
Institutes ;” by the committee on hygiene in education, subject, ‘ Relation of Mental 
Labor to Physical Health;’’ by the commitee on State school systems, subject, 
‘¢YTeachers’ Tenure of Office; ” by the committee on educational statistics, subject, 
‘Points for Consideration in the Statistics of Education.” All these reports were 
fully discussed by the members present. A paper was presented by J. M. Greenwood 
on ‘* What Teachers Read,” in lieu of a report by the committee on educational lit- 
erature. Upon the invitation of the council, Mr. Poole, librarian of the public library 
of Chicago, delivered an address on the use of the public library by the teachers and 

‘pupils in the public schocls. ; 

The Kindergarten Department was opened by President W.N. Hailmann with an ad- 
dress upon the application of the kindergarten idea, its objections and merits. Miss 
Kate L. Brown, of Massachusetts, described the steps necessary for the “Application 
of Froebel’s Principlesin the Primary Schools;” Mrs. Clara A. Burr, of New York, read 
a paper upon the ‘‘ Value of Kindergarten Training in Normal Schools;” and Miss 
Eleanor Beebe, of Kentucky, showed the ‘‘ Value of the Kindergarten in the Educa- 
tion of the Blind.” 

The Department of Elementary Schools, over which W. H. Bartholomew presided, 
considered at its first session a paper by Mrs. N.S. Williams, of Kentucky, on the 
‘Union of Oral and Book Teaching in the Several Grades.” ‘‘The Meaning and 
Limitation of the Maxim, ‘We Learn to Do by Doing,’ in Elementary Schools,” was 
treated by Dr. N. C. Shaeffer, of Pennsylvania. I. W. Parker, of Illinois, discussed 
the paper in a general way, and was followed by Prof. George E. Little, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who spoke on the ‘*‘ Value of Illustrative Teaching.” “The Importance 
of Religious Motives and Sanctions in Moral Training” was the subject of a paper 
read by Dr. Robert Allyn, of Illinois. 

The Department of Secondary Education was called to order by Vice-President H. L. 
Boltwood. Papers were read by A. F. Nightingale on ‘‘ A Plea for the Classics;” by 
Miss G. Clark on ‘‘Some Thoughts on English.” These papers provoked an animated 
discussion resulting in the adoption of a resolution, ‘That in the opinion of this-de- 
partment, the English language should be given at least an equal place with that 
of the classics and science in high school courses of study.” The paper read by Sam- 
uel Thurber, of Massachusetts, on the ‘‘Order and: Relation of Studies in the High 
School Course,” also gave rise to a long and interesting discussion, at the close of 
which a resolution was adopted requesting a committee to report at the next annual 
meeting of the department a general course of study, calculated to express the com- 
plete function of the high school. 

The Department of Higher Education was under the presidency of Dr. W. A. Mowry, 
of Massachusetts. The paper read by H. B. Sprague, of California, on the ‘Place of 
Literature in the College Course,” gave rise to considerable discussion, in which Pres- 
ident Andrews, of Marietta College, Olio, Prof. C. H. Ford, Dr. H. A. Thompson, and 
Dr. Jerome Allen participated. 

The Nornat Department was called to order by President A. R. Taylor. Papers were 
read as follows: by T. J. Gray, of Minnesota, on ‘‘ Methods of Instruction in Use in the 
Normal Schools of the United Statés ;” by Charles De Garmo, of Illinois, on the “ Nor- 
mal School System of Germany ;” by G. 8. Albee, of Wisconsin, on ‘‘ Psychology in 
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Normal Schools.” J. A. Barnard, Dr. J. H.. Hoose, George P. Brown, S. §. Parr, and 
others took part in the discussion of the first-named paper. 

The Depariment of Superintendence was presided over by CharlesS.Young. Thetheme 
of the first paper, that read by John Hancock, of Ohio, was ‘‘ School Supervision in 
tle United States and Other States Compared.” J. W. Akers, of Iowa, and Solomon 
Palmer, of Alabama, took part in the discussion. The paper by N. C. Dougherty on 
“The Superintendent and Good Literature in the Schools” was discussed by Messrs. 
Richardson, Strauss, Hoitt, Colston, Wolf, and Mrs. Rickoff. 

The Department of Industrial Education was opened by a speech from the president, 
Prof. J. M. Ordway, of Louisiana, in which he reviewed the progress of manual 
training, and expressed his hopes of its future as an educational force. The subject, 
‘“‘In Schools of What Grade may Manual Training be most Properly Introduced?” was 
discussed by Prof. Z. Richards, Professor Woodward, H. M. Leipziger, and Professor 
Miller. ‘‘Can the Teaching of Needlework in Girls’ Schools be Advocated on Peda- 
gogic and Sanitary Grounds?” was answered in the affirmative by the president of 
the department, Mrs. Nellie S. Kedzie, Professor Potts, Professor Hatch, Prof. J. D. 
Walters, and Professor Rickoff, each of whom made afew practical remarks that were 
listened to with interest. Professor Murch opposed the introduction of manual work 
in the public schools, and Professor Brown spoke of the danger attending a sudden 
and radical change from the purely intellectual to the extremely practical in in- 
struction. 

The Department of Art Education was called to order by the president, W. §. Perry, 
who made a short talk, confining his remarks principally to the importance of draw- 
ing. A paper prepared by Mrs. E. F. Dimock on ‘ Drawing in Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools” was read by Mrs. Ella F. Young. An exercise in clay modelling was 
given by a class of young children under the direction of Miss Jennie McWhorter. 
‘‘ Drawing in Ungraded or Village Schools” was treated by W. S. Goodnough and 
Miss E. A. Hills. Papers were also read on ‘‘ Drawing inthe High Schools,” by C. N. 
Harrison and W. 8S. Perry; ‘‘ Drawing in Normal Schools,” by Miss M. L. Field and 
Miss Harriet C. Magee. f 

In the Department of Music the president, Oliver S. Westcott, delivered the openin 
address, taking as his theme, ‘‘ What Has Been Done in the Public Schools for an 
with Vocal Music?” The following subjects were also treated: ‘‘Shall the State 
Teach Music?” by T. J. Morgan; ‘‘ Vocal Training and Singing,” by Frederick W. 
Root; ‘‘ The Educational Value of the Tonic Sol-Fa System,” by Daniel Batchellor; 
‘¢‘Mervent Voice—its Nature and Reflex Influence,” by William L. Tomlins. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA-~ 
TION. 


The winter session of this department was held in Washington, D. C., March 15~ 
17, 1887, Charles 8. Young, of Nevada, presiding. The first address made was that of 
Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, United States Commissioner of Education, who described the 
objects and methods of the Bureau under his charge. F.M. Campbell then described 
at length ‘‘Public Education on the Pacific Coast.” Dr. A. J. Rickoff discoursed 
upon ‘A Teacher’s Certificate—County, City, State, and National;” and Hon. L. D. 
Brown spoke on ‘“ Civil Service and Public Schools,” which subject was also discussed 
by B. S. Morgan, W. N. Barringer, T. P. Ballard, G. J. Luckey, and H. R. Waite. 
A. P. Marble read a paper entitled ‘‘ Powers and Duties of School Officers and 
Teachers, Absolute and Relative.” E. E. Higbee treated “City and County Super- 
vision,” and was followed by W. R. Comings, H. S. Jones, W. H. Bartholomew, F. 
W. Parker, A. G. Lane and others, who discussed the same subject. EF. W. Parker, 
in the absenee of James MacAlister, made an impromptu address on “ Industrial 
Education in the Public Schools.” J. W. Dickinson and W. B. Powell spoke upon 
the same theme. H.W. Compton told “ What a Small City (Toledo, Ohio) is Doing 
in Industrial Training,” and Maj. R. Bingham spoke of the need of such training in 
the South. J. W. Holcombe, of Indiana, presented a paper snggesting a ‘System 
of Grading for Country Schools,” which was discussed by D. B. Johnson, H. C. Speer, 
Jobn MacDonald, and others. Warren Easton’s paper, ‘‘ The Best System of State 
School Supervision,’ was then read, and discussed by Richard Edwards, Solomon 
Palmer, John L. Buchanan, J. W. Holcombe, and others. Fred. M. Campbell re- 
sumed his description of the status of educational matters in California, referring 
particularly to the recent amendment of the State’s constitution in regard to text- 
books. ‘The Relation of our Public Schools'to the General Government” was an- 
alyzed by United States Senators Blair and Stewart, and’ Dr. M.A. Newell. Sheldon 
Jackson spoke of ‘‘ Education in Alaska,” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This association held its fiftieth-eighth annual meeting at Burlington, Vt., July 5- 
8, 1887; J.Milton Hall, of Rhode Island, in the chair. The first topic discussed was 
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“The Township versus the District System of Schools,” the principal paper being 
read by W. E. Howard. The president delivered an address presenting a general 
view of the state of education. He advocated compulsory education, opposed indus- 
trial training as a part of public school instruction, commented upon the improved 
methods of teaching English, and recommended the publication by a national commis- 
mission of an authoritative, standard dictionary. Following this address came a 
paper on the “ Professional Training of Teachers,” by A. W. Edson, of Jersey City, 
N. J. ‘Ungraded Schools” were described by G. 8S. Aldrich, of Massachusetts; and 
the ‘* Feelings and their Culture” were effectively presented by T. M. Balliet, of 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘ The Extra-Professional Duties and Privileges of the Teacher,” was 
tho subject of an essay presented by John O. Norris, of Massachusetts. ‘‘ Individual- 
ism in Teaching,” was treated by J. C. Greenough; ‘‘ The Literature of our Boys and 
Girls,” by J. M. Sawin, of Providence; ‘‘l’ree Text-books,” by Thomas Emerson ; 
.“Elements of a Liberal Education,” by W. I. Scott; the ‘‘ School and the Citizen,” 
by A. M. Edwards. 

Resolutions were passed urging the substitution of the township system for the 
district system, recommending the adoption of the free text-book system, and favor- 
ing national aid to education. 


THE AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The eighteenth annual session was called to order at Ithaca, N. Y., July 13, 1886, 
by the president, Prof. Tracy Peck, of Yale College. The following were the titles 
of. the communications read, with the names of their authors: 

(1) ‘‘Hebrew Words in the Latin Glossary, Codex Sangallensis, 912,” by Cyrus Adler, 
of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (2) ‘‘The Birds of Aristophanes: a 
Theory of Interpretation,” by Prof. W. 8. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. (3) ‘The Word Zlection in American Politics,” by Prof. Fisk P. 
Brewer, of Grinnell, Iowa. (4) ‘‘Contributions to the Grammar of the Cypriote In- 
scriptions,” by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, N.Y. (5) 
‘Ashtéreth, the Canaanitish Goddess; a New Etymology Proposed,” by Prof. James 
S. Blackwell, of the University of Missonri, Columbia, Mo. (6) ‘‘The Sources of 
Seneca’s De Benejiciis,” by Harold N. Fowler, Pa. D., of Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (7) ‘The Vowels o and u in English,” by Benjamin W. Wells, PH. D., 
of the Friends’ School, Providence, R. I. (8) ‘‘A Translation of;the Katha Upanishad,” 
by Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (9) ‘* Provincial- 
isms of the ‘ Dutch’ Districts of Pennsylvania,” by Lee L. Grumbine, Esq., of Lebanon, 
Pa. (10) ‘‘Noteson Homeric Zoélogy,” by Julius Sachs, Pa. D., of New York, N. Y. 
(11) “The Inter-relations of the Dialects of Northern Greece,” by Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Pu. D., of Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (12) ‘‘Assyrian, in its Relation 
to Hebrew and Arabic,” by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsy1- 
vania, Philadelphia. (13) ‘ Roots,” by Prof. William D. Whitney, of Yale College. 
(14) ‘‘Analogy, and the Scope of its Application in Language,” by Prof. B. I. Whee- 
ler, of Cornell University. (15) ‘“‘Southernisms,” by Prof. Charles Forster Smith, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (16) ‘‘The Dative Case in Sophokles,” by 
Arthur Fairbanks, of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. (17) ‘ The Sequences of 
Tenses in Latin,” by Prof. William Gardner Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(18) ‘The Survival of Gender in this and that,” by Prof. Lemuel S. Potwin, of Adel- 
bert College, Cleveland, Ohio. (19) ‘‘Once-used Words in Shakespeare,” by Prof. F. 
A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (20) “Consonant Notation and Vowel 
Definition,” by Prof. Francis A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. (21) ‘‘The 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Rey. Dr. C. K. Nelson, of Brookeville 
Academy, Brookeville, Md. (22) ‘The Derivation of ‘Meridie,’” by Prof. Minton 
Warren, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (23) ‘‘Phonetic Law,” by 
Prof. F. B. Tarbell, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (24) ‘‘'The Method of 
Phonetic Change in Language,” by Prof. William D. Whitney, Yale College, New 
Haven, Conn. (25) ‘‘Horace vs. his Scholiast (De Arte Poet., 175, 176),” by Prof. 
Lenuel 8. Potwin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. (23) ‘‘Munda,” by Prof. 
William I. Knapp, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (27) ‘‘ Aristophanes and Low 
Comedy,” by Alfred Emerson, PH. D., of Milford, Nebr. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting was held at New York City, August 10-13, 1887, 
Prof. S. P. Langley, presiding. The association is divided into’ eight sections, and 
before each of these there were read a number of papers upon various topics relating 
to that particular branch of science to whose investigation the section is devoted. 

The folowing were among the subjects treated: 

In Section A (mathematics and astronomy), ‘“‘A Method of Computing the Secular 

Contraction of the Earth,” by R.S. Woodward; ‘A Completed Nomenclature for the 
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Principal Rouleties,” by F. N. Willson; ‘‘The Phenomena of Solar Vortices,” by Frank 
H. Bigelow. 

In Section B (physics), ‘‘Mcasurement of Surface Tension of Liquids,” by W. F. 
Magie; ‘A Method of Telephonic Communication between Ships at Sea,” by L. I. 
Blake; ‘‘On the Pyromagnetic Dynamo—a Machine for Producing Electricity Di- 
rectly from Fuel,” by Thomas A. Edison. 

In Section C (chemistry), ‘‘ Percentage of Ash in Human Bones of Different Ages,” 
by W. P. Mason; ‘‘Amount of Moisture Left in a Gas after Drying by Phosphorus Pen- 
toxide,” by E. W. Morley; ‘‘Some Higher Homologues of Cocaine,” by F. G. Novy; 
‘On the Gecnrrence in Nature of a Copper Antimonide,” by T. H. Norton. 

In Section D (mechanical science and engineering), ‘‘ The American System of Wa- 
ter Purification,” by A. R. Lecds; ‘‘On the Deflection of Girders and Trusses,” by H. 
T. Eddy; ‘‘Qn the Uniformity of Planimeter Measurements,” by T. C. Mendenhall 
and John Mack. 

In Section E (geology and geography), ‘‘On the Different Types of the Devonian in 
North America,” by H. 8. Williams; “The Upper Hamilton of Chenango and Otsego 
Counties, New York,” by Charles 8. Prosser; ‘‘Discovery of Fossils in the Lower Ta- 
conic of Emmons,” by C. D. Walcott. 

In Section F (biology), ‘Evidence Confirmatory of Mastodon Obscurns Leidy, as 
an American Species,” by I. P. Whitfield; “The Pineal Kye in Extinct Vertebrata,” 
by E. D. Cope; ‘‘ Origin of American Carnivora,” by W.B. Scott; ‘‘On the Phengo- 
dini and their Luminous Larviform Females,” by C, V. Riley. 

In Section H (anthropology), ‘‘Illustrative Notes Concerning the Minnesota Odjib- 
was,” by F.E. Babbitt; “Aboriginal Dwelling-Sites in the Champlain Valley,” by 


D.S. Kellogg; ‘‘ Sensory Types of Memory and Apperception,” by Joseph Jastrow ;_. 


“The True Basi3 of Mthnology,” by Horatio Hale. 

In Section I (economic science und statistics), “ Physiological and Pecuniary Econ- 
omy of Food,” by W. O. Atwater; ‘‘ Food of Working Men and its Relation to the 
Work Done,” by W. 0. Atwater; ‘The Science of Civics,” by H.R. Waite; “On the 
Rates of Interest Realized to Investors in the Bonded Securities of the United States 
Government,” by E. B. Elliott. 


MODERN LANGUAGE CONVENTION, 


This convention was held in Baltimore, Md., during tho latter part of December, 
1886. Among the papers read were the following: ‘‘ Recent Educational Movements 
in their Relation to Language,” by Professor Painter, of Roanoke College, Va.; “The 
Courses in KMuglish and its Value as a Discipline,” by Professor Garnett, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and ‘‘Poctry in the Chronicle of Limburg,” by Dr. Goebel, of 
Johns Hopkins University. Philadelphia was selected 43 the next place of mecting, 
and James Rnssell Lowell, of Harvard, was clected president. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLIES FOR 1887. 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—July 2-August 28.—In the summer assemblies, Chautauqua, 
‘‘Mother of Assemblies,” is placed first, as the model upon which the long train of 
followers have been formed. The plan for the summer session was fall of life and 
vigor, as well as novelty and popularity, and these qualities were expressed by new 
featnres and by a refining and crystallization of those already introduced. The pro- 
gramme was skilfnlly and wisely arranged with regard to the taste of the constitu- 
ency upon which it mnst depend for support. The speakers were carefully seieeted 
out of the multitnde, the timeliness of every subject weighed, popular and technical 
lectures were grouped with due consideration for the needs of students and people, 
and the platform cxercises were invariably made to harmonize with the current spe- 
cialty. 

The mectings of the fourteenth Chantauqua Assembly may be divided into the 
Popular Programme, the work of the Chantauqua Literary and Scientifie Cirelo 
(“C. L. 8. C,”), Chureh Congress, Summer Session of the College of Liberal Arts, 


_ Summer Classes, Teachers’ Retreat, Institute of Music, Missionary Iustitute, Assem 


bly, and After-week. The special departments have crystallized into more refined, © 


clear, and permanent shapes than ever before. <A classification of the subjects dis- 
cussed by the various speakers includes literature, language, science, theology, his- 
tory, religion, political economy, social science, law, and travel, with the addition of 
a large amount of mjscellaneons matter, such as concerts, classic organ recitals, and 
entertainments. 

The sessions of the schools and summer classes were largely attended. Some 60 
teachers were present at the three wecks’ session of the Retreat, and 800 students 
were enrolled in all the various departments of the Chautauqua College of Liberal 
Arts. The launching of the college was an event of more than usual importauce in 
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the history of Chautauqua. Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, supported by some 
35 instructors representing at least 20 different universities and colleges, conducted 
the six weeks’ session. Personal instruction was given in modern, classical, and 


oriental languages, mathematics, science, history, aud philosophy, and all studies . 


common to a university curriculum. Certain series of the lectures were of great prac- 
tical benefit, such as Professor Ely’s series on social science, the law lectures of J udge 
Tourgée, the memory lessons of Professor Loisette, and the psychological stndies under 
Professor Davis. The number of students present was about double that of any ses- 
sion of the schools of language. Representatives came from almost overy State and 
Territory in the Union, as ; well as from Canada, Germany, Japan, and Syria. Exam- 
inations were given all who desired them, and certificates were awarded for the work 
done. These certificates will have the same value as those covering the same amount 
of work in any college of the country. So satisfactory did the experiment prove, that 
Professor Harper annonnces that the same policy isto be pursued another year, and 
the same faculty engaged, the cnly change being additions to certain departments. 

The Institute of Music made the most ambitious and thorou ghly systematized effort 
to teach instrumental and vocal music yet attempted at Chautauqua. The specially 
new feature of the season was the department of public school music, in which the 
methods of the National Normal Music School of Boston were taught by a faculty, in- 
cluding the president and secretary of this school, and the supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Washington. 

The Normal Union, inaugurated last year for the purpose of systematizing and 
strengthening the normal work of the assembly, has met with hearty favor, and more 
than twenty ‘assemblies are reported to have adopted the scheme. During the past 
winter many large classes were formed in various places, about 450 persons taking the 
course at Chautauqua in August. 

The Chautauqua Li iterary and Scientific Circle did persistent and valuable work 
throughout the entire session. The Round Tables attained an unusual degree of 
popularity even among many who were not members of the Circle, which was s due to 
no special eloquence or learning displayed in the gatherings, but rather to the spirit 
and aim which characterized them. On Recognition Day, 687 members of the ‘C, 
L. 8. C.” Class of 1887 received their diplomas. This class will graduate 5,000 mem- 
bers, a larger proportion of its first enrolment than that of 18836, which was fully 
one-fourth. 

The lecturers and instructors at the assembly included some of the foremost edu- 
cators and men of the day. Among the new speakers were Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of 
England; Prof. Henry Dr nummond, of Glasgow; Dr. and Mrs. 8. L. Baldwin; Dr. J. 
A. ‘Broadns; the Rev. Emory Ae Haynes; Dr. C. RB. Heuderson; the Rev. W. H. In- 
gersoll; the Rey. G. W. Miller; Prof. R. E. Thompson; Dr..O. W. Warren; Dr. N. 
West ; Prof. W. C. Richards, aud Mrs. Mar y T. Lathrop, besides the large number 
or superior lecturers drawn from the faculty ofthe College of Liberal Arts. 

Many improvements in the grourds and buildings are reported, among which may 
be mentioned a large and handsome Union Class building, and a macnificent new 
building for the College of Liberal Arts. These signs indicate the permanency of the 


Chautauqua growth, ‘and the value and appreciation of the Chautauqua idea. An ; 


institution which can continue to increase for fourteen years in ambitions, breadth, 
scholarship, and appliances, has the very best elemenis of endurance. 

Following the general model of the Chautauqua Assembly, similar ones were held 
throughout the country, the places and dates of which are herewith given: 

Canada. Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, July 23 to August 1. 

California. Long Beach, Southern California, July 20to Angust 7. Monterey, July 
5 to 15. ; 

Colorado. Glen Park, Jaly 4 to 14, 

Connecticut. Northampton, July 26 to 29. 

Illinois. Lake Bluff, Jnly 28 to August 9. 

Indiana, Acton Park, July 27 to August 17. Island Park, July 26 to August 8. 

Towa. Binff Park, July 12) to 20: 

Kansas. Ottawa, June 15 to 29. Topeka, July 19 to 28. Winficld, June7 to 18. 

Kentucky. Lexington, June 238 to July 8. 

Maine. Fryeburg, J aly 21 to August 3. Lake Grove, Julyi to—. Old Orchard, —-, 

Maryland. Mountain Lake Park, August 2 to 12. 

Massachusetts. South Framingham, July 12 to August 23. 

Michigan. Bay View, July 27 to Aug ust 11, 

Minnesota. Mahtomedi, July 21 to 30. Wa aseca, July 5t022. ° 

Afissouri. Warrensbure, July 27 to August 5. 

Nebraska. Crete, June 2 to July 9. 

New Hampshire. East Epping, August 15 to 20. Weirs, July 12 to 22. 

New Jersey. Island Heights, July 83. to August 1. Seaside, Key aa August 1 to 
i4. Ocean Grove, July 9 to 20. 
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New York. Round Lake, July 20 to August 5. Silver Lake, ——. 


Ohio. Concord, August 29 to September 3. Lake Side, J uly 19 to August 1. 
Oregon. Canby, J aly 12 to 20. 


Pennsylvania. Mountain Grove, ——~. Williams Grove, —— 
Tennessee. Monteagle, July 6 to September 7, 

Texas. San Marcos, “August —. 

Wisconsin. Monona Lake, July 26 to August 5. 
Washington Territory. Puget Sound, July 18 to 29. 


The third annual assembly of the Florida Chautauqua, at De Faniak Springs, was 
held February 17 to March 31, 1887. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Former library tables—Classification adopted in the present Report—Free lending libraries, supported, 
wholly or partly by public moneys (Table 96)— Free reference libraries, supported wholly or pastly: 
by public moneys (Table 97)—Libraries attached to public school systems (‘Table 98) —Free lending 
libraries, owned and supported by corporations (Table 99)—Libraries belonging to societies, associa’ 
tions, lodges, clubs, etc. (Table 100)—Londing libraries owned by corporations (Table 101})—Cireu-' 
lating libraries which are business investments and are conducted for profit (Table 102). 


This Bureau has steadfastly emphasized the importance of libraries as instrumental- 
ities of culture and instruction. Thefirst Annual Report of Mr. Commissioner Eaton 
(for 1870) contained a list of 161 ‘ principal libraries” in this country. These did not 
include libraries attached to or forming part of schools and colleges. The Report for 
1872 contained a list of 1,050 libraries containing 1,000 or more volumes, in which all 
libraries, not private, then known to the Office were included. In 1875 and 1876 the 
massive Special Report on Public Libraries, in two parts, appeared. This document 
contained a table of 3,647 libraries of 300 or more volumes. This table was also pub- 
lished in the Annual Report for 1875. A similar table, containing 5,338 such libraries, 
appeared in the Annual Report for 1884-85. 

The other Annual Reports contained additional information as yearly gathered, but 
not to an extent making special description desirable. 

The ‘systematic attempt made in every part of the present document to classify and 
simplify the statistics of education to be reported, has been extended to those relating 
to libraries. After consultation with several librarians of exceptional experience 
and undoubted judgment, the following basic conclusions were formed: 

(1) That all libraries connected with colleges, schools, or school systems, mentioned 
in other parts of the Report, be omitted. 

(2) That only such other public libraries as contained one thousand or more vol- 
umes be retained as material for this document. 

(3) That these be classified in accordance with their ownership, the conditions im- 
posed for their use, and like simple standards of discrimination. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the lists presented in this chapter can not be compared 
with those published heretofore by this Bureau. The seven tables of detailed sta- 
tistics presented in this chapter give information respecting 1,779 libraries, which 
contained 14,012,370 volumes. 

These are properly libraries, or such an integral part of the corporations with 
which they are associated as to justify their presence in these tables. 

The first factor used in classifying these libraries was their financial relation to the 
public. The question—Is the library supported wholly or partly by public moneys? 
meee all into two general classes, those so supported and those otherwise main- 
tained. 

The libraries here reported which were wholly or partly supported by prblic mon- 
eys numbered 670, and contained 6,963,850 volumes. The libraries otherwise main- 
tained numbered 1,109, and contained 7,048,520 volumes. 

Almost without exception, libraries maintained wholly or partly by public moneys 
are free for public use. Libraries otherwise maintained are divisible on this point, 
c63 of them requiring membership fees, annual subscriptions, or payment for each 
book read. These libraries contained 5,320,750 volumes. 

i follows that the other 911 libraries, with their 8,691,620 volumes, were ‘‘ free” 
libraries. 

Aun inquiry as to whether a library was mainly for reference or was a lending li- 
brary produced a subdivision in the public libraries; and the question whether @ 
publié library was mainly for the use of the public schools surrounding it, produced a 
third class. 

The character of the ownership and nature of the use of libraries otherwise main- 
tained divided them into four classes. 

The tables of detailed statistics are thus seven in number. Every care has been 
taken to assign each library to its appropriate class; probably many errors in clas- 
sification have been made from lack of knowledge in individual cases, especially 
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when it was necessary to decide whether a library belonging to a society, association, 
or other corporation, was or was not a lending library. The result, confesscdly im- 
perfect, is submitted for the use and judgment of educationists and librarians. 

The word “library” is omitted wherever practicable from the columns entitled 
‘‘name of library,” in order to avoid its wearisome repetition hundreds of times, and 
also in order to give room for the columns respecting ‘ increase” and ‘‘ income,” 
now presented as compactly as the facts permit. 

The table of frec public school libraries (Table 98) does not include any libraries 
connected with public school systems mentioned in Chapter IV of this Report. ‘The 
libraries here set forth are additional to those in that chapter. It follows that Table 
$8 is not to be understood as a complete exhibit of all public school libraries. Re- 
specting these, indeed, a complete or satisfactory statement is at present impossible. 

In addition to the libraries containing one thousand or more volumes, this Bureau 
possesses hew statistics of nearly two thousand libraries having three hundred or 
more volumes. ‘hese are excluded from this chapter for imperative reasons relating 
to size, importance, time, etc. Ifcircumstances are favorable, these statistics may 
appear in one of the minor publications of this Bureau for the year 1888. 


The number of libraries and of volumes in each of the seven classes considered in 
this chapter are as follows: 


Libraries. | Volumes. 


TECesO UMMC LENCO LIDUAPIES pccen. ace enwccee conn we se coeenee a cness cence. came 424 3,721, 191 


GCap MUMCerererenCenlilbrarics ssc = cn clersa eer <.</a/cacarr erie at cic cieiecmeree ee eer 153 8, 075, 099 
ERLeeRpUbcIsChoOOWMprariGShac. 4c. nee <2 6 bacec cies me eemien enesiee Greece cians 93 177, 560 
iBecorporate landing LDL MPIBS....4.5004: +o+aenccnmousnse so. soepewcosese scare 241 1, 727, 870 
Milbrawmestotic MUS mAsSOCIALIONS "etCemaaes ..cemere an neon cee oreo eine ciees 341 2, 460, 834 
Mer GION COUPOTALG MUTATIOS .jccccc cancun sacscqeseccaeiesdtenete ecm ve sonar 452 | 2, 644,929 


Sit CHUM OPEN IOS PROVEN fea sic on cwns~ nw aoe ance seelee aoe ctenee meee ae ener 75 ‘215, 487 


FREE PuBLic LENDING LIBRARIES, 
[Tables 97 and 98.] 


The first group to be more particularly considered is composed of those libraries 
supported wholly or in part by public grants, taxes, or endowments, and having free 
circulation of their contents among the citizens of the places where they are sit- 
uated. 

Practically these libraries are confined to the northern parts of the Union, where 
the population is collected in viilages, towns, and cities, and where the surplus of 
public moneys permits this expenditure, The public free leuding library can not 
exist and prosper in a rural community, or among people whose wealth is not collect- 
ively considerable. Itis, therefore, not wonderful that Massachusetts, one of the 
wealthiest and most thickly populated of America’s commonwealths, should haye 
many more of these libraries than any other of the States. The public education 
that begins with the elementary schooi, here culminates in the free library. 

By the law of this State any town may grant the proceeds of the ‘‘dog-tax” to a 
free library within its borders. Several other States have good laws for the encour- 
agement of free public libraries. The great State of New York, after lavish expend- 
itures of money for district libraries, and after sevcral experiments, has recently 
passed a law of this kind, of which the following paragraph is a synopsis :! 

Any duly incorporated library association owning real estate worth $20,000 and 4 
library of 10,000 volumes, which maintains the same as a free lending library, 1s author- 
ized to apply to the common council or other proper authority in its city for an ap- 
propriation based upon the circulation of its books during the twelve months pre- 
ceding such application. If the circulation has bcen 75,000 volumes, it may apply for 
$5,000, and $5,000 more for each addition of 100,000 to the circulation; the term cir- 
culation being dcfincd to mean the aggregate numberof volumes withdrawn from the 
library by readers for use in their homes or places of business. In the city of New 
York no library may receive more than $40,000 annually for such circulation. 

It is a fact to be observed and lamented that the District of Columbia, the seat of 
National Government, does not have a single library of this description. Outside the 
Executive Departments, the people of the capital have no opportunity for the perusal 
of books at their homes exccpt at their own cost. It is believed that no other city 
of importance in the country is so lacking in this means of public culture, pleasure, 
and profit. 
ee ee ne ere FP 

1Laws of New York, Chap. 666, of 1886. 
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One of the oldest libraries in this group isthe Franklin Library, in Franklin, Mass. 
This town, named in honor of the famous printer-philosopher, received from him in 
: Tho selectmen had suggested that a 
bell would be an aceeptable recognition of the honor conferred, but the saga- 
cious old man replied that he preferred sense to sound, and the books were aceepted. 
More than half of them are still in the possession of the library and are cherished as 
a relic of their donor. 2 


1786 a gift of 100 volumes for a town library. 


TABLE 97.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of free terding libraries sup- 
ported wholly or partly by public moneys. 


‘State or Territery. 


Vermont 


Massachusetts -.....e.--- 
Miode Noland... ccc cc.-- 2 
(Connectiout -.cecesse< os. 
INENVeNGOl Ae ceine cece ces ee 
INGEN dIGLESTEAY Se aooeogocenD & 
Mcmnswlvaniacesseeie <1 3 
South Atlantie Division: 


Delaware 


vie nylon elepretsercieleisterc =< <1--4 
Distri ct of Columbia ....- 


Virginia. 


\V@Sn Wabna ath oecoceades & 


ING (CeiKolbiNssoocceaene 


South Central Division: 


Kentacky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas.... 
Arkansas 


North Central Division : 


Ohio .... 


ewes ene see eneeoes 


| Number of— 


} Libra- 
ries. 


eesenr cee 


176 | 


Volumes. 


50, 38+ | 


Number of— 


*New York Evening Post, December 5, 1887. 


State or Territory. oa 
ibra- , 
oy Volumes. 
North Central Division — | 

Continued. 
DONETSK heacorasucasaaoaes 34. 312, 004 
Michigan ween seeernee 28 | 169, 242 
NVASCONSING ssc ereeeee ee 8 72,828 
Minin CS Gtiteectee -e= eeer 5 21, 715 
MIO live cone cree teas eer 6 21, 243 
NISSOUTI Joma cis series 1 65, 088 
Dakota... ...cccces on cntleemerea leetee eee 
WWIRIS ys Secooncocudcase 3 23, 159 
MANIA S 2. Seee me canteens 8 22, 343 
WHOIS sq goassaneeooose 1 2, 455 
AN OMAN GoGo moon eee ae 1) 1, 200 
@oloradoime. coo. oes. eee | EPROP ices 
NeW MGxICO: <ccess cass Ae cen ee eee enn 
TENG SUA CY Oe hye eae 5 a een a 2, 000 
[Wital Saermee cee ees e 1 5, 000 
NOVA occccceceeu coe ates meee 4. beeen eee 
Idaho 2. ceccucaceaccce« o Ween ee eee 
W ashin@ton..csccce cece. Ql e- oe <4 hetero 
Orecon meeeeereres sce. «ae ls... a Se 
Calitoumiage ees eee ee ees 13 132, 902 
North Atlantie Division. 280 2, 418, 355 
South Atlantic Division. 2 IDL, Bow 
South Central Division. 1 5, 600 
North Central Division. 124 1, 142, 414 
Western: Division......- 17 143, 557 

United States...... 424 Bh Pt, Me 
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LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 917 


FREE PuBLIC REFERENCE LIBRARIES, 


{Tables 99 and 109.] 


In addition to the public lending libraries already mentioned, public moneys are 
granted in support of many libraries essential or useful to the service of tho States, 
Territories, courts, and cities of the country. These are usually reference librarics; 
4. e., their purpose is mainly that of consultation in the library. The contents are 
chiefly documentary, historical, scientific, or legal. 

Every State and Territory, except Utah, reports at least one such collection. The 
presence of the Federal Government, with its Executive Departments, its Legisla- 
ture, its Supreme Court, its National Museum, and other appliances, endows the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with nearly one-third of these libraries and with more than one- 
third of their contents; among these, the Library of Congress stands first in size, 
value of contents, aud potential usefulness. 

The entire lack of public free-lending libraries in the District of Columbia is to 
some extent made up by the privilege of drawing books from the libraries of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments enjoyed by the employés thereof. The value of these Depart- 
ment libraries varies, naturally, with the character of their contents and the facilities 
existing for their use. Mrs. Helen L. Mech. Kimball, librarian of the Treasury De- 
partment, thus describes the way in which the collection under her charge is made 
to serve the pubiic: 

‘¢ Until 1875 this library was considered only a reference library, and formed part of 
the Division of Records and Files in the Secretary’s office. The library now has two 
divisions, the circulating and the reference. The hours for giving out books to readers 
are 8to9 A. M., 12 to12.30P.M., and 4 to 5pP.M. Our greatest usefulness to others 
than officials is to the children iu the schools, whose parents or friends use the library 
for their benciit, and our best work, perhaps, is in this direction.” 


TABLE 99.—Summary, by States and geographical divistons, of free reference libraries 
supported wholly or partly by public moneys. 


amber of— Number of— 
State or Territery. | State or Territory. 
Libra- xf Libra- : 
en Volumes. eine. Volumes. 
| } 
North Atlantic Division: | | North Central Division—Con. 
in) SocueemoceoneEeeec: 2 | 67, 000 EU OS eee cere one eo are 4 62, 000 
Now Hampshire ......-.. 4 25, 520 |] Nilehbigan 2c. csce sess 3 53, 889 
Wietimnont noose meaner a. 1] 22, 730 || WWASCONSII pease ee eee = ety. 3 145, 37 
Massachusetts ...--.---.- | Tim TOL, Seni) Minnesota ..2.-..2-.su sul 2 29, 086 
Rhode dsland: s2o.sse--2e% 2 80, 000 WOW Seta e se ace ee 2 42,016 
@onnechieutscceseecseeces 2 pales NEISSO UI eee eee eS 1 36, 000 
ING WaRWOTi: . tceoacen eats: 19 | 281, 164 |. Ly aikcOtdecse sce ceecee ss sos. 1 3, 500 
ENIGIWG DIOLS CY 1c oa cniseesiaie= 1] 31, 970 ING lira Scie sea eectecie. =~ st al 28, 000 
Pennsylvania ......-.---- 10 | 97, 270 INPRIGEIS  SapermasSanoeneoee 3 64, 421 
South Atlantic Division: Western Division: 
DD Glaiwanle mecseme sl comeieicte 1 18, 000 MEOING Sars cen eases wie ce aoe 2 12, 000 
Mie had bil Ra Reeneanocooes il 70, 000 AVEV OMIT Oe ere eect ie ee 1 19, 000 
District of Columbia..... SG 1167, 202 CWoloradoneeeencctass ees 2 14, 487 
\Wilesinieh oapeecosoaoocsoge 4 57, 429 INGweMlGxico)jccesss so-c92 1 7,655 
NY GST Wabeanihe ssosescoome 1 6, 000 PATIL OM oiree ete ele eee cee nee 1 5, 000 
North Carolina.....-..--- 2 | 52, 500 Witneec toe ceccc ess cs oat bee soe Meee eee 
Soup Carolina. e. esses 4 2 | 41, 000 INGViaGaiteostceecaccms cs ee5 1 21, 000 
Gieore lamer meets sc cclecne ate 1 45, 000 aoe eeoeneneees. nae 1] 6, 000 
GR Goose ones: 3s ceemne 1 | 12, 500 Weashtimeton .-cecarsensos 1 1, 200 
South Central Division: Ore poner ss. cece seece ss 1 | 13, 000 
Kontucky......---.eeeee- 3 32, 200 California.........-...2-. | 3 70, 322 
PRGMMESSCO seine sates cieicieic te a 28, 060 = ——— 
PAA cia temece ness ccc ccsas 2 20,626 || North Atlantic Division .-.-.. 52 674, 680 
IMAISSISSI Ole e = cles t= 1 40,000 || South Atlantic Division .... 49 i, 469, 732 
HEOUISIAU deemicc sic onlce cecal 1 21,000 | South Central Division...... ale 1738, 532 
SUES S: O. 2A eee 1 6, 706 || North Central Division ..-... 27 | 577, 491 
PATE aM Sa GNe ees - oa ce eeierte 2 | 25, 000 || Western Division .......-... 14 169, 664 
North Central Division: |e 
OL OM Reece ce ene ore ce 5 79, 705 United States ...-..... 153 38, 065, 099 
dirt chia apeerreete ceo. «ecb eat 2 89, 500 
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PuBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


[Tables 101 and 102.] 


The remarks already made respecting the group of public school libraries presented 
In this chapter should be keptin mind. The table here given does not pretend to in- 
elude all the libraries of its class; most of thein are excluded by their small size ; 
many by the fact that they are included with other statistics in the tables in a pre- 
vious part of this Report; some will be found in the first table (Table 98) of this 
chapter, because they are free lending as well as free school libraries. After these 
important deductions are made, the remaining libraries are tabulated in this group. 

Among public school library laws, that of California, briefly summarized in the Re- 
port of this Bureau for 1885-86, seems to be one of the simplest and most efficacious. 
A copy of the label used to designate the books in the school libraries of this State is 
here given. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY, 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 


Dae Re . nae ee School District. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. The Librarian appointed by the Trustees shall property la- 
beland number cach book in the District Library, aud keep a eata- 
logue of the same, showing the title and number of each book. 

2. The Library shall be open for drawing and returning books 


3. Every child attending school shall be entitled to the privileges 
of the Library; but when the number of books is insufficient to 
supply ali the pupils, the Librarian shali determine tho manner 
in whieh books may be drawn. 

4. No person shall be entitled to two books from the Library at | 
the same time, and no family shall draw more than one book while 

|, other families wishing books remain unsupplicd. 

5. No person shall loan a Library book to any one out of hisown 
house, under a penalty of fifty eents for each offense. 

6. No person shall retain a book from the Library more than | 
two weeks, under a penalty of ten cents for eaeh day he may so 
retain it; and no person may draw the same book the second 
time, while any other person wishes to draw it. 

7. Any person losing or destroying a Library book shallpay the || 
eost of sueh book and a fine of fifty cents; and any person injur- | 
ing a book by marking, tearing, or unnecessarily soiling it, shall | 
| be liable to a fine of not less thau ten ceuts nor more than the 
!| eost of the book, to be determined by the Librarian. 

s. Any person refusingor neglecting to pay any penalty or fine 
shall not be allowed to draw any book from the Library, 

9. Any person, other than pupils attending, resident in the |! 
school distriet, may become entitled to the privileges of the School 
Library by the payment of an admission fee of one doilar, and a 
monthly membership of twenty-five cents. 

10. Any person resident in the district, who shall pay to the 
Trustees the sum of ten dollars, shall be entitled to a life-men:- 
bership privilege of the Library. 
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TABLE 101.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of libraries attached to pub- 
lic school systems. 


State or Territory. 


North Atlantic Division. 


iNew: am pshire si. cm<-ceessielesl|osce-c 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


eee ee 


Wonnechichtacsenes «oles ce ceeo os cee ee cieicces aan 


New York 
NIE With CLSCViemimesisics esc nicescie.c 
Pennsylvania....-. .-.-..-.-. 


South Atlantic Division. 


Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
Wiest VAESININ ccceses 3c emo 
North Carolina.......--.000.. 
South Carolina.....2.-.c2.6.4 
Georgia 
Florida 


South Central Division. 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama....... Rescues Secret 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 


See ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Number of— | 


Libra- 


ee Volumes. 


e 
soe 
oS 
> 
oS 


Number of— 


State or Territory. 


Libra- 
nical Volumes. 
North Central Division. 
OOM eens ceemeeacssc ecrcmeees 3 4, 376 
IGNGNED EY ep sooSoéheneaneeces a 3 7, 165 
NRT OUSerregetce ces < sa aciec cites 3 4,340 
IVE CHTO Snes eeere serosa tes 10 29, 755 
NVELSCONSI gees cere coccinea cies il 1, 250 
MANN ESOtA Secce es eee Seccc sco e oe ae cee eee 
IIE) Saceeheo Bacon UOobOSE SCL i 2, 650 
Ma SSOUT eee sceis coerce Zz 2, 446 
ACO LAs oe. cs Le wace. cia cae os tec = ai eee ene 
Nebraska ...--.. AACHORonSnEe 1 1, 500 
Sam SHS ccc estos tecee cts 1 | 1, 242 
i) 

Western Division. 
MoOntannscsc.seeen coc cec cone. cece | seen eee 
Wayans sae ocecosncoooos!| Saaeoosslhacse deoesee 
Colored Opasessacemccscceee ss 1 1, 500 
New MeXiCO sc. 2.00 cscs cue sc dbeensceelnecemeeemee 
2200040) 1 ee eee eee oeH Ge aan oral sere ce occcicc: 
talicicice socecs sce ceca cod So. sao cl eee cement 
INGNACE ccs. -ceescce cies cee sabheeece= sl Ceeeeeeeemee 
Wdahous ecscece wewcceceemous 1 1, 200 
ASN) Wr eemeaesecoeasey Focpenso decosococcur 
OTE CON. iiwenc ces conss secot peters cere lee eee 
Cali fornidesssecerseeeeeees ae 2 2, 500 
North Atlantic Division .--. 62 111, 136 
South Atlantic Division. -.... 2 6, 500 
South Central Division... oats. see eIeeeemeeeee ee 
North Central Division ..... 25 54, 724 
Western Division ........... 4 5, 200 
United States ......... 93 177, 560 
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LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 


FREE CORPORATE LENDING ‘LIBRARIES. 


[Tables 108 and 104.] 


The generous spirit so characteristic in Amcricans is manifest in the support of 
libraries as of schools and colleges. Many of the libraries included in the first group 
considered in this chapter might be included in this group if it were sought to show 
how many such collections depend upon the past or present bounty of our citizens 
for a part of their support. Excluding those previously classified, this group includes 
those entirely supported, so far as known to this Bureau, by private gifts, bequests, 
or endowments. 

Libraries of this class naturally preccde those supported by public moneys. It 
is quite possible to imagine the tie when they will be practically superseded in the 
older and richer parts of the land; but the time is yet very distant when their use- 
fulness in the South and West shall be gone. Im these parts of the country private 
beneficence can find no more useful object, no greater opportunity, than in the en- 
dowing of library corporations, which shall circulate good, uscful, and entertaining 
books to all persons in their neighborhood. 


TABLE 103.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of free lending libraries owned 
and supported by corporations. 


Number of— | 


Number of— 
State or Territory. ie | State or Territory. 
ibra- Libra- 
fies, Volumes. ries. | Volumes. 
1 | 
North Atlantic Division. | North Central Division. 
a 
: , x Ohigweeretreatt ccs earn eee am 6 22, 422 
Maine ...----n-- ee neen en neceee 10 39, 393 : Gees 
New Hampshiro.....---..---- 9 50, SOMME gee eens i: a 
lia GOB GIVE eee ee enor meraecrer:. 8 35, 1 
Bem et seac cee a 1G), 52, 5028 W eens aes 
Massachusetts ...-..--206---- 400) Pe S0OON Nie ee : Gees 
Rp gaeWslsnd of ce cc. scents 7 SOTO eee oe | u 1, 250 
Connecticut .....+-.0+s00see-- hea, | Ming Ost) || Fee ica alee ‘ araee 
iow? lee oe BUM OS0tAE ON ee ae ae 
Nie WarelGLSCVeececsccceccees o- a 16, 100 | D ae a. Gn ee ee aT 1 1, 300 
mennisyl valid «s+-s.---ccc.--d 31 227 Ge ceae ee eee ee 
South Atlantic Division. TOADS See eee cern ee 
MGT TeraT Ones osccccsedoococcatt 1 2, 300 Western Division. 
IN ese G00) oo eeeoeere aces 5 TSG AD NS SOM CA ie ee see eas eet ae ee 
District of Columbia......... 1 GOUOMI NY yom 22 saccces esc ud 1} 1 257 
Sai. wc-wns-0 so ose seeee 2 5.000 W Colorado .ccecacccce-- sen once 2 11, 600 
WAG) SOEs 1 ee ner corer cere Pee boa node A New MiexIG0 coi ceucecccccn<|oceeree Ue see Bae 
Nae Coobbe ease pe ceouccoos| SA aeeee) ReoEeeaceerc POSMANNT co on peer ore nec ecrE rooce ol Mecca coccoc 
SOU MM ALOMMA crs sujepece eee eee ise =. 2a: Beceeenamess TU Cet La ee ate etase wteve:cietecora'e a's clea |levcleversi steep deletes arene 
(COURIC) | a oer ese ae 1 Se OOGIN| N Ovaditeccencccsstescecesese|scnuoeet heen 
Milonid emetic ce ews ceee oo il 2Y PAO PRICEY oc coc OS ORECRCEESOOSEenGorescoad Boteacdoaaooc 
We Washing Combes conc cies ee ||naenered heer oe eee 
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ILMOISIEHS, csasdqqesmeeepoooces 2 3, 666 | orth Central Division -.... 32 129, 285 
PING Sca Sieeeereletesitiete) wicicin's cic a'cls slate 1 4,200 || Western Division ........... 8 | 20, 887 
Arkansas 
tudiam Ferritory.-...--..-=5- a | 1, 395 | Waited States. ceecce ec 241 1727, 120 
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LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 941 


LIBRARIES OF SOCIETIES, ASSOCIATIONS, AND CLUBS. 


[Tables 105 and 106.} 


The fifth group of libraries considered in this chapter is almost without parallel 
in any other country. The entire freedom of associative efforts, social, professionas, 
benevolent, and religious—inherentin the structure of American life, makes the forma- 
tion of socicties for various purposes easy, and the collection of books almost inevita- 
ble. Notable among social-benevolent associations in library wook is the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, and among those of a social-religious kind the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

The southern part of the Union, as might be expected, has more of these libraries 
than anyother kind. They are doing a great, thoagh silent, work where it is most 
needed, and deserve every encouragement, The beginnings, almost as a matter of 
course, aresmall, and the difficulties encountered often fatal; yet the fact remains 
that libraries of this kind are springing into existence in the little villages that 
sparsely dot the vast expanses of the South and the far West. 

The use of the books in libraries of this group is confined mainly to members of the 
societies with which they are connected. To a certain extent the families of these 
members have the privilege of use. In nearly all cases a courteous application for 
permission to use the books for reference meets with a cordial assent; but in general 
this group is divided from the others in this chapter by the requirement of member- 
ship in the society as a preliminary to the borrowing of its books. The following 
extract from a letter written by Mr. William H. Baxter, secretary of the Petersburg 
(Va.) Benevolent Mechanics’ Association, shows how liberally some of these associa- 
tions allow their books to be used: 

‘The library is entirely supported—all its expenses paid—by the association ; 
there are no subscribers and no fees. The library and reading-room are open daily 
from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. to all persons who comply with the few rules governing the 
use of books and periodicals. The association owns its building—‘ Mechanics’ Hall;’ 
the library room is 70 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 19 fect high; the reading-room is 
18 by 21 feet.” 


TABLE 105.—Summary, by Staies and geographical divisions, of libraries belonging to 
athe Sa liad ) guy 
societies, associations, lodges, clubs, eic. 


United States...... 341 2, 400, 334 


Number of— Number of— 
State or Territory. | Fe State or Territory. ; 
Age Volumes. Pee Volumes. 
North Atlantic Division: || North Central Division: 
ANG) epee ee eancoodarne 10 21, 702 || ODIOMBe etree trace cone ae 14 125, 194 
New Hampshire ......... 1 2,040 | Uline sce ce canes css oer fi 14, 938 
WOTTON dooscosdomenount! 4 7, 766 || THOS eis ean arec wv etecn cot 10 40, 775 
Massachusetts........... 44 383, 726 }, MiCHICa Nemec e cnc cence 6 15, 146 
Muliode Island /-7-.2..-8.- a 64, 806 || MWiiscansinee2ss<cccec al 3 9, 296 
Wonunecticnut -...22-.22-4. 8 39, 750 IMIMMESOGMe ce ceiee nce cc oer 3 10, 000 
Wei? YO Resaonncaeccesne 64 | 713, 239 AO Widieereets cry sia cc's oc afateiete 4 14, 863 
IN(GIW: JiCLSOY. marco ere as i0 | 27, 423 MUISS OUT cen ice-ce cis <= /e = eee 12 50, 812 
Penns ylVaniden sects a: 46 312, 201 alco bameee see nigeecseuer 1 1, 500 
ee =} Nelnas Kaleousss veces cere ces 4 5, 636 
South Atlantic Division: am SLSteem cee sc esi ce ene 3 6, 094 
Welawire:.....-.. same a D, 3, 585 || eee 
Mima). = 22... 12 96, 774 || Western Division: 
District of Columbia .... 5 16, 988 |) MOntan so ccc ce ers jeesec toe cnion Milan ee eee 
\Wleeah Meee net ie eneen cae 2 8 31, 347 |) WAV.OUDIN Oriaciecwinisa es ccsen| seats 2 renee ee 
Rest reel tie an oe IA er ep. eves oon we | ME IOT OOS Joe sg acces 1 | 1, 000 
North Carolina .......... 2 6, 057 || iNenvs WMiexicOkeescee eects 1 100 
South Carolina .......... 4 9, 800 PATIZONUA) cceniecc cals e seers ceric amt me a eee ee 
Geonmlaneees: ccc ese cece 3 29, 267 jWitah:.coeepeee esc oee cee 2 3, 039 
TANTO 2) age ee | 1 1, 265 Ne Vada 026: se sucess specs |-an ae eee ae 
ee MANO. eee ernccasecce ee lem. sm ete eee eae 
South Central Division: I AY AehiNStON 22.6.5 5. cceer een et ee 
ALSe MG ING KoVarereters (co: si=)ate 6 56, 824 |, ORG OW dase rece ene nce 1 1, 558 
weAMMe SS Cree cs cea oar 3 13, 305 (Calitornameemess +. eee eeee 21 298 377 
PAM Guy UM ete etelala a: ‘eles (aia oie 1 4, 30 a ———— 
INDISSIS SUD) Wee meee = oe) eer (= 2-2 ae North Atlantic Division. 194 1, 572, 653 
ILOUNGE. -osenneooenecac 3 10, 740 | South Atlantic Division. Dil 195, 033 
ARES cece cin ECE Ee ae 2 3, 660 south Central Division -. 17 93, 329 
MT GAS Sippel ea icicles aie 2 | 4,509 North Central Division.. 67 29.4, 254 
= Western Division ......- ie 305, 065 
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CORPORATE LENDING LIBRARIES OPEN TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


fTables 107 and 108.1 


Closely connected with the foregoing group, but characterized by a greater free- 
dom in conditions for the use of their contents, are subscription libraries owned by 
corporations. Theso indeed are the oldest kind of libraries for public use in this 
country, and they still outnumber those in any other group, though they do not equal 
the public lending, or pubtie reference groups in the number of their volumes. 

The libraries in this group are Hable at any moment to become free lending libra- 
ries; a generous citizen may endow one of these on condition that its books shall be 
lent without charge, or the municipality may make a grant of public moneys upon 
the sanie condition. 

The losses thus incurred are made up by the continual establishment of new libra- 
ries in new or growing centres of population Very often the new enterprise results 
from the gift of some resident who gives books or money to buy books, as a begin- 
ning. 


TABLE 107. BES mary by Siates and geographical divisions of lending libraries owned 
by corporations. 


Number of— | Number of— 


State or Territory. z., | State or Territory. ia 
ibra- ibra- 
Hee. Volumes. Bete Volumes. 
North Atlantic Division: North Central Div.—Cont’d. 
Maine.. Be ie 2a 23 63, 368 inoys.s 7. See eee ene 34 85, 079 
New Hampshire OS oe 16 59, OJ NN Ghi@an yan seeeeee eee ee 19 83, 656 
IWErment se. 2 soe. ac 10 40, 420 WEIS COMSIM GS 2 sce sinless il 22, 599 
Massachusctts -...---..-.| 45 S10 Sc. qe) # Miinesota 2s --no es eae 7 26, 535 
Rhode Island .........--.| 9 97, 794 | TO Wiis ee cis sce oe oe ee 12 60, 753 
Conmecticutmeees= sce ee 35 141,093 | NISSOLEIe ee see eee eee 10 102, 666 
Ie Waa gaq ooceeeenoer 47 395, 088 | IO WRG ce sooe coos PPP BES oc monooe 
New dJersey--..------.--- 2: 111, 551 We Db raisikcieeseycaee cnr ae 3 6, 415 
Pennsylvania .. BEES eee 54 559, 552 | IC ANSAS. ee eee 6 22,143 
South Atlantic Division: | Western Division: 
IDeIAWALG cece en acces acer ox 4 24. 390 Montana.. ... PARRA secre o 5 PP cir 
Mar yland .- env ereeieove o)tapeee se 3 24, 596 | NV youn o tees 2 Nd oe aot ee eee 
District of Columbia..... 1 2, 500 || Colorde 2 oe 2 3, 115 
WIGS IN Qe Wace on ae 4 16, 992 |} New Bexico ...-i5.2.-<~ (li -seeet 
West Virginia ......-.--- 1 2,000 || AVIZONS . 2. ce eeene cee ce celen See a} eee 
North Carolina...-..----+ a 5, 436 tall e e- foe eee si 6, 900 
South Carolina.........-- 4 23, 112 ING ada seeeeeee os eee 2 5, 283 
Geouminveemes-...-- seer +) 10 47, 635 Tdahoy pene. . ee eee 1 1, 000 
tier ee 1 4, 000 Washi (Ompeee -cee secre 1 1, 500 
South Central Division: OTegOll . 10am - Jaq ace 2 17, 113 
TCT Neg aus a oy ee 3) 17, 060 Galitormi a ts. . <2 sneer 5 103} 622 
(lm @3sc6). 4...-.--2--.. 5 | 9, 607 || 
ANE EE oe SO eee 1 5, 600 | 
IMGISSISSIP Di. a2 s50----5---- 2 5,400 | North Atlantic Division .-.. 262 1, 838, 534 
Gut Sieel < sete cee | ---+-- 4) --5--2-5-- 5 South Atlantic Division. -..- 31 "152, 661 
RY cs og oeeisin ieee Se - oa 5,500 | South Central Division...... 14 48, 107 
Pome@e@ers 8 ee--° | 5,000 | North Central Division ..--- 131 467, 076 
North Central Division: Western Division ........... 14 | 188, 533 
Civ <i, ee re 20 81, 135 | —| —_—_—_—_ 
die) ie. eo 7 26, 095 | United States ........«. 452 2, 644, 911 
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LIBRARIES WHICH ARE BUSINESS INVESTMENTS. 


tables 109 and 110.] 


The last group considered in this chapter contains circulating libraries conducted 
for the protitot their proprietors. Doubtless this listis very imperfect ; forexample, 
all but nine of the libraries mentioned are in the North Atlantic Division. 

The libraries in this group, considered as means of public culture, are almost with- 
out value; as a means of personal amusement or relaxation, generally of an innocent 
kind, they serve their purpose and fill some sort of demand. 


TABLE 109.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of circulating libraries which 
are business iivestments conducted for profit. 


} 
Number of— | Number of— 
State or Territory. 7 ! State or Territory. 
Libra- 7 Libra- 
Ties, | Volumes. | ries, | ¥ Olumes. 
North Atlantic Division. North Central Division. 
RVIc hI QM pea nes ies = SNe ele icinte eae 2, 5. C00 I} Ohio ts eeccee- ee Bee ab Wacogod lscoos Weees 5 
New Hampshire ...-....-...- 3 3, 250 | Sioa Hosea siteeetstetecite s Ad IBeebored lpecasoonadac 
WieRIMON tiene tees. cae ces ciee eee eae Scat) ESE eee err Oi) Coenen een ae eseee oes beeeo cos loasondoosocs 
Massachusetts ........-..--.- 38 94,411 }) Michigan .....0-2 co. 0. cee Mt oe eee eee eee 
Rhode Island ......---cecees:| 5 16,422 1 Wisconsin ..c...-.0. 12° sesllenee ee teen eeeeeeree 
@onnecticuts...s--c.s-- 4. = 7 18, 797 || Minnesota .........0. PS Beene SaGabGoscoce 
INES, SECT) og eae eee eee 7 14,020 | | LOsva .. 222. so 22 sec eerr cies see 1 3, 000 
INIGWeeCTSCY, cis « scic -/ee a ce wo » 4,487 | (POMIssOurl .. ce sca aetna oar 3 12, 200 
ReNNS VIVA Al sass cess eos J 1 32, 300 | Dae wis be we devee be veces opine cee s| teenie 
e@ ras a eee ees eseeaneweeseeeeer eseeeese eleweaees CF eee 
South Atlantic Division. | Kiatisi £2. .2..c0ceaesec omer if 1, 000 
Hee Sie, ae eee eee” | aa | |e Western Division. 
Maryland .........- Pees eer ae 7 
District of Columbia ........ 2 6,000 | Montana....-..-eee- ceeeeene|eneeececfeee ones nieielere 
Virginia .......-.0--2+eeeeese eee Cee 1) W YVONNE . 2c ctmsge dim ween oe eee ee pacoue? 
Bye Su UN SiIO, cos cc te sc. c5 ERs oon. --% (ee Colorado .......--+0---0+ owes 2 4, 000 
Sorin Chakobhosooocerneece 4 sonccee 4 Gnceseneeis oe Now Mexico ........-0e eee celen ecco eefonneac cee Ae 
SOUEMEC ATOM ar eetieiie rs eee se OW aicies sotWeiee wineisie cot 4 ATIZONA 22 sc ec ec cnc cusces ccc| ow cclesie- Bete seiteeeeins 
(AGO Sooneéabsobbonesooeooe NBs eetaictste tele wterete 4 Witaltvas.cc. cece cee eeleeimel tele Bp eeeecoodccoT 
IGS B cucoedncnEeCUGOSeHORooL BOSSesed Becsoaerns de Hes ace keeeetwaceee vovcoe seule cnits Set (peers c 
UG OP eter a ieretaievererecatarereheteterere BScilsanoogos | ewcace ewocce 
South Central Division. Cee aes Snes clean | , ae 
P OFCPON... 2. coe cence caceecetteceecd Ie eee eee 
IecnipitCioy) seel.ccescaetecn~ 0 - eee VA ee 7 | Califtidiia ..o0c. cb osces. ee eee 
TenneSSee.-.--0-cereee Sonn See AOC eEs e Mictmiesomee steel —_—_— = = 
MIS AING So ose os pence cccesesashenss--- ghje-scesc.-c 4p SOTt AtlaniiceOivision 2.1) 65 189, 287 
Mississippi....--.-..-------6- bere as aot ole a cleiaias cee | South Atlantic Division..... 2 6, 000 
IFOUISIAN Ace ce asec cei: | Mose sap ee conse caes South Central Division:..--01.2- +2: -)-eeeeeeeere 
(RE XAG aes cc << HED OTeHOnOueEOSE bees came Abcemaceerce || North Central Division.....- 5 16, 200 
AIRES ononnnooodddcnocnodl, Segnessc paupepescose Western Division........... 2 4, 000 
| United States .......--- 74 | 215, 487 


TABLE 110.—Detailed statistics, macaly for Los6—87 


STATISTICS 


business inrestments ane 


OF LIBRARIES. 


conducted for profit. 


97] 


, of circulating libraries which are 


{Nore.—Items respecting librarics marked with an asterisk are taken from a previous Report. ] 


State and post-ofiice. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs 
Denver 


CONNECTICUT. 


Birmingham 
Guilford 


Litchfield 
New Haven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington (F Street) ... 
Washington 


Iowa. 
KANSAS. 
Junction City...... Secnoe 
MAINE. 


Brunswick 
Portland 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
PAINS DUT gee ee a cleieieecicctet 
ANTHERS WA? 5 a506anKe eee. 


Beverly 
Boston 


Boston (697 Tremont St.) - 
Boston (9 Bromfield St.).. 


Boston 


Cr ad 


'y).| Payne & Co.’s 


Boston 


Chelsea (232 Broadway) .- 
Chelsea 
East Boston ........---- 
East Cambridge 
East Saugus 
Fall River 
Greenfield 
Gloucester 
Haverhill 


ce meee meee ee ame eese 
i ee ee 
oe 


New Bedford 

New Bedford 
Newburyport 

a Formerly i. 

¢ Care is taken to exclu 


Sr er or 


Name of library. 


| 
| 
Garstin’s Circulating . 
| Lawrene?’s Circulatin gt 


Allis’s Circulating 
Circulating Library 


Litchfield Circulating* .. 
Bartholomew’s Library -. 


| Fox’s Circulating 
Norwich Circulating 
Foote’s Roekville 


Free’s Select 
Washington Cirenulating*. 


Wolfe’s Circulating a 


Denison’s Cireulating -..-) 


Clark’s Cireulating 


Kelly’s Cirevlating 
Johbnson’s Cireulating.... 
| Wilson’s Cireulating 
Brooks’s * 
Carter’s Circulating 
Central Library 


| try Library. 
Merrill’s Circulating..... 
Mudie Library of Boston.. 
Osgood's Cireulating*.... 
Sage’s Circulating :.....- 
Cambridge Circulating... 
soy den’ s Circulating .. 
Orcutt’s Cirenlating *...- 
Marno’s Circulating *. a4. 
ie s Circulating * * 
Fast Saugus Circulating $ 
Earle's Circulating 


ete eee 


Procter Circulating 


ing. 

Coggshall’ s Circulating -. 
Congdonu’s Cir culating . ae 
Cotton’s Circulating ..... 
Bazar Circulating *.. 
Ladies’ Exchange * See 4 
Hutchinson’s Cireulating. 
Lawton’s Circulating ... 


Lunt’s Circulatinge .. 
WN. Palmer's. 


ade 


de questionable books, aud 


Loring’s Town and Coun- 


Moody’s Cireulating*. see 


‘a | Number of vol- | 


umes— 
= 
eyo Wl ee 
ei one ne) 
| ee Ws 
q » 

BE] le | se 
e | 4 aes 
1s24\|) 1,000 B....-.. 
ed S000 Rie. = 
Uigse || ee s00 eee 
197 || 1,100 Mn. 
1870 | 1,772 |.....--- 
ism} 4500) ....... 
1870 | 1,425 87 
1871 | 5,000) 300 
1270 | 1,500| 250 
1886 | 3,000 |......-. 
1883 | 3,000 |-:...... 
(p34 3,000 |....20-. 
1870 | 1,000 50 
| 1867 | 2,000 150 
1878 | 3,600| 250 
1868 | 2,450] 120 
1877 | 2,972] 280 
el 1, 000... .<. 
1868 | 2) 847 [1202007 
ae | | 4,500 | 850 
“1850 '| 16/600 sss 
1S! 5, 000\f.-....2 
1883 | 5,500 | 1,500 | 
Wed Wid, 000 fy. --_-8 
1869 | 2'200 | 460 
1874 | 2,000! 100 
Ls 2’ 600 50 
1873} 4,000 |.....2-t 
ieioMl 2 000 |\_.... 2 
eat t) 1,600 |... 2 
igso |} 1,362 |........ 
1864 | 1/290 50 
1870 | 1,000 66 
1872 | 1;200].....-.. 
| 1851 | 3,000) 300 
1872] 1,500| 150 
1868 | 1,000 0 
1868 | 3,000 1.....-.. 
1881 | 1,200! ico 
1881] 1,500 |........ 
983i} 1,000... 5 
1866 | b2. 500 | 2,006 
1876 | 3,800!) 200 
1880 | 2,000) 200 


Name of proprietor. 


Mrs. M. A. Garstin. 
HL. H. Lawrenee & Co. 


George C. Allis. 
Misses Shepard & Fow- 
1 


er. 

Anne E. Wessells. 

L. B. Bartholomew (75 
Orange Street). 

Mrs. Samuel Fox. 

James H. Myers. 

i. W. Foote. 


Miss Hale. 
Mrs. Lucey L. Hunter. 


FEF. W. Wolfe. 
C.#H. Trott & Bro. 


Madge EE. Dunning. 
Miss Helen M. Sweet. 


Edward L. Kelly. 


| Jolin Ff. Johnson. 


J. A. Wilson. 

H. F. Brooks. 

Miss H. M. Baker. 
Mrs. P. M. Mendum. 
A. K. Loring. 


C. . Merrill. 


| W. H. Halliday. 


Joseph Osgood. 

H.B. Payne. 

W.T. Sage. 

Charles W. Sever. 
H. M. Boyden. 

Miss C. F. Pruden, Jib. 
John Marno. 

Arthur W. Blake. 
Henry J. Mills. 

Eavl & Banetford. 

C. M. Moody. 

Miss H. BE. Atkinson. 
George D. Morse. 


F. P. Coggeshall. 
J.U. Congdon. 
Albert T. Cotton. 
Miss N.I'. Floyd. 
Miss C. P. Lae ste. 
H.S. Hutchinson, 
Susan Kavenagh, 
Hannah E. Lunt. 


o Sell books so as to average about 2,500. 


judgment used in giving books to children. 
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TABLE 110.—Detailed statistics, mainly for 1886-87, of circulating libraries which are 
business investments and conducted for profit—Continued. 


{ NotEe.—Items respecting libraries marked with an asterisk are taken from a previous Report. ] 


Number of vol- 
nmes— 
rS 
. g Ct , 
: a ° Ee 
State and post-oflice. Name of library. 5 on ae Name of proprictor. 
4 ‘ce 2 ee 
4 Ss mS &0 
= an i 
a q <9 | 
MASSACHUSETTS-Cont’d. | 
North Cambridge......-. Smith’s Circulating....-- 1875 | 1, 2t0 69 OO. E.. Smith. 
Pe IMOMGIY (occ oa cew = on Burbank’s Circulating -...|..... | 1,200 luv A.S. Burbank. 
Roxbury ....-..--+-.---+- Corning’s Circulation *...| 1873 | 1,800 |........ Miss FE. E, Corning. 
Somerville ............-. Circulating ees sess]. 1874) 1, 200 200 ; M. L. Yobin. 
Sonth PB OSbOM@s wesc ela cris Toll-Gate Circulating *.-..|.-...- I |S aeee ot Clarence Hallett. 
Sula ote ldiyesiaeny sec em ares « Central Circulating -..... 1867 | 1, 600 58 H. L. Goodrich. 
BrrclINGGt sara o-oss 22-5. Workers’ Circulating ....| 1874) 1,564 92 E.T. Kemp. 
Worcester (568 Main St.).| Browning Circulating....|...--.. IASG HEA cees | L. OW. Browning. 
WVOLCCSUOP 2222. . 6220s Fisher’s Circulating ..... 1870 | 3,900 100 | Charles H. Fisher. 
MISSOURI. | 
aeansas City :-...-...-.-- Fetterman Circulating * -| 1875 | 57000 Me ao veon J.C. Fetterman. 
EAA eee eaaies sa d0s oe Attwood’s Circulating * ..| 1881 | 2HO00 Wl Seer. A. W. Attwood. 
PI Oseply jecsscsn<----~-| AILON]'S® oo cneccessssc--! 1866 we 5, 2U0tsES 22 oes Theo. Altona. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE. 
Lake Village..... Sane Hnbbard’s Circulating*..| 1884 } 1,000 |........ Jobn M. Hubbard. 
Se DANOWect esse cece ecco. Richardson’s Circulating.) 1870 | 1, 050 | 100 | W. FH. Richardson. 
SN COO Ke eeer esse sce ee = - Pentagon Cirenlating....| 1875 | 1, 2u0 | 15 | Joseph Wilkins. 
New JERSEY. | 
Wamd ener esccs-c--2--5-- Felton’s Circulating’ .--.- 1870 | 3,000" 2. 725: | Mrs. L. B, Felton. 
BiZabethpererac scsi csieer Putnam Circulating...... | 1880 | 1,487 | 300. i. G. Putnam. 
New York. 
; 
ISRO OK MYM Greer s/eisc ss sca << Bedford Circulating*....| 1877 | 2,000 |......-. Miss M. Bliss. 
Clifton Springs .......... Clifton Springs Sanita- 1865 | 2,004 | 80 Lewis Bodwell. 
rium. 
Mir deejoc-52-<2=-52--.| Losie’S Circulating.......$) 1884 ]) 1,000 27. J. M. Losie. 
Greenwich..-...--.-..-.- Greenwich Cirenlating.... 1877 | 1, 362 0 George EK. Dorr. 
Highland Falls .......--. Morgan Circulating.----. 1874} 1,182 101 | E.S. Randell. 
NATTA WANES. occ02 ose es Howland Circulating ..... | 1872 | 4, 987 113 | Joseph M. Badean. 
Wellesville .......-.-.--- Wellesville Circulating* .-| 1868 | 1,485 |........ Henry L. Jones. 
PENNSYLVANIA. | | 
Philadelphia (111 S. 11th | Wilson’s Circulating ..... | 1875 |a22, 300 | 11, 700 | W. C. Wilson. 
Street). | 
RHODE ISLAND. : 
IVS WiOTH wcceecccee< ce cae ‘Ward's Circulating ....-.. 1875 | 1,500 167 | Remington Ward. 
IBLOWICGNCE seceece ccs « « PATE OLGES Ahem ce oe se ctseees TBS | eo nec S.C. Arnold. 
Providence ......--..---. DAN ISU St teres aioe cele re eae ste 1849. 996; OOO 2.456 Albert F. Davis. 
rovidenes ...2-2-.¢..-24 (GRESOU er acess os cee Diss (ees, 500 eo. . 2 Harry Gregory. 
WY GER oS aceon ea eeemoe Ware’s Circulating......- S577 teed 0.0 0) Weretersr ete oe Paul Ware. 


@ Including branches. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


The following list of educational periodicals represents such as are on file in the 
library of the Office, and such as are found useful in making up the Annual Report. 
Some in the list, no doubt, have suspended publication. There is no way at the dis- 
posal of the Office of finding out when many of these periodicals began or when they 
ceased publication. : 


The table is intended to give a brief description of these publications, 
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Place of publication. 


I.—UNITED STATES. 


Birmingham, Ala 
Collinsville, Ala 
Huntsville, Ala 
Hunteaville, Ala........... 
Little Rock, Ark 
Marysville, Cal 
San Francisco, Cal 
San Francisco, Cal 
Denver, Colo 
Hartford, Conn 
Blunt, Dak 
Grand Forks, Dak 
Bloomington, 11 
Chicago, I] 


Chicago, Ill, and New 
York, N. Y. 


| A 
| 


=] Blots News . 


EDUCATION REPORT, 1 


886-87. 


TABLE 103.—Statistics of educa- 


d 


Principal title. 


w 


Southern Journal of Education 
Educational Advocate 


ee a a ey 
Se ee er ey 
ee a ee ee | 
eee at eee 


American ee of Education .- * 
Dakota School Journal 


Tecacher’s Institute and Practical 
Teacher. 


Springfield and Peoria, Ill.| National Educator....-.........-...! 
Vaylorville, 1 ......---. Christian County School News ..... 
indianapolis, Ind ........- Educational Weekly......:.00s<.0+ 
| 
Tadianapolis, Ind......... Indiana School Journal............. | 
Moatchell Ind eee. .<cc---0- Bouma) QUA rCCT Ly acces wee cece a te | 
Des Moines, Iowa .......- Northwestern Journal of Education. 
Dubuque, Iowa........-.-. Normal NMonthilye-cce seceeceee secs: 
EMcowKuk, Lowa -.<.+0....+- Central school Journal ......-2-2-¢ 
mea ae and Topeka, | Western School Journal ............ 
ans. 
Wouiswille, Ky........--.+ Hducatronall@ourantas-. cesses cees: 
Wew Orleans, La ......... Journal of Education ..........-..-. 
New Orleans, La ......... Progressive Teacher...........-----; 
Baltimore, Md............ Me Educator. -...::-s.ccosse 0 , 
Boston, Mass .........-.-. An ericaneheachGroasseemecssn se stn 
Boston, Mass., and Lon- | Common School Educator........... 
don, England. 
iBostomumNiass: 22. secs COCA TIOU Go 15 ere a ee eres 
Boston, Mass., and Chi- | New England Journal of Education 
cazo, Lil 
Woston, Mass - cscs... -. oe POO ERE CLUUC AU OL = aye ieee setae ayy 
South Lancaster, Mass ...| True Educator ..............--.---. 
Mancino Wicneess sce. . cee) pscnool Moderator......--.-.-- +444 
Minneapolis, Minn .......| School Education -...-.....--..---.- 
Jefferson City, Mo........ Nissoul school Joulrmal essces ses see 
Sie, JGOIe, WS) Coasanee anor American Journal of Education ..-.. 
iteGOUISSNUO moc. e- cae} | Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schul- 
| blatt. 
Omaha, Nebr. ...-....-.... Nebraska Mute Journal ............ 
Santee Agency, Nebr...-. Nodal, (OME pea ensene aoe caaercopdoos 
HG EMUO Ms IN Ue co aterescic cen < ete MIST OT SOMO eters is cic.ce = ee a creel e eee ete 
IN(GnvaOLK, Nepa.--.----e-) Deaf Mute’s Journal... -2.2 .- 2225-54-34 
ION? SEOs ING O Geeeesooee Penman’s Journal and Teacher's 
Guide. 
ING WaROLKaeNe es ancl §| school dounnall.......-.cese- oe: 
Chicago, ill. 
New York, Nee Vee eetn eet. AWords and mvyWiennolis.-.- eee eeeee ee 
Rochester, N. Y.........- BduenkwonueGazette.-.cssesseeeeee 
Syracuse, Nee. ow The PROOUIENIY cep eeEReRP manatee do at 
SNEACMSCMNE Mi... sss ca- ~ Mire se hnoolemtilletin) 22ers 
Wilmington, N.C ........ HM be sa MEO sbaee Sosageces 
PET OU ONG: ae .ce acre aan~ abe Ohio Educational Monthly and Na- 
| tional Teacher. 


| State Normal School 


| Charles C. Ramsey 
| Henry R. Pattengill 


Geor LG A. Bason 


Name of editor. 


H. P. Burruss ...25-see2 ose eee 
Douglas Allen 
J.A, B. Lovett 


Josiah HW. Shinn 
Budget Publishing Company 
Eduesational Publishing Company... 
Albert Lyser . 
Aaron Gove. ...-. 
Henry Barnard ,..../0. 000 eeee see 
Henry Hoffman 
A. R. Griffith 
Gcorge P. Brown 
E. O. Vaile 


woe seeeee 


Amos M. Kellogg and Jerome Allen 


Jeriah Bonham 
C. M. Parker 
J. M. Oleott 


WHA. Bell c.c cscs ccc 
Vs miciaee and E. F. Suther- 
and. 
Ella A. Hamilton 
George W. Jones ..--2-- eee eee eee 
Lydia G. Howell and George E. 
Marshall. 
R. W. Turner 


i. U. Carothers ..<...s.c-s ese 
W.O. Rowers... ...-.2.2cscees ee eee 
Mrs. Mf. H. Williams 
Centenary Biblical Institnte 
A.E. Winship ana W. E. Sheldon... 
William A. Mowry 


Willliam A. Mowry 
A. IK. Winship 


Educational Publishing Company .. 


Sanford Niles. .00..2 22 cose eee 
J. L. Halloway 
J... Merwin (222 
Peutscl e Kv. -Luth. Syriode yon Mis- 
soari, Ohio, und andere Staaten. 

Tnstitute for ‘Deat-Maut Seeees eg aes 
Alfred L. Riggs 
Francis B. Lee 
E. A. llodgson 

LD. 'T. Ames 2. 52csn co. sos oe eee 


E. L. Kelloggs & Co 


George F. Pentecost 
Alvin P. Chapin 


(Ci W. Bardeen Ee cos 
Viliston Normal Sie 
Satnuell Hindleyee. - 22 sess 


STATISTICS 


tional periodicals for 1886-87, 


| 


Date of first 


issue. 
4 

Mar., 1885 
= ise 
July, 1885 | 

ec., 1885 
Jan., 1884 

ay, 1887 
Feb. 1887 
Mar., 1877 
May, 1885 
Aug., 1855 
Jan., 1885 
Oct., 1886 
Jan., 1881 
Jan., 1881 
—, 1887 
Jan., 1884 
June, 1887 
July, 1883 
Jan, 1856 
—, 1882 
—, 1885 
Aug., 1877 
—_, 1876 
Feb., 1885 

(n. 8.) 

June, 1884 

pr., 1879 
Feb., 1886 
Oct., 1886 
Sept., 1883 
Jan., 1887 
Sept., 1880 
Jan., 1875 
—, 1834 
Apr., 1884 
Sept., 1880 
Dec., 1881 
Oct., 1883 
Mar., 1883. 
Dec., 1885 
me eeeie soiree te 
—, 1871 
—, 1885 
Jan., 1885 
Feb., 1886 
Sept., 1874 
Jan., 1881 
Jan., 1860 


3. 
No. of S ep 
volumein, 3% 
June, 1887.) sg o 
: E z 
SS 
= 
& GS 
, iy Aa 
2) July 
2 { July 
b. Eee * fay a 
1} Feb... 
i> 3} May ..| 
| ae 1| Oct... 
6 Sept 
7) Jan 
9 | Sept 
3 | Jan 
1 | June 
32 | Jan 
6 | Feb 
| 
ie 10) Aug .. 
10. Jan 
3 Dec.. 
. 4 | June 
9 | Mar ..| 
2) Feb 
1 | Oct ..-] 
4 (n. 3.) | Sept 
1 {| Jan 
7 | Jan 
26 | June 
3 Jan 
2 Sept | 
falesept s 
6 | Jan 
4} Oct 
20 | Jan- 
22 
14 Jan 
(4n.8.) Jan 
2) Nov 
16 Jan 
11 | Jan... 
33 | Jan 
3] Jan.. 
3 | Jan.. 
2| Feb.. 
13 | Sept - 
7 i 36 | Jan... 


OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


No. of volumes i 


in year. 


ey 


ee ee | 


— 


a Ce ee 


De Bee eee BS Rep ee DpH 


! 
How often 
published. 


4 Beer 
Semi-mo.. | 


aeseeane 


Semi-mo .. 


sceesee 


JT5 


nr i pe, 


Price per 


MATE 
ee Remarks 


9 £90 


> 
oo 


Suspended. 
| Suspended. 


As School-master to Juno, 1884, 
when it took the present title. 

In October, 1885, Practical Teacher 
and Teachers’ Institute united; — 
ten numbers in volume. 


pe eicleese. te  ee p 
on 
oe 


November 12, 1885, united with N. 
E. Journal of Education. 


o inh 
= 
S 


Successor to Educationist. 


sal aad 
Ne 
es SS 


Ten numbers in volume, 


FN eas, cr asses 
= 
= 


Bi-monthly till January, 1886. 

Consolidation of Massachusetts 
Teacher, Khode Island School- 
master, Comnion School Journal, 
and College Courant. 


bo 
ao 
Oo 


Weekly till end of vol. 5. 


me eb wee be 
o 
S 


Ten numbers in volume. 


School year. 


.60 | 10 numbers in volume. 
. 00 | 10 numbers in volume. 
. 00 | 
1.50 | Ohio Journal of Education, vols. 
1-8 (1852-59). Ohio Educational 
Monthly and National Teacher, 
vols. 9-24 0. s. (1860-75) ; 1-16 n. 3. 
(1860-75); 1-7 3d s, (1876-82) ; 
25-36 0. 8, (1876--87). 


Ht 
1 
2 
1. 50 
1 
1 
1 
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4 TABLE 103.—Statistics of educational 


OC TS eR, NLR Ae ee HD enssnin  m 


Place of publication. Principai title. Name of editor. 


a 2 3 
I.—UNITED STATES—con- . 
tinued. 

Cincinnati, Oltio........-. The Florida Chautanqua -..........-. A. H. Gillet and J. L. Shearer ....... 

Columbus, Obio ..........| The Mnte’s Chronicle. ..-...----.a-- Ohio Institute for Deaf Mutes.....-. 

hindley Oni... 5..<-.---- The Educational Leader ...........- Woolfington, Oller & Winbigler .... 

Mount Washington, Ohio | Public School Journal..........004- Public School Journal Company .... 

Allentown, Pa....---....- National Educator.......-....---..- A. R. Horne ......----e eee eee eee 

Germantown, Pa ......... pEhostudentemresccsc.ccl oo cee sae Martha H. Garrettand Isaac M. Cox. 

Ganicastenkvesesm<ci cs <> Pennsylvania School Journal .......| E. E. Higbee ........c0 seen. . eee 

Mieavillle PE leeesseies sees The Chautauquan ....--.---.-+.--0- Theo. F. Flood ......2. 2. 

me iladel pia, Pa... ...<6- 0 Die IndigavGr- =. <=0.0c-<0sc0nsece=e: R. Morris Smith .....2.05-- ses 

Hhlladelplia, Pa ..-...-.- PENG PEACH EPs... 4 cae sae nen ~ acces ote Eldridge Brothers .....--seeseeeeeen 

BYCO omy ae Sec eeieis ee a's cre < RR eWOunGaiN cece ees ccs ce ose cleo W, H. Shelley ...s«n0asc soe eee 

Columbus, $. C ........--. Curolina Téacher.............0085-- W.UL. Bell. : 22.222 02.2 coeee eee 

Chattanooga, Tenn ......- he Gucator sss. - cies s ase eee Jeremiah Behm.......----s-0cces-e- 

Nashville, Venir .....-... Goodiiditertions 22) se seis erinereeieer Price & Goodiiian....-.-222-.0eemee 

Nashville, Tenn ........--}| Southwestern Journal of Education.| W. R. Garrett and J. L. Lampson.... 

Houston and Dallas, Tex .| Toxas School Journal.......-....... Texas Educational Publishing Co .. 

Brattleborough, Vt.....-. The Woinan’s Magazine ..... SOHeOnE Esther T. House...25.ceesse eee 

eMexandria, Va-...c------ ENCACEMY OULNAL eee. c eseeseies cee St. John’s Academy -..--.. sesame 

otro, Weisnooooadoesde Southern Workman ............---- S.C. Armstrong, H. W. Ludlow, M. 
F. Armstrong. 

Richmond, Va... -2--sss~-- Edneational Journal of Virginia....; William F, Fox ....2..cccee eee cnenes 

Morgantown, W. Va...... West Virginia School Journal ...... Benjamin S. Morgan.....--.-e2see" 

Wisalignm, WG) gasnee sosoes Wisconsin Jonrnal of Education....| J. W. Stearns ........--ccccececeanes 

Milwaukee, Wis......--.. Erziehungs-Blitter ..-....---..c00e- Maximilian Grossmann.........--.. 

Washington, D.C .....--. American Annals of the Deaf....... B.A. Fay ..c0vsecsccsseet eee eee eeee 

1I.— BRITISH EMPIRE, 
Montreal, Canada ........ Educational Record of the Province |...... sie leiulsiele eieiciovelaiale(nsieeeteeeets seco 
of Quebec. 

‘Toronto, Canada ......... Canada School Journal... .c02s2eccec\os0 cece oe ece ce see eee eee Ree eee 

London, England......... Edneational Times ..........-eeee0- Organ of College of Preceptors..... 

London, England .--..-... Hiducationalwerecordeeneescscmiecestate Greer of Britishgind Foreign School 
society. 

London, England ......... Journ alloted i eationyaee mae asl | eee eee ee PPR cmos. cocccs 

London, England .-..-..... | Quarterly Circular..... BABB USA EOoDC Organ of National Unionof Element- 

ary Teachers. 

London, England........ School Board Chronicle..........--. Organ tor the School Boards........ 

London, England ..--..--. The Indian Magazine ..........---. Organ of National Indian Associa- 
tion. 

London, Encland ......... The School-master......-..-. oovedec|coscescoesevcecees shee eee eene ees 

pole church, New Zes- | New Zealand School-master ......-.|.....2-. cc0senceoo- ssc eelencceeererr 

land. 
Edinburgh, Scotland...... The Educational News ....--.-.---- | Organ of the Educational Institute 
| of Scotland. 
Ill.—OTHER FOREIGN. | 
Vienna, Anstria.......-- Freie pidagogische Blatter ......... | A. Chr. Jessen «<2 csseseeeeeeeee 
Brussels, Beigium .--.-.-. Bulletin du Ministére de l’'Intérieur ; Ministére de l’Intérieur et de 1In- 
et de l' Instruction Publique. struction Publiqne. 
Brussels, Belgium ........! Magasin des Jenx et Travaux In- | Tedesco Fréres (Lruxelles, Paris, 


structifs pour Gargons et Fillettes. Généve). 


Brussels, Belgium ........ CV Atb ell oper ea\ares o/s iaie clelsicicsssisisisemeeiers Th. Braun <2. -22.6.25. seeeeceeereee is 

Brussels, Belgium.......- 108) JPIRYARES, canaaoonoccedcqscouccagse Seats Centrale des Institutear 
| elges. 

Copenhagen, Denmark ...| Vor Ungdom .........- ab oooboocanes H. Trier and PB. Voss.--.------.0208 

Bordeaux, France ......-. Le Moniteur dn Jeune Ago ......... Mme. Bellier (Marie Klecker).....-.- 


Paris, France. ......-..---| Bulletin Administratifdu Ministére | Ministére de Instruction Publique. 
de l’'Instruction Pubhque. 


Paris, France. ..-.2...00+- Journal d’Education Populairo -.... Société pour ]'Instruction Elémen- 
taire. 

IZATISWERLATICOmicciose «else te | L'Education Nationale....-.....-..- Alcide Picard and Kaan.........-.-. 

PaniswHranCe. ec... css. Meglons trite Wier s = sie eelateiareteeise er A. VeSSI0b 05.5... 2 2 eee eee eeeee 

IEPYOIG), JPRS) esaeoe ceases L’Instruction Publique........--..- J. Guiett ..42 02s. we cee eee eee 

JesyOR) INES cooobocooKKe Manoel Général de I'Instruction | Ch. Defodon ........2c-eccereeeen-e- 


Primaire. ' 


STATISTICS 


periodicals for 1886-87—Continued. 


oS . 
ae 
No. of S30 
2 ayer tits volumein | £3 
: June, 1887.| po 
© F 
a 
ee 
4 5 6 
Jan, 1886 || sale Ae 
socoadocan, gt 19 | Sept. 
Nov., 1886 1| Nov: 
Jan., 1886 21, Jan-. 
—, 1860 28) Apres. 
Sept., 1880 71 Oct.. 
Jan., 1852 35 | July 
Oct., 1881 7 | Oct 
Sept., 1881 6 | Oct 
sede, — cc) 4| Sept .. 
Jan, 1885 3 | Jan.. 
9010., JERS eooscaareecal eee mer 
June, 1887 1 | June 
Mar., 1883 5 | Mar 
Jan., 1883 5 (n.s.) | Jan... 
Bessie cis ease 10 | Sept 
soneonoemadeae 18 | Oct 
—, 1872 16 | Jan.. 
Jan., 1870 18 | Jan.. 
Nov., 1881 6 {| Jan... 
Apr., 1871 17 | Jan... 
scceun snes 17 | Oct 
——, 1848 82 | Jan... 
Jan., 1881 7 {| Jan.. 
dan., 1885 3 | Jan.. 
naodos saodeaes 40 | Jan.. 
Breeyense cies sass 13 | Oct 
Jan., 1879 9j| Jan.. 
Oct., 1886 1] Oct 
ancocheoCeree 87 | Jan-.. 
Jan., 1871 17 | Jan 
Jan., 1872 31 | Jan.. 
cososbanuaneee 6] Aug.. 
Jan, 1876 12 | Jan 
Jan. 1, 1867 21 year | Jan.. 
sao RO eS oer _f year 
Oct. 1,1882 | 7th series | Oct 
—, 1855 33 yoar | Mar . 
Jan. 1, 1861 27 year | Jan.. 
Jan. 1,180] ~ 8 year | Jan... 
—, 1850 40 vol. | Jan. & 
July 
—, 1815 72 year | Jan.. 
Jan. 41,1887 lyear | Jan 
Oct. 20, 1886 Lyear | Oct 
' 1872 16 year | Jan 
Nov., 1832 | 23d vol., | Jan... 


5th series. 


OF EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. 


: 
el 
as 
s © | How often | Price per | 
a 5 pablished.| annum. } 
oe 
nO 
pa 
7 8 HORI 
j 
i 
LM. cerecen $0. 50 | 
gE 2c eee 1. 00 
aL MEM oc neeieer .50 
IED... ose 1.00 
1 | Semi-mo.. 5 Fi 
1 1) eee oe 1.00 
ATW WED cecrereevers= 1. 60 
DK ND 2 eee eee 1. 59 
aD.) (es ee aes OU 
AMY GNU... oer . ot 
TU | (PEE es a 1. 00 
1 Me cece 1.25 
PANE Oo oor o fei) 
aD | Me ere . a0 
de || Meceeeeee ec : 1. 00 
el Viena, 1. 50 
TU Bat een ey 1. 00 
al | Nee eee 725 
a Vi aerate 1.00 } 
OU 2s eres 1.00 
VG VE Seca 1. 00 
pal pal Dee aeaee 100 | 
Bear Ren Ramee a Bw 
AL. Seeenee 2. 00 | 
1b Row ea aeareran 1. 00 
1 | Semi-mo . 2. 00 
| ikem. 78. 0d. 
ies (6 Serre Orne: 7s. 8d. 
1 | 1 Eee eee 6s. 6d. 
50.4 Aare (CO) Secemeeee 6d. 
OUD ING seen: 15s. 0d. 
LN Sine ee 5s. 0d 
Ol WN ence nee 4s. 4d 
at BRE cee ieee 6s. Gd. 
aU AW ee sees Gs. 6d. 
1 | Wisc eeeen 10 mk. 
AS eae | Bs Reese me 15 fr 
} 
| 
DENY coeeseee 6 fr. 
TDR 2 esteneree 5.26 fr, 
a4 | Bi-mo..... § crowns 
1 |) Semi-mo 8 fr. 
A Ree acne « Gy ie, | 
j 
fl Wace RA 5 fr. | 
; 
ees iw 224 ot. | 
LM Bere 6.50 fr. 
E 1 RD feces 18 fr. 
a NEV Wa gee oe oc! 6 fr. 


977 


Remarks. 


16 


Succossor to Vis-a- Vis. 


11 numbers in volume. 
10 numbers in volume, 
School year. 

10 numbers in volume. 


Suspended, 


Saceessor to Journal of National In- 
dian Association. 
Supplement extra. 


Established in, 1832 as Journal 
Froebe: des Keoles Belges, then 
changed in 1884 to Journal des 
Jeux et Ouvrages. In 1887 again 
changed to its present title. 


Appears every twoor three meutha. 


a The price given is the annual subscription in the country where published. 
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Place of publication. Principal title. Namo of editor. 
i | 2 rs) 
III —FOREIGN—cont'd, 
NEAT Sw C Osea ee eae + Recueil dese Lois ef Actes de Vin: |..22-s.co.c2-e eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 
struction Publique, 
patie, PLiNCO,, osasa sass Revue Internationale de ?Enseigne- | Edmond Dreyfas-Brisac ............ 
ment. 
JPRVON, MANNE coco saaaaae Revue Pédagogique..... Ronco oEsats Afusée Pédarcocique . 2... -eeeeee 
Berlin, Germany ......... Wontralblatty . css: </ccocere ee ete ee Ministerium der geistlichen Unter- 
vichts und Medizinal-Angelegen- 
heiten. 
Berlin, Germany ......... | Deutsche Schulgesetz-Sammlung ...] R. Schillmann .....-..-....-.2e0see- 
Berlin, Germany -..,..... | Die Lehrerin in Schule und Haus. ..| Marie Loeper-Housselle............. 
Berlin, Germany ....-.... Piilagogigche Zeitung\...-.0-0<.--6: Berlin Lehrerverein .......-.2.ae ae 
Cassel, Germany --.----... Erziehung der Gegenwart ....-....4) G. Witmer ........ceeeeee= seen 
Frankfo rt-on-the-Main, | Rheinische Blatter .......-....-.... Richard Wohlers. - <n seecesce sees 
Gormany. 
Gotha, Germany ........- |) Pidagogigehe Blatter ...-...s2.5--8 G. Schoppa €.....00s--cese cae eee 
Leipsic, Germany.... --.- Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerzeitung-| Moritz Kleinert...........22...5.--- 
Leipsic, Germany ........ Wopneligwes seccs ose. Fe eee ea aee as Cail Pilg.2oee a. csc cr ooeeeeeernentne 
Leipsic, Germany .....-.-. Paedagogium .......-.0-0.ss-00----- Kriedrich Dittes -o2c6esseeeeeee ate 
Leipsic, Germany ........ Zeitung tir das héhcre Unterrichts- H. As Weiske ......<<cesmessss =n 
wesen. | 
Munich, Germany........ OR UONNOM I... <ciccinnin cones cepeee a Society of samie name .25---- sees 
Pcamlealy oc <.0c5--aenn follettino Utncialoe.:..2.-6.-.seee 2. Ministero della Publica Istruzione.. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands.) Het Nieuwe Schoolblad........,.... J. Versluys --- ecceee =e eee eeeee 
MMiacnid eS palm seca. 2 | Boletin de la Institucion Libre de | Institucion Libre de Ensefianza-..-.. 
: Ensefianza. 
Halmstad, Sweden........ Pedagogisk Tidskrift .............-. | HH. FPotdiult ......--o26 cee teen 
Bern, Switzerland .......- PS) OT POM GMs ken cence sleet e etios ete Nps cle-eus ssidie.v a bisieoe eo 6 oie ie ec eee 
Frauenteld, Switzerland..) Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung...... | Hl. Wettstein und H. R. Riiegg ...... 
Solothurn, Switzerland. ..| Der Fortbildungsschiiler............ | Solothurn Lehrinittelkommission -.. 
Zurich, Switzerland ...... Schweizorisches Schularchiv ...-... Hunziker, Schurter, und Stifel ...... 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


San José, Costa Rica ..... ISL OW ESIR eaacocBbodcnqssnocesocuEeT: Pio Viquez .-..-- eee eee 
San José, Costa Rica ..... a MS OUWBINGA. oie cienalee a ese ese. ouan HW. Merraz, director 7----eeeeers 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


Buenos Ayres, Argentine | El Monitor de la Educacion Comun.| Comision Nacional de Educacion -.. 
Republic. 


i 
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3./2 
eg a 
No. of am | 4 eI ¢ P 
| Date of first ee saw | © | How often rice per eee 
issue, eee ee | “ m published. | annum, a Remarks, 
LU oO - 
ists WE 
| F |4 
A & | & a 8 9 10 
| 
—, 1817 40 year | Jan... |) NV eters 6 fr. 
1, 1881 7 year | Jan. & 2 OME eeaeenee 24 fr 
July. 
1878 | 10 vol.(n. s)) Jan. & | Pra IO aero 12 fr 
July. 
FOB OOF see swwsr|suueae serene Jan. il ht emamee ae Tmk, 
1, 1872 16 year | Jan... I | OW. eeeee 10 mk. 
1884 3 year | Oct... 1 | Semi-mo.. 5mk. | From October, 1886, published in 
Gera aud Leipsic. 
1, 1872 16 year | Jan.. SC VOR pra tecte 7Tmk. 
acne 15 year | Jan... | ME eee 4 mk. 
1827 6l year | Jan... 1} Bimo- vee, 8 mk, 
1872 Moeolemmgian i) 91 | Bemo.....|eeen-e. =. 
1, 1846 39 year | Jan I WY Goscese: 8 mk. 
sSanceae memes CP ATOIR! panied D lee ic eayeererarete ce 4,50 mk 
1, 1878 9 year | Oct i | QWil aaseaaae 9 mk. 
it aa eee ® 16 year | Jan aA! eee 8 mk. 
1883 5 year | Jan Wa) | ako Mase 3.60 mk. 
1874 13 vol. | Jan aly [0c eee eas ie eee ee 
JoonGdsecenee. 5 year | Jan UMW Bose ens 6 fi. 
1877 | 11 year | Jan 1‘| Semi-mo 10 pesetas 
1865 | 22 year | Jan.. WM | We GSonoone 6.50 crowns 
1, 1880 8 year | Jan.. ENE: To aerate O8e 1.50 fr. 
1, 1856 32 year | Jan.. UT W Scenes B ane, 
iL. . e eae [eae ae lew dolls deo ne salen ce 1fr, | Ten numbers each winter. 
1, 1880 8 vol. | Jan UIP EME Seow c ce Onn 
Sept. 15, 1885 DEViCAT Wires «tte: 1 | Semi-mo . $4. 00 
—, 1872 VOL ME fas es a Remce eth ENL, cane anc 3. 00 
= ee pes a WE oesoees 4sgonoocHoess 


Sept., 1881 | 8 year 


@ The price given-is the anuual subscription in the country where published. 


CHAPTER XX. 


EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Elementary education in London—Agricultural education in France—Trade and industrial schools in 
Switzerland—A merican colleges in Asia Minor—Education in the Argentine Republic—Remarks on 
the tables—Comparative statistics of education in foreign countries (Table 111)—Ratio of school en- 
rolment to total population, etc., in foreign countries (Table 112). 


REPORT UPON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN LONDON FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING LADY-DAY (MARCI 25, 1887). 


The following information is derived from the report of Rev. Joseph R. Diggle, 
chairman of the school board for London, and from the reports of the several com- 
mittees of the board : 


Estimated population of London.....-....- BPR EA Sp pe pcr Coon Cnem rs crcnmecrcasccsscussdes > coo 4,217, 877 
SCMOolepOPUlLALIG Mt (SatOvl 3) meme ce cs else cielesic'a\eicle\a/ein afalwlelesleleleee seis eretelaletareieleemtsteretste Poo ddc0s00¢ a761, 826 
Above 13 but not exempt... ccccceccccccccccces Sleieletsietesieietoere siete eeiciaciciciesiee siosicie ci cinicleeeis c 34, OSL 
Total eseeeeceae SRBESSTSTSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSSTSSSSSSSSSSPCSTSSESETSSSFTSFSFsetFeeeseseestesetseoveeeaus 785, 907 
Accommodation in board schools...........- Bog enaoree mnecodnuddodasandccosdcddc Seae neces 397, 117 
Voluntary schools.......-..cece coodconadHaS So6Q06n6 elajele clewie a ceitnielefeleeieisitersieiets ppodoounUCAKeaS 260, 270 
Total seoeaeeasceee eeeuseeusencoe Seeevesseaseuosseuscese eecoee ecuvssces weeeconecece @Sececeuvrevecae 657, 387 
Average enrolment in board schools....... socoStacoDoocoODdC ieeogadouheccde we cisisensiseteeineneee 408, : 357 
Average enrolment in voluntary schools ....-..ccccecccccecese See note 06sec 208, 986 
Total average enrolment in state-aided schools ....ceeceereeeeee Repdoscscosss sooccceeen 617, 313 
Average attendance in board schools... ....+-0-----2+--eeeee- eee Saeesee =e eeeree meee / eee 319, 443 
Average attendance in voluntary schools...... SHOaeO GnOnEncdosadouCEGuOdORCCOCOS ecicemoree 165, 099 
Motaleceeets oem nceses east lcbeivesecnacseeecnene ee enemas ican eee tees 4845523 
Percentage of average attendance on average enrolment: a > 
IBV ATAESCHOOlS sec eee cc crosisc cnc emacs ceies oclereleleieeis sleieeete elalelalelelelelelaetetataisteteteersirs 78.2 
Voluntary schools......essse-ceseessecceeeece oes wesccesowsnenese Cia Secale eee ere ole eee 79. 0 

TO ta leveteemiatecleicieiiccisiccicicicicisia's sin'=\taiwia'a @eeeeeceaaerve @eGceecesceeeeevreseoeeseecesaoeeeeaeeseouvetunacaesece 74, 


The reports, mentioned as the sources of information, do not give further particu- 
lars relative to voluntary schools. From the report of the committee of council on 
education for the year ending August 31, 1886, it appears that the entire teaching 
staff for state-aided elementary schools in London was 11,392. 

The remaining particulars here given must be understood as relating solely to the 
397 board schools. 

TEACHING STAFF. 


Number of head-masters. .-.. eataleclcioie eels oieiain tare eielateleyst cleloinieiatelo nieleferetaiaisieletetsteteietsetatete aero éscleacen MOG 
Number of head-mistresses ..2-0. seco ce cow cce cece ee cect es ween ne cree cer eer es teascceaes cwieecleleeeeee 729 
Total number head-teachers. ......-cccecccscccccescccessccccsccecssnes wsvieneececoameeeeene 1, 102 
Number of assistant Masters ..... cece. cece ee coc cee ere c cc cccccecccseccns as deal eae ocesen cece 1,812 
Number of assistant mistresseS....-.ceeeseces siewiecie BosocueoS ROREEOnoSS0 000000 606 BERerenooobosc: 3, 559 
GMO) aGasoosooonacuoooGUedUDGcoSoUdG Pelee se eeivisiaissisialeinie inlets aieisainieialelersiefeteietststeristetetetetelsretetetetsrereatate 5, 371 


aOf the elementary school class, which includes six-sevenths of the populztion. 
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The results of the inspectors’ examinations suow that the teaching of elementary 
subjects has reached the bighest point yet attained. The percentages of passes were 
as follows: arithmetic, 37.3; writing, 90.6; reading, 95.7. 

With respect to other subjects, Chairman Diggle says: “There is a space of time 
daily set apart for the purpose of teaching the children, through Bible lessons, the es- 
sential principles upon which right conduct depends. In every school the children are 
tanght to sing, and to sing by note. By means of extension exercises and drill, not 
only is the physical well-being of the children promoted, but those habits of disci- 
pline and obedience are formed, some of the results of which were observed Jast June 
in the admirable bearing and conduct of the children até the jubilee féte in Hyde — 
Park. Throughout the boys’ departments the boys are taught drawing, whilst needle- 
work is similarly taught in the girls’ departments. All the children take English as 
a class subject, which means that a certain amount of repetition is learnt, and a 
simple knowledge of English grammar is acquired. 

‘‘ Practically, all the boys are tanght geography, whilst it is taught to about only 
10 per cent. of the girls. On the other hand, more than 9,000, or about 11 per cent., 
of the girls acquired some knowledge of practical cookery. History, which as a class 
subject is still undefined in the education code, and of which the systematized 
course is left wholly to the discretion of Her Majesty’s inspector and the school 
teacher, is, I regret to notice, only taught systematically to 3,400 boys and 600 girls. 
This shows a slight increase in the number of girls as compared with the previous 
year, but a decrease of 1,000 in the number of boys. Of the children eligible to be 
examined in specific subjects, exclusive of cookery, about 40 per cent. of the boys 
and 20 per cent. of the girls were presented and passed. The principal subjects in 
which the boys were presented were algebra (3,327 passes) and animal physiology 
(4,764 passes). ‘These snbjects account for 8,000 out of 11,000 passes. There were 
only 413 passes in French, of which 257 were from one division. 

‘“‘The girls were almost whellv presented for examination in domestic economy, 
which subject accounts for 4,300 out of 4,500 passes,” 

He observes, farther, that ‘‘ The great danger which apparently threatens the steady 
progress of elementary education is the pressure which is constantly being exerted to 
render obligatory additionai subjects of instruction, without reference to the varying 
circumstances of the children or the settled conditions of elementary school life. We 
are in danger of destroying the efficiency of elementary education by attempting to 
teach a little of many things instead of teaching what it is practicable to teach thor- 
oughly and well. Of the children in the London board schools, 96 per cent. leave 
school before the age of 13 years. Whilst the childjattends school heis taught for about 
5 hours daily for five days in the week. In the case of a large proportion of the chil- 
dren, their home circumstances either altogether preclude, or render extremely diffi- 
cult, the preparation of home lessons in aid of the ordinary school work. When they 
are absent from the influence of the school, they are surrendered to the education of 
the street. It is qnite impossible to carry out an ambitious educational programme 
under such conditions asthese. But whatitis possible to do, is to teach the elementary 
subjects thoroughly and intelligently, and in sucha manuer as to instil into the minds 
of the children the desire for knowledge and a sense of enjoyment in its pursuit.” 

In 1&85 the board began an experiment in manual training for boys in one of the 
schools. The boys are selected from the seventh standard and instructed in carpentry 
two afternoons in eaeh week. Through the liberality of the city guilds, a sum of 
$4,875 has been provided for the purpose of extending the experiment. In consider- 
ation of the fact that 96 per cent. of the children leave school before they ave 13 years 
of age, the chairman urges the importance of a more efficient system of evening or 
continuation schools by which their instruction may be continued long enough to in- 
sure lasting results. 

Elementary education is conducted, as has been noted, in board and voluutary 
schools. The latter are established mainly by the several religious denominations. 
The following account of the largest and, iu many respects, the most remarkable of 
the voluntary schools is from official sources : 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 


The Jews’ free scliool, when founded in 1817, was constructed asa Lancasterian school 
for 600 boys and 300 girls. The staff for teaching, as in all similar institutions, con- 
sisted of a principal teacher and monitors, 

These latter, besides giving instruction to the mass of pupils, received special teach- 
ing for their own benefit. The results produced by this system were neither good nor 
satisfactory. 

Up till 1840 the school continted to be conductedtin this way. In that year Mr. 
Moses Angel was appointed head-imaster. He soon discovered the weak points of the 
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monitorial method and urged upon the managers the necessity of modifying it. At 
first his representations produced no effect; but when the late Sir Anthony de Roths- 
child beeame president of the institution, Mr. Angel found in him an enlightened and 
liberal-mindcd supporter. As a consequenee, in 1848 the sehool premises were modified 
so as to adapt them to what was deemed a better system of education, and sinee then, 
at various periods, the development of the building has been steady and progressive. 

It should be mentioned that much of the means necessary to pay the large cost en- 
tailed by suecessive struetural alterations and additions was provided by Sir A. de 
Rothschild and his eoadjutor, Mr. Alfred Davis, for many years treasurer of the sehool. 
This latter gentleman gave to the school £36,000 during his life, and at his death 
endowed it with a further sum of £30,000. 

In 1855, on a plan suggested by Mr. Moses Angel, the head-master, six class rooms 
were built for boys, and what had been previously the master’s house was converted 
into elass rooms for girls. Meanwhile the numbers of pupils of both sexes continued 
toinerease. In 1865 the committee of management, urged by Mr. Angel, boughta large 
quantity of land and ereeted on it two immense stacks of class rooms for boys and 
girls, The sehool was thus rendered eapable of accommodating 1,800 boys and 1,000 
girls. Nor was the change in the teaching staff less than that in the building. In 
1853 the school was plaeed under Government inspeetion, and forthwith the monitors 
disappeared. Their places were supplied partly by pupil-teaehers and partly by adult 
teachers, and in order to insure a proper supply of these officers Mr. Angel inaugur- 
ated a system of training which made the sehoo] a normal college as well as a primary 
school. Under this system all male and female teachers, on attaining the proper age, 
were expeeted to submit themselves to the examination for certificates required by the 
edueation code; and in addition all male teaehers who showed aptitude were edu- 
cated for degrees at the University of London. Great suecess attended this new de- 
parture. Above two hundred certifieated teachers and a large number of graduates 
(ineluding two M. A.’s, one LL. B., thirty B. A.’s) have been pupils of the sehool, and 
the supply is still going on. 

It having become evident, in 1883, that the buildings were no longer adapted to 
the demands, new plans were formed, and in Mareh, 1884, the old buildings were de- 
molished, and on their site a magnificent sct of class-rooms, surrounding a great central 
hall, was erected at a cost of £25,000. By this means the sehool was rendered capa- 
ble of aeceotamodating 2,250 boys and 1,250 girls, and in a very short time those 
numbers of ehildren were entered on the sehool registers. And indeed such is the 
popularity of the sehool, beeanse of its splendid sneeess under inspection, and sueh 
are its speeial attractions for the poor foreign Jewish immigrants into England 
(victims of persecution and oppression in Russia and Germany), who find in it sym- 
pathy and religious eonsolation and enlightenment, that, notwithstanding the faet 
that the London sehool board is providing schools with Jewish teachers for the large 
numbers of Jews loeated in the east end of London, hundreds of applicants for ad- 
mission have to be sent away from want of spaee and impossibility to provide more 
teaching power than at present exists. 

The actual condition of the sehool as regards staff and aecommodation is as follows: 

Boys’ department.—One head-master; one vice-master; thirty certificated assist- 
ants; six assistants who are past-pupil-teachers; twenty-one pupil-teachers and pro- 
bationers; forty-five elass-rooms and the central hall; a library and private rooms 
for the masters and the principal teaehers. 

Girls’ department.—One head-mistress; twenty certificated assistants; eight assist- 
ants who are past-pupil-teachers ; ten pupil-teachers ; three teachers of needle-work 5 
a large staff of domestics for teaching eooking, house-work, washing, ironing, and 
. mangling under the direction of the head-mistress ; twenty-eight elass-rooms; a eom- 
plete and spacious domestic department, including a dining hail; an extensive laundry 
and its neeessary aceompaniments; vestiaries and store-rooms, 

Other details.—Annual expenditure of publie money about £11,000, of which £3,300 
is earned as grant by the examination under inspeetion. [In addition to this amount 
a very large sum is provided by private benevolenee of Lord Rothsehild and his fam- 
ily. By this means every ehild is elothed onee annually, and receives two pairs of 
boots; summer excursions are provided, medical and other aid is rendered avail- 
able, where required, for teachers and pupils; and indeed there is no reasonable 
want feit that is not liberally provided for. ] : 

The property of the school realizes an ineome of about £3,000. The annual deficit 
is supplied by public eontributions. 

Every officer (male and female) on the teaching staff, except the sempstresses, has 
been trained in this sehool by Mr. Angel. . . 

The benefits of the school are conferred on the ehildren gratis. There is a nominal 
eharge of ld per week, but it is not enforeed, and no ehild is sent home for failure of 
payiment. a 3 

All teaching, books, university fees, ete., for teachers under training are provided 
without cost to the teachers. 
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The ladies of the Rothschild family, with other ladies, regularly ationd to super- 
vise the girls’ departinent by examination of children and by consultation with the 
head-mistress, . 

The board of management meets oncea month for general direction, but there is an 
executive committee, consisting of the honorary officers, which meets whenever re- 
quired. Moreover the president is willing to receive the head-master in conference 
whenever the latter desires to sce him. Besides providing for its own wants in the 
supply of teachers, the free school has sent trained men and women to fliil scholas- 
tic or synagogical appointments in various parts of England, in the British colontes, 
and to the United States. The Rev. Dr. Raphael Benjamin, M. A., of Cincinnati, 
Mr. Raphael Dalosta Lewin (of New York); the Rev. Abraham Harris, formerly of 
Charleston; Mr. Josiah Cohen, barrister at law (originally a teacher), Pittsburg, Pa., 
are among old pupils of the school. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


[The following cicenlar, addressed to the prefects by the French minister of agri- 
culture, gives ina brief form a complete view of the public provision for agricultural 
education in France. ] 


MonsiIzuR LE Prirer: The importance, every day greater, which agriculture is 
taking in the economic position of nations has attracted to it much attention from 
the various Governments. : 

In France a capital of more than a hundred millions is employed, and the least im- 
provement in working and the smallest invention in machinery bring about an aug- 
mentation of production, which means for the country an immediate increase of some 
hundreds of millions in wealth. 

Parliament and the public authorities have neglected nothing to second private 
initiative; shows, subventios to agricultural associations, publications, etc. ; every- 
thing has been done to keep French agriculture in the position it has always held. 
Agricultural education, the surest and most powerful means of giving to improve- 
ment a new impulse, is being developed in some countries to a high degree, and in 
France has been the subject of special studies, which has given it a most complete 
organization. 

As you know, at the head of our agricultural education, reéstablished in 1876 by 
the Republic, is the National Agricultural Institute, which corresponds to higher 
teaching in a university, and which provides the most learned professors and chemists. 

There are the three national agricultural schools of Grignon, Montpellier, and Grand- 
jouan. The schools have been much improved, and are fully equal at present to the 
demands made upon them. 

Then come the practical schoois of agriculture founded in 1873, of which the law of 
July 30, 1875, coniirmed the existence. Open to the sons of tlle numerous class, the 
working and laborious cultivators of the soil, they receive children from the primary 
schools, and maintain them at a lower rate than the smaller colleges, and when they 
are strong enough and their intellectual instruction snificiently developed, they re- 
turn to their homes in order to assist in the work of cultivation. 

These schools satisfy in- that respect the desiderata of those who protest against 
intellectual overpressure, for a portion of the day is devoted to manual and a portion 
to intelectual labor. 

At the present moment these schools number nineteen, and each day we are asked 
to establish new ones. The time is approaching in the near future when each de- 
partment will have to possess at least one of these usefal institutions; but before 
founding one if will be necessary to examine carefully the needs and resources of the 
department, so as to provide in the school for the study and teaching of certain ques- 
tions relating to culture and the agricultural industry, snch as cairying, cheese pro- 
duction, viticulture, horticulture, arboriculture, irrigation, etc. 

But the children who enter these institutions direct from primary schools must 
have had a certain amount of preparation. In that view it will be necessary, in agri- 
cultural centres, to direct the courses of higher primary schools especially towarcs 
agriculture. 

Thus we must organize in the lower primary schools a course of instruction in the 
first ideas and the principal applications of science in reference to agricultural in- 
struction, over which the teachers must carefally keep waich, for it is the basis of 
all the others. 

I must call your attention more particularly to one point. For the higher primary 
schools, and especially in the lower, we never find among candidates a sufficient 
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nuniber of teachers capable of giving good and_ sufficient tuition in agriculture. 
This inconveniences is apparent everywhere, and to remedy it the department of 
the tiaute Saéne has had recourse to an excessively practical nieans. 

Hach year choice is made among the pupil-teachers coming from the normal school 
of those who bave shown the most inclination and disposition for agricultural 
shudies, and of these a certain number are sent, at the department’s expense, for a 
year, lo a school farm or a practical agricultural school. There they finish their edu- 
cation, and then they are engaged as tntorsin the agricultural centres, where they 
vender preat service. 

We may add, in conclusion, that courses of lectures in agriculture have been started 
in some of our schools and colleges, and that almost all our departments have a pro- 
fessor of agriculture. 

Such is, in its entirety, the organization of our agricultural instruction. We must 
now watch over its development and see to its efficient working, and J reckon upon 
your assistance to obtain its success. You will have to ascertain, among the various 
branches of instruction, that which best meets the needs of your department. You 
will let me know what the conseil-général is prepared to do, either in creating 
scholarships in our agricuitural schools for students of the normal schools or in or- 
ganizing practical schools and fields for experiments or demonstrations, or else in 
founding an agricultural conrse in colleges and the higher primary schools. 

The minister of agriculture, BARBE, 

PARIS, August 15, 1837. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN SWITZERLAND. 


REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY THE HON. BOYD WINCHESTER, MINISTER 
RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


There exists much misapprehension as to what technical education means. There 
is n difference between learning a trade and learning the principles of atrade. Man- 
nai trating is, of conrse, training to manual labor, which has been called the ‘‘study 
of the external world.” The chief object of technical education is not to teach par- 
ticular trades, but to train the pupils to handiness. The object of teaching: girls to 
eew is not to train professional dressmakers, bnt to make them useful and tidy in 
theirhomes. Workshop instruction is not to make boys carpenters or cabinet makers, 
bat it enables them to learn any trade more easily, and makes them generally 
handy. It is no small part of the valne of such training that the workman may be 
fitted to make his home more commodions, to fit » shelf or cupboard, to replace a 
broken piece of furniture, or possibly to decorate his room. But whether in after 
years the student sees proper to become av artisan is not involved in the idea and 
systein of technical education. Its aim is, that when he leaves school he shall carry 
with him an education serviceable for any occupation of life. Developing a dex- 
terity of hand which will prove valuable whatever his future circumstances may be, 
and at the same time furnish him with a means of healthy enjoyment, surely is to be- 
stow on him that birthright of every child vorn into the world which the prevailing 
systems of education have only too long withheld. 

While intelligence can not be too much stimulated, and while bright and active 
rainds should find every opportunity for development toward the highest tasks for 
which they may be fitted, it is still to be remembered that by far the largest number 
of children are destined to make their living by industrial labor, and that their 
sninds should not be carried away from this necessity, but rather reconciled to it by a 
judicious preparation. It has always appeared as though a purely scholastic educa- 
tion made children averse to manual labor. The counting-house has presented to 
them more fascinations than the workshop. It has been found necessary to correct 
this one-sided education, which results in every boy or girl leaving school being de- 
sirous of engagiag in work which is neither manual nor what is mistermed menial. 

Asa fundamental principle, that knowledge which is best for use is also best for 
discipline, since any other supposition, aa Mr. Spencer has shown, would imply an 
enormous waste of energy which is quite foreign to nature in any other field of her 
activity. Tue best accepted definition of modern public education is that which 
declares its objects to be to equip and enable boys and girls to earn their own living 
when they grow up, and to perform efficiently the duties to which they will be called 
when they reach the estate of manhood and womanhood; that all boys, no matter 
whatis their statien in life, should be tanght to nse their hands, and the girls shonld 
pe educated so as to become good housewives. The country wants more handicrafts- 
meu, the schvols produce too many scriveners. The country is erying out for skilled 
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laborers, and the schools send them clerks or would-be gentlemen of Icisure. Tho 
farmers and workingmen want wives who can make a home neat and happy, and who 
understand the wise economy of limited resources, and the schools send thein women fit 
only to be governesses. In truth, itis coming to be recognized that technical training 
ought to be an essential part of the work of every public elementary school, and the 
children instilled with the idca that there is really no more useful, dignified, or 
happy condition than that which may be attained through honest and intelligent in- 
dustry ; that manual instruction, apart from assuring the material requisite of exist- 
ence, is a form of education that is calenlated to develop a healthy love of labor, to 
exercise the faculties of attention, perception, and intuition; not simply to make a 
workman, bnt to train up aman. 

This question has reeceiveé much intelligent consideration in Switzerland, and, under 
the constitution, the Confederation is authorized to establish and maintain industrial 
and tradeschools. The Polytechnicum, or Technical University at Zurich, a govern- 
ment institution, where instruction is given in applied mechanics, physics, and art, 
embracing a general and thorough scientific curricuinm, is well known, and has been 
frequently presented to the public as a model school of practical life. But trade and 
industrial schools, as distinguished from polytechnic, genuine establishments for 
teaching homely trades, are being made a conspicuous as well as compulsory feature 
of the Swiss public educational system. They are to be found in every canton, fur- 
nishing instruction in numerous branches of handiwork, the boys preferring to become 
skilled workmen and foremen, and many a girl, though an indifferent scholar, by be- 
ing taught cutting aud thorongh needlework, cooking and cleanliness, and methodi- 
cal habits, that bear so much upon the happiness and existence of the home, is pre- 
pared to prove a good, happy, useful, sensible wife and mother. Some cantons with 
a population not exceeding 300,000 are reported as having as many as one hundred of 
these schools with over 3,000 pupils. 

Trade schools in Switzerland are of ancient origin, having an intimate connection 
with the great impulse which the watch industry of French Switzerland received in 
the latter half of last century. In the year 1770 a journeyman watchmaker, named 
Louis Faegare, applied to Professor Saussure for some information connected with his 
trade, which the means of ordinary public instruction did not afford to his class. The 
professor readily complied, and the rcsult was a series of lectnres or rather conversa- 
ziones held in the great scientist’s own drawing-room. The audience soon increasing, 
a suitable locality was rented and a sort of club formed under-the title of Société des 
arts de Genéve. This club, so modest in its beginnings, has survived all the mighty 
political tenmipests of a troubled age, the violent annexation of the Genevese Re- 
public to Fraucc, and its restoration to the Helvetic Union, and to-day it occupies 
a high rank among learned societies, and numbers among its honorary members 
and associates many of the foremost names in modern science. This is the par- 
ent of the celebrated watchmakers’ school at Geneva, with branches at Chaux-de- 
fonds, Bicnne, Neuchatel, and Soleure. Pnpils are received in these schools when 
they are passed their fourtecnth year, and must remain from three to four and a half 
years. For the proper artistic education there is provided a special technical school 
at Chaux-de-fonds, devoted to the art of decorating, which now constitutes a very 
important feature of the watch industry. 

More humble in their first stages, but scarcely inferior as to practical results, are the 
Swiss straw-plaiting schools, which have succeeded in developing a veritable new 
industry, commanding markets in the utmost corners of the earth. Some of the 
poorest portions of the subalpine districts have become well-to-do and flourishing, 
and it is said at least one little hamlet, which was not to be found in the guide-book 
a few years ago, is now, from this trade, a thrifty town of some 10,000 inhabitants. 
The higher instruction in this particular branch extends to the cultivation and ac- 
climatization of various kinds of toreign grasses, furnishing from the coarsest to the 
finest qualities of straw. In Zurich there is a dress-maker’s institute which annually 
i eee ” some 30 or 40 qualified Parisian mistresses and assistant mistresses. 

nf to turn to trades which either by law or immemorial usage are assumed to rec- 
quire some years’ apprenticeship. First in order of importance comes wood-carving, 
a Swiss product that enjoys a world-wide reputation, and has long been a source of 
no small part of the country’s revenue. The schools for wood-carvers seem to have a 
fully organized faculty. The word faculty is used advisedly, for the courses havean 
alinost amusing resemblance to an academic course. There are lectnyves with manip- 
ulatory demoustrations in the use of the plane, saw, lathe, and all needed tools, and 
also in the distinctive characteristics of various woods. A school for ornamental . 
work and designs in wood-carving is at Breeng, supportcd by the communes and 
canton jointly, and at Interlaken the wood-workers enjoy the services of a “ master 
modeller,” paid by the canton. Then there are schools for the stndy of wood-enugrav- 
ing, sculpture, and artcabinet-making. Thereis at Winterthur a shoemakers’ sehool 
with an average attendance of 40, and it has a peripatetic siaif of instructors. These 
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instructors give lessons at various towns, where classes can be organized, continuing 
from 4 to 6 weeks. This school also issucs publications relating to their trade, one 
of the latest being on the structure of the human foot, and the technical reasons of 
the Swiss military authorities for the new regulations conccruing the contracts for 
boots and shoes for the army. Other handicrafts have followed the example set by 
the shoemakers ; notably joiners, cabinet-makcrs, silk-weavers, basket-makers, jowel- 
lers, even to umbrellas and parasols, have their cheap training schools. 

Drawing, industrial, as distinguished from artistic, is taught in all the Swiss schools, 
not as an accomplishment, but is considered a neccssity. It embraccs mechanical 
and perspective, frequently extehding to a course of construction and designing. It 
is regarded that ‘ drawing” Hes at the bottom of all industrialtraining, enabling one 
to delincate with precision that which he wishes to express better than he can do it 
with the language of the pen. In his ‘‘ Proposed hints for an academy” Benjamin 
Franklin classed ‘“ drawing” with the three 7’s, as subjects necessary for all. It 
ranks with them because it is the language of form in every brauch of industry, from 
the most simple to the most complex. It makes the workmcn more exact, more effi- 
cient, and more useful; it is alwaysconvenient and oftenindispensable. As an essen- 
se part of popular education, its claim is universally recognized in all of the Swiss 
schools. 

The agricultural and forestry department of the Federal Polytechnic Institute, in 
its “‘ technology” as signifying science applied to industrial arts, has advanced those 
interests t6 positions that otherwise could never have been attained. Switzerland in 
physical respects is not a bountiful mother-land, neither the climate nor soil is good 
for agriculture, yet it is surprising what good results are obtained by the general 
diffusion among the agricultural class of much technical knowledge. Withthemthe . 
cultivation of the land ex necessitate rei could not be a simple routine, but a science. 
Mere practical farming would not return the labor and expense cxponded, but as an 
intelligent, educated industry, it has become quite prospcrous and profitable. 

The agricultural course in the Polytechnic is therefore looked upon as one of its 
most important, and the course is very thorough and comprehensive as to the Swiss 
conditions, covering the mechanical and chemical composition of the soil, the scientific 
basis as to rotation of crops, the periods of growth at which plants take their nitro- 
gen, how draining improves land, and many other similar questions varied in their 
applications, but ruled by fixed laws, and which can be learned only by some techni- 
cal instruction outside the daily routine of farm life. Take even the single question 
of “ grasses,” in which Switzerland is so much conccrned on account of its extcnsive 
dairy interest, and the technical information scattered through the influence of the 
Polytechnic has been of incalculable value. It would be incredible to an American 
farmer to whom nature is so prodigal, to seethe extent and varicd usc made of the 
grass crop of the Swiss. To do this, however, he must know something of the chem- 
ical analysis of the grass in beth the natural and dried state, the fecding values of 
like weights of the different specics, in an equally moistor dry condition, at the final 
stage of growth which they ought to be allowed to attain, their suitability for per- 
manent or other pasturcs, the adaptability of some kinds of grasses for certain soils, 
the amount of growth attained, the time of maturity, their duration, ability to resist 
drought, strength to overpower weeds, and other circumstances that must be taken 
into account. Then there are questions rclating to the extension of pasturcs, the 
drainage of grass land, cultural preparations, the selection of grasses, laying down 
pastures, the managcment ofold and new grass lands, hay-making, grazing, ensilage, 
and temporary pastures—all subjects on which the Swiss farmer is enlightened and 
kept abreast with the most advanced ideas. It may be added that for the benefit of 
the same class in a great measure are the weekly lectures given at the Polytechnic 
on the subject of “ pisciculture.” 

The expenses of the distinctively industrial schools, not including the Polytechnic, 
for the year 185, were 522,425 francs, paid by the cantons, and 152,041 by the Con- 
federation—a total of 674,466 francs. The chicf appropriation of the Confederation 
is to the Polytechnic, which it entircly sustains. 

From what has been said in this report, aud a previous one on the Public Schools 
and Education in Switzerland, ib must be conceded that the country enjoys a system 
of education aptiy described by the educational commissioner of France as existing 
in that country, ‘at once enlarged and simplified, instructive and attractive, for it 

‘does not omit even music and singing ; healthiest, for it takes care of the body as well 
as the mind, and ineludes gymnastic and manual excrcises; more practical, for it 
teaches drawing, which is the key of all industrial and mechanical professions; and 
more moral and patriotic, because it is founded on love of conntry.” 

To this might be supplemented a summary of the special bencfits of the technical 
and industrial training so conspicuous in the Swiss system. 

Ii tends in addition to imparting dexterity of hand, no less to develop the child 
physically, meutally, and morally. 
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It encourages a love of work in the children. 

It inspires respect for the rougher kind of work. 

It cultivates spontaneous activity. 

It habituates to order, accuracy, cleanliness, and neatness. 

It accustoms to attention, industry, and perseverance. 

Tt develops the physical strength. 

't, acts as a counterpoise to too much sitting. 

It trains the eye, and cultivates the sense of form. 

it leads the child to the couception of harmony and beauty. 

It stimulates a love for intellectual honesty. ‘ 

The United States takes a just pride in its common school system as sustained by 
the States, and Mr. Atkinson, in summing up the elements that have contriluted to 
the vast gain in the conditions of materiai welfare in the United States, names seven, 
and assigns the third position in the seven to the ‘systems of common schools which 
are now extending throughout the land.” But there isa complaint that the educa- 
tion given at the public expense is not practical enough. That our schools send too 
many boys into trading, toaching, the professions, or ‘living by their wits.” That 
the children of that class constituting so large a majority with us who must depend 
on manual labor, are taught to despise and shun what are called humble callings, and 
to crowd at starvation wages the occupations of the counter and the desk. 

There is no doubt that in the laudable desire to obtain for our children a high stand- 
ard of general culture, and in omitting to teach the masses the uso of the tools by 
which so many of them will have to earn their living, we are unintentionally lead- 
ing them to believe that the bread which has been gained by the sweat of the brow 
is less honorably earned than that which is the result of mechanical quill-driving. 
Our schools send out too many men “ learned, so called, who know the whole gamut 
of classical learning, who have sounded the depths of mathematical and speculative 
philosophy, and yet who could not harness a horse, cr make out a bill of sale, if their 
lives depended on it,” was the opinion of the late President Garfield. We want a 
popular education which tits for the heat and task ofactive life in an age which knows 
no rest—an cducation which gives to the mind fleet and safe modes of reasoning, and 
at the same time in a corresponding degree a clear sight, a firm arm, and training 
suitable for the various trades and occupations which are essential elements of a pros- 
perous national life. 

It is predicted that the closing years of this century are to be distinguished by a 
great industrial war of far more reaching and serious import than mere military wars. 
All through our country scientifically and technically trained foreigners are pushing 
classically educated Americans from their stools and desks. Our competitors in the 
markets of the world are the most systematically instructed and best informed in Eu- 
rope, and we musé confront a most serions straggle to hold our own. Ii is only in the 
matter of technical education that we are deficient as compared with our foreign 
competitors—iz the training which fits men for business; our system seems to be 
planned too much for a life of leisure. American spirit and energy are unequaled 
and need but proper training and education to give an earnest of unbounded success 
in maintaining the future eminence of our country in the world’s great field of hu- 
man art and human industry. The question of manual and industrial instruction 
which, at first sight, might seem of interest only to those more nearly connected with 
the organization of our schools, may, if furtherexamined, be found to involve such 
far-reaching issues that the statesman cannot afford to treat it with neglect. Might 
not the spirit of cheerful domestic industry which the cultivation of handiwork is 
calculated to promote do much to banish those evils of intemperance, violence, and 
social discontent which of late have shown such alarming symptoms? The moral in- 
fluence it exerts might prove the proper and effective antidote to these evils. There 
can be no doubt that the ranks of the unemployed and misery and crime are largely 
swelled by the want of proper training in youth in industrial handicrafts and tech- 
nical arts; that with a general dissemination of the rudiments of useful trades and 
employments there would be won a larger share to productive labor, for it would be 
shown how to put brains intoit, and make it more honorable. Thus workshop teach- 
ing in the elementary schools wonld not only give a superior equipment to the chil- 
dren, but might furnish a remedy, an easy, popular, cheap, and healthful remedy 
for some of the social ills that threaten us. In the words of Mr. James Blake, ‘Let 
us head-train the hand-worker, and hand-train the head-worker. For manual train- 
ing and head training together form the only whole education.” Apart from the 
practical advantages, it has an ethical value in enabling men and women to use all 
their faculties, for ‘‘no man can distort himself by exclusive attention to one order 
of faculties and especially by neglecting to keep guod balance between the two fun- 
damental codrdinates of his being—body and mind—without findiug the distortion 
repeating itself in moral obtuseness and disorder.” 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES IN ASIA MINOR, 


REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY li, M. JEWETT, U. 8. CONSUL AT SIVAS, 
TURKEY. 


The leading educational institutions of Turkey are American—that is, are founded 
by American § societies, taught by American teachers, and supported in large part by 
Anierican money. 

The provincial schools supported by the Turkish Government are of a most inferior 
grade. They teach little besides reading and writing and the memorizing of large 
portions of the Koran. Much attention is paid to the last. Even in the large cities 
the Turkish schools are of inferior quality, and bnt a small proportion of the children 
attend them. In Sivas, for instance, a city of some 40,000 or 50,000 inhabitants and 
the capital of a province of 850,000 ‘population, there are but five Turkish common 
schools, with a total attendance of 937 pupils. The higher institutions consist of a 
normal school with 60 students, a military school with 202 students, and a high school 
with 104 students. 

There is, on the other hand, a growing aspiration among the people for the dignity 
and advantages of Western civilization, a desire, especially among the Armenians, 
for liberal education, and astruggle for institutions affording it. Thestruggle, how- 
ever, without help from abroad, is nearly futile. There is neither the necessary ex- 
perience nor the pecuniary ability. The help indispensably necessary to educational 
interests in Turkey has been extended by American hands. 

The coédperation of American benevolence and native desire for better means of 
culture has resulted in the establishment, under American auspices, of primary 
schools, high schools, and colleges in every part of Asia Minor. These schools have 
already accomplished great good, not only as relates to their own pupils, but as a 
pattern for the native schools, forcing them to raise their standard and improve their 
methods. 

The people of the United States send annually some $200,000 through the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions for the support of the work of that or- 
ganization in Turkey. For many years the work of the board and its missionaries 
was devoted almost exclusively to religious teaching. Of late years, however, much 
attention has been devoted to secular education. This branch of missionary work 
has rapidly increased, until now, as stated, the schools of the highest standard 
throughout Asia Minor are those founded by the board, and in large part supported 
by American money. The people of tie United States being therefore so largely in- 
terested ‘in educational work in Turkey by large outlays of money as well as by sym- 
pathy in the work, some observations on the character of these schools may properly 
be considered as within the province of a cousular report. 

There are three American colleges in Asia Minor, viz, Aintab College at Aintab, Eu- 
phrates College at Harpout, and Anatolia College at Marsavan. The last named is 
in this vilay et, and as I can speak of it from personal observation I shall confine this 
report mainly to it, it being a fair representative of all. 

Marsavan, the location of Auatolia College, is some 60 miles southwest of Samsoun, 
the nearest port on the Black Sea. Itis in the main thoroughfare connecting San- 
soun, Sivas, Cesarea, Yosgat, and other large citics, and is easy of access from all 
parts of northern and central Asia Minor, the districts for which it is intended te 

rovide. 

: This institution, as it stands related to the Turkish Government and to its support- 
ers in the United States, i is one department of a more extended system of education. 
In 1863 an institution of learaoing was fonnded at Marsavan by inissionarics of the 
American board, It was called a tueological seminary, but aimed at the prepara- 
tion of both theological and scientific instructors for the people. As time passed 
the scientific dep artment grew in importance, and without change of principle or gov- 
ernmental Baro was developed into a college, complete in itself, assisted by foreigu 
and native contributions, but still holding its original status and becoming the nat- 
ural development of the original broad idea. One branch of the original institution 
is scientific, with its constitution and administration, and is “Anatolia College. The 
other branch is the theological department, with its own rules and administration, 
the former being subservient to the latter in that for those who study theology it fur- 
nishes the necessary scientific preparation and mental discipline. The distinctly 
scientific branch of the institution dates from 1821, being then separated in the form 
of a high school. The formal organization as a college dates from September, 1886, 

While the college is not founded in the interest of any one nationality, but is open 
to all, its main constitnency i is among the Armenians and Greeks. The laws and ad- 
ministration of the college bar no student from the free exercise of his religion, and 
lay no restraint upon him beyond such a is required by pure morality and the laws 
of health and good order. 
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The attendance of the college during the year just closed was 135, of whom 108 were 


Armenians and 27 Greeks. 
The distribution of their residences was as follows: 


From the city of WWSRASRINIR s5666 soncnd bddeod cSsboodcoug0 HndaDS codons ceneeOpes eaecveeeseene @ wielalalalata a iy 
From the vilayet of Sivas, outside Marsavan ...- 0. -eeene seen en cee cee cece ete eee n ee eee cenenes 30 
From the vilavet of Trebizond ...........0 acceecees do scaodoonaHod coSsonOSsHOCUSoOUOASSoSonadnodode 20 
OMIM NERV Uyet OMG ws bAMLOML sacle wiclewisiowclvie  siciesie se aieerseleisisieisiels(e\siasisn ns eemess == cs nce selewse 6 
MnoOmenhenvillayet Of ANCONA coccece ce cee escieice ccc ran= as)eas ccs) enleinl=1~ onodno asd GdousbenocescagooonKd. 36 
HMKOMmbnenmlaynebOh MONA c. =. 00. -ccccecescslonciam=asien Sree ete oni e aietieniniaie se iciaisisiais wise seie micietoe octet 1 
Thea Wie Willner, OF COMEUATTEINGI OGY aeesen cosandecsodd no6nde codood doanoocordEnesodO0 onbods Sadocnoass 3 
LO met nema lavebio te NI COMCMIA ws ssc sco cise saslcnienecscesna sleet alsisielela ele CeboRAM boon be BenGrnescacecc 1 
[Cie i, Hig) SPU AENE (O00 pe TORO yee Ae RO ee reese (oocmo aaron cen merce aneennrne scooters 1 

SCOHE oadea eSsoodcatodooUSuOUSHenebE Seinen aces nateeeere phe eleiwetecistetotisteciemieicetsnicisieieaian eeeeasets 135 


The college has accommodations for about 170 students, including 125 boarders. 
The buildings occupy a portion of a lot of four acres, finely situated in the highest 
part of the city. They are built in American style, and, while plain in structure, form 
the most attractive feature in the city. 

The cost of the buildings in use for the college and theological seminary together 
was about $7,000, nearly all of which was contributed by the American board. 

The college has as endowment the income of $20,000 set aside for that purpose by 
the American board, and that of $4,400 from native sources. There are on hand be- 
ginnings of philosophical, astronomical, geological, and chemical apparatus. There 
is a library of two thousand volumes, mainly English, Armenian, and Greek, with 
something in French and Turkish. 

The yearly charges for students are: For board, £1.64; for tuition and minor ex- 
penses, £T. 23; for French, extra, £T.1; total, LT.93—$41. These charges indicate 
the cheapness of living ; that for board covers the whole expense of food and cooking. 
Four American missionaries give the whole or a part of their time to the college, 

The following salaries are paid native teachers: 


Per month. 
Professor of French and Armenian..........- SGoa0ode oouonod dosaccoaGnsacene eeccieets weceesee e» $44. 00 
MO OKELC AC ING lENNeier reece t aieleloe cic eae so cieaio asic cates cnje oe eens cinsinwic's ae /ca som eins oman eVeiers ence e- 26.40 
IN(AGIROTTAIRIOR sac ocoededs ego nba pace oon CES ECODE CDC DUO COOTOOUCU CODUDUCECUSC HESse noses ceseceeseaqns 22. 00 
NSIS EO AREDICIM AtiEchn uclwrenG Hees cc setts ce cee ccc caciserciees clea a clcsla ta an n1cnic Gare cls cere ete cemen 17. 60 
BIW Caio el eee tesla a i= wis clcicle a/els\sia/ale sie eislw/e'tieleia/cici< a.c\nlaisia's/esiaialsis'ccisieiseieisioaim-sicciaisje sieia Sie aieisie laine Hoo Jes 20 
Physician .....---+2-0s00 PPP TPeerr Tree err eee eee eee ee eee eer ee eee ono 26. 40 


Assistant pupils, $1.70 per month for one hour’s teaching each day in preparatory 
classes. There are nine regular instructors besides five advanced pupils teaching 
preparatory classes. A number of the students assist in payment of board by taking 
care of the rooms and other work. An industrial department is begun, and will be 
developed as means are secured. 

The language of the college is English. Most of the text books are in English, and 
after the freshman year the teaching of the sciences, etc., is almost entirely in that 
language. Besides this, a thorough course is given in classical Armenian for the 
Armenians, in Greek for the Greeks, and in Turkish for all. 

The course of study, aside from languages as stated, is in detail as follows: 


Term. - Freshman year. Sophomore year. Junior year. Senior year. 
j ' 


First term...| Geometry (Eng.)...| Conic sections(Eng.);| Book-keeping(Eng.);, Mental philosophy 
astronomy (Eng.). chemistry. in Armenian and 
Greek; physiolo- 


gy. 

Second term.) Geometry continued.) Surveying (Eng.); | Physics (Eng.);| Mental philosophy 
history (Eng.), chemistry ; rhet- in Armenian and 
oric (Eng.). Greek; evidences 
of Christianity 

(Eng.); political 
; economy. (Hng.). 

Third term..| Trigonometry (Eng.)| Botany ............. | Physics (Eng.) ; zo- | History of philoso- 
ology(Eng.); logic;} phy; moral philos- 
(Eng,). ophy; Scripture 
idea of man; in- 
ternational law. 


Regarding the inflnence the college has indirectly upon the people at large, Rev. 
Mr. C. C. Tracy. president of the Anatolia College, writes: * * * “Thongh the 
college is so new an institution its stimulating and formative influence upon the pop- 
ulation seems to be very considerable. The most direct result is the wakening of as- 
pirations in young men. ‘Phere follows immediately the raising of the grade in the 
common schools and the establishment of higher suhcels preparatery to the college. 
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It is already shown that the college tends to lift the whole population to a higher 
educational level. The influence on Mohammedan schools is not slight. Indeed, 
the American colleges established in Turkey make if impossible for the Government 
to hold its own with the people without strennous efforts in the same direction. This 
stimulation is healthfal and beneficial. Ifthere is some unreasonable jealousy of 
these institutions there is also increase of friendly relations on account of them. In 
Marsavan, relations (between the authorities and the missionaries) have never been so 
kindly as since the development ofthe college. The city governor has honored him- 
self by cordially aiding the college. 

“The governor-general of Sivas, Sirri Pasha, on a recent visit of inspection declared 
this to be the best school in the region by far, and that no teaching of the Turkish 
language in the highest Turkish school of the city could equal that taught in Anatolia 
Collere. * * * It is but fair to say that the institution could never have reached its 
position nor could if maintain that position without the friendly offices of the Amer- 
ican legation.” 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of almost equalimportance with the colleges are the American high schools in 
most of the larger cities of Asia Minor. Their general character may be judged from 
the following course of study, that of the high school at Cesarea: 


| 
Department. First year. Second year. Third year. Fourth year. 


| 
English...... Chart;* first reader;*, Grammar; Monroe’s Monroe’s Third Read-| Shakespeare’s Mer- 
grammarin Tark- Second Reader.* | er;* English gram- chant of Venice;* 
ish with Armenian | mar. Swinton’s General 
characters. | History. 
Turkish.....| Grammar; reading | Arabic scripture | Telemaque; Turk-| Compendium of 
Arabic script. (rene Osmanli ish writing. laws; writing. 
istory. 
Armenian ...| Grammar; second | Grammar and third | Telemaque, with} Grammar of the an- 
reader. reader; history. | grammar. cient language and 
reading same. 
SCLCHCO ..-.-. Arithmetic complet- | Algebra; physiology., Higher algebra;* ge-| Trigonometry; as- 
ed; geography. | ometry; physical tronomy ; natural 
geography. philosophy ; rhet- 


oric (additional if 

possible); moral 

science; logic; 
, book-keeping. 


| 


*Text-books marked with * arein English. 


There are also high schools for girls of the same general grade in Sivas, Talas, Har- 
poot, and other cities. 


« — 


EDUCATION IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


FROM A REPORT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE BY EDWARD L. BAKER, U. S. CON- 
SUL AT BUENOS AYRES. 


It is generally conceded that the crowning glory of the United States is our system 
of free common schools, the education of the people being considered by us as the 
‘surest support, protection, and defence of our republican form of government. And 
it speaks well for the Argentine Republic that its rulers and statesmen generally are 
fully aroused to the importance of placing their country upon a higher educational 
level, as the necessary means of strengthening and perpetuating their own free insti- 
tutions. In this respect they are not only practically imitating our example, but 
not content, as we have done, with leaving the education of the people to the differ- 
ent provinces or States, they have made it a national concern and have engrafted the 
sacred principle in their fundamental law and hedged it around by the safeguards of 
their constitution. The sixty-seventh article provides as follows: 
‘¢ Congress shall have power to provide whatever may eonduce to the prosperity of 
the country, the advancement and happiness of the provinces, and the increase ot en- 
lightenment, by decrceing plans for gexoval and university education,” cte.! They 


iThe constitution further requires (Art. V) thet ‘the constitution of each proyince shall provide 
for primary education and the administration of justice,” thus making the support of common schools 
obligatory upon them. 
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have gone even further than this, :a showing their appreciation of the importance of 
education of the people, by making education a department of the Government, under 
the, charge of a cabinet officer. 


ITS MOST EFVICIENT PROMOTERS. 


While great credit is due to General Mitre, first President of the Argentine Repub- 
lic under its present constitution, and to Dr. Rawson, the chief of his cabinet, as also 
to Dr. Eduardo Costa, to the late President Avellenada, and to Dr. Leguisaimon, all 
three of whom at different times ocenpied the position of minister of public instrac- 
tion, for their persistent efforts in behalf of popular education, and for their services 
in developing and extending the system of Argentine common schools, perhaps the 
place of honor belongs to Dr. Domingo I’, Sarmiento, LL.D. He was for 6 years 
Argentine minister plenipotentiary to the United States, and having been a school- 
master in his early manhood, he was during hissojourn with us thoroughly impressed 
with the excellence of our public educational system. His intimacy with the late 
Horace Mann greatly assisted to develop his ideas ou that subject ; and when, having 
meanwhile been elected President of the Argentine Republic, he returned to take 
charge of the high office, he brought back with him the most advanced opinions and 
at once proceeded, through the influence he was able to exert, to put them ia practi- 
cal operation here in his own country. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH WHICH EDUCATION HAS HAD TO CONTEND. 


In asparsely settled country like the Argentine Republic, in which there are widely 
extended regions entirely uninhabited and where the centres of population are remote 
from each other, of course the application of our American system has met great diffi- 
culties and inconveniences, but within the last few years the efforts of the Argentine 
National Government to place the education of the people upon a firm and abiding 
foundation, with uniform regulations for all the provinces, are beginning to produce 
their legitimate effects, and this country to-day stands at the head of all the nations 
of South America in the matter of its public schools, not excepting Chili or Brazil. 
The position has not been won without a severe struggle and great persistency; for, 
though the country was a republic, a large and influential portion of the inhabitants 
could hardly be considered as republican. There lingered with this class a very 
strong infusion of the old Spanish ‘‘ hidalgo ” exclusiveness, which would not admit 
or consent that their children should be placed on the same level of school equality 
with those of the more humble citizens. itis only within afew years that the “ upper 
classes ” would permit their children to attend the pubhie free schools, but sent them 
to special or private schools. With the increaso of republican intelligence this feel- 
ing, however, is gradually dying out; and now quite all classes of the community, 
without regard to condition, are to be seen in the public schools of the severai prov- 
inces. 


TOE NATIONAL SUPPORT. 


The Argentine Government has not assumed to take the.matter of public education 
out of the contrel of the different provincial governments; but, as far as possible, 
has left the organization and details of the schools to the districts themselves, limit- 
ing its action to a subsidy for their support in these cases where the means of the 
provinces may be insufficient. This subsidy consists of such an amount of pecuniary 
aid, each year, as Congress may provide by law. The “ plans” and curriculum, how- 
ever, as the constitution provides, are under the ultimate supervision of the General 
Government.? 


1“ Primary education is already obligatory in some of the provinces, although in the remote districts 
where within a diamcter of 10 leagues perlaps not five or six school children may bo found, there are 
peculiar difficulties in the way of uniting them for the purposcs of instruction. This and other local 
causes are obstacles to progress. Indeed, there is no other country where so many dificulties in the 
way of public instruction have to be combated; and if, notwithstanding all, the Argentines have 
placed themselves at the head of South America in respect to popular education they are really to be 
congratulated upon their success.”—Republica Argentina pot Ricardo Nap., p. 876. 

2 The interest which is felt in the cause of education will be understood from ex-President Roca’s 
message to the Argentine Congross. He said: ‘*The department of public instruction has been one 
of the chief attentions of the Exccutive. Imay say that the subject of free schools has become of 
such importance that itis a public passion, as any one may well observe by the general movement in 
this respect in every contre of population.” And President Celman, in the address he delivered at 
his recent inauguration, says; ‘“‘A government of the people by the people requires that the people 
shall be educated. The foundation of republican government is the enlightenment of the people; and 
one of the most important duties of statesmen is to aid and assist it,’ ete. 
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The progress which has been made in popularizing these public schools will be seen 
from the following table, showing the attendance from 1864 to 1836: : 


Number Number 


Year. in Year. in 
attendance. : attendance. 
SG Am arnee ceca ssc ccs cack Shee eee eees 39,000 || 1883.2 <...ccs ceecce cece costes coeeeer 124, 900 - 
MG eee ce ceca ek cc ccwe se Wicemcs ven 82, 679 t 1884... con ccemecces onen cee tee eee 145, 660 
STM ence cicelse css acccie'e cists ase 116,517 || I886 cccccesccsccasccccicsteneesemcmmenen 180, 768 


There has, thus far, been no regular or reliable census of the Argentine Republic; 
and hence it is difficult to state the exact number of children in the country be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 14. That of 1869 put the school population at 409,876; that 
of 1884 at 497,949. Assuming these figures to be approximately correct, there are 
then in the Republic over 300,000 (or more than two-thirds) of the children who do 
not attend school. 

Of the 497,949 children comprehended between the ages of 6 and 14 years, 262,763 
were males and 235,186 were females, the excess of boys over giris thus reaching to 
11.7 per cent. of the entire number; 467,010 were native and 30,939 foreign born. 

Of the 145,660 pupils in attendance in 1884, 70,187 were males and 68,473 were 
females; 104,139 attended fiscal or public schools and 41,521 private schools. 

The total number of fiscal schools was 1,817, conducted by 2,877 teachers, at an 
expense of $2,560,181. 

From these figures it will be seen that the average cost of each scholar was $24 per 
annum. The average number of scholars to each school was 95; and the average 
number of scholars to each teacher was 46. 

It further appears from the census that the number of schools in 1884 under the 
direction of the National Government was 505; under that of the provincial gov- 
ernments was1,010; under that of municipalities, 142; under that of charitable organ- 
izations, 41; under that of religious orders, 32; under that of private teachers, 364. 

The total number of persons teaching in the primary schools of the Republic, 
whether fiscal or otherwise, was 4,073, of whom 2,925 were Argentines and 1,153 were 
of foreign birth. Of the teachers, 1,502 were males and 1,290 were females; of the 
assistant teachers, 461 were males and 825 were females; so that, of the entire staff 
of teachers, 1,963 were males and 2,115 were females. 


SALARIES OF PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The salaries which the teachers receive depend a great deal upon the locality and 
the conditions of theschool. The following table shows the maximum prices per 
month during the year 1884: 


Male school: ays Per month. 
Directors OF OTINCIPAls - 2.60... sd nec eer eee meee uelre bred clawieleoleroalerereysiatsialalerselerersietsire iste $165. 00 
PRGAGUELS times caine eo alnielcicleleis clas alc'e<ie'a/ clo cclalelelscicialsicicieloie Slelslee slelsisporsiaieistaielelstateie tetera nieiateietetereteiate 100. 00 
Aasistants eee CO oe er ee err 50. 00 

Female school: 

MirectOrs OF PLinCi pals 2. 2.4 lenes ees scecrccessecese cece ndoe- oa eeetgee ss. 95.00 
SIRGAGH ETS) aco cic ce civiscisig clas cle e elowieieic ws « e/sieln'oiciole wisi cinvalc iavels Me ere ere ieieretera tee tetera eee etee 70. 00 
INSSISUAMES ereniciciiceeie ecole cic bin is cme wibasinleiolcascincicicielcicielclelersisle ajelelnievsleielete elersterstereteterctetetetteterare 50. 00 


In very few of the primary schools, however, are these extreme salaries paid. The 
average would scarcely exceed one-half the above figures. 


NATIONAL COLLEGES. 


The primary or elementary schools are supplemented by what are known as national 
colleges. They quite correspond to our own well-known bigh schools, colleges, and 
seminaries. One of these colleges is located in each of the provinces, generally at 
the capital. 

The buildings for these colleges are all of them the property of the nation, and are 
sufficiently commodious to accommodate such of the students as desire it with board 
and lodgings. 

The number of professors varies with the importance of thecollege. The national 
college here in Buenos Ayres has a staff of 34 professors, while that in the province 
of San Luis has only 7 professors. In the fourteen national colleges there is a total 
of 282 professors and 106 assistants. The monthly salaries of professors range be- 
tween $50 and $170, according to the number or the importance of the branches 
tanght. The rectors receive from $100 to $250 per month. Of those teaching in the 
national colleges in 1884, 268 were Argentines and 108 were of foreign birth, nearly all 
nationalities being represented. 
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ATTENDANCE AND COURSE OF STUDIZS, 


The following table shows the capacity of the several national colleges and the 
number of scholars in attendance in 1884: 


- No. of | Capacity pete , No. of Capacity 
National college of scholars. Favecholare National college of— scholars. |for sce 
a | = oe a Pe 2 
Buenos Ayres .-....-0006 364 | ify ABS || Seba) ofp ScGaouneqdoosces 80 eae 
Concencionerr seein 1G4 Grit | JE el ecoooboeoadaoodGede- 49 43 
Wonwpenteseercscs «cscs <s< 102 GOPMIEC stam ede ecee eerie cece Dt 69) 
VOSATIOM Mo eieiiniclsca.« <= 0's ‘ 69 | SOS P Oauling@ cee anne see of ay 
(COROIGINE cococoopeoncdeHoee 140 | iL, Sey |) SEO 4 csogacoongace. 91 1, 1u0 
BUGIS) <= cei esse en. 87 | IU) SBN ENE ooo ccsadeeouge.. 96 1, s14 
SUJWY seececeoeee ese. se | 47 479 


PMIENCO Zan. wo cetinecice = <6 64 638 


From the above figures it will be scen that the national colleres nnited are capable 
of receiving seven times the number of scholars at present it attendance. 

The full course of studies in these national colleges comprises a period of six years, 
and embraces the following branches, to wit: History, geography, elementary mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, philosophy, higher mathematics, natural history, ancient 
languages, modern languages, political economy, book-keeping, literature, drawing, 
music, gymnastic exercises, etc. 

Only «a small proportion of the students go through with the entire course. The 
great majority after two or three years quit sehool for good and enter into active 
life. During the year 1884 only 52 were duly graduated, while 638 left the colleges 
befure terminating their studies. 


SCHOOL OF MINING ENGINEERS. 


Some of the national colleges have special schools attached to them. That in San 
Juan has a school of mining engineers, founded in 1871, under the charge of a director 
and two professors, in which inorganic chemistry, geology, mineralogy, metallurgy, 
surveying, cosmography, and other such studies are prosecuted. In 1884 it was at- 
tended by 25 special students. The national Government has 20 scholarships in the 
school at $25 per month. 


a 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Connected with the national college at Mendoza is a national agricultural school, 
established in 1870, in which the science of crop-raising in all its details is proposed 
to betaught; but I can obtain no statistics in regard to it. I know there are several 
professorships attached to the institution, but the Argentines are not generally what 
may be called ‘ agriculturally disposed,” and 1 do not think that the school enjoys a 
very extensive patronage. 


NATIONAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 


A military college under the direction of the National Government was established 
in 1870 here in Buenos Ayres, in the ‘‘ Palermo Palace,” formerly occupied by the Dic- 
tator Rosas. It comprehends a five years’ course of study,not only in the ordinary 
branches of education, but in ordnance, cavalry and infantry tactics, topography, 
fortifications, artillery, military hygiene, international law, etc. The staff of teachers 
comprises 22 professors. In 1884 the number of scholars was 121. Applicants for 
admission must be at least 14 years of age and not more than 18 years. Besides the 
usual elementary branches, they must be acquainted with at least one foreign lan- 

uage. 

: iene is alsoa military school ef a lower grade, which is called the school of corpo- 
rals and sergeants, established in 1881, under the charge of 14 professors and a 
director, the greater part being officers detailed from the army. Besides the ordinary 
brauches, practical instruction in the three arms of the service is given. In 1884 
there were 120 persons in attendance. 


NATIONAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


In 1872 the national Government founded a naval school here in Buenos Ayres with 
16 professors, 5 of whom are officers detached from the navy. The course of studies 
occupies 3 years. Those who are admitted are maintained by the Government. The 
conditions for admission are that the applicant shat! be an Argentine, be from 14 to 
17 years of age, and pass an examination in the branches of secondary education. 


63 ED 
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NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


With other valuable information which President Sarmiento acquired while in the 
United States, in reference to education, was the importance of having the public 
schools under the charge of competent teachers; and one of his first acts, after his 
return to the Argentine Republic, was that of organizing normal schools on the basis 
ofour own. The first one wasestablished in 1871. There were in 1884 16 normal 
schools in different parts of the Republic, 5 of which are for the education of male 
and 11 for the education of female teachers. These schools had accommodations for 
7,268 pupils, but only 3,616 were in attendance. The totalnnmber of teachers was 185. 

Since the taking of the census of 1834, several additional normal schools have been 
established: one for males in Santa Fé, one for females in San Luis, one for females 
in Cordoba, one for males in Mercedes, and perhaps others.! 

The course of study occupies three years, upon the completion of which and after 
a satisfactory examination the alumni are entitled to diplomas as competent teachers 
in any of the fiscal schools of the conntry. 

The national Government has 517 scholarships in the different normal schools, 
which are worth from $15 to $20 per month. 

At least 200 male and female teachers are fitted for their profession in these differ- 
ent schools each year. 

The teachers are of various nationalitics; but a large proportion of the females are 
from the United States on contract, President Sarmiento having initiated the move- 
ment to supply teachers from there from his personal knowledge of their capacity and 
marked ability. The salaries range from $300 to $150 for directors, and from $180 to 
$75 for teachers per month. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION. 


The educational system of the Argentine Republic is made complete by the two na- 
tional universities of Cordoba and Buenos Ayres; and they are about tie only land- 
marks which are left to commemorate the former glory of the mother country. 


UNIVERSITY OF CORDOBA. 


The University of Cordoba is, excepting that of San Marcos, of Lima, the most 
ancient seat of learning in either South or North America.? Its origin dates back to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Society of Jesus having established it as 
a ‘*Collegio Maximo” in 1610. In 1618 Fernando de Sanabria, Bishop of Tucuman, 
made a donation to the institution of allhis property, with an annual income of $2,000, 
under the name of the College of San Francisco Xavicr. As éarly as 1614 full 
courses of academic studies were inaugurated ; and in 1622 the college, by both royal 
and pontifical sanction, was raised to the rank of a university, with full power to 
confer the degrees of bachelor, licenciate, master, and doctor. The first degree con- 
ferred was that of bachelor of arts in 1623. In the year 1664 the constitution and 
by-laws of the university were revised by Father Andres de Rada, then rector of the 
institution, whereby it was provided that ‘‘ above all things the studies pursued 
should be theological,” and thus for upwards of a century and a half its destiny was 
fixed as an institution specially dedicated to the education of priests. There were, 
however, two distinct faculties, one of arts and one of theology, the first requiring 
a course of 3 years and the other of 4 years, the management of the university be- 
ing under the control of ,a cloister of the doctors and masters having professorships. 
About the same time two other institutions were established alongside of the uni- 
versity, that of the College of Monserat, and that of the College of Loreto, but under 
the same government. 

In the month of July, 1767, by order of Charles III, the Jesuits were expelled from 
all the Spanish possessions; their property was everywhere coufiscated, and the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba was, by royal decree, entrusted to the Franciscan order. In 1791, 
a faculty of law was organized in the university, and thus, after an existence of 173 
years, it ceased to be a purely theological institution. The first degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred in 1797. In 1800, by royal Icttcrs patent, the nniversity received 
the name of Royal University of St. Charles and of our Lady of Monserat. In 1808 
the celebrated Dean Gregorio Funes was elected rector of the cloister, and through 
his influence and exertions the institution was entirely secularized. In 1812 all cor- 
porations of the regular clergy were excluded, and the university was organized for 
three faculties, to wit: of theology, of civil and canon law, and of philosophy, the 
first two with 4 professors and the latter with 5 professors. 

In the long lapse of 75 years since the Argentine Republic threw off the Spanish 
yoke and declared its independence the university, though it has encountered many 
adverse fates and been subjected to various misfortuncs, has continuously kept its 


1Tobserve by President Celman’s message just sent to Congress that there are now 27 normal 
schools in the Argentine Republic. ‘ ; ; 
2Qur own oldest institution of learning, Harvard University, was founded in 166. 
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halls open to the ‘reception of pupils and to the conferring of the learned degrees. 
In 1854 the university was formally taken in charge by the national Government. 
Its support has since then been the care and concern of Congress, and numerous re- 
forms have been inaugurated. In 1873 a faculty of natural sciences was organized 
under the well-known German savant, Dr. Siewart, and others, and an academy of 


- exactsciences, under the celebrated Dr. Burmeister, how director of the Public Museum 


of Buenos Ayres. In 1877 a department of medicine was established, with 4 profes- 
sorships in the different branches of the science, 


UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AYRES. 


The University of Buenos Ayres is much more recent in its origin. Some, however, 
date it back to about the beginning of the seventeenth century. They say it was 
first called the San Carlos College of the Society of Jesus, and was under the charge 
of priests of that order. In 1621 Bishop Pedro Carranza, out of Lis own private 
income, established a professorship of Latin, but after his death the college seems to 
have been without the necessary support. Following that epoch, according to the 
Chronicles of Superior Education in BuenosAyres, compiled by the Argentine historian, 
Dr. Juan Maria Gutierrez, there isa vacuum of a century and a half. What colleges 
were established or continued during that period we do not know; but in 1773 we 
learn that the ‘“‘Collége of San Carlos” had professorships of theology, philosophy, 
and languages, with 338 students, the population of Buenos Ayres at that date being 
24,205, and said college still being under the charge of the Society of Jesus.t In 1776 
the name of the institution was changed to that of the College of the Southern 
Union. In the same year a royal decree was issued by the King of Spain for the 
foundation of a university in Buenos Ayres, which should be open for the usual 
courses of a liberal education and with power to confer degrees. But we are told, 
“so little interest was manifesfed in the cause of education during those unfortu- 
nate times, that the viceroy was content with the college already in existence; 
and the university remained buried in oblivion.” It was not until 1819 that the 
question of establishing the university was again agitated; and “the sovereign 
Congress, having carefully examined the proposition for the erection of a university 
in the capital, formally authorized the establishment, with the proviso that the 
forms and laws of the same should be first approved by Congress.” On the 9th of 
August, 1821, the captain-general of the province of Buenos Ayres, Martin Nodriguez, 
issued an edict for ‘‘the erection of a university of the first grade, with academic 
power and jurisdiction, under a board of doctors, which shall be composed of all 
those who may have obtained the degree of doctor in other universities and are natives 
of the province, married or domiciled in the same.” Three days after, the univer- 
sity, absorbing the College of the Southern Union, was formally opened with great 
pomp and ceremony. Faculties of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and the nat- 
ural sciences were duly organized and supported by the provincial government. 
Bonpland, the companion of Humboldt, was one of its first professors. President 
Rividavia also secured from Europe the services of Dr. Lanz in mathematics, and 
Dr. Carta in natnral sciences. During the dictatorship of Nosas the institution, 
which had so auspicious a beginning, was suffered to languish from the apathy and 
terror which possessed the community, and the statistics of the country reveal nothing 
in regard to its progress. After his expulsion from the country, however, in 1852, the 
University of Buenos Ayres again received the attention of the Government. It has 
lately. been entirely reorganized, with full faculties in the departments of law and so- 
cial sciences, of medicine, and of the natural sciences. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THESE UNIVERSITIES. 


Such are the two great seats of learning of the Argentine Republic. In the Uni- 
versity of Cordoba there are 26 professors; in that of Buenos Ayres there are 40. Of 
the professors in the University of Cordoba 13 are foreigners and 13 are native Argen- 
tines; of those in the University of Buenos Ayres, 9 are foreigners and 31 are native 
Argentines. 

The attendance in the University of Cordoba in 1884 was 107 in all departments; 
in that of Buenos Ayres it was737. 

In the University of Cordoba the annual matriculation to the lectures and courses 
of study is $4 for each department. In the University of Buenos Ayres it is $16 for 
law and social sciences, $15 for medicine, and $16 for the physical sciences, ete. 

While the University of Cordcba, owing to its locality and surroundings, has 
ceased to enjoy the prestige which it possessed in former years, it isnow under such 
influences as must nltimately give it an increased prosperity and a stronger hold on 
those who are secking the higher educational privileges. On the other hand, the 
University of Buenos Ayres, since the interest which the Government has directly 
taken in its maintenance, has rapidly attained to a high position as an institution 


“TWhether the “San Carlos College” of 1621 and this ‘‘ College of San Carlos” of 1773 are one and 


the same institution does not seem to be clearly settled. 
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for professional learning; and to-day, I thiuk I am correct in saying, it surpasses any 
similar establishment in South America, and in some respects may-compare favora- 
bly with those of the United States. 


PRIVATE AND RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


I have thus given a general view of the public educational system of the Argentine 
Republic, i. ¢., of all snch schools and institutions of learning as are sustained di- 
rectly by the General Government or the respective provinces, or both conjointly. It 
includes primary and graded schools, national colleges, mining, agricultural, military, 
and naval schools, normal schools, and two universities. Besides these, however, 
there are various schools, seminaries, colleges, convents, etc., which are either pri- 
vate, i. e., supported by their matriculation, or religious, i. e., supported by religious 
orders or societies. These educational establishments are to be found in all the dif- 
erent provinces; and some of these, for the teaching of such branches as appertain 
to a secondary education, are of a very high rank. Cordoba, Santa Fé, Mendoza, and 
Buenos Ayres are especially noted for their Catholic colleges and convents. In the 
city of Buenos Ayres the convents of the Merced, the Visitation, and the Sacred 
Heart, and the Colleges of San José and of San Salvador, both under the control of 
the Society of Jesus, are wealthy and well-ordered seats of learning. 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES. 


It is difficult to state very exactly the total amounts which are annually expended 
by the national and the several provincial Governments for educational purposes, 
for the reason that I have not before me the district school reports of each province; 
I have, however, compiled from the report of the Minister of Public Instruction the 
following figures, which approximately show the total annual expenditure for pri- 
mary schools. The figures are for the year 1885, and exhibit in separate columns the 
amounts provided by the nation and the provinces respectively : 


Expenditures. National. | Provincial.| Total. 

Teachers’ salaries.......--.. codon ooascabudooumsde weccencesenccees| $305, 880 | $1,109,150 | $1, 415, 030 
NemiOOksandestatlOne Ly eaeicejses cls ces la/cis)ciesisrccinisicia = ole elslejereiers 21, 197 82, 200 103, 397 
DCHOMESHIUPR a etelele --nie1 co ecleal-'= SbonoduModdasouamddoooebsHesondedos 938, 796 33, 735 972, 531 
Furniture .......-.. wie a Sie Ce ie maven cine cae.es sierinie mens alonancic loos seelwenes ee ee 83, 137 83, 137 
IRGMUS -coonao soso HHO EO a AcoRSAcouCS HoooNaCUoScCcoOddabonSBooSHonc.e 173, 406 185, 083 358, 489 
OECAMZIMOANSWESCHOOIS!. cc cleccsisaiscclcicicle cece \sciniceee asic cism cca Se 12, 000 9, 800 21, 800 
Buildine-school-houses .....-.-...02-----se-ssecece nedaonocunocaes 1, 019, 916 94, 817 1, 114, 733 
Care and charge of schools .........-se4 metre eee Ssrecicei ecco meas ces 96, 828 301, 814 398, 642 

The lla eae Se ee ee eras, F, 2, 568, 013 | 1,899,736 | 4, 467, 759 


The appropriations of the Argentine Government for the two Universities of Cor- 
doba and Buenos Ayres for 185 were $231,724; for the fourteen national colleges, 
$510,972; for the eighteen normal schools, $479,712; for the Agricultural School at 
Mendoza, $50,988 ; for the School of Mining at San Juan, $21,792, etc. 


NATIONAL OBSERVATORY AT CORDOBA. 


It is not out of place, in treating of the educational establishments of the Argentine 
Republic, to mention the National Observatory at Cordoba, founded under the admin- 
istration of President Sarmiento, in 1865. Dr. Benjamin A. Gould, late of Harvard 
University, a name well known throughout the scientific world, was appointed its 
first director, and continued until about two years ago to have the charge of the in- 
stitution. The work which it has already accomplished, and especially that of cata- 
loguing the stars of the southern hemisphere,! bas been recognized for its thorough- 
ness as a most important addition to astronomical science, and has already placed the 
observatory in the first rank. Since the resignation of Dr. Gould the observatory has 
been under the charge of Dr. John M. Thome, of Pennsylvania, promoted from the 
position of first assistant astronomer. 

A meteorological bureau was originally allied to the observatory ; and it has al- 
ready by its publications done a great work in acquainting the world with the climatic 
conditions of the widely extended Argentine Kepublic. During the last year this 
bureau has been separated from the observatory and organized into a distinct de- 
partment, under the direction of Prof. W. G. Davis, of Pennsylvania. Its meteorolog- 
ical stations now extend from Cape Horn to Jujuy.” 


1The CUranometrin Argentina was published in 1580. Since then varions other volumes of Catalogues 
and Results have been published. 

2In Volume V of the Meteorological Annals of the Argentine Repnblic, 1887, I find a letter from 
Dr. Gould, the former Director, who says: ‘‘ The object for which this bureau was established is to 
study and make known the climate of the country and the taws which govern it; and I think Tam 
able to say with the greatest satisfaction that in the few years of its existence the results which have 
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ARGENTINE NATIONAL MUSEUM, e 


Another important adjunct to scientific study is the National Museum, located in 
Buenos Ayres. It was founded by the distinguished statesman General Revidavia, 
in 1823. It received but little support or encouragement, however, until 1854, when, 
under the protection of the Government, it was connected with the University of 
Buenos Ayres. It being necessary to place the museunt under the charge of a person 
especially learned in natural history, the Government (General Mitre being Governor 
and General Sarmiento Minister of the State) selected the celebrated savant Dr. Her- 
man Burmeister, of Germany. He has continued to be the director since 1862. The 
museum is divided into three sections, to wit: The artistic, the historical, and the 
scientific. The latter is especially attractive, from the fact that the province of 
Buenos Ayres has the most abundant deposit of antediluvian animals of any place in 
the known world. Indeed, the most complete and curious skeletons of fossil animals 
which are to be seen in the museums of London, Paris, Madrid, Turin, etc., have all 
been taken from the province of Buenos Ayres. Their exportation has now been pro- 
hibited by law, it being required that all such discoveries shall be placed in the Pub- 
lic Museum of Buenos Ayres. Mr. Bravard, in his report upon the geology of tho 
Pampas, counts fifty species of antediluvian animals extracted from the earth of Bue- 
nos Ayres, of which only eight were known before his investigations in this country. 
Among the animals whose fossils are now to be found in the Argentine National Mu- 
seum are the Megatherium, Mylodon, Glyptodon, Toxodon, and a veritable fossil horse, 
etc. These collections of extinct, as weli as of living animals, render the museum of 
very great importance to persons who wish to dedicate themselves to the study of 
natural history; while Dr. Burmeister’s great work on the physical characteristics of 
the Argentine Republic is a monument of patient and exacting labor.! 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Nor are scientific societies wanting in the Argentine Republic. Among these may 
be mentioned the Argentine Zodlogical Society, the Argentine Geographical Society, 
the Argentine Scientific Society, the Argentine Historical Society, the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Argentine Ethnographical Society, etc., all of which give to the 
public yearly publications in the form of Annuals and Reports. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The importance of public libraries as powerful agents to assist in the instruction 
of the people is now coming to be fully recognized by the Argentines. Although 
itis only a few years since the Government made a movement in the matter, there 
are already upwards of 300 of these libraries distributed through the different prov- 
inces. There is now alaw which provides that the General Government shali con- 
tribute an equal sum to that which may already be subscribed to the foundation of 
new libraries or to the increase of those which are already in existence. There is a 
central commission here in Buenos Ayres whose business it is to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of books for these libraries, te make exchanges, and to generally aid in the for- 
mation of new libraries. The most important of these public libraries is that of 
Buenos Ayres, which now contains about 50,000 volumes, as also many valuable man- 
uscripts concerning the earlier history of the Spanish colonies. The library of the 
University of Buenos Ayres, as also that of the University of Cordoba, has a collection 
of about 15,000 volumes, and their archives also contain numerous interesting man- 
uscripts of historical value. That of Cordoba was at one time the largest in South 
America, but the fortunes of 300 years of civil wars and private thefts have left the 
collection in a deplorable plight. When I last visited it, a few years ago, it was in 
a most uncared for condition. The national library attached to the Department of 
Public Instruction in this capital, although of recent origin, is the nucleus of what 
is intended to be a grand book repository. It is already beginning to assume impor- 
tant proportions, and merits notice for the attention which it shows for books which 
illustrate the history and development of the country. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


In regard to the public press—that most efficient and persistent means for the po- 
litical instruction of the people, and for the education of public opinion—the Argen- 
tine Constitution has hedged it around with the amplest safeguards. That insiru- 
ment expressly provides that ‘“‘ the Federal Constitution shall not dictate laws restrict- 
ing the liberty of the press nor establish: any Federal jurisdiction over it.” It further 
providesthat ‘all the inhabitants of tle nation shall enjoy the right to publish their 


been obtained are far greater than at the begin ving I had reason toexpect. We havealready obtained 
with much exactness many importaat climatic data for a large number of points in the Argentine 
Republic; and we have succeeded likewiso in (ltrawing the isothermal lines with a very close approx- 
imation to the truth for the entire southern hah’ of Senth America.” 

1 Description physique dela Republique Argent ine, par Herman Burmeister, ete. 
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ideasin the public press without previous censorship.” But the law of libel is ex- 
ceedingly severe. The rights of private persons as well as public officials are care- 
fully guarded against malicious libellers; and any abuse of the liberty of the press is 
a criminal offence, for which on proper complaint the offender is promptly arrested. 
Conviction is followed by fine and imprigonment. It may be generally said, however, 
that the political newspapers of the Argentine Republic are well conducted, and few 
of them ever venture below the line of fair and legitimate criticism, In this respect, 
I think, they compare favorably with those of other countries where free discussion 
is allowed. As with ourselves, the newspaper in the Argentine Repnblic is looked 
upon not as a luxury, but as an indispensable necessity. Everybodyreads it. News- 
papers are now published in all the principal towns of all the different provinces, 
generally each party having its distinctive organ; and they are following the march 
of development and civilization to the far frontiers. Indeed, with so sparse a popula- 
tion, the wonder is how so many of them can manage to secure the requisite support. 
They especially abound here in Buenos Ayres. With a population of 400,000 inhabi- 
tants, there are published in this capital 34 daily papers, 18 weekly papers, and 19 
monthly papers or periodicals. While many of these publications exhibit but little 
of what we would call ‘‘newspaper enterprise,” some of them are as ably edited as 
any in the world. The Nacion, for instance, is edited by ex-President Mitre; the 
Censor, by ex-President Sarmiento; and the Prensa, by Dr. Davila. Other nation- 
alities have also their newspapers, there being in Buenos Ayres three printed in the 
English language, 4 in the German, 3 in the French, and 4 in the Italian, Among 
the monthly periodicals are those devoted to agriculture and rural interests, to com- 
merce and finance, to home industries, to schools and education, to the medical sci- 
ences, to law, and to general literature, many of them exhibiting a high degree of 
ability and merit. 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that in the Argentine Republic there is the utmost 
freedom of religion and of conscience. The Constitution of the country provides (Art. 
IT) that ‘the Federal Government shall maintain the Apostolic Roman Catholic 
Faith.” For this maintenance and support of the state church there is an annual 
appropriation by Congress of about $200,000. The church establishment consists of 
one archbishop, whose see is in Buenos Ayres, and four diocesan bishops, who reside, 
respectively, at Paran4, Cordoba, San Juan, and Salta, together with other lesser 
dignitaries. The head of the Argentine church is elective ; thatis to say, the Senate 
selects a list of three persons, from which the President chooses one to propose to the 
Pope. The inferior dignitaries are also selected and invested by the Government. 
Aside from the established church, however, the Federal Constitution (Art. XIV) 
provides that ‘‘all the inhabitants of the nation shall enjoy the right to profess freely 
their religion; ” and (Art. XX) ‘‘ within the limits of the nation foreigners shall en- 
joy all the civil rights of citizens, and freely profess their religion.” In pursuance of 
these provisions, there are in the different parts of the Republic numerous churches 
of other creeds. In the city of Buenos Ayres there is an English Episcopal church, a 
Scotch Presbyterian church, a German Lutheran church, two American Methodist 
churches (one of which is a missionary church), and a Jewish synagogue, all with 
duly installed clergymen, whose functions in marriages, baptisms, deaths, etc., are 
fully respected and recognized by Argentine law. Most of these churches have re- 
ligious or Sunday schools attached to them, and some of them have received assist- 
ance from the Government, 


CONCLUSION. 


It will thus be seen that the Argentine Republic not only fully recognizes the great 
importance of the education and culture of the people by making it a distinct branch 
of the national administration, but that it is well on the way towards an efficient and 
liberally supported system of public instruction, which embraces primary and second- 
ary schools, national coileges, normal schools, scientific schools, and the highest 
branches of university and professional training. In what it has thus far accomplished 
it has achieved a peaceful victory, far more gloricus than any it may have won by 
the strength of its arms since its independence. 


STATISTICS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


[Table 112.] 


Table 112 presents the, principal statistics relating to elementary education in for- 
eign countries whose reports have been received at this Office. As few countries ro- 
port their school population, the total populations have been given in Column 2, Paré 
I, of the table, as a basis for comparing school enrolment. 
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Where the latest census antedatvs by several years the year of the school report, 
estimates of the total population for a nearer date have been employcd when attain- 
able. The fact is indicated by a foot-note. Such estimates have been taken from the 
educational reports, or from the Statesman’s Year Book for 1887. 

The school ages reported from 36 countries range from 6 to 16 years. J'rom an in- 
spection of Column 3, Part II, it will be seen that 7 countries report a ionger period 
than 9 years, while eight report a shorter period than 8 years. ‘The average period is 
8.2 years. ‘he statistics of school population and enrolment in Hungary inelnde the 
youth 6 to 15 years of age, which are accordingly given as the limits of the school 
age. In fact, attendance upon elementary schools in Hungary is obligatory from 6 
to 12 years of age, inclusive, and upon the ‘‘revicw ” or ‘continuation ” schools from 
12 to 15 years. The latter may be day, evening, orSabbath schools. In them the 
branches pursued in the ordinary elementary schools are reviewed, and somewhat ex- 
tended. ‘The school age in Bavaria includes also 3 years in the review schools. 

In England and Scotland it is customary to include only six-sevenths of the popu- 
lation in estimating the number of children for whom provision should be made in 
state-aided elementary schools. As tbe omission of one-seventh of the population in 
these estimates is misleading when the statistics are tabulated with those of other 
countries, the numbers showing the entire child popnlation as given in the official 
reports from those countries are used in this table. 

It will be observed also that the school population of England and Wales is given 
for the years 5 to 14, and also 3 to 14; the former is the obligatory school period. 
Children are, however, admitted at 3 years of age, and the enrolment includes pupils 
as young as that, together with a small number above 14 years of age. 

In the case of Finland the enrolment includes pupils in infant schools. 

The ratios of school cnrolment to total population, and to school population when 
reported, are shown in Table 113. 

In England and Wales the school population used in the computation is that of 3 to 
14 years of age. 

Care has been taken to confine the table to the statistics of elementary schools, i. e., 
schools below the high school grade, which is substantially the same for all countries. 
In a very few instances the distinction is not clearly preserved in the original reports, 
and the totals of enrolment and teachers possibly include high schools. Itis certain, 
however, thatin these cases, which are few, the totals are not greatly affected thereby. 

A glance at the columns setting forth the number of schools and the school enrol- 
ment will show that the word ‘‘school,” or its foreign equivalent, has various appli- 
cations. It sometimes signifies the scholars in charge of one teacher, and sometimes 
a collection of such bodies forming a series of grades in one building. 

In the case of Wirtemburg, the number of teachers’ positions is given in Column 
12, ths number of teachers employed not being reported. Pupilteachers are a feature 
of the school systems of England and Wales, Scotland, New South Wales, and Japan. 

They are included in the totals of teachers for the three former countries, the num- 
bers being 27,804, 3,782, and 931, respectively. The teaching force reported for Ire- 
land includes 665 work mistresses and temporary assistants. 

The expendittres reported include as a rule teachers’ salaries, and cost of super- 
vision and administration. J°or France the amount given is the sum cxpended by the 
State only. 

For Saxony the amount includes expenditure for 1,892 Fortbildungsschulen and two 
schools for deaf-mutes ; for England and Wales and Scotland the cost of night schools 


is included; and for Ireland and Jamaica the amount is the reported income of the ~ 


schools, which is presumably equivalent to the expenditure. 

In the following countries represented in the table, the elementary schools are free 
schools: France, Italy, Switzerland, Algeria, British Columbia, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince Edward Isiand, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Argentine Republic, Chili, Ecuador, Victoria, Queensland, and New Zealand. In 
these the cost of elementary education is defrayed by state aud local funds. 

In Veneznela also the law provides for free schools, but this provision does not ap- 
pear to have been carried into effect. In the remaining countries a portion of the 
cost is met by tuition fees. 


FRANCE, 


Tn addition to the elementary schools of France included in Table 112, the following 
statistics of superior primary schools are presented: Number of schools, 251; number 
of teachers, 2,133; number of pupils, 21,939. 

School libraries for the use of pupils are reported to the number of 33,800, contain- 
ing 4,159,208 volumes; also 2,626 pedagogical libraries with 803,419 volumes for the 
use of teacners, 
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TABLE 113.—Ratio of school enrolment iv total population and to school population in 
foreign countries. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 


PAPERS ON EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


CAN SCHOOL PROGRAMMES BE SHORTENED AND ENRICHED? 


4 PAPER READ BEFORE THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, AT WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 16, 1888. 


By CHARLES WILLIAM ELIoT, LL. D. 
President of Harvard University. 


In the process of improving the secondary schools, colleges, and professional 
schools of the United States—a process which has becn carried on with remarkable 
energy since the Civil War—certain new difficulties have been created for the higher 
education in general, and particularly for colicges. These difficulties have to do with 
the age at which young men can get prepared for college, and therefore with the ages 
at which boys pass the successive stages of their earlier education. The average age 
of admission to Harvard College has been rising for sixty years past, and has now 
reached the extravagant limit of eighteen years and ten months. Harvard College 
is not at all peculiar in this respect; indeed many of the country colleges find their 
young men older still at cntrance. The average college graduate is undoubtedly 
nearly twenty-three years old at graduation, and when he has obtained his A. B. he 
must nowadays allow at least three years for his professional education. 

In respect to the length of time required for a satisfactory professional training, 
there has been a great change since the War. Twenty years ago the period of resi- 
dence at Harvard University for the degree of bachelor of laws was cighteen months; 
now it is three years. Many of the States of the American Union have passed laws 
which practically make three years the normal period of study before admission to 
the bar. Ambitious medical students are giving four years to their medical training. 
Twenty years ago the leading colleges were satisfied to take men just graduated in 
arts as tutors in Latin, Greek, and mathematics. Now they cxpect a candidate for 
tutorship or instructorship to have devoted two or three years to study after taking 
his bachelor’s degree. School boards and trustees have become correspondingly ex- 
acting. In short, professional education in the United States is becoming constantly 
more thorough and elaborate, and is therefore demanding of aspirants to the profes- 
sions more and more time. The average college graduate who fits himself well for 
any one of the learned professions, including teaching, can hardly begin to support 
himsclf before he is twenty-seven years old. 

This condition of things is so unreasonable in a new country like the United States— 
being hardly matched in the oldest and most densely settled couutries of EKurope— 
that some remedy is urgently demanded; and the first partial remedy that suggests 
itself is to reduce the average age of adimission to college to eighteen. This reduc- 
tion would save about a year. In effecting this saving of time it’ is greatly to be 
wished that no reduction should be made in the attainments which the average can- 
didate for admission now brings to the American colleges; for it is probable that 
the saving thus effected will not be sufficient in itself, and that the public interests 
will require in addition some shortening of the ordinary college course of four years. 
College men, therefore, are anxiously looking to sec if the American school courses 
can. be both shortened and enriched ; shortened so that our boys may come to college 
at eighteen instead of nineteen, and enriched in order that they may bring to college 
at eighteen more than they now bring at ninctecn, so that the standard of the A. L. 
may not be lowered. 

The anxiety with which men charged with the conduct of college cducation look at | 
this question is increased by the relative decline of American colleges and universi- 
ties as a whole: This relative decline, which was pointed out nearly twenty years 
ago by President Barnard, of Columbia College, is very visible of late years. ‘The 
population of the United States is supposed by the best authorities to increase about 
one-third in every period often years. In the ten-year period from 1875 to 1584, in- 
clusive, the universities and colleges included in the tables published by the Con:- 
missioner of Education show an inerease in-their nuuzber of students of only eleven 
per cent., instead of thirty-three and one-third per cent. If we select from the same 
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tables the ten-year period fror 1876 to 1885, the increase is sixteen per cent.; but 
the explanation of this higher percentage of increase is that the total number of 
students in the year 1876 was abnormally low, being 2,400 beneath the number of 
1875. If we add to the institutions enumerated as universities and colleges all the 
schools of science, and all the higher institutions for the education of wonien, we 
still tind that this enlarged list of institutions has not gained students at the same 
rate at which the population has increased, although the schools of science have 
made very large gains in the decade referred to. Thus the increase in the number 
of students in universities and colleges, schools of science, and women’s colleges, 
all taken together, was only twenty-three per cent. in the ten years from 1875 to 1884, 
inclusive. Obviously there are serious hindrances affecting all the institutions which 
receive young men and women at the age of eighteen or nineteen, to keep them under 
liberal training forthree or four years. One of these hindrances undoubtedly is that the 
colleges as a whole held too long to a medieval curriculum; but a greater hindrance, 
in all probability, is the burden imposed upon parents wlten their elaborately edu- 
cated sons can not support themselves in their professions until they are twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years old. Hence the importance of the inquiry: Can school pro: 
grammes be shortened and enriched? 

Tp studying this problem it is natural to turn first to the schools sometimes called 
preparatory—that is, to the best high schools and academies; but if we examine tha 
courses of study in these schools, we find that the four years during which they 
keep their pupils are generally crowded with work. Thus the Phillips Academy, at 
Exeter, N. H., one of the best academies in the United States, has a four years’ 
course which is so full that hardly any suggestion can be made for compacting or 
abbreviating it. But what are the requirements for admission to Exeter? ‘Some 
knowledge of common school arithmetic, writing, spelling, and of the elements of 
English grammar.” These requirements might reasonably be made of a boy leaving 
the primary school at eight years of age; yet the average age of admission to Exeter 
is sixteen and one-half. Now, Exeter is an academy which docs not content itself 
with such low terms of admission unJess under compulsion. It would require more 
if it could get more from the average candidate; but it draws its pupils from a wide 
area, and its experience is against making greater demands. The Exeter course is 
itself encumbered with some studies suitable for a boy of ten. Thus it devotes mnch 
time to arithmetic, and teaches the very elements of English and English literature. 
A secondary school which is obliged to take its pupils in the average condition of 
the boys who enter Exeter can hardly do more for them in the four years between 
sixteen and twenty than is now accomplished at that academy. What is true of 
Exeter is true of the whole body of upper schools. They have to make good defi- 
ciencies of the lower schools. It is necessary, therefore, to examine the American 
school programmes from the beginning, to start with the primary school and go on 
through the grammar school and the high school, searching for the places where time 
and labor can be saved. . 

The subject seems to be one chiefly interesting to colleges, but really it has amuch 
broader scope.. In the first place, whatever improves the school programmes for 
those children whose education is to be prolonged, perhaps, until they are twenty- 
five years old, will improve the programmes also for the less fortunate children whose 
education is to be briefer. The public schools will never send to higher institutions 
any very large proportion of the children who are trained in them; but their pro- 
grammes niay best be made substantial and systematic by fitting them to the needs 
of their most intelligent and fortunate pupils. Moreover, we may reasonably strive 
to make every grade of the public schcol programme, primary, grammar, and high— 
and, indeed, every year in any programme—a thing good in itself, as well as a good 
introduction to the course of study which lies beyond it. “he better the programme 
is in itself, the better it will be as a preparation for further study. To the primary 
and grammar schools this principle applies in all its fullness. In the high school and 
academy the principle needs qualification for the foreign languages only, and for 
that portion of the programme options should be alowed. The question, Can Ameri- 
can schoo! programmes be at once condensed and enriched? has, then, a wide scope, 
and touches the interests of the whole population. 

As evidence conducing to the formation of a just opinion upon the practicability 
of shortening and enriching our school programmes, an actual comparison of two 
public school programmes—one French and one American—covering the ages of eight 
to seventeen, inclusive, is printed on pages 1010-14. One programme is the pro- 
gramme of the French secondary schools, which is followed all over France in the 
institutions called lycées; the other is the programme made by uniting the first three 
years of the Boston grammar schools with the complete programme of the Boston 
Latin School. It is assumed that the Boston schooiz are a fair type for the country. 
Indeed, the Boston Latin School is supposed to be the best, as it is the oldest, Ameri- 
can classical school which is supported by local taxation. In the tables referred to 
the programmes are placed side by side, so that the courses for the same years of age 
can be conveniently compared. It is in each case the classical course which is tabu- 
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lated; but a similar comparison could be instituted between the corresponding pro- 
grammes in which Latin and Greck are replaced by other subjects. In the French 
schools Latin and Greek can be in large part replaced by mathematical and scientific 
studies, and in Boston the English High Sehool offers a programme like that of the 
Latin school, but with similar substitution of mathematical and scientific studies 
for all the Greek and some or all of the Latin. The present purpose can be fully 
accomplished by limiting the comparison to the classical programmes. The French 
programme was chosen rather than the programme of a German gymnasium, because 
it is a lower term of comparison, the German programme being more comprehensive, 
elaborate, and difficult. The French programme is a recent reduction of a programme 
in force from 1880 to 1885, the reduction amounting to about twenty per cent., and the 
number of recitations per week in the two programmes (French and American) is 
nearly thesame. It is the best of foreign programmes as a term of comparison, be- 
cause France is socially a democratic country, politically a republic, and industrially 
a country whose chief reliance, in the strenuous competition to which its population 
is exposed within and without, is the intelligence and skill of its producing classes. 
In all these respects France and the United States closcly resemble each other. More- 
over, the French boy has no possible advantage over the American boy in strength of 
constitution, intelligence, or endurance; on the contrary, he is not so large a boy as 
the American on an average, and he is not so well fed. 

A very brief examination of these two programmes side by side reveals several im- 
portant facts. The French programme is decidedly the more substantial; that is to 
say, it calls for greater exertion on the part of the pupil than the American, intro- 
duces the children earlier to serious subjects, and is generally more interesting and 
more stimulating to the intelligence. Tor example, at eight years of age the French 
boy begins to study a foreign language, either Kaglish or German; the American 
boy begins to study a modern language five years later, at thirteen, when the best 
period for learning a forcign tongue is already passed. The French boy of eight be- 
gins the study of history in a very interesting and stimulating way through the study 
of biography; the American boy gets no history until he is thirteen, when he begins 
Greek history. The French boy of eight gives just one-third the time to arithmetic 
that the American boy gives, and in the whole course does not. give to that subject 
more than one-third the time the American boy gives; yet, for practical purposes, the 
French are quite as skilful with numbers as the Americans. The French boy gets at 
natural history earlier than the American boy, and in better subjects. Again, the 
French programme represents an actual fact, the large majority of French boys pass- 
ing regularly through it at the ages indicated in the programme; whereas the pro- 
gramme of the Boston Latin School, prepared for the years from eleven to sixteen, in- ' 
clusive, actually covers the years from thirteen to eighteen, inclusive. In comparing 
the attainments of the Boston boy with those of the French boy we must, therefore, 
add two full years to the ages set down in the American programme. The inferiority 
of the Boston programme, then, becomes very conspicuous. There is no single sub- 
ject touched in the American programme in which the French boy does not accom- 
plish more than the American. This appears very clearly on comparing the amounts 
of Latin and Greek set down in the two programmes, but equally plainly in geome- 
try and physics. Moreover, the French conrse extends a year beyond the American 
course, and in the class called philosophy gives a comprehensive survey of philosophy 
and ethics, a thing never attempted in the United States with boys of seventeen, yet 
found practicable and in the highest degree useful in the French Republic: The pre- 
ponderance of the French language, the mother tongue, in the French programme is 
most noticeable. Until Latin and Greek are introduced French oceupies half of the 
whole course. When the study of Latin and Greek is at its height French still claims 
a substantial portion of the programme; and in the final year, the year called phi- 
losophy, French resumes almost exclusive possession of the programme. Great im- 
provements have been made during the last ten years in the study of English and 
English literature in the best American schools; but the mother tongue does not yet 
hold anything like the place in American schools that French holds in the French 
schools. In the French lycées geometry comes before algebra, and with the help of 
drawing is treated thoroughly before algebra is seriously attacked, plane geometry 
being finished by the time the boy is fourteen years of age. At the Boston Latin 
School, on the other hand, plane geometry is not completed until the boy is seven- 
teen according to the programme, and nineteen in reality. This brief discussion of 
the two programmes may reasonably convince any one that the French boy makes a 
much greater total attainment by the time he is eighteen than the American boy has 
a chance to make at the best American schools by the time he is nineteen. Thorough 
study of them will only strengthen this cGaviction. 

The comparison thus instituted gives no warrant for impatient, revolutionary act- 
ion. ‘The transformation it suggests is not to be wrought in a year, but should be 
the aim of patient labor during many years. Everybody knows that foreign institu- 
tions of education can not be imported; that a nation’s educational institutions are 
strongly influenced by its political, ethical, and industrial conditions, and that the 
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improvement of schools and colleges must ccessarily be slow. It may, however, be 
justly inferred from this comparison of programmes that the condition of second- 
ary schools in the United States is at present one of inferiority; that the country 
ought not to be satisfied with that condition, and indeed should strenuously exert 
itself to improve it, there being opportunity in American programmes for both con- 
densation and enrichment. If it be said that the American boy turns out pretty well 
after all, and that the American community, as a whole, is as intelligent as the French 
or the German community, the ready answer is that free institutions are in them- 
selves a considerable education for the population, but that the advantage which the 
nation hasover Europe in possessing free institutions ovght not to reconcile it to a 
position of inferiority as regards schools ; it ought to aim to have the best schools, too. 
If it be practicable to make American primary and secondary schools better, the 
work of improvement shonld be set on foot. * 

The fair inference from the above tables being that it is practicable, it will not be 
unprofitable to consider some of the means of improving the American public school, 
from the primary grade through the high school. 

1. In the first place, better programmes need better teachers. The great difference 
between the I'rench and German secondary schools and the American is in the quality 
of the teachers. Two modes of improving the general body of teachers in the public 
schools demand special attention. In the first place, school committees, superin- 
tendents, teachers themselves, and all friends of public education should constautly 
strive to procure a better tenure of office for American teachers. The American 
schools will never equal the schools of Germany and France until well-proved teachers 
can secure a tenure during good behavior and efficiency, like teachers in those coun- 
tries. Consideration, dignity, and quietness of mind go with a permanent tenure, 
and the public school service will never compete successfully with the service of 
private educational corporations in this country until the public employ is as good as 
the private employ in this regard. Secondly, the average skill of the teachers in the 
public schools may be increased by raising the present low proportion of male teachers 
in the schools. Herein lies one of the great causes of the inferiority of the American 
teaching to the French and German teaching. The proportion of women teachers in 
American schools is vastly greater than itis in Europe. The larger the proportion 
of women in any system of public schools, the larger will be the percentage of new 
appointments every year and the larger the amount of work done by temporary sub- 
stitutes. New appointments and substitutes generally mean inex perienced teachers, 
or, at the best, teachers suddenly put to work in unaccustomed places. This superior- 
ity of men as teachers has, of course, nothing whatever to do with the relative intel- 
ligence or faithfulness of men and women. It isa well-known fact that many women 
enter the public schools as teachers without any intention of long following the busi- 
ness, and also that women are absent from duty from two to three times as much as 
men. Young men who take up teaching as a temporary expedient are also unsatis- 
factory material. The schools need the life-work of highly trained and experienced 
teachers. After these two most important means of raising the average quality of 
public school teachers come lesser ineans which ought not to be neglected; thus, 
superintendents and committees can do something to improve teachers by invariab] 
advocating the expenditure of money for teaching, rather than for mechanical appli- 
ances or buildings. Cheap teachers and expensive apparatus and buildings are pre- 
cisely the reverse of wise practice, particularly if the fine buildings are not fire-proof 
after all. Again, the teaching of the public schools can, of course, be improved by 
the establishment of teachers’ examinations, which secure a better preparation in 
the average teacher, and by methods of supervision which make known the relative 
merits of teachers who are on probation. Good progress has been made in this direc-. 
tion during the past ten years. 

2. The second direction of untiring effort should be to the improvement of pro- 
grammes ; for the programmes are all important to the steady development of the 
whole system of schools from top to bottom. A good programme will of course not 
execute itself; it must be vivified by the good teacher; but an injudicious programme 
is an almost insuperable obstacle to the improvement of a city’s schools. Asa rule, 
the American programmes do not seem to be substantial enough, from the first year 
in the primary schoolonward. ‘There is not enough meat in the diet. They do not 
bring the child forward fast enough to maintain his interest and induce him to pnt 
forth his strength. Frequent complaint is made of over pressure in the public 
schools, but Fredrich Paulsen is probably right in saying that it is not work which 
causes overfatigue so much as lack of interest and lack of conscious progress. The 
sense that, work as he may, he is not accomplishing anything will wear upon the 
stoutest adult, much more upon a child. One problem in arithmetic which he can 
not solve will try a child more than ten he can solve. One hour of work in which 
he can take no inteHigent interest will wear him out more than.two hours of work 
in which he can not help beiug interested. Now, the trouble with much of the work. 
in the public schools is that it is profoundly and inevitably uninteresting to the 
childish mind. To enrich the school programme, therefore, and to make serious sub- ~ 
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jects follow each other in it more rapidly than now, is not necessarily to increase the 
strain upon the child; it is, however, to necessarily increase the skill demanded of 
the teacher, and hence the improvement of teachers must go hand in hand with the 
improvement of programmes. The best way to diminish strain is to increase inter- 
est, attractiveness, and the sense of achievement and growth. American teaching 
in school and college has been chiefly driving and judging; it ought to be leading 
and inspiring. Here are these beautiful fields—I will show you the way through 
them. Here are these rewarding exercises—I willskow you how to practice them. 
Here are these heights—I will lead you up them. 

3. Much time can be saved in primary and secondary schools by diminishing the num- 
ber of reviews and by never aiming at that kind of accuracy of atisinment which 
reviews, followed by examinations, are intended to enforce. Why should an accu- 
racy of knowledge and of statement be habitually demanded of ciildren which 
adults seldom possess? How many well-educated adults can add long columns of 
figures correcély or find the least common multiple or the greatest common divisor 
of six or eight numbers? Nothing but practice can keep one skilful in these oxer- 
cises, and we may reasonably be grateful that few people are compelled to keep in 
the necessary practice. Few adult minds retain accurately considerable masses of 
isolated facts, and it is commonly observed that minds which are good at that are 
seldom the best minds, Why do we try to make children do what we do not try to 
do ourselves? Instead of mastering one subject before going to another, it is alinost 
invariably wise to go on to a superior subject before the inferior has been mastered— 
mastery being a very rare thing. On the mastery theory, how much new reading or 
thinking should we adults do? Instead of reviewing arithmetic, study algebra; for 
aigebra will illustrate arithmetic and supply many examples of arithmetical pro- 
cesses. Instead of re-reading a familiar story read a new one; it will be vastly more 
interesting, and the common words will all recur—the common words being by far 
the most valuable ones. Instead of reviewing the physical geography of North Am- 
erica, study South America. There, too, the pupil will find mountain-chains, water- 
sheds, high plateaux, broad plains, great streams, and isothermal lines. The really 
profitable time to review a subject is not when we bave just finished it, but when we 
have used it in studying other subjects and have seen its relations to other subjects 
and what it is good for. For example, the French programme puts a review of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry into the last year. With all his mathematical powers 
strengthened by the study of algebra and geometry, and with all the practice of 
arithmetic which his study of mensuration and algebra has involved, the boy returns 
at seventeen to arithmetic and finds it infinitely easier than he did at fourteen. 
Further, the French boy has escaped those most exasperating of arithmetical puzzles 
which a little easy algebra enables one to solve with facility. Many an educated 
New Englander remembers to this day the exasperation he felt when he discovered 
that problems in Colburn’s Arithmetic, over which he had struggled for hours, could 
be solved in as many minutes after he had got half way through Sherwin’s Algebra. 
Is it not an abominable waste of the time and strength of children to put them to 
doing in a difficult way, never nsed in real life, something they will be able to do in 
an easy way ayearortwolater? To introduce any artificial hardness into the course 
of training that any human being has to follow is an unpardonable educational sin. 
There is hardness enough in this world without manufacturing any, particularly for 
children. On careful search through all the years of the public school programmes 
now in use, many places will be found where time can be saved and strain lessened 
by abandoning the effort to obtain an exaggerated and wholly unnatural accuracy 
of work. It is one of the worst defects of examinations that they set an artificial 
value upon accuracy of attainment. Good examination results do not always prove 
that the training of the children examined has becn of the best kind. 

4, In almost all the numerous collections of school statistics which are now pub- 
lished in this country, it appears that the various grades contain children much too 
old for them, who have apparently been held back. This phenomenon seems to be, 
due partly to the ambition of teachers and partly to the caution of parenis. To illus- 
trate with a specific case: In the Boston primary schools, which are intended 
for children of five to seven years of age, inclusive, 44 per cent. of all the chil- 
dren for three years past were over seven; and in the grammar schools of the same 
city, which are intended for children of from eight to thirteen years inclusive, 
from 20 to 24 per cent. were over thirteen. It has already been mentioned that 
the average age of admission to the Latin school is not eleven years, as indicated 
ia the programme, but thirteen years. It is really thirtcen years and three morths, 
For three years past, from one-third to one-half of the gradnating classes of the 
Boston grammar schools have been more than six years in the schools, the programme 
calling for but six years. In the Boston primary and grammar schools the tendency 
is in the wrong direction; that is, in 1887 there was a larger proportion of pupils over 
age than in 1877. The ambition of teachers tends to keep children too long in the 
several grades, because they desire to have their pupils appear well at the periodical 
examinations, and also because they like to keep in their classes the bright children as 
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aidsto the dull ones. The caution of parents tends to produce the same difficulty be- 
cause they fear overpressure ; not comprehending that with children, as with adults, 
it is not work so much as worry that injures, or finding that the existing system adds 
worry to work. The exaggerated notion that it is necessary to master one thing be- 
fore a child goes to another is also responsible for the retardation of children on their 
way through the regular course. The result of this retardation is that the boy comes 
too late to the high school, or to the Latin school, and so fails to complete that higher 
course if he is going into busincss, or comes too late to college if his education is to 
be more prolonged. The great body of children ought to pass regularly from one 
grade to another, without delay, at the ages set down on the programme; and any 
method of examination which interferes with this regular progress does more harm 
than good. Of late years many experiments have been made on semiannual promo- 
tions, and other means of hurrying forward the brighter children. The aim of these 
experiments is laudable; but the statistics suggest a doubt whether semiannual pro- 
motions really promote, and whether they do not disturb to an inexpedient degree 
the orderly progress of the school work. In general the work of any school must be 
laid ont by years, and‘on this account irregular promotions will hardly provide a 
remedy against the common evil of retardation. 

5. If we look back a generation, or two generations, in the history of American 
schools, we shall find that the time spent in school. by children during a year has been 
decidedly reduced, although great improvements have bcen made during the same 
period in the ventilation of the school buildings; and various bodily cxercises, such 
as Singing, gymnastics, and military drill have been introduced. This reduction of 
school hours has gone quite far enough, and some steps necd to be taken in the other 
direction. The ideal school should be so cenducted that the child’s physique is not 
impaired by attending it, or his cnjoyment of his daily life lessened. Then longer 
school hours would not be unsafe or unwelcome. It should be the teachers that need 
rest and vacation, and not the children. In cities vacation schools scem to be a dc- 
sirable addition to our present organization. A long vacation may be a very good 
thing for children who have at home some intellectual resources, or who can go to 
the country or to the sea in vacation, and there learn some things not found in books; 
but for children of ignorant or heedless parents, who have nothing of intellectual 
life to offer them at home, a lony vacation is likely to be a serious injury, particu- 
larly in cities and large towns. Vacation schools tcnd to bring forward, or keep up, the 
least favored children, thus accelerating the general rate of progress during the year. 

The chicf objects of this paper were, first, to point out a serious difficulty which is 
embarrassing the whole course of American education; and, secondly, to indicate 
briefly a few of the directions in which labor may be wisely spent in improving our 
school system, to the general end that the pupils may receive a better training in a 
shortcr time. The professional expericnce and zeal of superintendents and teachers 
will know how to devise and execute appropriate measures of relief and improvement. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMMES COMPARED. 
[To illustrate the preceding paper by President Eliot.] 


PROGRAMME OF STUDIES (1885) IN THE PROGRAMME OF StTupDIES (1887) IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF FRANCE. BosTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (FIRST 
TUREE YEARS) AND THE PUBLIC LATIN 


LASSICAL COURSE. 
amis SCHOOL. 


[In the Preparatory elass and in the eighth and 
seventh elasses the number of hours of teaching [In the Grammar Schools the number of hours of 


per week is 20, including one hour a week for teaching per week is 22, including the drawing 
drawing. ] and music. } 

PREPARATORY CLASS. Age 8 yrs. SIXTH CLASS, Grammar School (1st year of 

: course). Age 8 yrs. 

FRENCH. 93 hours a week. Reading, e72- ‘ENGLISH. llhoursaweek. Oraland wiitten 
ing, writing, and the most elemecut- exercises. Reading. Science les- 
ary rules of grammar. , sons, pictures illustrating trades, 

GERMAN OR 4h.awk. Exercises in reading etc., stories reproduced. Recita- 

ENGLISH, and writing. Pronunciation. Ac- , tion. Writing from blackboard 
cent. Indispensable paradigms. and from dictation. Letter-writ- 

HIsTorY. 14h. awk. Biographies of illus- ing. An authorized reader. 
trious men—travellers, patriots, ELEMENTARY 2h.awk. Human body with ref- 
inventors. Talks on great per- SCIENCE. crence to hygiene. Plants (May 
sonages in French history down to July), seedlings, sponge, coral, 
to 1789. oyster, clam, snail. Shells, air, 

GEOGRAPHY. 1$h.awk. Meaning of the prin- wind, rain, frost, snow, hail, ice. 
cipal terms in physical geog- ARITHMETIC. 44 h. awk. Whole numbers to 
raphy, Ulastrated from the town 100,000. Decimals. U.S. money. 
or county. Outlines of the phys- Liquid and dry measures. Oral 


ical geography of France. Geo- exercises. 


ARITIMNTIC. 


Osusect Les- 
SONS. 


DNAWING. 


HIGHUTH CLASS. 


ERENCH. 


GERMAN OR 
EINGLISIL. 


HIStory. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
ARITUMETIC. 
OBJECT LxEs- 


SONS. 


DRAWING. 
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eraphical drawing illustrated with 
the globe, chart, and blackboard. 
‘Phe continents. 

14 h.awk. Mental arithmetic— 
whole numbers. 

1h. a wk. Coal, metals, coins, 
clouds, rain, snow, i¢e, springs, 
brooks, lakes, wells, canals, sea- 
water, salt, wind, storms, familar 
animals and plants. [This set of 
subjects lasts 2 vrs.] 

Lh. awk. Straight lines, angles, 
cireles, polygons, stars, ellipses, 
spirals, the curves of plants, first 
notions of perspective. {['Lhis set 
of subjects lasts 3 yrs.] 


Age 9 yrs. 

Sh.awk. Reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, grammar, and little composi- 
tions. Descriptions reproduced. 
4 h. a wk. First notions of 
grammar, reading, writing, spell- 
ing, common phrases. Mnglish 
text - book — Miss Edgeworth’s 
Tales. 

14h. awk. Ontline. of French 
history to Louis XI. 

13h. a wk. Elementary geog- 
raphy of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Oceanica. Voyages 
of discovery. 

2h.awk. Whole numbers. 
eises in mental arithmetic. 
problems. 

Lh. awk. Fxerciscs on some of 
the objects mentioned in the pro- 
gramme forthe Preparatory Class. 
lh. awk. Same as for the Pre- 
paratory Class. 


Jeser- 
Hasy 


SEVENTH CLASS. Age 10 yrs. 


FRENCH. 


GERMAN OR 
ENGLISI. 


HISTORY. 
GEOGRAPIIY. 


ARITHMETIC & 
GYOMETRY. 


STONES AND 
SOILS. 


DLAWING. 


9h.awk. As in previous years. 
Syntax. 

4h.awk. Grammar. Auxiliary 
and irregular verbs. Easy prosc. 
Exercises in reading and conversa- 
tion. English text—Sanford and 
Merton, and Old Poz. 

13h. awk. History of France 
from Louis XI to 1815. 

14 h. » wk. Elementary geog- 
raphy of Vranee. 
2h. awk. Whole numbers and 
decimals. Metric system. Geo- 
metrical figures. 

Llh.awk. Limestoncs, lime-kilns, 
mortars, plaster, clay, bricks, pot- 
tery, quartz, flint, grindstoncs, 
granite, sands, drift, mould, soils, 
fossils, quarries, volcanoes. 

lh. awk. Same as for the Pro- 
paratory Class. 


[in the Sixth and higher classes the number of 
| hours of instruction per week ts 20, with 2 hours 
of drawing i addition] 


SIXTH CLASS. Age 11 yrs. 


FRENCU. 


GRMN, 


GERMAN on 


EING LISI. 


HISTORY. 


3h. a wk. Grammar. Extracts 
in prose and verse from French 
classies. La Fontaine's fables. 
Siniple compositions. 

10h. awk. Elements of gram- 
mar. Viri Roma. Translation of 
French phrases into Latin. 
2h.awk. Grammar, reading, con- 
versation, written exercises. Eng- 
lish texts — Icdgeworth’s Tales, 
Aikinand Barbauld’s Evenings at 
Home. Primer of English history. 
2h.awk. Ancient history of the 
Orient — Egypt, Assyria, Pales- 
tine, Phoonicia, Persia. 


GEOGRAPIIY. 


DRAWING. 


MUSIC. 


FIFTH CLASS (Grammar School). 


FEEXGLISE. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE. 


ARITIEMETIC. 
GEOGRAPIY. 


DRAWING. 
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2h. awk. The earth a ball. 
Mops. Hemispheres, continents, 
oceans, Climates, most important 
countrics, peoples, cities. 

igh. awk. Circle, ellipse, oval. 
Curves. Polygons. Drawing from 
dictation and from memory. 

1 b.awk. Jixercises and songs. 
Writing exercises. 


Age 9 yrs. 
il h. a wk. Same methods as in 
preceding year. 

2 h. a wk. Hygicne. Plants 
(Sept. to Nov., and May to July). 
Animals —lobster and _ insects. 
Sun, moon, and stars. Drainage 
of vicinity. Rocks and soils. 

4, h.awk. Whole numbers and 
decimals continued. Avoirdupois 
weight, and units of time. Oral 
problems in common fractions. 
2h.awk. Important countries— 
onr own first. Natural features, 
climate, productions, people, gov- 
ernment, customs, and eities. 

14 h. a wk. Objects in two di- 
mensions. Octagon, spiral, simple 
ornament. 

1 oh. a wk. 
Breathing. 


Chromatic scale. 
Songs. 


FOURTH CLASS (Grammar School). Agel0 yrs. 


ENGLISII. 


FIYGIENE. 


OBSERVATION ih.awk. 


LESSONS. 
ARITHMETIC. 


GEOGRAPILY. 


DRAWING. 


Alusic. 


10 h. a wk. Oral and written 
expression, including writing 5 
h. Reading 5h. More advanced 
books and methods. 

lh.awk. Continued. 

Common metals, minor- 
als, and rocks. 

44 h. a wk. Common fractions. 
Long, square, and solid measures. 
Decimals continued. 

3h.awk. Meridiaus and parallels, 
zones, winds, and occan currents, 
climate as affecting man. Phys- 
jeal geography of North America, 
South America, and Kurope. Map- 
drawing. Apparent motions of 
sun, moon, and stars. Seasons. 
jih.awk. Ornament. Geometric 
forms. Elementary design from 
plant forms. Objects based on the 
oval. Cylinder, cone, and vase. 
Drawing from memory. 
Lh.awk. Seale and staff inter- 
vals. Different keys to threo 
sharps and four flats. 


[In the Latin School the number of hours instruc- 
tion per week is 20, including 2 hours of military 


drill. } 


SUX TH CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISH. 


LATIN. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Age 11 yrs. 


Not less than 3h.awk. Reading 
aloud and recitation of selections 
from prose and poetry. Reading 
the history of the United States. 
Grammar. Oral and written ab- 
siracts, Writing. Spelling. 
fegular forms. Latin into Eng¢- 
lish, and English into Latin. Writ- 
ing Latin from dictation. Vocabu- 
lary. 
Physical and political gcography, 
with map-drawing, of the United. 
States, the countries of Europe, 
and the other countries of N. 
America. 
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lh.awk. Europe and the Medi- 
terranean Basin. 


ARITHMETIC & 1 h. 2 wk. Common fractions. 


GEOMETRY. 


ZOOLOGY. 


DRAWING. 


Sphere, poles, merid- 
Latitude and 


Decimals. 
ians, parallels. 
longitude. 

1h. awk. Man. Vertebrates. 
Articulates. Worms. Mollusks. 
Fauna of the principal regions of 
the globe. 

2h. a wk. Perspective with 
shadows. Drawing from orna- 
rents in relief, from architectural 
fragments, from the human head. 
[hese subjects serve for 2 yrs. ] 


FIFTH CLASS. Age 12 yrs. 


FRENCH. 


LATIN. 


GREEK. 


GERMAN OR 
ENGLISH. 


HIsTory. 
GROGRAPIIY. 


ARITHMETIC & 
GEOMRTRY. 


BOTANY. 


DRAWING. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


FRENCH. 


LATIN, 


GREEK. 


GERMAN OR 
ENGLISE. 


HISTORY. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


GEOMETRY. 


GEOLOGY. 


DRAWING. 


3h. awk. Asin preceding year. 
Extracts from La Fontaine, Boi- 
lean, Racine, Fénelon, Buffon. 

10 h. a wk. to Jan. 1,8 h. there- 
after. Grammar, syntax, elements 
of prosody. Extracts from Phie- 


drus, Ovid, and Nepos. Latin 
theme, written and oral. 
2h.awk from dan.1. Grammar, 


accent, paradigms. 

2h.awk. Reading, writing, con- 
versation, translation. Hnglisn 
texts—Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father, Franklin’s Autobiography, 
Primer of the History of Greece. 
2h.awk. MTistory of Greece. 
lhawk. The oceans. Physicai 
geography of Africa, Asia, Oce- 
anica, and America. Principal 
states, capitals, and commercial 
ports. European possessions. 

1 h. a wk. Rule of three. JIn- 
terest, discount, measurement of 
areas and volumes. 

1h. awk. Organs of a@ plant— 
root, stem, leaf, flower, fruit, seed. 
Divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom illustrated. Outlines of the 
flora of the principal regions of 
the ciobe, 

See the preceding year. 


Age 13 yrs. 

2h. a wk. Grammar finished. 
Extracts from Racine, Madame 
du Sévigné, and Montesquieu. 
Differences between French and 
Latin construction. 
5h. awk. first 4 year; 6 bh. awk. 
second 4 yr. Extracts from Ver- 

iland Ovid. Casar’s Gallic War. 

uintius Curtias. Latin composi- 
tion, oral and written. 
Gh.awk. Grammar, elements of 
syntax, simple compositions. Kx- 
tracts from Xenophon and Lucian. 
2h.awk. Reading, writing, con- 
versation, translation. nglish 
texts—De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
Irving's pio veee cf Columbaus, 
Miss Corner’s History of Rome. 
2h.awk. History of Pome. 
lh.awk. Geography of France. 
French colonies. 
lh.awk. Straigii lines, angles, 
triangles, parallelogram, circle, 
secant, tangent, measure of an- 


les. 

on awk. firsts yr. The principal 
rocks. Continnous changes of the 
earth’s crust. Principal geologic 
periods, pee, secondary, ter- 
tiary, and glacial. 

2h. a@ wk. From architectural 
fragments. The human figure, 
from prints and bas-reliefs. Some 
mechanical drawing of architect- 
ural designs. 


ARITHMETIC. 
GEOMETRY. 
PILYSIOLOGY. 


Military drill. 


FIFTH CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISII. 


LATIN. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ARITHMETIC. 


GEOMETRY. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Military drill. 


FOURTE CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISH. 


LATIN. 


FRENCH OR 
GERMAN. 


GEOGRAPiIY. 


HIstTory. 
ZOOLOGY. 
ALGEBRA. 


Military drill. 


Review. Metric system. Percent- 
age, with applications. 

Oral, Forms and simple proposi- 

tions. 

om instruction to begin March 
st. 

2h. awk, 


Age 12 yrs. 
Not less than 3h.awk. Proso-- 
Tanglewood Tales, Autobiogra- 
phy of Franklin, History of Eng- 
and; poetry — selections from 
Holmes, Bryant, and Scott. Meth- 
ods those olf previous years. 
Translation of easy prose and of 
Cxsar’s Gallic War, Books I 
and IY. Unprepared translation. 
Writing from dictation. Commit- 
ting passages to memory. Iing- 
lish into Latin—sentences like 
Ceesar’s. 
Physical end political geography 
of S America, West Indies, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceanica, with map- 
drawing. 
Oral and written. Percentage, 
including simple and compound 
interest, discount, and partial 
ayments. Compound numbers. 
Ratio and proportion. Powers 
and roots. 
Mensuration, with oral geometry. 


Oral instruction to begin March . 


1st. 
2h. awk. 


Age 18 yrs. 
Not less than3h.awk. Prose— 
Church’s Stories from Homer, 
Two years before the Mast, Pla- 
tarch (Greek lives); poetry—selec- 
tions from Lowell, Gray, and Gold- 
smith. Abstracts, descriptions, 
oral exercises. 

Cesar’s Gallic War, Eks. IL & 
IV; Ovid, 1,000 lines; @neid, Bk. 
I. Some prosody. Same methods 
as beforo. 

Pronunciation. Regular verbs. 
Translation of easy prose. Writ- 
ing from dictation. Vocabulary. 
English into French or German. 
General reviews. Astronomical 
and physical phenomena. Politi- 
cal and commercial relations of 
different countries. 

History of Greece, with historical 
geography. 

Oral inetruction to begin March 


ist. 

Including the generalizations of 
arithmetic. 

2h. a wk. 
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THIRD CLASS. Age 14 yra. 


FRENCH. 


LATIN, 


GREEK. 


GERMAN CR 
ENGLIiSIL. 


HISTORY. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ARITIMETIC, 
ALGEBRA, & ~ 
GEOMETRY. 


Piysics. 


DRAWING. 


2h. «a wk. Authors—Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, Fénelon. 
Compositions. Outlines of literary 
history. Free library of French 
authors. ; 

5 h. awk. Grammar reviewed. 
Prosody. Considerable portions 
of Livy, Cicero, Pliny, Sallust, 
Vergil. 

5h. a wk. Grammar continued. 
Extracts from Homer, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Lucian. 

2h. 2 wk. <All varieties of in- 
struction, English texts—Vicar 
of Wakefield, Tales trom Shak- 
speare, Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, Vol. I, 

2h.awk. History of Europe, and 
particularly of France, from 295 
to 1270. 

lh.awk. Geography of Europe, 
physical, political, and ecenomic. 
Geography of each state. 
2h.awk. Arithmetic finished, 
including square root and propor- 
tions. Virst principals of algebra. 
Plane geometry dnished through 
area of the circle. 
2h.awk.4% the yr. 
erties of liquids and gases. Spe- 
cific gravity. Barometer. Heat. 
2h. a wk. Decorative figures. 
Caryatides. Friezes. Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders. The hu- 
man figure, and figures of animals. 


Gravity, prop- 


SECOND CLASS. Age 15 yrs. 


FRENCH. 
LATIN. 


GREEK. 


LITERARY 
HISTORY. 


GERMAN OR 
EINGLISH. 


ISTORY. 


GIrOGRAPNHY. 


ALGEBRA & 
GLOMETRY. 


Puysics. 


Dratvine. 


3 h. a wk. Selections from ten 
authors covering the * VI to the 
XIX centuries inclusive. 
4h.awk. Prosody. The metres 
of Horace. Authors — Vergil, 
Horaee, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus. 
5 h. a wk. Grammar reviewed. 
Considerable portions of Homer, 
Euripides, Pilato, Xenophon, and 
Platareh. 

1 h.a wk. is devoted to the history 
of Greek (10 lectures), Latin (10 
lectures}, and French (15 lectures) 
literatures, This hour is taken 
from the hours appropriated to 
the three languages. 

2h. awk. Grammar reviewed. 
Reading, conversation, transla- 
tion, composition. English texts— 
Julius Cxsar, The Deserted Vil- 
lage, The Traveller—a romance of 
Scott, A Christmas Carol, David 
Coppertield, extracts from English 
historians. 

2h.awk. History of Europe, and 
particularly of France, from 1270 
to 1610. 

1lh.awk. Gcography of Africa, 
Asia, QOceanica, and Amcrica. 
Meteorology. Climatology. Pro- 
ductions. Commercial relations. 
Steam and telegraph lines. 

h. a wk. Algebra complcted 
through equations of the 2d de- 
gree. Solid geometry to the cone. 
2h.awk. $ the yr. Electricity 
and magnetism. Acoustics. 
2h.awk. Same as in the preced- 
ing year. 


THIRD CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISII. 


LATIN. 


GREEK. 


FRENCH OR 
GERMAN. 


HIsTory. 
BOTANY OB 
Puysics. 

ALGEBRA. 


Military drill, 


SECOND CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISI. 


LATIN. 


GRELE. 


FRENCH OR 
GERMAN, 
HISTORY AND 
GECGRAPHY. 
BOTANY OF 
Prysics, 
ALGEBRA. 


GZOMETRY. 
Military drill. 
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Age 14 yrs. 

Not, less than 3h.awk. Prose— 
Plautareh (Roman lives), Addi- 
son's papers in the Spectator, one 
of Scott's novels; poetry—Macan- 
lay’s Lays, some of Tennyson's, 
Emerson’s, and Wordsworth’s 
poems. Abstracts, compositions, 
and translations from a foreign 


language. 

Afneid, Bks. IZ-IV., Sallust’s 
Catilince. Easy passages from 
Cicero. Unprepared translation. 
Committing passages to memory. 
English into Latin, 

Forms. Translation of 25 pp. of 
the Anabasis. Unprepared trans- 
lation. Greek from dictation. 
Vocabulary. English into Greek. 
Reading. Oraland written trans- 
lation of modern prose. Dicta- 
tion. Committing passages to 
memory. Vocabulary. uglish 
into french or German. 

History of Rome, with historical 
geography. 

To begin March 1st. 


Including the generalizations of, 


and applications to, arithmetic. 
2h. awk. 


Age 15 yrs. 
One play of Shakspeare. Part of 
the English required for admis- 
sion to college. Recitation of 
prose and verse. ‘Translations. 
Compositions. 

Cicero, four orations, Vergil’s 
Bucolics, and review of Aneid, 
Bks. t-1V. Translation at sight. 
Committing to memory. Vocabu- 
lary. English into Latin. 
Anabasis I-IV. Sight transla- 
tiens from Xenophon. Greek from 
dictation. Vocabulary. English 
into Greek. 

As in previous year. 


and Rome complete 
mp 


To begin Mare 


History and geography of Greece 
1st. 


‘Through quadratic equations. Al- 
gebra and arithmetie reviewed. 
Plane geometry begun, 

2hawk. 
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CLASS OF RHETORIC. Age 16 yrs. 


FRENCH. 


LATIN. 
GREEK. 


GERMAN OR 
EENGLISH. 


IIISTORY. 
GEOGRAPIIY. 


GEOMETRY & 
CosMOGRA- 
PHY. 


CHEMISTRY. 


DRAWING. 


4 h. a wk. Elever authors of 
XVII, XVIII, & XIX centuries. 
Fifteen lessons on the history of 
French literature from the time 
of Louis XTIL. 

4h.awk. Portions of Terence, 
Luerctias, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 

4h. a wk. Portions of Homer, 
Sophocles, Aristophanes, Plato, 
and Demosthenes. 

2b.awk. Authors in English— 
Shakspeare, Washington living, 
Byron, Tennyson, Diékens, and 
George Eliot. 

2h.awk. History of Lurcpe, and 
particularly of France, from 1610 
to 17&9. 

lh.awk. Physical, political, ad- 
ministrative, and economic geog- 
raphy of France and its colonies. 
2h. awk. Solid geometry fin- 
ished—ithrough the sphere. The 
celestial sphere. Earth, sun, time, 
moon, eclipses, planets, stars, uni- 
versal gravitation, tides. 

2h. awk. first 4 yr. Hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine. sul- 
phur, phosphorus, carbon, silicon, 
and their most important combi- 
nations. General notions of the 
metals, oxides, and salts. Prin- 
cipal organic compounds. Nomen- 
clature and notation. 

The human head from nature. 
Landscape from prints and nature. 


CLASS OF PHILOSOPITY. Age 17 yrs. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 
Losic, ETH- 
ICs, AND 


METAPILYSICS. 


IlIstory. 


ARITHMETIC, 
ALGEBRA, & 
GEOMETRY. 

PHYSICS. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 
ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE. 


DRAWING. 


9 h. a wk., of which 8 h. are for 
the general course and two French 
authors, and 1 h. for one Latin 
and one Greck author. ‘he two 
French anthors are chosen each 
year from a list containing works 
of Descartes, Malebranche, Pas- 
eal,"Leibnitz, Condillac, and Cou- 
sin. The course includes an ac- 
count of sensibility, intelligence, 
and volition, of formal and applied 
logic, of conscience and duty, of 
family and country, of political 
duties, of labor, capital, and prop- 
erty, of immortality and natural 
religion. 

2h.awk. Contemporary history, 
1789 to 1875. 

4h.awk. Review of the wholo 
course in these snbjects. 


2h.awk. Optics. Applications 
of physics—steam-crgines, mag- 
ueto-electric machines, electro- 
plating, telephone. 

2h. awk. Nutrition, organs of 
sense, Voice, apparatus for move- 
ment, nerves. Vegetable nutri- 
tion and reproduction. 

2.h. awk. Same as in the pro- 
ceding year. 


FIRST CLASS (Latin School). 


ENGLISH. 


LATIN. 


GREEK. 


FRENCH On 
GERMAN. 


GEOMETRY. 
Military drill. 


Ago 16 yrs. 

The English required for admis- 
sion to college. Recitation of 
prose and poetry. Translations 
and compositions. 

Aineid, Bks. V-IX. Cicero, three 
orations. ‘Translation at sight. 
Methods as in previous year. 
Selections from Herodotus. Trans- 
lation at sight. Iliad, Bks. I-III. 
with prosody. Greck composi- 
tion. 

Prepared and sight translation 
from one or more Krench or Ger- 
man classics. Reading a history 
of France cr Germany. Other 
reethods as in previous years, 
Plane geometry completed. 

2h. a wk, 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 


ADDRESS AT TIIE DEDICATION OF THE INDIANAPOLIS IlIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 1885. 


By JOHN W. HOLCOMBE. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Indiana. 


The high school argument has been made, the fight has been fought in this State: 
and the high school is accepted as an ‘essential part of our common school system. 
Yet, as we have been advised that we ought often to re-cxamine the grounds of our 
beliefs, however well settled, such an occasion as this ought not to pass without some 
inquiry into the principles upon which our public education in its different parts and 
institutions is based. The question is a large one, and but a small pari of it can be 
gone over in the time allowed this evening. 

The familiar proposition that the state has a right to educate because intelligence 
is esscntial to good citizenship—from which it follows that it hasa right to educate 
only so far as may be necessary to make good citizens—certainly needs re- examination. 
That the justification of the state’s expenditures for education is the necessity of 
securing intelligence among the people, so that they will in turn preserve and main- 
tain the state, is an inversion of ideas and an argument at variance with the genius 
of our institutions. 

For what is the state? The French King, inheritor and perfector of an autocratic 
despotism, said: ‘‘The state, that isi!” ‘Che Spartans conceived the state as the 
corporate unity of all, absorbing into itself all powers, all rights, before which the 
individual stood stripped of every essential attribute of personal liberty. The French 
King might have said consistently: “If I give my people a certain kind of training 
it will be to the advantage of the state, and that is y advantage. I will give it to 
them. May I not do that Iwill with mineown?” The Spartan Government in effect 
said this. It assumed control of every citizen in his childhood and relaxed not its 
hold till old age, training his heart in devotion to Sparta, his intellect in cunning for 
her service, his body in the hardships, discipline, and tactics of war, for her aggran- 
dizement and defence, regulating his domestic relations, practically destroying his 
private life—and all for the state, nothing for the man. 

But with us, whatis the state? Is it the governor—to-day one man, to-morrow 
another? Or is it the entire body of men who administer the public business—State, 
county, city, town, and township officers, including school trustees and superintend- 
ents? But perhaps it were safer not to attempt a precise definition of our notion of 
the state. It is at any rate very different from the Spartan’s, still more different 
from the French king’s. It is the res publica, the commonwealth, the interests that 
are public and comnion to all the people. What these interests are, after the few 
general classes always entrusted to the governing agency, may give rise to differences 
of opinion. Various socialistic and communistic theories are based upon the belief 
that the control of government should be extended over a greater or less number of 
interests beyond those usually committed to it. But, in this country at least, the 
maintenance of schools is undertaken by society in its corporate capacity, either as 
the State, the town, or the district; the property of all contributes to the common 
education. In this we are communists; but we are a practical people, and do not 
take fright at names. A comimunistic practice that proves to be of general advantage 
we adopt. But, if the distinction be appreciable, the people establish and support 
schools not in their political capacity, but in their corporate social capacity. 

The support of education at the public expense is justified on the grounds of utility, 
economy, and the general good, without special reference to civic duties. Irom the 
general diffusion of knowledge results, of course, a higher citizenship, better gov- 
ernment, a more perfect state ; but to say that the state educates the people to make 
them good citizens is to substitute effect for cause. 

May we not say insicad, ‘‘ The peopie, wishing to give their children and to secure 
to the community the benefits of education, find that they can do this cheapest and 
best and with greatest advantage to society by means of free common schools?” 
There is the all-sufficient justification of the system. No need to elaborate strained 
theories as to the right and power of the sovereign State. It is a purcly economic 
and social question, “not hard to understand. 

It will not be doubted that the average taxpayer secures the education of his 
children in the public schools cheaper than he could in private schools. The amount 
he pays in school taxes is less than he would otherwise pay in tuition for equal ad- 

vantages. Thisis true of the large majority, the people of small and moderate means. 
The system is justified to them on the score of economy. 

The case is somewhat different with the wealthy. “The Preaien their wealth, the 
larger their tax. A few contribute far beyond the mere cost of cducating their own 
children. Some also have no children, and yet must contribute in proportion to their 
preperty. Do these receive any return commensurate with their outlay? They do, 
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beyond adoubt. They are benefited in their property. What would be the shrinkage 
in values in this city if the public schools were forever swept away? The panic of 
73 would not compare with it. If property holders reflect well on this point they 
will never complain of the school taxes. : 

But many contribute nothing—the poor who pay no taxes. To them the frec 
schools are a precious boon, affording to their children tho means of escape from pov- 
erty and crime. 

Ignorance and poverty are inseparable. Careful calculations based on the statistics 
of several States show that a common school education adds 90 per cent. to the pro- 
ductive power of the laborer, an academic education 100 per cent., a collegiate edu- 
cation from 200 to 300 per cent. Also, that of the illiterate about 1 in 10 is a pauper, 
while of the educated the paupers are but 1 in 300. Whence it may be inferred that 
ignorance is the very probable road to poverty, while education is the almost certain 
way to competence, . ; 

The statistics of crime are not less instructive. An examination of the returns of 
twenty States shows that one-sixth of the crime is committed by persons wholly illit- 
erate, one-third by persons wholly and substantially so, and that in proportion to 
numbers there are ten times as many criminals among the illitcrate as among the 
educated. 

Property holders can, therefore, well afford to maintain schools in which the non- 
taxpayers enjoy eyual privileges; for ifthe outlay for this purpose were cut down to 
any great extent, it is not rash to say that for every dollar so saved two would be 
paid for the support of paupers and the punishment of criminals. Thus the free 
school is again justified to the taxpayer on the score of economy alone. 

But there are other considerations. Cyrus the Younger said that the greatest orna- 
ment to a prince was to be surrounded by prosperous and happy friends. So we may 
say that the greatest ornament to a citizen is to live in the nidst of prosperous and 
intelligent fellow-citizens. The greatest addition to his dignity, his personal and 
social privileges, his opportunity tor an elevated enjoyment of lite, is secured by res- 
idence in a cultivated community. Such a community can be created only by the 
general diffusion of knowledge; for the average can not be high if a large number be 
left in ignorance. : 28 

But while admitting the need and utility of free schools affording instruction in the 
elementary branches of learning, many duubt the advantage to society at large, and 
hence the right of society to maintain the bigh school. It can be supported, they 
say, only in cities and towns, and in these it is reached by but a small proportion of 
the pupils; so the people ought not to be taxed to sustain an institution so limited 
and so partial in its benefits. ; oe 

The charge that the entire State is taxed to support high schools in cities and towns 
may be answered by a general denial. In nearly every instance the high school is 
entirely supported by the community which enjoys its benefits. This city, for in- 
stance, with a lower rate of taxation than is permitted to townships and towns, not 
only maintains her entire graded system for nearly ten months in the year, but out 
of her abundance contributes many thousand dollars for the payment of teachers 
throughout the State, The aggregation of wealth here produces & large revence, the 
aggregation of population makes it possible to furnish instruction at a less rate per 
pupil than inthecountry. ‘fhe same is true of all centers of population in proportion 
to their wealth and numbers. , ; 

But confining the question within the city limits, car we justify the maintenance 
of the high school, which is patronized by so few? I think wecan.  . ae 

The term high schcol is perhaps misleading, as suggesting a school different in kind 
and separate in some way from the grades below, which are often spoken of as the 
common schools. Such isnot thecase. The high school is as much coimon in every 
proper sensc as the lowest primary grade. In the words of the constitution, it is 
equally open to all and tuition in it is without charge. It is merely the continuation, 
without break or interruption, of the graded course of study as far as the number of 
pupils desiring advanced instruction wiJl justify its being carried. Upon what other 
principle can the course of study be abridged? There are but half as many pupils 
in the fifth year as in the first primary. If those grades only are to be kept up which 
accommodate the greatest number, an average might be struck and alt above the fifth 
year abolished. 5 08 

By the immemorial custom and law of the English-speaking race the age of majority 
is fixed at twenty-one years. All our institutions, statutes, and social arrangements 
tally with that theory. So it is held that a person is entitled to school privileges till 
he is twenty-one years of age. As Socrates would have asked, Is he entitled to re- 
ceive instruction suited to his advancement or not suited to it? The answer is ob- 
vious, as to most of Socrates’s questions. As the conditions of life adjust themselves 
the larger number of pupils in the schools will be young, under fourteen; but many 
will remain after that age ; some will be willing to remain as long as they can receive 
justruction suited to their needs. Such instruction should be furnished whenever a 
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sufficient number desire it. It should not bea question of the grade but of the num- 
ber of pupils. If this be sufficiently large to justify the employment of teachers and 
assignment of rooms for their benefit, they ought to be accomodated. It is not ap- 
preciably more expensive to provide for fifty pupils instruction in advanced studies 
than to teach the same number the elementary branches. 

This principle applies to alltimes and places. Ths country district is not prevented 
from maintaining higher grades by lack of money, but by lack of numbers. When 
the numbers are collected the money is forthcoming. As a neighborhood becomes 
thickly settled the district school expands into a graded school, growing as the popu- 
lation grows; and as the village becomes a town and the town a city the school 
develops into a graded system, the higher departments, in such a city as this, sur- 
passing in variety and extent many colleges of fifty years ago. | ; 

Even on the citizen-making theory the high’ school can not be dispensed with. 
Reading, writing, aad arithmetic may qualify a man to cast an intelligent vote, if 
he uses these acquirements to advantage; but the collective citizenship of the State 
must furnish much more than voters. The citizen is now a voter, now a legislator, 
now a judge, and now a governor. If the State undertakes to make good citizens 
she must give the men who will fill allthe positions incident to citizenship the means 
of qualifying themselves for their duties. 

Bat whatever theory we may prefer, the return to the public and to every individ- 
ual upon an investment in a high school is rich and abundant. It is a center of 
elevating influences, drawing up all the lower schools, awakening the ambition of 
the young, and making for the ambitious a way to the ‘career open to talent.” 
More than any other agency it raises the average intelligence and the general tone 
of thought and manners, sending into the homes of the people disciplined minds, 
enlarged views, refined tastes, and somewhat of that admirable but indefinable con- 
dition of mind and heart called culture—qualities belonging to the realm of infinite 
values, not to be measured in gold;—making ‘‘the poor man’s hour of leisure richer 
than the baron’s of old time.” The high school is essential to the dignity of the city 
and the well-being of the citizens. 


THE RAISON DiTRE OF THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL! 


By GeorGE Stuart, A. M., 
Professor of Latin in the Central High School of Philadelphia. 


Our ordinary ideas of the ground on which the public high school rests and of 
its relation to the body politic are too often loose and shifting. At one moment the 
institution is regarded as the result of a kind of benevolence on the part of the 
state, aud the money appropriated for its support as a public gratuity. At another, 
the institution is looked upon as one in which the children of a well-to-do favored 
few may, for their own individual advantage or distinction, add a few finishing 
touches or some ornamental appendages to the oducation acquired in the lower 
schools. Too rarely is the public high school regarded as an essential part of the 
social structure, and in the same sense in which halls of legislation and of justice or 
systems of police are parts of the same structure. 

To fix and focalize our loose and shifting ideas on this subject, let us ask and answer 
the following questions: 1. What is the reasonable ground upon which the public 
high school rests? 2. Whatisits relation to the body politic? 3. What are its func- 
tions and how should it perform them ? 

In what we have to say on this whole subject, let it be understood that by body 
politic we mean a ‘‘ government of the people, for the people, and by the people,” 
and that reasoning which may be irrefragable when used in reference to such a 
government may fail utterly when applied to other forms of government; and thas 
by public high school we mean any public institution imparting superior as distin- 
guished from elementary instruction ; and that institution in which the principles of 
art, literature, and science are explored to their farthest limits is our ideal public 
high school, whether it be called academy, school, college, or university. 

The application of the argument herein presented is necessarily limited to a popa- 
lar government; for-under other forms of government there are privileged classes, 
with class prerogatives and strongly guarded barriers separating the classes. But it 
is the peculiar glory of a free people that the individuals of whatever classes exist 
pass freely from class to class, or rather gravitate from class to class under the at- 
traction of conspicuous fitness, and he who is governed to-day may be a governor to- 
morrow. 


1 Reprinted from Education, January, 1888. 
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What, then, is the reasonable ground on which the public high school rests? We 
shall begin the answer by showing that the state does not establish charitable or 
benevolent institutions from motives of charity or benevolence. On the contrary, 
the principal motive is undoubtedly selfishness. In proof of this assertion it is not 
necessary to say that charity can not be predicated of states or that corporations are 
soulless. The state simply aims at compassing a certain end for its own well-being. 
it cares not whether A or B isto be the beneticiary; its purpose is that those who 
are to be beneficiaries shall be the best fitted to be beneficiaries. It recognizes that 
there always will be beneficiaries entailing burdens and discomforts upon the citi- 
zens, and it believes thatit is best for the body politic not to leave to chance the relief 
of such persons; and, notwithstanding the expense incurred, society is the gaincr in 
decency, in comfort, and in safety. The state neither gives, por has the right to give, 
value for nothing. It always expecis at least an equivalent; and if the equivalent 
be not received, or forthcoming, it cither miscalculates or is defrauded. The exist- 
ence of private charitable and benevolent institutions does not alter the case with the 
state; these depend on chance, upon which society must not depend; and thus 
while they lessen, they do not remove public responsibility. 

We shall next observe that the state does not establish prisons and penitentiaries 
from motives of vindictiveness. Here again the principal motive is sclfisliiness. The 
state does not care one whit whether A or B is to be imprisoned; itsintention is that 
those whe are to be imprisoned shall be the best fitted to be prisoners. It recognizes 
that the violatiou of law and the commission of crime will be constant, and it be- 
lieves that it is best for society not to leave to chance the removal of this constant 
menace to its well-being; and notwithstanding the expense incurred in supporting 
penal institutions, society is the gainer in good order, peace, and safety. The exist- 
ence of private reformatory institutions does not alter the case with the state. Such 
institutions aid in the work of repression and reform; but the state believes that, 
while they lessen, they can not remove public responsibility, und it finds solid foun- 
dation for its belief in the irresponsible atrocities of lynch law and vigilance com- 
mittees. 

Similar arguments may easily be framed in defense of other institutions established 
by the body politic for its own well-being ; as the lazaretto, quarantine, public sani- 
tation, illumination of cities, coinage of money, regulation of commerce, etc. In 
each instance the decision of the state is that the welfare of society demands that 
the object which the institution has in view shall not be left to chance, whatever pri- 
vate enterprise nay contribute to its accomplishment. 

Ttis wholly in recognition of public responsibility that common schools are estab- 
lished by the state, and the almost wniversal consent with which this responsibility 
is acknowledged is evidence of its weight. Equality of civic rights, equality of civic 
responsibilities, and equality of civic duties belong to all the citizens of a free state. 
Without a full enjoyment of rights, a full comprehension of responsibilities, and a 
full discharge of duties, cither the state or the citizen suffers. If the state suffers, 
the rights of all are menaced; if the citizen suffers, his equality isimpaired. Hence 
the citizen must know ; he must receive the clements of education; his intelligence 
iust be awakened and his mind developed; he must learn his relation to the body 
politic, and while he learus how to enjoy his civic rights, lie must also learn not to 
neglect his civic responsibilities and his civic duties. Hence the popular verdict is 
that the education of free citizens for citizenship can not be left to chance, and that 
the public school systeni stands in precisely the same relation to the hody politic as 
other great institutions cstablished for the well-being and safety of socicty. The 
existence of numerous private schools can not alter the case with the state ; these 
aid in the dissemination of knowledge and the broadening of intelligence, and, while 
they lighten, they can not remove public responsibility. They are schools for such 
of that small, rich minority as may preter them. The fatlure of any state to estab- 
lish free public schools lessens the citizen’s responsibility. But recently, in a Euro- 
pean city, during the prevalence of the cholera, scme seldiers sent to apply disinfect- 
ants as a means of sanitation were assailed and either killed or wounded. by an igno- 
rant and superstitious mob, who imagined that the disinfectants were in some strange 
way responsible for the cholera. Such ignorance and superstition can uot exist by 
the side of the free public school. The pupils of such # school soon learn that 
Heaven never helps aman when he can help himself, ard thatit is vain at sucha time 
to pray against the force of inertia. 

At this point we make the digressive remark that the efficiency of the American 
sublic school in training for citizenship is likely to be severely tested in the near 
future. Until within recent years, the immigration into our country was nearly 
homogeneous and largely sympathetic, and assimilation was comparatively casy. 
But recently there has appeared in our midst an element peculiariy alien in race 
and sympathies, or revolutionary in tendencies, and in numbers snfficiently large to 
disturb the calm posture of our social forms and the settled traditions of centuries. 
Against the subversive influence of this element our cemmon school is our tower of 
strength, and civics as a branch of instruction assumes paramount importance. 


s 
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We come now directly tothe public high school. How is its cxistenco as a part of 
the social structure justified? How dees it appear that sovicty reccives far more than 
an equivalent for its cost and is the gainer by it? | . 

To genius and superior abilities is due the progress of the centuries. The thou- 
sand comforts that solace modern social life and the many artificial beauties that 
surround and adorn it are all the products of art, literature, and science, and due to 
the directive power of genius and superior abilities. We are in almost overy way 
immeasurably better oif than were our forefathers. Blot out that progress and 
measure the distance separating the two social planes. Does the differeuce startle 
you? How does your rush light compare with yon are light shining like a nascent 


‘sun? The difference in power between those two lights is the exact measure of the 


amount of benefit that the directive power of genius and superior abilitics has con- 
ferred upon society. Now sum up the whole cost of developing and utilizing those 
abilitics and compare it with the benefit to society. Shall we retain the cost or the 
benctit? Nay, it is the constantly, accruing benefit that enables society to pay the 
cost and still have a rich surplns. 

Society las manifold need of directive power. It is needed in executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial seats. It is needed in state, church, and school. It is needed in 
the administration of finance and in the conduet of social institutions. It is needed 
in the development and application of art and scicnco, in journalism and in litera- 
ture, We necd inventors and discovercrs to give us the best that nature has for us; 
and we need a whole army of literary workers to form our judgments, guide public 
opinion, cultivate our tastes, and minister to our intellectual and moral wants. And 
when these needs are supplied, it is not merely the whole body politic that is bene- 
fitted, but it is in an especial manner that great majority of it which is not gifted with 
superior abilitics. In the parable of the talents, he that received five talents and he 
that received ten each returned with splendid usury the trust committed to him; 
while he that received the one talent could do nothing but bury it in the earth aud 
stand and fold his arms. What would he have done and what would have been done 
for hin under competent dircetive power? ‘‘ Education is growth, and develops a 
force that presses outward, ever enlarging its sphere until it pervades all the region 
of thought and carries its inquisitions into every field of enterprise and speculation. 

t does not unify, but diversifies our ideas, sentiments, and convictions. To teach 
men to think alike is compression. To teach men to think apart is expansion. The 
force of education is not conservative; it is radical.”! 

Genius and superior natural abilitics are the inheritance of comparatively few. 
Rich indeed is that state which has the largest endowment of them, for it has the 
prime elements of greatest material, moral, and intellectual strength. We can not 
create them, but we can develop, train, and utilize them to the maximum of their 
potential, and we can create an hereditary tendency to the transmission of them. 
Any loss of superior natural ability through lack of the proper development or train- 
ing is a loss of wealth and power toa commnuity. But great natural abilities are 
the rare inheritance of rich and poor alike; and the poor (or those who would be nn- 
able to pay for higher education) in every stato always constitute a very large 


- majority of the people; and, what is noteworthy in this connection, the rich lack the 


spur of necessity, which is the proverbial mother of invention. That a ‘‘ government 
of the people, for the people, and by the pecple” should be without the public high 
school, and should look for its manifold directive power to chance and that quota of 
superior natural abilities furnished by a small rich minority is a paradox reaching 
the climax of folly aud the eclipse of reason. 

Whither, then, can the state or society look for directive power but to its public * 
high school, college, or university ? Ii is necdless here to enlarge upon the value of 
individual directive power. The total directive power of society is always a whole 
greater than the sum of all its parts. Yet in times when physical strength in battle 
counted much more than at present, the directive power of Regulus was rated at a 
thousand common soldiers. Newton gave a new basis te the solar system and a sure 
foundation to the nautical almanac. One electric are light may be equal to six 
thousand candle-power. At one clectric touch the earth contracts her ancient dimen- 
sions and New York confers with London at eall, London with Caleutta. The Psalm 
of Life is a perpetual soul-building homily radiant with heavenly philanthropy. The 
discovery of electric welding during the present year by Prof. Elihu Thomson, a 
graduate of a public high school, will, it is estimated, save in time and material 
millions of dollars annually; and to the State of which he is anative it will certainly 
save in the same way an annual sum far greater than that appropriated to the high 
school of which he is an alumnus. The military and naval academics of our country 
furnish additional illustration of the value of directive power and of its benefit to the 
state. The cadcts, admitted on tests and subjected to wholesome mental strain and 
discipline, are the foster-sons of the Government. For their costly maintenance and 
education the state expects a quid pro quo. Is this cost a gratuity? With what 


1 Allen Andrews. 
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golden usury it is returned our history bears ample witness in many a national dan- 
ger averted, in many a national blessing won; yet the laureled fasces never wear a 
more joyous look than when entwined by the fruitful olive-branch. 

The public high school thus stands on solid ground and becomes an essential part 
of the social structure. It is not merely an essential part, but it is the essential part 
which originates, moves, and directs all the other paris. Itis the eve and sensorium 
of the body politic and the state’s perpetual policy of insurance. The mouey appro- 
priated for its support is not a gratuity, but a public investment which elevates and 
enriches society and makes the intellectual greatness and the material strength of 
states. 

The argument which thus necessitates the public high school also prescribes its 
character. Consider the word high in this connection; emphasize it a little; give it 
voice and a tongue and it will speak eloquently. In order that the resources of art, 
literature, and science may be realized in ever fresh benefit to society, their uuder- 
lying principles must be explore 1 to their farthest limits. Equipment, appliances, 
and corps should be thorough and complete, and instruction in principles sufficiently 
extensive to lead the student up to original research. Mediocrity in these respects 
is mental stagnation; inferiority, intellectual starvation and death. Preparation 
for college or any other private institution is not a necessary function of the public 
high school, which should either be in itself, or culminate in, a State university. 
This ideal public high school has already been realized in several parts of our coun- 
try, and reveals the destined trend in which all our educational lines are surely mov- 
ing to convergence. 

The existence of private high schools, colleges, and universities can not remove 
public responsibility. These supplement, in some degree, State delinquency, and 
have in the past furnished considsrable directive power. But they are institutions 
for a small rich minority, and the sum annually paid for higher education in them is 
a convincing proof of the value of that education in developing and utilizing great 
natural abilities. And let us not forget that we are speaking for a ‘‘ government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people.” 

Notwithstanding the directness of the reasoning which thus constitutes the public 
high school an important part of the body politic, a few objections to it are still 
arged. Of these some are trivial, some specious, but none of them true. The rich 
man without children, or sending them to private institutions, objects to paying the 
high school tax because ke does not directly participate in the benefit. O for Mene- 
nius Agrippa to relate again, as once at the Sacred Mount, the fable of The Belly 
and the Members. For, dullard that he is, this 1ich man must then either consent 
or refuse to pay the tax for strect-lighting because a public lamp has not been 
placed before his own door, or the poor tax, because none of his family is in the poor- 
house. This rich man is, however, rapidly disappearing. 

The remaining objections may all be classed together as those resulting from so- 
called over-education. These are the most specious and the most dangerous because 
they are urged by respectable journals and newspapers. The crying evils of this 
over-education are all summed up in the following extract from one of our most in- 
fluential journals; the students in our public high schools are “ aiming at something 
beyond and above their social rank and condition.” Do you, Mr. Editor, really need 
to be informed that the object of the most rational system of education is to develop 
and utilize to their maximum all the child’s inherited abilities? Or isit for you to 
tell us, contrary to reason, just how much of his abilities it will be best to develop 
and utilize? Do you, an expounder of democratic principles, need to be told that it 
“is the freeman’s inalienable right to do that work in society to which his conspicuous 
fitness is his best title? Ordo you mean that it is a serious objection to be too skil- 
ful a machinist, too able an engineer, or perhaps too clever an editor? But, pardon 
us, Mr. Editor; we mistake your meaning. You mean that by some hook or crook 
society may appoint the graduate to some field of labor for which he is not qualified. 
That would indeed be a serious blunder; and so much the worse for the society com- 
mitting it. Now listen to us, Mr. Editor, while we address the same students: 
‘‘ Young men, 1t is a praiseworthy ambition in you to be aiming to better your con-_ 
dition. Strive to develop and utilize all your inherited abilities. Society has a just 
right to expect this of you. Conspicuous fitness is the American citizen’s only title 
to superiority. Let great examples stimulate your activity. Recall those worthies 
the results of whose achievements are in us and around us, graven upon the form 
and features of the times; which are materialized in a higher plane of social com- 
fort, moralized in broader, more practical, and self-reliant character, and spiritualized 
in a kindlier vein of charity and benevolence and in works of high art and high 
literature.” Is there any demagogism in this, Mr. Editor? 

From the reasoning which necessitates the public high school and determines its 
relation to the body politic we are enabied to deduce, as natural and easy corollaries, 
its functions, and the manner in which they should be performed. The State recog- 
nizes that all its directive power must be selected frora those of its citizens having 
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the best natural abilities according to their conspicuous fitness, and that, as it is the 
developing and utilizing power of higher education which gives to directive power 
its greatest value and “efliciency, it can look with confidence and justice for this 
higher education only to its public high school or State university. It therefore fol- 
lows that the chief function of the public high schoolis to furnish the State with the 
directive powcr necessary for its political and social well- -being. 

A secondary function of the high schoolin each State or subdivision of it must 
necessarily be to stimulate into ereater activity and keener competition all the lower 
schools, and to actas aradiating centre of thought and mental activity, and thus to ele- 
vate and refine the general tons of the community. For the ‘‘ force of education is 
centrifugal.” ‘fhe location of the school should always be near the source of largest 
supply, or in centres of population. ‘The exclusion of everything partisan or sec- 
tarian from the course of study tends to develop a character without prejudice or 
bias, and free intercourse on a plane of entire “equality gives to that character a 
breadth and homogeneousness in harmony wita the spirit of our governinent quite 
unattainable in private institutions, where the pride of wealth and social distiuc- 
tions based thereon too often build around themsclves a narrowing wall of ex- 
clusiveness. 

The doors of the public high schoo! are open to rich and poor alike. The State 
does not care whether A or Bisto be admitted. Its purpcoseisthat those who are to be 
admitted shail be the best fitted to be admitted. Conspicuous fitness is the only title 
to admission, and this fitness must be determined by competitive examination. The 
quota system of admission is wholly illogical and is based on a misconception of the 
functions of the school. Socrates justly ‘Tidiculed the Athenians for chovsing some 
of their public officers by lot. Promotion in the school should be determined by the 
same criterion. Tests should increase in severity with the progress of the course. 
Whelesome mental strain sustained by wholesome exercise is a wholesome hygiene. 
When the limit of capacity in any case is reached, a vacancy should be declared. 
Linit of capacity is a safe indication cf limit of fitness. The public high school is 
neither a reformatory nor an asylum for feebleness. The State builds ‘its greatest 
expectations cn the survival of the fittest. 

The curriculum or course of study should connccit closely with the studies of the 
next lower schools. The reason for this is obvious. The educative process is a suc- 
cession of ascending steps connected like the links of a chain. 


‘From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten-thousandth breaks the chain alike.” 


Until within recent years higher institutions of learning had a single undivided 
curriculum, in which the classics and the humanities played a dominating part. 
These served mankind long and well. But an evolation was in progress mightier 
than classic veto or papal bull or warning voice of Cassandra. The latent forces a 

material nature began to be utilized, and scieuce clamored for recognition. A fierc 
struggle ensued. Science thrust and the classics parried, and the issue scarine 
doubtiul, until science, opening its subterranean and celestial armories stored with 
wondrous wealth and’ power, | led its Titan forces—steam, heat, light, electricity, 
geology, and the wonder-working analyses of chemistr y—into the field and drove the 
classics and the humanities from more than half the educational arena. Then they 
compromised, joined hands, and divided all mastery between them. To science fell 
directive power over matter; to the classics and the humanities directive power 
over mind. Thus, directive power is utilized— 


ON THE MATERIAL SpE, in mining, metallargy, AND ON'THE HuMAN SIDE, in law and legisiation, 


engineering, architecture, ship-building, ap- judicature, politics, police, sociology, journal- 
plied chemistry, applied physics, manifold ism, literatare, theology, painting, sculpture, 
manufacture, applied mechanics, etc. music, oratory, ete. 


Hence all our higher institutions cf learning now divide the curriculum into two 
main branches, which may be called scientific and literary. Thereis, of course, even 
in the highest university courses, a frequent overlapping of these branches, and each 
becomes contributory to the other. This division of the course became a necessity 
resulting both from the vastness of the intellectual field and the utility of the 
economic principle of division of labor. The field demands aimost infinite energies ; 
yet, by the distribution of finite energies to its several parts, this almost infinite de- 
mand is readily supplied. Tvis better to know everything of somcthing than some- 
thing of everything. 

At what point in the curriculum of the public high school this division may be 
safely made depends upon the quality and quantity ‘of the requisites for admission. 
The average stage of preparation attained in our public grammar schools makes 
necessary & common curriculum for some time after admission, and for obvious 
reasons. Some studies have a high disciplinary value, some a high culture value, 
and some have both. For example, higher mathomatics, aside from high scientific 
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value, has also a high disciplinary value; language studies, literature, and history 
have a high culture,value; and the study of a cultivated language not vernacular 
has both a high discipiinary and a high enlture value. Such studies giveroundness, 
fulness, and symmetry to mental development, and avert that one-sidedness which 
results from the pursuit of special courses without due preparation for them. We 
do not mean that all sneh stndies are necessary. We believe that in a enrriculum 
of four years, conimon studies for the first two years would bo ample preparation for 
special scientific and literary courses. The arrangement of curricula for the latter 
courses presents little difficulty, and the only limitation in it is the element of time. 

There are sometimes taught in publie high schools subjects which have no relation 
whatever to the end in view. Such subjects are book-keeping, type-writing, pho- 
nography, sewing, and cooking. The criterion of fitness iu any subject to be a branch 
of instruction is extensive application of principle and prospective benefit to society. 
Benefit that remains wholly with the individual or individual interests can found no 
claim to public recognition. Judged by this criterion, how can any of these subjects 
be justified? The mathematical principles of book-keeping are taught in arithmetic, 
and balancing accounts may very properly be taught as a practical application of 
them. Type-writing and phonography are manual operations involving no principle 
whatever, and have just the same title to public reccgnition as shoemaking and 
tailoring. The benelit remains wholly with the individual. Sewing and cooking 
can be justified as branches of instruction only on the gromnd that those who are 
taught will either sew and cook or teach sewing aud cooking for the public, and that 
society will be benefited thereby. The normal school is justified as a public institu- 
tion solely on the gronnd that its function is to furnish teachers for the public schools. 

And now in conelnsion. The scientific movement before mentioned advanced with 
ever-widening flow. Matter, material furce, and 1aechanism became the rnling deities. 
They open vistas richer than the wealth of Orns or of Ind. Their products choke 
the avenues of trade and line all the ways of commerce. The prospect of riches 
stimulates every activity. The altars of Mammon smoke with a perpetual sacrifice, 
and too often the sole object of our vows is the golden though fata! gift of Midas. 
Money 1s at last our supreme good, because in it we have found the measure of a 
man, the next of kin to heaven. ‘In fact, if we look deeper, we shall find that this 
faith in mechanism las uow struck its roots deep into man’s most intimate, primary 
sources of conviction; and is thence sending up, over his whole life and activity, in- 
numerable stems, frnit-bearing and poison-bearing. The truth is, men have lost 
their belief in the invisible, and believe and hope and work only in the visible; or, 
to speak it in other words, this is not a religious age. Only the material, the imumne- 
diately practical, not the divine and spiritual, is important to us. The infinite, ab- 
solute character of virtne has passed into a finite, conditional one; it is no longer a 
worship of the beautiful and good, but a calculation of the profitable.” } 

Against these poison-bearing stems and against a tendency so materialistic our 
methods in scientific training should provide somo preservative. The neglect of pure 
culture studies—the neglect of the lhnmanities—especially the neglect of them in 
scientific education, is in some measure respensible for much of our materialism. 
Education means vastly more than a mere whetting of the intellectual faculties; it 
also means spiritual growth, a sensitizing of the moral facnities, aud the moulding of 
character for manhood. But let us not therefore undervalue science and its golden 
freightage of blessing. ‘Science is noble and goad, but the progress of the soul is bet- 
ter. Geniusisa bird of morning, and its song is always the exponent of the mtokt 
recent pulse of human passion, human knowledge of beauty, human sympathy with 
the joys and sorrows of the world. The rocks may give up the last secret of their 
hearts; the sca, too, may disgorge its treasures; but at last it is the soul of nian tha 
is the poet’s field of study—the sonl that walked with God npon cliaos in the dark 
hour before the dawn of creation, the soul that still walks with him as the morning 
twilight slowly broadens into perfect day.” ? 

Mere science, without cultivation on the human, the moral, and the spiritual side, 
is apt to be nuimpassioned, unimpressive, and unimaginative. No mere science ever 
writes poetry, and no pathos heaves the diaphragm of the phonograph. Let not 
science ke made ignoble by the clod of materialism. Let it roam the macrocosm 1n 
full sympathy with the microcosm. While it finds melody only in sonorous vibra- 
tions, still let the golden planets, beating against the tides of ether, peal out to fancy’s 
ear ethereal chimes; and while it sees the birth of dewy morning only in luminous 
undulations, still let its eve of poesy behold the steeds of Aurora, breaking from the 
barriers of night, 

‘* arise, 


And shake the darkness from their loosened manes, 
And beat the twilight inte flakes of fire.” 


1 Thomas Carlyle, in Signs of the Times. 2 Maurice Thompson, in Birds of the Rocks. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGES AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, 


BY CHARLES WARKEN, A. M..M. D. 


The results of some investigations about the relation of medical colleges to the 
medical profession in the United States are considered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to be of enough value to justify their insertion 1n the Annual Report of his 
Office for the year 1886-87. They are here concisely presented at his request. In 
order that the statistics and discussions of the current year in another part of this 
volume may be considered by themselves and in their general relations to the other 
parts of the Report, these results are printed as a special article. 

The annual reports of the Board of Health of the State of Hlincis and the catalogues 
and announcements of the medical colleges in this country are the sources from which 
the facts have been drawn. A very careful comparison in many places between the 
statements of the Illinois board and those cf the college publications has shown so 
much care and correctness, that the reports of that board, so far as they contain the 
facts, are used and quoted without demur. 

For the careful collection of these facts through many years, and for their clear and 
logical presentation, the country owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Johu H. Rauch, 
secretary of that board; yet this is only onc of the many useful and continued services 
of that accomplished and indefatigable officer and physician. 

When the Federal Census of 1880 announced that there were 85,671 physicians or 
alleged physicians in this country, or one to 584 of the entire population, it simply 
gave a definite form to a long-felt impression in most minds. That the medical pro- 
fession in the United States was scandalously overcrowded was known long before 
that year; that it is so still, the comments and complaints of the medical journals 
every spring bear witness. Theevil must be endured until in process of time effective 
measures are devised and applied for its correction; it will never cure itself, as long 
as huinan vanity, greed, and laziness are permitted to act unchecked. 

Fortunately the facile descent toward the medical Avernus has awakened a good 
deal of professional and some public alarm; and, in consequence, medical licensing 
acts and other devices have been adopted in many States for the purpose of regulating 
the conduct, character, educational acquirements, and professional relations of medi- 
cal men to the public. , 

The purpose of this paper is to show how medical colleges may co-operate in the 
good work of increasing the qualifications of medical graduates, and thereby pre- 
venting or hindering the entrance of incompetent or indolent persons into the medical 
profession. 

The method here described is not new; it is in vogue in several colleges of medi- 
cine already with the happiest results, and only necds to be extended. to all medical 
schools in the country to produce a most beneficial effect upon the number, quality, 
and value of aspirants for medicai success. 

The greater number of medical schools in the United States still pursue the ancient 
method of educating their students, This consists, essentially, of a requirement that 
the applicant for graduation shall have attended ‘‘ two courses of lectures” upon the 
main topics included in medical training; but in practice these ‘‘two courses” are 
really one and the same course, given cach year with but htile variation. - 

Amore modern and more sensible method 1s followed by the minority of our medical 
schools; these require, before graduation, attendance upon three courses of lectures, 
in which the subjects of instruction are arranged in such a way as to be graded in 
correspondence with the attainments and progress of the students. 

I have taken the facts given in this article as to the numbers of matricrlates and 
graduates of one hundred and twelve medical colleges existing in this country dnr- 
ing the scholastic year 1885-86 from the reports of the Illinois Board of Health. T 
have grouped the colleges requiring three graded courses of instruction togcther, and 
those not so requiring also together; in the discussion of these groups, the graded 
group is entitled ‘‘A,” and the other “ B.” 

The period of time chosen covers five scholastic years; for each of these and for the 
quinqguennial period the table on pp. 1024-27 gives the matriculates aud vraduztes 
appertaining to each of the schools above indicated. . 

I do not mean to assert that all the schools in Group A required graded courses 
during the entire quinquennial period, but only that they so required in the last 
ycar of the period. Nor do I assert that all the schools in Group B are properly 
placed therein ; but only that they appeared to me, upon a careful examination, to 
belong therein rather than in Group A. For errors of judgment in this respect I beg 
the indulgence of my readers. 
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THE NUMBER OF MATRICULATES AND GRADUATES OF MrepiIcaL CoL- 


A.—JIn colleges requiring graded 


1881-82. 
Names of Colleges, and the Post-Office Addresses. 
Matricu-} Gradu- | 
lates. ates. 
‘* REGULAR.” 
University of Southern California, College of Medicine, Los Angeles, Cal..|..........[.......--- 
Cooper Medical College, San Francisco, COR Bahco tees ce on eee eres aaa G7 12 
University of California, Medical Department, San Francisco, Cal.........2 59 15 
University of Colorado, Medical Department, Boulder, Colo......5...<22--Ul 4.02 eee |e 
Yale University, Medical Department, New Haven, Con: scene aes 21 2, 
Columbian University, National Medical College, Washington, D.C ........ | 52 g | 
Howard University, Medical Department, W ashington, Tree oe, OL 16 | 
National University, Medical Department, Washingt Ony DAC saa cence seers ote aceocodees 
University of Georgetown, Medical Department, Washington, DiC {eee | 30 7 
| Chicago Medical College (Northwestern University), Chicago, Tee ee 155 39 
Warvard University Medical School, Boston, Mass.......-..-00--0--eeeeeees oso 7 
ey cestLy, of Michigan, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Ann Arbor, 

KEM poo ossounacosouonooteaad coos ue sne pobunuoHbSesEHo sonnbonbooHosdoGoodt 380 90 
Minneapolis College of Physicians and Surgeons, Minneapolis, Minn.......)......... |..--2.---. 
St. Paul Medical College, Sb) (Baie Gin neste cet cero ote a ae ee ok eee | Boreas 4 boopondeac 
St. Louis Medical College, st. Louis, UE Qi enieie clare iemen Sete ain oe sree eine ele eters eins 167 29 
University of Nebraskca, College of Medicine, Lincoln, Nebr 2.2.2.2... eee cece eee cn elecceencces 
Albany Medical College (Union University), "Albany, N. Wo kee ek, e 170 54 
Niagara University, Medical Departmont, Buffalo, N. Y ...........-... ecco SIS caicls cic oe et tece ener 
University of Buffalo, Medical Department, Buffalo, ING YS eee eee ares 172 65 
Woman’s Medical College ef the New York Infirmary, New York, N.Y... 49 10 
Leonard Medical School (Shaw University), Raleigh, N.C...... 02-2 -cecce| cocncn cece! cocecccees 
Medico-Chirurgica! College of Philadelphia, P hiladelphia, Bae Saye cael 31 3 
University of Pennsylvania, Medical Department, Philadelphia, Pas 363 122 
Woman's Medical College of Peansylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.........e0.00. 111 19 

‘* HOMGOPATHIC.” 
Hahnemann Medical College of San Francisco, San Francisco, Cal... .....2.|eccceececel eee sinereteee 
soston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass -..-..........-....- 110 29 
University of Nebraska, Collegeof (Homeopathic) Medicine, Lincoln, Nebr.|.cosc.. ee eee 
New York Medical College and Hospital for Women, New York, N. Y...... 41 10 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia, f Se ee eee me 148 57 


“ REGULAR.” | 


Medical College of Alabama, Mobile, Ala -.........0.00-00 necene son eee cocces 7 60 21 
Arkansas Industrial University, Medical Department, Little Rock, Ark... 36 |. 5 
University of Denver, Medical Department, Denver, Colo... eon | 12 5) 
Atlanta Medical College, AtlantasGaevscecccs: cosines cansciines seus semeeee 135 56 
Southern Medical Collega, Atlanta, GBa 2 iekuel teas ccsedeeeee ee cee 126 | Auf 
| | 
Medical College of Georgia (University of Georgia), Augusta, Ga...........|.cceeeeeee beapeeaede 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, Chicago, ere eee Pat eeeaorceod Boodontdoc 
Rush Medical Collesee@hicaco Rit eaycc. oo oem rt cere tamil on cniecreicle siete eves eerie 583 185 
Woman’s Medical College of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.-...... 2-2. es eee cee eee 82 23 
Quincy College of Medicine (Chaddock College), Quincy, Il 222.2335. -2e es eee ieee e eerie 
i 
Tlospital Medical College of Evansville, Evansville, Ind............ee0---20- Boesccauad ppaacocoos 
Fort Wayne College of "Medicine, Fort Wayne, Tnd’cc one see eee 27 16 
Central Coileze of Physicians and Surgeens, Indianapolis, Tndjcaee es 43 10 
Medical College of Indiana, Indianapolis, Tad ..2; cee, eee ee 164 58 
Iowa College of Physicians and Surgeons, Des Moines, Lowa .........ceccce|scoene sane] snnnes eee- 
State University of Iowa, Medical Department, Iowa City, lonaereele easeeee 151 46 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa. .-.-.--.----- ses seeee nee to 126 
Hospital College of Medicine (Central University), Louisville, Ky .......--. 75 36 
Kentucky School of Medicine, Wowiswallle; Key 2 2ce eee siete le loteietetieesieicier= 132 55 
Louisville Medical Collegs, Louisville, Ky ...... 00 0<sceunss ews cseuseeee 4 125 54 
University of Louisville, Medical Department, Louisville, Ky -..-.-.------ 181 96 
Tulane University of Louisiana, Medical Department, New Orleans, La -.. 220 56 
Medical School of Maine at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Ms .......-...--- 104 28 
Baltimore Medical College, Baltimore, Md .......---0---esee cence ew nnn cee nes 46 17 


College of Physicians and ‘Surgeons, Baltimore, Md .....0..-cce--cee See c 346 158 
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MEDICAL 


courses of. study for three years. 


1883-84, | 


1882-83. 
Matricu-| Gradu- 
lates. | ates. 
Hasek ales aie ia 

61 il 
See Stat ao 
e 10 

87 al 
is aT 4 
137 43 

229 74 

366 117 

i ¢@ 124 | 40 
eeeenee is7| BL 
i; iaeih 57) 
40 5 
a 7} 30 
367 104 

125 30 
wae 109} 80 
oe 4 sh 
447 D2 


| 


or 
oo ws 
- Latta 


Matricu-| Gradi- 
lates. | ates. | 
[we 80 10 
3 15 
8 0 
43 7 | 
i" 14 
90 22 
he 7 
114 | 41 
243 | 59 
328 85 
6 0 
| er 112. 33 | 
18 3 | 
149 | 3 
13 | 0 
155 | 62 | 
40 9 | 
12 | 0. 
23 4 
B07 103 | 
tet a 
23 7} 
97 34 
ily 3 | 
48 8 
138 a 
15 193 
28 13 
29 5 
1i4 48 
86 a7 
85 | 37 
167 | 52 
451| 166 
69 al 
129 4 
il 2 
93 19 
28 13 
atl 43 
19 8 
142 | OF 
121 | 59 
57 31 
159 55 
207 76 
197 St 
212 70 | 
99 | 33 | 
28 | 14 
400 127 | 
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Matricu- | Gradu- 


lates. 


ates. 


1885-86. 

Matricu- Gradu- 
lates. ates. 

| 
10 0 
83 at 
5L | 8 
5 | 2 
26 | 6 
103 8 
102 20 
10 1 
80 10 
125 | 88 
264 | 66 

| 
Bos §3 
16 Hs 
26 | 13 
$6 | 18 
23 | 9 
142 § 40 
35 | 6 
132 a 
o4 8 
26 6 
26 Is; 
281 118 
142 35 
21 nil 
97 18 
9 4 
os 13 
148 | 58 

| 
110 3o 
52.1] 16 
26 10 
109 | 38 
82] 34 
88 36 
151 Hat 
404} . 156 
as 19 
15) f 
15 4 
22 all 
20 | 12 
66 | 27 
46 10 
95 3a 
30 34 
3 18 
5 60 
28 85 
164 81 
208 | 78 
85 29 
40 | 8 
341 | 149 
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Five years. 
———.~——_ | 
Matricu- | Gradu- | 
lates. ates. 

10 | 0 
399 78 
267 62 

32 4 
149 28 
398 54 
455 114 

19 2 
156 39 
650 261 

1, 218 on 
178 455 | 

35 5 

26 | 13 
600 140 

76 18 
760 221 

71 6 
oral 275 
196 43 

55) 6 
140 27 

1, 848 5D5 
637 | 13 
| 
} 

61 23 
50+ | Tei 

37 | Il 
200 52 
W205 mh 
415 116 
185 46 

99 29 
572 219 
487 166 

~ 311 | 130 
637 | 235 
2, 406 £40 
381 103 

62 15 

49 17 
118 5d | 
160 | 70 
492 209 | 
105 3o4 
670 | 196 | 
707 | 313 
308 142 
744 277 
$82 329 
999 403 

1, 044 | 341 
448 ee 
191 67 

1, 835 | 698 | 
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Names of Colleges and the Post-Office Addresses. 


“REGULAR ’’—continued. 


1881-82. 


Matricu- | Gradu- 


lates. 


THE NUMBER OF MATRICULATES AND GRADUATES OF MEDICAL COLLEGES IN 
B.—In colleges not requiring graded 
ates 


University of Marvland, School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md ....,...---.... 1S is 
Woman's Medical College of Baltimore, Baltimore, NMG cscecdces scence ceeen Meee, ae ee 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, MaSN ies Ae ee | 49 i 
Detroit College of Mcdicine, Detroit, Mich. (and its predecessors) ......... 120 vil 
Minnesota Hospital College, Minneapolis, Minn. (and its predecessor) ---... D5 5 
University of the State of Missouri, Medical Department, Columbia, Mo .. 3 ii 
Kansas City Medical College, Kansas Clty, Als Festa cee See eee eee BD 16 
University of Kansas City, Medical Department, Kansas City, Mo.-....... 25 ial 
Northwestern Medical College of St. Joseph, St. Joseph, Mo.......-.....-. 40 26 
St. Joseph Medical College, St. Joseph, Mo..-..----.-.---sesess osesen-c5-. Ieee ses ee eee 
Missouri Medical Collece: St. Louis, Mo-... 22-2) ssesses sees ccc cleeeeeee | 935 195 
St. Louis College of Physicians : and Surgeons, St. Louis, Mo -.......-..-.--- 49 | 12 | 
Omaha Medical College, Omaha. Nebr. .....- 4. 5055+ sane Sisicisicmies ese” BH) 8 
Dartmouth College Medical School, EATON GTN IN: Elon ect cece nce eee 76 28 
Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, INN s ioccceccleam socteemece ss ome | 159 61 | 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, N. Y.-.-.----4.200--0-seeees 480 163 | 
College of Physicians and Surgeons (Columbia College), New York, N. ¥.. 547 115 | 
University of the City of New York, Medical Department, New York, INGoNae 575 213 
Syracuse University, College of Medicine, Syancuses (NN = eee see eee 45 Tall 
Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati, OSezeceemececwe ees 35 15 
Medios Oollare of Ohio, Cincinnati, O 2-cseecc acc sec eeecan neuen 341 104 
Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, Oe oA ie 124 41 
University of Wooster, Medieal Department, Cleveland O22 225.cce2ee a" 33 lt 
Western Reserve University, Medical Department, Cleveland, O .......... 188 83 
Columbus Medical College, Columbus, 0. ...16 2026 seennnenceecesweceveceso=s sgh 59 
StarlinoeMedical Collere, Columbus, O 222.2 ces sec se seins es ce ee ese 116 5D 
iNorthwesterm Ohio Medical Collere, Moledo: ©: ..-2222-sececsscessssseslee. Re 8 Per cee | 
HWekoledo Medical College; Toledo; Of. nc2.c2.0-<c ccc ee 6 seca cere ee cree eee |e eae Oe eee 

Willamette University, Medical Department, Portland, Oregon ..-........ 29 9 
dererson Medical: College, Philadelplid, Pa ..s.0o0cs.-vecmens seen saan een G30 247 
Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, 8S. C........... 56 ug 
Memphis Hospital Medical College (Southwestern ‘Daptist University), 

Iitehra} ahh lsee Chih) eames ee eene coc oneanaseeroeeoeoe anmeos Heos so pmeneeatco 70 30 

Medical Department of the University of Nashville and Vanderbilt Uni- 

NELSL sys NASI V Ter MeOT Wile sete rat ees nee rete yaa alate leraiaieieleiele ereieee ie eet aera 327 191 
Nashville Medical College (University of Tennessee), Nashville, Tenn ..... 144 69 | 
Central Tennessee Coliece, Mcharry Medical Department, Nashville, ‘Lenn. 29 8 
University of Vermont, Medical Depar ye Baninotony Vitues- = weer oe 150 85 
Medical College of Virginia. Riclnm ond) Vac se cece occ cots ee amc pee mrrcinee 50) 13 
University of “Virginia, Medical Denariieek University of Virginia, Va.. 34 12 

‘“‘ HOMG:OPATHIC.” 
Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, Chicago, Ill.....--.....-.-.----+--. 128 | 3 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chicago, I ease otiata oes ee ae 264 108 
State University of Iowa, Homeopathic. Medical Depar’ t, lowa City, Iowa. . 46 15 
University of Michigan, Homoopathic Medical Depar’t, Ann Arbor, Mich... “al 15 
Homeopathic Medical Colleg ge of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo toe ee 
New York Homeopathic Medical College, New York, N. Y....-.-.-.-...-. 146 
Pulte MedicaliColleces @imceinnmatiy Ons. c 2 ce se. ces eters a aets stele em erat aarerayatareatals 79 | 
Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland, 0 ..--...--.-0-.0--eseeecaseneee- 129 | 


| California. Medical College, Oakland, Cal .....-..2 225-2520 scse-cc---0e seen 
_ Georgia College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Atlanta, Ga .........-.. 


“ECLECTIC.” 


Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, Chicago, Til voice ees 
Indiana Eclectic Medical Covlezemindianapolisebn (ers. = eee eet eee ae 
Towa Medical College (Drake University), Des Moines, Iowa .........-.---. 


King Eclectic Medical College, Des Moines, Towa ......-.-. --------020+---- 
American Medical College, St. ‘Louis, INE Osis cae aes eters einen oe ee eee 

Eclectic Medical College of the City’ of New York, New York, N. Y..----- 
American Eclectic Medical College, Cincinnati, O .....-.....---------------| 
Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, O -.... 2.0.2. ceceen conn nceenecncenee- 


‘* PHYSIO-MEDICAL.” 
Physio-medical Institute, Chicaro, Wooo. s2 25. eoeeaeenee eee eters 


Physio-medical College of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind ....--....+-.----+----- 


RT 


wees eeecos 


4 36 
4 

9 26 
10 
24 

i il 

| 7 
ee. ot 

| 50 

; _ 100 
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THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE FIVE YEARS ENDING IN 1886—Continued. 


courses of study—Continued. 


| 
1882-83. | 1883-84. 1884-85, 1885-86. Five years. 
4, eee | ee eee ee |) hee 
ae ae oor | t | } 
Matrieu- Gradu- Matricu-| Gradu- Matricu- Ay Matricu-| Gradu-, Matriecn- | Gradu- 
lates. ates. lates. ates. lates. ates. | lates. ates. | lates. ates. 
to I ee pe | | ee 2. = 
| | | cy 
203 97 188 74 | 200 | fe 198 78 | 986 | 397 | 26 
19 1| 29 5 | 9 | 4, 14 3 | 64 18 |. 27 
= 10 | 4d 6 45 | 5 30 4 202 | 86] 2 
i 41 146 52 192 40 116 4G 617 | 210| 29 
58 4 50 q | 51 19 53 9 237 | 44| 30 
25 9 is| 4] 20 4 16 3 | 112 27| 31 
36 12 38 15 29 9 29 10 164 62] 32 
28 8 45 14 35 16 30 17 | 163 66| 33 
31 18 2 10 28 14 28 il | 166 | TON 34 
94 | 8 35 6 28 9 26 11 113 34] 35 
210 86 952 108 | 208 88 me 86 1,12 483} 36 
69 31 57 27 | 33 ie 35 17 243 99 | 37 
20 9 20 4 a 8 28 5 132 34) 38 
SO AQ | 40 18 52 18 55 15 203 114} 39 
154 5 1. 37 119 47 109| = 49 663 245 | 40 
467 167 434 149 365 134 386 139 2,132 EAS BUT 
543 125 505 | 105 439 134 458 97 2,492 576 | 42 
528 163 526 164 533 175 547 173 | 2,709 888 43 
44 12 4G int 38 id 41 i 214 56) 44 
4G | 15 50 14 53 | 95 | 36 17 | 290 88 45 
302 | 102 257 100 209 | 58 210 78 | 1,319 | 442} 46 
114 | Al 104 28 104 27 100 oT 546 | 174} 47 
57 7 46 16 37 | 98 43 17 | 216 | 87| 48 
161 50 167 54 126 | 56 | 119 47 761 290 | 49 
123 46 17 | 30 51 | 18 | 51 19 433 | 172 | 59 
59 oF aiuht 0 05 85 80 | 78 9 409 163 | 51 
A ae be Ail. 71 14 4 | 23 | 2 48 Th) Be 
19 | 7 313 14 38 13 | 33 | 10 | 123 44| 53 
98 10 Bi 10 93 8 20 124 44] 54 
569 2o7 645 215 493 176 581 | 223 2, 868 1,088 55 
61 | 18 SO 20 59 ig 62 | 18 318 92 56 
73 31 58 99 al 31 90 | 37 362 | 151} 57 
246] 116 | 180 93 | 181 3 931 105 1, 165 578| 58 
133 58 167 62 ial 57 174 56 789 302) 59 
30 5 31 | 8 | 38 8 49 10 1a 39| 69 
204 68 230} 100 191 78 163 52 978 383 | 61 
61 9 | 91 33 | 66 19 72 V7 340 91 62 
56 16 41 | 7 | 42 | 15 62 17 235 | 7 63 
; 
} 
125 40 134 39 | 125 | 2 130 52 612 ne | Ge! 
297 ed 259 113 | 244 93 997 92 1, 291 | 510 | 65 
4 19 35 12 33 10 29 10 187 59! 66 
57 le 55 20 34 6 49 17 266 75 67 
41 ia 39 18 32 9 | 38 1 150 55| 68 
| | } 
145 47 153 9 130 | 40 | 138 4l 712 | 217 69 
66 3 65 16 | 52 | 30 55 16 | a17 127 70 
131 aa 91 40 | 84 30 82 96 | 517 177| 71 
| 
| OF aye 30 9 | 26 5 O4 | 14 17 49 72 
67 13 | 62 174 69 13 63 | 10 342 82] 73 
147 | 52 159 50 143 | 3 122 | 50 684 2271) 74 
24 i 31 10 19 8 37 29 130 58| 73 
19 | 8 34 ql al 10 | 31 10 30 494 46 
| | | 
nee ee ee aul 9 33 5 36 5 100 meh eeeg 
114 38 65 15 24 4 26 6 347 T13ih ers 
13k 27 96 19 45 i} Th 15 492 132) 79 
ae aoe 13 6 24 9 28 dl 65 295 89 
995 64 190 83 169 69 161 58 1, 017 374) 8t 
| | 
egaeousene eee, All a | he es | ae 17 10 15 10| 82 
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Group A contains twenty-four ‘Regular’ and five Homeopathic medical schools: 
Group B consists of sixty-three ‘‘ Regular,” eight Homeopathic, ten Eclectic, and two 
Physio-medical schools. 

Having given the facts for each school and each year in detail, I now append a 
summary showing the number of matricnlates in each year and for the entire period 
in each group in the several professional sects, if the latter term be allowable, and 
in all the schools considered together. Eighty-four per cent. of these students at- 
tended ‘‘Regular” schools, more than nine per cent. went to Homeopathic schools, 
and the rest mainly to Kelectic schools, 

The matriculates decreased in number year after year until 1884-85, when the low 
point was reached; an upward tendency, noticeable in all the varieties of doctrine, 
began with 1885-86. This is true of both groupsin general. The matriculates in the 
‘‘ Regular ” schools in Group A were, however, least numerous in 1883-84, while the 
Homeopathic schoois in the same group for the same year show their largest enrol- 
ment during the period. There is no doubt that the general population of the country 
increased as rapidly as usual during each year of the time under review, though tho 
number of medical students fluctuated as indicated. 


Summary of medical matriculates in the United States, for five years ending in 1835. 


: 5 -_ | Physio- 
All schools. Regular. Homeeopathic. Eclectic.| 1 odical. 
Years. | ee Seer 
Groups | Group | Group | Groups | Group Group! Groups |Group|Gronp! Group | Group 
Aand DB. A. B. [AandB] A. B. |AandB.| A. BF B. LB. 
ae ee i | lL ae ae 
1881-82 .| 12,306 | 2,450] 9,856] 10,321} 2,151 | 8,170} 1,162| 299] 9863 799 on 
1882-83 .| 12,154 | 2,427 | 9,727 | 10,165 | 2,129 | 8, 036 1,204; 298 906 759 2 
1883-84 -| 11,906 | 2,412 |) 9,494 | 10,020) 2,089 | 7,931 1, 154 323 | 831 711 21 
1881-85 .; 10,869 | 2,409 | 8, 460 9,235 | 2,116 | 7,119 1, 027 293 | 734 573 34 
1885-86 .| 11,247 | 2,530 | 8,717 9,536 | 2,216 | 7,320 1, 062 314; 748 602 47 
Five 7 a. 
years.| 58,482 | 192,228 | 46,254 | 49,277 | 10, 701 |38, 576 5, 609 | 1,527 | 4, 082 3, 444 152 
| : 


In order to direct attention to other points of interest, the concrete numbers of the 
summary under review are now transformed into percentages. 

These show that the colleges included in Group A, when compared with those in 
Group B, gradually and slightly increased their proportion of matriculates; this is 
also true of both the ‘* Regular” and the Homeopathic schools. 

The proportion of Honicopathic matriculates in Group A is greater than that of 
‘*Rerular” matriculates therein. 

When one observes that, during the five years, seventy-nine medical students at- 
tended the repetition-course schools, while only twenty-one attended the graded- 
course schools, one can not avoid asking why such was the case? Of course many 
who attended schools in Group B did so because the schools were more numerous; 
but it is probable that a goodly number preferred them because they were thought 
to be less exacting of labor by their stndents. Men who desire to obtain adegree 
with the minimum of labor or delay are naturally repelled by the announcement of 
schools like those in Group A; like water, they flow in the direction of least resistance. 

This summary doves not indicate that degrees are obtained more easily in Group B 
than in Group A, but that some men prefer the group that seems to ask its students 
to spend less time, and, presumably, to take less pains at each step in their progress. 


Per cent. of matriculates in medical schools of the two groups for five years. 


| 


All schools. Regular. Homeopathic. Eclectic. peels 

Years ce @ EM I eee eee eee 
Group A. Group B. Group A. Group B.|Group A. Group B.| Group B. | Group B. 

eo A ——____} | —__ 4 _ 
Pe eee 19.9 80.1 20.8 79, 2 25.7 74.3 100.0 100.0 
MORO Ree citetete «cle = oe 20.0 | 80.0 20.9 79.1 24.7 75.3 100.0 | 10v.9 
Visiabicts ana eeeeee 20,3 TAL 20.9 79.1 28.0 72.0] . 100.0 100.0 
Niele sb aoe sSeecoee 22,2 77.8 22,9 77.1 28.5 71.9 100. 0 100.0 
WISEO=C OS ctetne ce seit 22.5 77.5 23.4 76.6 29. 6 70.4 100. 0 190.0 
Five years..... 20.9 79. 21.7 78.3 27.2 72.8 100. 0 100, 0 
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The next summary shows for each year, for the five years, for all kinds of schools, 
for each kind, and for each group, the number of graduates—hat is, the number en- 
tering the profession of medicine and surgery. 

The year 1884-85 is low tide in this respect, as in the matter of matriculations. 

Eighty-four per cent. of the graduates were from ‘‘ Regular” schools, nearly tex 
per cent. from Homeopathic schools, and the rest mainly from Eclectic schools. For 
most of the increase of the medical profession for which the schools are account- 
able, those teaching the ‘‘Regular” or Innominate doctrines are shown to bo directly 
respousible. 


Summary of medical graduates in the United States, for five years ending in 1886. 


All schools. Regular. ‘ Homeopathic. Eclectic. eee 


MCU nr <a |i 
Groups | Group | Group | Groups! Group |Group! Groups Group Group| Group | Group 
: B. !Aand B.| A. B, |Aand Bj A. B. B. B. 


Aand B.) A 

| | | 

| | 
1881-82 .; 4, 284 664 | 3,620 8, 626 568 | 3, 058 368 96} 272 280 10 
1882-83. 4,053 707 | 3,346| 3,364 17 | 2,747 437 90} 347 235 17 
1888-84 .) 3, 805 642 | 38, 263 3, 269 549 | 2, 720 404 93 SLL 225 7 
1884-85 .| 3, GOL 624 | 2,977 3, 072 528 | 2, 544 336 96) 240 181 12 
1885-86 .' 3, 793 660 | 3,133 3, 189 556 | 2, 633 aio, LOL fe 271 201 28 


ee | ere Pee ee | 


16,339 | 16,520 | 2,818 |13, 702 1, 820 479 | 1, 441 1, 122 74 


Five | 
years.! 19,636 | 38, 297 
! 


The proportion of graduates from the groups is shown in the percentage table next 
presented. HKighty-three per cent. graduated “from schools in Group Bb, as against 
seventeen per cent. from schools in Group A. This proportion holds for the ‘‘ Regu- 
lar” graduates; but twenty-five per cent. of the Homeopathics graduated from 
schools in Group A. 

This is a very serious matter indeed, when properly considered. The legitimate, 
ascertained, and best-educated element in the increase of the medical profession, 
during the five years under review, graduated from schools whose standard of attain- 
ment was much Jower than that recognized in any foreign country, and lower even 
than the standard set by many schools in this country. 


Per cent. of graduates from medical schools of the two groups for five years. 


3 | | : 
4 : Physio- 
All schools. | Regular. | Homeopathic. | Eclectic. madieale 
Years. ! ail BME 
Group A.! Group B. eoup a Group B. Group A. Group B. | Group B.| Group B. 
| | | | 
CE. coeedaoennoe 15.5 84.5 is, 84,3 26.1 ipa9 | 100.0 | 30.0 
Ue adores aaseee 17.4 82. 6 | 18.3 Sled 20.6 79.4 100. 0 100, 0 
RESO meendeeenod 16. 4 83. 6 16.8 | 88. 2 | 23.0 ie 100.0 100, 0 
isd = Soeeces cece es 17.3 Boel ieee e2.8) 28,6 71.4 300. 0 100. 0 
SS Oa0 Une eaiaetat= 17.4 82.6 17.4 &2. 6 | eats Th Hosa 100.0 100.0 
| 100. 0 
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Finally, we must consider the proportion of graduates to matriculates for the pe- 
riod under review. 

Somewhat more than a third of the medical students became doctors of medicine ; 
but the proportion of graduates to matriculates in Group A was twenty-seven per 
cent., a little more than a fourth, while in Group B it was thirty-five per cent., or 
more than a third. Ifthe proportion of graduates in Group B had been the same as 
in Group A, the number of graduates therefrom would have been about 12,500 in- 
stead of about 16,300,as heretofore shown. If, on the other hand, the graduates in 
Group A had been as numerous in proportion as in Group B, they would have risen 
from about 3,30) to abont 4,300. 

The rigid application of the requirement for a graded course cf instruction for three 
years by all medical colleges during the five years under present consideration, would 
have resulted in reducing the number of graduates from about 19,600 to about 15,800. 
Whether this diminution of graduates would be beneficial as a whole to the medical 
profession, is a subject upon which men may differ; but there is no question that the 
graded course would tend to raise the standard of qualifications needed for gradua- 
tion, and would supply a better quality of graduates for employment in the work of 
the medical practitioner. 


Per cent., for the five years, of medical graduates to medical matriculates in the United 
States. 


IN BOTH GROUPS. 


An | | Homeeo- | 4.44, | Physio- 

Years schools. Regular. | pathic. Eclectic. | medical. 
MBBS CD eee erete Sioraiceicie coe e ei cel ewe bce le es dsicjetece Hie em eke | 34.8 do. 1 Bibs By, (0) | A Ff 
TSC ep ad ea ae a OD Ag 3.4 36.3 31.0| + 65.4 
MSS B= OH weenie - Sis entierc ec ehais'eavele ste. Sie-s coejeicie. cus eciiensi= 32.8 32.6 35. 0 31.6 | a8) 4 
‘gE ae 2 aM A pa 23,1 33.3 32.7 31.6 | 35.3 
NSS Darts Gls eer crelctsrccimin/aclavaaia ere ne = aemewelscewincree Pe 35. 2 33. 4 35.3 33. 4 | 59.5 

. eames aaa ees iio Tae 
TESST REE, ae reer 33. 6 | 33. 5 34.2 32.6 | 48,7 
IN GROUP A. 

‘| Homeeo- : Physio- 

Years. Total. Regular. pathic. | Eclectic. meditell 
ipa 2 eee <n 
SSIS SO gma. eames aicleracale wis coe Gow Siercmiaiatee eta eeiolais 27.1 26. 4 32.1 0.0 0.0 
BSUS ote eme ee eyo cic cc ces care eta cce cee cus meses 29-1 29.0 | 30. 2 0.0 0.0 
FS RO = 8 a peereteter aero aee erste aitreyay em iataye eae wiavansie cieteinrcrneimteraiers 26. 6 26. 3 28.8 0.0 0.0 
PNG Sans oO Mepnerere a tee ere Oca sioreave la eS cre aerern eee eva cra eioeiecare 20.9) 2500) | 32.8 | 0.0 0. 0 
IVES ec eee de nine alee anne BE | 26.1 25.1 33,1 | 0.0 0.0 
LNDYG) HERDS nec eucconcucHosoomonporogouaas. 200 26. 3 31. 4 0 | 0. 0 

IN GROUP B. 

Homeeo- «|| Physio 

Years. | Total. | Regular. hic: Eclectic. | 5 edical. 
IS Gila Sweaters see eh fo ceaierasS aieverelc/<(cieisie aie cleenceeie c's co tersiol 36.7 | 37.4 31, 5 35.0 ALT 
NS Se= Ree eas ain ccs Ee eater a aver e are wisi e ia: apa rete laa: eiaseneve’s 34. 4 34. 2 38. 3 ole 65, 4 
aT eSe3 mts A meena pe gee eens eto) 2 nota ey ciciva ctetee tele ston aveinterd 34.4 34.3 37.4 31.6 Bea 
HIS est by petereere eters reer arvrarels ciaieiei vale wisve rises oe ste tctatey | CHS ea 3oe7 ee ti 31.6 BOE ce 
MS B= SUR ee ee rere ce eee ercrsie mere creinela w= icici mwevele iets = 30.9} 36. 0 | 36.2 33. 4 AO), & 
IOINHGy Web RS) chee aoco sso enoEneones soocmme=cace | 35. 3 35. 5 35.0 32.6 43.7 


CHAPTER XX. 


INDEX TO THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, FROM 1868 TO 1887. 
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For nearly twenty years this Office has been issuing annual and special reports, 
circulars of information, and other occasional publications for the information of Con- 
gress and of the public. These documents now number some twenty-five volumes 
and comprise as many thousand pages; reference to their contents has become some- 
what of a task; and the lapse of time makes it advisable that many bibliographical 
data respecting them should be committed to print before they are entirely lost. 

In order, therefore, to render reference to the contents of these publications easy, 
and to preserve useful memoranda respecting them, the accompanying list and index 
has been prepared. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
I.—ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1867-68. 6°, pp. xl-+ 856. Washington, 
1868. | 

Special report of the Commissioner of Education on the condition and improvement 
of public schools in the District of Columbia. 8°, pp. 912. Washington, 1871. 

Report of the Commissioner of Edneation for the year 1870. 8°, pp. 579. Washing- 
ton, 1870. 

Same for 1871. 8°, pp. 715. Washington, 1872. 

Same for 1872. 6°, pp. Ixxxviii-+ 1018. Washington, 1873. 

Same for 1873. 8°, pp. elxxviii + 870. Washington, 1874. 

Same for 1874. 6°, pp. clii + 935. Washington, 1875. 

Same for 1875. 8°, pp. elxxiii + 1016. Washington, 1876. 

Same for 1876. 8°, pp. coxiii -- 942. Washington, 1878. 

Same for 1877. 8°, pp. cevi -+ 644. Washington, 1879. 

Same for 1878. 8°, pp. cci+- 730. Washington, 1880. | 

Same for 1879. 8°, pp. cexxx -+ 757. Washington, 1881. 

Same for 1880. 8°, pp. cclxii +914. Washington, 1882. 

Same for 1831. 8°, pp. celxxvii-+ $40. Washington, 1888. 

Same for 1882-83. 8°, pp. cexciii-+ 872. Washington, 1884. 

Same for 1883-84. 8°, pp. celxxi-+ 943. Washington, 1885. 

Same for 1834-85. 8°, pp. ceexvii +848. Washington, 1886. 

Same for 1885-86. 8°, pp. xxi+-792. Washington, 1837. 


II.—CimcuLars OF INFORMATION. 


Circular of information, August, 1870. pp. 70.—Contents: Illiteracy; derived from 
census tables of 1860; Educational statistics, translation of article by Dr. A. Ficker; 
Virchow on school-room diseases; Education of French and Prussian conscripts; 
School organization, etc. 

Same, July, 1871. pp. 48.—Contents: Public instruction in Sweden and Norway; The 
‘‘folkehoiskoler” of Denmark. 

Same, November, 1871. pp. 14. Methods of schoo! discipline. 

Same, December, 1871. pp. 17. Compulsory education. 

Same, January, 1872. pp. 43. German and other foreign universities. 

Same, February, 1872. pp. 77.—Contents: Public instruction in Greece, the Argentine 
Republi, Chili, and Ecuador; Statistics respecting Portugal and Japan; Technical 
education in Italy. 

Same, March, 1872. pp. 93.—Contents: Vital statistics of college graduates; Distri- 
bution of college students in 1870-71; Vital statistics in the United States, with 
diagrams. . 
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Circular of information, April, 1872. pp. 125. Relation of education to labor. 

Same, June, 1372. pp. 22. Edneation in the British West Indies. 

Same, July, 1872. pp. 62. The kindergarten. 

Same, November, 1872. pu. 79. American education at the Vienna Exposition of 
1873. 

Same, 1, 1873. PP: 66. Historical summary and reports on the systems of public in- 
straction in Spain, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Portugal. 

Same, 2; 1873. pp. 30. Schools in British India. 

Sane, 3, 1873. pp. 118. College commencements for the summer of 1873, in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, } New Yor 
New Jersey, and Pennsy lvania. 

Same, 4, 1873. pp. 72. List of publications by members of certain college faculties 
and learned socicties in the United States, 1367-72. 

Same, 5, 1873. pp. 155. College commencements during 1873 in the Western and 
Seuthern States. 

Same, 1, 1874. pp. 77. Proceedings of the Department of Supcrintendence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D, C. [1874]. 

Same, 2, 1874. pp. 56. Drawing in public schools; .prescnt relation of art to edu- 
cation in the United States. 

Same, 3, 1274. pp. 87. History of secondary instruction in Germany. 

Same, 1, 1875. pp.1id. Proccedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
one al Educational Association, Washiugton, D.C. [1875]. 

Same, 2, 1875. pp. 64. Education in Japan. 

Same, 3, 1875. pp. 108. Public instruction in Belgium, Russia, Turkey, Servia, and 
Eeypt. 

Same, 4, 1875. pp.16. Waste of labor in the work of education. 

Same, 5,1875. pp.265. Educational exhibit at the International Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, 1876. 

Same, 6, 1875. pp. 208. Reformatory, charitable, and industrial schools for the 
young. 

Same, 7, 1875. pp. 180. Constitutional provisions in regard to education in the 
several States. 

Same, 8, 1875. pp. 15. Sehcdule for the preparation of students’ work for the cen- 
tennial exhibition. 

Same, 1, 1877. pp. 28. -Education in China. 

Same, 2, 1877. pp. 77.—Contents: Public instruction in Finland, the Netherlands, 
Denmark, Wiirtemberg, and Portugal; The University of Leipzig. 

Same, 1, 1878. pp. 86. Training of teachers in Germany. 

Same, 2, 1878. pp. 24. Eleme: n tary education in Londen. 

Same, 1, 1879. pp. 21. Training schools for nurses. 

Same, 2, 1879. pp. 192.—Contents: Proceedings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Educational Association, 1877 and 1879, Washington, D. C.; 
Proceedings of the conference of college pr esidents and delegates, Columbus, Ohio, 
December, 1877. 

Sane, 3, 1879. pp. 37. Value of common school cducation to common labor. [Re- 
printed from Annual Report, 1872. ] 

Same, 4, 1879. pp. 49. Training schools of cookery. 

Sane, 5, 1879. pn. 37. American education as described by the French commission 
to the international exhibition of 1876. 

Same, 1, 1880. pp. 27. College libraries as aids to instruction. 

Same, 2 2, 1880. pp. 112. Proceedings of the Department of Supcrintendence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D.C. 1830. 

Same, 3, 1880. pp. 96. Legal rights of children. 

Same, 4, 1880. pp. 106. Rural seliool architecture 

Same, 5, 1880. pp. 26. English rural schools. 

Same, 6, 1880. pp. 219. Instruction in chemistry and physics in the United States. 

Same, 7, 1880. pp. 36. The spelling reform. 

Same, 1, 1881. pp. 26. Construction of library buildings. 

Same, 2, 1831. pp. 22. Relation of education to industry and technical training in 
American schools. 

Same, 3, 1881. pp. 79. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, New York, 1881. 

Same, 4, 1881. pp. 144. Education in France. 

Same, 5, 1881. pp. 47. Causes of deafness ainong school children and the instruc- 
tion of children with inipaired hearing. 

Same, 6, 1881. pp. 29. Effects of student life on the eyesight. 

Same, 1, 1882. pp.23. Inception, organization, and management of training schools 
for nurses. 
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Circular of information, 2,1882. pp. 112. Proceedings of the Department cf Supcr- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, Washington, 1882, 

Same, 3, 1882. pp. 67. University of Bonn. 

Same, 4, 1882, pp. 37. Industrial art in schools. 

Same, 5, 1882. pp. 14. Maternal schools in I’rance. 

Same, 6, 1882. pp. 63. Technical instruction in France. is 

Same, 1, 1883. pp. 46. Legal provisions respecting the examination and licensing 
of teachers. 

Same, 2, 1883. pp. 30. Co-education of the sexes in the public schoois of the United 
States. 

Same, 3, 1883. pp. 81. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 1883. 

Same, 4, 1883. pp. 82. Recent school- law deci isions. 

Same, il 1884. pp. 11. Meeting of the Internationai Prison Congress at itome. 

Same, 2, 1884. pp.184. Theteaching, practice, and literature of shorthand. [Second 
and. enlarged edition. | 

Same, 3, 1884. pp. 99. Illiteracy in the United States. With appendix on national 
aid to education. 

Same, 4, 1884. pp. 176. Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 1884. 

Same, 5, 1884. pp. 28. Suggestions respecting the educational exhibit at the \ow 
Orleans Exposition, 1884-85. 

Same, 6, 1884. pp.90. Rural schools: progress in the past; meaus of improvement 
in the future. 

Same, 7, 1884. pp. 158. Aims and methods of the teaching of phy sics. 

Same, i 1885. pp. 207. City school systems in the United State 

Same, 2, 1885. pp. 206. ‘Teachers’ institutes. 

Same, 3, 1885. pp. 55. Review of the reports of the British royal commissioners on 
technical instruction, with notes. 

Same, 4, 1885. pp. 56. Education in Japan. 

Same, 5, 1885. pp. 183. Physical training in American colleges and universities. 

Same, 1, 1886. pp. 738. Study of music in public schools. 

Same, 2, 1856. pp. 91. Proceedings of the Department of Supcrinteudence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D. C., 1836. 

Same, 1, 1887. pp. 89. The Coilege of William aud Mary. 

Same, 2, 1887. pp. 299. Study of. history in American colleges and universities. 

Same, 3, 1887. pp. 200. Proceedings of the Department of “Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association, Washington, D.C., 1887. 


III.—MIscELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Report on school architecture, and plans for graded schools. pp. 136. [Reprinted 
from Annual Report, 1868. ] 

Suggestions for a tree school policy for United States land grantees. pp. 6. 1872. 

Statement of the theory of education in the United States, approved by many lead- 
ing educators. pp. 22. 1874. 

National Bureau of Education; its history, work, and limitations. pp. 16. 1875. 

Educational conventions and anniversaries, 1876. pp.—. 187-. 

International conference on education held in Philadelphia, in connection with the 
international exhibition of 1876. pp. 92. 1877. 

List of public school officials in the States and Territories of the United States, 1875 
pp. 62. 1875. 

Manual of common native trees of the northcrn United States. pp. 23. 1877. 

Are the Indians dying out? pp. 36. 1877. 

Internationnl educational congress to be held at Brussels, Belgium, August, 1830. 
pp. 10. 1880. 

Indian school at Carlisle barracks. pp. 5. 1880. 

Industrial education in Europe. pp. 9. 1880. 

Vacation colonies for telly school children. pp. 4. 1820. 

Progress of western education in China and Siam. pp. 13. 1880. 

Educational! tours in France. pp. 4. i880. 

Medical colleges in the United States. pp. 3. 1881. 

Comparative statisties of elementary education in fifty principal countries. (Fold- 
ing sheet.) 1881. 

Fifty years of freedom in Belgium; Education in Malta; Third international geo- 
graphical congress at Venice, 1331; Illiteracy and crime in France; School sav- 
lugs banks ; Education in Sheffield. Pps. 1651, 

Library aids. pp. 10. 1881. 
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Recognized medical colleges in the United States. pp. 4. 1881. 
Seay the school. pp.15. 1881. [Reprint of Circular of information. Novem- 
rig Jaen le 

Education and crime. pp. 10. 1881. 

Instrnction in morals and civil government. pp. 4. 1882. 

Comparative statistics of elementary, secondary, aud superior education in sixty 
principal countries. (Folding sheet.) 1882. 

National pedagogic congress of Spain. pp. 4. 1882. 

Natural science in secondary schools. pp.9. 1882. 

High schools for girls in Sweden. pp. 6. 1882. 

Buffalini prize. pp. 5. 1883. 

Education in Italy and Greece. pp. 8. 1883. 

Answers to inquiries about the United States Bureau of Education. pp. 29. 1883. 

Plauting trees in school grounds. pp. 8. 1833. 

Southern exposition of 1883-84, Louisville, Ky. (Two pamphlets relating to the ex- 
hibit of the United States Burean of Education.) pp. 17, 1883; pp. 7, 1884. 

Preliminary circular respecting the exhibition of education at the World’s Industrial 
and Cotton Centennial Exposition. pp. 11. 1884. 

Report of the director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for the 
year 1882-83. pp. 13. 1884. 

Building for the children of the South. pp. 16. 1884. 

Planting trees in school grounds, and celebration of Arbor Day. pp. 8+64. 1885. 

International educational congress at Havre. pp. 6. 1885. 

Statistics of public libraries in the United States. pp. 938. 1886. 


IV.—SPECIAL REPORTS. 


Technical instruction. Special report, 1869. 8°, pp. 33-784. | Washington [1870]. 
Note. First edition incomplete, printed pursuant to a call of Honse of Representa- 
tives, Jan. 19, 1870. Second edition published as vol. xxi of Barnard’s Jénrnal of 
Education. pp. 807. 

Contributions tv the annals of medical progress and medical education in the United 
States before and during the War of Independence. By Joseph M. Toner. &°, pp. 
118. Washington, 1874, 

Historical sketch of Mount Holyoke Seminary. By Mary O. Nutting. Edited by F. 
B. Hough. 12°, pp. 24. Washington, 1876. 

Historical sketch of Union College. By F. B. Hough. 68°, pp. $1. Washington, 1876. 

Public libraries in the United States of America, their history, condition, and man- 
agement. Part I. pp. xxxv + 1187. Edited by S. R. Warren and S. N. Clark; 
Part Il. pp. 29. Rules for a printed dictionary catalogue. by C. A. Cutter. 8°. 
Washington, 1876. 

Contributions to the history of medical education and medical institutions in the 
United States of America, 1776-1876. By N. 8. Davis. 8°, pp. 60. Washington, 
1877, 

Sketch of the Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 8°, pp. 39. Washington, 1882. 

Historical sketches of the universitics and colleges of the United States.! Edited 
by F. B. Hough. (History of the University of Missouri.) 8°, pp. 72. Washing- 
ton, 1835. 

Industrial education in the United States. 8°, pp. 319. Washington, 1883. 

Art and industry.—industrial and high art education in the United States. By I. 
Edwards Clarke. Part I. Drawing in the public schools. 8°, pp. cclix +842. 
Washington, 1885. 

Norr.—There were two other editions, with slightly varying titles; one orderod by the Senate, the 
other by Congress. 

Outlines for a musenm of anatomy. By R. W. Shufeldt. 8°, pp. 65. Washington, 
1885. 

Educational exhibits and conventions at the World’s Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition, New Orleans, 1834-85. 8°, pp. 962, foot pagination.? Washing- 
ton, 1&85. 

Contents. Part I. Catalogue of exhibits. pp. 240. 
Part II. Proceedings of the International Congress of Educators. pp. 576 


Part ILL Proceedings of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, and addresses delivered on Education Days, 1885, N. O. pp. 148. 


\It was proposed to publish, during the Centennial year, a series of histories of colleges, universi- 
ties, professional schools, and special schools of science, but the following named only were issued : 
Historical sketch of Mt. Holyoke Seminary; Historical sketch of Union College; and the History of 
the University of Missouri, as above. 

?From which al! quotations are made. 
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ABBREVIATIONS.—An, rep., Annual report. Cire. inf., Circular of information. ise. pubs., Mis- 
cellaneous publications. Spec. rep., Special report. Spee. rep. N. O. exp., Special report New Orleans 
exposition. Pub. libs., Special report on public libraries. 


Adams, F.C. Artin the District of Columbia [Congress and]. (Spec. rep. on D. C. 
for 1869, pp. 725-766.) 

Adams, Herbert B. College of William and Mary, History of. pp.&9. (Cire. inf. 
1, 1887.) 

’_ Promotion of higher political education. (An. rep. 1835--36, p. 743.) 

Study of history j in American colleges and universities. pp. 299. (Cire. inf. 2, 

1887.) 

University extension in England. (An. rep. 1835-86, p. 748.) 

Addresses, international congress of educators, N. O. exposition, 1884-35. 

JOHN HaTON, CHARLES EK. FENNER, JOHN Hancock, WM. P. JOHNSTON, A. 
D. Mayo, F. Louis SoLDaAN. 
(Spec. rep. N. O exp. 1884-85, pp. 249-273.) 

Addresses on education days, N. 0. exposition, 1884~835. 

A. aoe P. ALBERT, BROTHER Maurgevian, LeRoy D. Brown, Mons. B. Buis- 
SON, b. A. BURKE (director-general), J. R. DOBYNS, Icnizo Hatton, J. GEORGE 
Hopaiys, J.W. Hoyt, Wm. P. Joanston, T. R. MARKHAM, Bas PALMER, WM. 
oO. RoceErs, Lynpon A. SMITH. 

(Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 911-960. ) 

Africa, Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 541-544.) 

Agassiz, Louis. Opinions on educational matters. (An. rep. 1872, p. xliii.) 

Agricultural colleges. See Scientific and technicai schools. 

Agricultural education, in Ontario, Canada. By J.G. Hopeins, (Spec. rep. N.O. 
exp. 1884-85, pp. 442-446.) 

See also Scientific and technical educatican. 

Agricultural schools in several Huropean countries. (An. rep. 1879, p. cxxix.) 

Agricultural schools. See also Scientific and technical schools. 

Akers, John W. City superintendence. (Circe. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 160-167.) 

Alabama, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 61-86; 1871, pp. 65-70; 1872, pp. 
3-10; 1873, pp. 1-10; 1874, pp. 1-11; 1875, pp. 1- 14; 1876, pp. 1-138; 1877, pp. 1-8; 
1878, pp. 1-9; 1879; pp. 5-8: 1880, pp. 4-11; 1881, pp. ‘4-8; 1882-83, pp. 4-9; 1883-84, 
pp. 4-10; 1884-85, pp. 4-11.) 

Alaska. DALL, WirttiAM H. (An. rep. 1875, pp. 463-466. ) 

——— Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 336-337 : 1875, p.424< 1879, p. 264; 1880, pp. 
350-3851; 1881, p. 278; 1882-83, pp. 278-282 ; 1883- ~84, p. 288 ; 1884-85, p. 286.) 

———— Education in. By SHELDON JACKSON. (An. rep. 1877, p. xxxi; 1878, p. 266.) 

—— Letter on education in. (An. rep. 1882-3, p. 278.) 

—— Neglect of education in. By SHELDON JACKSON, (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, p. 61.) 

—— Schoolsin. By SHrLDON Jackson. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 750.) 

Algeria, Education in. (Anrep. 1876, p. clxxxii; 1878, p. clxxv.) 

Allen, Jerome. Reading circles for teachers (followed by discussion). (Cire. inf. 2, 
1886, pp. 93-96.) ; 

Allen, Nathaniel T. German schools. (Cire. inf. 3, 1874, p. 82.) 

Alsace-Lorraine, Education in. (An. rep. 1876, p. CIXXXix; 1878, p. elxiii; 1879, p. 
exci; 1880, p. eciii; 1882-83, p. cexvii.) 

American education. BUISSON, FERDINAND, and others, pp. 37. (Cire. inf. 5, 1879.) 

——— Historical notes on. (An. rep. 1875, pp. xili-xxiv.) 

——— Lorine, Gro. B. (Cire. inf 2, 1879, p. 149.) 

——— WARREN, CHARLES. Synopsis of proposed history of, 1776-1876. (An. rep. 
1875, following p. exliv.) 

American journal of education, Documentary history of. By Henry Barnard. (An. 
Helos, p. 2.) 

American medical college association, Meeting of, at Philadelphia, June, 1876. (An. 
rep. i876, p. 470.) 

American school of classical studies at Athens. GOODWIN, WILLIAM W. Director’s 
report for 1882-83. pp. 13. (Misc. pubs. 1884.) 

American university, An. Hoyt, J. W., Chairman of committee. Preliminary re 
port. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 418-421.) : 

— Hoyt, J. W., Chairman of committee. Second report. (An. rep. 1871, p. 421.) 

Anderson, Martin B. “Chapel talks” [on educational bearing of current history]. 
(An. rep. ioi2,). XIVi,) 

ee gestions respecting art training in American colleges. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 

~607. ) 

Angell, George T. Importance of teaching kindness to animals, and the Americag 
band of mercy. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 901-206. ) 

New order of mercy, or crime and its prevention, (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 133.) 
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Anglo-Saxon language. Marcu, F. A. Study of. (An. rep. 1876, pp. 475-479.) 

Apgaz, H.A. Technical education. (Circ. inf. 2, 1879, p, 25.) 

Apprentice schools, Foreign. (Anrep. 1878, p. " excix.) 

Arbor day, in the public schools. By B. G. Norrurop. (Cire. inf. 4, 188-4, p. 55.) 

Architecture, School-houses. School architecture, with plans for school-houses. 
(An. rep. 1868, pp. 517-648.) 

Argentine Republic, Education in the. (Cire. inf. Feb. 1872, pp. 15-31.) 

Progress of education in the. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 370-371; 1871, p. 495; ie 
pp. 547-551; 1873, p. clxxi; 1875, p. cxxxvi; 1876, p. cxciil; 1877, p. clxx; 137%, 
re oxxy: 1379, p. ceviii; 1880, p. eCXXXi | 1881, p. celxxii; 1882-83, p. cclviii; 1883- 
84, p. celvi; 1885-86, p. 740.) 

Arizona, Educationin. (An. rep. 1870, p. 318; 1871, p. 377; 1872, pp. 365-366; 1873, 
pp. 425-428; 1874, pp. 461-462; 1875, pp. 467-469; 1876, pp. 431-433; 1877, p. 275; 
1878, pp. 268-269; 1879, pp. 265-255; 1330, pp. 352-355; 18381, pp. 279-280; 1832-83, 
pp. 283-284: 1833-84, pp. 239-290; 1881-85, pp. 287-289.) 

Arkansas, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 85-87; 1871, pp. 71-74; 1872, pp. 11-13; 
1873, pp. 11-18; 1874, pp. 12-15; 1875, ‘pp. 15-20; 1876, pp. 14-22: 1877, pp. 9-12 ; 
1878, pp. 10-13; 1879, pp. 9-12; 1880, pp. 12-17; 1881, pp. 9-12; 1882-83, pp. 10-14; 
1883-84, pp. 11-16; 1884-83, pp. 12-16.) 

Armstrong, S.C. Co-education of races. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 63.) 

Indian education. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 40.) 

Army post schools. (An. rep. 1879, p. cexvii; 1880, pp. cexlii.) 

Art and Industry. CLARKE, I. E. Instruction in drawing applied to the industrial 
and fine arts. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885. 

Art association of San Francisco. (An. rep. 1873, p. 30; 1874, p. 37.) 

Art, Democracy of. CLARKE, I. HK. 


I. Democracy of art. Title considered. 
If. Church as patron of art. 
Til. Term ‘‘art”’ considered. 
IV. Technical education of a people. 
V. Industrial art in America. 
VI. Dangers disclosed by the census. 
VIL. Fducation i in relation to social and economic changes. 
VIII. Situation in Europe and in the United States. 
IX. Public education. Increase of wealth in the United States. 
X. Edueation in art cssentialin America. 
Addenda. ‘‘Fashions in architecture.” ‘Best ten buildings in the United States.” 
XI. Art and political econonry. 
XII. Industrial relations of England to America in the light of history. 
XIIL. Art industries in America before the Centennial. 
XIV. Present outlook. 


(Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. xxxili-cclviii.) 

Art education. District or COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1880, p. 366; 1881, p. 290; 1882- 
83, p. 292; 1483-84, p. 297.) 

ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1880, p. 76; 1882-83, p. 58; 1883-84, p. 69; 1884-85, p. 65.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 683 1879, p. 62. 

——— Institutions affording art instruction. (Statistics.) (Spec. rep. art and in- 
dustry, 1885, p. 385.) 

Instruction in art. (An. rep. 1877, p. clxxv.) 

—— lowa. (An. rep. 1880, p. 96; 1881, p. 73.) 

——— LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 93.) 

——— MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1879, p. 100; 1880, p. 139; 1881, p. 103; 1882-83, p. 
106; 1884-85, p. 123.) 

——— Missouri. (An. rep. 1864-85, p. 164.) 

—— NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 170.) | 

—-— New York. (An. rep. 1874, p. 311; 1877, p. 184; 1878, p. 182; 1879, p. 177; ~- | 
13880, p. 231; 1881, p. 185; 1882-83, p. 185 ; 1883-84, p. 202: 1884-85, D. 203.) | 

= Ono, (An. rep. 1874, p. 344; 1880, p. 255 5 1881, De 208 ; 1882-83, Te PO) 

——— PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 221; 1878, p- 212; 1879, Dp. 907 ; 1830, p. 4 
279; 1881, p. 226; 1882-83, p. 226; 1883-84, p. 238; 1884-85, p. 236.) 4 

——— Ruopve Isuanp. (An. rep. 1877, p. 230; 1878, p. 220; 1879, p. 216; 1880, p. t 
288; 1881, p. 233; 1882-83, p. 234; 1853-84, p. 246; 1884-85, p. 245.) ~ 

——— Tnompson, C. O. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 495-498. ) 

Axt instruction in Pennsylvania. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, p. 775.) 

Art instruction, statistical tables. (An. rep. 1880, pp. 824-847 ; 1885-86, pp. 604-606. ) 

Art in the District of Columbia. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 725-784.) 

ae Agua and collections. (Statistics.) (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 
AVY, 

Art schools. CoLorapo. (An. rep. 1881, p. 24; 1832-83, p. 26; 1834-85, p. 31.) ' 

— MASSACHUSETTS. Papers relating to the management of the Massa- 

chusetts state normal art school. (Spec. rep. ~art and industry, 1885, pp. 605-621.) 
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Arts, Fine. Apams, F. C. Ari in the District of Columbia (Congress and). 
(Spec. rep. on D. ©. for 1869, pp. 725-766.) 

——— ConnecTicur. Yale school of fine arts. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 41; 1884-85, 
a 0) 

: MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1880, p. 153; 1881, p. 117; 1882-83, p. 119; 1883-84, 
p. 188; 1884-85, p. 136.) 

—— Oro. (Au. rep. 1880, p. 255; 1881, p. 208; 1832-83, p. 210; 1883-34, p. 220; 
1884-35, p. 220.) 

Relation of, to education. (An. rep. 1873, pp. xcix-cv; An. rep. 1874, p. xciii.) 

Art-training in American colleges, Suggestions respecting. By M. B. ANDERSON. 
(An. rep. 1872, pp. 603-607.) 

Associations, Educational. See Conventions, etc., Educational. 

Attendance, School. ILLiNois. (An. rep. 1871, p. 1445 1873, p. 83.) 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1871, p.168.) Seealso School attendance; also Compulsery 
ecucation. 

Australasia, Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 560-561; 1873, pp. clxxii-elxxiii; 
leg pp. exlix-cli> 1675, p. cxli; 1876, p. ce; 1877, p. elxxiti; 1878, p. clxxvii; 
ford ye cevill: 1880, p. ccxxxii; 1831, p. celxxiv.) 

Australia, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 381-383; 1871, pp. 498-501.) 

Austria, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 453-456; 1573, p. cliii; 1875, p. exxvii; 
iiegowp: claxxil: (677, p. civ; 1876, p. cxl; 1870, p, clsxxiil; 1es00gp. exci; 1eci, 
p. ccxxxv; 1882-83, p. ccxili; 1883-84, p. exeviil; 1881-85, p. ecliii.) 

Education of the working classes. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 380-381.) 

Austrian monarchy, Educationin. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 430-444.) 

Austro-Hungarian monarchy, Education in. (An. rep. 1873, p. cliii; 1874, p. 
CXR R111, ) 

Baden, Education in. (An. rep. 1876, p. clxxxvill; 1877, p. elx; 1878, p. clxiii; 1879, 
p. elxxxix; 1880, p. cciii; 1882-83, p. ecxviii.) 

Bailey, John J. Catalogue of St. Louis public school library. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 
66 


Public libraries of St. Louis. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 977.) 

Baltimore public libraries. Smiru, G. L. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 837.) 

Barbour, L. G. Competitive studies and resultant prizes. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 770-774.) 

Barnard, Henry. (Commissioner of education from March 14, 1867, to March 15, 1870.) 
American journal of education. Documentary history. (An. rep. 1868, p. 9.) 

Memorial for, and bill establishing the United States department of educa- 

jou. (Ast, rep. 1868, p. 3.) . 

Public instruction in the District of Columbia ; population and its distribution; 
history and condition of public schools. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 15-144.) 

Bavaria, Education in. (An. rep. 1875, p. cxxvii; 1876, p. clxxxvili; 1877, p.clx; 
1878, p. clxii; 1879, p. exc; 1880, p. cciv; 1882-83, p. eexvill; 1883-84, p. ecxi; 1884- 
65, p. eclxviil.) 

Belgium, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 456-4157; 1872, pp. 447-450; 1873, p. elv; 
ele cea iy alr 5, ). CXXIx; 1876, p.clxxxni: 1878, p. elili; 1870, p. clxxxv- 
1880, p. excii; 18e1, p. cexliv; 1882-83, p. cexv; 1883-84, p. cci; 184-85, p. celviii; 
Oire, ii. 5, 1375, p. 9.) 

Fifty years of freedom in, etc. pp. 8. (Education in Malta; Third interna- 
tional geographical congress at Venice, 1851; Illiteracy and crime in France; 
School savings banks; Education in Sheffield.) (Misc. pubs. 1881.) 

Benefactions, Hducational. Cauirornia. (An. rep. 1874, p. 36.) 

— COLORADO. (An. rep. 1€81, p. 24.) 

——— ILLinots. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 59.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1874, p. 196.) 

——- New Hamrsuire. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 181.) 

—— New York. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 189.) 

——— NortTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 264.) 

——-— PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 370.) 

— Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 684-687, 1872, pp. 894-909; 1873, pp. 
RO6—825 5 1874, pp. 664-887; 1875, pp. 960-881 5 1876, pp. &76-895 5 1877, pp. 592-617 ; 
i372, pp. 6738-701; 1879, pp. 698-721 ; 1880, pp. 848-875; 18eal, pp. 756-791; 1882-83, 
pp. 790-821; 1885-84, pp. 834-883; 1684-85, pp. 800-837; 1885-86, pp. 662-676.) 

——— VERMONT. (An. rep. 1°62-283, p. 258.) 

——— VinGinia. (An. rep. 1277, p. 261.) 

Bengal. [dneation in Bengal, India. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 377-380.) 

Berea College. FAIRCHILD, lk. H. [Co-education of races and sexes.] (Spee. rep. 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 463-470.) 

Berlin. Schvols and cther educational institutions. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1669, 
pp. 593-603. ) 

Berlin university, Course of study. 1867-58. (Circ. inf. Jun. 1872, p. 21.) 
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Bickmore, Albert S. Natural history in public schools. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 9.) 

Bicknell, Thomas W. Brief history of educational journalism in New England. 
(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-25, pp. 755-769. )- 

——— Proposed legislation respecting national aid to education. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, 

106.) 

eer Some practical suggestions relating to national aid to education. (Spec. rep. 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 720-730.) 

Billings, John S. Heating and ventilation of a school building. (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, 


pe Ul. 

———— Medical libraries in the United States. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 171-132.) 

—— and others. Report of the commission on school buildings in the District of 
Columbia. (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, p. 107.) 

Bingham, Robert. Educational status and needs of the new South. (Cire. inf. 4, 
1834, p. 87.) 

Biology. Hupson, WILLIAM. Reasons why natural history, including botany, 
should be taught inevery common school. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 385- 
3c/.) 

Blind, Education of the. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 82.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1872, p.12; 1873, p.17; 1874, p.14; 1875, p. 20; 1876, p. 21; 

1877, p. 12; 1878, p.13; 1879, p. 12; 1880, p.17; 1881, p.12; 1882-83, p. 135 teegeed 
p. 16. 

—— CALIFoRNIA. (An. rep. 1871, p.83; 1873, p. 26; 1874, p.36; 1875, p.413 1876, 
Dros; 1677, p.19; 1878, p. 20; 1879, p. 19; 1880, 10 35; 1881, p. is; 1882-83, p. 20; 
1883-84, ie 24; 1884-85, p ea: ) 

CoLorapo. (An rep. 1877, p.23; 18738, p.25; 1879, p.24; 1880, p. 34; 1881, p. 

24; 1883-64, p. 26; 1884-85, p. 31.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1880, p. 43.) 

DAKOTA. (An. rep. 1881, p. 284; 1832-83, p. 287; 1883-84, p. 293.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 60.) 

DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1879, p. 274.) 

DymonpD, A. H. Education of the blind in the province of Ontario. (Spec. 

rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 537-540.) 

Education of the blind. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. exciv; 1884-85, p. cexxxvii; 

1825-86, p. 640.) 

FiLoripa. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 43; 1883-84, p.52; 1884-85, p. 49.) 

GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. Ty. 1875, Deo, 1876, p. 74; iszy, p. 42; 1878, p. 

48; 1879, p. 44; 1880, p. 64; 1881, p. 46.) 

Howe, SAMUEL G. (An, rep. 1271, pp. 445-448; 1872, pp. 433-436. ) 

ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 115; 1872, p. 102; 1873, p.90; 1875, p. 94; 1eZtan: 

99; 1877, p.51; 1878, p. 56; 1879, p: 535 1880, p.75; 1881, p. 54; "1882- 83, De 573 1883- 

4, p. 68 ; 1884-85, p 66. ) 

INDIANA. Gas rep. 1870, p. 125; 1871, p. loo; Lene, p. 113; 1874, p. W0eete7os 

pel09; 1c76, p. 106; Is77, p. "59 1878, p. 66: 1879, p. 62 ; 1880, p. Ga; 1831, p. 63; 

1882-83, p. 67; 1883-84, pe eo 1884-85, p. 76.) 

Instruction of the blind. (An. rep. 1881, p. ccxv.) 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1871, p. 164; 1874, p. 118; 1875, p. 122 ;.1876, p.119; 1877, p. 68; 

ler. p72; lord, p. Gs 1880, p. 95; 1s81, p. 72; 1882-83, p. 76; 1883-84, D: 83; 

1884-85, p. 85.) 

KANSAS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 143; 1872, p. 123; 1873, p.120; 1874, p. 129; 1875, 
Delet: 1876, p. 120; 1877, p. 73: 1878, Dp: 79: 1879, p. 753 1880, ’D. 105; 1881, p. 79: 
1882-83, p. 0a: 1883-34, p- 05; 1884-85, p. 82. 

—_— Kentucky. (An. rep. 13873, Ds: 130; 1874, p. 141; 1875, p. 147; 1876, p. 141; 1877, 
Dero leas, p. Bo; lsd, p. 825 1880, p. 114: 1881, p> Se. 1882-83, p. 83; 1833-84, p. 
102; '1884-S5, ecss) 

” LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 200; 1875, p. 157; Lé76,p. 1o2; 1877, pee aemlieae. 

ie UE 1s79, p.€8; 1880) p..122; 1831, p. 90; 1882- fon ae 1883-84, ne 109; 1884-85, 

yp. 106. ) 

MAINE. ren 1877, p. 92; 1878, p.95; 1879, p.93; 1880, p. 1305 18slo padan) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1873, p. 160; 1874, p.177; 1875, p.181; 1876, p.176; 1877, 

p. 100; 1878, p. 102; 1879, p. 100; 1880, p. 138; 1881, p.102; 1882-83, p.106; 1883-34, 

p. 124; 1681-85, p. 122.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1875, p. 201; 1876, p. 195; 1877, p.115; 1878, p. 116; 

1879, p. 114; 1830, p. 155; 1831, p. 117; 18$2- Sa, plo. 1333-34, D. 140; 1884-85, 

be 137.) 

: Micnican. (An. rep. 1878, p. 200; 1874, p. 216; 1875, p.219; 1876, p. 209; 1877, 

p. 127; 1878, p. 127; 1879, p. 124; 1880, p. 165; 1881, p. 129; 1882-83, p. 131; 1883-84, 

p. 149; 1834-85, p. 146.) 

MINNESOTA. (An.rep.1870,p. 196; 1873, p. 200; 1874, p. 226; 1875, p. 230; eaG 

p.218; 1277, p. 136; 1878, p.134; 1879, p. 131; 1880, D. 7 lee, D. 136; 1882- -83, p. 

138 ; 1833-84, Dp: 155; 1884-835, p. 153.) 
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Blind, Education ofthe. Mrssissrprr. (An. rep. 1872, p. 199; 1873, p. 219; 1874, p. 
Pn bio pe con; Loco, Pp. e203 1277, p14; 1878, p. 139; 1879, p. 135; 1880, p. 183; 
1881, os 142; 1882-83, p. 144; 1883-84, De: 161; 1884-85, De 157.) 

"MISSOURI. (An. rep. 1870, 1: 204; 1871, Do2ee] Le72, yp. 209, 1873, p. 230 1874 

p. 248; 1875, p. 262; 1876, p. 230; 1877, Dp: 150; 1878, p- 147; 1879, p. 143; 1880, p. 

192; 1881 ap. 149% 1882-83, ,p. 150; "1833-84, p 169, 1884-85, p. 165.) 

- NEBRASKA. (An, rep, LSso, tv. 261 ; 1877, p. 156; 12378, p. 153; 1879, p. 148; 1880, 

p. 199; 1881, p.155; 1882-83, p. 15 Oo: 1883-84, p. 174; 1824-85, p. 171.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 251; 1877, p. 159; 1878, p. 156; 1881, p 158; 1882-83, 
p 160; 1883-84, p.177; 1884-85, p. 175.) 

—_._ New Hampsmirn. (An. rep. 1877, p. 164.) 

New Jersey. (An. rep. 1877, p. 173; 188, p. 170; 1879, p. 163; 1880, p. 216; 
1831, p. 171; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883- 84, p. 189.) 

—— New York. (An. rep. "1870, p. "234: 1872, p. 245, 1873, p. 293; 1874, p. 310; 
Pega 310, ts7G, p. 290; Is?7, p. 183; 1¢78, p. Il; 1879, p. 176; 1880, We: Q31, 
ict. op. 189; "1882-43, p- 188; 1883-84, ‘Dp: 203 ; 1884-85 5, p. 205.) 

’Nortin CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1872, p 2665 1874, p 322 | 1875, p. 324; 1876, p. 

Ola ster 7, p. 193; 1878, Dp. 1095 18797. 184, 1880, p. 242 . 1881, p. 197; 1882-83, p. 

196; 1884-85, p. 212.) \ 

OHIO (An. rep. 1872, p 279; 1875, p. 342; 1876, p. 320; 1877, p. 205; 1878, 

p. 198; 1879, p. 192; 1880, p. 254; 1881, p. 207; 1882-83, p. 209; 1883-84, p. 220; 

1884- 85, p: 221.) 

OREGON. (An. aete 1874, p. 384; 1875, p. 351; 1876, p. 328; 1877, p. 211; 1878, 

feelers i8-o, p. Ll. 1882-83, p. 215; "1883-84, b: 236+ 1884-85, p. 226.) 

ee (An, rep 1872, p. 297: 12873, D. 349 5 1874, p. 871; 1875, p. 

309, 1876, p. 347; 1877, p. 221; 1878, p. 212; 1879, p. 207; 1880, p. 277; 18381, ie 224 + 

1883-83 By P. 227 1883-84, p 2395 1884-85, p- "237, ) 

RuopE ISLAND. an rep. 1677, p. 229; 1878, p. 220; 1679, peelo; 1880) a: 
288; 1881, p. 233.) 

——— Soutm Carorina. (An. rep. 1871, p. 343; 1872, p. 315; 1873, p. 367; 1874, p. 
Jo lo7¢7, p. 2005 1878, p 225; ey Vee ; 1880, Os 296: 1881, p. 259; 1882- -83, p. 
239 | 1883-84, p- 253: 1884-85, p. 252.) 

——— TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 377, 1874, p. 405; 1876, p. 380; 1877, p. 242; 
liseeep. col, 1819. p, 229. 1630. yp. 306; 1881, p. 245; 1882- 83, p. 245; 1883-84, p. 
259; 1884-85, p. 258.) 

TExAs. (An. rep. 1874, p. 4143 1875, p. 414; 1876, p. 389; 1877, p. 248; 1878, 

ecor, 1859, p. 204; 1860; p. 314 ; 1881, p. 250; 1882-83, p. 259 ; 1883-84, p. 265 : 

1884-85, p. 362.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1876, p. 397; 1878, p. 242; 1879, p. 240; 1880, p. 321; 
1881, p. 254; 1882-83, p. 257 1883-84, p. 270 ; 1884-8, p. 267.) 

pe RGINIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 345; 1873, p- 402: 1874, p. 435; 1875, p. 435; 
1876, p. 407; 1877, p. 260; 1878, p. 249, ” 1879, Dp. 248; 1880, p. 331; 1881, p. 261; 
1882-83, p. 363; 1883-84, . 275 5 1864-85, p. 275 

—— Wrst VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1875, p, 446; 1876, p- 416; 1877, p. 2655; 1878, p 
204; 1879, p. 254; 1880, p. 339; 1881, p. 267 : 1882- 83, P. 268 ; 1883-84, vp. 280 : 
1884-85, p. 279.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1872, p.359; 1873, p. 421; 1874, p. 456; 1875, p. 460; 1876, 
p- 427, 1877, p. 273, 1878, p. 263; 1879, p. 261; 1880, p. 348 ; 1881, p. 2105 1882-33, 
p. 2753 1885-84, p. 39s 188 4-85, ». 285. ) 

Blind, Institutions forthe. Sch oals for the blind. (An. rep. 1880, p. elxxv.) 

——~— Statistical tables. (An.rep. 1870, p. 534; 1871, ‘pp. 680-681 5 1872, pp. 910-911; 
1873, pp. 778-779 ; 1874, py. 818-819 ; 1875, pp. 908- 909 ; 1876, pp. "810-811 « 137%, pp. 
590-597 5 1878, pp. 608-609 5 1879, op 628-621 ; 1880, pp. 750-753 : ; 161, pp. 680-683 ; 
1862-83, pp. 710-713; 1883-84, pp. 750-753 ; 1834- eS, pp. 794-7 97; 1835-86, pp. 
641-643.) 

Boise, ee ER. Pronunciation of Greek in this country. (An. rep. 1876, pp. 
420-483. 

Bolivia, Education in, (Cire. inf. 1, 1873, pp. 37-44.) 

Books and Reading. PrRKins, F. B., and MaTtHews, WM. Professcrships of books 
and reading. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 230-251.) 

Boston, Drawing in the public schools of. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 
202-294.) 

Boston public libraries. Perkins, F. B. Public libraries of Boston and vicinity. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, p. 851.) 

Brainerd, Cephas. Y.M.C. A. libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 386-383.) 

Brazil, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 495-497 ; 1872, pp. 551-553; 1873, p. elxxi; 
Sify bremiiy, Loo, p, CXxxvil; 1670). cxciv; 1877, p. clxx; 1875, p. clexy; 188i, 
p. celxxiii; 1885-84, p. celvili.) 

Bridgewater state normal school, Remarks at dedication of. By Horace J. Mann, 
(An. rep. 1868, pp. 692-696.) 
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British Burmah, Educationin. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. ecxevi.) 
ritish India, Education in. (Au. rep. 1873, pp. clxvii-clxix; 1880, p. COXXVI 5 
1881, p. eclxvi; 1882-83, ccxlvi; 1883-84, p. cexxxviii.) 

Schoolsin. By JOSEPH WARREN. pp. 30. (Circ. inf. 2, 1873.) 

British West Indies, Education in. By Tuos. H. PEARNE. pp. 22. (Cire. inf. 
June, 1872.) 

Brooklyn public libraries. Noyns, 8. B. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 878.) 

Brother Azarias. Literary and scientific habits of thought. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1en4-85, pp. 694-711.) 

Brother Barbas. Harmonious development of the faculties. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1884-85, pp. 797-804. 

Brother Justin. Respect for authority developed in the school-room. (Spec. rep. 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 685-693. } 

Brother Noah. Co-ordination in instruction and in education. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1884-85, pp. 879-883.) 

Buel, C. J., and others. Alleged increase of near-sighted nessamong school children 
(report). (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1684-85, pp. 631-635. ) 

———— Causes of increasing near-sightedness among school children (report). (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 636-641.) 

Buisson, B. Recent reforms in public instruction, and especially in primary instruc- 
tion, in France. (Spee. rep. N. O exp. 1884-85, pp 349-357.) 

Buisson, Ferdinand, and others. French commission to the International exhibi- 
tion of 1876, on American edneation. pp. 37 (Cire. inf. 5, 1879.) 

Bullock, A.H. See Framingham state normal school. 

Bureau of Education. BARNARD, HENRY. Memorial for, and bill establishing the 
United States department of education. (An. rep. 1863, p. 3.) 

—— Eaton, Joun. Needs of the United States bureau of education. (Cire. inf. 
2, 1679, p. 60.) 

——— Its history, werk, and limitations. By ALEXANDER SHIRAS. pp. 16. (Misc. 
pubs. 1875.) 

——— Libratfy of. (An. rep. 1882-83, pp. vii-xi; 1884-85, p. v.) 

— WARREN, CHARLES. Answers to inquiries about the United States bureau of 
education. pp. 29. (Mise. pubs. 1883.) 

Burns, Alexander. Female education in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-835, 
pp. 437-441.) 

Business colleges. See Commercial schools. See also Secondary education. 

Butterfield, L. A. Visible speech. (Cire. inf. 2, 1880, p. 10.) 

Calhoun, A. W. Effects of student life on the eyesight pp. 29. (Cire. inf. 6, 1881. 

California, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 87-97; 1871, pp. 75-95; 1872, pp. 
14-31; 1873, pp. 19-35; 1874, pp. 16-38; 1875, pp. 21-43 ; 1876, pp. 23-35; 1877, pp. 
13-20 ; 1878, pp. 14-21; 1879, pp. 13-20; 1880, pp. 18-27; 1881, pp. 13-195; 1832-33, 
pp. 15-21; 1883-84, pp. 17-26; 1884-85, pp. 17-25.) 

Canada, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 490-495; 1872, pp. 544-545; 1873, pp. 
celxix-clxxi; 1874, pp. cxlvi-cxlvili; 1875, pp. cexxxvill, exxxix-xli; 1876, p. 
exciv, 1877, pp. clxxi-clxxii; 1873, pp. clxxv-elxxvi; 1879, pp. cevi-ceviii; 1880, 
pp. ecxxx-cexxxi; 1881, p. eclix; 1882-83, pp. eclii-celiv; 1883-84, pp. cexlix- 
eclii; 1884-85, pp. eexcvili—eccvii. ) 

Hopains, J. G. Agricultural education in Ontario, Canada. (Spec. rep. N. 
O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 442-446.) 

—-— Progress of education in the province of Ontario, Canada; an historical 
sketch. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 315-329.) 

Canfield, S. A. Martha. Training schools of cookery. pp. 49. (Cire. inf. 4, 1879.) 
See Holmes, Julia A., and. 

Cape of Good Hope, Education in. (An. rep. 1¢80, p. cexxix; 1882-83, p. eell; 
1884-85, p. CCXVil.) 

Carlyle, William. Influence and effects of a system of uniform and simultaneous 
examinations on schools and teachers. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 
392-395. ) 

Catalogues, School and college, (Aun. rep. 1887, p. xii.) 

Census, Educational lessons of. By WiLLIaAM T. Harris. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 24.) 

Census of 1880, in its relation to education. (An. rep. 1881, pp. xxi-xlili.) 

Centennial exhibition. See International exhidition, 1876. 

Central America, Educationin. (An. rep. 1874, p. cxliv; 1876, p. excix.) 

Chadbourne, Paul A. Waste of labor in the work of education. pp. 16. (Cire. inf. 
CP ecvive) 

Cheawiee Edwin. Stick or no stick (corporal punishment). (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1834-35, pp. 371-374.) 

—-—- Variations of mental receptivity. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1834-85, pp. 805-806. } 

Charities. DisTricr oF COLUMBIA. Louise home, Aged woman’s home, Industrial 
home school, etc. (Aun. rep. 1874, p. 479; 1878, p. 277.) 
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Charity schools, charitable institutions, ete. Houtmus, JuLiaA A., and CANFIELD, 
S.A. Marrua. Reformatory, charitable, and industrial schools for the young, 
Pppe20e, (Cire inf. 6, 1875.) 

Laws relating to the State public school for dependent children at Cold- 
water, Mich. (Cire, mifae, 1880; 0. ca.) 

—~-— Organized charities. (An. rep. 1879, p. cexix.) 

Statistical tables. Orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ homes, infant asylums, 

and industrial schools. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 921-926; 1873, pp. 780- 7995 1874, pp. 826- 

862 ; 1875, pp. 910-946; 1876, pp. 812-867; 1578, pp. 623-677 ; 1879, pp. ’646- 697 ; 1380, 

pp. 768- 883 5 18381, pp. 700-755 ; 1882-83, pp. 730-789 ; 1882- ed, pp. 770-833. ) 

Sce also Orphan asylums. 

Charleston. Mazyck, ARTHUR. Librariesin Charleston and in the southern states. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, p. 882.) 

Chautaugua teachers’ retreat. Department of the C. L. 8. C. (An. rep. 1881, 

Ci othiatry and physics, Instruction in. By F. W. Clarke. pp.219. (Cire. inf. 
6, 1880.) 

Chicago public libraries. By W.F. Poor. (Pnb. libs. 1876, p. 893.) 

Children, Protection of. List of societies for the protection of children in the United 
States. (Au. rep. 1879, p. CCxXi.) 

Chili, Edneation in. (An. rep, 1872, pp. 554-556 ; 1874, p.cxliv; 1876, p. cc; 1880, p. 
cexxxii; 1881, p.cclxxiii; 1883-84, p. ecixi; Cire. inf, Feb. 1872, pp. 33-47.) 

China, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 489-490 ; 1882-83, p. cexlviii.) 

Edneation in. By WILLIAM Ao. MARTIN. Pp: 28. (Cire 10 eee. 

China and Siam, Progress of western education in. pp. 13. (Mise. pubs. 1680.) 

Chinese. China seeking modern education.’ (An. rep. 1872, p. Ixx.) 

Wan Ti. IN. Chinese migration, (An. rep. 1879, pp. 422-434.) 

Education of the Chinese. (An. rep ier, p. 17.) 

MEGALINORNTA, (An. rep. 1871, p. 2; 1e72, p,153 1573, paale 1974, ve 

fouemlegs, p.oc, Lev p. 19; 1860, p. 26; 1881, p. 18; 1822-23, p. Pau) 1833-84, p. 2 

1884-85, p. 2s i 

in OREGON. ne Ten, Neve, p.ao4; L875, yp. 351.) 

Cincinnati public libraries. By W. H. Vir NABLE. (Pu ab. libs. 1876, p. 898.) 

City school systems. ALABAMA. (An. LCP, 1673, aos re Be 7; 1879, polos. 
p.6; 1878, p.7; 1879, p. 6; 1-80, p. 7; 1881, p.5; 1582-83, p. 5; 1883-84, p. 6; Losd- 
&, p. 6.). 

ARIZONA. (An. rep. 1881, p. 280; 1882-83, p.284; 1883-84, p. 290; 1834-85, p. 


28K.) 


Pines is (An, rep. 1873, p. 14; 1675, p. 18; 1876, p.19; 1877, p. 9; 1872) pei, 

1879, p.10; 1820, p.15; 1¢81, p.10; 1882-83, p.11; 1883-84, p.12; 1884-35, p. 13.) 

Attendance and school population. (An. rep. 1880, p. [xxxiil.) 

CALIFORNIA (An. rep. 1870, p. 92; 1871, p. £9; 1872, p. 27; 1873, p. 22; 1874, 

eclUeeletoe. co; 1876, p. 27; 1677, p. 16; 1878, p. 17; 1879, p. 16; 1880, p. 21; 

1881, p. 14; 1882-83, p. 16; 1883-84, p. 18; 1884-85, p. 19; 1985-6, p. 221.) 

City schools. (An. rep. 1882-83, pp. Ixvi-xcii; 1883-84, pp. Ixxxii-xciii.) 

Covorspo,) (Au. rep. 1875, p. 474; 1576, p. 38; 1877, p. 223 1878, p. 253 179, 

p-. 22; 1880, p. 31; 1881, p. 21; 182-83, p. 23; 1883-84, p. 29; 1884-85, p. 27; 

1885-86, p. 221.) 

Condition of education in eight principal cities. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. Ixxxviii.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1370, aed; lense 1052 lease) p37; 1874, p. 42; 1875, 

ea le76, po 45; 1877, p. 26; 1878, D. 28 1879, p- "OF 1880, p. 393 1881, D. Dae 

1€82-83, p. 305 1833-84,” aco: 1884-85, p- 35: 1885-26, Os "291.) 

Dakota. (An. rep. 1876, p. 436; 1877, p. Rit: 1878, p. 271; 1879, p. 2683 lean; 

p. 598; 1881, p. 282; 1882-83, p. 286; 183-84, p. 292; 1¢84-85, p. 290.) 

DELAWARE. (An.rep.1870, p. 104; 1871, p.112; 1872, p.52; 1873, p.52; 1874, 

feo les), pol; 1676, p.58; 1877, p.33; 1878, p.35; 1879, p. 343 1880, p.49; 1esi, 

p. 35; 1882-33, p.38; 1803-84, p.45; 1884-85, p. 44; 185-86, p. 223.) 

MEOnRIDAen( An. rep. 1674, p. 67; 1878, p, 39; 1879, p. 38; 1820, p. do sleel am 

39; 1882-83, p. 42; 1883-84, p. 49: isA4— S5, p. A7.) 

Gronaia. (An. rep. i871, p. 126; 1872, De On: 1873, p. 71; 1874, pve aie 

fee toro, . 70; 1877, p. 39; TE7S, p. 45; 1879, p. 41; 1880, . 61; test ae 

1882-83, p. 45; 1883-84, p. 59; 1884-85, pe 523 18e5-86, p. 223.) 

literNors. (Au. rep. 1870, p. 117; 1872, p. 96; 1873, p. 83; 1874, p. Steere. 

ee lero, p. 61; Id77, p. 45; 1878, p. S13 1879, p. 48; 1680, p. 695 1881, pad 

1882-83, p- 52; 1883-84, De Ol: 1884-85, p. 59; 1885-86, p. 223.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1870, Polvo tere: D. 110; 1874, p- 102; 1875, p. 102; 1876, 
ela. 04; 1878, p. 613 1879, D. 933 1330, ide ells 1831, D 58; 1882-83, p. 63; 

Vea3-s4 p. ‘735 1884-85, p. 70; 1885-86, p. 924.) 
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City school systems. Iowa. (£n. rep. 1875, p.117; 1876, p.114; 1877, p. 64; 1878, 
p. 09; Le79, p.65;, #860, p. 91; 1881, p. oe 1882-83, p. 72; 1883-84, p.83; 1884-85, 
p. 80; 1885-86, p. 224.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 1871, p. 174; 1872, p. 120; 1873, p. 117; 1875, p. 130; 1877, 

p. 70; 1878, p. 76; 1879, p. 72; 1880, p. 101; 1881, p. 76; 1882-83, p. 80; 1883-84, p. 

92; 1884-85, p. 88; 1885-86, p. 224.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1875, p. 1405 1876, p. 136; 1877, p. 76; 1876, p. a2. 

1879, p. 79; 1880, p. 110; 1881, p. 82; 1832-83, p. 85; 1883-84, p. 99; 1824-85, p. 95.) 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 135; 1873, p. 187; 1874, p. 148; 1875, p. 153; 

1877, p. 84; 1878, p. 88; 1879, p. 86; 1880, p. 120; 1881, p. 87; 1Ss9-s7e pee 

1883-84, p. 105; 1oé4-85, p. 102; 1885-86, p. 225.) 

Magnitude of the interests involved in city systems. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 217.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1870, p.154; 1872, p.142; 1873, p. 1460; 1875, p. 1625 Vez 
158; 1877, p. 88; 1878, p. 92; 1879, p. 90; 1880, p. 127; 1881, p. 92; lessee eee 
95; 1883-84, p.112; 1884-95, p. 108; 1835-86, p. 225.) 

——-— MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1870, p. 160; 1871, p. 211; 1872, p. sO ysis; See 
1875, p. 174; 1876, p. 171; 1877, p.97; 1878, p.99; 1879, p.96; 1830, p. 1355 aie eiemae 
98; 1882-83, p.101; 1883-84, p.119; 1884-85, p.116; 1835-86, p. 225.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 167; 1871, p. 218; 1872, p. 163; IS73mp. 

172; 1874, p.183; 1875, p. 189; 1876, p.183; 1877, p. 106; 1e78, p. 107; 1879s pea 

1830, p. 144; 1&8, p. 106; 1882-~3, p. 110; 1685-86, p. 225.) 

MicHIGAN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 187; 1871, p. 212; 1874, p. 207; 1875, p. 2125 1876, 

p. 203; 1877, p.123; 1873, p.122; 1479, p. 119; 1880, p.161; 1821, p. 1235 les2=eaap 

126; 1883-84, p.144; 1-84-85, p.141; 1585-85, p. 230.) 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 197; 1875, p. 225; 1876, p. 215 + 1677, pou 

1878, p. 131; 1879, p.128; 1830, p. 173; 1881, p. 133; 1882-83, p. 136; 1883-84, p. 152 ; 

1884-55, p. 149; 1885-86, p. 230.) 

MISSISSIPPI. (An. rep. 18676, p. 224; 1877, p. 189; 1878, p. 136; 1879, Dales: 

1880, p. 180; 1881, p.139; 1682-33, p. 141; 1833-34, p.158; 1884-85, p. 155; 1885-86, 
sol.) 

Misspurr. (An.rep. 1870, p. 205; 1871, p. 263; 1572, p.207; 1873, p.225; 1874, 

p. 239; 1375, p. 244; 1876, p.232; 1877, p. 145; 1873, p. 142; 1879, p. 1383 183805. 

187; 1881, p. 144; 1882-83, p. 146; 1883-84, p. 163; 1881-85, p. 159; 1885-86, p. 

ale) 


MonTANA. (An. rep. 1880, p.379; 1881, p. 297; 1882-83, p. 299.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 2385 1874, p. 253; 1875, p. 258; 1876, p.244; 1877, 

p. 154; 1678, p.151; 1879, p.146; 1880, p.196; 183], p. 1523 1832-83, p.153; 1883-84, 

p. 171; 1884-85, p. 168.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1879, p. 150; 1880, p. 202; 1881, p. 157; 1882-83, p. 159; 1883- 

84,p.176; 1884-85, p. 174.) 

Nrw HAMPpsHIRE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 217; 1871, p. 281; 1872, p. 220; 1874, p. 
267; 1875, p. 209; 1876, p. 256; 1877, p. 162; 1878, p. 159; 1879, pe 15a eee 
207; 1881, p. 160; 1882-83, p. 162; 1883-84, p. 179; 1884-85, p. 178; 1885-86, p. 231.) 

—--— NEw JERSEY. (An. rep. 1870, p. 222; 1871, p. 285; 1872, p. 226; 1873, p. 264 ; 
1874, p. 280; 1875, p. 279; 1876, p. 265; 1877, p. 169; 1878, p. 107; 1879) pawn ieee, 
p. 213; 1831, p. 167; 1852-83, p. 168; 1838-34, p. 185; 1884-85, p. 185; 1885-86, p. 
232. ) : 


NEw Mexico. (An. rep. 1871, p. 381.) 
New York. (An. rep. 1870, p. 234; 1871, p. 285; 1872, p. 235 ; 1873, p. 375, 
1874, p. 295; 1875, p. 293; 1876, p.277; 1877, p. 176; 1878, p. 174; 1670, peels er 
p. 221; 1881, p. 174; 1882-83, p. 176; 1883-34, p. 193; 1884-85, p. 193; 1885-86, 
2 a Carouina. (An. rep. 1870, p. 252; 1874, p. 320; 1878, p. 187; 1879, p. 
182; 1880, p. 239; 1881, p. 194; 1882-83, p. 194; 1883-84, p. 208; 1884-85, p. 211.) 
Ouro. (An. rep. 1870, p. 255; 1871, p. 320; 1872, p. 273; 1873, p. 315; 1874, p. 
329 ; 1875, p. 331; 1876, p. 309; 1877, p. 197; 1878, p. 192; 1879, p. 187; 1880, p. 247; 
1881, p. 201; 1882-83, p. 201; 18¢3-84, p. 213; 1884-85, p. 214; 1885-86, p. 234.) 
OREGON. (An. rep. 1871, p. 323; 1873, p. 384; 1874, p. 350; 1875, p. 348; 1876, 
p. 325; 1877, p. 209; 1878, p. 201 ;. 1879, p. 195; 1880, p. 261; 1881, p. 212; 1882-83, 
p. 213; 1883-84, p. 223; 1884-85, p. 224; 1885-86, p. 235.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 272; 1871, p. 329; 1872, p. 291; 1873, p. 
342; 1874, p. 361; 1875, p. 359; 1876, p. 336; 1877, p. 214; 1878, p. 206; 1879, p. 199; 
1880, p. 268; 1881, p. 216; 1882-83, p. 218; 1883-84, p. 229; 1834-85, p. 229; 185-86, 
» 2BBy Ke 
i ee Isuanp. (An. rep. 1870, p. 282; 1871, p. 338; 1872, p. 307; 1873, p. 
356; 1874, p. 380; 1875, p. 378; 1876, p. 356; 1877, p. 226; 1878, p. 217; 1879, p. 
213; 1880, p. 225; 1881, p. 231; 1882-83, p. 232; 1883-84, p. 243; 1884-85, p. 241; 
1885~86, p. 235.) 
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City school systems. School pepulation, enrolment, and attendance. (An. rep. 
1884-85, pp. c-exv.) 
Souri CAROLINA. (At rep. 1871, p. 343; 1874, p. 890; 1875, p. 389; 1876, p. 
pomeleuiempecol. 1978, ». 224; 1879, p. 219; 1830, p. 293; 1681, p. 230; 1882-83, 
p. 237; 18-30-84, p. 251; 1884-85, p. 248; 1885-86, p. 236.) 
Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870. pp. 559-561; 1871, pp. 574-605, 689-690; 
1872, pp. 614-693; 1873, pp. 514-872; 1874, pp. 534-558; 1875, pp. 556-586; 1876, 
pp. 508-549; 1877, pp. 314-355; 1878, pp. 312-354; 1879, pp. 310-359; 1880, pp. 
414-463; 1881, pp. 3528-378; 1882-83, pp. 324-379; 1883-84, pp. 332-887; 184-85, 
pp. 386-391 5 1885-86, pp. 238-304. ) 
Statistical tables, etc. (An. rep. 1878, pp. 1-Ixvi.) 
Statistics of. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 403-416. ) 
ieeessen. (An. rep. 18/1, p. 347; 1872, p. 320; 1873, p, 3733 1874) pp. 300: 
Hepp. oot, 1570, p. 0/4; 1877, p. 239; 1878, p. 228; 1879, p. 22a; 1880, p. 301; 
1881, p.241; 1882-83, p. 242; 1883-84, p. 256; 1884-85, pp. 254; 1883-86, p. 236.) 
imeas. (An. rep, 1674, p. 410, 1875, p. 410; 1677, p. 246; 1878, p. 235; 1879, 
p. 281; 1880, p. 311; 1881, p. 247; 1882-33, p. 249 ; 1883-84, p. 262; 1884-85, p. 260; 
1885-86, n. 236.) 
Uratt Terrirory. (An. rep. 1875, p. 512; 1878, p. 290; 1880, p. 385.) 
Seoesront. (An. rep. 1876, p. 394; 1877, p. 251; 1878, p. 239; 179) py 2oan. 
1880, p. 3195 1881, p. 252; 1882-83, p. 254; 1883-84, p. 267 ; 1884-85, p. 265; 1885-86, 
Decor.) 
———— VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 358; 1872, p. 343; 1873, p. 395; 1874, p. 427 ; 
~ 1875, p. 427; 1876, p. 402; 1877, p. 207; 1878, p. 246; 1879, p. 244; 1880, p. 328; 
1881, p. 258; 1682-83, p. 260; 1853-84, p. 272; 1884-55, p. 270.) 
WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 366; 1873, p. 410; 1875, p. 443; 1876, p. 
414; 1877, p. 263; 1878, p. 252; 1879, p. 252; 1880, p. 337; 1881, p. 265 ; 1882-83, p. 
265; 1883-81, p. 278; 1884-85, p. 277 ; 1885-86, p. 237.) 
WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 304; 1875, p. 454; 1876, p. 423; 1877, p. 268; 
1878, p. 258; 1879, p. 257; 1680, p. 343; 1831, p. 270; 1882-83, p. 270; 1883-84, p. 
262 ; 1884-85, p. 281; 1885-86, p. 237.) : 
WYOMING TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 316.) 
City school systems in the United States. By Joun D.Pmitbrice. pp. 207. (Cire. 
inf. 1, 1885.) 
Civics. Sce Political science. 
Clarke, F. W. Instruction in chemistry and pbysies in the United States. pp. 219. 
eiresint. 6, 1880.) 
Clarke,Isaac Edwards. Artandindustry. Instruction in drawing applied to the 
industrial and fine arts. (Spec. rep. 1885.) 
Democracy of art. 
I. Democracy of art; title considored. 
TI. Church as patron of art. 
Til. Term “art” considered, 
IV. Technical education of a people. 
V. Industrial art in America. 
VI. Dangers disclosed by the census, 
VIL. Education in relation to social and economic changes. 
VIII. Situation in Europe and in the United States. 
IX. Public education. Increase of wealth in the United States. 
X. Education in art essential in America. Addenda.—‘' Fashions in architecture;” ‘Best ten 
buildings in the United States.” 
XI. Artand political economy. 
XII. Industrial relations of England to America in the light cf history. 
XIII. Art industries in America befor$ the centennial. 
XIV. Present outlook. : 
(Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. xxxili-eelviil.) 
——— Drawing in public schools; present relation of art to education in the United 
States. pp. 56. (Cire. inf, 2, 1874.) 
Clark, S.N. Are the Indians dying out? pp. 36. (Misc. pubs. 1877.) 
; See Warren, S. R., and. 
Clark, T. MI. Rural school architecture, with illustrations. pp. 106. (Cire. inf. 4, 
180. ) 
Classical Education. PAyNnz, C. H. How to increase the proportion of liberally 
educated men. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 489-501.) 
Classification and grading. (An.rep.1874, pp. xxxvi-xxXxix.) 
Clay modelling. Sprine, pwarp A. (Spec. rep. N, O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 281-286. ) 
Cochin China, Education in. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cexlix.) 
Co-education of races. ARMSTRONG, 8. C. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 63.) 
FaircuiLp, Ik. H. Co-education of the races and sexes (under title Berea 
college). (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 468-470. ) ; 
——— LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 134.) 
YOUNG, CHARLES 8. Co-education cf races, (Followed by discussion.) (Cire. 
inf, 2, 1886, pp. 96-103.) 
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Co-education of the sexes. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. cxli.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 93; 1872, p. 29.) 

FAIRCHILD, JAMES H. Co- education of sexes. Address before college presi- 

dents. Springfield, I)., 1867. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 385-399.) 

In the public schools of ihe United States. pp. 30. (Cire. inf. 2, 1883.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1873, p. 196.) 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 196.) 

Missouri (An. rep. 1871, p. 268 jker., 209.) 

Nirw Hampsyire. (An. rep. 1873, p. 254.) 

College and university education. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 82; 1871, p. 67; 
eyo peo. 1574, p.o; 1875, p. Li 1876, p. LOC sae ae 1878, p.83 1879 sare 1880, 
Deo 5 1881, pi; 1882-83, Dona: 183 33-84, p.8;5 1834— 35, p. 33 1885-86, p 47.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 15; 1874, ily We 1875, p19; B76, p. 20% 1877, 

p. 11; eve, p12. ley pil: 1820) p. 16; iss1, p. ple 1832-83, Dp. 12; 1883-84, p. 

14 » 1884-85 ae 15; 1885-86, p. 476.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1870, p.90; 1871, p. 84; 1872, p. 17; 1873, p.25; 1874, 

p. 27; 1875, p. 32; 1876, p. 30; 1877, p. 13; 1873, p. 19; 1879, ie We 1830, p. 24; 1381, 

p. 16; 1882-83, p. 19; 1833- gu Dees 1884-85 3, 0, 22 al 1885 5-86, p. 476.) 

College commencements during 1873 in the western and southern states. 

pp.155. (Cire. inf. 5, 1873.) 

College commencements for the summer of 1873 in Maine, New Hamper Ver- 

mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 

sylvania. pp. 118. (Cire. inf, 3, 1873.) 

Cotorapo. (An. rep. 1873, p. 4315 1874, p. 464; 1875, p. 464; 1876, p. 39; 1877, 

Waeo, 1816..p, 24; 1879, p. 23; 1330, p. 33; 1831, p. 23; 1882-83, p. 25; 1883-84, p. 

30; 1884-85, p. 29; 1885-86, p. 477.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1871, p. 99; 1872, p. 40; 1873, p. 42; 1874). Ga 
p. 54; 1876, P. AS; USi7, p- 20; 1878, p. 30; iheyne or ir 1820, p. 41; "1881, D. pus) 
1882-83, p. 32 : 1883- S4, p. 39; 1884-85, p. 38 : 1885-38, LD ATT. ) 

a Waxors. (An. rep. 1821, p. 283 5 1882-83, p- 287; 1833-84, p. 293; 1884-85, p. 
292; 1885-86, p. 477.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 58; 1875, p. 63; 1876, p. 59; 1877, p. 34; 1878, 
peo, 1879, p. 36, 1680, p. 50; 181, p. 36; 1882-83, iD: 395 "183-84, p. jee 1884-85, 
p. 45; 1885-86, p. 477.) 

—— Districr. OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 390; 1872, p. 390; 1873, p. 438; 1874, 

. 476; 1875, p. 491; 1876, p. 4435 1877, p. 281; 1878, p. 276; 1879, p. 274; 1880, p. 
64; 1881, DP. 257 ; 1882-83, p. 289: 1883-84, p. 295 « 1824- -35, p. 296 ; 1885-86, LE 478.) 

“Educational beginnings. 2 [Early work of some colonial colleges. ] (An. rep. 
1878, p. xlv.) 

—— ham (An. rep. 1878, p. 40; 1881, p. 40; 1883-84, p. 51; 1884-85, p. 48; 
1885-86, p. 478.) 

GEorGiIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 64; 1873, p. 72; 1874, p. 74; 1875, p. 753 1876, p. 

Miwa”. p. 41. 1878,. p. 46 5 1879, yp. 43; 1880, p. 63; 1881, p. 45; 1882-83, p. 47; 

1883-84, p. 57 5 1831-85, }. 54, 1885-86, p. 178.) 

IpaHo. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 300. 

ILLInoIs. (An. rep. 1870, p. 114, 1872, p.99; 1873, p. 87; 1874, p27 90; Wea 
eo plorG, p. 84; 1677, p. 49; "1878, D. 54; 1879, p. 51; 1880, p. 73: 1381, p. Ae: 
1882-83, p. 55; 1883-84, p. 65's 1884-85, Go: 1885-36, p. 478.) 

—-— Inprana. (An. rep. 1870, p. 123; 1871, pp. 153, 156; 1872, p. 111; 1e7o pees 
1874, p. 105; 1875, p. 106; 1876, p. 102; 1877, p. 57; 1875, p. 64; 1879, p. 60; 1880, 
p- 83; 1881, p. 61; 1882-83, p. 65; 1883-84, p. 77, 1084-85, p. 74; 1885-85, p. 479.) 

Towa. (Au. rep. 1871, i: 163; 1872, D. 1G; 1973, i lil: 1874, p. M7; Teaon. 

120— 1876, p. 116; 1877, p. 66; 1878, p. 70: 1879, Pp. OF; 1830, p. 93; leslie ue 

1882-83, p. 74; 1883-84, 05 ” 1884-85, to. 83; 1885-86, p. 479.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 18 70, pp. 142, 143; 1871, a 179; 1872, p. 121; 187oape Vise 

1874, p. 127; 1875, p. 132; 1876, p. 129; 1877, p. 72; 1878, p. 78; 1879 p. 74; 1880, 

p. 103; 1881, D: 78; 1882-83, D. Be ; 1883-84, p. 94; 1881-85, We 91; 1885-86, p. 479.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1s p. 273 ie p- 137 ; 1879, p. 144; 1876, p. 138; 

legge. «Oo; 1878, p. 84; 1879, 81; 1880, wo, woke - 1881, p. 84; 1882-83, ik 86 ; 

1883-84, p. 101; 1484-85, p. 97; 1885-86, p. 480.) 

LOUISIANA. (An. Top. 1871, p- 200 : 1872, p. 133; 1873, p. 183; 1874, p. 150; 

1875, p. 154; 1876, P. 150; 1877, p. 25; 1878, p. 89; 1879, rie 87; 1830, p- [2a 1881, 

Do3; 1862-83, p. 92 . 1833-84, Dp. 107; 1884-5, p. "104; ‘13-5-86, p. 430.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 144; 1873, De 149 ; 1874, p. 163; 1875, p. 164; 1876, 

p. 160; 1377, Doel 1s7s, peer ls 379, p. 92 1330, Dp. 129; 1831, iD: O41: 128 2- -33, p. 

tk a 1883-84, p. 115; 1884-55, p. 11; 1885-886, p. 452.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep, ie72, p. 152; 1873, p. 155; 1874, p. 174; 1875, pal. 

13876, pe lisse 18s, Dp, OS; Levsap. 100; 1879, Deuce ” 1330, 0 136; 1831, p. 100; 

1882-83, p. 103; 1883-84, p- "121; 1884-85, p. 119; 1885-86, Pp. "482. 
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College and university educawon. Massaciusetts. (An. rep. 1871, p. 231; 
1872, p. 172; 1873, p. 179; 1874, p.190; 1875, p. 195 5 1876, p. 188; 1877, p. 111; 1878, 
Dp. 111; - 1879, p- 110 ; 1880, p. 150; 1881, jon Le , 188-03, Dp: 116 ; 1883-84, >. 136 ; 
1884-85, fe 133: 1885-86, 8 482.) 

MICHIGAN. Gin Top. 1570) eee. lorie les 1S72, 7. 1855 187i ie. Ge 

NeZam peel; fa7h, p. 215; 1876, pe 405 ; Se ye 125.: Le7e, p. 1245) levy pales 

1880, p. 164: 1881, p. 127; 1882-83, p. 128; 1883-34, p. 147; + 1884-85, p. 144 ; 1885-86, 
483. 

a ee cor (An. rep. 1870, p. 196; 1871, p. 251; 1872, p. 191; 1873, p. 196 ; 

Wega. cet: 1875, p. 228; 1876, p. elo 1877 7, pelo Lers.p. 132; leo peice 

ESO, p. 175; 1831, p. 135; 1882-83 3D: 137; ; 1883-84, p. 154; 1884-85, p. 15i; "1385-86, 
Teaco. | 

: Mississippi. (An. rep. 1870) p, 201 1e7 ln. 257 e721, tere eo 

de74) p. 235 1875, p. 236; 1876, p. 2245, 1877, p. 140; 187 78, p: los; 1879, p- 1343 

1880, pele2: "1881, p. 141; 1882-83, p. 142; : 1883-84, p- 159; 18 334-95, D. 156 ; "1885-86, 

v. 484, ) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1870, p. 203; 1871, p. 261; 1872, p. 209; 1873, p. 226; 

Memes 244 1675, p. 248; 1876, p. 235; 1877, p. 148; 1878, p. 1450; 1679, pe 14; 

1880, p. 189; 1881, p. 147; 1882-83, p. 148; 1883-84, p. 166; 1884-85, p. 162; 1885-26, 

p. 484.) 

MONTANA. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 305; 1885-86, p. 484.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 238; 1874, p. 256; 1875, p. 259; 1876, p. 245; 
1877, p. 155; 1878, p. 152; 1879, p. 147 ; 1880, p. 198; 1881, p. 154; 1882-83, p. 155; 
1883-84, p. 178; 1884-85, . 169; 1885-86, p. 484.) ; 

—— NEVADA. (An. rep. 1873, p. Bao 18/5) 1. 265 ; 1876, ». 2515 1877, p. loo ere 
feloo , Io79, p. 151; 1880, p. 203; 1821, p. 158; 1883-84, p. 177; 1804-85, p. 175; 
1885-86, p. 485. ) 

New HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 216; 1871, p. 278; 1872, p. 220; 1873, p. 252; 

Wega p. 270; 1875, p. QTL 1876, p. 2585 1877, p: 163; 1978, De iin: "1879, De 156; 

1880, p. 208 ; 1881, p. 162 ; . 1832-83, p- 164; 1883-34, p. 181; 188 -85, p. 180; 1485-86, 

p. 485.) 

NEW JERSEY. (An. rep. 1872, p. 227; 1873, p. 265 1874, p. 283; 1875, p. 281; 

Hegtespe coc: 1877, p. 171; 1878, p. 169; 1879, p. 162 1880, p- 2165 leet, 170: 

1882-83, p. 171; 1883-84, p. 188; 1884-85, p. 188 ; 1885 36, p- "485, ) . 

NEw Mexico. (Au. rep. 1878, p. 283.) 

-NEw York. (An. rep. 1871, p. 296; 1872, p. 247; 1873, p. 288; 1874, p. 304; 

fempepeoll, 1676, p. 263; 1877, p. 181; 1878, p. 178; 1879, p. 173; 1880, p. 228. 

1881, p. 182; 1882-83, p. 183; 1883-84, 1». 199; 1884- 85, p. 200 5 1835-86, Pp. 485.) 

"NORTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1870, D: 250 1872, p. 265; 1873, p. 308 ; 1874, p. 
Polls, p.uoco; 1876, p. 300; 1677, p. 192; 1878, De 188; 1879, p- 183; 1880, p. 241; 
1881, p. 196 ; 1882-83, p. 195; 1883-84, ns 209; 1884-35, p. Qu; 1885-86, p. 486.) 

= Oro. ” (An. rep. 1870, p. 254; 1872, p. 278 + 1873, p- 323 : 1874, p. 337; 1875, p. 
pouretevo, p. ol4> 1877, p. 203; 1878, p. 196 ; 1879, p. 190; 1320, p. 252 5 1881 ip. 205; 
1882-83, p. 206; 1883-84; p- 218; 1884-85, p. 219s 1885-86, p . 486. ) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1871, p. o24: 1872, p. 284 ; 1873, " 835 ; 1874, p. 352; 1875, 

p. 349; 1876, p. 326; 1877, p. 210; 1878, p. 202; 1879, p. 196; 1880, p.-262; 1881, p. 

213; 1882-83, p. 214. 1883-84, p. 225 ; 1884— 85, D. 225s 1885-86, p. 487.) 

’ PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1270; psec: 1871, p. ba7 1872, p. 293; 1873, p. 3443 

1874, p. 366; 1875, p. 363; 1876, p. 341; 1877, p. 218; 1878, p. 210; 1879, p. 204; 

1880, p. 274; 1881, p. 221; 1882-83, p. 224; 1883-34, p. 236; 1584-85, p. 224; 1885-86, 
» Hore) 

: RHODE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1871, p. 337; 1872, p. 308; 1873, p. 358; 1874, p. 383; 

eyo, p. 362; 18/6, p. 358; 1877, p. 229; 1878, D. me i879, p. O15 5 "1880, p. 287; 

JoS1, p. 232; 1882-83, p. 234; 1883-84, p. 246 ; 1s84- -85, D. 244; 1885-86, p. jer.) 

SoutTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 349: 1372, p. 315; ” 1873, p- 365; 1874, p. 
poe le/o, p. 320: 1876, p. 966; 1877, p. B: sae 1878, De 224: : 1879, p. 220; 1880, p. 295 « 
1881, p- O38; 1882-83, p. 238 ; 1883-84, p. 252; 1884-85, D. 250 5 1885-36, We 487.) 

——— TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1871 oD: 348 : 1872, De 321 ; 1873, p. 375; 1874, p. 401; 
Pejoup. 400; 1876, p. 377; 1877, p. 241; ” 1878, p. 230; 1879, p. Q27; 1830, p. 303 5 
eet. 24:3 ; 1882-83, p. 244 ; 1883-84, p. 258; 1884-85, p. 256; 1585-86, p. 488.) 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 386; 1874, p. 412; 1875, p. 411; 1876, p. 387; 1877, 

pezafeterc, p. 200; 1879, p. 233; 1880, p. 313; 1881, p: O40: 1882-83, p. 201; 1843-84 

p. 264; 1864-85, p. 262; 188 5-86, Oe 488, ) 

Universities and colleges. (An. rep. 1875, Do ievit. Lev D- [Xxoeviiee ley, 

pecimslcrc, p. xev1; 1879, p. cxii; 1830, p. cx xxxi; 1881, D. clx; 1882-83, p. exli; 

1883- 84, p- clii.) 

Universities and colleges, (An. rep, 1883-84, p. cxlvii-clx; 1884-85, p. clxxi; 

1885-86, p. 459-475.) 
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College and university education. Utran. (An. rep. 1870, p. 329% 1871) gp So: 
1874, p. 502 ; 1875, p. 514; 1876, p. 461; 1877, p. 292 5 1878, p. 291; 1879, p. 226. een, 
p. 385 ; 1881, p. 302; 1882-83, p. 303; ” 1883-84, De 306: 1884-85, D. 310.) ’ 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1872, p. $37 1873, Dp. 388 ; 1874, p. 419; 1875, p. 417; 

1876.03). S08; 1877, 9). 252 ; 1878, 7b 241 1379, p. 239 : 1880, Te 320: 1881, p. 264; 

1882-83, pe cob; 1883-84, Pp: 209; 18 1-85, p. 26 ; 1885-86, p 488.) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. ‘1872, p. 343; 1873, Dp. BF 1874, p. 429 ; 875,82 

1876, p. 404; 1877, ee cou 1878, p. 247 ; 187o, pe. QA 1880, p. 330; 1881, p. 260; 

1882-83, De 262 5 1883-2 4, p. "O74; 18 34-85," p: 273 ; 1885-86, p. 4&8.) 

— WARREN, Cnas. Distribution of college "students in 1870-71. (Cire “ink, 

March, 1872, pp. 43-70.) 

Inquiry concerning vital statistics of college graduates. (Cire. inf., 

March, 1872, pp. 1-40.) 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. (An.rep. 1873, p. 465; 1874, p. 5035 1875, p. 517; 

fevG~pesod; 1ei7, p. 295; 1878, p. 2045 1879, p. 268; 1680, 389; 1€81, », 305; 

1882-83, p. 305; 1883-84, p. 308; 1584-85, ’p. 314; 1885-86, p. 429. ) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, D. 367 5 1872, p. 303; 1873, p. 4105 Wez4aen: 

443; 1875, p. 445; 1876, p. 415; 1877, is 264s 1878, p. 253 5 1879, Te 253 § 1880, p. 

338; 1881, p. £265; 1882-83, p. 2675; 1 e364, p. 279: 1884-85, p. 1978 ; 1885-86, p. 482.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1870, 7” 303; 1871, D. oT lea 359; 1873, p. 419; 
1874, p. 454; 1875, p. 457; 1876, p. 425 5 ‘ort, ’D. 27 be ” 1878, p. 261: 1879, -p. 260 3 
1880, p. 346; 1881, p. 273; ‘1s82- e3, p. 274; 1883-84, p. Q85 ; ; 1485-86, p. 488.) 

Colleges and universities. HODGINS, J.G. Univ ersity system of Ontario. (Spec. 
Tey. “N . O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 471-4838. ) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 506-517; 1671, pp. 638-649; 1872, pp. 
762-791; 1873, pp. 663-683 ; 1874, pp. 673- 702; ISio, pipes 717-747: 1876, pp. 698-728; 
1877, pp. "503- 534: 1878, pp. 515-547; 1879, pp.b 528- 5613 1&80, pp. 640-676 ; 1881, pp. 
572-607 ; 1882-83, pp. 596-631 ; 1883-84, pp. 623-669 ; 1834-85, pp. 594-621 ; 1885-86, 
pp. 490-520.) 

College government, Changesin. (An. rep. 1860, p. cxxxiv.) 

College of William and Mary. Apams, Hernert B. History of the college of 
William and Mary. pp. &9. (Cire. inf. it 1887.) 

Hoar, GrorGe IF’. (Letterin behalf of.) (An, rep. 1874, p. oxi, ) 

College presidents, Meeting of. (An. rep. 1884, p. 521.) 

Colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. Sce Scientific and teiiical 
schools. 

Colleges vs. high schools. Relation of colleges or universities to public high schools 
and preparatory schools. (An. rep. 1880, p. cxxxii.) 

Colorado, Educationin. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 318-319; 1871, p.378; 1872, pp. 367-370 ; 
1873, pp. 429-432; 1874, pp. 463-465 ; 1875, pp. 470-476: 1876, pp. 36-41; 17 pp. 
91-23; 1878, pp. 22-25 ; 1879, pp. 21-24; 1880, pp. 28-35 ; 1881, pp. 20-24 ; 1882-83, wy 
i LOT 1883-84, pp. 27-32: 1834-85, pp. ’ 26~ ~32.) 

Color- blindness and myopia. (An. rep. 1880, p. cexlix.) 

Colored people, Schools for. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 84; 1871, p. 68.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1871, p.115; 1872, p.55; 1873, p.63; 1874, p.56; 1877, p. 

33; 1878, p. 35; 1879, p. 4.) 

DIstRicT oF CoLumpia. (An. rep. 1870, p. 313; 1871, p. 388; 1873, p. 437; 1875, 

p. 484; 1876, p. 4415 1877, p.279; 1878, p. 274; 1879, p. 272.) 

Education of the colored race. (An. rep. 1879, pp. xl-xlv; 1880, p. Iviii; 1881, 

p. Ikxx0i 5 1852-53, p- xlix; 1883-84, p. liv; 1884-85, p.ixy ii.) 

FINGER, SM. Educational and religious interests of the cclored people of 
the South. (Cire, inf. 2, 1886, pp. 123-133.) 

——— Georars. (An. rep. 1871, p. 134.) 

——— GOooDWwIN, M. B. History of schools for the colored population in the District 
of Columbia. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 193-300.) 

History of schools for colored popu lation. I. District of Columbia. II. States. 

(Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 193-400.) 

Iurinom. (An.rep. 1870, p. 112; 1871, p. 1883-1873, p. 79; 1874 peel) 

ENDIANA. (An. rep. 1870, p- 127; 1871, p. 151; 1872, p. 100; le7ap py. 1e2) 

INDIAN TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1870, p- 3o7.) 

——— KENTUCKY. (An.rep. 1871, p. 185; 1873, p. 125; 1874, p. 133; 1875, p.139; 1276, 
p. 186; 1877, p. 75; 1879, p. 78.) 

Legal status of the colored population in respect to schools and education in 

the different states. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for ae pp. 301-400. ) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1870, p. 157; 1872, p.1 50; 1873, p.154; 1874, p. 168.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1870, p. 202 ; 187i sks 264; 1872, P. 207 5 "1874, p. 2373 1875, 

p. 2433 1876, p. 2325 1878, p. 141. ) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 273; 1872, p.216; 1873, p. 245.3 

——-- New Jersey. (An. rep. 170, p 223.) 
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Colored people, Schools for. New york. (An. rep, 1872, p. 240; 1875, p. 292.) 

——— NorTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. Bdge Th 194.) 

OHIO. (An. rep. 1871, De oles TSiee peers. i873, p. 313; 1874, p. 3285; 1875, p. 

330; 1876, p. 308; 1877, p. 196.) 

Schools for the colored race. Gin. rep. lee xxii; 1878, p. XxXIX,) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1885-86, pp. 65 0-656.) 

TENNESSER. (An. rep. 1871, p. 349; 1872, p. 323; 1877, p. 238; 1881, p. 243.) 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1872, p. 331.) 

——— VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 2585 1872, p. 341.) 

West VirGinia. (An. rep. 1871, p. 366; 1874, p. 439.) 

See also Freedmen. 

Columbia, United States of, Education in. (An. rep. 1873, p. elxii; 1874, p. oxlix; 
gS7o, p. cxli; 1331, p. celxxiv ; 1882-83, p. celxv; 1853-84, p. eclxiv.} 

Commercial and bus iness colleges. Sce Commer cial schools. See also Sze- 
ondary education. 

Commercial schools. Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, p. 529; 1871, pp. 610-613 ; 
1872, pp. 611-615; 1873, pp. 581-585; 1874, pp. 503-573 ; 1875, pp. 596- 605: 1876, pp. 
566-571; 1877, pp. 366-375; 1878, yp. 367-377: 1879, pp. 376-387 ; 1880, pp. 480-491 : 
1881, pp. 307-411; 1882-83, pp. 399-415 ; 1883 3-84, pp. 411-429 5 1884-25, pp. 417-437; 
1885-86, pp. 613-624.) 

Competitive examinations. Ace Examinations. 

Compulsory education. CONNECcTicUT. (An. rep. 1872, p. 34; 1873, p. 38; 1879, 

a 20, ) 

= SemovAtiA (An. rep. (871, p. 15e.) 

INDIAN TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1877, p. 285.) 

_—~— In foreign countries. (An. rep. 1876, pp. clxti-clxxviil.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 1873, p. 116.) 

MaInzE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 153; 1871, p. 204.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 230; 1872, p. 169.) 

MicnicgaNn. (Av. rep. 1873, p. 195; 1874, ’p. 206. ) 

MINNESOTA. (Au. rep. 1873 3, D- 195.) 

Mississippr. (An. rep. 1873, p. 213; 1874, p.230; 1875, p. 235.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1874, p. 238.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1873, p.244; 1874, p. 262.) . 

—— New Hampsnirn. (An.rep. 1873, p. 250: 1874, p. 265, ) 

New JERSEY. (An. rep. 1874, p. O77, ) 

a York. (An. rep. 1871, p. 309 ; 1875, p. 292; 1876, p. 276 ; 1877, p.175; 1879, 
167 

a NorTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 263; 1873, p. 301.) 

——-— OHIO. (An. rep. 1875, p. 330.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 273.) 

RHODE IsLAND. (An. rep. 1871, p. 336; 1873, p. 355.) . 

Texas. (An. rep. 1872, p. 332.) 

VAN BOKKELEN, L. pp.17. (Cire. inf. Dec., 1871.) 

WromnG Territory. (An, rep. 1877, p. 296.) 

Compulsory school laws by states. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. xxx.) 

Connecticut, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 98-102; 1871, pp. 96-107 ; 1872, pp. 
32-50 ; ies, pp. 36-48 ; 1874, pp. 39-545; 1875, pp. 44-59; 1876, pp- 42-54 1877, pp. 
24-31: 1878, pp. 26-33 * 1879, pp- 25-32 + 1880, pp. 36- 45» 1881, pp.. 25- 33's 1882-83, 
pp. 28-36 ; 1883-84, pp. "33-43: 1884-85, pp. 33-42.) 
onstitutional provisions in regard to education in the several states of the 
American union. By FRANKIIN B. HoueH. pp. 130. (Cire. inf. 7, 1875.) 

conventions, etc., Educational. 

Agricultural college convention. Meeting, Columbus, Ohio, Dec., 1877. An. 

rep. 1877, p. 303.) 

Agricultural educational convention. Meeting, Chicago, Ang., 1871. (An. rep. 

1871, p, 424.) 

" ALABAMA. (An. 50. 1871, p 69; 1872,p.6; 1880, p.10; 1881, p.8; 1882-83, p. 

9; 1883-84, p. 10; 1884-85, p. 10.) ; 

American academy of arts and sciences. Meeting, Boston, May, 1880. (An. 
rep. 1880, p. 399.) ites 

- American academy of medicine. Meeting, Providence, R.I., Sept., 1880. (An. 

rep. 1880, p. 402.) 

American antiquarian society. Meeting, Worcester, Oct., 1874. (An. rep. 

1874, p. 520.) 

"American articulation teachers of the deaf. “‘ecting, New York, June, 1884. 

(An. rep. 1883-84, p. 314.) 
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Conventions, etc., Hducational—Continued. 

American association for the advancement of science. Meeting, *Portland, 

Aug., 1873. (An. rep. 1873, p. 489.) Meeting, Hartford, Aug., 1874. (An. rep. 

1874, p. 518.) Meeting, Detroit, Aug., 1875. (An. rep. 1875, p. 543.) Meeting, 

Buffalo, Aug., 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 472.) Meeting, Nashville, Aug., 1877. (An. 

rep. 1877, p. 300.) Meeting, St. Louis, Aug., 1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 300.) Meet- 

ing, Boston, Aug., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 399.) Mceting, Cincinnati, Aug., 1881. 

(An. rep. 1881, p. 317.) Meeting, Montreal, Aug., 1882. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 312.) 

Meeting, Philadelphia, Sept., 1884. (An. rep, 1883-84, p. 311.) Meeting, Ann Ar- 

bor, Aug., 1885. (An. rep. 1881-85, p. 321.) 

American association of instructors of the blind. Meeting, Louisville, Ky., 
Aug., 1880.. (An. rep. 1880, p. 401.) 

——— American economic association. Organized at Saratoga, Sept., 1885. (An. 
rep. 1884-85, p. 321.) . 

American Froebel union. Meeting, Boston, --—,1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 300.) 
Meeting, New York, Mar, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 397.) Meeting, Madison, July, 
1884. (An. rep. 1883-31, p. 312.) Meeting, Saratoga, July, 1885. (An. rep. 1884-85, 
p. 325.) 

——— American geographical society. Meeting, ———, Feb., 1875. (An. rep. 1875, 
p. 529.) 

American health association. Meeting, Chicago, Sept., 1877. (An. rep. 1877, 
p. 304.) Mecting, Richmond, Nov., 1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 301.) Meeting, New 
Orleans, Dec., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 402.) 

——— American historical association. Second annual meeting, Saratoga. (An. 
rep. 1824-85, p. 321.) 

——— American institute of christian philosophy. Meeting, Warwick Woodlands, 
Nee uly IcSl. (An. rep. leel posiy.) 

——— American institute of civics. First meeting, Saratoga, July, 1885. (An.rep. 
1884, p. 322.) 

American institute of instruction. Mecting, Worcester, July, 1870. (An. rep. 

1870, p. 409.) Meeting, Fitchburg, July, 1871. (An. rep. 1871, p.420.) Mecting, 

Lewiston, Me., Aug., 1872. (An. rep. 1872, p. 427.) Meeting, North Adams, , 

1874. (An. rep. 1874, p. 520.) Meeting, Providence, July, 1875. (An. rep. 1875, p. 

536.) Meeting, Montpelier, July, 1877. (An. rep. 1877, p. 299.) Meeting, Fabyan 

House, N. H., July, 1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 297.) Meeting, Fabyan House, N. H., 

, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 293.) Meeting, Saratoga, July, 13830. (An. rep. 
1880, p. 395.) Meeting, St. Albans, July, 1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 313.) Meeting, 
Fabyan’s, July, 1883. (An. rep. 1883-384, p. 312.) Meeting, Newport, July, 182. 
(An. rep. 1584-85, p. 320.) 

——--— American instructors of the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 313; 
1884-35, p. 320.) 

American medical association. Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June, 1878. (An. rep. 

1878, p. 298.) Mceting, Atlanta, Ga., May, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 299.) Meeting, 

New York, May, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 403.) Mceting, Richmond, May, 1881. 

(An. rep. 1831, p. 317.) Meeting, St. Paul, June, 1882. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 311.) 

Meeting, Washington, May, 1884. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 313.) , 

Amcrican missionary association. Conference, Nashville, Dec., 1881. (An. 

rep. 1881, p. 316.) 

American normal association. Mecting, Cleveland, Aug., 14, 1870. (An. rep. 

1870, p. 407.) 


NOTE.—See note under national educational association. 


American Oriental socicty. Meeting, New York, Oct.. 1674. (An. rep. 1374, 
p- 520.) 
American philological association (organized in 1868). Meeting, Hartford, 
July, 1874. (Au.rep. 1874, p. 519.) Meeting, Newport, July, 1875. (An. rep. 1675, 
p. 535.) Meeting, New York, July, 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 468.) Meeting, Balti- 
more, July, 1877. (An. rep. 1877, p. 302.) Meeting, Philadelphia, July, 1880. (An. 
rep. 1880, p. 397.) Meeting, Cleveland, July, J@8l. (An. rep. 1831, p. 315.) Meet- 
ing, Cambridge, July, 1832. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 313.) Meeting, Hanover, July, 
1884. (An. rep. 1835-84, p. 313.) 

American social science association. Meeting, New York, May, 1874. (An. 
rep. 1874, p. 521.) Meeting, Detroit, May, 1875. (An. rep. 1875, p. 531.) Mecting, 
Saratoga, Sept., 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 469.) Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 1877. 
(An. rep. 1877, p. 301.) Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 297.) 
Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 400.) Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 
1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 314.) Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 1882. (An. rep. 1882-85, 
p. 314.) Meeting, Saratoga, Sept., 1883. (An. rep. 1834-85. p. 321.) 

——— ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 723 1877, p. 12; 1878, p. 13; 1879, p. 12; 1220, 
p. 17; 1881, p. 12; 1882-838, p. 13; 1883-84, p. 16; 1824-85, p. 16.) 


— 
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Conventions, etc., Hducational—Continued. __ 

Association of normal sitool teachers (of New York and Canada). Meeting, 

Westfield {N. Y.]. (An. rep. £874, p. 522.) 

Business college teachers’ and penman’s association. Meeting, Chicago, July, 

1880. (An. rep. 1380, p. 298.) Mecting, Rochester, July, 1884. (An. rep. 1883-34, 
. 314.) 

CaLirornia. (An. rep. 1876, p. 34; 1877, p. 20; 1878, p. 21; 1879, p. 19; 1880, 
p. 26; 1881, p. 19; 1882-83, p. 21; 1383-84, p. 25; 1884-85, p. 25.) 

——— CALI¥ORNIA state teachers’ institute. Meeting, San Francisco, Sept. 13, 1870. 
fe70m (An. rep. 1870, p. 416.) 

——-— Central college association. Mecting, Oberlin, Ohio, Aug. 23, 1870. (An. rep. 
1870, pp. 410-411.) 

/ ——— Chautauqua literary and scientific circle. Twelfth annual meeting, Chau- 

tauqua, N. Y., July, 1885. (An. rep. 1804-85, p. 324.) 

College presidents. Meeting at Hanover, N. H., Nov. 1874. (An. rep. 
1874, p. 521.) 

——-— CoLonapo. (An. rep. 1875, p.476; 1878, p. 25; 1879, p. 24; 1880, p. 34; 1881, 
p. 24; 1882-83, p. 26; 1884-85, p. 31.) 

Conference of librarians. Meeting, Philadelphia, Oct, 1876, (An. rep. 1876, 

p. exxx.) Meeting, Boston, June or July, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 297. 

Conference of officers of prisons and reformatories. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 314.) 

Conference of principals of schools for the deaf and dumb. Meeting, North- 

ampton, Mass., May, 1280. (An. rep. 1880, p. 401.) 

Comnmoueur, (An. rep. 1671, p. 107; 1872, p. 353 1875, p) oa. 1677, py. o0r 
iegemp, of; le72, p. 31; #380, p. 44; 183i, p. 32; 1882-85, p. 35; 1885-48, p. 42, 
1884-85, p. 41.) 

—— CONNECTICUT. State teachers’ association. Meeting, New Haven, Oct. 20, 
1370. (Aun. rep. 1870, p. 418.) 

—— Dakota. (An. rep. 1877, p. 277; 1878, p. 272.) 

—— DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1875, p. 63; 1860, p. 51; 18al, p. 37; 1883-84, p. 47.) 

—— District or CoLumBia. (An. rep. 1880, p. 367; 1881, p. 290; 1882-83, p. 292; 
1883-84, p. 297; 1884-85, p. 298.) 

——— Educational conventions and anniversaries during the summer of 1876, pp. —. 
(Misc. pubs. 187—.) 

——— Educational conventions at New Orleans noticed. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 324.) 

——— }LorIDA. (An. rep. 1881, p. 40; Iss2-83, p 43.) 

—-— Greoraia. (An. rep. 1875, p. 78; 1877, p. 42; 1878, p. 48; 1879, p. 45; 1880, p. 
64; 1881, p. 46; Iss82-83, p. 48; 1883-84, p. 58; 1884-35, p. 56.) 

—— German-American teachers’ nnion. Meeting, Cincinnati, Aug., 1871. (An. 
rep. 1871, p. 422.) Meeting, Hoboken, N. J., July, 1872. (An. rep. 1872, p. 423.) 
German-American teachers’ association. Meeting, New York, July, 1873. 
(An. rep. 1878, p. 299.) Mecting, Cincinnati, July, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 295.) 

Meeting, Newark, N. J., July, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 397.) 

——— Homeopathic intercollegiate congress. Meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., April, 
1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 300.) 

—— ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 113; 1872, p. 104; 1874, p. 94; 1875, p. 94; 1576, p. 
ples ?, ol; 187c) p. 57; 1879, p. 54; 1880, p. 76; 1881, p. 55; 1882-83, p. 5s: 
1883-84, p. 69; 1884-85, p. 67.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1873, p.104; 1874, p.109; 1875, p.110; 1876, p. 107; 1877, 

p. 59; 1878, p. 66; 1879, p. 62; 1830, p. 85; 1881, p. G4; 1882-83, p. 68; 1833-84, p. 

80; 1884-85, p. 76.) 

InpiaNa. State collegiate association. Meeting at Indianapolis, July 7, 1870. 

(Au. rep. 1870, p. 415.) 

Intercollegiate literary association. Meeting, Hartford,—, 1876. (An. rep. 

1876, p. 471.) Meeting, New York, Jan.,1877. (An. rep. 1877, p. 303.) Meeting, 

New York, Jan., 1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 293.) Meeting, New York (?) Jan., 1879. 

(An. rep. 1879, p. 296.) - 

— International conference on education. Philadelphia, 1876. pp. 92. (Mise. 

pubs. 1877.)- 

— International educational congress at Havre. pp.6. (Mise. pubs. 1885.) 

— International educational congress to be held at Brussels, Belgium, Aug., 
1880. pp. 10. (Misc. pubs. 1880.) 

—— International normal educational conference. Icormation of, at Thousand 
Islands Park, in 1878, and meeting at same place, Aug., 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 
297.) Meeting (under name of International society for investigating and pro- 
moting the science of teaching), at samie place, Aug., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 393.) 

———— Interstate collegiate oratorical contest. Held at Oberlin, O., May,18¢0. (An: 
rep. 1880, p. 398.) 

meer educational convention, Chattanooga, Tenn., 1675. (An. rep. 1875, 
p. 534.) 
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Towa. (An. rep. 1870, p. 120; 1875, p. 1235 1876, p. 119; 1877, p. 68; 1878 p. 

gs 1879, p. 69; 1880, p. 96; 1881 p. 73; 1882-83, p. 77; 1883-84, p. 89; 1884-85, p. 

De 

—Kawnsas. (An. rep. 1873, p. 120; 1878, p. 184; 1878, p.80; 1879, p. 75; 1880, p. 

105; 1881, p. 80; 1882-83, p. 83; 1883-84, p. 95; 1884-85, p. 93.) 

Kansas. State tcachers’ association. Annual meeting, June 29, 1870. (An. 
rep. 1870, p. 411.) 

——— KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1871, p. 189; 1872, py 129; 1873, p. 1315) [eae 
1875, p. 147; 1876, p. 142; 1877, p. 80; 1878, p. 86; 1879, p. 82; 1880, p. 115; 1881, 
p. 85; 1882-85, p. 89; 1883-84, p. 103; 1884-85, p. 99.) 

Kindergarten convention. Meeting at Detroit, Dec., 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 


300.) 


LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 140; 1880, p. 122; 1881, p. 90; 1883-84, p. 110; 

1884-85, p. 106.) 

- MAINE. (An. rep. 1871, p, 206; 1872, p. 146; 1873, p. 150; 1874p) 1G5R Reza, 
p. 167; is76, p. 162; 1877, p. 93; 1878, p. 95; 1879, p. 93; 1830, po melee ee 
95; 1882-83, p. 99; 1883-84, p. 117; 1884-85, p. 113.) 

——— MarYLanp. (An. rep. 1873, p. 162; 1874, p. 177; 1875, p. 181; 1877, p. 100; 
ee p. 103; 1879, p. 100; 1881, p. 103; 1882-83, p. 106; 1883-84, p. 125; 1884-85, p. 

3.) 

——-— MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1871, p.236; 1872, p. 177; 1873, p. 1803 157 
197; 1875, p.203; 1877, p. 116; 1875, p. 117; 1879, p. 115; 1880, p. ibd eieeieae 
119; 1882-83, p. 122; 1883-84, p. 141; 1€84-85, p. 138.) 

—— Methodist, Episcopal, Boston, Noy., 1871. (An. rep. 1871, p. 417.) . * 

MicHIGAN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 216; 1875, p. 219 ; 1876, p. 209; 1877, p. 128; 1878, 

p. 128; 1879, p. 126; 1880, p. 168; 1881, p. 130; 1882-83, p. 1383; 1883-84, p. 150; 

1884-85, p. 146.) 

Association of county superintendents. Meeting at Grand Rapids, Aug. 

@is70) (An. rep. 1870, p. 412.) 

- State teachers’ association. Meeting at Grand Rapids, Aug. 10, 1870. 
(An. rep. 1870, p. 414.) 

——— MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 253; 1872, pp. 190-192; 1876, p. 219; 1877, p. 
136; 1878, p..134; 1879, p. 131; 1840, p. 176; 1881, p. 186; 1882-83, p. 189; 1883-84, 
p. 155; 1884-§5, p. 153.) 

Mississrprr. (An. rep. 1877, p. 141; 1878, p. 139; 1879, p. 1385; 1881, p. 142; 

1882-83, p. 144; 1883-84, p. 161.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1873, p. 230; 1874, p. 248; 1875, p. 253; 1876, p. 239; 1877, 
p. 151 ; 1878, p. 147; 1879, p. 143 ; 1€80, p. 1925; 1881, p. 150; 1882-83, p. 151; 1883-84, 
p. 169; 1884-85, p. 165.) 

———Modern language association. Second annual mecting, New York, Dec., 1884. 
(An. rep. 1884-85, p. 323.) 

Monrana, (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 300; 1883-84, p. 303; 1884-85, p. 305.) 

——-— Music teachers’ national association. Meeting, Cleveland, July, 1884. (An. 
rep. 18¢3-84, p. 314.) 

—- National academy of sciences. Meeting, New York, Oct., 1879. (An. rep. 
1879, p. 298.) Semi-annual meeting, Washington, April, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 
400.) Meeting, New York, Nov., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 400.) Meeting, Wash- 
ington, April, 1882, (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 311.) Meeting, Washington, April, 1884. 
(An. rep. 1883-84, p. 312.) 

National association for sanitary and rural improvements. Meeting, Green- 

wood Lake, N. Y., July, 1882. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 311.) 

National Baptist educational conventions. Méeting, Brooklyn, April, 1870. 

(An. rep. 1871, p. 418.) Meeting, Philadelphia, May, 1872. (An. rep. 1872, p. 428.) 

National conference of charities and corrections. Held at Boston, July, 

1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 315.) ; 

National council of education, Formation of, at Chautauqua, July, 1880. 

(An. rep. 1880, p. 394.) Meeting, Atlanta, July, 1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 312.) 

Meeting, Saratoga, July, 1882. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 309.) Meeting, Madison, July, 

1884. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 311.) 

National eclectic medical association. Moeting, Chicago, June, 1880. (An. 

rep. 1880, p. 403.) 

National educational assembly. First annual meeting, Ocean Grove, N.J., 

Aug., 1882. (An. rep. 1832-83, p. 312.) 

National educational association. Meeting, St. Louis, Aug., 1871. (An. rep. 

1871, p. 412.) Meeting, Boston, Aug., 1872. (An. rep. 1872, p. 419.) Meeting, 

Elmira, Aug., 1873. (An. rep. 1873, p. 483.) Meeting, Detroit, Aug., 1874. (An. rep. 

1874, p.517.) Meeting, Minneapolis, Aug., 1875. (An. rep. 1875, p. 540.) Meeting, 

Baltimore, July, 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 466.) Meetjug, Louisville, Aug., 1877. (An. 

rep. 1877, p. 298.) Meeting, Philadelphia, July, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 292.) Meet- 
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ing, Chantanqua, July, 1880. (An.rep. 1820, p.393.) Meeting, Atlanta, July, 1881. 
(An. rep. 1881, p. 308.) Meeting, Saratoga (with American institute of instruction), 
July, 1882. (An. rep. 1882-43, p.308.) Mceting, Saratoga, July, 1883. (An. rep. 
1883-84, p. 310.) - Meeting, Madison, July, 1884. (An. rep, 1883-84, p.310.) Meet- 
ing, Saratoga, July, 1e85. (An, rep. 1884-85, p. 318.) 

Department of superintendence of. Proceedings, 1874. pp.77. (Cire. 

inf. 1, 1874.) Proceedings [with alphabetical chart], 1875. pp.114. (Cire. inf. 1, 

1875.) Proceedings, 1877 and 1879; and proceedings of the conference of college 

presidents and delegates, Columbus, Ohio, Dec.,18?7. pp. 192. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879.) 

Proceedings, 1880. pp.112. (Cire. inf. 2, 1880.) Procecdings, 1881. pp.79. (Cire. 

inf, 3, 1881.) Proceedings, 1832. pp. 112. (Circ. inf. 2, 1862.) Proceedings, 1883. 

pp.8l. (Circ. inf. 3, 1883.) Proceedings, 1864. pp.176. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884.) Pro- 

CccuineaesG. pp.91. (Cire. inf, 2, 1886.) 

Notz.—Formed by consolidation of the National teachers’ association, the National superintend- 
ents’ association, and the American normal sehool association; organized into a general associa- 
tion with four departments, viz: Elementary department, Normal department, Department of 
higher education, and Departmont of superintendence. 

National teachers’ association. Meeting of, at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 17, 1870. 
(An. rep. 1870, pp. 406-407.) 

———- National teachers’ reading circle. Mecting at Saratoga, July, 1885. (An. rep. 
1884-85, p. 324.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep., 1873, p. 239; 1874, p. 208 ; 1875, p. 261; 1876, p. 246; 1877, 

p. 156; 1878, p. 153; 1879, p. 148; 1680, p. 199; 1883-84, p. 174; 1884-5, p. 171.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 157; 1883-81, p. 177; 1884-85, p. 175.) 

New England association of school superintendents. Meeting, Boston, Oct., 
1873. (An. rep. 1873, p. 490.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, May, 1875. (An. rep. 
1875, p. 529.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, Oct., 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 470.) 
Semi-annual meeting, Boston, May, 1877. (An. rep. 1877, p. 300.) Semi-annual 
meeting, Boston, Oct., 1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 300.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, 
May, 1879. (An. rep. 1879, p.295.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, Oct., 1579. (An. 
rep. 1879, p. 295.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, May, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 395.) 
Semi-annual meeting, Boston, Oct., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 396.) Semi-annual 
meeting, Boston, May, 1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 312.) Semi-annual meeting, Bos- 
ton, Oct., 1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. 312.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, May, 1882. 
(An, rep. 1882-83, p. 310.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, Oct., 1882. (An. rep. 
1882-83, p. 310.) Semi-annnal meeting, Boston, May, 1884. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 
313.) Semi-annual meeting, Boston, Oct., 1885. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 322.) 

——— New England Baptist educational convention. Worcester, May, 1871. (An. 
rep. 1871, p. 418.) 

New England normal school teachers’ association. Eighth annual meeting, 
Boston, Feb., 1885. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 323.) 

——— New HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 222; 1873, p. 254 ; 1874, p. 274; 1875, p. 273; 
1876, p. 259; 1877, p. 164; 1878, p. 162; 1879, p. 157; 1830, p. 209 ; 1881, p. 163 ; 1882-83, 
p. 165 ;. 1883-84, p. 182; 1884-85, p. 181.) 

New JERSEY  (An.rep. 1875, p.260; 1877, p. 173; 1878, p. 17L; 1879) py lhe 
1881, p. 171; 1882-83, p.173; 1883-84, p. 190; 1884-85, p.190.) ~ 

New Yorn, (An, rep. 1872, pp. 234, 203; 1873, p. 293; i874, p. 311; 1875; 9. 

Sueno ep. cl: 1877, p. 184; 1878, p. 182; 1879, p. 178; 1880, p. 2333; 188i) op! 

190; 1882-83, p. 188; 1883-84, p. 204; 1884-55, p. 206.) 

New York State teachers’ association. Meeting at Syracuse, July 26, 1870. 

(An. rep. 1870, p. 416.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 304; 1874, p. 323; 1875, p. 325; 1877, p. ° 

193; 1878, p. 189; 1879, p. 184; 1880, p. 242; 1681, p. 198; 1882-83, p. 197 ; 1683-84, p. 

a0.) 


Northwestern interstate collegiate association. Meeting at Iowa City, May, 

iig7). (An. rep. i879, p. 296.) 

Ouro, (An. rep. 1872, p.280; 1874, p.344; 1875, p.343; 1876, p.320; 1877, p. 

205; 1878, p.19&; 1879, p. 192; 1880, p.255; 1881, p. 208; 1682-83, p.210; 1883-84, 

p.221; 1884-85, p. 222.) 

Ouro state teachers’ association. Annual meeting, Columbus, July 5, 1870. 

(An. rep. 1870, p. 411.) 

OREGON. (An.rep. 1876, p.328; 1878, p.203; 1879, p.197; 1880, p.263; 1881, 
p. 214; 1282-83, p. 215; 1863-84, p. 226.) 

; Pedagogical association. Meeting at (?) Nov.,1879. (An. rep. 1879, p. 299.) 

Meeting af Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan., 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 396.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1871, p.327; 1872, p.300; 1873, p.349; 1874, p. 372; 

Te75, p.370; 1877, p.222; 1878, p. 2135 1879, p. 293; 1880, p.279; 1881, p. 226; 

1883-C4, p. 241; 1884-85, p. 28.) 
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Ruove Isianp. (An. rep. 1873, p. 3585; 1874, p. 384; 1875, p. 383; 1876, p. 359; 

17s, p. 200; 1B7eeee 220; 1A79, p. 216; 1880, p. 288 ; 1881, Pp. 2035 1882-83, p- 235 

1883-84, Dp: O47 » 1884-85, D. 245.) 

Society for political education. Meeting at (?) (An. rep. 1880, p. 402.) 

SouTH CAROLINA, (An. rep. 1876, p. 368; 1880, p. 296; 1831, p, 239; 1882-83, 

p- 240; 1883-34, p. 254; 1884-85, p. 252.) 

Southern educational association. Meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug., 

1878. (An. rep. 1878, p. 299.) 

Spelling reform association. Mecting at Baltimore, July 1877. (An. rep. 

1877, p. 303.) Meeting at Chautauqua, July, 1880. (An. rep. 1880, p. 397.) Meeting 

at Harvard university, July, 1882. (An. rep, 18€2-83, p. 314.) Meotiae at Han- 

over, N. H., July, 1884. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 313.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1871, p. 348; 1872, p. 325; 1873, p. 378; 1874, p. 405; 

1875, p. 404; 1877, p. 243; 1878, p. ea 1879, p. 229; 1880, p. 806; 1881, p. 245; 

1882-83, p. 246; 1883-84, p. 260 ; 1884-8 85, p- 258, 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1873, Ds 387 ; 1878, p. 23/3 1879, p. 234; 1880p oi wleee 

p. 250; 1882-83, p. 252; 1883-84, Pp. "265 ; 1884-85, ’D. 203. ) \ 

UTan TE RRITORY. (An. rep. 1880, D; 385.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1871, p. 355; 1872, p. 335; 1874, p. 421; 1875, p. 419; 

eiOn peo! 3 1877, ps 2033 1878, le 242; 1879, p. 240; 1880, Ds 322s 1881, p. 255; 

1882-83, p. 257; 1883-84, p. 270; 1884-85, p. 267.) 

VIRGINIA, (An. rep. 1872, p. 346; 1873, p. 402; 1874, p. 436; 1875, p. 436; 

1876, p. 408; 1877,-p. 260; 1878, p. 249; 1879, p. 248; 1&80, p. 3325 esl yp. 2aen 

1883-84, p. 276; 1884-85, p. 275.) 

VIRGINIA. County superintendents’ meeting at Richmond, Nov. 2, 1870. (An. 

rep. 1870, p. 415.) 

WASHINGION TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1877, p. 295; 1879, p. 289; 1880, p. 389; 

1881, p. 305.) 

‘Western Baptist educational convention, Chicago, May, 1871. (An. rep. 1871, 

p. 419.) 

“WEST VIRGINIA. (Aun. rep. 1872, pp. 352, 353; 1874, p. 445; 1875, p. 446 ; 1876, 

mealorelsis. p. 200; 18/8, p, 254% 1579, po 24: 1880, p. 339; 1881, p. 267; 1882-83, p. 

268; 1883-84, p.280; 1884-85, p. 279.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1871, p. 372; 1872, p. 362 5 1873, p. 422; 1874, p. 457; 

1875, p. 460; 1876, p. 4273 1877, p. 273; 1878, p. 263; 1879, p. 262; 1és0) paeage 

1881, p. 276 ; ” 1882- 83, p. 276; 1883-84, Le "941; 1884-85, p: 985.) 

’WISCONSIN state teachers’ association. Meeting, Watertown, July 12, 1870. 
(An. rep. 1870, p. 415.) 

Cookery and cooking schools. CANFIELD, §. A. MARTIA. Training schools of 
cookery. pp.49. (Cire. inf. 4, 1879.) 

DisTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (Aun. rep. 1882-83, p. 291.) 

New York. (An rep. 1879, p. 177; 1880, p. 49.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. "1882-83, p. 230; 1883-84, p. 239.) 

SCHOOLS OF COOKERY. (An. rep. 1878, Pp. CXCive) 

Cooper Union. Townity, D.O.C. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 519-525.) 

Copyright, distribution, exchanges,and duties. WaARREN,S.R., and CLark, 8. N. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 279-291.) 

Corning, J.L. Pubiic schools of Wiirtemberg. (Circ. inform. 2, 1877, pp. 47-53.) 

Corporal punishment. Cuapwick, i. Stick ornostick. (Spec. rep. N.O.exp. 
18~4-85. pp. 371-374. ) 

Costa Rica, Education in. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. cclv.) 

County superintendents. Sce State school systems. 

Courses of study. (An. rep. 1881, p. 1x.) 

And classification in ungraded schools. (An.rep. 1883-84, p. xxxiv.) 

For ungraded schools. (An. rep. 1878, p. xliil.) 

Subjects and courses of instruction in city public schools. (Spec. rep. oa D. C. 
for 1369, pp. 465-476.) 

Crime and education. Crime andignorance. (An. rep. 1874, p. ex; 1877, p. cciil.) 

Education and crime. (An. rep. 1871, p. 32.) 

Fiskr, A. 8. Relation of education to crime in New England, and the facili- 

ties for education in her penal institutions. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 548-552.) 

MANSFIELD, EDwWAakD D. Kelation between crime and education. (An. rep. 

1872, pp. 586-595.) 

’WICKERSHAM, J.P. Education and crime. pp.10. (Mise. pubs. 1¢81.) 

Crime and its prevention. ANGELL, GEorGE T. New order of mercy; or crime 
and its prevention. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p- 133.) 

Crooks, Adam. Condition of Tndian schools in Oniario, 1884. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1284-85, pp. 562-584.) 

Curry, J. L. TM. Neuoug aid to education. (Cire. inf. 3, 1884, p. 89. ) 
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Cutter, Charles A. Library catalogues. (Pub. libs. 1576, pp. 526-622.) 

Rules for a printed dictionary catalogue. pp. 89. (Spec. rep. pub. libs., part IT.) 

Cutter, Ephraim. Relation of medicine to music. (Circ.inf. 1, me: Dp: So.) 

Dakota, Education in, (An.rep.1870, pp.319-320; 1971, p. 379; 1872, pp. 371-372 ; 
1873, p. 433; 1874, pp. 466-468 ; 1875, pp. 477-480 ; 1876, pp. 4 34436 « 1577,pp. a76— 
Bi + 13878, pp. 270. 272; 1879, pp. 267-269 ; 1880, "yp. 306-359 ; 1881, pp. 281-284 ; 
1883-83, pp. 285-287 ; 1883-84, pp. 291-298 ; 1884-85, pp, 290-293. y 

Dall, William Et. Alaska. (An. rep. 1875, Dp. 463-466. ) 

Davis, NW. S. Contributions to the history of medical education and medical insti- 
tutions inthe United States of America, 1776-1876. pp. 60. (Spec. rep. 1877.) 

Dawson, Nathaniel Hi.R. Commissioner of education from August 5, 1886, to 

Education in Alaska. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. xix.) 

Day, H.N. Chinese migration. (Au. rep.1870, pp. 422-434.) 

Deaf and dumb, Education of. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 82; 1873, p.8; 1874, p. 
MOIS, Pp. 13; 1676, pole; 1s7/, p. 85 1678, poo leaps, i880 7p. LOR eels pb. 
S; 1882 2-83, p, 9; 1883-84, p. 10; 1884-85, p. 10.) 

American ‘asylum for the deaf and dumb, Hartford. (An. rep. 1872, p. 37 ; 

tov ge ot, 1874, p. 51; 1875, p. 51; 1076, p. 52; 1877, p. 29> tee. wp. of le Oe 

30; 1880, p. 43; 1851, p. 30; 1882-83, ide 3d: 1883-84, p. 41; 1884-85, p. 41.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 86; 1872, p. 12; 1873, ov. ly eA pee sia. 

Omedrte,6,p. 21; 1877, p. 11; 1878, D. ibs ale rh p. 12; i880; po lon 1ssipsowle- 

1882- 83, p13: 1883- -B4, p. 15; "1884-5, D: 16. , 

BUTTE RFIELD, L. A. Visible speech. (Cire, inf. 2, SSCS eS) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1670, p. 90; 1871, p. 88; 1872, p. 265 1873, pe 26 arar4: 

p. 36; 13875, p. 41; 1876, p. 33; 1877, p. "19; 1878, p: 20; 1879, D. 19; lesh: ’p. 29 } 

1881, p. 18; 1882-83, ap 30 : 1883-84, p. 24; 1884-85, Pp. 24.) 

COLORADO. (An. rep. 1875, p. 475; "1876, p. 40; 1877, p. 235 1878) pe 25; tee 

p. 24; 1880, p. 34; 1881, p. 24; 1882-83, ’p. 26 5 1883-84, yp. 325 1884-85, ee 31.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1872, Dp. a0 | 1873, ie a4: 1874, p. 51; 1875, p. 58; 

enogpeoe, 1877, p. 29; 1878, p. 32: 1879, p. 30; 1380, p. 43; 1881, p. "30; 1882-83. 

os 34; 1833-84, p. 41; 1884-85, be Gal) 

DaKoTa. (An. rep. 1881, p. 284; 1862-83, p. 287; 1883-84, p. 293; 1884-85, p. 
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Deaf-mute instruction. (An. rep. 1878, p. cxxvi.) 
DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 60.) 
DistRicr OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 391; 1873, p. 440; 1874, p. Sue 
1875, p. 4UL; 1876, pp. 443-445; 1877, pp. 281, bap: 1878, pp. 276, PH 1879, p. 
18890, pp. 365, 366 ; 1881, pp. 287, 288; 1882- 83, p. 390 ; 1853-84, p. 296 ; i815 i 
296, 207, ) 
DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA. National deaf-mute college. (An. rep. 1872, p. 391; 
ie7ee. 440; 8/4, p. 479; 1875, p. 491; 1876, p. 443; 1877, p. 281; 1878, p. 276: 
evo. p. 274 ; 1880, p. 365; 3 lesiy py. 287 ; 1882-83, p. 290 + 1883-84, p. 296 ; 1884-85, 
296. ) 
a Education of the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. ecxxxii ; 1885-86, p. 632.) 
Fay, Epwarp A. Education of the deaf and dumb. (An. Rep. 1879, pp. 
430-432.) 
FLORIDA. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 43; 1883-84, p. 52; 1884-85, p. 49.) 
GALLAUDET, E. M. Education of the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 371- 
anole, pp. 449-459. ) 
Instruction of deaf-mutes. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 499-504.) 
GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 75; 1874, p. 76; 1875, p. 77; 1876, p. 74; 1877, p. 
42; 1878, p. 47; 1879, p. 44; 1580, p. 64; 1881, p. AG: 1882-83, ?. 48 ; 1883-84, p. 58; 
1884-85 oe 56. 
ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 16870, p. 115; 1873, p. 90; 1874, p. 93; 1875, p. 94; 1876, 
p- 90; 1877, p. 51; 1878, p. 56; ‘1879, p. 335 1860 Dp. 75 5 1881, p. "54s 1832-83, p. 575 
18 83-84, Wen: 1884— 85, p. 66.) 
INDIANA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 125; 1871, p. 154; 1874, p. 108; 1875, p. 110; 
leva. L0G; 1877, p. 59; 1878, D. ob: 1879, p. 61; 1380, p. 245 1eei. p. 63 ; "1882-83; 
Dp: 67; 1é83- 34, joy oe 1#84-85, De ta. 
Instruction of deaf-mutes. (An. rep. 1881, p. ccviii.) 
Towa. (An. rep. 1871, p. 164; 1872, p. 117; 1874, p. 119; 1875, p. 123; 1876, 
p. 119; 1877, p.685 1875, p. 72; 1879, po 60> 1880, p. 95; 1881, D. 725 1882-83," p. 76; 
1883-84, p- 88; 1884- —85, p. 84.) 
IKANSAS. (Am. rep. 1870, p: 1305 1877, p. 73; 1878, p. 79; 1879, p. 70); teeta 
HG siesta. 79; 1682-23, p. 82; 1883-84, p. 95; 1E84-85, p . 92. 
FenreCKyY. (Al. rep. 1873, p. 13i; 1874, p. 141; 1895, p. 147; 1876, p. 141; 
HS77 ieee 1878, p. Bo; 1879, p. 82; 1880, p. 114; 1881, p. ” 85; 1882-83, p. 88; 1893-847 | 
p. 102 ; 1884-85, Ds 98.) 
LOUISIANA. Can, repeat, bei. oul 1874, ie 153; 1875, p. 157 : 1s7eyepeetoe : 
let 7ep co gc/S, p. 90; 1879, p, 88; 1880, ?. 122 5 1881, p. 90 ; 1882-83, p. 93; 1883-84, 
p- 109; 1884-86, p. 105.) . 
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Deaf and dumb, Education of. Maine. (An. rep. 1877, p. 92; 1878, p. 95; 1879, p. 
93; 1820, p. 130; 1881, p. 95, §884-85, p. 113.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1873, p. 159; 1874, p. 17@3 1875, p. 181; Tero pias 

1877, p. 100; 1878, p. 102; 1879, p. 100; 1880, p. 138; 1881, p. 102; ISé2=ec\ip- mnie 

1883-84, p. 124; L&84-85, p. 121.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (Aun. rep. 1872, p. 176; 1873, p. 185; 1874, p. 196; 1875, p. 

DOU teiO,patuocetes,, p. L1b> les) ». 116; 187 a, D. 114; 1820, p. 154; 1881, p. 

117: 1882— -83, p. 120; 1883-84, Dalges 1884-85, p- 137.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 187 3, D: 200 ; 1874, p. 216; 1875, p. 219; le7Ghiweeoe 

Tei. ter: 187s, p. 127; 18705 p. 124; 1880, p. 166; 1881, p. 12g 1882-83, p.131; 

1883- 84, p. 149 ; 1884-85, D. 145.) 

MINNESOTA. (An. Tep. 1870, p. 196; 1873, p. 200; 1874, p. 226; 1875, p. 230; 

1876, p. 218; 1877, p. 186; 1878, p. 134; 1879, p. 181; 1880, p. 176; 1881, p. 136; 

1€82-83, p. 188; 1883-84, p. 155; 1884-85, p. 152.) 

Mississiepri. (An. rep. 1872, p. 199; 1873, p. 218; 1875, p. 238; 1676, 7. 2a 

Pend. petal; 1878.99. 139; 879, tio Sa 1880, p. le2- 1881, p. 142; 1882-83, p. 143; 

1883-84. De 161; 1884-85, p- lay. ) 

Missourt. (An. rep. 1870, p. 205; 1871, p. 263; 1872, p. 208; 1873, p. 230; 
1874, p. Bie, leno, Pacor: 1270. 9. 240; 187i lol: 1878, p. 147; 1879) jp, 145; 
1880, p. 191, 1881, p. 149; 1882°83, Dp: 150; 1833-84, p. 168: "1884-85, De 165.) 

——— MONTANA. (An. rep. Iss, p. 208, 132-83. py. 299; 1883-84, p. 303.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. Her ewan there i, eer 1875, p. 261; 1876, p. 246; 

1877, p. 156; 1878, p. 152; 1879, p. 148: 1880, p. 199; 1881, p. 154; [ee2-e3 aia. 

1883-84, p.174; 1884-85, p. 171.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1871, p.274; 1874, p. 263; 1876, p. 251; Ls77, po 159 eee: 

p. 156; 1881, p.158; 1882-83, p. 160; 1883-84, p. 177; 18e4-85, p. 175.) 

New HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1877, p. 164.) 

New JERsEy. (An. rep. 1877, p. 173; 1878, p. 170; 1879; p. 163; 1680) p. 21a; 

1881, p. 171; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883-84, p. 189 ; 1834-85, D. 189. 

New York. (An. rep. 1870, p. 233 ; 1872, p. O44 ; 1873, p. 292; 1874 ya 

1875, p. 310; 1876, p. < 2905 1877, p. "183: 1878, i 1B; 1879, oe 176; 1280, p. 2315 Teel, 

p- 188; 1882-83, p. L88; 1883- 84, p. 203 5 1884-85, p. 204.) 

Nort CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 266; 1874, p. 322 5 1875, p. 324; 1876, p. 

303; legde pelos) Src. 120: 1879, jp. "1S4 1889, p. 242 . 1881, pa: 1862-83, p. 

196; 1894— &5, p. 212.) 

OHIO. (An, rep. 1873, p. 327; 1875, p. 342; 1876, p. 3205 1877, p. 205; Teaee: 

Ieee Fe ,p. 192; 1880, p.254; 1881, p. 2075 1882-83, ». PUR) 1883-84, E: 920 1884-85, 
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OREGON. (An. rep. 1871, p. 325; 1872, p. 285; 1874, p. 354; 1875, p. 351; 1876, 

ese: Ler7, p. cll; 1876, p. 203; 1879, p. 197; 1880, Dp. 263s 1881, Dp. 214; 1882-83, 

p. 215: 1883-84, p. 226 ; 1684-85, p. 226.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 297; 1873, p. 349; 1874) ps: 871; 187, 

Sole ee7O, pe e473 1877, p.220; 1878, p..212; 1579, p. 206; 1860, p. 277; 1SBiS pee 

1883-83, p- adie 1883-84, p. 239 ; 1834-85, p. D7.) 

RrropE ISLAND (An. rep. 1877, p. 229; 1878, p. 219; 1879, p. ZIG Slee aine 

268; 1881, p. 233; 1882-23, ay ost; 1883-84, p- 246 1884-85, p. 244.) 

SEXTON, SAMUEL. Classification of deaf pupils with a view to improve facil- 

ities for their education, based on the causes of their disability. (Spec. rep. N.O. . 

exp. 1884-85, pp. 523-528. ) 

Necessity of providing for the better education of children with defect- 

ive hearing, in the public schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 529-536. ) 

SouTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1271, p. 343; 1672, p. 315; 1873, p. 367; 1874, p. 

395; 1875, p. 392; 1876, p. 368; 1877, p. 236; 1878, p. 225; 1879, p. 2215 eel ae 

296; 1881, p. 239; 1882-83, p. 239; 1¢83-84, p. 203; 1884-85, p. 252.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 405; 1875, p. 403; 1876, p. 380; 1877, p. 242; 

teres pacal: 1679, p. 228; 1Se0, ». 305 ; 121, p. 244; 1882-83, p. 245; 1683-84, p. 

2595 1884-65, Pp: 257.) 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1578, p. 387 ; 1874, p.414; 1875, p. 414; 1876, p. 389; 1877, p. 

247 ; 1878, p. 237; 1879, p. 234; 1880, p. 314; 1881, p. 250; 1882-83, p. 251; 1283-84, 

p. 265; 1884-25, p. 262.) 

Uran. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 311.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1876, p.397; 1872, p.242; 1879, p. 240; Dee, p. 221 ree 

p. 254; 1882-83, p. 257; 1883-84, p. 270; 18&4-85, p. 267.) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. ior D 345; 1873, p. 402; 1874, p. 435; 1875, p. 435; 1876, 

p. 407; 1877, p. 260; 1878, p. 249; 1879, p. 248; 1880, p. 331; 1881, p. 261; 1ee2=same: 

200; 1883-84, p. Q75 ; 1884-85, p. 27.) 

’ Wrst VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 446; 1876, p. 416; 1877, p. 265 ; 1878, p. 254 ; 

oo. 204; 1880, p. 3389; 188h, p. 2675 1882-83, Decoee 1883-84, p. 280; 1€84—85, p. 

279. 
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Deaf and dumb, Hducation of. WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 359; 1878, p. 421; 
1874, p. 486 ; 1875, Dp: 4605 1876, te 427; orp. 203 5 1eco, p. cores "1879, ie 261; 
1880, p. 348; "1881, Y. eae "1B82- 83, Me ero: 1883-84, 230s ‘1884-85, que 234.) 

Deaf and dumb. Tustitutions for. Schools for the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1880, 

elXvVili. ; 

es Senn tables. Institutions fer the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 

530-531; 1871, pp. 678-679 ; 1872, pp. 912-915; 1873, pp. 774-777 ; 1874, pp. 814-817; 

1875, pp. ee O07 3 1876, pp. 806-809 5. Lec pp. 586-589 ; 1878, Dp. 602~ 607 ; 1879, 

pp. 622-627 ; : 1880, pp. 744— 749; 1881, pp. 674-679; 183; 2-83, pp. 704-709 ; 1883-84 , 

pp- 7-749; 1334-85, pp. 788-793 ; 1885-86, Dp 635-640.) 


Deafness among school children. SEXTON, SAMUEL. pp. 47. (Circ. inf, 5, 1881.) 


Dearness, John. School architecture in Ontarto. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, 
pp. 646-649. ) 

mee roes, Ieearned. GreGcory,JouN M. Learned degrees. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 180.) 

Statistical tables. Degrees eonferred by colleges and universities, scientitic 
and other professional schools, aud by schools for thes superior instruction of women. 
Cami rey. 1873, pp: 712-727 ; 1874, pp. 734-752 ; 1875, pp. 782-796 ; 1876, pp. 762-776 ; 
1877, pp. 568-582; 1878, pp. 584-598 , 1879, pp 600-617; 1880, pp. 720-733; 1881, pp. 
690- 6675 188: 2-83,” pp. 674-693 , 1833-34, pp. 706-723 ; 1884- -85, py. 670-690; 1825- 86, 
pp 570-593. ) 

Delaware, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp.103-105 ; 1871, pp. 108-118 ;°1872, pp. 
51-57 ; 1873, pp. 49-64; 1874, pp. 55-60 5 1875, pp. 60-64 : 1576, pp. 55- 40; 1877, pp. 
39-35; 18738, pp. 34-87, 1879, pp. 33-36 ; 1880, pp. 46-51: 1831, pp. 34-37 : 1882-83, 
pp- 37-40 : 1833-84, pp. 44-47 1884-85, pp. 435 -45.) 

Denmark, Education in. (An. rey. 1871, pp. 457-458 ; 1872, pp. 450-452 5 1873, p. elvii; 
octet cxxsivy: 1875, p. exxix; 1876, p. clxxxiii : 1607, elie 1878, p. cliv ; 
1879, p. elxxxvi ; 1880, y. exevi; 1881, p. cexlv; 1882-33 ,D. Cea? 1883-84, vo. ecili. ) 

—-—— Education in: its history and present condition. (Cire, inf, 2, L877, pp. 39-46. ) 

Dentistry See Medicine. 

Dewey, Melvii. American library association catalog. (Spec. rep. N. 0. exp. 1884- 
85, pp. 650-655. ) 

Decimal classification and subjectindex. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 623.) 

Dickinson, John W. Massachusetts public school system. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp 341-346.} 

National aid for the support of publie schools. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, p. 81.) 

Fhilosuphy and method of teaching pursued at the Westfield state normal 
school. (An. rep. 1868, p. G85.) 

Digest of rules and regulations of public schoois in cities. (Spec. rep. on D. C 
for 1869, pp. 417-464. 5 

Diplomas, Forged or purchased. Sale of collegiate and professional degrees. (An. 
rep. 1880, a lx.) 

District of © volumbia, Artin. (Spee. rep.on D. C. for 1869, pp. 725-784.) 

BARNARD, Henry. Publie instruction in: population and its dist baron 

history and condition of public schools. (Spee. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 15-144. ) 

Education in, (An. rep. 1870, pp. 312-317; 1871. pp. 385-401; 1872, pp. 384- 
404; 1873, pp. 434-450; 1874, pp. 469-485; 1873, pp. 481-494 ; 1876, pp. 457-445 5 
1877, pp. 278-283 ; 1878, pp. 273-278 ; 1879, pp. 270-275 ; 1880, pp. 360-367 ; 1881, pp. 
285-290 ; 1882-83, pp. 938-292 ; 1883-84, pp- 294-297 ; 1884-85, pp. 294-298, 

District schoois! District school system. (An. rep. 1881, p. liv. ) 

Dom Pedro jof Brazil), Visit of. (An. << 1876, p. eevill. ) 

Dor, V. HE. Public instruction in Egypt. (Cire. inf. 3, 1875, p. 75.) 

Douai, Adolf, and Straubenmueller, John. German schools in the United States, 
(Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 581-586.) 

Dougherty, Newton ©. Language work. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 146-152.) 

Drawing in public schools. CLarRKE,I. E. 

I. Early efforts in America and in England to introduce. 

II. State action of Masachusetts, in regard to. 

I1f. Summary of early work of Massachusetts state art director. 
IV. Massachusetts art teachers’ association. 

V. Official report on, Boston. 

VI. In several states. 

VII. Concurrent testimony concerning. 


(Rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 1-384.) 


Drawing in public schools:.present relation of art to education in the 
United States. pp. 56. (Cire. inf. 2, 1874.) 
Concurrent testimony concerning. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 336.) 
—-—--- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 484.) 
Drawing in Belgian schools. (Spec. rep, art aud industry, 1885, p. 706.) 
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Drawing in public schools. wmiforts to introducc, in the United States and in 
England. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 413-483.) 

MAINE, NEW YORK, OUIO, AND THE VISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (Spec. rep. art 

and industry, 1885, p. 295.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 167; 1871, pp. 218, 229; 1872, p. 161; 1873, p. 

170 ; 1875, p. 182.) 

State action inregard to. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 37.) 

New HAMPSHIRE. (Au. rep. 1873, p. 250.) 

-——— NEw York. (An. rep. 1876, p. 277; 1877, p. 175; 1878, p. 174; 1879, p. 167.) 

—— Official history of, in Goston. (Spec. rep. art and industry, "1885, A 202-294.) 

Ou10. (An. rep. 1872, Dp. 273; 1873, p. 314; 1876, p. 2039 

PERRY, WALTERS Two lectures on, (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 

591-604. ) 

Report of committee on—National educational association, Madison, Wis., 

1804. (Spec.rep. art and industry, 188%, p. 694.) 

RHODE IsLaAnD. (An. rep, 1875, p. 373.) 

SMITH, WALTER. Practical papers, letters, lectures, and addeomees on. (Spec. 

rep. art and industry, 1835, pp. 515-590. ) 

STETSON, CHartus B. Popular instruction in elementary drawing; report 
based on international school exhibits at centennial exposition, 1876. (Spec. rep. 
art and industry, 1°85, pp. 635-689. ) 

Dresden, Saxony, Public schools in the city cf. (Spec.rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 
689-702.) 

Dreyfus=Brisac, Bdmond. University of Bonu. pp.67. (Circ. inf., 3, 1882.) 

Dwight, Miss M.A. Art: Its importance asa branch of ‘eduvation, 1857, (Spec. 
rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 431. y 

Dwight,T. F. Library of the department of state. (Pub. libs., 1876, p. 262.) 

Dymond, A. H. Education of the blind in the province of Ontario. (Spec. rep. 
N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 5387-540.) 

Eaton, Horace. Letter on education in Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. (Circ. inf, 3, 
1875, p. 101.) 

Eaton, John. Commissioner of education from March 16, 1870, to August 4, 1886. 

Action of the department of superintendence of the nationa! educational as- 

sociation, with reference to General Maton’s resignation of the commissionership of 

education. (Circ. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 168-169.) 

Bureau of education, Wants of. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 60.) 

Education in music, af home and abroad. (Cire. inf, 1, 1836, p. a0 ) 

Museums illustrative of education. (Circ. inf. 3, 1881, p. 56.) 

—— National aid to edneation. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 113.) 

—— What has been done by the general government in aid of education. (Cire. 
wut. 2, 1879, p. 113.) - 

Ecuador, Education in. (An. rep., 1870, pp. 933-384; 1872, p. 557; 1873, p. clxxii.) 

Edneation in. (Cire. inf. February, 1872, pp. 49-50. ) 

Educational condition inthe United States. 1873. Summary: Southern states; 
middle and northern; great lake and northern Mississippi states; Missouri river 
states ; states on the Pacific slope, and the territories. (An. rep. 1873, pp. xiii—xx.) 

1874. Summary: New England states; middle states; southern states; great 
lake and northern Mississippi stutes; Missouri river states; states on the Pacific 
slope; territories. (Au. rep. 1874, pp. xxi-xxix.) 

—— 1875. Summary: New England states; middle states; sonthern states; 
north-western lake states; Missouri river states; ; states on the Pacific slope ; 
territories. (An. rep. 1875, pp: XEXVI-xlv.) 

1876, compared with 1875; condition of each state. (An. rep. 1876, pp. xxx- 


sj N5)) 


1877, compared with 1876; condition of cach state. (An. rep. 1877, pp. xxiv- 

x= K11,) 

1878, compared with 1877; condition of each state. (An. rep. 1878, pp. xx- 

pee ile)) 

1879, compared with 1878; condition of each stato. (An. rep. 1879, pp. xxvili-— 
SeaxIX: 

——— 1880-1885, by states. (An. rep. 1880, pp. xli-lvii; 1881, pp. lxix-]xxxi; 1822- 
83, pp. XXxkvi-xlvii; 1883-84, pp. xli-lii; 1884-85, pp. liv--Lxv.) 

Educational conventions. See Conventions, etc., Educational. 

Educational journals. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1882-83, p.7; 1834-85, p. 8.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 71; 1873, p.14; 1878, p. 12; 1880, p. 15; 1881, p. 
11; 1882-83, p.12; 1883-84, p. 14; 1884-85, p as) 

——— BICKNELL, Tuomas N. Brief history of educational journalism in New Eng- 
land, (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-35, pp. 755-76). ) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. BL; 1872, p.15; 1876, p. 293 1877, p. 17 saa 

p. 18; 1879, p. 17; 1830, p. 23; 1881, p. 16; 1332-83, p18; 1e33-31, p. zi 
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Educational journals. CoLoravo. (An. rep. 1880, p. 32.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 45; 1878, p. 29.) 

DakoTa. (An. rep. 1884-35, p. 292.) 

—— GxrorGia. (An. rep. 1878, p. 45; 1882-83, p. 47.) 

ILurNors. (An. rep. 1870, p. 114; 1874, p. 85; 1875, p. 87; 1876, p. 84; 1877, p. 

48; 1878, p. 53; 1879, p. 51; 1880, p. 72; 1881, p. 51; 1882-83, p. 55; 1833-84, p. 

64; 1884-85, p. 63.) . 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 100; 1875, p. 105; 1876, p. 102; 1877, p.57; 1878, 
p. 64; 1880, p.82; 1881, p.60; 1882-83, p.65; 1883-84, p.77; 1884-85, p. 73.) 

Iowa. (An,rep. 1874, p.117; t876, p.115; 1877, p.66; 1879, p. 67; 1880, p. 93; 
1881, p.70; 1882-83, p.74; 1883-84, p. 85; 1534-85, p. 82.) 

—— Kansas. (An. rep. 1872, p. 120; 1878, p. 78; 1879, p.74; 1880, p.103; 1881, p. 
78; 1882-83, p. 81; 1883-84, p. 93; 1884-85, p. 90.) 

Kentucky. (An. rep. 1874, p.136; 1877, p.78; 1878, p.84; 1879, p.£0; 1880, 
p.112; 1881, p.83; 1884-85, p. 97.) 

== OWIstANA. (An. rep. 1879, p. 86; 1880, p. 120; 1881, p. 88; 1882-83, p. 92; 
1883-24, p. 107; 1884-85, p. 104.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1571, p.206; 1874, p.161; 1880, p. 129.) . 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1874, p. 169; 1875, p. 176; 1877, p.98; 1878, p. 100; 1879, 
p.98; 1880, p. 136.) 

——— MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1875, p. 193; 1876, p. 187; 1877, p.111; 1878, p.111; 
1879, p.109§ 1880, p. 149; 1881, p. 112; 1882-83, p.116; 1883-84, p. 135; 1884-85, p. 
132. 

_ eee (An. rep. 1874, p. 209; 1875, p.2145; 1878, p.124; 1880, p. 164; 1881, 
p. 126; 1882-83, p. 128; 1883-84, p. 147; 1884-85, p. 144.) 

——— MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 182; 1880, p.174; 1831, p. 134; 1282-83, p. 157; 
1883-84, p. 154; 1884-85, p. 151.) 

——— MIssIssipPl1. (An. rep. 1878, p. 137; 1880, p.181; 1831, p.140; 1882-83, p. 142; 
1883-84, p. 159.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1874, p. 242; 1876, p. 234; 1877, p. 147; 1878, p. 144; 1879, 

p. 140; 1880, p.189; 1884-85, p. 162.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 237; 1874, p. 254; 1876, p. 244; 1878, p. 151; 1879, 

p. 147; 1880, p.197; 1881, p. 153; 1883-84, p. 172.) 

NEw HaMpsHirRe. (An. rep. 1873, p. 250; 1878, p. 160; 1879, p. 155; 1880, p. 

208 ; 1881, p. 162; 1882-83, p. 164; 1833-84, p. 181; 1884-85, p. 179.) 

New Junsmy. (Anrep. 1877, p. 171; 1872, p. 169.) 

New York. (An.rep. 1874, p. 302; 1875, p. 300; 1876, p. 282; 1877, p. 180; 

1878, p. 178; 1879, p. 172; 1880, p. 227 ; 1881, p. 161; 1882-83, p. 182 ; 1883-84, p. 198; 

1884-385, p. 199.) 

NortH CARouina. (An. rep. 1872, p. 264; 1873, p. 301; 1879, p. 183; 1880, p. 

240 ; 1881, p. 196; 1882-83, p. 195; 1883-84, p. 208; 1884-85, p. 211.) 

Ono.’ (An. rep. 1875, p. 336; 1876, p. 313; 1877, p. 202; 1878, p. 1955 1879, p. 

190; 1880, p. 252; 1881, p. 205 ; 1882-83, p. 206 ; 1883-84, p. 217; 1384-85, p. 218.) 

OREGON. (An.rep. 1876, p. 325; 1877, p. 210; 1873, p. 202.) 

——- PENNSYLVANIA. (Au. rep. 1871, p. 327; 1875, p. 362; 1876, p. 340; 1877, p. 217; 

1878, p. 209; 1879, p. 203; 1880, p. 273 ; 1881, p. 220; 1882-83, p. 2245 1883-84, p. 235; 

1834-85, p. 234.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 365.) 

TENNESSEE. (An.rep. 1878, p. 229; 1879, p. 226; 1880, p. 303; 1881, p. 243; 

1882-S3, p. 244 ; 1883-84, p. 258; 1884-85, p. 256.) 

Texas. (An.rep, 1880, p. 315; 1881, p. 248; 1882-83, p. 250; 1883-84, p. 264; 

1884-85, p. 261.) 

VirGinia. (An. rep. 1875, p.428; 1877, p. 258; 1878, p. 247; 1879, p. 246 ; 1880, 

p. 529; 1881, p. 262; 1882-83, p. 262; 1883-84, p. 274; 1884-85, p. 273.) 

Wrst VIRGINIA. (An.rep. 1871, p. 364; 1875, p. 444; 1878, p. 253; 1879, p. 

252; 1881, p. 266; 1882-83, p. 266; 1883-s4, p. 279; 1884-85, p. 278.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 452; 1675, p. 456; 1876, p. 424; 1877, p. 270; 
1878, p. 260 ; 1879, p. 259; 1880, p. 346; 1881, p. 273; 1882-83, p. 273; 1883-84, p. 284; 
1884-85, p. 283.) 

Educational periodicals, List of. (An.rep. 1885-86, pp. 709-715.) 

See also Educational journals. 

Educational reports, Growth and importance of. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. xiv.) 
Educational statistics. Comparative statistics of elementary, secondary, and su- 
perior education in sixty principal countries. Folding sheet. (Misc. pubs., 1882. 
——— Population, enrolment, attendance, income, expenditure, etc., 1875-1834, in- 

clusive. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. xxvii.) 

——— Statistical summary of institutions, instructors, and students, 1870-1875. 
(An. rep. 1873, p. viil.) 

1870-1874, (An. rep. 1874, p. viii.) 

1870-1875, (An. rep. 1875, p. xxiv.) 
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Educational statistics. 1870-1876 [1373 omitted]. (An. rep. 1876, p. xviii.) 
1872-1877. (An. rep. 1877, p. xiii.) 
1873-1878, (An. rep. 1878, p. x.) 
1874-1879. (dn. rep. 1879, p. xiii.) 
1871-1880. (An. rep. 1880. p. viii.) 
1872-1881. (An. rep. 1881, p. vil.) ; 
1873-1882. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. xii.) 
1874-1884 [1883 omitted]. (An rep. 1883-84, p. viii.) 
1875-185 [1883 omitted]. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. xxix.) 
——— Tables from ceusus of 1570, with conclusions derived therefrom. (An. rep. 
ise2, (py ee) ‘ 
See also School statistica. Also Statistical tables under the following sub- 
jects: 
Benefactions. 
Blind, Institutions for. 
Charity schools, institutions, etc. (Orphan asylums, soldiers’ orphans’ 
homes, infant asylums, and industrial schools.) 
City school systems. 
Colleges and universities. (Universities and colleges.) 
Commercial and business colleges. 
Deaf and dumb, Institutions for. 
Degrees, Learned. 
Feeble-minded, Asylums and schools for. 
Kindergartens. 
Law schools. 
Librarioa. 
Medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
Military education. (U.S. military and naval academics.) 
Wormai and training schools. 
NWurs2s, Training schcols for. 
Prepa.atory schools. 
Scicutiiic and technical schools. 
Secondary education. 
State school systems. 
Theological schools. 
Women, Education of. (Superior instruction of women.) 
Education a4 national interest. Speech on bill to establish national bureau of edu- 
cation. By JAMES A. GARFIELD. (An. rep. 1868, p. 49.) 
Education and labor. See Labor and education. 
Education, Constitutional provisions respecting, in the several States. (Au. rep. 
1868, pp. 79-135.*) 
Education in foreign countries. (An. rep. 1285-86, pp. 725-740.) 
Eeooy in foreign countries, aided by Almerican institutions. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 
505-506. 
Education, Methods and systems of. Brotnrr Noau. Codrdination in instrue- 
tion and in education. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-35, pp. 879-833.) 
Dickinson, J. W. Massachusetts public schocl system. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 341-3456.) 
Harrorti, Icuizo. Public schocl system of Japan. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 347-348. ) ; 
Education vs. police. (An. rep. 1877, p. Ixv.) 
Education, Wuste of labor in the work of. CHADBOURNE, PAULA. pp. 16. (Cire. 
inf, 4, 1875.) 
Edwards, Charlies G. How and by whom fitness of pupils for promotion is deter- 
mined. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 73.) 
Reading. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 170.) : ; 
Egypt. Dor, V. E. Public instruction. (Cire. inf. 3, 1875, p. 75.) 
Education in. (An, rep. 1871, p. 488; 1874, p. cxxxiv; 1876, p. clxxxiv; 1877, 
p. clxx; 1879, p. ccv.) 
Hlective studies. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. exliii; 1883-84, p. clviil.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 232.) 
Elementary education, Comparative statistics of, in fifty principal countries. (Fold- 
ing sheet.) (Misc. pubs. 1831.) j 
REED, Cuartes. Address on elementary education in London. (Circ. inf. 2, 
eve; p. 11.) : 
Waiter, E, E. True course of elementary instruction; its principles and 
methods. (Spec.rep. N. O. exp. 1834-85, pp. 847-263. ) 
Hillis, S. A. Norecess. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 66.) 
Bngland, Educational progress in. (An. rep. 1870, ap. 372-377.) 
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nglish rural schools. Huipert, Wenry W. pp. 26. (Cire. inf 5, 1880.) 
European opinions on American schools. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 577-530. ) 
Evening schools. (An. rep. 1880, p. cexxxix.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An, rep. 1871, p. 93; 1872, p. 28.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1879, p. 107.) 

Cosmopolitan, half-time, and evening schools. (An. rep, 1870, p. 53.) 

Nuw Hampsuire. (An. rep. 1873, p. 250.) 

New Jersey, (An. rep. 1870, p. 222; 1873, p. 264; 1882-83, p. 168.) ‘ 

—--—— New York. (An. rep. 1870, p. 235; 1871, p. 308; 1872, pp. 237, 343.) 

: PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 272; 1871, pp. 329, 330; 1872, pp. 291, 202; 

1S73, p. 342; 1874, p. 362; 1876, p. 337.) 

Rope Isnanp. (An. rep. 1870, p.283; 1871, p.339; 1872, p. 306; 1873, p. 354; 
ideo); 1675, p. of¢; L876, p. 355; 1878, p. 217; 1679, p. 212.) 

—— SAN Francisco. (An. rep. 1871, p. 93; 1872, p. 28.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 417.) 

Eye. Catyoun, A. W. Effects of student life on the eye-sight. pp. 29. (Cire. inf. 
G6, 1851. 

: Beets, B. Joy. Education of the normal color sense. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, 
p. 143. 

ee eauons BaRBour, L. G. Competitive studies and resultant prizes. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1584-85, pp. 770-774. 

CARLYLE, WILLIAM. Influence and effects of a system of uniform and simul- 

taneous examinations on schools and teachers, Canada. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 

1884-85, pp. 392-395.) 

McKinnon, DONALD J. Uniform promotion examinations in the public schools 

of Ontario. (Spes. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 388-391.) 

MARLING, ALEXANDER. Memorandum respecting simultancous and uniform 
examinations under regulations of education department, for the province of On- 
tario, Canada. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp, 1884-35, pp. 782-791.) 

Exhibitions, Hducational. American education at the international exposition to 
be held at Vienna in 1873. pp. 79, (Circ. inf. November, 1872.) 

Schedule for the preparation of students’ work for the centennial exhibition. 

pelo. (Cire. inf. 8, 1875.) 

Southern exposition of 1683-84, Louisville, Ky. (Two pamphlets relating to 

the exhibit of the U. 8. bureau of education.) 1883, pp.17; 1884, pp. 7. (Misc. pubs. 

1283, 1824.) 

Suggestions respecting American educational exhibit at the centennial expo- 

sition, Philadelphia, 1876. (Cire. inf. 4, 1375, pp. 15-26.) : 

Suggestions respecting the educational exhibit at the New Orleans exposition, 
1884-85. pp. 28. (Cire. inf. 5, 1884.) 

Exhibitions, General. (International exhibition, 1876.) Board on behalf of United 
States executive departments, Bureau of education, department of interior. Col- 

‘Jections to illustrate the history of colleges, universities, professional schools, and 
special schools of science. 


A, 1. Circular of the commissioner of education, September 1, 1875. 
2. Historical summary of colleges, universities, professional schools, and special schools of 
science. * 

. Grants and endowments. 

Maps of grounds, and plans and views of buildings. 

. Preparatory departmenis of colleges and universities. 

. College societies. 

. Laboratories for instruction in chemical analysis, and for original research, 

. Observatories for astronomical, magnetic, or meteorological observations. 


(Mise. pubs. 1875.) 


Exhibitions, Industrial. Educationai exhibits and conventions at the world’s in- 
dustrial and cotton centennial exposition, New Orleans, 1881-85, 
Contents. Part I. Catalogue of exhibits. pp. 240. 
Part if. Proceedings of the international congress of educators. pp. 576. 


Part III. Proceedings of the department of superintendence of the national educational 
association, and addresses delivered on education days, 1885, New Orleans. pp. 148, 


(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85. ) 

Preliminary circular respecting the exhibition of education at the world’s in- 
dustrial and cotton centennial exposition. pp. 11. (Misc. pubs. 1884.) 

Fairchild, E.H. Berea coliege, Kentucky [co-education of sexes and races]. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 463-470.) 

Fairchild, James H. Co-education of the sexes; address before college presidents. 
Springfield, Ill., 1867. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 385-399, ) 

Fay, Bdward A. Education of the deafand dumb. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 430-432.) 

Fearing, Clarence W. How can instruction in public high schools be made more 
efficient? (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 434-436. ) 
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Feeble-minded, Education of. Connecticut. (An. rep. 1876, p. 53; 1877, p. 30; 
Hove. O24 1879, p- 31; 1880, p. 43; 1881, p. 31; 1883-84, p. 41; 1804-85, p. 4}.) 
ee rina (An. rep. 1870, p. 116; 1872, p. 103; 1874, p. O4 1875, p. 945 1876, 
D. OUR 18/7, p. olumlemer Dy, of > 1879: p. 53 5 1880, Dp. 75; 1881, p. B4; 1882-83, ». 575 

1883-84, p. 63; 1884-85, p. 67.) 

2 hae (An. rep. 1881, p. 63; 1882-83, p. 67.) 

TOW A @aieete, 1677, Dp. 0o. 1873, p. ze ‘1879, p. 69; 1880, p. 95 yRlsel, a: 
723 1882-83, p. 76; 1883-84, p. 88; ” 1884-85, p. 85.) 

——-— KENTUCKY. (An, rep. 1873, p. 180; 1874, p. 141; 1875, p. 147; 1876, p. 142; 
e777, p80 ; 1678, p. 85; ae p. 82’. 5 1ese: D. ils; Teel ne 85; 1382-83, p. 88 ; 1883-84) 
p. 102.) 

——— MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1876, p. 196; 1877, p. 115; 1878, p. 116; 1879, p. 
114; 1880, p. 155; 1881, p. 118; Pi 682-29, p. 121; 1883-84, p. 140.) 

——— Minnusota. (An. rep. 1880, p. 176; 1881, p. 136; 1822-83, p. 188; 1883-84, p. 
155; 1884-85, p. 153.) 

——— Nuw JERSEY. (An. rep. 1877, p. 173; 1878, p. 170; 1879, p. 163; 1880, p. 217; 
1881, p. 1715; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883-84, p. 189.) 

———— New York. (An. rep. 1876, p. 291 ; 1877, p. 183; 1878, p. 181; Is7O es pigor 
1880, p. 231; 1881, p. 189; 1823-84, p. 203 ; 1864-85, p. 205.) 

OnI0o. (An. rep. 1877, p. 205; 1678, D. 19s. 1879, p- 132: 1850, p. 254; 1881, 

p. 208; 1882-83, p. 209; 1883-34, p. 220 ; 1884-85, p. 221.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An rep. 1874, p. 371; 1875, p. 363; 1876, p. 348; 1877, p. 

polemics. p. cle; 1879, np. 207; 1680) p. 278; 1881, p. 224; 1832-83, p- 228 ; 1883-84, 

Dp. 240; 1884-85, p. 237.) 

RnopE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1877, Dp. cee.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 240.) 

Feeble-minded, Institutions for. Schools for the feeble-minded. (An. rep. 1881, 
Pp. ccxix.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, p. 535; 1871, p. 682; 1873, p. 805; 1874, p. 
863 ; 1875, p. 959; 1876, p. 875; 1877, p. 634; 1873, p. 601; 1879, pp. 632-0633 ; 1880, 
pp. 754-755 ; 1881, pp. 684-685 ;_ 1882-83, pp. 714-715; 1883-84, pp. 754-755; 1884-85, 
pp. 798-799 ; 1885-86, pp. 644-645. ) 

Ferry, Jules. Educational tours in France. pp. 4. (Misc. pubs. 1880.) 

Ficker, Adolf. School statisticsin different countries. (Circ. inf. Aug., 1870, p. 16.) 

Finger, S. M. Uducationai and religious interests of the colored people of the 
South. (Circ. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 123-133.) 

Finland, Education in. (An. rep. 1876, p. clxxxv; 1877, p. clvii; 1878, p. clv ; 1879, 
p. clxxxvi; 1880, p. cxevi; 1882-83, p. cevi; 1883-84, p. cciii; 1834-85, p. cclx.) 

HEIKEL, Frevix. Pubhe schools of. (Cire. inf. 2, 1877, pp. 9-24.) 

Fiske, Asa S. Relation of education to crime in New England, and the facilities 
for education in her penal institutions. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 548-552.) 

Fletcher, Alice C. Historical sketch of [Indian civilization. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 746-754. ) 

Indian education. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 64.) 

Fletcher, William I. General considerations respecting historical research. (Pub. 
libs. 1876, pp. 325-332.) 

Public libraries and the young. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp.-412-418. ) 

Public libraries in manufacturing communities. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 403-411.) 

Florida, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 105-108; 1871, pp. 119- ~122; 1872, pp. 
58-62 ; 1873, pp. 65-68 ; 1874, pp. 61-69; 1875, pp. 65-69 ; 1876, pp. 61-66; 1877, pp. 
36-37 ; 1878, pp. 38-41: 1879, pp. 37-39 + 1880, pp. 52-57 ; 1881, pp. 33-40; 1882-83, 
pp. 41-43 : 1883-84, pp- "48-52 ; 1834-85, pp. 46-50.) 

Folkehoiskoler (Farmers’ high schools), Denmark. (Circ. inf. July, 1871, p. 48). 

Forestry. Education and forestry. (An.rep. 1879, p. cexvill.) 

Forestry. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cexc.) 

HIGLEY, WARREN. Forestry in education. (Circ. inf. 2, 1836, pp. 134-145.) 

Hovuaeu, F.B. Our schoois and our forests. (Cire. inf. 3, 1886, p. 40.) 

Planting trees in school grounds. pp. 8. (Mise. pubs. 18383.) 

Hoven, F.8., ‘Gnd PEASLEE, J.B. Planting trees in school grounds and ecle- 

bration of arbor day. pp. 8+64. (Misc. pubs, 1d 435, ) 

Instruction in forestry. (An. rep. 1830, p. celviii.) ; 

PEASLEE, JoUN B. Arbor day in public schools. (Cire. inf, 4, 1884, p. 44.) 

Schools of forestry in Europe. (An. rep. 1880, p. celix.) 

VASEY, GzorGE. Manual of common native trees of the northern United 
States. pp. 23. (Misc. pubs. 1877.) 

Potheringham, D. School hygiene in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 
642-645.) 

Brash state normal school. Buxtuock, A. H., and WastBpurN, EMORY. 
Addresses at inauguration of Annie E, Johnson, first female principal of a state 
normal school, 1868. (An. rep. 1868, p. 671.) 

STEARNS, EBEN 8. Historical sketch. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 663-670. ) 
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France. Buisson, B. Recentreforms in public instruction, and especially in primary 
instruction in France. (Spec.rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 349-357.) 

Educational condition of conscripts. (Circe. inf. Aug., 1870, p. 30.) 

Education in. (An. rep, 1871, pp. 458-460; 1872, pp. 453-457; 1874, p. exxxiv; 

Hevompecexix oO, p. CIXXxV; 18/7, p. clvii; 1S7é2p2 clv; 1879, p. clxuxxvi; 1530, 

p. exevii; 1881, p. cexlv ; 1882-83, p. cexvii; 1883-84, p. cciii; 1834-85, p. cclxi 

Ferry, JULES. . Educational tours in France. pp. 4. (Misc. pubs. 1880.) ° 

Primary instructions in. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 739.) 

Primary, secondary, and superior iustruction in France. pp.144. (Cire. inf. 

4,1881.) . 

WInEs, EK. C. Popular education in. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 22.) 

Fraser, James. European opinions on American schools. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 
1869, pp. 577-580. ) 

Freedmen. General condition of coicred schools under the supervision of the freed- 
men’s bureau, 1870. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 337-339.) 

See also Colored people, Schools for. 

Free reading-rooms. Topp, WILLIAM C. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 460-464.) 

Free text-books and free schools. (An. rep. 1877, p. xxxix.) 

Frieze, Henry S. Art museums and their connection with public libraries. (Pub. 
libs. 1876, pp. 434-444.) 

Funds, Educational. Seé Educational statistics. See also State school sys- 
tems. 

Gallaudet, Edward Mi. Education of the deaf and dumb. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 
371-373; 1871, pp. 449-482.) 

Instruction of deaf-mutes. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 499-504.) 

National deaf-mute college (library). (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 270.) 

Gardiner, O. C. Public libraries of New York city. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 918.) 

Garfield, James A. Education a national interest: Speech on bill to establish na- 
tional bureau of education. (An. rep. 1868, p. 49.) . 

Garnett, James M. Inner working of the University of Virginia, and preparation 
necessary for the university. (Spee. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 831-840.) 

Georgia, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 108-110; 1871, pp. 123-136; 1872, pp. 
63-72; 1873, pp. 69-77; 1874, pp. 70-79; 1875, pp. 70-80; 1876, pp. 67-76; 1877, pp. 
38-43; 1878, pp. 42-48; 1879, pp. 40-45; 1880, pp. 58-65; 1881, pp. 41-47; 1882-23, 
pp. 44-49; 1883-84, pp. 53-58; 1884-85, pp. 51-56.) 

German and other foreign universities. JacoBSON, HERMAN. pp. 43. (Cire. inf. 
Jan. 1872.) 

German schoois and teaching German. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 437-439.) 

German schools in the United States. Dowtat, ADOLY, and SrRAUBENMUELLER, 
JOHN. (Spec. rep. on D.C., for 1269, pp. 581-586.) 

Germany, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 460-466; 1872, pp. 457-476; 1873. p. elvii; 
Heid, jecuxxv ; 18/5, p. cxxx; 1676, p. clxxxvi; 1877, p. clviii; 1878, p. elx; 1679, 
p. clxxxix; 1830, p. cci; 1882-83, p. cexvii; 1883-84, p. ecx; 1884-85, p. ccixvili.) 

Elementary education in. (Spec. rep.on D. C. for 1869, p. 587.) 

; nl J. FRep. Educational methods. in Germany. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 

507-510.) 

Professional and special schools. (Spec. rep. on D.C. for i869, p.591.) 

Secondary, superior, and special schools in 33 principal towns of. (Spec. rep. 

on D.C. for 1869, p. 592.) 

Secondary schools in tle north German union, the south German states, and 
the Austrian monarchy. (Spec. rep. on D.C. for 1869, pp. 588-589. ) 

Si we ok tables of secondary education. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 705- 
Universities of, including Austria and Switzerland. Statistical tables. (Spec. 
rep. on D.C. for 1869, p. 590.) 

ane Theodore. Scientific libraries in the United States. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 183- 

te 


Smithsonian system of exchanges. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 285.) 

Gilman, Daniel C. Report on national schools of science. [With preliminary list 
of local publications pertaining to the national grant.] (An. rep. 1871, pp. 427-444.) 

Godding, W. W. A word with teachers from my standpoint (heredity.) (Cire. inf, 
2, 1882, p. 75.) 

Goodwin, M.3. History of schools for the colored population in the District of 
Columbia. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1889, pp. 193-3090.) 

Goodwin, William W. Report of the director of the American school of classical 
studies at Athens for the year 1882-83. pp.13. (Misc. pubs. 1884.) 

Great Britain. Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 466-472; 1875, p. exxxi.) 

Great Britain and Ireland, Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 478-494; 1873, pp. 
CO ieee. tess, p). CXXXVI-CKXXVil; 1376, p. clxxxix; 1877, p. clxii; 1876, *p. 
clxv; 1879, p. cxcii; 1880, p. ecx; 1831, p. reli; 1382-83, p. cexxii; 1883-84, p. 
ccxiii; 1884-85, p. eclxxvil.) 
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Great Britain and Ireland. Instri:ction in science and art. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 733.) 

——— Secondary education in. An. rep. 1885-86, p. 734.) 

Greece, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, p. 472; 1872, pp. 495-496; 1875, p. cxxxi; 
1876, p. exc; 1877, p. clxvi; 1878, p. cluvii; 1580, p. cexiv; 1881, p. civil; Gesz= 
83, p. cexxix; 1883-84, p. ccxxvi.) 

=e ee. Lov eee i) 

—— See Italy and Greece. . 

Greek language. Boise, JAMES R. Pronuneiation of Greek in this country. (An. 
rep. 1376, pp. 480-483. ) 

Gregory, John M. Learned degrees. (Circ. inf. 2, 1879, p. 180.) 

Letter on normal training. (An. rep. 1879, pp. Ixxx-lxxxiv.) 

Some fundamental inquiries concerning the common school studies. (Cire. 
Ti whe. Deol). ) 

Green, Samuel S. Library aids. pp.10. (Misc. pubs. 1881.) 

Griffis, William EH. Education in Japan. (Circ. inf. 2, 1875, p.9.) 

Griswold, Stephen B. Law libraries. (Pub. libs, 1876, pp. 161-170.) 

Guatemala, Mdueation in. (An.rep. 1882-33, p. ccliv; 1833-84, p. ccliv. ) 

Guiana (British), Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 558-559. ) 

Hailman, W7.N. Application of kindergarten principles to primary education. 
(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 530-331.) 

Half-time schools. New Hampshire. (An. rep. 1871, p. 282.) 

Hall, G. Stanley. Chairs of pedagogy in our higher institutions of learning. (Cire. 
inf, 2, 1882, p. 35.) 

Hallam, John. Libraries, and the library system of Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 656-662. ) 

Efambure, Education in, (An. rep. 1879, p. exe; 184-85, p. celxxvi.) 

Hammond, Charles. New England academies ana classical schools. (An. rep. 1868, 
pp. 403-429. ) 

Elance, Hdward M. Experimental science instruction in Liverpool public element- 
ary schools. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 396-403. ) 

Harmonious development of the faculties. Brorner Barsas. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1¢54-€5, pp. 797-2804.) 

Harris, William T. Educational lessons of the census. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 24.) 

How to improve the qualifications of teachers. (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, p. 98.) 

Modern growth of cities and the education demanded by it. (Spec. rep. N. 

O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 712-719.) 

Moral education in the common schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 

883-894.) 

Recess. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p 59.) 

Tenth census from an educational point of view. (Cire. inf. 2, 1889, p. 61.) 

Hart, John S. Rembrandt Peale’s efforts to introduce drawing in Philadelphia high 
school, 1810-44; and opinions of prominent art authorities concerning Pealo’s 
Graphics. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1685, pp. 15-30.) 

Hartwell, Hdvrard M. Physical training in American colleges and universities. 
pp. 183. (Cire. inf. 5, 1885.) 

Rise of college gymnasia in the United States. (Spee. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-5, pp. 663-574.) - 

Hattori, Ichizo. Public school system of Japan. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, 

p. 347-348.) 

EDnyraii. Lyons, C. J. Education in Hawaiian Islands. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 567-571.) 

Hawaii, Kingdom of. Educationin. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 560-571 ; 1875, p. exxxviii; 
1282-83, p. eclxv ; 1883-84, p. celxv; 1884-85, p. ceevili.) 

See also Australasia. 

Hawking, Dexter A. National aid to state cominon school education. (Circ. inf. 
2 cele. 45.) 

Elaworth, J. Mf. Indian education. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 24.) 

Present condition of the Indians, (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 541-544. ) 

Haydon, Benj. R. Extracts from his life and correspondence showing his efforts to 
establish industrial art education in England. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1835, 
p. 460. ) 

Haygood, Atticus G. If universal suffrage, then universal education. (Cire. inf. 
3, 1683, p. 43.) 

Wealth and education. (An. rep. 1875, p. cliv.) 

Health of college students. (An. rep. 1877, p. cxi.) 

Hebrew education. Noaun, J.J. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 359-370.) 

Heilel, Felix. Public schools of Finland. (Circ. inf. 2, 1877, pp. 9-24.) 

Heredity. Goppinc, W. W. A word with teachers from mystandpoint. (Cire 
amt. 2, 16S2."p. 75.) 

Hesse, Education in. (An.rep. 1876, p.clxxxix; 1878, p. clxiii; 1880, p. ceiv.) 

Elicks, George. Educational progress in Jamaica. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, 
pp. 297-314.) 
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Higbee, BH. H. How a state suivrintcudent can best advance popular education. 
(Circ. inf, 4, 1884, p. 76.) 

High Schools, Connection of, with state universities. (An. rop. 1880, p. eXi.) 

High school Guestion. (An. rep: 1877, @. Ixxxi.) ‘ 

SMART, J.H. The high school question. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, pp. 167.) 

See also Secondary education. 

Higley, Warren. Forestry in education. (Circ. inf 2, 1886, pp. 184-145.) 

Hinton, Louis J. Education of artisans. (An. rep. 1871, pp. "526-523. 

Practical views on technical education. [in An. rep. 1871. ] (Cire. inf. April, 
1872, pp. 105-109. ) 

Hinton, Richard J. General condition of education among the Indians. (An. rep. 
1871, pp. 402-411 ; 1872, pp. 405-4168.) 

——’Relation of education to labor. (Cire. inf. April, 1872, pp. 31-101, 113-125.) 

Relations of education and labor [followed by bureau of education circular of 
inquiries, with replies]. (An.rep. 1870, pp. 439-467, ) 

Historical societies, List of. (An. rep. 1884- 85, p. cel.) 

History, Methods of ‘teaching. (An. rep. 1833- ed D; selii,) 

History of the éstablishment of a permauent seat of government for the United 
States. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 147-192. ) 

History, Study of, in American colleges and universities. ADAMS, H. B. pp. 299. 
(Cine int, 2 1887. ) 

Hitts, John. ’ Popular education in Switzerland. (Circ.inf. 1, 1879, p.8.) 

Hoar, George F. Letter in behalf of college of William aud 2 Mary. (An. rep. 1874, 
p- xxix.) 

Hodgins, J. George. Agricultural education in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 442-446. ) 

Progress of education in the province of Ontario, Canada; an historical sketch. 

(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1881-85, pp, 315-329. ) 

University system of Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1824-85, pp. 471-488.) 

yL0ge, eeeencey Railroad ag an element in education. (Spec.rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-8, pp. 731-745.) ; 

pe Jobn W. Supervision of country schools. (Cire. inf, 4, 1884, p. 13.) 

slolmes, Henry A. History and condition of historical societies in the United States. 
(Pub. libs, 1876, pp. 312-325.) 

State and territorial libravics. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 292-311.) 

Holmes, Julia A., and Canfield, S.A.DMartha. KR eformat tory, charitable, and indus- 
trial schools for the young. pp. 208. Ce inf, 6, 1875.) 

Holt, Hosea B. To what extent are apecial teachers of inusic necessaty? (Cire. 
Mitel eG. . 31.) 

Home-study. MASSACHUSETTS. (x * rep. 164, p. 2025 1877, p. 114; 1878, p. 115; 
1879, p. 113; 1880, p.152; 1288] p. 116, "~s2-83, p. 119; 1&83- 84, D. oes 1884-85, p. 
136.) 


aon ties 


New York. (An. rep. 1805-84, p. 202; Lé°4-85, D: 203.) 

Eloose, Join Hf. Recess or no recess. (An, rep. 1501-85, p. xxv.) 

Hough, Franklin 8. Constitutional provisions in regard to education in the several 
states. pp. 130. (Cire. inf. 7, 1875.) 

Historical sketch of Union college [now a branch of Union university]. pp. $1. 

(Spec. rep. 1876.) ” 

Our schools and our forests. (Cire. inf. 3, 1831, p. 40.) 

Planting trees in school grounds. pp. 8. (Mise. pubs. 1883.) 

Planting trees in school. grounds. pp. 8. (Reprint of 1283, with additions.) 
(Misc. pubs. 1885.) . 

Hough, Franklin B., editor. Uistorical sketches cf the universities and colleges of 
the United States.* (Spee. rep. 1583.) Fe 

Historical sketch of Mount Holyoke seminary, by Mary O. Nutting. pp. 24. 

(Spec. rep. 1876.) 

Historical sketch of the University of Missouri. pp. 72. [In Historical sketches 

of the universities ans colleges of the United States.] (Spec. rep. 1883.) 

Historical sketch of Union college [now a branch of Union university]. 
pp. 81. (Spec. rep. 1876.) - 

How a state superintendent can best advance popular education. Higuer, E. E. 
(ome, inf. 4, 1264, p. 76.) 

Howe, Samuel G, Education of the blind. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 445-448; 1872, pp. 
433-436. ) 

Hoyt, John W., chairman committee. An American aniversity; preliminary and 
second papers of committee of nationa ul educational association. (An. rep. 1870, 
pp. 418-421; 1871, p. 421.) 

Hudson, William. Reasons why natural history, including botany, should be 
taught in every common school. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 385-387.) 


*It was proposed to publish, during the centennial year, a series of histories of colleges, universi- 
ties, professional schools, and special ‘schools of science ; three only were issued. 
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Hulbert, Henry W. English rurat whools. pp. 26. (Circ. inf. 5, 1880.) 

Hlungary, Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 444-447; 1873, p. clv; 1875, p. CxXviil ; 
1876, p. elxxxili; 1877, p. elv; 1878, Dp. "chil; 1879, p. elxxxiii; 1830, p. cxeil; leer, 
Dp. COXXXViii} 1882-83, p. cexiv; 1883-84, p. exeix ; 1884-85, celvi.) 

Hygiene, School. FOTHERINGHAM, D. School hygiene i in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1884-85, pp. 642-645.) 

Idaho, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 321-322 ; 1870, p. 380; 1872, pp. 373-374 ; 
1873, pp. 451-452 ; 1874, pp. 486-488 ; 1875, pp. 495-496 ; ; 1876, pp. 446-448 ; 1877, pp. 
283-284 ; 1878, pp. 279-280 ; 1879, pp. 276-277 ; 1880, pp. 368-371 ; 1881, pp. 291-299 ; 
1882-83, pp. 993 294 ; 1883-84, pp. 298-299 ; 1864-85, pp. 299-300. ) 

Tlinois, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 110-122; 1871, pp. 137-149; 1872, pp. 73- 
106 ; 1873, pp. 78-93 ; 1874, pp. 80-97 ; 1875, pp. 81-97 : 1876, pp. 77-93 ; 1877, pp. 
44-52 ; 1878, pp. 49-58 ; 1879, pp. 46- 55 1880, pp. 66-77 ; 1831, pp. 48-55; 1882-83, 
pp. 50-60 ; 1883-84, pp. 59-70 ; 1834-85, pp. 57-68.) 

Illiteracy. ” Among minors. (An. rep. 1881, p. leis) 

In cities. (An. rep. 1881, p. exi.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 100.) 

LEIGH, EDWIN. Illiteracy in the United States. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 

1869, pp. 801-339.) 

Illiteracy in the United States. [Repub. from spec. rep. on D. C. for 

1869.] (An. rep. 1870, pp. 467-502. ) 

MANN, Horace. Inadequacy of existing schools to the support of a republican 

government (based on statistics of illiteracy in census of 1340). (Spee. rep. on 

D. C. for 1869, p. 837.) 

Statistics of, 1870. (An. rep. 1871, p. 60.) 

WARREN, CHARLES. Illiteracy in the United States, in 1870 and 1880. (Circ. 

inf. 3, 1884, p. a 

Indexes, Book. PERKINS, F. B. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 727-732. ) 

India, Education in. (An. rep.1871, pp. 488-489; 1872, p.538; 1878, p. clxxiii; 1884- 
85, p. CCxev. ) 

Indiana, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 123-131; 1871, pp. 150-161; 1872, pp. 107— 
115; 1873, pp. 94-106; 1874, pp. 98-112; 1875, pp. 98-112; 1876, pp. 94-109; 1877, pp. 
53-61; 1878, pp. 59-67; 1879, pp. 56-63; 1880, pp. 78-87; 1881, pp. 56-65; 1832-83, pp. 
61-70; 18¢3-84, pp. 71-81; 1884-85, pp. 69-77.) 

Indians (N. A.), Hducation and civilization of. ARMSTRONG, 8. C. Indian edu- 
cation. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 40.) 

CLARK, S. N. Are the Indians dying out? pp. 36 (Misc. pubs. 1877.) 

Crooks, ADAM. Condition of Indian schools in Ontario, 1884. (Spec. rep. 

Nie exp. 1884-85, pp. 562-584. ) 

Education of Indians. (An. rep. 1870, p. 22; 1871, pp. 23-25; 1885-36, pp. 657— 


mn ean 


660.) 


FLETCHER, ALICE C. Historical sketch of Indian civilization and education. 

. (Spee. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 746-754. ) 

——— Indian education. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 64.) 

General condition of education among the Tact (An. rep. 1870, pp. 339- 

354; 1873, pp. 469-480; 1874, pp. 506-516; 1675, pp. 519-528.) 

— ” HAWORTH, Al M. Indian education. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 24.) 

—— ——— Present condition of the Indians. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 
541~544,) 

HINTON, RicHarD J. Gencral condition of education among the Indians. 
(An. tep. 1871, pp. 402-411; 1872, pp. 405-418. ) 

—— Indian school at Carlisle Barracks. pp. 5. (Misc. pubs. 1880.) 

New York. (An. rep. 1870, p. 233; 1871, p. 294; 1872, p. 234; 1873, p. 274; 

eee cos sore, Pp. eve; 1876, p. 277; 1880, p. 221; 1881, p. 174; 1662-83, p. 175.) 

NORTHROP, B. G. Indian education. (Cire. inf, 3, 1883, p. 58.) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1881, p. 214; 1882-83, p. 215.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1879, Dp. 207" 1380, p. 278; 1831, p. 225; 1832-83, p. 

230; 1883-84, p. 240; 1884-85, p. 238.) 

- PRATT, R. H. Indian education. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, p. 34.) 

SHANKS, J.P.C. Indian Territory. (An. rep. 1879, [o> S01) 

——— WISCONSIN. (An. rep, 1&83-84, p. 240.) 

—— Woops, SAMUEL. Education of thé Indians in the Dominion of Canada. 
(Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 545-561.) 

Indian Territory, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, p. 329; 1876, pp. 449-451; 1877, 


p. 285-286 ; 1878, pp. 281-283 ; 1879, pp. 278-280 ; 1880, pp. 379-375 ; 1881, pp. 993— 


200% 1882-83, pp. 295-297 ; 1883- 84, pp. 300-301 ; 1834-85, pp. 301-302. ) 
Industrial art education. Benj. Robert Haydon’ s efforts to establish industrial art 
education in Great Britain. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 448-481.) 
Governmental aid to education in industrial and fine arts in Great Britain. 
(Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 70$-793.) 
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Industrial art education. Origin, development and purposes of. (Spec. rep. art 
and industry, 1885, pp. 485-014.) a 
Papers relating to industrial ari training exhibits in centennial exposition. 
(Spec. rep. art and industry, 1335, pp. 623-707.) 

———-— Public industrial art school, Philadelphia. (An. rep. 1832-33, p. eelxxxvil. ) 

SMITH, WALTER. Technical education and industrial drawing. (Circe. inf. 2, 
1879, p. 70.) 

Indusirial art in schools. LELAND, Cuartes G. pp.37. (Cire. inf. 4, 1882.) 

Industrial education. (An. rep. 1880, p. ccxxxiv.) 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco city and county industrial school. (An. rep. 1875, 

p. 42+ 1877, p. 20; 1878, p. 21; 1879, p. 19; 1880, p. 26; 1881, p. 19; 1833-84, p. 25; 

1884-85, p. 25.) 

COLORADO. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 26; 1884-85, p. 31.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1873, p. 45; 1874, p. 50.) 

DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 397; 1878, p. 277; 1879, p. 275; 

1880, p. 366; 1881, p. 288; 1882-83, p. 291; 1883-84, p. 296; 1381-85, pp. 297, 293.) 

Europe. pp.¥. (Misc. pubs. 1880.) 

GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 77; 1879, p. 44.) 

—— Iviinors. (An. rep. 1879, p. 54; 1880, p. 76; 1881, p. 54; 1882-83, p. 58; 1883-84, 
p. 68; 1884-85, p. 67.) 

——— INDIANA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 110; 1877, p. 59; 1880, p. 85; 1882-83, p. 68; 1883-84, 
p- 80.) 

—-— INDIAN TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1880, p. 294.) 

Industrial instruction for the dependent classes. (An, rep. 1878, p. cxcviii.) 

Industrial school for miners and mechanics. (Au. rep. 1881, p. clxxix.) 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 77; 1884-85, p. 85.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 1880, p. 105; 1851, p. 80; 1283-84, p. 95; 1884-85, p. 92.) 

KuoTz, OTTO. Mechanics’ institutes in the province of Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. 

O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 451-457.) 

LELAND, CHARLES G. Industrial education in Philadelphia. (Cire. inf. 3, 

1883, p. 20.) 

LOUISIANA. (An.rep. 1871, p. 197.) 

NMAENE. (Ain, rep. 1875, p. 165; 1878, p. 95; 1879, p. 933 1860, p. 131; Leip: 

95; 1882-83, p. 98; 1883-84, p. 117; 1884-85, p. 113.) 

ae A. P. Public instruction in industrial pursuits. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, 

p. 126: . 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1877, p. 100; 1878, p. 103; 1879, p. 100; 1881, p. 103; 

1882-83, p. 106; 1883-84, p. 125; 1884-85, p. 122.) ’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1877, p. 116; 1878, p. 116; 1879, p. 114; 1381, p. 

118; 1882-83, p. 120; 1883-84, p. 139; 1884-85, p. 136.) 

Meaning of the expression, ‘‘industrialeducation.” (An. rep. 1884-85, p. cevi.) 

MICHIGAN. (An, rep. 1878, p. 1273 1879, p. 125; 1880, p. 167; 1861, p. 129; 

1882-83, p. 132; 1583-84, p. 149; 1884-85, p. 146.) . 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1880, p. 176.) 

MISSISSIPPI, (An. rep. 1878, p. 189; 1884-85, p. 157.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1874, p. 247; 1878, p. 147; 1880, p. 192; 1881, p. 149; 

1882-83, p. 150; 1883-84, p. 169.) 

Myers, J. Prep. Industrial training of girls, with practical lessons in house- 

hold economies as taught in Germany. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 505-508.) 

New HAMpPsHIReE. (An. rep. 1878, p. 162; 1879, p. 157; 1880, p. 209; 1881, p. 

163; 1882-83, p. 165; 1883-84, p. 182; 1884-85, p. 181.) 

New JERSEY. (An. rep. 1871, p. 289; 1874, p. 285; 1875, p. 285; 1876, p. 271; 

1877, p. 173; 1878, p. 170; 1879, p. 164; 1830, p. 217; 1821, p. 171; 1882-83, p. 173; 

1883-84, p. 189; 1884-85, p. 190.) 

NEW Von. (An. rep. 1877, p. 184; 1878, p. 181; 1879, p. 177; 1e80, naga: 

1881, p. 186; 1882-83, p. 186; 1883-84, p. 203; 1884-85, p. 205.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 263; 1883-84, p. 210.) 

Ormiow Cau. rep. 1873, p. 328: 1877, p. 205; 1878, p. 193; 1879, p.92- Need: 

p. 2053; 1881, p. 208; 1882-83, p. 209; 1883-84, p. 220; 1884-85, p. 222.) 

ORDWAY, JOHN M. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, p. 117.) 

PaGE, JAMES 8. Industrial education in Boston. (Cire. inf. 3, 1833, p. 16.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 221; 1878, p. 213; 1879, p. 208; 1880, p. 
278; 1881, p. 225; 1832-83, p. 229; 1883-84, p. 240; 1834-85, p. 237.) 

meme OER ISLAND, (An, rep. 1876, p, 355; 1877, p. 226; 1878, p. 2205 levaie 
216; 1880, p. 288; 1831, p. 233; 1882-83, p. 235; 1883-84, p. 247; 1834-85, p. 245.) 

-———-— Statistical tables. Institutions for instruction in industrial education. (An. 
rep. 1885-85, pp. 596-603.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1850, p. 306; 1881, p. 245; 1882-83, p. 245; 1883-84, p. 

209 ; 1884-85, p. 258.) 

UNITED STATES. pp.319. (Spec. rep. 1883.) 
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Tridustrial education. VircinréA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 260; 1878, p. 249; 1879, p. 248; 
1880, p. 331; 1881, p. 262; 1882-83, p. 263; 1883-84, p. 275; 1884-85, p. 275.) 

WALKER, FRANCIS A. (Spee. rep. art and industry, "1885, p. 798. ) 

WHITE, EMERSON E. Relation of education to industry ‘and technical train- 

ing in American sehools. pp. 22. (Cire. inf. 2, 1881.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 361; 1873, 1p. 421; 1874, p. 457; 1875, p. 460; 

1e(O,m, 427° Sg) 21a; IS78o ny. Bes: "1879, p. 261; 1840, ibs 348; 1881, p. 275: 

1882-83, p. 276; 1833-84, ». 240; 1884- 85, ;p» 283.) 

See also Manual training. 

Industrial schools, in cities. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. xciv.) 

See also Charity schools, charitable institutions, etc. 

Infant asylums. Sce Charity schools, charitable institutions, etc., also Orphan 
asyiums. 

Insane, Institutions far. ILuinoris. (An. rep. 1870, p. 116.) 

- Uxsitep Srares. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 582-433. ) 

Insanity. JARVIS, EDWARD. Relation of education to insanity. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 
538-547.) 

International educational conference. Mecting held July, 1876, Philadelphia, in 
connection with the centennial exhibition. (An. rep. 1876, p _ 467. ) 

International educational congress at Havre. pp. 6. (Mise. pubs. 1885.) 

International exibition, 1376, Kidueation at the. (An. rep. 1875, p. cxliv; 1876, 
De Cet) 

Towa, Education in. (Aun. rep. 1870, pp. 131-139; 1871, DP. aoe 1872, pp. 116-118; 
1873, pp. lU7-114; 1874, De 113-122; 1875, pp. 113-195 1876, pp. "110-1 215 1Siy pp. 
62-68; 1878, pp. 68-73; 1879, pp. Gd-70; 1830, pp. 88- Q7; 1881, pp. 66-74; 1882-83, 
pp. 71-73; 1883-84, pp. 82-99: 1884-85, pp. 78-86. ) 

Italy and Greece, Education in. pp. 8. (Mise. pubs. 1883.) 

Italy, Edtication in. (An. rep. 1871, p. 473; 1872, pp. 496-504; 1873, p. elxi; 1874 ,p. 
Gx xsavil) 1G/o, ) exext; 1876,.p. exc; 1877, iD elxvi; 1878, p. "elxvii; 1879, D. exevi; 
1880, p. cexv; 1881, p. celviii; 1882-83, cexxx; 1883-34, p. eexxvil ; 1884-85, p. ccexe.) 

Jackson, Sheldon. Education in Alaska. (An. rep. 1877, p. Sac 1878, pp. ” 366-207. ) 

——— Letter on education in Alaska. (An. rep. 1882-33, p. 278.) 

Neglect of education in Alaska. (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, p. 61.) 

___— Schools in Alaska. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 750. ) 

Jacobson, Herman. German and other foreign universities. pp. 43. (Cire. inf. 
Jan,, 1872.) 

History of secondary instruction in Germany. pp. 81. (Cire. inf. 3, 1874.) 

Jamaica, Edueational progressin. By Grorere Hicks. (Spee. rep. N. O. 6xp. 1884- 
85, pp. 297-314.) 

——~— Progress of education in Jamaica. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 502-504 ; 1873, p. elxxi; 
1874, p. exlv ; 1875, p. cxxxix 3.1876, p. ce; 1877, p. elxxii; 1878, p. clxxvii; Ie7o, py: 
ecvili : 1890, D. ecxxxi; 1832-83, p. eclvi; 1834- “85, p. €e¢vii.) 

Japan, Education in. (An. rep. 187 Pan. 490 ; 1872, pp. 538-541; 1874, p. exxxvili; 
i270, Pp. exxxi; 1876, p. exe; 1877, p. elxviii; Tee, acl saxiv: 1879, p: ceiv; 1880, 
De Cexxviii; 1881, p. celxviil; 1932-83, p. eoxlix $. 1333-84, p. Gexlvii.) 

——__ Edueation in Japan. pp. 56. (Circ. inf. 4, ”1885.) 

See Grifis, William EB., Murray, David, and Parkes, Harry S. 

Elattori, Ichizo. Public school system of Japan. (Spec. rep. 1884-85, pp. 347-348. ) 

Jarvis, Hdward. Relation of education to insanity. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 538-547.) 

- -=—— Value of common school education to eommon labor. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 
572-585. ) 

“ava, Education in. (An. rep. 1875, p. exxxii.) 

‘efiries, B. Joy. Education of the normal eolor sense. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 143.) 

éepson, B. Study of music in New. Haven. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1834-85, pp. 
404-4086.) 

John F. Slater Fund. Gerorera. (An. rep. 1833-84, p. 54.) 

——— Notice of. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. lvi.) 

Table showing disbursements for 1883 and 1884. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. Ixiv.) 

—— Same for 1883-85, inelusive. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. Ixxx.) 

Same for 1883-86, inclusive. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 651.) 

Johnson, Annie H. See Framingham state normal school. 

Johnston, William P. Relation of the university to the common school. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 894-899. ) 

Jones, H.S. Obstacles in the way of better primary education. (Cire. inf. 2, 1882, 

28.) 

Josse, Bdourd Louis Charles. Plan and arrangement of primary schools. [ With, 
five plates.] (Rep. 1834-€5, pp. 675-631.) ; 

Journals, Educational. See Hducational journals. Sce also EGunations) period- 
icals. 
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Kansas, Education in. (An. rep, 1870, pp. 140-146; 1871, pp. 171-180; 1872, pp. 
119-124 5 1873, pp. 115-121; 1874, pp. 123-130; 1875, pp. 126-135; 1876, pp. 122-131; 
1877, pp. 69-73 ; 1878, pp. 74-80 ; 1879, pp. 71-76; 1880, pp. 98-107 ; 1831, pp. 7a—50 5 
1882-83, pp. 79-83 ; 1883-84, pp. 90-96; 1534-85, pp. 87-93.) 

a” Thomas. United States Naval academy (library). (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 

Kentucky, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 147-149; 1871, pp. 181-191; 1872, pp. 
125-131; 1873, pp. 122-133; 1874, pp. 131-145; 1875, pp. 185-149 ; 1876, pp. 132-144; 
1877, pp. 74-81; 1878, pp. 81-86 ; -1879, pp. 77-88; 1880, pp. 108-115, 1831, pp. s1-85; 
1882-83, pp. 84-89; 1883-84, pp. 97-103; 1884-85, pp. 94-100.) 

Kiehl, D. Li. Duties of county superintendents. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 89-93.) 

_ Kindergartens. (An. rep. 1879, p. Ixxxvii; 1830, p. ci; 1881, p. cxxxv; 1883-84, p. 

exix ; 1884-85, p. exlvi; 1835-86, p. 333.) ° 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 15; 1879, p. 15; 1880, p. 21.) - 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1876, p. 45.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1880, p. 49.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 472; 1876, p. 442; 1877, p. 280; 

1e78, p. 275; 1880, p. 863; 1881, p. 286.) 

GEORGIA, (An. rep. 1877, p. 59; 1580, p. 61; 1882-83, p. 45.) 

HAILMANN, W.N. Application of kindergarten principles to primary educa- 

tion. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 330-331.) 

ILLInoIs. (An. rep. 1875, p. 83; 1876, p. 81; 1877, p. 45; 1878, p. 51; 1880, p. 

69; 1882-83, p. 52; 1884-85, p. 61.) . . 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 1023 1876, p. 99; 1877, p. 54; 1880, p. 81; 1881, p. 

58; 1882-83, p. 63; 1883-84, p. 75.) . 

ae (An. rep. 1876, p. 113; 1877, p. 64; 1880, p. 91; 1881, p. 67; 1682-83, 

De 7a. 

KANSAS. (An. rep. 1881, p. 76.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep, 1875, p. 140; 1876, p. 136; 1877, p.'76; 1878, p. 82.) 

Kindergarten instruction. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cv.) 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 83; 1880, p. 119; 1881, p. 87; 1882-83, p. S91.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. I-75, p. 161; 1880, p. 127; 1881, p. 92.) . ; 

MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. Philosophy and methods of the kindergarten. (Cire. 

inf. July, 1872, pp. 15-51.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1875, p. 1753 1877, p. 96; 1880, p. 135; 1883-84, p. 120; 

1884-85, p. 117.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 186; 1874, p. 182; 1875, p. 189; 1876, p. 

183; 1877, p. 106; 1878, p. 106; 1880, p. 144; 1683-84, p. 134; 1884-85, p. 130.) 

- Masson, Octavin. Introduction to ‘History of a Kindergarten.” (Circ. inf. 

July, 1872, pp. 55-61.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 185; 1874, p. 205; 1875, p. 212; 1878, p. 122: 

1879, p. 119; 1880, p. 161; 1881, p. 123; 1882-83, p. 126; 1883-84, p. 146.) 

MINNESOTA. (An, rep. 1875, p. 225; 1876, p. 215; 1880, p. 172; 1881, p. 133; 

1882-83, p. 136; 1883-84, p. 153.) 

Mississippi. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 141.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1875, p.244; 1877, p. 144; 1878, p.142; 1879, p. 137; 1880, 

p. 187; 1881, p. 144; 1882-83, p. 146; 1883-54, p. 164.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1881, p. 152.) 

Nevapa. (An. rep. 1878, p. 155; 1881, p: 157; 1882-83, p. 159.) 

NEW HaAMpPsHIRE. (An. rep. 1875, p.. 269; 1876, p. 256.) 

—— New Jersny. (An. rep. 1874, p. 280; 1875, p. 278; 1876, p. 265; 1877, p. 169; 
1878, p. 167; 1880, p. 213; 1881, p. 167; 1882-83, p. 168.) 

New York. (An. rep. 1874, p. 295; 1875, p. 293; 1876, p. 277; 1878, p. 174; 
1879, p. 167; 1880, p. 221; 1681, p. 174.) 

——— NortH CARouina. (An. rep. 1880, p. 239; 1881, p. 194; 1882-83, p. 193.) 

OGDEN, Mfrs. ANNA B. Application of kindergarten principles to the child’s 

earliest development. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 332-340.) 

Ou10. (An. rep. 1871, p..319; 1874, p. 328; 1875, p. 3315 1876, p. 309; 1877, p. 

197; 1878, p. 192; 1879, p. 186; 1880, p. 247; 1881, p. 201; 1862-83, p. 201.) 

PEABODY, ELIZABETH P. Kindergarten culture. (An. rep. 1870, pp, 354-339.) 

Kindergarten in Italy. (Cire. inf. July, 1872, pp. 7-13.) 

Objects of the kindergarten. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 529-535.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 360; 1875, p. 353; 1877, p. 214; 1878, p. 

206; 1880, p. 267; 1881, p. 216; 1882-83, p. 218.) 

PoLLock, Louise. Kindergarten training. (Cire. inf, 2, 1879, p. 39.) 

Prussia. (Spec. rep. on D.C. for 1869, p. G12.) i 

RHODE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1850, p. 285; 1881, p. 230; 1882-83, p. 232.) 

SouTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 360; 1877, p. 2384; 1878, p. 224; 1880, p. 

293; 1881, p. 236.) : 


=- 
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Kindergartens. Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 846- 849; 1874, pp. 574-579; 
1875, pp. 606-615; 1876, pp. 572-583 ; 1877, pp. 376-390 5 1878, pp. 378-400 ; 1879, pp. 
388-414: 1880, pp. 493-522: 1881, pp. 412-449 + 1&82- 83, pp. 416-461 ; 1883-84, pp. 
430-480; 1885-36, pp. 334-356.) 

TENNESSEE, (An. rep. 1878, p. 227; 1879, p. 224; 1&80, p. 301; 1882-83, p. 


242.) 


VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1880, p. 327; 1881, p. 257; 1682-83. p. 260.) 

——— WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1875, p. 454; 1876, p. 423; 1877, p. 268; 1878, p. 258; 
1881, p. 270; 1882-83, p. 271.) 

Kindness to animals. ANGELL, G.T. Importance of teaching kindness to ani- 
ae and the American “bands of mercy.” (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 901- 
905. ) 

Klotz, Otto. Mechanics’ institutes in the province of Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1384-85, pp. 451-457.) . 

Kraus, John. German-American teachers’ union. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 422-424.) 

Labor and education. Education and labor. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 38-53.) 

Hinton, Rk. J. Relation of education to Jabor. (Cire.inf. April, 1872, pp. 

31-101; 113- 125.) 

Relations of education and labor [followed by bureau of education 
circular of inquiries, with replies]. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 439-467.) 

——— JARVIS, Epwarp. Value of common school education to common labor. (An. 
rep. 1872, pp. 572-585. ) 

Value of common school education to common labor. pp. 37. [Re- 
printed from an. rep. 1872.] (Cire. inf. 3, 1879.) 

Laboring classes, Education of, in Austria. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 380-381.) 

Land grants for education. ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 72.) 

Educational land policy of the United States, (An. rep. 1868, p. 65.) 

Suggestions for a free-school policy for United States land grantecs. pp. 6. 

(Misc. pubs. 1872.) 

United States educational land grants. (An. rep. 1880, p. xxvi.) 

Landon, Charles W. Necessity of music in public schools. (Cire. inf. 1, 1886, p. 
21.) 


Sight-reading ; what it is, and how attainable. (Circe. inf. 1, 1886, p. 33.) 

Language, Study of. Berlitz school in the District of Columbia. (An. rep. 1884-85, 
p. 298.) 

Language work. Dovuguenrty, N.C. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 146-152.) 

Latin language. RICHARDSON, WILLIAM G. Latin pronunciation. (An. rep. 1876, 
pp. 484-497. ) 

Laveleye, Emile de. Progress of education in Russia. (Cire. inf. 3, 1875, p. 29.) 

Law libraries. See Libraries, Law. 

Law, Study of. Legal education. (An. rep. 1879, p. cxxxix; 1880, p. cl; 1881, p. 
elxxxiii. ) 

mec nOe William. Constitutionality of national aid to education. (Cire. inf. 
, 1883, p. 54.) 

Law schools. ALABAMA. (An rep. 1870, p. 82; 1875, p. 13; 1876, p. 11; 1877, p. 
a ae eo; tes. p- 8; 1880, p. 10; 18sh.p. 7% ” 1882-83, p. 9 1983-84, p. 9; 1834- 
5, p. 9.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 15; 1884-85, p. 16.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 2S 1879, p. 18; 1880, p. 25; 1861, p. 18; 1852- 

83, p. 19; 1883-84, p. 23; 1884-85, Dp. 23.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 49; 1875, p. 57; 1876, p. 51; 1877, page 

lisve, p. ol; 1879, p. 30; 1880, p. 43; 1881, p. 30; 1882- 83, p- 33; 1883-84, p- 40; 

1884-55, p. "40.) 

District or ‘CoLuMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 392; 1874, p. 478; 187>paaa7. 

1876, p. 443; 1877, p. 281, 1878, p. 276; 1879, p- 274; 1880, p: 365 ; 1881, p. 2288: 

1882-83, p. 290 ; 1883-84, p. 296 ; 1884-85, p- 297.) 

FLORIDA. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 5 52.) 

GEORGIA. (An rep. 1874, p. 76; 1875, p. 77; 1876, p. 73; 1877, p. 423 MSZemee 

4; uo p. 44; 1880, p. 64; 1881, p- "46; 1882-83" p. 48; 1883-84, p- 58; 1884-85, p. 


ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1873, p. €9; 1874, p. 93; 1875, p. 92; 1876, p. 89; 1877, p. 
G02 ders, p. 55; 1879, p. 52; 1880, p. 74; 1881, D. 533 1862-83, p- a 1383-84, p- 
67; 1884-35, p- 65.) 

Smee (An. rep. 1874, p. 108; 1875, p. 109; 1876, p. 105; 1877, p.58; 1878, 
p. 66; 1879, p. 61; 1830, p. 843 1881, p. 62; 1882-83, p. 67; 1883- E81, p- 73; 1804-85, 


p. 7d. 

Towa. (An, rep. 1874, p. 119; 1875, p. 122; 1876, p. 118; 1877, p. 67; 1878, p. 
Vil; 1879) p. 63; 1880, p. 95 ; 1881, Dp. 72; 1882-83, D. °6; 1883-84, Dp. ci ” 1884-85, 
p. 84.) 
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iam Scuociommsnsss. (An. roo. 187d, pe79; 1e79, p. 75 3 1880, p. 108 ; 1831, p. 79; 
1382-83, p. 825 aaa poUo- “Test_S2, Peo. 

KENTUCK (An. rep. 4874, p. 140; 1875, p. 146; 1876, p. 140; W877, Dares 

1o7sap. Co; 1879, feeol: Iss0> jetta: 1881, p. 81; 1882-83, p. 88; 1883-84, p. 102; 

1884-85, jon Wisk) 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 153; 1875, p. 156; 1876, p. 151; 1877, p. 86; 

1878, p. 90; 187 9, ie os: 1830, p 122; 1881, Dp. 90: 1882-83, po Ja: 1883-84, p. 109; 

1884-25, p. 105.) 

MAINE (An. rep. 1874, p. 165.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1874, p. 176; 1875, p. 179; 1876, p.175; 1877, p. 99; 

1878, p. 102; 1879, p. 99; 1880, p. 138; 1881, p. 102; 1882-83, p. 105; 1883-84, p. 124; 

1884-85, p. 121.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1874, p.194; 1875, p. 198; 1876, p. 193; 1877, p. 

113; 1878, p. 114; 1879, p.113; 1880, p. 152; 1881, p.115; 1882-88, p.119; 1883-84, 

p. 138; 1884-85, p. 136.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 215; 1875, p. 218; 1876, p. 207; 1877, p. 126; 1878, 

p. 126; 1879, p. 123; 1880, p. 166; 1881, p. 128; 1882-83, p. 130; 1883-84, p. 149 ; 1884— 

Boy pe 145.) 

me ecncoTK. (An. rep. 1873, p. 199; 1878, p. 133.) 

MISSISSIPPI. (An. rep. 1874, Ds 233 ; 1875, p. 238; 1876, p.226; 1877, p. 141; 

iejemp. Ise: 1679, p. 135; 1880, D. 182; 1881, p. 141; ” 1882- “33, p. 143 ; 1883-84, Dp. 

161; 1884-85, pe tov.) 

’ MIssouRt. (An. rep. 1874, p. 247; 1875, p. 251; 1876, p. 237; 1877, p. 149; 

1878, p. 146; 1879, p.143; 1880, p. 191; 1881, p. 148% 1882-83, p. 149; 1883-84, p. 167; 

1884-85, p. 164.) 

New HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 272; 1875, p. 272; 1876, p. 259; 1877, p. 

164; 1878, p. 162, 1879, p. 156; 1880, p.209; 1281, p.163; 1882-83, p.165; 1883-84, 

p.182; 1884-85, p. 180.) 

New York. (An. rep. 1874, p.307; 1875, p.307; 1876, p. 287; 1877, p. 182; 

1878, p. 180; 1879, p.175; 1880, p. 230; 1881, p. 184; 1882-83, p. 184; 1833-84, p. 201; 

1884-85, p. 202.) 

NortTi CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1874, p.322; 1875, p. 324; 1876, p. 302; 1877, p. 

ia. 1e73, p. 189; 1879, p. 184; 1880, p. 242; 1881, Dp. LOT: 1882-83, Dolce ” 1883-84, 

Dp: 210; 1884- 85, p. le y 

Onio. (An. rep. 18738, p. 326; 1874, p. 342; 1875, p. 340; 1876, p.318; 1877, p. 

204; 1873, p. 197; 1879, p. 191; 1880, p. 254; 1881, p. 207; 1882-83, p. 208; 1883-84, 

p. 219; 1884-85, p. 220.) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 225; 1884-85, p. 226.) 

PENNSYLVANIA, (An. rep. 1873, p. 346; 1874, p. 369; 1875, p. 366; 1876, p. 345; 

1877, p. 220; 1878, p. 211, 1879, p. 206; 1280, p. 276; 1881, p. 222; 1882-83, p. 226; 

1883-84, p. 238 ; 1884-85, p. 236.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 39%: 1875, p. 392: 1876, p. 367; 1877. 

236; 1878, p. 225; 1879, p. 221; 1882-83, p. 239; 1883-84, p. 253; 1884-85, p. 251.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, p. 521; 1871, pp. 662-663 5 1872, pp. 814-815; 
1873, pp. 700-703; 1874, pp. 721-724 ; 1875, pp. 7 768-771 ; 1876, pp. 748-751; 1877, pp. 
554-557; 1878, pp. 568-571; 1879, pp. 584-587 ; 1880, pp. 701-705; 1881, pp. 632-635 ; 
1882-83, pp. 655-659 ; 1883-84, pp. 686-639 ; 1884— -85, pp. 650- 653; 1885-86, pp. 545- 
548.) 

-——--—— TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 404; 1875, p. 403; 1876, p. 379; 1877, p. 242; 
1878, p. 230; 1879, p. 228 ; 1880, p. "305 ; - 1881, p. B44 s 1882-83, p. 245; 1383-84, p. 259 + 
1884-85, Dp. 357.) 

TEXAS, (An. rep. 1876, p. 389; 1877, p. 247; 1878, p. 236; 1879, p. 234; 1880, 

p. 314; 1881, p. 250 ; 1882-83, p. 251; 1883-84, p. 265 ; 1884-85, p. 262.) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 434 ; 1875, p. 431: 1876, p. "406 ; 1877, p. 260; 1878, 
p. 248 ; 1879, p. 248; 1880, p. 331; 1881, D. 261: 1882-83, p. 263; 1833-84, p. 275; 1884’ 

BS, p. O74.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1879, p. 254; 1880, p. 339; 1831, p. 267; 1882-83, p. 

267 ; 1883-84, p. 280; 1884-85, p. 279.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 455; 1875, p. 459; 1876, p. 426; 1877, p. 979 ; 
heyeap.e coe; 137), p. 261; 1830, p. 347; 1881, p. 275; 1882-83, p. 275; 1883-84, p. 286 ; 
1885— 8O, Pp. 284, ) 

Lega} tights of children. Wucox, S. M. pp. 96. (Cire. inf. 3, 1880.) 

Bees Edwin. Illiteracy in the United States. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 
01-835. ) 

Illiteracy in the United States [repub. from spec.rep. on D. C. for 1869}. 
(An. rep. 1870, pp. 467-502. ) 

Leland, Charlies G. Industrial art in sehools. pp. 37. (Cire. inf. 4, 1882.) 

Industrial education in Philadelphia. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, p. 20.) 

eye ao veer: Remarks on crime and. education, aud tho case of Rulloff. (An. rep. 
871, p. 35.) 
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Liberia, Education in. (An. rep. 1884-85, p, cexcvili.) 

iibrarians. List of. (Pub. libs. mt pp. 1143-1174.) 

Libraries. BRAINERD, CepHas. Y. MM. CA, | Hetaoae (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 386-338. ) 
DISTRICT OF Covumta. (An. rep. 1871, p. 393; 1872, p. 393; 1873, p. 442 ; 1874, 
p. 483.) 

FLETcrER, Wu.I. Public tibraries and the young. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 412- 


Alz.) 
Public libraries in manufacturing communities. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 


403-411.) 
General notes. (An. rep. 1881, p. cci.) 
—— Gremn,Samvurets. Library aids. pp. 10. (Mise. pubs. 1881.) 
HaLLaM, Joun. Library system of Outario,Canada. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 
1824-55, pp. 656-662. ) 
History, legislation, and statistics: General statistics of all public libraries in 
the United States, reporting to the bureau of education, 1875-76. By S. R. Warren 
and SN. Clark. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 1010-1142.) 
Houimnms, H. A. State and territorial libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 292-311.) 
ILLINOIS. Chicago public library. (An. rep. 1873, p. 91.) 
KANSAS, (AN. rep. 1874, p. 129.) 
-Law. GrISwoLp, &. B. Law libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 161-170.) 
Medical. Bittines, J.S8. Medical libraries in the United States. (Pub. libs. 
1876, pp. 171-182.) 
New York. District libraries. (An. rep. 1870, p. 233; 1871, p. 294; 1872, p. 
Rear ley5,t. 274; 1874, p. 2935 1875, p. 2920) 
of the general government. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 252-278.) 
PERKINS, F. B. How to manage town libraries successfully. (Pub. libs. 1876, 
pp. 419-430.) ; 

Young men’s mercantile. (Pub. lbs. 1276, pp. 378-385.) : 
Public. (An. rep. 1876, pp. exxili-cxxxix.) 
Pablic libraries of a hundred years ago. (An, rep. 1876, p. cxxxi.) 
Public libraries of ten principal cities: G. L SMITH, Baltimore; F. B. PerKINs, 
Boston; S. B. Noyrs, Brooklyn, Artnur Mazyck, Charleston ; W. FE. Poon, 
Chicago; W. H. VENABLE, Cincinnati; O. C. GARDINER, New York; Luoyp P. 
SkurH, Philadelphia ; JouN J. BAILEY, St. Louis; A. E. WHITAKER, San Fran- 
cisco. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 837-1009.) 
Quincy, J. P. Free libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 389-402.) 
San Francisco. (An. rep. 1875, p. 40.) 
Scientific. GinL, THropore N. Scientific libraries in the United States, 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 123-217. ) 
Scupper, H. E. Public libraries a hundred years ago. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 
1-37.) 
SPOFFORD, A. R. Binding and preservation of beoks. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 
673-678.) 


Works of reference for libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 685-710.) 
Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 541-542; 1871, pp. 668-677; 1872, pp. 
820-887 ; 1873, pp. 729-763; 1874, pp. 753-793; 1875, pp. 797-823 ; 13876, pp. a 77-779 ; 
1877, pp. 583-535 5 1878, pp. 599-600; 1879, pp. 618-619; 1880, pp. 738-741; 1881, pp. 
688-671; 1852-83, pp. 694-699 ; 1883-84, pp. 724-737 ; 1834-85, pp. 691-782; 1385-85, 
» 716-719.) 

ae Statistics of public libraries in the United States. pp. 98. (From An. rep. 
1684-85.) (Misc. pubs. 1886.) 

Theological. SumMNER, J. S., and ‘A Librarian.” Theological libraries in 
the United States. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 127-160.) 

Warren, 8. B., and Ctarx, 8. N. Free town libraries, (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 
445-459.) 


Reports and statistics. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 745-836.) 

Winsor, JUSTIN. Library memoranda. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 711-714.) 

Libraries and education. (An. we 1874, p. Lxxxix.) © 

Libraries as related to schools ROBIN son, 0. H. College library administration. 
(Pab. libs. 1876, pp. 503-525. ) 

Warren, 8S. R. School and asylum libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 38-59.) 

WARREN, S. R., and Crankx,8.N. College libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 60- 


126.) 

Wrxsor, JusTIN. College librarics as aids to instruction. pp. 27, (Cire. 
inf, 1, 1880.) 

Library bibliography. Sporrorp, A. R. Library bibliography. (Pub. libs. 1876, 
pp. 733-744, ) . 

Library buildings and apparatus. PooLre, WiLLiau F. Construction of library 
buildings. pp. 26. (Cire. inf. 1, 1881. 

————- WINSOR, JUSTIN Library buildings. (Pub. libs, 1876, pp. 465-476.) 
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Library catalogues, reports, ete, Dewy, Metvin. American library associa- 
tion catalog. (Spec. rep. N. . exp. 1884-85, pp. 660-655. ) 

Library cataloguing and indexing. Catalogues and eataloguing. I. DEWEY, 
Mrgvin; Il. Noves,&.B.; Ill Scuwartz,JacoB; IV. Baitny, Joun J. (Pub. 
libs, 1876, pp. 623-662.) 

Curtrmr,C.A. Library catalogues [How to make], (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. &26- 


622. 
ae Rules for a printed dictionary catalogue. (Pub. libs, 1876, pt. IL.) 
Ropinson, O.H. Indexing and cataloguing miscellanecus literature, (Pub. 
Jibs, 1876, pp. 663-672. ) 

—— Titles of books. (Pub libs. 1836, pp. 715-726.) 

Library formation and management. PcoLE, WILLIAM F, Organization and 
management of public libraries. (Pub. libs, 1876, pp. 476-504. ) 

Srorrorp, A. R. Periodical literature and society publications. (Pub. libs. 

1876, pp. 679-685. ) 

WARREN, 8. R., and CLARK, S.N., editors. Public libraries in the United States 
of America, their history, condition, and management. PartI. (Spec. rep. 1876.) 

Library of Congress. Srorrorp, A. R. Library of congress, or national library. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 253-261. ) 

Literary aud scientific habits of thought. Brorumr Azarias. (Spec. rep. N. O. oxp. 
1884-85, pp. 694-711.) 

Litigation in school matters. (An. rep. 1880, p. celvii.) 

Long, D. A. Howshaliwe Americanize and christianize the incoming fide? (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 792-796. ) 

Loring, George B. American education. (Cire. iff. 2, 1879, p. 149.) 

Louisiana, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 150-152; 1871, pp. 192-201; 1872, pp. 
132-137 ; 1873, pp. 1384-143; 1374, pp. 146-154; 1875, pp. 150-157; 1876, pp, 145-152 ; 
1877, pp. 82-86; 1878, pp. 87-90; 1879, pp. 84-88; 1830, pp. 116-123 ; 1881, pp. 86-90; 
1882-83, pp. 90-93 ; 1883-84, pp. 104-110 ; 1884-85, pp. 101-106.) 

Lovett, J. A. B. National aid to education [followed by discussion]. (Cire. inf. 
2, 1286, pp. 106-113.) 

Luckey, Geo. J. Plan for publishing school statistics [discussion]. (Cire. inf. 1, 
e747. 13.) 

Supplementary reading. (Circ. inf, 4, 1884, p. 166.) 

Lyons, C.J. Education in Hawaiian Islands. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 567-571.) 

McDonogh Institute. (Au. rep. 1873, p.161; 1875, p.180; 1877, p.100; 1878, p. 103; 
1881, p.103; 1882-83, p.106; 1883-84, p-125; 1884-85, p.122.) See also Industrial 
education, Maryland. 

McFarland, H.H. Libraries of the American seamen’s friend society. (Pub. libs. 
1876, p, 276.) 

McHenry, D. C. Secondary education in Ontario; an explanation of the leading 
features of its high school system. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 423-433.) 

McKinnon, Donald J. Uniform promotion examinations in the public schools of 
Ontario. (Spec. rep, N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 388-391.) 

McMillan, Andrew, Uniformity of school statistics. (Circ. inf. 3, 1881, p. 17.) 

Maine, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 153-155 5 1871, pp. 202-209 ; 1872, pp. 138-148 ; 
1873, pp. 144-150 ; 1874, pp. 155-166; 1875, pp. 158-169; 1876, pp. 153-163 ; 1877, pp. 
87-94; 1878, pp. 91-96 ; 1879, pp. 69-94; 1880, pp. 124-182 ; 1881, pp. 91-96 ; 1882-83, 
pp. 94-99; 1883-84, pp. 111-117 ; 1884-85, pp. 107-114.) 

Malta, Education in. (An. rep. 1880, p. ccxx.) 

Malta and Gozo (British colony), Education in. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cexxxiv.) 

Mann, Horace. Inadequacy of existing schools to the support ef a republican gov- 
ernment (based on statistics of illiteracy in censusof 13840). (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 
69). 837.) 

Remarks at dedication of Bridgewater state normal school house, Aug., 
1846. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 692-696. ) 

Mansfield, Haward D. Relation between crime and education. (An. rep, 1872, pp. 
580-595.) 

Relation between education and pauperism. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 596-602.) 

Pisaiold, D.G. Morals and manners at school. (Spec. rep. N. 0. exp. 1884-85, pp. 
375-376. ) | . 

Manual labor schools. See Manual training. See also Industrial education. 

Manual training. Iviinois. (An. rep. 1880, p. 76; 1484-85, p. 66.) 

MARYLAND. Manuallabor school. (An. rep. 1872, p. 152.) 

Manual training schools. (An.rep. 1831, p. clxxviii.) 

Marble, A. P. Publicinstruction in industrial pursuits. (Circ. inf, 4, 1884, p. 126.) 

March, Francis A. Historical sketch of the movement for spelling reform. pp. 36. 
(Cicevint. 7220.) 

Study of Anglo-Saxon. (An. rep, 1876, pp. 475-479.) 
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Marenholtz-Btlow. Philosophy and methods of the kindergarten. (Cire. inf. July, 
1872, pp. 15-51.) 

Marling, Alexander. Memorandum respecting simultaneous and uniform examina- 
tions under regulations of education department, for the province of Ontario, Can- 
ada. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp.. 782-791.) | 

Martin, Wm. A. P. Education in China. pp. 28. (Cire. inf. 1, 1877.) 

Maryland, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 156-164; 1871, pp. 210-212; 1872, pp. 
149-155 ; 1873, pp. 151-165; 1874, pp. 167-179; 1875, pp. 170-182; 1876, pp. 164- 
177 ; 1877, pp. 95-103; 1878, pp. 97-103 ; 1879, pp. 95-101 ; 1880, pp. 132-139; 1881, 
pp. 97-103; 1882-83, pp. 100-107; 1&83-84, pp. 118-126; 1884-85, pp. 115-123.) 

Massachusetts. DICKINSON, J. W. Public school system. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-8, pp. 341-346. ) 

Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 165-184; 1871, pp. 213-236; 1872, pp. 156- 
183; 1873, pp. 166-191; 1874, pp. 180-202; 1875, pp. 183-206; 1876, pp. 178-198; 
1877, pp. 104-120; 1878, pp. 104-119; 1879, pp. 102-116; 1880, pp. 140-157; 1831, pp. 
104-120 ; 1882-83, pp. 108-124; 1883-84, pp. 127-142; 1884-85, pp. 124-139.) 

Masson, Octavie. Introduction to ‘“ History of a kindergarten.” (Cire. inf. July, 
1872, pp. 55-61.) 

Maternal schools in France. pp. 14. (Cire. inf. 4, 1882.) 

Mathews, Wm. Sec Perkins, F. B. and. 

Mayo, A. D. A southern graded school. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1834-85, pp. 415-422.) 

Building for the children of the South. pp. 16. (Mise. pubs. 1884.) 

Mazyck, Arthur. Libraries in Charleston and in the southern states. (Pub. libs. 
1876, p. 882.) ' 

Medical education. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p.82; 1875, p.13; 1876, p.11; 1877, 
p-3; 1878,-p. 9; 1879, p.8; 1880, p.10; 1831, p.8; 188-83, p.9; 18e4—sam page 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1879, p. 12; 1860, p.16; 1881, p.12; 1882-83, p.13; 1883- 

84, p. 15; 1884-85, p. 16.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1872, p.25; 1874, p.31; 1875, p.36; 1876, p. 32; 1877, 

p- 19; 1878, p. 20; 1879, p.19; 1880, p. 25; 1681, p. 18; 1882-83, p. 205 1es3=340gme 

23; 1884-85, p. 23.) 

CoLoRApo. (An. rep. 1881, p. 23 ; 1882-83, p.26; 1883-84, p. 31; 1884-85, p. 


30.) 


CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 49; 1875, p.57; 1876, p. 51; 1877, p.29; 1878, 
p- 315; 1879, p.30; 1880, p.43; 1881, p.30; 1882-83, p. 34; 1883-84, p.40; 1884-85, p. 
40 


Davis, N.S. Contributions to the history of medical education and medical 
institutions in the United States of America, 1776-1876. pp.60. (Spec. rep. 1877.) 
DIsTrRiIcT oF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 393; 1873, p. 440; 1874, p. 478 ; 1875, 
p. 492; 1876, p. 444; 1877, p. 282; 1878, p. 277; 1879, p. 274; 1880, p. 36a. eileeiaaae 
288 ; 1882-83, p. 290; 1843-84, p. 296; 1884-85, p. 297.) 

FLoripA. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 52; 1884-85,. p. 49.) ; 
GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1874, p.76; 1875, p.77; 1876, p.73; 1877, p.42; 1878, p. 47; 
1879, p. 44; 1880, p.64; 1881, p.46; 1882-83, p.48; 1883-84, p.58 ; 1884-85, p. 55.) 
ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 89; 1874, p. 93; 1875, p. 92; 1876, p. Gey ley 7a. 
50; 1878, p. 56; 1879, p.53; 1880, p.74; 1881, p. 53; 1882-83, p.57; 1883-84, p. 67 ; 
1884-85, p. 65.) 

INDIANA. (An.rep. 1874, p.108; 1875, p. 109; 1876, p.105; 1877, p.58; 1878, p. 
66; 1879, p.61; 1880, p. 84; 1881, p.62; 1882-83, p. 67; 1883-84, p. 79; 1884-85, p. 
75.) 


Iowa. (An. rep. 1874, p.119; 1875, p. 122; 1876, p.118; 1877, p. 67; 1878, p. 71; 

1879, p.68; 1880, p.95; 1881, p.72; 1882-83, p.76; 1883-84, p.87; 1884-85, p. 84.) 

KANSAS. (An. rep. 1881, p. 79; 1882-83, p. 82; 1883-84, p.95; 1834-85, p. 92.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1874, p. 140; 1275, p. 146; 1876, p. 140; 1877, p.79; 1878, 

p. 853 1879,p. 82; 1880, p. 114; 1881, p. 85; 1482-83, p. 88; 1883-84, p. 102; 1884- 

SD, p, do. 

een (An. rep. 1874, p. 153; 1875, p. 156; 1876, p. 151; 1877, p. 86; 1878, 

p. 90; 1879, p. 88; 1880, p. 122; 1881, p. 90; 1883-84, p. 109; 1884-85, p. 105.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 165; 1875, p. 166; 1876, p. 162; 1877, p.92; 1878, p. 

95; 1879, p. 93; L830, p. 180; 18381, p. 95; 1882-83, p. 98; 1883-84, p. 116; 1884-85, 
eh. ) 

2 MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1874, p. 176; 1875, p. 179; 1876, p. 175; 1877, p. 99; 

1878; p. 192; 1879, p. 99; 1880, p. 138; 1881, p. 102; 1882-83, p. 105; 1883-84, p. 

124 ; 1884-85, p. 121.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1874, p. 194; 1875, p. 199; 1876, p. 193; 1877, p. 

114; 1878, p. 115; 1879, p. 113; 1880, p. 152; 1881, p. 115; 1882-33, p. 119; 1883-84, 

p. 138; 1884-85, p. 136.) 

Medical colleges in the United States. pp. 3. (Misc. pubs. 1881.) 

Medical instruction. (An. rep. 1881, ». clxxxvili.) 
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Medical education. MicnicaAn. (An. rep. 1874, p. 215; 1875, p.218; 1876, p. 207; 
1877, p. 126; 1878, p. 126; 1879, p. 124; LB807 petob. 182], p. 18: 1882- 83, p. 130: 
1883-84, pe 149; 1884-85, [- 145, ) 

MINNESOTA. (An rep. 1873, p. 199; 1878, p. 1383; 1881, p. 136; 1882-83, p. 138; 

1883-84, p. 154; 1884-85, p. 152.) 

Mrssissrvrt. (An. rep. 1878, p. 139; 1879, p. 135; 1880,-p. 152.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1874, p. 243 leva cole ” 4876, p. 2373; 1877, p. 150; 

1878, p. 146; 1879, p. 143; 1880, p. 191; ” 1881, p. 148; 1882-83, p. 149 ; 1883-84, p. 

168; 1884-85, p. 164.) 

” NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1881, p. 154; 1882-83, p. 156; 18€3-84, p. 174; 1884-85, 
Het 

= Sow HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 272; 1875, p. 272; 1876, p. 259; 1877, p. 

164; 1878, p. 162 ;.1879, p. 156; 1880, p. 209; 1881, p. 163; 1382-83, ie 165; 1883-84, 

De 182; 1824-85, p. 180.) 

New York. (An. rep. 1874, p. 3075; 1875, p. 307; 1876, p. 287; 1877, p. 182; 

1878, p. 180 ; oe p. 175; 1880, p. "23 0; 1831, Pp. 184; 5 1862-83, p. 185; 1883-34, p. 201; 

1884-85, p. 202. 


Wate of New York legislature respecting medical oxaminations. (An. 
rep. 1872, p. liii.) 
NortTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 193; 1878, p. 189; 1879, p. 184; 1680, p. 
242; 1881, p. 197; 1882-83, p. 196; 1833-84, p. 210 ; 1334-85, p. ay) 
OnTO. (An. rep 1873, p. 326; 1874, p. 342 5 1875 , p. 340; 1876, p. 318; 1877, 

. 204; 1878, p. 197 ; 1879, D. poly, 1880, p. 254 ; 1831, Dy 207; : 1882-33, p. Z0B: 1883-84, 
p- 219: 1884-85, p. 220.) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1874, p. 353; 1875, p. 350; 1876, Bue 8275 1877, p. 211; 1878, 
p- 203; 1879, p.197; 1830, p. 263 ; 1881, p. 213; 1883-83, p. 215; 1883-84, p. 2203 1884— 
85, 296, ) 
Be) a (An. rep. 1872, p. 297; 1873, p. 346; 1874, p. 369; 1875, p. eal 
1876, p. 344; 1877, p. 220; 1878, p. 211; 1879, p. 206 ; ; 1880, p. 276; 1881, ». 2235; 1882- 
83, p. 226; 188 3-84, p. 238; 1884-85, p. 236.) 
Recognized medical colleges i in the United States. pp. 4. (Misc. pubs. 1881. ) 
SouTH Canouina. (An. rep. 1874, p. 3945 1875, p. 392; 1876, p. 367; 1877, y 
P26 1876, p. 225; 1879, p. 221; 1830, p. 296 ; 1861, p. 239; 1882-£3, p. 239 ; ’ 1es3e4, 
Dp. 253 ; 1384-85, p. 251.) 
TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 404; 1875, p.403; 1876, p. 379; 1877, p. 242; 
1878, p. 231; 1879, p. 228; 1880, p. 305; 1881, p. 244, 1883-83, p. 245; 1883-84) p. 259; 
1884-85, p. 257, ) 
TEXAS. (An. rep. 1874, p.414; 1875, p. 412; 1876, p. 389; 1877, p.247; 1878, 
ie 236; 1879, p. 234; 1880, p. 314; 1881, p. 250 ; . 1882-83, p. ee 1883-84, p. 265 1884- 
262. 

lal Dee J.M. Contributions to the annals of medical progress and medical 
education in the United States before and during the war ofindependence. pp. 
118. (Spec. rep. 1874.) 
VERMONT. (An. rep. 1873, p. 389; 1874, p. 421; 1875, p. 418; 1876, p.397; 1877, 
p. 421; 1878, p. 242; 1879, p. 240 ; 1830, p. 3215 1881, Ds 254s 1832-83, p. 257; 1983-84 
i 270; 1834-85, p. 267.) 
VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 435; 1875, p. 434; 1876, p. 406; 1877, p. 260; 1878, 
p. 248; 1879, p. 248; 1880, p. 331; 1831, p. 261; 1892-83, p- 263; 1883-84, Ds 275: 
18R4-85, p. 274.) 
WARREN, CHARLES. Medical education in the United States. (An. rep. 1870, 
pp. 384-396.) 
Review of progress in medical education. (An. rep. 1882-83, pp. elxv- 


CIXExix.) 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 315. 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An.rep.1879, p.254; 1880, p.339; 1881, p. 267; 1882-83, 

p- 267; 1883-84, p. 280; 1884-85, p. 279.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 234.) 

Medical libraries. See Libraries, Medical. 

Medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. Statisticaltables, Institutions for jueeenion 
in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 522-525 ; 1871, pp. 664-667 ; 1872, pp. 816-819; 1873, pp. 704-711; 
1374, pp. 7: 5-733 ; 1875, pp. 772-779; 1876, pp. 752-759 ; 1877, pp. 558 566 5 1878, pp 
572-581 ; le79, pp. 588598 ; 1850, pp. 706-717 ; ; 1881, pp. 636- 648 ; 1882-83, pp. 660-672 
1883~- R4, pp. 600- aoe 1884- 85, pp. 654-067 ; 1885-26, pp. 548-560. 

Medicine, State laws regulating the practice of, by states. (An. rep. 1855-©6, po. 
61-569 

Mexico, Education in. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 545-546; 1873, p. clxxi; 1874, p. exlv; 
iovopeeekrin: 1877, p. clxxiti; 1883-84, p. cclii.) 

Michigan, Education in. (An.rep. 1870, pp. 185-193; 1871, pp. 237-243 5 1872, pp. 
184-188 ; 1873, pp. 192-201; 1874, pp. 203-218 ; 1875, pp. 207-220 ; 1876, on 199-210; 
1877, pp. 121- 1 Oy ls78, pp. 120-128 ; 1879, np. 117-126 ; 1880, pp. 152-169 ; 1831, pp. 
121-131; 188: 2-83, pp. 125-134 ; 1883-84, pp. 143-150 ; 1884-35, pp. 140-147.) 
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Military academy, United States. See Military education. 

Military education. Military training. (An.rep. 1885-86, p. 607.) 

ORTON, EDWARD. Report on the military system in State colleges. (Cire. inf. 

Orie, wy. lea) 

Statistical tables. United States Military and Naval academies, admission ex- 
amination. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 558-559 ; 1871, pp. 636-637 ; 1872, p. 761 ; 1873, p. 728 ; 
1874, p. 733; 1875, pp. 780-731; 1876, pp. 760-761; 1877, p. 567; 1878, pp. 582-583 ; 
1879, p. 599; 1880, pp. 718-719; 1881, p. 649; 1852-83, p. 673; 1883-84, pp. 704-705 ; 
1834-85, pp. 666-669; 1885-86, pp. 609-611.) 

Willer manuallabor school[Crozet, Va.]. (An.rep. 1878, p. 249; 1879, p. 248; 1880, 
p. 332; 1831, p. 262; 1882-83, p. 263; 1883-84, p. 267; 1884-85, p. 275.; 1885-86, pp. 
175, 602.) 

Minifie, William. Ixtracts from lectures on industrial art, Maryland institute, 
1852-54. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 424.) 

Minnesota, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 194-199; 1871, pp. 244-255; 1872, pp. 
189-194; 1873, pp. 202-210; 1874, pp. 219-227; 1875, pp. 221-231; 1876, pp. 211-220; 
1877, pp. 130-137 ; 1878, pp. 129-134; 1879, pp. 127-131; 1480, pp. 170-177; 1881, pp. 
132-137; 1882-83, pp. 135-139; 1883-84, pp. 151-156; 1884-85, pp. 148-153.) 

Mississippi, Educationin. (An rep. 1870, pp. 200-201; 1871, pp. 256-259; 1872, pp. 
195-202 ; 1873, pp. 211-219; 1874, pp. 228-234 5 1875, pp. .232-239; 1876, pp. 221-227; 
1877, pp. 138-142; 1878, pp. 135-139 ; 1879, pp. 132-135; 1880, pp. 178-183 ; 1881, pp. 
138-142 , 1882-83, pp. 140-144; 1883-84, pp. 157-161; 1884-25, pp. 154-157.) 

Missouri, Educationin. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 201-211; 1871, pp. 260-269; 1872, pp. 
203-213 ; 1873, pp. 220-232; 1874, pp. 235-249 , 1875, pp, 240-254; 1876, pp. 298-239 : 
1877, pp. 143-152; 1878, pp. 140-148 ; 1879, pp. 136-144; 1880, pp. 184-193; 1881, pp. 
143-150 5 1882-83, pp. 145-151; 1883-84, py. 162-169; 1884-85, pp. 158-166. ) 

Miocdel schools (country). Tituey, I. I. Model school system of the province of 
Ontario, Canada. (Spec. rep, N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 407-411.) 

Modern growth of cities and the education demanded by it. Harris, WILLIAM T. 
(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 712-719.) 

Montana, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 323-325; 1872, p. 375; 1873, pp. 453-454 ; 
1874, pp. 489-490; 1875, pp. 497-499; 1876, pp. 452-455; 1877, pp. 287-288; 1878, pp. 
284-286 5 1879, pp. 231-282 ; 1880, pp. 376-379 ; 1821, pp. 296-298 ; 1882-83, pp. 298-300; 
1883-84, pp. 302-303; 1884-85, pp. 303-305.) 

Moral and religious education. Harris, W1LLIAM T. Moral education in the 
common schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 883-894.) 

Instruction in morals, (An. rep. 1880, p. xxxv.) 

LONG, D. A. How shall we Americanize and christianize the incoming tide? 

(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 792-796.) 

MANSFIELD, D. L. Morals and manners atschool. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884- 

85, pp. 375-376.) 

WELLS, J. E. Religious and moral training in the schools of Ontario, Canada. 
(Spec, rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 377-384.) 

Morals and civics, Instruction in morals and civil government. pp. 4. (Misc. 
pubs. 1882.) 

Mount Holyoke seminary. Nutrinc, Many O. Uistorical sketch of Mount Hol- 
yoke seminary. Edited by F. B. HouGH. pp. 24. (Spec. rep. 1876.) 

Mundella, A. J. Letter on American school system. (An. rep. 1870, p. 30.) 

Murray, David. Education in Japan. (Cire. inform. 2, 1875, p. 19.) 

Museums, Art. Frieze, H. S. Art museums and their connections with public 
libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 434-444.) 

Iiuseums, Educational. Earon, JOHN. Museums illustrative of education. (Circ. 
Ifo, Leal, p. 56.) 

Museums, Natural History. ILLiInois. (An, rep. 1873, p. 92; 1874, p. 95.) 

SHUFELDT, R. W. Outlinesfora museumofanatomy. pp.65, (Spec. 


rep. 1835.) 

te etn Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 832-893; 1873, pp. 764-773; 1874, 
pp. 794-813 ; 1875, pp. 884-903 ; 1876, pp. 780-805.) 

Music, Study of. CoLtorapo. (An. rep. 1881, p. 24; 1882-83, p. 26; 1834-85, p. 
oil 

CUTTER, EPHRAIM. Relation of medicine to music, (Circ. inf. 1, 1886, p. 35.) 

— DistricT or CoLuMBIA. (Au. rep. 1879, p. 275; 1880, p. 366; 1831, p. 290; 
1882-83, p. 292; 1883-84, p. 297.) 

—-—— InLinois. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 69; 1884-85, p. 65.) 

List of lay singing societies and conductors. (Cire. inf. 1, 1886, p. 74.) 

NeW HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 249.) : 

NEw HAVEN. JEPSON, B. Study of music in New Haven. (Spee. rep. N. 0. 

exp. 1884-35, pp. 404-406. ) 

WARREN, CHARLES. Place of music among the esthetic arts defined, etc. 

(Cine. iii, 165 p27.) 
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Music, Study of, in public schvols. Classified statistics of instruction in vocal 
music, as reported by 243 cities and towns in the United States. (Circ. inf. 1, 1886, 
stay. wos 
ui ven JoHN. Education in music at home and abroad. (Circ.inf. 1, 1886, 
oak 
z oar, Hosta E. To what extent are special teachers of music nceessary ? 
(Giresimi. 1 ie, p. 31.) in . 
LANDON, CHARLES W. Necessity of music in the public schools. (Circe. inf. 
iicseep. 21.) a 
Sight-reading; what it is, and how attainable. (Circ. inf. 1, 1886, p. 


33. 

STEWART, N. Cor. Education of public school teachers in the art of singing. 

(Cire. int. 1, 1836, p. 23.) Pew 

TOURGEER, Epen F. Musical cducation in the common schools. (An. rep. 

1871, pp. 536-537.) 

VEAZIE, GEORGE A., J’. Why vocal music should be required by the State as 
a part of public school instruction. (Cire. inf. 1, 1886, p. 26.) 

Myers, J. Pred. IJducational methods inGermany. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 507-510.) 

Industrial training for girls, with practical lessons in household-economics, as 
taught in Germany. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 505-508. ) 

Myopia. Buri, C. J., and others. Causes of increasing near-sightedness among 
school children. (Report.) (Rep. N. O. exp. 1854-85, pp. 636-641. ) 

Alleged increase of near-sightedness among school children. (Report.) 
(Spec. rep. N. O, exp. 1884-85, pp. 631-635.) 

Watai, Education in. (An. rep. 1880, p. ccxxix.) 

National aid to education. (An. rep. 1876, p. xil.) 

BiCKNELL, Tuos. W. Proposed legislation respecting. (Circ. inf. 4, 1884, p. 


106. 

Some practical suggestions relating to national aid to education. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 720-730.) 
Curry, J.L.M. National aid to cducation. (Cire. inf. 3, 1884, p. 89.) 
DICKINSON, JOHN W. National aid for the support of public schools. (Cire. 
inf. 4, 1884, p. 81.) 
HAwkIns, D.A. National aid to state common school education. (Cire. inf. 
2, 1882, p. 48.) ; 
Naywoop, AtticusG. If universal suffrage, then universal education. (Circ. 
imf, 3, 133, p. 43.) 
— LAWRENCE, WILLIAM. Constitutionality of national aid to education. (Circ. 
inf, 3, 1883, p. 54.) 
Lovett, J.A.B. National aid to education. (Followed by discussion.) (Circ. 
inf, 2, 1886, pp. 106-113.) 
NELSON, THEODORE. National aid to education. (Circ. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 114- 


120.) 


Norturop, B.G. New bill for national aid to education. (Cire. inf: 4, 1884, 
Ty LEY) : 

PATTERSON, J.W. National aid to education. (Cire. inf. 3, 1881, p. 68.) 
Rurrner, WM.H. Congress and the education of the people. (Cire. inf. 2, 
1880, p. 73.) 

SKINNER, HuspeRT M. National aid to education. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 120- 


122.) 
National goverpment and education. Governmental provision for education. 
(An, rep. 1884-85, p. x.) 
Wational interest in education, Historical development of, (An. rep. 1868, p. 41.) 
Natural history. BickMorE, ALBurT 8. Study of natural history in the public 
seiools, (Cire. int. 3, 1853, p. 9.) 
Study of. InLinois. (Summer schools.) (An. rep. 1875, p. 03.) 
Naval academy, United States. See Military education. 
Waval schcols. Cauironnis. Training-ship JAMESTOWN. (An. rep. 1875, p. 42.) 
Nebraska, Education is. (An. rep. 1870, p. 212; 1871, pp. 270-271; 1872, pp. 214-215 ; 
1873, pp. 233-241; 1874, pp. 250-260; 1875, pp. 290-202; 1876, pp. 240-247; 1877, 
pp. 153-156; 1873, pp. 149-153; 1879, pp. 145-148; 1880, pp. 194-199; 1831, pp. 
151-155 5 1882-83, pp. 152-157; 1883—S4, pp. 170-174; 1884-85, pp. 167-172.) 
Wecrology. 
Axbort, GormaM D. (An. rep. 1874, p. 199.) 
ABBOTT, JAcoB. (An. rep. 1879, p. 116.) 
ADAMS, JOHNS. (An. rep. 1876, p. 397.) 
ADAMS, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1877, fT. 52.) 
ADAMS, WILLIAM, (An. rep. 1880, p. 235.) 
AFZELIUS, ARViD AUGUST. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 
Agassiz, Louis J. R. (An. rep. 1873, p. 188.) 
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AKERMAN, Amos T. (An. rep. 1886; p. 65.) 
ALDEN, JOSEPH. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
ALLEN, FORDYCE A. (An. rep. 1880, p. 280.) 
ALLEN, GEORGE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 348.) 
ALLEN, HENDRICK. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
ALLEN, WILLIAM HENRY. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 230.) 
ANDERSON, F. E. (An. rep. 1880, p. 157.) 
ANDERSON, HENRY JAMES. (An. rep. 1875, p. 315.) 
ANGELK, Louis. (An. rep. 1874, p. 373.) 
Arpun, C.F. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
ARMSTRONG, JOUN W. (An. rep. 1878, p. 184.) 
ASHLEY, GEORGE H. (An. rep. 1877, p. 152.) 


BABBAGE, CHARLES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 

BABINET, JACQUES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 

Bacon, LEONARD. (An. rep. 1881, p. 33.) 

Barrp, THomas D. (An. rep. 1873, p. 165.) 

BALTZER, J. B. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 

BAR, WILHELM. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 

BARNES, SAMUEL C. (An. rep. 1873, p. 295.) 

Barrows, 8. D. (An. rep. 1878, p. 163 ) 

BARTLETT, Davip E. (An. rep. 1880, p. 44.) 

BARTON, JOHN G. (An. rep. 1877, p. 187.) 

BAUMANN, Dr. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

BEECHER, C. E. (An, rep. 1878, p. 124.) 

BELKNAP, LAuRA KE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 331.) 

BENEDICT, ERAstrus C. (An. rep. 1880, p. 234.) 

BENTLEY, RicwarpD. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561. ) 

BERNHARD (president of the school council, canton of Grisons, Switzerland). 
(An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 

Biecers, A. F. (An. rep, 1879, p. 247.) 

BinrorpD, J.H. (An. rep. 1&76, p. 40.) 

BrrcH, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1885-8, p. 721.) 

Bitte, D.F. (president of Roanoke college). (An. rep. 1876, p. 409.) 

BLACKIE, GEORGE STODDARD. (An.rep. 1881, p. 245.) 

BualR, J.G. (An. rep. 1878, p. 254.) 

BLANEY, JAMES V.Z. (An. rep. 1874, p. 96.) 

BLEDSOE, ALBERT T. (An. rep. 1877, p. 261.) 

Bootru, ALMEDA. (An.rep. 1875, p. 344.) 

BOUQUET, JEAN CLAUDE. (An. rep. 18&5-£6, p. 721.) 

Brace, J.P. (An. rep. 1872, p. 45.) 

BRADSHAW, HENRY. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 

BRECKENRIDGE, WILLIAM L. (An. rep. 1876, p. 142.) 

BRECKINRIDGE, R.J. (An. rep. 1872, p. 130.) 

BREWSTER, Martua M. (An. rep. 1875, p. 220.) 

BRIGGS, GEORGE W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 

BROCKENBROUGH, JOHN W. (An. rep. 1877, p. 261.) 

Brooks, C. (An. rep. 1872, p. 120.) 

Brooks, LEWIS. (An. rep. 1877, p. 186.) 

Brooks, WILLIAM HATHORNE. (An. rep. 1877, p. 118.) 

Brown, Amos. (Aun. rep. 1874, p. 314.) ci 

BRowN, DANIEL C. (An.rep. ‘Los3-nd pela, ) 

Brown, S. EMMONS. (An. rep. 1877, p. 188.) 

Brown, SAMUEL GILMAN. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 

BUCHNER, ERNEST. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

Buck, J. LLoyp. (An. rep. 1876, p. 428. ) 

BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM A. (An. rep. 1874, p. 53.) 

BULWER, HENRY LYTTON. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

BuRBANK, Levi S. (An. rep. 1880, p. 157.) 

BuRHAM, ‘CALVIN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 218.) 

Burt, DAVID. (An. rep. 1881, p. 137.) 

BUSHNELL, J.J. (An. rep. 1873, p. 423.) 

BUTLER, Noir. (An. rep. 188283, Weel! 

Burts, CATHARINE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 53.) 


Cainns, FREDERICK A. (An. rep. 1879, p. 179.) 
Camp, HeENry. (An. rep. 1880, p. 44.) 

CAPRON, SAMUEL W. (An. rep. 1872, p. 52.) 
CAROLSFELD, SCHNORR VON. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 
CARPENTER, 8. H. (An. rep. 1878, p. 264.) 
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CASWELL, ALEXIS. (An. rep. i 200.) 
CHAPIN, HENRY. (An rep. Rae a io 
CHAPIN, JOSHUA BICKNELL. (An. rep. 1881, p. 234.) 
CuaPMAN, WILLIAM B. (An. cep. 1874, p. 346. ) 
CHARLES XV (king of Sweden). (An. rep. 1872, p. 56-4.) 
CHASE, DANIEL. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
CHEEVER, HENRY S. (An. rep. 1877, p. 128.) 
CHESEBRO, CAROLINE. (An. rep, 1573, p. 295.) 
CHRISTOPULOS (minister of foreign affairs). (An. rep. 1872, p. 495.) 
Cuurcy, A.E. (An. rep. 1878, p. "184. ) 
CLARK, Henry JAMEs. (An, rep. 137 pes.) 
CLARK, JOSIAH. (An. rep. 1875, p. 118.) 
CLARK, WILLTAM B. (An. rep. 1873, p. 296.) 
CLARKE, ASHUR. (An.rep. 1874, p.178.) ° 
CLARKE, Epwakh HAMMOND. (An. Mon, lor (pet loay 
OLARKE, ORLANDO. (An. rep. 1876, p. 120.) 
CLEVELAND, WILLIAM C, (An. rep. 1873, p. 295.) 
CLIFFORD, JOHN H. (An. rep. 1876, p. 197.) 
Croup, H.W (At. rep. 1875, p. 110.) 
CoBLeian, IN ie (An. rep. 1875, p, 75.) 
CoLBURN, Mrs. Mary PortTER. (An. rep. 1880, p. 156.) 
Gorm 0.) (An. rep 1878, p. 183.) 
COLEMAN, A. L. (An rep. 1872, p. 346.) 
COLLINS, CHARLES, (An. rep. 1875, p. 404.) 
CoLTon, H. M. (An. rep 1872, p. 44.) 
CONANT, JOHN. (An. rep. 1877, p. 166.) 
CONANT, MARSHALL. (An. rep. 1878, p. 119.) 
COOPER, PETER. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 205.) 
COPELAND, HERBERT FE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 108.) 
CORNELL, EZRA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
_COTCHER, JENNIE. (An. rep. 1874, p ees) 
Oran I2Ay (An.rep. 1872, p.5 309, : 
CREERY, WILLIAM R. (An. rep. 1875, p. 182.) 
Crosby, ALPHEUS. (An. rep. 1874, p. 159.) 
CrosBy, ALPHEUS BENNING. (An, rep. 1877, p. 165.) 
CrossBy, DAVID. (An.rep. 1881. p. 163.) 
CrosBy, Dixiz. (An. rep. 1873, p. 468.) 
CRUTTENDEN, Davip H. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
CURREY, GEORGE. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
Curtis, A.J. (An. rep 1872, p. 187.) 
Curtius, GEorRGE. (An. rep. 1885-85, p. 721.) 
CUSHING, JAMES, Jr. (An. rep. 1873, p. 294.) 
CUTLER, CALVIN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 182.) 


Dat, WLADIMIR. (An. rep. 1872, p.564.) 
DAREMBERG, CHARLES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 
DaSCOMB, JAMES. (An. rep. 1880, p. 257.) 

DAVIES, CHARLES. (An. rep. 1876, p. 292.) 

Dr Koven, JAMES. (An. rep. 1879, p. 260.) 
DENIS, VON (techuologist and architect). Giaerep. 1372. 1); o089) 
DENTON, J. 8. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 14.) 
Dickson, 8. H. (An. rep. 1872, p. 299.) 

DIETSCH (professor of theology at Bonn). (An. rep. 1872, p. 62.) 
Dimmocy, W. R. (An. rep. 1878, p. a 

DIMAN, J. LEwis. (An. rep. 1881, p. 233). 
DIMOND, HE. W. (An. rep. 1876, p. 260.) 

Doak, SAMUELS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 379.) 

Doak, -W.8. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 246.) 
WopeC.s. (An. rep. 1872, p. 136.) 

Dop, WILnIAM A. (An. rep. 1873, p. 267.) 
DRAPER, HENRY. (Aun. rep. 1882-83, p. 190.) 
DRAPER, JOHN C. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
DRarer, JOHN W. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 189.) 
DUBACH, EMMA, (Aw. rep. 1873, p. 331.) 
DUNCAN, JAMES A. (An. rep. 1877, p. 261.) 
DuRaANT, Hexry. (An. rep. 1874, p. 37.) 
Durant, Henry Fowie. (An. rep. Hei, 7). 120.) 


EARLY, JOHN. (An. rep. 1873, p. 450.) 
EATON, Cyrus, (An. rep. 1874, p. 166.) 
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Eaton, GW. (An. rep. 1872, p. 255.) 
EDWARDS, Isaac. (An. rep. 1879, p. 179.) 
EISENLOHR, W. (An. rep. 1872, ). 563.) 1 
EMERSON, GEORGE B. (An. rep. 1881, p. 120.) 
ESTILL, Harry. (An. rep. 1880, p. 332.) 
EVANS, EVAN W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
Wye, PAu,” (An. rep. lonvep. 243.) 


Farr, JAMES W. (An. rep. 1875, p. 315.) 
FAVILLE, ORAN (An. rep. 1873, p. 113.) 
FELDNER, Epwarp. (An. rep. 1874, p. 218. 
FERGUSSON, JAMES. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 7% 
FEUERBACH, LUDWIG. (Au. rep. 1872, p.5 
FILLMORE, MILLARD. (An rep 1874, p. Sieg 
FINNEY, CoarLes G. (An. rep. 1875, p. 343. 
FIRCKS, VON. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 
FIscuer, HEINRICH. (An. rep. 1885-26, p. 7 
FISHER, SAMUEL WARE. (An. rep. 1874, p.3 
Hock, Grro,” (An. rep. 1892, pp. 564.) 
FOSTER, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1872, p. 103.) 
FOWLER, SPENCER F. (An. rep. 1875, p. 220.) 
FRASER, JOHN. (An. rep. 1878, p. &0.) 
FRASER, JOHN F.. (An. rep. 1872, p. 300.) 
FRIEDLANDER, Max. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 


GALLOWAY, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1872, p. 280.) 
GAMMELL, ALBERT A. (An. rep. 1872. p. 309.) 
GANSE, JONATHAN. (An. rep 1873, p. 350.) 
GARDNER, FRANCIS M. (An; rep. 1876, p. 107.) 
GAUTIER, THUEOPUILE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 

GAY, AUGUSTINE M. (An. rep. 1876, p. 197.) 
GERARD, JAMES W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 313 ) 
GERSTACKER, Friepricu. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
GEYER, FLODOARD. (An, rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

GIBBS, JONATHAN C, (An. rep. 1874, ps. 69.) 

GILES, JOHN. (An. rey. 1885-06, p. 720.) 
GOLDSTUCKER (Orientalist). “(Au. rep. 1872, p. 562. ) 
GORDON, JouHN B. (Aun. rep. 1880, p. 17.) 

GOULD, JOUN STANTON. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
GRILLPARZER, FRaNz. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
GRINNELL, Henry. (Au. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
GRUNDTVIG, NICOLAI f'REDERIK SEVERIN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
GUNN, FREDERICK W. (An. rep, 1881, p. 33.) 


PIACKELTON, JAMES H. (An. rep. 1877, p. 102.) 
HACKETT, HW. B. (An. rey. 1875, p. 204. ) 

HADLEY, JAMES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 45.) 
HALDEMAN, SAMUEL 8, (An. rep. 1880, p. 281.) 
io. owiIn.. (An. rep. 1877.) pales.) 

HAL, Natean K. (Au. rep. 1274, p. 313.) 
HamiItTton, W.J. (An. rep. 1872. p. 298.) 

Harris, Roberr. (An. rep. 1820, & 242.) 

Hart, JOHN S. (An. rep. 1877, p. 222.) 

Hartt, C.F. An. rep. 1878, p. 183.) 

Hatcn, Epwarp W. (Au. rep. 1874, p. 52.) 
HAuUCH, JOHANN CARSTEN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
HAUSCHILD, E. (Aug. rep. 1872, p. 563. 

HAVEN, Erastus O. (An. rep. 1251, p. 191.) 
HAVEN, JOSEPH. (An. rep. 1874, p. 95.) 

HAVEN, Mrs. M. E, (An. rep. 1578, p. 198.) 
HAaWwortH; J.M. (An. rep. 1884-8 5, p. 302.) 
HAZELTINE, LEONARD. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
HEALY, Tuomas F. (An. rep. 1873, p. 113.) 
HEMPEL, C.J. (Aun. rep. 1879, p. 209.) 

HENKLE, WM. Downs. (An. rep. 1831, p. 209.) 
HENRY, JOSEPH. (An. rep. 1878, p. a7.) 

Hertz, — (prof. of anat., Erlangen, Bavaria). (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 
HEssEL, J.F. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) : 
HILuarD, Gro. 8S. (An. rep. 1879, p. 115.) 
HINGENAU, OTTO VON. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
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Wisi, W2O. (An. rep, 1872, p. 191.) 
Hitcucock, Henry L. (An. rep. 1873, p. 330.) 
mJORT, PHrer. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 
HopGeE, Cuartes. (An. rep. 1878, p. 171.) 
Hopkins, ALBERT. (An. rep. 1872, p. 181.) 
Hopkins, JounO. (An. rep. 1877, p. 60.) 
Hopkins, MILTON B, (An. rep. 1874, p. 110.) 
HORNER, JOHN W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 218.) 
HLOUGH, FRANKLIN B. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 207.) 
Hlouemron, J. DUNBAR. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
HOVEY, EDMUND Otis. (An. rep. 1877, p. 690.) 
HOWARD, SOLOMON. (An. rep. 1873, p. 330.) 
HOWE, SAMUELG. (An. rep. 1875, p. 205.) 
Hupson, HENRY Norman. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
HUNDESHAGEN (prof. Univ. of Bonn). (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
Hiunter, W.H. (An. rep.-1872, p. 299.) 


JACKMAN, ALONZO. (An. rep. 1879, p. 240.) 
JACKSON, ABNER. (An. rep. 1874, p. dl.) 

JACKSON, HELEN TLUNT. (An. rep. 1835-86, p. 720.) 
JACKSON, Isaac W. (An. rep. 1877, p. 188.) 
JACKSON, J. B.S. (An. rep. 1879, p. 116.) 

| JAGER, Karu. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.> 

| JOCELYN, GEO. BERMI=S. (An. rep. 1877, p. 128.) 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL R. (An. rep. 1873, p. 296.) 
JOHNSON, WARREN. (An. rep. 1876, p. 163.) 
JOHNSON, WARREN. (An. rep. 1877, p. 93.) 
JORDAN, JULIAM. (An. rep. 1874, p. 218.) 

JUAREZ, BENITO (prest. Mex. répub.). (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 


KaAIseR, F. A. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
KAISER, LuDWIia. (An. xep. 1872, p. 562.) 
KALTSCHMIED, J.W. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
KamMPE, F, (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 

KEDZIE, WILLIAM K. (An. rep. 1880, p. 257.) 
KEELY, GEO. W. (An. rep. 1878, p. 96.) 
KEPLER, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1876, p. 177.) 
KINGSBURY, JOHN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 385.) 
KNIGHT, E. (An. rep. 1878, p. 163.) 

Koc (professor at Eisenbach). (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
Ko Kun-Hua. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 124.) 


LANGIER, A.E.T. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
LASAULE, VON. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
LEAVITT, JOSHUA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 295.) 

LEE, CHARLES A. (An. rep. 1872, p. 255.) 
LENOX, JONES. (An. rep. 1880, p. 234.) 

LEVER, CHARLES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 

Levy, M.A. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562. ) 

Lewis, TAYLER. (An. rep. 1877, p. 187.) 
LEYKANT, TH. (An. rep. 1872, p. 56i.) 

LIEBER, FRANCIS. (An. rep. 1872, p. 254.) 
Ligpic, Carn. (An, rep. 1372, p. 564.) 
LIPSCOMB, FRANCIS A. (An. rep. 1874, p.77.) 
LittLte, THomas H. (An. rep. 1275, p. 462.) 
LITTLEFIELD, JOSEPE, (An. rep. 1576, p. 153. ) 
LIVINGSTON, OPHELIA M. (An. rep. 1873, p. 295., 
Luioyp, Gro. W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 373.) 
LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. (An. rep, 1882-83, p. 123.) 
Lorp, Asa D. (An. rep. £875, p. 314. ) 

More, FA, (An.rep, 1872, p. 103.) 

LOVELL, Mary W. (An. rep. 1874, p. 53.) 
Lyncu, Mary ATKINS. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 21.) 


NICALLISTER, CHARLES. (An. rep. 1873, p. 301.) 
McCuixtock, W. (An. rep. 1872, p. 280. ) 
McCoy, CuHarues D. (An. rep. 1879, p. 249.) 
McGurFery, WILLIAM H. (An. rep. 1873, p. 495.) 
Macu, W. (An. rep. 1878, p. 231.) 

McILWAINE, CHARLES P, (An. rep. 1878, p. 321.) 
MCKEEN, Miss P. F. (An. rep. 1880, p. 156.) 
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MCNAUGHTON, JAMES. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
McCQUILLEN, JOHN H. (An. rep. 1879, p. 209.) 
Manon, D. i. (An. rep. 1872, p. 235.) 
MANSFIELD, Epwarp D. (An. rep. 1890, p. 257.) 
MARKEE, MARGARET. (An. rep. 1875, p. 371.) 
MARTIN, BENJAMIN NICHOLAS. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 207.) 
Mason, LOWELL. (An. rep. 1072, p. 223.) 
Mason, Ricuarp $. (Au. rep. 1874, p. 323.) 
Maurin, SOCRATES. (An. rep. 1872, p. 345.) 
Maury, MatrTHew F. (An. rep. 1873, p. 403.) 
MAZZINI, GUISEPPE. (An. rep. (872, p. 562.) 
MEISNER, HERMANN. (An. rep. 1873, p. 331.) 
MENDEZ, DON MANUEL. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
MERRICK, JOHN MUDGE. (An. rep. 1879, p. 116.) 
Merritt, Geo. C. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 123.) 
METCALF, HENDRICK. (An. rep. 1873, p. 205.) 
Mites, JAMES W. (An. rep. 1873, p. 393.) 
MILLER, JOHN. (An. rep. 1875, p. 371.) 
MILLIGAN, Rozert. (An. rep. 13874, p. 143.) 
MILLS, CALEB. (An. rep. 1879, p. 63.) 
MILLS, CyruUS TaGGART. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 25.) 
MITCHELL, W. A. (An. rep. 1872, p. 8.) 
MouL, H. von. (Au. rep. 1872, p. 56%.) 
MONROE, LEWIs B. (An. rep. 1079, p. £16.) 
SIONTAGUE, M. (An. rep. 1873, p. 422.) 
Moorn, JOHN G. (An. rep. 1872, p. 299.) 
MorGan, Joserm A. (An. rep. 1879, p. 101.) 
Morren, C. J. &. (An rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
Morris, JoUN. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
MUHLENBURG, WILLIAM A, (Au. rep. 1877, p. 183.) 
MULvER, N. A. von. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
MURCHISON, Roprrick. (An. rep. 1872, p. ere 
MussryY, WILLIAM H. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 211.) 


AIRNE, CHARLES Murray. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 1990.) 
assavu, C. W. (An. rep. 1878, p. 214.) 
NaTHUSIUS, PHILIPP. (An. rep, 1872, p. 463.) 
NAUMANN, M. E. A. (An. rep, 1872, p. 561.) 
Nicopemus, W. J. L. (An. rep. 1878, p. 264.) 
Nicouay, J. B. (An. rep. 1874, p. 445.) 
NIEDERBERGER (clergyman of Emmeten). (An. rep. 1872, p. 528.) 
NORMAN, J. E. J. (An. rep. 1873, p. 118.) 
Norris, JOHN A. (An. rep. 1877, p. 206.) 
NORTON, HENRY Brace. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
NotTr, BENJAMIN STANTON. (An. rep. 1874, p. 314.) 
NOYES, DANIEL JAMES. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
NOG CYRUS. (An, rep: leo; pall) 


OEWLER, VON (professor Tiibingen, Wiirtemberg). (An. rep. 1872, p. 062. 
OHM, MARTIN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

OLCOTT, THOMAS. (An. rep. 1876, p. 108.) 

OLIVER, HENRY KEMBLE. - (An. rep. 1835-36, p. 720.) 

ORTON, JAMES. (An. rep. 1877, p. 189.) 


ParisH, ArniuL. (An. rep. 1885-56, p. 720.) 

PARKER, JOEL. (An. rep. 1875, p. 205.) 

Parsons, FLtorsA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 373.) 

Parsons, H. B. (An. rep. 1879, p. 83.) 

PARSONS, THEOPHILUS. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 123.) 
BATTEN, DAVID. (An. rep. 197%, p. 1167) 

PATTISON, R. P. (An. rep. 1874, p. 166.) 

RAL, SILAS a. (An. op. 1273, p. 254) : 
PHASLER, EpmUND R. (An. rep. 1878, p. 162.) 

PreET, HaAnvEY PRINDLE. (An. rop. 1373, p. 295.) 

Peirce, BENJAMIN. (An. rep. 1880, p. 157.) 

PERVEIL, WILLIAM H. (An. rep. 1876, p. 177.) 

Prssier, CORISTIAN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 

PETERSEN, CHRISTIAN. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

Prarr, Hans. (Au. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 

Puewps, Mrs. ALMIRA LINCOLN. (4.1. rep. 1883-84, p. 126.) 
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PHILBRick, JOHN DuDLEY. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
PHILLIPS, GEORG (professor at Aigen, Austria). (An. rep. 1872, p. O63.) 
PIERCE, JOHN D,. (An. rep.'1882-83, p. 133.) 
PIRIE, WILLIAM ROBINSON. (An, tap. 1835-86, p. 721.) 
FPITCHLYNN, PETER P. (An. rep. 1881, p. 295.) 
Ponpb, ENocH. (Au. rep. 1882-33, p. 99, ) 
Post, SAMUEL A. L. F. (An. rep. 1873, p. 296.) 
: POTTER, CIPRIANI. (An. rep. 1872, p. 561.) 
| Porter, M. G@. (An. rep. 1878, p. 183.) 
PraTr, Davip JOHNSON. (An. rep. 1834-85, p. 207.) 
PRaTT, JOHN. (An. rep, 1882-83, p. 211.) 
PRESTON, ANN. (Au. rep. 1872 D 2) 
PROCTOR, JOHN ©. (An. rep. 1879, [Pelor.) 
Procror, WILLIAM. (An. rep. 1874; P3273.) 
FRuUGH, Lewis. (An. rep. 1880, p. 8b. } 
Pruiz, RoBpertT. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
- PRuyn, JOHN V. L. (An. rep. 1877, p. 189.) 
EuRDUE, JOUN. (An. rep. 1876, p. 107.) 
Purpy, J. K. (An. rep. 1873, p. 424.) 


QUACKENBOS, GEORGE Payne. (An. rep. 1831, p. 192.) 


RANDALL, GEORGE M. (An. rep. 1873, p. 432.) 
RANDALL, HENRY 8. (An. rep. 187¢, p. 292.) 
EANDALL, SAMUEL S. (An. rep. 1881, p. 191.) 
RANKE, LEOPOLD VON. (An. rep, 1885-86, p. 721.) 
RayYMonp, J. H. (An. rep. 1878, p. 184.) 

Rice, Nathan L. (An. rep. ere p. 81.) 
RICHARDS, Cyrus Smity. (Au. rep. 1885-86, p. 720.) 
RICHARDS, JOHN Smirn. (Au. rep. 1872, p. 298.) 
RIEDEL, ——. (An. rep.1872, p.563.) 

Riegs, Lottig A. (An. rep. 1874, p. 52.) 

RIVE, PICTET DE LA (zodlogist and paleontologist). (An. rep. (872) poate.) 
ROBERT, CHRISTOPHER RK (An rep. 1878, p. 185.) 
ROBERTS, GEORGE E. (An. rep 1884- 8D, p. One) 
Rogers, RoBERT BE. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 206.) 
ROGERS, WILLIAM B. (Au. rep. 1882-83, p. 124.) 
Rost, CHAUNCEY. ‘An. rep. 1877, p. 61 ) 
ROSELIUS, CHRISTIAN. (An, rep. 1573, p. 141.) 
ROSSHIRT, EUGENE. (An. rep, 1872, p. 563.) 
Rounps, NELSoN (An. rep. 1875, p. 466.) 

RuBiE, W. E. (An.rep, 1872, p 123.) 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM § (Au. rep. 1873, p. 190.) 


SANBORN, EDWIN DAVID. ({An.rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 

SANCHABER, FRANZ. (An. rep. 1872, p, 962.) 

SCHEM, ALEXANDER J. (An. rep. 1831, yp. 191.) 

SCHERMERHORN, J. W. (An rep, 1884-83, p. 208.) 

SCHINAGL, Maurus. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562. ) 

SCHLIEPHAKE, TH. (professor in eninieiey (An, tep. 1872, p. 561.) 
SCHMIDT, EDWARD Oscar. (An, cep. 188! 5-86, We fel.) 
SCHMUCKER, S.S. (An. rep. 7873, p. 351.5 
SCHREINER, Von. (An, rep. 1872, }». 562.) 

SCHWEIZER, F.L. A. (Au. rep. 3872, p. 562.) 

SeaRS, BARNAS. (An. rep. 1830, p. 332.) 

SEARS, GEORGE B. (An. rep. 1877, p. 173.) 

SEAVER, WILLIAM. (Au. rep. 1872, p. 181.) 

Séquin, Epouarp. (An. rep. 1680, p. 235.) 

SEIDL, EMIL. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 

SHAIRP, JOHN CAMPBELL. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
SUEFFIELD, JOSEPH EARLE. (An. rep. 1882-83, Dp. 30.) 
SHEPARD, CHARLES UPHAM. (Aa. rep. 1885-86, a (205) 
SHIPHERD, ESTHER R. (An. rep. 1880, p. 256.) 
SHOEMAKER, JacoB W. (An. rep. 1830, D col.) 
SUROPSHIRE, W. Ff. (An. rep. 1880, p. 307.) 

SIBLEY, JOHN LANGDON. (Aun. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
SIEBOLD, CaRL. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 

SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN, (An. rep. 1855-86, p. 721.) 
SLADE, Mrs. M. B.C. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 124.) 
SMEDES, ALBERT. (An. rep. 1877, Pe 193.) 
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SMITH, ASA DopGE. (An. rep. 1877, p. 165.) 
SMITH, HinRY. (An. rep. 1878, p. 199.) 
SMITH, HENRY BOYNTON. (An. rep. 1877, p. 186.) 
Smiru, NATHAN R. (An. rep. 1877, p. 102.) 
Smirn, O. L. (An. rep, 1878, p. 48.) . ; 
SMITH, RicuaRD SOMERS. (An. rep. 1877, p. 102.) 
SMITu, W. (An. rep. 1878, p. 214.) 
SNELL, FE. §. (An. rep. 1876, p. 198.) 
SOLBRIG, ADOLF. (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) 
SoucHAY, ik, F. (An. nep. le72, p. 503.) 
SOULE, GIDEON. (An. rep. 1879, p. 157. 
SPARROW, WILLIAM. (An. rep. 1874, p. 436.) 
SPAULDING, JACOB S. - (An. rep. 1880, p. 322.) 
SPURZHEIM, KARL. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 
STEINMULLER, CHARLES Louis. (An. rep. 1878, p. 351.) 
STETSON, CHARLES B. (An. rep. 1878, p. 118.) 
STEVENS, HENRY (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
STILES, E. A. (An. rep. 1875, p. 285.) 
STOLLE, FERDINAND LupwWIiG. (An. rep. 1872, p. 564.) 
STURTEVANT, JOHN (merchant). (An. rep. 1832-83, p. 246.) 
SuPFLE, ©. (An. rep. 1872, v. 561.) 


TAPPAN, HENRY PHiuip. (An. rep.1881, p. 131.) 
TENNEY, SANBORN. (An..rep. 1877, p. 118.) 
THACHER, THomas A. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
THACKER, GEORGE. (An. rep. 1878, p. 73.) 
THAYER, SYLVANUS. (An. rep. 1872, p. 162.) 
THOMPSON, CHARLES O. (An. rep. 1884-85, p.77.) 
‘THOMPSON, EDWIN W. (An. rep. 1873, p. 111.) 
THOMPSON, HENRY W. (An. rep. 1872, p. 187.) 
THOMPSON, J.H An. rep. 1880, p. 97.) 
THORBECKE (famous Dutch statesman). (An. rep. 1872, p. 563.) a 
TIPPETT, BENJAMIN. (An.rep. 1876, p.177.) 
Titus, T.T. (An. rep. 1873, p. 294.) 
TOMPKINS, Epwarp. (An.rep. 1872, p. 29.) 
TORRICELLI, JOHN Baptist (An.rep, 1885-86, p. 721.) 
TORREY, JOHN. (An. rep. 1873, p, 294.) 

 ToTTEN, Siuas. (An. rep. 1873, p. 132.) 
TRENCH, RICHARD CHENEVIX. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
TRENDELENBURG, A. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562.) 
TRUESDEL, ZELOTES. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 134.) 
TULLOCH, JOHN. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 721.) 
TURGENJEW, NicoLal. (An.rep. 1672, p. 561.) 
TURNEY, EpMUND. (An. rep. 1872, p. 397.) 


Uruam, T.C. (An. rep. 1872, p. 146.) 


YALENTINE, THomas W. (An. rep. 1879, p. 179.) 

VANDERBILT, CORNELIUS. (An.rep 1877, p. 186.) 
VANDERVEER, JOHN. (Au.rep. 1878, p. 213.) 

VAN NOSTRAND, Jacoz. (An. rep. 1880, p. 235.) 

VAN PELT, PETER. (An. rep. 1873, p. 351.) { 


WyaLKen, JAMES. (An. rep.1&874, p. 200.) 
WALKER, VERSAL J. (An. rep. 1876, p. 219.) 
WARREN, JOSEPH. (An. rep. 1873, p. 163.) 
WARREN, JOSIAH. (An. rep. 1874, p. 199.) 
WASHBURN, Emory. (An. rep. 1877, p. 117.) 
Watson, JAMES C. (An. rep. 1880, p. 168.) 
WATSON, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1876, p. 381.) 
WENTWORTH, DANIEL 8. (An. rep. 1882-23, p. 59.) 
Weston, Davrp. (An. rep. 1874, p. 313.) 
Wrston, Epwarp. (An.rep. 1879, p. 94.) 
WHEELER, WILLIAM A. (An. rep. 1874, p. 199.) 
WHIPPLE, GEORGE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 293.) 
Wuirt, JaMESP. (An.rep. 1881, p.192.) . 
WHITE, SAMUEL H. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 60.) 
WHITTEMORE, Epwarp C. (An. rep. 1875, p. 96.) 
WiENBARG, LuDOLF. (An. rep. 1872, p. 562. 
WILD, GrorGe A, (Au. rep. 1881, p. 55.) 
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WILLIAMS, GEORGE PALMER. (An. rep. 1881, p. 131.) 
WILLIAMS, WILLIAM. (An. rep. 1877, p. 236.) 
WILLISTON, SAMUEL. (An. rep. 1874, p, 200.) 
Winus, Enocu C. (An. rep. 1879, p. 179.) 
Woop,G. B. (An. rep. 1879, p. 209. ) 
Woop, JAMES R. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 190.) 
Wooprurr, JAMES O. (An. rep. 1879, p. 179.) 
WoopyatTr, W.H. (An.rep. 1830, p. 177.) 
W OCLWORTH, SAMUEL B. (An. rep. 1880, p. 234.) 


YWaRDLEY, Henry A. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 36.) 


Negro. THORN, WILLIAM T. Some reflections on race in education, with special ref- 
erence to the negro problem. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 775-781.) 

Nelson, Theodore. Nationalaidtoeducation. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 114-120.) 

Netherlands, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 473-474; 1872, pp. 504-514; 1873, p. 
aii i875, p.cxxxii; 1876, p.cxci; 1877, p. clxvi; 1878, p.clxvili; 1879, p.exevir: 
1880, p. ecxxi; 1881, p. cclxvili; 1882-83, p. cexxxv; 1883-84, p. cexxvili; 1884-80, p. 
CONCH. ) 

PLUGGH, CuARLES H, Education in the Netherlands. (Cire. inf. 2, 1877, pp. 
25-36. ) 

Wevada, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 212-214; 1871, pp. 272-275; 1872, pp. 
216-217; 1873, pp. 242-246; 1874, pp. 261-264; 1875, pp. 263-265; L876, pp. 248-251; 
1877, pp. 157-159; 1878, pp. 154-157; 1879, pp. 149-151; 1880, pp. 200-203; 1881, pp. 
156-158; 1882-83, pp. 158-160; 1883-84, pp. 175-177; 1884-85, pp. 173-175. ) 

Newell, M. A. Chief obstacle to successful results in the schools. (Cire. inf. 3, 1883, 
ache) 

New England normal musical institute. Meeting at East Greenwich, R.I., July, 
Aug,, 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 471.) 

New Hampshire, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 215-220; 1871, pp. 276-282; 
1872, pp. 218-223; 1873, pp. 247-255; 1874, pp. 264-273; 1875, pp. 266-273; 1876, pp. 
252-260 5; 1877, pp. 160-166; 1878, pp. 158-164; 1879, pp. 152-157; 1880, pp. 204— 
209; 1881, pp. 159-164; 1882-83, pp. 161-166; 1883-84, pp. 178-183; 1884-85, pp. 
176-182. ) 

New Jersey, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 221-226; 1875, pp. 283-290; 1872, 
pp. 224-230; 1873, pp. 256-268 ; 1874, pp. 274-286; 1875, pp. 274-286; 1876, pp. 261- 
2713 1877, pp. 167-173; 1878, pp. 165-171; 1879, pp. 158-164; 1880, pp. 210-217; 
1881, pp. 165-171; 1882-3, pp. 167-173; 1833-84, pp. 184-190; 1884-85, pp. 183-190. ) 

Newman, Albert H. Theological education in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 502-519. ) 

Mew Mexico, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 326-328; 1871, pp. 331-382; 1872, 
p. 376; 1873, pp. 455-459 ; 1874, pp. 491-499 ; 1875, pp. 500-509; 1876, pp. 456-457 ; 
1877, pp. 289-290; 1878, pp. 2387-282; 1879, pp. 283-284; 1880, pp. 380-381; 1881, pp. 
299-300 ; 1882-83, p. 301; 1883-84, p. 304; 1884-85, pp. 306-307.) 

Wew Orleans, Exposition at. See Exhibitions, Industrial. 

New South Wales, Hducationin. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cclxvi; 1883-84, p. celxvi; 
1884-85, p. cccviii.) 

See also Australasia. 

Wew York, Educationin. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 227-247; 1871, pp. 291-312; 1872, pp. 
231-259 ; 1873, pp. 269-297 ; 1874, pp. 287-316 ; 1875, pp. 287-317; 1876, pp. 272- 
295; 1877, pp. 174-169; 18738, pp. 172-185; 1879, pp. 165-180; 1880, pp. 218-235; 
sea pp. 172-192; 1882-83, pp. 174-191; 1883-84, pp. 191-205; 1884-85, pp. 191- 
208. 


New York public libraries. GARDINER, O. C. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 918.) 

New Zealand, Education in. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. eclvii; 1883-84, p. clxvii; 1884- 
So) D-. CCCIX.) : 

See also Australasia. 

Noah, Jacob J. Hebrew education. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 359-370.) 

The press as an educator. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 553-570.) 

Won-attendance, absenteeism, and truancy. (An. rep. 1870, p.56.) 

Wormal and training schools. (An. rep. 1885-86, pp. 307-330. ) 

ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p.81; 1873, p.6; 1874, p.7; 1875, p.10; 1876, p.9; 

1877, p.6; 1878, p.7; 1879, p.7; 1880, p.8; 1881, p.6; 1882-83, p.6; 1883-84, p.7; 

1884-85, p.7.) - 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1873, p.17; 1874, p.12; 1875, p.18; 1876, p. 19; 1877, p. 

10; 1878, p. 12; 1879, p.10 1880, p.15; 1881, p. 10; 1882-83, p.11; 1883-84, p. 13; 

1884-85, p. 14.) 

CAMrORNIA. (An. rep. 1870, p.89; 1871, p. 83, 1872, p. 23; 1874, p. 24. 1875, 

p. 30; 1876, p. 28; 1877, p.17; 1878, p.18; 1879, p.16; 1880, p.23; 1881, p. 15; 1882- 

83, p. 175 1853-84, p. 21; 1834-85, p. 21.} 
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Normal and training schools. CoLoRapo. (An. rep. 1878, p. 24; 1879, p.23; 1880 
p. 32; 1881, p. 22; 1882-83, p.24; 1883-84, p. 30; 1884-85, p. 23.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1871, p.98; 1872, p.36; 1873, p.43; 1874, p.44; 1&75, 

p.51; 1876, p.47; 1877, p.27; 1878,/p.29; 1379, p. 288 “1830, p. al, Mesle = 

1882-83, p. 325 1833-84, p.38; 1384-85, p. 37.) 

Dakota. (An. rep. 1878, p. 271; 1879, p. 269; 18381, p. 283; 1882-33, p. 286; 

1883-84, p. 292; 1884-85, p. 291.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1870, p.105; 1872, p.53; 1873, p.56; 1874, p.57; 1875, 

p- 62; 1876,p.58; 1877, p. 33; 1878, p.35; 1879, p.35; Wes0, p: 403) Teer maa 

1882-83, p. 33; 1883-84, p. 49; 1884-85, p. 44.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 437; 1874, p.476; 1875, p. 489; 

1876, p. 442; 1877, p. 280; 1872, p. 275; 1379, p.273; 1830, p. 363; 1881, p. 285; 1882- 

83, p. 239; 1883-84, p. 295; 1884-85, p. 295.) ; 

FLORIDA. (An. rep. 1878, p.39; 1879, p.38; 1880, p.56; 1881, p.39; 1882-83, 

p.42; 1883-81, p. 50; 1824-85, p. 47.) 

FRANCE. French normal schools. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 317.) 

GuoRGIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 73; 1875, p.74; 1876, p.71; 1877, p.40; 1878, 

p.45; 1879, p.42; 1880, p.62; 1881, p. 44; 1882-83, p.46; 1883-84, p.55; 1881-85, 

p. 53.) : 

GERMANY. German normal schools and teachers’ seminaries. (An. rep. 
1885-86, p. 315. 

——— IpanHo. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 300.) 

ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1870, p.114; 1871, p.141; 1872, p.89; 1873, p.88; 1374, 

p.88; 1875, p. 86; 1876, p.83; 1877, p. 48; 1878, p.52; 1879, p. 49; 1830) page alos 

p-51; 1882-383, p. 54; 1833-84, p. 63; 1864-85, p. 62.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1871, p.154; 1872, p. 111; 1873, p. 102; 1874, p. 104; 1875, 

p. 104; 1876, p. 101; 1877, p.56; 1872, p. 63; 1879, p. 59; 1880, p. 82; 1881, p. 60; 

1882-83, p. 64; 1883-84, p. 75; 1884-85, p. 72.) , 

INDIAN TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1880, p. 295; 1882-83, p. 297.) 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 162, 168; 1873, p. 110; 1874, p. 116; 1875, p. 118; 1876, 

p. 114; 1877, p. 65; 1878, p. 70; 1879, p.66; 1880, p.92; 1881, p.G9; 1Sse=siia aa 

1883-84, p. 84; 1884-85, p. 81.) 

Kansas, (An. rep. 1870, p. 141; 1871, pp. 174,179; 1872, p. 121; 1873, p. 117; 

1874, p. 125; 1875, p. 131; 1876, p. 127; 1877, p. 71; 1878, p.77; 1879, p. ome tecd ae 

102; 1881, p.77; 1322-83, p.81; 1883-84, p.92; 1884-85, p. 89.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1873, p.127; 1874, p. 135; 1875, p. 142; 1876, p. 137; 1877, 

p.77; 1878, p.83; 1379, p.79; 1800, p. 111; 1881, p. 83; 1882-83, p. 86; 1883-84, p. 100; 

1884-85, p. 96.) 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 137; 1874, p. 149; 1875, p. 153; 1876, p. 149; 1877, 

p. 84; 1878, p. 88; 1879, p. 86; 1830, p. 120; 1881, p. 88; 1882-83, p. 91; 1833-84, p. 106; 

1884-85, p. 103.) 

MaINE. (An. rep. 1871, p. 204; 1872, p. 143; 1873, p. 148; 1874, p. 159; 1875, 

p- 162; 1876, p. 159; 1877, p. 89; 1878, p.93; 1879, p. 91; 1880, p. 123; esi aes 

1882-83, p. 96; 1883-84, p. 114; 1884-85, p. 110.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1871, p. 210; 1873, p. 157; 1874, p. 172; 1875, p. 175; 

1876, p. 172; 1877, p. 97; 1878, p. 99; 1879, p.97; 1880, p. 139 71881, p. Jo eer 

p. 102; 1883-84, p. 120; 1884-85, p. 117.) ° 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 216; 1872, p. 160; 1873, p. 178; 1874, p. 

187; 1875, p.192; 1876, p. 187; 1877, p.110; 1878, p.110; 1879jsp. 108: les0hy ais 

1881, p. 110; 1882-83, p. 114; 1833-84, p. 135; 1884-85, p. 131.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 186; 1871, p. 239; 1873, p. 198; 1874, p. 208; 
1875, p. 214; 1876, p. 204; 1877, p. 124; 187s, p. 123; 1879, p. 121; 1Ss0, pines 
1881, p. 125; 1882-83, p. 127; 1883-81, p. 146; 1834-85, p. 143.) 

———— Minnesota. (An. rep. 1870, p. 195; 1871, p. 249; 1872, p. 191; 1873, p. 198; 
1874, p. 222; 1875, p. 226; 1876, p. 216; 1877, p. 1333 1e78, p. 1825 1870) pai 
1880, p. 174; 1881, p. 134; 1882-83, p. 137; 1883-84, p. 153 ; -1884-85, p. 150.) 

——— Mississippi, (An. rep. 1870, p. 201; 1871, p. 257; 1872, p. 198; 1373, p. 217; 
1874, p. 231; 1875, p. 235; 1876, p.224; 1877, p. 140; 1878, p.137; 1879, p.1345; 1880, 
p. 181; 1881, p.140; 1882-83, p. 141; 1883-84, p. 159; 1834-85, p. 155.) 

Missourt. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 205, 207; 1871, p. 264; 1872, p. 208; 1873, p. 228; 

1874, p. 241; 1875, p. 247; 1876, p. 234; 1877, p.146; 1878, p. 144; 1879, p. 139: 1820, 

p. 188; 1881, p. 145; 1832-83, p. 147; 1883-84, p. 164; 1884-85, p. 160.) 

MONTANA. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 305.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 237; 1874, p. 253; 1875, p. 258; 1876, p. 244; 1877, 

p. 154; 1878, p. 151; 1879, p. 146; 1880, p. 197; 1881, p.153; 1382-83, p.154; 1883-84, 

p.172; 1884-85, p. 168.) ; 

Nevapa. (An. rep. 1871, p. 274; 1873, p. 245; 1878, p. 156 ; 1880, p. 203; 1880-84, 

p. 176; 1884-85, p. 174.) 

New Hampsurre. (An. rep. 1871, p. 277; 1872, p. 220; 1873, p. 252; 1874, p. 268; 

1875, p. 270; 1876, p. 257; 13877, p.163; 13872, p. 160; 1879, p. 155; 1880, p. 207; 1s31, 

p. 161; 1882-83, p. 163 ; 1883-84, p. 180; 1884-85, p. 179.) 
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Wormal and training schools. New Jersry. (An rep. 1870, p. 223; 1871, p. 284; 
1673, p. 264; 1874, p. 251; 1575, p. 280; 1876, p. 267; 1877, p. 170; 1878, p. 168; 
1879, p. 161; 1880, p. 215; 1¢81, p.169; 1882-83, p. 170; 183s-84, p. 187; 1834-85, 

. 187. 

ee York. (An. rep. 1870, p. 231; 1871, p. 295; 1872, p. 284; 1873, p. 284; 

1874, p. 300; 1875, p. 298; 1876, p.281; 1877, p. 179; 1878, p. 177 1879, pale, 

1880, p. 226; 1881, p. 180; 1852-83, p. 180; 1883-84, p. 197; 1884-85, p. 198.) 

Normal instruction. (An. rep. 1879, pp. lxix-Ixxxiv; 1880, pp. Ixxxvii-c; 1881, 

p. exvii; 1882-83, p. xevi; 1883-84, p. cix; 1884-85, pp. cxxvii-cxliii. ) 

NorTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 303; 1874, p. 320; 1875, p. 322; 1876, p. 

299; 1877, p.191; 1878, p. 187; 1879, p. 182; 1880, p. 239; 1831, p. 195; 1882-83, p. 

194; 1883-814, p. 206; 1834-85, p. 210.) 

Onto. (An. rep. 1879, p. 254; 1872, p. 272; 1873, p. 321; 1574, p. 3325 1875, p. 

334; 1876, p. 313; 1877, p. 201; 1878, p. 194; 1879, p.189; 1880, p.251; 1881, p. 204; 

1882-83, p. 205; 1883-84, p.216; 1884-25, p. 217.) 

Grurcome (An. rep. 1874, p. 351; 1876, p. 325; 1877, p. 209; 1278, p. 202; 1679; 

p. 195; 1880, p. 261; 1881, p. 212; 1882-83, p. 213; 1883-84, p. 224; 1834-85, p. 224.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 271; 1871,pp. 326, 329; 1872, p. 291; 1873, 

p. 343; 1874, p. 363; 1875, p. 361; 1876, p. 339; 1877, p. 217; 1878, p. 208; 1879, p. 

903; 1880, p. 272; 1881, p. 219; 1832-83, p. 223; 1883-84, p. 234; 1884-85, p. 233.) 

PHELPS, WILLIAM F. Report on course of study tor normalschools. (An. rep. 

1870, pp. 399-405.) 

—— Philadelphia normal school for girls, Sketch of. pp.39. (Spec. rep. 1882.) 

RHODE IsLAND. (An. rep. 1873, p. 357; 1874, p. 381; 1875, p. 380; 1876, p. 357; 
1877, p. 228 ; 1873, p.218; 1879, p.214; 1880, p.286; 1851, p. 232; 1@82-83, p. 233; 
1888-84, p. 245; 1884-85, p. 243.) 

——— §mitu, Josrrm H. Normal schools and their work in Ontario. (Spec. rep. 
N. O. exp. 18#4-85, pp. 461-467.) 

——— SouTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 364; 1874, p. 391; 1875, p. 389; 1876, p. 
365; 1877, p. 234; 1878, p. 224; 1879, p. 219; 1880, p. 2943; 1831, p. 237; 1882-83, p. 
238; 1883-84, p. 251; 1884-85, p. 249.) 

State normal schools and other institutions for the professional training of 

teachers. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 649-820.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 526-527 ; 1871, pp. 606-609 ; 1872, pp. 699- 
710; 1873, pp. 573-5380; 1874, pp. 559-567; 1878, pp. 587-595; 1876, pp. 550-565 ; 
1877, pp. 356-365 ; 1875, pp. 355-366; 1879, pp. 360-375; 1880, pp. 464-479 ; 1881, pp. 
379-396 ; 1882-83, pp. 380-398 ; 1883-84, pp. 388-410; 1884-85, pp. 392-416. ) 

——— TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 374; 1874, p. 899; 1875, p. 399; 1876, p. 375; 
1877, p. 240; 1878, p. 228; 1879, p. 226; 1880, p. 302; 1881, p. 242; 1882-83, p. 243; 
1883-84, p. 257; 1884-85, p. 255.) 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1874, p. 412; 1875, p. 410; 1876, p. 387; 1877, p. 246; 1878, 

p. 235; 1879, p. 232; 1880, p. 312; 1881, p. 248; 1882-983, p. 250; 1883-84, p. 263; 

1884-85, p. 261.) 

Utanm. (An. rep. 1870, p. 329; 1871, p.383; 1872, p. 378; 1873, p. 461; 1875, 

p. 518; 1876, p. 460; 1877, p. 292; 1878, p. 290; 1879, p. 286; 1880, p. 385; 1881, p. 302; 

1882-83, p. 303; 1883-84, p. 306; 1864-85, p. 309.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1870, p.291; 1871, p.354; 1872, pp. 335, 336; 1874, p. 418; 

1875, p. 416; 1876, p.394; 1877, p. 251; 1878, p. 240; 1879, p. 238; 1880, p. 319; 1881, 

p. 253; 1882-83, p. 255; 1883-84, p. 268; 1884-+5, p. 266.) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1274, p.428; 1875, p. 428; 1877, p.258; 1878, p. 247; 1879, 
p. 245; 1880, p. 329; 1881, p. 259; 1882-83, p. 261; 1888-84, p. 273; 1884-85, p. 272.) . 
~--—-~- WASHINGTON TERRITORY. (An. rep, 1877, p. 295; 1878, p. 293; 1879, p. 2c; 

1380, p. 389; 1081, p. 304; 1882-83, p.305; 1883-84, p. 306; 1884-35, p. 313.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1870, p.300; 1871, pp. 363,368; 1872, pp. 352, 353; 

1873, p. 410; 1874, p. 4423. 1875, p. 444; 1876, p. 414; 1877, p. 2633; 1878, p. 252; 1879, 

252; 1880, p. 337; 188], p. 265; 182-83, p. 266; 1883-84, p. 278; 1884-85, p. 277.) 

WHITE, I. E. Professional training of teachers in Ohio. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 

795-805. ) 

Wuitr, 8. H. Means of providing the mass of teachers with professional in- 
struction. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 396-399.) - 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1870, p.303; 1871, p. 372; 1872, p. 359 ; 1873, p. 417 ; 1874, 

p. 451; 1875, p. 454; 1876, p. 4245 1877, p.269; 1878, p. 260; 1879, p. 258; 1880, p. 345 ; 

1881, p. 272; 1882-83, p. 272; 1863-84, p. 283; 1884-85, p. 282.) 

WYOMING. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 309; 1884-85, p. 317.) 

Normal schools. sce Normal and training schocls. 

North Carolina, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 248-252; 1871, pp. 313-316; 1872, 
pp. 261-468; 1873, pp. 298-307; 1874, pp. 317-823; 1875, pp. 318-325 ; 1876, pp. 296-303; 
1877, pp. 190-194 ; 1878, pp. 186-19 ; 1879, pp. 181-184; 188), pp. 236-243; 1e61, pp. 
193-198 ; 1882-83, pp. 192-198 ; 1883-84, pp. 206-211; 1804-85, pp. 209-212. ) 
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Northrop, Birdsey G. Arbor day in the public schools. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 55.) 

Indian education. (Circe. inf. 3, 1883, p. 58.) 

——— New bill for national aid to public schools, (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 112.) 

Norway, Education in. (An. rsp. 1874, p.cxli; 1881, p. celxi; 18382- 83, Pp. COXXXVi5 
1883-84, p. cexxix.) 

——— Primary and secondary education in cities and towns. (Statistical tables.) 
(Spec. rep. on D. C, for 1869, p. 715.) 

——— See Sweden and Norway. 

Nourse, J. H. Naval observatory (library). (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 267.) 

Noyes, S. B. Plan of new catalogue of the Brooklyn mercantile library. (Pub. 
libs. 1876, p. 648. 

——— Public libraries of Brooklyn. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 878.) 

Nursing and schools for training nurses. CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1873, p. 45; 
1881, p. 31; 1882-83, p.34; 1883-84, p. 41; 1884-85, p. 41.) 

-—-—-~— DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1879, p. 275; 1880, p. 366; 1881, p.289; 
1882-83, p. 291.) 

——— Inirnots. (An. rep. 1&82-83, p. 58; 1883-84, p. 69.) 

Inception, or panaNoy, and management of training schools for nurses. pp. 

28 (Cire. inf. 1, 1882 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 68; 1884-85, p. 76.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1878, p. 115; 180, p. 154; 1881, p. 117; 1882-83, 

p. 120; 1884-85, p. 138.) 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1484-85, p. 153.) 

New York. (An. rep. 1873, p. 293; 1874, p. 310; 1877, p. 164; IS7e eles 

evened + 1880. p.2o2: 188l, D. 188 ; 1883-84, p. 202; 1884--85, p. 204 4.) 

- Nurse ‘training schools. (An, rep. 1874) p. cix: "1876, p. elvii; 1878, p. GX6V; 

1679, p.clviii ; 1881, p. ccv.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 213; 1879, p. 207; 1880, p.279; 1881, p. 226; 

1882-83, p. 230; 1883-84, p. 241.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1879, pp. 620-621; 1880, pp. 742-743; 1881, pp. 

672-673 ; 1852-83, pp. 700-703 ; 1883-84, pp. 738-741 ; "1884-85, pp. 783-787 ; 1885-86, 
pp. 625-629, ) 

Training schools for nurses. pp.2!. (Cire. inf. 1, 1879.) 

Nutting, Mary O. Historical sketch of Mount Holyoke seminary. Edited by F. 
B. HouGH. pp.24. (Spec. rep. 1876.) 

Oberlin college, Sketch of. (An. rep. 1868, p. 400.) 

Obituaries. See Necrology. 

Ogden, Mrs. Anna B. Application of kindergarten principles to the child’s earliest 
developments. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-88, pp. 332-340.) 

Ohio, Education in. (An rep. 1870, pp. 252-267; 1871, pp. 317--322; 1872, pp. 269-282 ; 
1873, pp. 308-331 ; 1874, pp. 324-347; 1875,. pp. 326-344; 1876, pp. 304-321; 1877, 
pp. 195-207; 1578, pp. 190-199 ; 1879, pp. 185-193 ; 1820, pp. 244-257 ; 1881, pp. 
199-209 ; 1882-83, pp. 199-211 ; 1883-84, pp. 212-291 ; 1884-85, pp. 213-222. ) 

Orcutt, Hiram. Discipline of the school. pp. 15. (Reprint of circ. inf. Nov., 
1871.) (Misc. pubs. 1881.) 

Methods of school discipline. pp. 14. (Cire. inf. Nov., 1871.) ” 

Ordway, John M. Industrial education. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 117.) 

Oregon, Educationin. (An. rep. 1870, p. 263; .1871, pp. 323-325 ; 1872, pp. 283-287 ; 
1873, pp. 332-336; 1874, pp. 348-354; 1875, pp. 345-352 ; 1876, pp. 322-329; 1877, pp. 
208-211 ; 1878, pp. 200-203; 1879, pp. 194-197-; 1880, pp. 258 -263 ; 1821, pp. 210-214; 
1882-83, pp. 212-216 ; 1883-84, pp. 222-227 ; 1384-85, pp. 223-296, ) 

Orphan asylums. CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. "1873, p. 32; 1874, p.35; 1875, p.39; 1881, 
p. 19; 1882-83, p. 20; 1884-835, p. ee 
ONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 37, 44; 1875, p. 57; 1884-85, p. 41.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1892-83, p. 40.) 

DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 396; 1874, p. 479; 1879, p. 275; 
HeeO pp, 200; lesl, p. 289; 1ee2-83, p. 291; 1883-34, Th er o7.) 

iors. (An. rep. "1870, jig aus egal, p. 146: 180, p. 76; 1882-83, p. 58; 
1883-84, p. 68; 1884-85, p. 67. y 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 166; 1881, p. ; 1882-83, p. 67.) 

——— Iowa. (Aun, rep. 1874, p. 120; 1875, p. 123; “1279, p. 69; 1883-84, p. 88; 1884-85, 
p. 85.) 

——— Kentucky. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 88; 1883-84, p. 103.) 

——— LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 182], p. ‘905 1883-84, p. 109.) 

MARYLAND, (An. rep. 1872, p. 154; 1673, p. ieee 

——— MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. "18? 4, p. 1G: "188 0. p. 155. 

MricHiGsan. (An. rep. 1879, p. 125: 1880, p. 167: 138) 4p. 129") 

——— Mississippi. (An. rep. 187%, p. 129.) 

——— Missounrr. (An. rep. 1873, D. 2303 1875, p. 253; 1880, p. 192; 1881, p. 150; 
1882-83, p. 150.) 
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Orphan asylums, Nevapa. (An. rep. 1381, p. 158; 1882-83, p. 160 ; 1883-84, p. 177.) 

——— New Hampsuire. (An. rep. 1881, p. 163; 1862-83, p. 165.) 

- New Jenssay. (An. rep. 1879, p. 164; 1881, p. 171; 1882-83, p. 173.) 

—-—-— New York. (An. rep. 1871, p. 305; 1872, pp. 244, 246; 1874, p. 310; 1875, p. 
311; 1876, p. 201; 1883-84, p. 204; 1834-85, p. 205.) 

——— Nortit CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 324; 18%2-33, p. 197; 1883-84, p. 210.) 

——— Oy10. (An. rep. 1874, p. 344; 1880, p. 255; 1881, p. 209.) 

——— PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 290; 1873, p.543; 1874, p. 370; 1875, p. 369; 
Mewomimois ; tora, p. e215 1878, p. 212; 187), p. 207; 1880, p. 278; 1881, p. 224% 
1882-83, p. 228.) 

RuoDE IsuanpD. (An. rep. 1878, p. 220; 1880, p, 288; 1833-84, p. 247; 1884-35, 

De 2) 

: — Sour CaRouina. (An. rep. 1871, p. 343; 1872, p. 314; 1877, p. 236; 1878, p. 

225; 1879, p, 222; 1880, p. 296; 1881, p. 239; 1882-33, p. 239; 1833-84, p. 254; 1884-85, 

D. 20d. 

ee eecer. (An. rep. 1880, p. 305; 1881, p. 245; 1882-83, p. 246; 1883-84, p. 


209. 

a (An. rep. 1875, p. 419; 1880, p. 322; 1881, p. 255; 1832-83, p. 257; 
1883-84, p. 270.) 

—-— WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1872, p.362; 1873, p.421; 1874, p. 456; 1881, p. 276.) 

See also Charity schools, charitable institutions, etc. 

Orr, Gustavus J. Needs of education in the South. (Circ. inf. 2, 1879, p. 46.) 

Orthographic convention. . Philadelphia, Aug., 1876. (An. rep. 1876, p. 468.) 

Orton, Edward. Report on the military system in state colleges. (Cire. inf. 2, 
evs), p. Lo.) 

Patkara Robert &. School-room air; with directions for examining it, to deter- 
mine the degree of its vitiation and the amount of ventilation required. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 587-630. ) 

Page, James A. Industrial education in Boston (public schools). (Cire. inf. 3, 
15e5; p. 10.) 

Paris Exhibition, 1878, American education at the. (An.rep. 1878, pp. clxxix- 
exciii. ) 

Parkes, Harry S. Educationin Japan. (Circ. inf. 2, 1875, p, 34.) 

Patterson, J. W. National aid to education. (Circ.inf.3, 1881, p. 68.) : 

Pauperism. MANSFIELD, .D. Relation between education and pauperism, (An, 
rep. 1872, pp. 596-602.) . 

Payne, C.H. Howto increase the proportion of liberally educated men. (Spee. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 489-501. ) 

Peabody, Blizabeth P. Kindergarten culture. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 354-359.) 

Kindergarten in Italy. (Cire. inf. July, 1872, pp. 7-13.) 

Objects of the kindergarten, (An.rep. 1871, pp. 529-535. ) 

Peabody Fund. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 68; 1872, p.5; account of, from 1873- 
Pee0wan. tep. 1630, p. 7; 188], p.5; 1682-83, p. 5.) 

fe and disposition of sums disbursed 1868-1876, inclusive. (An. rep. 1876, 

Xl, | 
Same, 1868-77, inclusive. (An. rep. 1877, p. xxxviii.) 

Same, 1868-79, inclusive. (An.rep. 1879, p. xlvi.) 
Same, 1868-80, inclusive. (An. rep. 1880, p. lxv.) 
Same, 1868-81, inclusive. (An. rep. 1é81, p. xe.) 
Same, 1868-82, inclusive. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. vi.) 
Same, 1868-84, inclusive. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. Ixiii.) 
Same, 1868-85, inclusive. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. Ixxix.) 
Same, 1868-86, inclusive. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 651. 

See ots, (An. rep. 1870, p. 7; 1871, pp. 71, 73; 1872, p. 11; accountion 
from 1873-1880, p. 14.) 

ELOUMDAy (Anrep. 1370, p. 106; 1571, p. 119; 1872, p.60; 1873; p67 eee 

ee lore, p. a5 1079) p. 383 1880, p. 55; 1¢c82-83, p. 42.) 

GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 108; 1871, p. 1313 1872, p. 64; 1874, p. 72; 1875, 

p. 73; 1876, p. 70; 1879, p. 41; 1250, p. G1; 188], p. 42; 1882-83, p. 45; 1883-84, p. 54.) 

WouestAN S.) (An. rep. 1871. pp. 197, 199; 1872, p. 134% 1878, p. ssa ssa, 

S>, 18c0, p. 119; 1881, p. 87; 1882-83, p. 91; 1883-84, p. 105.) 

fee eercoiPPY, (An. rep. 1671, p. 25¢; 1872, p. 198; 1873, p. 2123 1e74 pee 

1875, p. 235; 1879, p. 133; 1880, p. 180; 1881, p. 139; 1882-83, p. 141.) 

pee ORTH CAROLINA. (An. rép. 1870)». 252; 1871, p. 316; 1372, p. 2603, 16735 
301; 1874, p. 319; 1880, p. 239; 1833-84, p. 207.) 

SouTH CaRouina. (An. rep. 1872, p. 314; 1873, p. 364; 1874, p. 389; 1876, p. 

364; 1877, p. 234; 1878, p. 223; 1879, p. 219 ; 1880, ». 293; 1881, p. 236; 1882-83, p. 

237; 1883-84, p. 250; 1884-85, p. 248.) - 

enwassuns (An. rep, 1371, pe3iu; 1872, p, 319; 1873, p. 372; 18745. eos ; 

Go7ay peroee, 1676, p. 373; L777, p. 239% 1878, p. 227; 1880, p. 301; 188i, p. 241; 

1882-83, p. 242; 1883-84, p. 258; 1884-85, p. 250.) 
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Peabody Fund. Texas. (An. rep. 1872, p. 332; 1873, p. 385; 1874, p. 410; 1875, p. 
4a p. 234; 1879,sp. 231; 1880, p. 3223 eel, pyee7: 1882-83, p. 249; 1884-85, 
p. 260. 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 360; 1872, p. 340; 1873, p. 395; 1874, p. 426; 

1875, p. 4265 1877, p. 257; 1878, p. 246; 1879, p. 244; 1889, p. 327; 1881, p. 257; 

1882-93, p. 260; 1883-84, p. 272; 1584-85, p. 270.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 300; 1871, p. 364; 1872, p. 351; 1875, p. 
441; 1976, p. 414; 1877, p. 263; 1878, pp. 252, 253; 1879, p. 251; 1880, p. 337; 1881, 
p. 265; 1882-83, p. 265; 1883-84, p. 278; 1884-85, p. 277.) 

Peale, Ne ome” Extracts from Graphics. (Spec. rep.art and industry, 1885, 
p. 417. 

Pearne, Thomas H. Education in the British West Indies. pp. 22. (Circ, inf. June, 
1872.) 

Peaslee, John B. Arbor day in publicschools. (Cire. 4, 1884, p. 44). 

Trees and tree planting in school grounds, and the celebration of arbor day. 
pp. 64. (Misc. pubs. 1885.) 

Pedagogy. Hau, G. 8. Chairs of pedagogy in our higher institutions of learning. 
(Cire. inf. 2, 1832, p. 35.) 

National pedagogic congress of Spain. pp. 4. (Misc. pubs. 1882.) 

THOMPSON, C.O. Conservation of pedagogic energy. (Cire. inf. 3, 1881, p. 28.) 

Pennsylvania, Art instructionin. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, p.775. 

Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 268-281; 1871, pp. 326-334 ; 1872, pp. 288- 
303; 1873, pp. 337-352; 1874, pp. 355-375 ; 1875, pp. 352-372 ; 1876, pp. 330-350 ; 1877, 
pp. 212-223 ; 1878, pp. 204-214; 1879, pp. 198-210; 1880, pp. 264-281 ; 1881, pp. 215- 

228 ; 1832-83, pp. 217-230; 1883-84, pp. 228-2415 1884-85, pp. 227-238.) 

Pennsylvania museum and school of industrial art. WALTER SMITH’s plea for 
state aid to. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885. p. 509. ) 

Perkins, Frederick B. Book indexes. (Pub. libs, 1876, pp. 727-732.) 

How to make town libraries successful. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 419-430.) 

Public libraries of Boston and vicinity. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 851.) 

Young men’s mercantile libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 378-375.) 

Perkins, Frederick B., and Mathews, William. Professorships of books and read- 
ing. (Pub.libs. 1876, pp. 230-251.) 

Perry, Walter S. Two lectures on drawing in public schools. (Spec. rep. art and 
industry, 1885, pp. 591-604.) 

Peru, Edneation in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 497-498.) 

Petroff, Ivan. Letter on education in Alaska. (An. rep. 1882-33, p. 281.) 

Pharmacy. See Medicine. 

Phelps, William F. Course of study for normal schools. (Report of committee.) 
(An. rep. 1870, pp. 399-405. ) 

Philadelphia normal school for girls, Sketch of. pp. 39. (Spec. rep. 1882.) 

Philadelphia public libraries. SMITH, LLOYD P. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 952.) 

Philbrick, John D. City school systems in the United States. pp. 207. (Oire. inf. 
1, 1885.) 

’ _ Edueation at the Paris exposition. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 93.) 

Report of 1871 on Boston public schools quoted. (Spec. rep. art and indus- 

try, 1885, p. 437.) 

Systems of public instruction in American and European cities compared. 

(Circ. inf. 1, 1874, p. 62.) 

Technical education in its relations to elementary schools. (Cire. inf, 2, 
1880, p. 49.) 

Physical education. HARTWELL, EpwarpD M. Physical training in American col- 
leges and universities. pp. 183. (Cire, inf. 5, 1825.) 

Rise of college gymnasia in the United States. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 
1884-85, pp. 663-674. ) 

Physiology of reading and writing. (An. rep. 1880, p. cel.) 

Pluggé, Charles H. Education in the Netherlands. (Circe. inf. 2, 1877, pp. 25-36.) 

Political science. STRONG, WILLIAM. Instruction in governmental ideas. (Cire. 
inf. 2, 1879, p. 65.) 

Pollock, Mrs. Louise. Kindergarten training. (Circe. inf. 2, 1879, p. 39.) 

Pocle, William F. Construction of library buildings. pp.26. (Cire. inf. t, 1851.) 

Organization and management of public libraries. (Pab. libs. 1876, pp. 470- 


ee 


504.) 


Public libraries of Chicago. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 893.) 

Portugal, Educationin. (An.rep. 1871, p.474; 1872, p. 514; 1874, p. exli; 1875, p. 
exxxuli ; 1876, p. exci; 1877, p. clxviii; 1878, p. clxix; 1879, p. excvii; 1830, p. cexxiv ; 
1881, p. cclxi; 1882-83, p. ceoxxxvii; 1883-84, p. cexxix.) 

Education in. (Cire. inf. 1, 1873, pp. 51-66.) 

Edneation in. (Cire. inf, 2, 1877, pp. 55-72.) 

Statistics of elementary education in, 1868-69. (Circ. inf. Feb., 1872, p. 51.) 
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Pratt, R.H. Indian education. ,(Vire. inf. 4, 1824, p. 54.) 

Preparatory schools. Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 644-649; 1874, pp. 
652-659 ; 1875, pp. 694-701; 1876, pp. 672-681 5 1877, pp. 477-485; 1878, pp. 489-498 ;s 
1879, pp. "501-510 ; 1880, PP. 61 3-622; 1881, pp. 544-054; 1882-83, pp. 567-379; 1383-34, 
pp. 592-605 ; 1884-85, pp. 552-566 ; 1885-86, pp. 426-436. ) 

——— See also Secondary education. 

Press andeducation. Noan, J.J. The pressasaneducator. (An. rep. 1571, pp. 553- 
570.) 

Primary education. JoNnrs,H.8. Obstacles in the way of better primary educa- 
tion. (Cire. inf, 2, 1882, p. ‘ 28, ) 

Prison congress at Cincinnati. Oct. 12-18, 1870. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 421-422. 

Prison libraries. WARREN,S.R., and CLARK,S.N. Libraries in prisons and reform- 
atories. (Pub. hbs. 1876, pp. 218-229.) 

Prisons. Meeting of international prison congress at Rome, 1884, pp.11. (Cire. inf. 
1, 1884. 

Or ctics of. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 548-557; 1871, pp. 692-695 ;_ 1872, pp. 916-917.) 

Prison schools. CALIFORNIA. State prison school. (Anvrep. 1875, p: 41. ) 

Relations of education to crime in New England, and the facilities for educa- 
tion in her penal institutions. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 548-552. ) 

Prizes. Bufalini prize. pp.5. (Misc. pubs. 1883. ) 

Professional instruction. (An.rep. 1835-86, pp. 534-569.) 

Prussia, Education in. (An. rep. 1876, p. clxxxvii; 1877, p. clx; 1878, p. elxii; 
1879, p.cxe; 1880, p. cciv; 1882-83, p. cexix ; 1883-84, p. cexi; 1884-85, p. cclxix.) 

’Pablic instruction in. (An, rep. 1868, pp. 435 ~522.) 

System of public schools in. (Spec. rep.on D.C. for 1869, pp. 609-682.) 

Prussian conscripts, Educational condition of. (Cire. inf. Aug. , 1870, p. 31.) 

Publications, educational, historical, etc., List of. (An. rep. 1871, py. 698-700 ; 
Lene Ie 927-940; 1873, pp. 826-845 ; 1874, Pp. 888-913; 1375, pp. 982- 996 5 1876, pp. 
895-920 ; 1877, pp. 618-633 ; 1878, pp. 702-719 ; 1679, pp. 729-744 ; 1880, pp. 876-902 : 
1881, pp. 792-328 ; 1282-83, pp. 822-360 ; 1883-84, pp. 884-930 ; 1885-86, pp. 677-708.3 

Public schools, Digest of rules and regulations of, in cities. (Spec. rep. on D.C. 
for 1869, PP. 417-464.) 

List of officials in states and territories of the United States. pp. 62. (Mise. 

pubs. 1275.) 

YOUNG, CHARLES §. Public schools of the Pacific coast. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
OxXp. 1884-85, pp. 366-370.) 

@ueensland. See PaSfgeTESOE 

Guincy, J. P. Free libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 389-402.) 

Railroad, The, as an element in education. HoG@, ALEXANDER. (Spee. rep. N. O. 
ex}. 1834-85, pp. 731-745. ) 

Randail, C.D. Education of dependent children. (Circ. inf. 2,°1880, p. 19.) 

Read, Daniel. Historical sketch of the University of Missouri. (fn Historical 
sketches of the universitios and colleges of the United States. Edited by B. F. 
HouGi.) (Spec. rep. 1883.) 

Reading. Epwaxrps, CHARLES G. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 170.) 

LuCKEY, GEORGE J. Supplementary reading. (Cire. inf. 4, 1834, p. 166.) 

Methods of teaching reading. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. xcii.) 

WILSON, J. ORMOND (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 173.) 

WINSOR, JUSTIN. Reading in popular libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 431-433. ) 

Reading circles. ALLEN, JEROME. For teachers (followed by discussion). (Cire. 
inf, 2, 1886, pp. 93-96.) 

SKINNER, HUBERTM. Growthand benefits of. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 152-160.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 258.) 

See also Conventions, etc., educational. 

Real-schools in Prussia. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, p. 628.) 

Reay, Lord. Inaugural address before international conference on education, Lon- 
don, Loe+. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 811.) 

Recess. Evxis, 8. A. No recess. (Discussion.) (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 66.) 

HARRIS, Wittiam T. (Discussion.) (Cire. inf, 4, 1884, p. 59.) 

or no recess. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. xev1; 1884-85, p. xxiv.) 

Reed, Charles. Address on elementary education in London. (Cire. inf. 2, 1878, 
Vee) 

Reformatory education. CONNECTICUT. (An.rep. 1875, p.57; 1877, p.30; 1878, p. 
325; 1879, p.31; 1880, p. 43; 1881, p. 31; 1882-83, p. 34; 1883-84, p. 41; 1884-85, Dp: Al. ) 

District oF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 397 ; 1874, p. 479: 1878 ie O77 : 1379, 

p. 275 ; 1880, p. 366; 1881, p. 288; 1882-83, ee 201 ; 1883- 64, p.% 296 1884-85, p. 293.) 

FLORIDA. ( An, rep. 1£83-84, p. 52; 1884-85, p. 50.) 

-—— Iuuinors. (An. rep. 1872, p. 103; 1378, p. 573 1679, p. 53; 1E80, p76; Teele a4 « 
1822-83, p.58 5 1¢83-84, p.68; 1884- 85, te G6.) 
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Reformatory education. ‘INDIANA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 125; 1871, p. 158; 1875, p. 110; 
1877, p. 59; 1879, p. 62; 1880, p. 85; 1881, p.63; 1882-83, p.68; 1883-84, p. 80.) 

——— Towa. (An. rep. 1872, p. 117 ; 1874, pp. 119, 120; 1875, p. 123 ; 1877, p. 68 ; 1879, p. 
69; 1880, p. 965; 19881, p.72; 1882-83, p. 76; 1883-84, p. 88; 1884-85, p. 85.) 

——— Kansas. (An. rep. 1873, p. 120; 1880, p. 105; 1881, p. 80; 1882-83, p. 83; 1883-84, 
p. 95; 1884-85, p. 92.) 

—-—- JntTucKy. (An. rep. 1877, p. 80; 1878, p.85; 1880, p.115; 1831, p. 85; 1882-83, 
p.895; 1883-84, p. 103; 1884-85, p. 99.) 

——— MAINE. (An.rep. 1872, p. 145; 1877, p. 92; 1878, p. 95; 1879, p.93; 1880, p. 131 ; 
1882-83, p. 98; 1883-84, p. 116; 1884-85, p. 112.) 

——-—- MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1878, p.103; 1879, p.100; 1881, p. 103; 1882-83, p. 106 ; 
1833-84, p. 125; 1884-85, p. 123.) 

——— Massacuusetts. (An. rep. 1875, p. 202; 1876, p. 196; 1877, p.115; 1878, p. 117; 
1879, p.114; 1830, p. 155; 1881, p.118; 1882-83, p. 121.) 

——— MIcHIGAN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 187; 1871, p. 240; 1874, p.216; 1875, p. 218; 1876, 
p. 208; 1877, p. 127; 1878, p. 127; 1879, p.125; 1880, p.167; 1881, p.129; 1882-83, p. 
132; 1883-34, p. 149; 1884-85, p. 146.) 

——-— Minnesota. (An. rep. 1870, p. 1963 1872, p. 191; 1880,p. 176; 1881, p. 136; 
1882-83, p. 188; 1883-84, p. 155; 1884-85, p. 153.) F 

ge (An. rep. 1873, p, 230; 1874, p. 247; 1878, p.147; 1830, p. 192; 1881, 

p. 150. 

—Nrsprasxa. (An. rep. 1880, p. 199; 1881, p. 155; 1882-83, p. 157; 1883-84, p. 

174; 1884-85, p. 171.) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 222; 1877, p. 164; 1878, p. 162; 1879, p. 

157; 1880, p. 209; 1881, p. 163; 1832-83, p. 165; 1863-84, p. 182; 1884-85, p. 181.) 

New JERSEY. (An. rep. 1875, p. 284; 1876, p. 271; 1877, p. 173; 1878, p. 170; 

1879, ‘ 164; 1820, p. 217; 1881, p. 171; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883-84, p. 189; 1884-85, 
. 190. 

Z NEw YORK. (An. rep. 1877, p.184; 1878, p.181; 1879, p. 178; 1880, p. 232; 1881, 

p. 189; 1883-84, p. 203; 1884-85, p. 205.) 

OnIo. (An. rep. 1872, p. 278; 1873, p. 328; 1877, p. 205; 1878, p. 198; 1879 

p. 192; 1880, p. 255; 1881, -p. 208; 1882-83, p. 209; 1883-84, p. 220; 1884-85, p. 221.) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1875, p. 351; 1882-83, p. 215; 1883-84, p. 226.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep, 1872, p. 298; 1876, p. 347; 1877, p. 221; 1878, p. 

213; 1879, p. 208; 1880, p. 278; 1881, p. 225; 1882-83, p. 229; 1883-84, p. 240; 1884- 
85, p. 237.) 

ee Reformatory instruction. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. eci. 

RHODE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1875, p. 383; 1876, p. 359; 1877, p. 229; 1878, p. 220; 
1879, p. 216; 1880, p. 288; 1881, p. 233; 1882-383, p. 235; 1833-84, p. 247; 1884-85, 
). 245.) 

alice State laws relating to children. (An. rep. 1876, p. clxxix.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1872, p. 337; 1875, p. 719; 1876, p. 397; 1877, p. 253 ; 1878, 

p. 242; 1879, p. 240; 1880, p. 322; 1881, p. 255; 1882-83, p. 257; 1883-84, p. 270.) 

- WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1877, p. 273; 1878, p. 263; 1879, p. 261; 1880, p. 348; 
1881, p. 275 ; 1882-83, p. 276; 1883-84, p. 240; 1884-85, p. 285.) 

Reformatory institutions. Reformschools. (An. rep. 1879, pp. clxxi-elxxvii; 1880, 
p. elxxxi; {881, p. cexxii.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep, 1870, pp. 543-547; 1871, p. 691; 1872, pp. 918-920; 
1873, pp. 800-804 ; 1874, pp. 820-825 ; 1875, pp. 952-057; 1676, pp. 868-874 ; 1878, pp. 
610-622 ; 1879, pp. 634-645; 1880, pp. 756-767 ; 1881, pp. 686-699 ; 1862-83, pp. 716- 
729; 1883-84, pp. 756-769 ; 1885-86, pp. 646-649.) 

Relation of the university to the common school. JOHNSTON, W. P. (Spec. rep. 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 694-899.) 

Respect for authority developed in the school-room. BROTHER.JUSTIN. (Spec. rep, 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 685-693. ) 

Rhods Island, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 282-284; 1871, pp. 335-339; 1872, 
pp. 304-311; 1873, pp. 353-359 5 1874, pp. 376-386; 1875, pp. 373-385; 1876, pp. 351- 
360; 1877, pp. 224-231; 1878, Pp. 215-221 ; 1879, pp. 211-217; 1880, pp. 232-289; 1&81, 
pp. 229-234; 1882-83, pp. 231-235; 1883-84, pp. 242-248; 1884-85, pp. 239-246.) 

Richardson, William G. Latin pronunciation.. (An. rep. 1876, pp. 484-497.) 

Rickoff, Andrew J. School economy. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 825-829.) 

Robert college at Constantinople. (An. rep. 1871, p. 506,) 

Robinson, Otis H. College library administration. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 505-525. ) 

ae periodical and miscellaneous literature. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 663- 

672, 


Titles of books. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 715-726.) 

Rockwell, Julius H. Teaching, practice and literature of shorthand. pp. 184. [Sec- 
ond and enlarged edition.] (Cire. inf. 2, 1884.) 

Rote, W.C. Rise and progress of public education in Texas. (Rep. N.O,exp. 1884-85, 
pp. 864-878.) 
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Roumania, Educationin. (An. rep. 1874, p. cxli; 1875, p. cxxxiii; 1882-83, p. ccxxxix.) 

Round Hill school, Northampton, Mass. Course of study in 126. (An. rep. 1880, p. 
Cx. 

oe Win. H. Congress and the education of the people. (Circ. inf. 2, 1880, p. 73.) 

Rural schools. (An. rep. 1880, p. xvii.) 

(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 358-365.) 

SMITH, ANNIE TOLMAN. Rural schools: Progress in the past; means of im- 

provement in the future. pp.90. (Circ. inf. 6, 1884.) 

Supervision of. (An. rep. 1884-85, p.1.) 

Russell, J.B. Department of Agriculture library.. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 272.) 

Russia, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp, 475-476 5 1372, pp. 515-519 ; 1874, p. exlii; 
edo rex xxiii, 1876, 1). exci; 1877 7, p. elxvii ; 1878, Pp. elxix ; 1s79, p. excvii; 1820, 
ecex xiv} L881, p. celxii; 1833- 82, D.Cem xs 1x | 1883-84, D. COXXX,) 

—— LAVELUYE, JIMILE DR. Progress of education in Russia. (Cire. inf, 3, 1875, 
0.) 

gaint: Louis public libraries. Barmwey, Joun J. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 977.) 

Salve, M. de. Education in Turkey. (Circe. inf. 3, 1875, p. 51.) 

San Francisco. WHITAKER, A. KE. Public libraries of San Francisco and the Pa- 
cific coast. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 991.) 

Sanitation and educatiou. (An. rep. 1880, p. ecxlvi.) 

Saxe-Weimar, Edneation in. (An.rep. 1884-85, p. cclxxiv.) 

Saxony, Education in. (An. rep. 1875, p.cxxxiv; 1876, p. clxxxviii; 1877, p. clxi; 
1879, p.cxci; 1832-83, p.cexx; 1883-84, p. coxi; 1884-85, p. cclxxii.) 

School age in the United States. (An. rep. 1879, p. xvi.) 

Schoolarchitecture. Binitines,J.8. Heating and ventilation of a school building. 
@oine. int, 2, 122, p. 11.) 

Cuark, I. M. Rural school architecture with illustrations. pp.106. (Cire. 

inf.4, 1880.) 

DEARNESS, JOHN. School architecture in Ontario,Canada. (Spec. rep. N.O. 

exp. 1884-83, pp. 646-649. ) 

JOSSE, Epovarp L. C. Plan and arrangement of primary schools. (With v. 

plates.) (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1e&4-85, pp. 675-681. me 

Plans for graded schools. Part i. (Reprint from Annual report, conimissicner 

of education, 1868, pp. 513-648.) (Misc. pubs. 1870,) See Architecture. 


School attendance. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 40.) 


Compulsory school attendance in Prussia. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, p. 617.) 

In cities. (An. rep. 1881, p. cix.) 

Sec also Compulsory education. 

School buildings. BILuin :s, J.&., and others. Report of the commission on school 
buildings in the District of Columbia. (Cire. inf, 2, 1882, p. 107.) 

School discipline. Orcutt, Hiram. Discipline of the ernocll pp.15. (Reprint of 
Circular of information, Nov., 1871 ) (Misc. pubs.) 

OrcuTT, Hiram. Methodsofschooldiscipline. pp.14. (Cire. inf. Nov., 1871.) 

Schoo! furniture, apparatus, etc. ist of patented articles. (An. rep. 1872, pp. 927- 
928; 1873, p. 850; 1874, p.914; 1875, p.997; 1876, p.921; 1877, p. 635; 1878, pp. 720- 
TIEN 1879, pp. 745-748 : 1830, ‘pp. 903-906 ; "1881, pp. 829-831 ; 1882-83, pp. 861-862 ; 
1883-84, pp. 931-935. ) 

School hygiene. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. clvi.) 

Hygiene in the public schools. (An. rep. 1877, p. lix.) 

Sec also Hygiene, School. 

School lands and land grants. Appropriation of net income of sales of public land 
for educational purposes. (An. rep. 1874, p. cxxxX1.) 

Table of estimated school lands in each territory. (An. rep. 1870, p. 336.) 

School legislation. (An. rep. 1824-85, p. xxvi.) 

SmirH, LyNpon A. Recent school law decisions. pp. 82. (Cire. inf. 4, 1883. ) 

Summary of constitutional and legal provisions relating to education in the 
several states and territories., (An. rep. 1885~86, pp. 47-214.) 

School management. Rickorr, ANDREW J. School econom y- (Spee. rep. N. Ovexp. 
1884-85, pp. 625-829.) 

Se es Chief state school officers, List of, by states. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 
40.) 


Supervising school officers; how elected. (An. rep. 1878, np. xxxvii.) 

School property, Exemption of, from taxation. (An.rcp. 1880, p. celv.) 
School-room diseases. Vircuow,h. (Cire. inf. Aug., 1870, pp. 19-29.) 

School savings banks. Sce Beivium, Fifty ycars of freedom in. 

School statistics. Ficxer,A. In different countries. (Cire. inf. Aug., 1870, p. 16,) 
Luckey, Gro. J. Plan for publishing. (Disgusmon:)) (Circ, anigaaie 1374, 0: 


oy) 


McMiLnuan, ANDREW. Uniformity of. (Cire. inf. 3 , 1881 gps 17.) 
s—— Of the United States. (Spee.rep. on D, ©. for 1869, p. 401, ) 
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School statistics. Population of school age in and out of school; adult population 
able and not able to read and write, by states, census, 1860. (Cire. inf. Aug., 1870, 
pao: ) 

School supervision. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 434-437; 1881, p. lviii.) 

AKERS, JOHN W. City superintendence. (Cire. ‘inf. 2, 1826, pp. 160-167.) 

City superintendence, statistics. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. cxvi. 

Development of supervision in educational systems. (An. rep. 1877, p. xl.) 

Epwarps, C. J. How and by whom fitness of pupils for promotion is deter- 

mined. (Circ. inf. 3, 1883, p. 73.) 

Examination and inspection of schools. (An. rep. 1879, p. xxiii. 

———— HoicomBE, JoHN W. Supervision of country schools. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, 
p. 13.) 

—— ILuinois. County supervision. (An. rep. 1873, p. 82.) 

KigHLe, D. L. Duties of country superintendents. (Cire. inf, 2, 1856, pp. 

89-93. ) 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 213.) 

School inspection. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. xxxi.) 

——— School superintendence. (An. rep. 1873, p. exvii.) 

Supervision of country schools. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 1.) 

Territorial. (An. rep. 1879, p. cexxvi.) 

——— See also State school systems. 

School systems. Smarr, JAMES H. Best system of schools for a state. Appen- 
dix: Outline of school systems of the various states. (Cire. inf. 2, 1880, pp. 31-42, 
90-111.) 

Statistical tables. States and territories. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 504-505; 1871, 
pp. 572-573, 688; 1872, pp. 608-613 ; 1873, pp. 510-513; 1874, pp. 524-533 ; 1375, pp. 
548-555 ; 1576, pp. 500— 507 ; 1877, pp. 306-313; 13878, pp. 304-311; 1879, pp. 302-309 ; 
1880, pp. 406-413 ; 1881, pp. 320-327 ; 1832-83, pp. 316-323 ; 1833-84, pp. 316-331; 
1884-85, pp. 328-335. ) 

——- WICKERSHAM, J.P. Weak places in our (public) school systems. (Cire. inf, 
*3, 1881, p. 24.) . 

School systems. Sce also State school systems. 

School taxation. Importance of local school tax. (An. rep. 1834-85, p. xlvi.) 

——— Taxation for school purposes, by states. (An. rep. 1879, pp. cexxiii-cexxvi.) 

Schwartz, Jacob. New York apprentices library catalogue. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 
657.) 

Science and education. (An. rep. 1874, p. ix.) 

Science teaching, England. HaNncre, Epwarp M. Experimental science instruction 
in Liverpool public elementary schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 396-403. ) 

Scientific and industrial education. Wauitn, A.D. (Cire. inf. 1, 1874, p. 27.) 

Scientific and technical education. (An. rep. 1878, p. civ; 1832-83, p. cxlvi.) 

ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 8; 1874, p. 9; 1875, p. 12; 1876, p. ‘LL; 1877 40.ae 

ez, p. 8; 1879, p. 8; 1830, p. 10; 1881, Dal 1802-83, p. 8: 1883-81, p. 9; 1881-85, 
9.) 


p- 
ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1872, p. 12; 1877, p. 11; 1878, p. 13; 1879, p. 12; 1820, 
p. 16; 13831, p. 11; 1882-83, p. 13; 1883-84, p. 15; 1884-85, p. 15.) 
CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 32; 1877, p: 18; 1878, p. 20; 1879, p. le, eieaGy 
p. 25; 1881, p.17; 1882-83, p. 19; 1883-84, p- 23 ; 1884-85, p. 93.) 
CoLoRADo. (An. rep. 1874, ’D. 465 ; 1875, Ve "475; 1876, p. 40; 1877, p.23; 1876, 
p. 25; 1079, p. 24; 1880, p. 33; 1881, D. 20; 1882-83, D. 29; 1883-84, p. 31; 1884-85, 
p- 30.) 
CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 49; 1875, p. 56; 1876, p. 50; 1877, p. 29; 1878, 
p. 31; 1879, p. 30; 1830, p. 42; 1881, p: 30; 1882-83, p. 33 5 1883-84, p. 40; 1884-85, 
) 


DakoTa. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 293.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 59; 1875, p. 63; 1876, p. 59; 1877, p . 345 Mace. 
p. 37; 1879, p. 36; 1880, p. 50; 1881, iy 37; 1389-83. p. 39; 1883-84, iD: 47s 1684-85, 
p- 45.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 478; 1875, p. 492; 1878, p. 276; 1879 
p. 274; 1380, p. 365; 1801, p. 287; 1882-83, p. 290; 1883-84, p. 206 ; 1884-85, p. ” 296.) 
FLoripa. (An. rep. 1872, p. "60; 1873, Pp. 68% "1874, iD: 67; 1875, p. 8; 1877, 9p. 
et: 16/8, p. 40; 1850, p. 565 1ael, p. 40; 1882-83, p. 42: 1883— -84, p. 51; 1884-85, p. 
49, ) 


GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 75; 1875, p. 76; 1876,-p. 72; 1877, p. 41; 1878, p. 
47; 1879, p. 43 ; 1880, p. 64; 1881, p- 45 1882-83, p. ‘47; 1883-84, D. 57 5 1884-85, p. 55.) ) 
ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 115; ” 1871, pp. 143, 146; 1872, DP. 83, 99; 1874, p. 
D2, 1870, pe ol: 1876, pred ; 1877, p. 50; 1878, p. 5B 1879, p. 52 -- 1880, p. 74; 1881, 
p- 53; 1882-83, p- 56; 1883-84, p. 66; 1884-85, p. 64.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 187 4, p. 107; 1875, p. 1083; 1876, p. 105; 1877, p. 58; 1878, 
p. e Rel p. 60; 1880, p. 84; 1881, D. 62; 1882-83, p. 66; 1883-84, p. 7B; 1884-85, 
p. 74. 
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Scientific and technical education. Iowa. (An. rep. 1874, p. 118; 1875, p. 120; 
Pe7Opeiembors. p. 67> 1878, p, 7; tec, p. GS; 1880, p. 94; 1esl, Dp. (ae 1582-83, 
p. 75; 1883-84, p. 87; 1881-85, p. 83.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 1870, p. 142; 1871, p.173; 1872, p. 122; 1873, p. 119; 1874, 

Hele levoep. 133% 1876, p. 1295 1877, p. 723 1878, p. 79; 1879, Donon 1880, p- 

104; 1881, p. 79; 1882-83, p. 82; 1883-84, p. 94’ 1884-85, Dp: 91.) 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1874, p. 140; 1875, p. ye 76, p. 1405 seine ere, 

7 ool ten o.o1: 1880, p. 113; 1881, p. 84; 1882-83, p. ells 1883-84, Dp: 101; 1884-85, 

i) 

er (An. rep. 1874). 1o2 91875, p: 156% 1e76, p..151: le77) pres; Lang: 

iD: ee ee pact, Les0,p. 122; 1881, p. ’89 ; (382-83, p. 93; 1883-84, p. 108; 1884-85, 

p. 105. ) 

-MAaINE. (An. rep. 1874, p.164; 1875, p.165; 1876, p.161; 1877, p.91; 1878, p. 


94; 1879, p.93; 1880, p.130; 1881, p.94; 1882-83, p. 98; 1883-64, p. 116; 1884-85, p. 
112.) 


MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1874, p.175; 1875, p. 178; 1876, p. 174; 1877, p.993; 18738 
p. 101; 1879, p. 99 ; isto gh dhe er 1881, p- 101; 1882-83, p- 104; 1883-84, pe igse 1h84- 85, 
p. 120. ) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1871, p. 236; 1872, p. 163; 1873, p. 182; 1874, p. 195 ; 

ego.) 107; 1376, p.191; 1877, p. 112; 1878, p. 113; 1879, pI; 18380; plot iest, 

p. 114; 1882-83, p. 118 ; 1843-84, D: 137; 1884-85, p. Aone ) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 186 ; 1871, p. 240; 1873, p. 198; 1874, p.214; 1875, 

p.2l7; 1876, p. 207: 1877, p. 126; 1878, p. 125; 1879, p. 123; 1880, ». 165; 1881, . 128; 

1832-83, p. 130; 1883-84, p. 148; 1884-85, p. 145.) 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1873 ,p. LOS: 1874, p.225: 1875p. 2295) 1876, pe zie ers, 

p. 136; 1878, p.133; 1879, p. 130; "1880, p. 175; 1881 pe ise 1882-83, p- 138; 1883-84, 

p. 152.) 

MISSISSIPPI. (An. rep. 1874, p. 233 ; 1875, p. 237; 1876, p. 225; 1877, p. 141; 1878, 

pole; 1879, p.135; 1880, p. 182; ‘1881, D. 141; 1882-83, p. 143 ; 1883-84, >. 160; "1884- 

85, p. 156.) 

MISsOURI. (An. rep. 1871, p. 261; 1872, p. 209; 1874, p. 246; 1875, p. 250; 

i370. p. 23/; 1877, p. 149; 1878, p. 146; 1879, p. 142; 1880, p. 190; 1881, p- 148; 

1882-83, p. 149; 1883-84, p. 167 ; 1884-85, p. 163.) 

Natural science in secondary schools. pp. 9. (Misc. pubs. 1282.) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1874, p, 257; 1875, p. 260; 1876, p. 245; 1877, p. 155; 1878, 

p. 152; 1879, p. 148; 1830, p. 198 ; 1881, p. 154; 1882-83, p- 156; 1883-24, p. 17a¢ 

1884-85, p- 170. ) 

NrEvapa. (An. rep. 1879, p. 151; 1884-85, p. 175.) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. (An. rep . 1870, p. 217; 1873, p. 252; 1874, p. 2/13 leva. 

242; 1876, p. 258; 1877, p. 164; "1878, p p- 161; 1879, p. 156; ” 1880, p-. 208; 128i, gp: 
162; 1882-83, p- 164; 1883-84, p ele: 1884-85, p. 180, » 

—_— New JERsry. (An. rep. S71, pp. 285, 289; 187 2 p. 228; 1873, p. 266; 1874, p. 
284; 1875, p. 283; 1876, p. 270; 1877, Davlz2: 1878, ji Lgl 1879,’ Os 163; 1880, p. 
216; 1881, De lad 1882-83, i 172; 1883-84, p. 189; 1884-85, p- 189.) 

NEw YORK. (An. rep. 1873, ge a0, 1874, p. 306; 1875, p. 305; 1676, p. 2eae 
1877, p. 181; 1878, p. 179; 1879, p. 174; 1880, Daeeo: 1881, p. 183; 1882-83, yp. 184; 
1883-84, p. 300 ; 1884-85, p , 201.) 

~—— Nortu CAROLINA. rau rep. 1874, p. 322; 1875, p. 324; 1876, p. 302; 1877, p. 
193 ; 1878, p. 188; 1879, p.184; 1880, p. Oat: 1881, ro 197; 1882-83, Pet 20; 18-3-34. ,p. 
209; 1884-85, p. 212, ye 

OHIO. (An.rep. 1873, p. 327; 1874, p. 341; 1875, p. 339; 1876, p. 317; 1877, p. 

eod-ele7e, p. 197; 1879, p. 191; 1880, p. 253; 1881, p- 206; 1882-83, p. Sor; 1883-84 oe 

219; 1884-85, p. 219, ) 

’ OREGON. (An. rep. 1874, p. 353; 1875, p. 350; 1876, p. 327; 1877, p. 210; 1878, p. 

os 1879, p. 196; 1880, p. 263; 1881, p. 213; 1882-83, p. 215; , 1883-34, p- 225; "1884-85, 

Pp. 220.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1873, p,346; 1874, p. 368; 1875, p. 3655; 1876, p. 343 ; 

Neel; 1B7e, p. 210; 1879, p. 205; 1880, p- O75 1881, p. 291 ; 1882-83, p. 225 + 

1883-#4, p. 237; 1884-85, p. 235.) 

RHODE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1874, p.384; 1876, p. 358; 1877, p. 229; 1878, p. 219; 

1879, p. 215; 1880, p. 2875; 188i, p. 232; 1882-83, p. 234; 1883-84, p. 246; 1ced4-25, 

p. 244.) 

Scientific instruction. (An. rep. 1&8], pp. clxvi-clxxxii; 1883-84, p. elxi; 1884- 

85, p. excvii.) 

Scientific instruction in several foreign countries. (An. rep. 1876, p. cii.) 

SouTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1874, p.393; 1875, p. 391; 1876, p. 367 ; 1877, p. 235; 

1878, p. 225; 1879, p.221; 1880, p. 296; 1881, p. ” 239 ; 1882-83, p- 239; 1883 —84, p. 253; 

1884-85, p. 251.) 2 

State colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. (An. rep. 1879, pp. cxx- 

CXXix.) 
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Scientific and technical education. ‘Technical instruction. (Spec. rep. 1869, pp. 
33-784 ; spec. rep. 1870 ?) ; 


Note. First edition, incomplete, printed pureiadt to a call of House of Re eer a January 
19,187¢. Second edition published ds vol. xxi, of Barnard’s journal of baubailon. 


Technical instruction in Europe. (An. rep. 1882-83, pp. eee eee. Ay 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 376; 1874, p. 404; 1875, p. 402; 1876, p. 379; 

"1877, p. 242; 1878, p. 230; Piero, p. a 1880, p. 304 ¢ 1881, ), 244 ; 1882-83, Dp. 2453 

1883-84, p. 958; 1834- 85, p _ 257.) 

TEXAS. (An, rep. 1874, p. 414; 1875, p. 412; 1876, p.388; 1877, p. 247; 1878, p. 

i es sere 234; 1880, p. 314; 1881, p. 249 ; 1882-83 up. 251; - 1883-84, p. 265; 1884-85, 
Pp. 262 

UTsaH TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 310.) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1873, p. 389 ; 1874, peael; 1670, pale; 1876, p. 396; 1877, 

p. 253; 1878, p. 241; 1879. p. 240; 1880, p. 321; 1881, p. 254 ; 1882-83 Gomi 256 ; 1883-84, 
p. 269; 1884. -85, p. 287, ) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 994: 1873, p. 400; 1874, p. 433; 1875, p. 432; 1876, 

Ded0og 187 7a. 209 1878. p: 248 ; 1879, iD: 247: 1830, p. 330 1881, p. 261; 1862-83, 

Pp. 262 * 1883-84, p. 275 « 1884-835, D. 274.) 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. 314.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1873, p. Ali; 1874, p. 445; 1875, p. 446; 1876, p. 415; 

1877, p.264; 1878, p.254; 1879, p. 258; 1830, p. 339 ; 1881, p. 267; 1882-43,” p. 267 5 

1883-84, p. 250 1884-85, D. 278.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 455; 1875, p. 459; 1876, p. 426; 1877, p. 272; 1878, 
Ducts; 1879, peeol: 1880, p. 347 5 1881, p. cide 1822 83. p- O78 ; 1883. 84, p. 285; 
1884-85, p. 284.) 

Scientific and téchnical schools. GiuMAN, D, C. Report on national schools of 
science. [With preliminary list of local publications pertaining to the national 
erant.] (An. rep. 1871, pp. 427-444.) 

National and state legislation respecting colleges of agriculture and the me- 

chanic arts; with historical sketches. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 131-310.) 

Recent history of agricultural colleges. (An. rep. 1880, p. cxl.) 

Recent history of schools of science not endowed by the tidtional land grant. 

(An. rep. 1880, p. exlvi.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1879, p.528; 1871, pp. 654-655 ;_ 1872, pp. 802-809 ; 

1873, pp. 684-691; 1874, pp. 703-711; "875, Dp. 752-757 ; 1876, pp. oe 737 5 1877, 

p- 535-543 5 187 3, pp. 548-557 5 1879, pp. 262-573 5 1880, pp. 677-639 ; Teel. pp. G08- 
613; 1882- 33 pp. 632-643 ; 1883-84, pp. 661-673; 1884-85, pp. 622-636 ; 1885-86, PP. 
520-533. ) 

Scientific libraries. See Libraries, Scientific. 

Scientific studies and courses of study. Runxir, J.D. (Discussion.) (Circ. inf. 2, 
1879, p. 183.) 

Scotland. Attendance and studies in the grammar rand public burgh schools. (Spec. 
rep. on D.C. for 1879, pp. 716-720.) 
Scudder, Horace H. Public libraries a hundred yearsago. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 1- 

Bi. 

eon dary: education. ALABAMA. fan. rep. 1874, p. 83 mike? 11; 1876, p.9; 1877, 
pageeloee, p.&; 1879, p. 7; 2ec0yp. J alesis p. 75 "1882-83, p.7 - 1883-84, p.8; 1884- 
85, p. 8.) 

"— ARIZONA TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1879, p. 266; 1881, p. 280: 1882-83, p. 284; 

1883-84, p. 290; 1884-85, p. 289.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1874, p. 13; 1875, p. 18; 1876, p. 20; 1877, p.11; 1878, p. 

12 -levo pd; 1ec0,p.15; 1881, pelle : 1882-83, p. 12; 1883-34, p. 14; B84-B5, p-14.) 

CALIFORNIA, (An. rep. 1873, p. 25 1874, De 25: 1875, a 32: 1876, Dp: 29 ; "e77, 

Bets. levenpalo: Veto, p. 17 5 1880, p. 235 ” 1881, p.16; ” 1882-83, p- 18; 1 e63-84, D: 92: 

1884-85, pe.) 

COLORADO. (An. rep. 1873, p. 431; 1574, p. 464; 1875, p.474; 1876, p. 38; 1877, 

p.22; love, p.245 1879, p.23; 1886, p. 32  1ési,ap: og ; 1882-83, p. ‘94; 1883-84, p- 30; 

1884-85 Dae) 

CONNECTICUT. (An, rép. 1874, p. 45; 1875, ‘p, 52; 1876, 471877, Gee 

1878, p. 29; 1879; p. 29; 1880, p. 41; 1881, p. 29; 1882-83, p. 32; 1283-84, p. 39; 

1884-25, p. 38.) 

Dakota. (An. rep. 1878, p. 271; 1879, p. 265; 1880, p. 39 ; 1881, p. 283; 1882- 

83, p. 286; 1883-84, p. 293; 1884-85, p. 292.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 583 1875, p. €2; 1876, p. 58; 1877, p. 34; 1878, 

B. 00; lero, p. 30, 1860, p. os 1881, p- 36; 1882-83, DP. oes 1863-84, p. 46; 1864-85, 
45. 

a oe oF CoLuMpBIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 476; 1875, p. 490; 1876, p. 442; 

Ned7, je ZOU Gh cle, pace. Toto miners, Loot, mu. 364; 1881, p. 286; 1882-83, p- 289 + 

1883-84, p. ma 1804-85, p. 295.) 
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Secondary education. FRarinu, CLAnENcE W. How can instruction in public 
high schools be made more efficieit? (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1834-85, pp. 434-436. ) 

— FLoripa. (An. rep. 1870, p. 106; 1872, p. 58; 1873, p. 67; 1875, p. 68; 1876, 

p. 65; 1877, p. 36; 1878, p. 40; 1879, p. 88; 1880, p. 56; 1881, p. 40; 1882-83, p. 42; 

1883-34, p. 50; 1884-85, p. 48.) 

Georgia. (An. rep. 1873, p. 72; 1874, p.73; 1875, p. 75; 1576, p. 71; 1877, p.41; 
1878, p.45; 1879, p. 43; 1880, p.63; 1831, p.44; 1882-83, p. 47; 1883-84, p.56; 18si- 
85, p. 54.) 

HAMMOND, CHARLES. New England academies and classical schools. (An. 
rep: 1868, pp. 403-429.) . . 

-——— High schools for girls in Sweden. pp. 6. (Miso. pubs. 1882.) 

History of secondary instruction in Germany. pp.87. (Cire. inf. 3, 1874.) 

ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 86; 1874, p.89; 1875, p. 88; 1876, p.84; 1877, p. 

48; 1878, p.54; 1879, p. 51; 1880, p. 72; 1881, p. 51; 1882=83, p. 55; 1883-84, p. 64; 

1884-85, p. 63.) 

INDIANA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 105; 1875, p.105; 1876, p.102; 1877, p.57; 1878, p. 

64; 1879, p.60; 1880, p. 83; 1881, p.61; 1882-83, p. 65; 1883-84, p.77; 1884-85, p. 73.) 

In foreign countries. (An. rep. 1877, pp. Ixxxviii-xei.) 

MU CA. top, 1871, p. 163; 1873, p. 110; 1874p. ie, ders, p< sain p: 
115; 1877, p. 66; 1878, p. 70; 1879, p. 67; 1880, p. 93; 1881, p. 70; 1882-83, p. 74; 
1883-84, p. 85; 1884-85, p. 82.) 

-——-—-— JACOBSON, HERMANN. History of secondary instruction in Germany. pp. 81. 
(Circe. inf. 3, 1874.) 2: 

—— Kansas. (An. rep. 1874, p. 126; 1875, p. 132; 1876, p. 123; 1877, p. 72; 1878, p. 

78; 1879, p. 74; 1880, p.103; 1881, p. 78; 1882-83, p.81; 1883-84, p. 93; 1884-85, p. 

90.) 


Kentucky. (An. rep. 1874, p.137; 1875, p. 143; 1876, p. 137; 1877, p. 78; 1878, 
p. 8&4; 1879, p.80; 1880, p.112; 1881, p.83; 1882-83, p. 86; 1883-84, p. 100 ; 1884-85, 
p. 97.) | . 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 186; 1874, p. 150; 1875, p. 154; 1876, p. 149; 

1877, p. 85; 1878, p. $9; 1879, p. 87; 1880, p. 121; 1881, p. 88; 1882-83, p. 92; 1383-84, 

p. 107; 1884-85, p. 104.) | 
— cHenry, D.C. Explanation of the leading features of Ontario high school 

system. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 423-433. ) al 
—— MAINE. (An. rep. 1871, p.204; 1873, p. 147; 1874, p. 162; 1875, p. 163; 1876, p. 

159; 1877, p.90; 1878, p.94; 1879, p.92; 1880, p.129; 1881, p.94; 1882-83, p.97; 

1883-84, p.115; 1884-85, p. 111.) | . | 
——— Maryann. (An. rép. 1873, p. 155; 1874, p.173; 1875, p. 176 ; 1876, p. 1725 1877, 

p.98; 1878, p.100; 1879, p.98; 1880, p. 136; 1881, p.100; 1882-83, ». 103; 1883-84, 

p. 121; 1884-85, p. 118.) i, . 

—-— MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1873, p.176; 1874, p. 190; 1875, p. 194; 1876, p. 187; 
1877, p.111; 1878, p.111; 1879, p.109; 1880, p.150; 1881, p.112; 1882-83, p.116; 
1883-84, p. 135; 1884-85, p. 132.) . . 

—— Micnican. (An. rep.1873, p.195; 1874, p. 209; 1875, p. 215 5 1876, p. 204; 1878, 
.124; 1879, p.121; 1880, p.164; 1881, p.1263 1882-83, p.128; 1833-64, p.147; 
884-85, p. 144.) ay , : 

——— MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 2513 1878, p. 195; 1874, p. 223 ; 1875, p. 227; 1876, 
p.216; 1877, p.135; 1878, p. 132; 1879, p. 129; 1880, p.174; 1881, p. 185; 1882-83, 
p. 137; 1883-84, p. 154 1884-85, p. 151.) i 

MISSISSIPPI. (An. rép. 1874, p. 231; 1875, p. 236 ; 1876, p. 224; 1877, p. 140 ; 1878, 

p. 187; 1879, p.134; 1880, p.181; 1881, p. 140; 1882-83, p. 142; 1883-84, p. 159.) 

Missouri. (An. rep. 1873, p. 226; 1874, p. 243; 1875, p. 248; 1876, p. 234; 1877, 

p. 147; 1878, p. 145; 1879, p. 140; 1880, p. 189; 18381, p. 146; 1882-83, p. 148; 

1883-84, p. 166; 1884-85, p. 162.) | é 

Montana. (An. rep. 18/3, f.285; 1879, p. 282; 1860, p.379; 1881, p. 298; 

1882-€3, p. 299; 1883-84, :p. 303; 1884-85, p. 305.) a. 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 254, 1875, p. 259; 1876, p. 244; 1877, p. 155; 1878, 

ion coe p. 147 ; 1880, p. 198; 1881, p. 153; 1882-83, p. 155; 1883-84, p. 173; 1884-85, 
p. 169. 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 262; 1875, p.265; 1876, p. 250; 1877, p. 158; 1878, 

p. 156; 1879, p. 150; 1880, p.203; 1883-84, p.177; 1884-85, p. 174.) 

New HAMPSHIRE. (An.rep. 187], p. 279; 1872, p. 221; 1873, p. 251; 1874, p. 269; 

1875, p. 271; 1876, p. 257; 1877, p. 163; 1878, p.160; 1879, p.155; 1830, p. 208; 1881, 

p. 162; 1882-83, p. 164; 1883-84, Be 181; 1884-85, p. 179.) 

— NEW JERSEY. (An. rep. 1873, p.264; 1874, p.282; 1875, p.280; 1876, p. 268; 
1877, p.1/1; 1878, p.169; 1879, p.162; 1880, p. 215; 1881, p. 169; 1882383, p.171; 
1883-84, p.188; 1884-85, p.188.) | 
uae New Mexico. (An. rep, 1878, p.288; 1879, p.284; 1882-83, p.301; 1884-85, p. 
307.) 
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Secondary education. New York. (An. rep. 1874, p. 302; 1875, p. 300; 1876, p. 282; 
1877, p.d80; 1678, p.el73; 1879, p. ives 18e0) me 233; 1831, p. 182; 1882- 93, p. 182; 
1883-84, Dp. 199; 1884-85, p 199.) 

Nortu Carona. ae rep. 1873, p. 303; 1874, p. $20; 1875, p. 322: 1876, pe 

300; 1877, p.192; 1878, p.188; 1879, p. lea 1880, p. 240; 1881, D. 196; 1832-83, p. 

195; 1883-84, p. 209 ; 1884-85, p. 2h) 

- Onto. (An. rep. 1874, p. 335; 1875, p. 336; 1876, p.314; 1877, p. 202; 1878, 

195; 1279, p, 190; 18280, p. 252; 1681, p. 205 ; 1882-83, p. 206; 1883-84, p- 318; 

1884-85, Pp. cls.) 

OrEcon. (An. rep. 1871, p. 324; 1872, p. 285 ; 1873, p. 335; 1874, p. 351; 1875, 

peo4d; 1876, ). 320; 1877, p. 210; 1878, p. 202. 1879, p. 196; 1880, p. 262; 1881, Pp. 

Ziz: 1882-83, p- Q14; 1833-34, p- 224; 1884-85, Dp. 295.) 

” PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 343 ; 1874 ,p. 364; 1875, p. 362; 1876, p. 340; 

£577, pele; 1878, p.209; 1879, p. 203 ; 1880, p. O74 ; 1831, 70, B20; 1882-83, p. 224; 

1883-84, p. 236; 1884-85, D. 234.) 

Relations of secondary schools to colleges and schools of science. (An. rep. 

1873, pp. xlvili-liv.) 

"RHODE ISLAND. (An. rep. 1873, p. 357 ; 1874, p. 382; 1875, p. 381; 1876, p. 357; 

18a, poees: 1878, p. 218; 1879, p. 215; 1880, p. 387 ; 1881, p. 339; 1832-83, p. 234: 

1883-84, D..e 40 ; 1384-85, D. 244.) 

Secondary instruction. (An. rep. 1881, p. exxxviil; 1882-83, p. exv; 1883-84, 
PP. CXxxip) 

——— Secondary instruction, including preparatory. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. cxlix.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 364; 1874, p. 391; 1875, p.390; 1876, p. 

365; 1877, p. 234; 1878, p. 224; 1879, p. 220; 1830, p- "295 5 1881, p. 238; 1882-83, p. 

238; 1883-84, Dp. 252» 1884-85, p. 250.) 

Statistical tables. Institutions for secondary instruction. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 

614-635 ; 1872, pp. 716-760; 1873, pp. 586-643; 1874, pp. 580-651; 1875, pp. 616-688 ; 

1876, Be: 5384-671; 1877, pp. 391-476; 1878, pp. 401-188; 1879, pp. 415-500; 1880, pp. 

523-612; 1881, pp. 450-543; 1382-83, pp. 462-566 ; 1883-84, pp. 481-591 ; 1884-85, pp. 

438-551 : 1885-6, pp. 366-425.) 

. TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1373, p. 375; 1874, p. 400; 1875, p. 399; 1876, p. 376; 

1877, p. 241; 1878, p. 229; 1880, D. 303 ; 1881, p. 243; 1882-83, i. 244 ; 1883-84, p. 

oe; 1884-85, p. 256. ) 

Texas. (An. rep. 1873, p. 385; 1874, p. 412; 1875, p. 410; 1876, p. 387; 1877, 

p. 246; 1878, p. 236; 1879, p. 233; 1880, p. 313; 1881, p. 249 5 1862-83, p- 250: 1883- 

84, p. 264 ; 18e4-85, ’v. 261.) 

Ura. (An. rep. 1874, p. 501; 1875, p. 513; 1876, p. 461; 1877, p. 292; 187%, p. 

290; 1879, p. 286; 1880, p. 345 ; 1882-83, p. 303; ” 1883-84, p. 306; 1884-85, D. 310.) 

: VERMONT. (An. rep. 1873, ,p. 388 5 1874, p. 418; 1875, p. 417; 1876, p. 305 ; 1877, 

p. 202; 1878, p. 2413; 1879, p. 239 ; 1880, Dp: 320 ; 1881, p. 203 ; 1882-83 ope 256; 1883-84) 

p. 269 : 1884-85, ite 266, ) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 342; 1873, p. 397; 1874, p.429; 1875, p. 429; 1876, 

p. 408 5 1877, p. 258; 1878, p. 247: 1879, p. 246; 1880, p. 329; 1881, p. 260 ; 1882-83, Dp. 

262 > 1883-84, p. 274; 1884-83, p. 273.) 

” WASHINGTON TERRRITORY. (An. rep. 1876, p. 464; 1877, p. 295; 1678, p. 293; 

1879, p. 288; 1€80, p. 389; 1881, p. 305; 1882-83, p. 305; 1883-84, Se 306 ; 1881-85, p- 

314. ) 

WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 443; 1875, p.444; 1876, p. 414; 1877, p. 264; 

1878, p. 253; 1879, p. 253; 1880, p. 338 ; 1881, p. 266 ; 1882-83, p- 256 ; 1883-84, p. 278; 
1884-85, Dp. 378, ) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1873, p. 417; 1874, p. 452; 1875, p. 456; 1876, p. 424; 
ieee 0; lore. py. 261; 18797 p. 259; 1880, p- "346 ; 1881, p. 273; 1882-83, p. 273; 
1883-84, p- 284; 1884-85, D. 283. ) 

Secondary instruction. See Secondary education. 

Servia, Educationin. (An. rep. 1874, p. cxlii; 1875, p. cxxxiv; 1876, p. excii; 1882-83, 
p. cexl ; Circ. inf. 3, 1875, p. 69.) 

Sexton, ‘Samuel. Causes of deafness among school children and the instruction of 
children with impaired hearing. pp. 47. (Cire. inf.5, 1881.) 

Classification of deaf pupils with aview to improve facilities for their educa- 

tion, based on the causes of their disability. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp.1834-85, pp. 

523-524. ) 

Necessity of providing for the better education of children with defective 
hearing in the public schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 529-536. ) 

Shanks, J.P.C. Education of Indiansin Indian Territory. (An. rep. 1872, p. xxi.) 

Shiras, Alexander. National bureau of education; its history, work, and limita- 
tions. pp. 16. (Misc. pubs. 1875.) 

Shorthand. RockweE.l, J. E. Teaching, practice, and literature of shorthand. 
pp. 184. (2nd and enlarged ed.) (Cire. inf. 2, 1884.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. Outlines for a museum of anatomy. pp. 65. (Spec. rep. 1880.) 

Siam. See China and Siam. 
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Skinner, Hubert M. Growth and benefits of reading circles. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, 
. 152-160. 

ee National aid to education. (Cire. inf. 2, 1886, pp. 120-122.) 

Slater (John F.) fund. See John . Slater fund. 

Smart, Charies. Chemical examination of air as applied to questions of ventilation. 
(eimesint. 2, 1852, p. 19.) 

Smart, James H. Best system of schools for a state. Appendix: Outline of school 
systems of various states, (Circ. inf. 2, 1880, pp. 31-42, 90-111.) 

High schoo] question. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 167.) 

Teachers’ institutes. pp.206. (Cire. inf. 2, 1885.) 

Smith, Annie Tolman. Our country schools. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1824-5, pp. 
308-365. ) 

Progress of education for women, (An. rep. 1871, pp. 511-518. ) 

Rural schools: Progress in the pas§; means of improvement in the future. 
pp.90. (Circ. inf, 6, 1884.) 

Smith, G.L. Public libraries of Baltimore, (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 837.) 

Smith, Joseph H. Normal schools and their work in Outario. (Spec. rep. N. O. 
exp. 1884-85, pp. eet 

Smith, Lloyd P. Public libraries of. Philadelphia, (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 952.) 

Smith, Lyndon A. Recent school law decisions. pp. 82. (Cire.inf. 4, 1583.) 

Smithsonian institution and scientific and literary organizations in District of Co- 
lumbia. (An. rep. 1871, p. 389; 1872, p. 389; 1873, p.441; 1874, p. 481.) 

Smith, Walter. Address to Pennsylvania legislature. Plea for state aid to Penn- 
sylvania museum and school of industrial art. (Spec,rep.art and industry, 1835, 
p. 909. ) 

Practical papers, letters, lectures, and addresses on drawing (in the public 

schools). (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, pp. 515-590.) 

Technical education and industrial drawing. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 70.) 

Societies, Historical. FLetcurr, W.I. General considerations respecting historical 
research. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 325-332.) 

Hoimes, H. A. History and condition of historical societies in the United 

States. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 312-325.) 

WARREN, 8. R., and CLARK, 8. N. Sketches of individual societies [by states]. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 332-377. ) 

Soldiers’ orphans’ homes. See Charity schools, charitable institutions, ete. 

South Australia, Education in. (An. rep. 1853-84, p. celxviil ; 1884-85, p. cccx.) 

See also Australasia. 

South Carolina, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, p.285; 1871, pp. 340-346 ; 1872, pp. 
312-317; 1873, pp. 360-367 ; 1874, pp. 387-395; 1875, pp. 386-393 ; 1876, pp. 361-363 ; 
1877, pp. 232-236; 1878, pp. 222-225 ; 1879, pp. 218-225; 1880, pp. 290-297; 1281, pp. 

* 235-239 5 1882-83, pp. 236-240; 1883-84, pp. 249-254; 1884-85, pp. 247-252.) 

South, The, and education. BInaHaM, Roserr. Educational status and needs of 
the new South. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 87.) 

Condition of education in the South. (An. rep. 1881, p. Ixxxvii; 1882-83, p. 


lv.) 


me A, D. A Southern graded school. (Spec. rep. N.O. exp. 1881-85, pp. 

415-422. 

——-— Building for the children in the South. pp. 16. (Misc. pubs. 1884.) 

Orr, G. J. Needs of cducation in the South. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 46.) 

Statistics of education of white and colored compared. (An.rep. 1878, p. 
Xxvili; 1879, p. xxxix; 1880, p. lvii; 1881, p. lxxxi; 1882-85, p. xlviii; 1883-94, 
p. liii.) 

Spain, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 476-477; 1872, pp. 519-520; 1873, p. elxv; 
ome oclli tess, 7. Clxvil; 187e, p. clxxi; 1879, p. cei; 1880, p. cexxv; isel, 
p. celx1i; 1882-83, p. cexli ; 1883-84, p. cexxxii; Circe. inf. 1, 1873, pp. 7-35.) 

Sparkes, John. Criticism. of Kensington methods of art instruction. (Spec. rep. 
art and industry, 1885, p. 481.) 

Spelling reform. Marcu, F. A. Historical sketch of the movement for. pp. 36. 
(Oiresint. 7, 130.) 

Spofford, A. R. Binding and preservation of books. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 673-678.) 

Library bibliography. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 733-744.) 

Library of Congress, or national library. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 253-261.) 

Periodical literature and society publications. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 679-685.) 

Works of reference for libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 686-710.) 

Spring, Bdward A. Clay modelling. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 281-2886. ) 

State and education. (An. rep. 1872, p. 87.) 

Duty of the state respecting education. (Au. rep. 1876, p. clxi.) 

RANDALL, C.D. Education of dependent children. (Cire. inf. 2, 1880, p. 19.) 

Right and duty of the state to establish, aid, and supervise public schools. 

[Quotations from eminent authorities.] (An. rep. 1868, pp. 311-336.) 
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State educational conventions. See Conventions, etc., educational. 

State schoolsystems. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 81; 1871, p.65; 1872, p.3; 1873, 
p.33 1874, p.5; 1875, p.6; 1876, p. 5; 1877, p. 5; 1878, p. 5; 1879, p. 6; 1880, p. 6; 
1881, p.5; 1882-83, p.4; 1883-84, p.5; 1864-35, p.4} 1885-86, p. 24.) 

ALASKA. (An. rep. 1870, p.336; 1873, p. 424; 1874, p.459; 1875, p. 463 ; 1877, p. 

XXxi; 1878, p.266; 1879, p. 264; 1880, p. 350; 1881, p.278; 1882-83, p. 278; 1883-84, 

p. 288; 1884-85, p. 286; 1885-86, p. 38.) | J 

ARIzONA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 318; 1871, p. 3775 1872, 1.965; 1873, 7h Aeonmie a 

p.461; 1875, p. 467; 1876, p.431; 1877, p.275; 1878, p.268; 1879, p. 205; 1830, p. 354; 

1881, p.279; 1282-83, p. 283; 1883-84, p. 289; 1884-85, p. 287; 1885-86, p. 38.) at 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1870, p. 86: 1871, p. 71; 1872, p. 113 1873, p. 11; 1874, 

p.12; 1875, p. 15; 1876, p..14; 1877, p.9; 1878, p. 10; 1879, p. 9; 1580 qiiae een. 

p.9; 182-83, p. 10; 1883-84, p.11; 1884-85, p.12; 1885-86, p.24. 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1870, p.87; 1871, p.75; 1872, p.14; 1873, p. 19; 1874, 
p.17; 1875, p. 22; 1876, p.23; 1877, p.14; 1878, p.15; 1879, p. 14; 1880, p. 20; 1681, 
p. 14; 1882-83, p.16; 1883-84, p.18; 1884-85, p.18; 1885-86, p.25.) ry 

—— Conorapo. (An. rep. 1870, p. 318; 1871, p. 378; 1872, p. 367; 1873, p. 429; 1874, 
p. 463 ; 1875, p.470; 1576, p. 36; 1877, p. 21; 1878, p., 22; 1879; p: 21; TesU, Bee0: 
1881, p. 21; 1882-83, p. 22; 1883-84, p. 28; 1984-85, p.27; 1885-86, p.25.) [Territory 
up to 1876.] | al ws a n'a 

ConNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1870, p.98; 1871, p.96; 1872, p.325 1873, p.36; 1874, 

p. 39; 1875, p.45; 1876, p. 43; 1877, p. 24; 1878, p.27; 1879, p. 26; 1830, p. 38; 1881, 

p. 26; 1882-83, p. 23; 1883-84, p. 33; 1884-85, p. 34; 1885-86, p. 26.) ee 

DaxoTa. (An. rep. 1870, p. 319 ; 1871, p. 379; 1872, p. $71; 1873, p. 483; 1674, 

p. 466; 1875, p. 477; 1876, p. 433; 1877, p. 276; 1878, p. 270; 1879, p. 2673 1880, p. 

358; 1881, p.281; 1882-83, p. 285; 1883-84, p. 291; 1884-85, p. 290; 1885-86, p. 39.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 103; 1871, p. 108; 1872, p.51; 1873, p.49; 1874, 

p. 55; 1875, p. 60; 1876, p. 55; 1877, p. 32; 1873, p. 34; 1879, p. 335 1880, p. 48; 1881, 

p. 34; 1882-83, p. 37; 1883-84, p. ad; 1884-85, p. 43; 1885-86, p. 27.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. City and county systems. (An. rep. 1870, p. 312; 

1871, p. 385; 1872, p. 384; 1873, p. 434; 1874, p. 469; 1875, p. 481; 1876 [Historical 

sketch of the public schools of, compiled from Various authorities], p. 437; 1877, 

p. 278; 1878, p. 273; 1879, p. 270; 1880, p. 362; 1881, p. 285 ; 1882-83, p. 288; 1883-84, 

p- 294; 1884-85, p. 294.) . - 

Frorimpa. (An. rep. 1870, p. 105; 1871, p. 119; 1872, p. 58; 1873, p. 65; 1874, 

p. 61; 1875, p. 65; 1876, p. 61; 1877, p. 36; 1878, p. 38; 1879, p. 37: 1880, p. 54} 

1881, p. 38; 1882-83, p. 4L; 1883-84, p. 48; 1884-85, p. 46; 1885-886, p. 27.) - 

Grorcia. (An. rep. 1870, p. 109; 1871, p. 123; 1872, p. 63; 1873, p. 69; 1874, p. 

71; 1875, p.71; 1876, p. 68; 1877, p. 38; 1878, p. 42; 1879, p. 40; 1880, p. 60; 1881, 

p. 41; 1882-83, p. 44; 1883-84, p. 53; 1834-85, p. 51; 1885-86, p. 27.) 

Ipano. (Aun. rep. 1870, p. 321; 1871, p. 3380; 1872, p. 373; 1873, p. 451; 1874, 
p. 486 ; 1875, p. 495; 1876, p. 446; 1877, p. 283; 1878, p. 279; 1879, p. 276; 1880, p. 
370; 1881, p. 291; 1882-83, p. 293; 1833-84, p. 293; 1884-85, p. 299.) 

Iuurnois. (An. rep. 1870, p. 110; 1871, p. 1387; 1872, p.73; 1873, p.78; 1874, 

, p. 80; 1875, p. 81; 1876, p. 77; 1877, p. 44; 1878, p. 49; 1879, p. 46; 1880, p. G8; 
1881, p. 48; 1882-83, p. 51; 1853-84, p. 59; 1884-85, p.°58; 1885-85, p. 28.) 

——-— INDIANA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 123; 1871, p. 150; 1872, p.107 ; 11873, Rieoe Mer 4, 
p. 98; 1875, p. 99; 1876, p. 95; 1877, p. 53; 1878, p. 60; 1879, p. 57; 1880, p. 805 
1881, p. 57; 1882-83, p. 61; 1883-84, p. 71; 1884-85, p. 69; 1885-26, p. 28.) 

INDIAN TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1870, p.337; 1876, p.449; 1877, p. 885; 1878, 

p. 281; 1879, p.278; 1880, p.374; 1881, p. 293; 1882-83, p. 295; 1883=84, p. 301 ; 

1884-85, p. 301.) | - 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1870, p. 131; 1871, p. 162; 1872, p. 116; 1873, p. 1073 W749; 
p. 113; 1875, p.113; 1876, p.111; 1877, p.62; 1878, p. 63; 1879, p.64; 1880, p. 90; 
1881, p. 66; 1882-83, p.71; 1883-84, p. 82; 1884-85, p. 78.) ~ 

——— KANSAS. (An. rep. 1870, p.140; 1871, p. 171; 1872, p.119; 1873, p. LIS seers 
p. 123; 1875, p.127; 1876, p. 123; 1877, p.69; 1873, p.75; 1879, p.71; 1880, p. 100; 
1881, p.75; 1882-83, p.79; 1883-84, p.90; 1884-85, p.87; 1885-86, p. 29.) 

_. KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1870, p. 147; 1871, p. 181; 1872, p. 125; 1873, p. 122; 
1874, p.131; 1875, p.186; 1876, p. 132; 1877, p.74; 1878, p.81; 1879, p.77; 1880, p. 
110; 1881, p.381; 1882-93, p.84; 1883-84, p.97; 1884-85, p. 94.) 

Louisiana. (An. rep. 1870, p. 150; 1871, p. 192; 1872, p.132; 1873, p. 134% 

1874, p. 146; 1875, p. 150; 1876, p. 145; 1877, p.82; 1878, p. 87; 1879, p. 84; 1880, 

p. 118; 1881, p.86; 1882-83, p.90; 1883-84, p.104; 1884-85, p.101.) | 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 153; 1871, p. 202; 1872, p. 138; 1873, p. 144: 1874, 

p. 156; 1875, p. 159; 1876, p. 153; 1877, p. 883, 1878, p. 91> Lev9) p.89 5 Testi ae 

1881, p.91; 1882-83, p. 94;- 1883-84, p.111; 1884-85, p. 107; 1885-86, p. “) 

MaryLaXp. (An. rep. 1870, p. 156; 16/1, p. 210; 1672, p. 1495 Weise lou 

1874, p. 167; 1875, p..171; 1876, p. 165; 1877, p. 95; 1878, p. 97; 1879, i. wo Veen) 

p. 134; 1881, p.97; 1882-23, p. 100; 1883-84, p.118; 1884-85, p.115; 1885-36, p. 30.) 
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School systems. MassacHusetTtTs. (An. rep. 1870, p. 165; 1871, p. 213; 1872, p. 156; 
1873, p. 166; 1874, p.180; 1875, p. 184; 1876, p. 179; 1877, p.105; 1878, p. 105; 1879, 
p. 103; 1880, p.142; 1881, p. 105; 1882-83, p. 109; 1883-84, p. 128; 1884-85, p. 125; 
1885-86, p. 30.) . 

— Michigan, (An. rep. 1870, p. 185 ; 1871, p. 237; 1872, p. 184; 1875, p. 192; 1874, 

Pocvon, lew, pacus.; 1976, 9.200; 1877, p. 121; 1878, p. 120; 1879, p. 117 ; 1880, p. 160; 

1881, p. 122; 1882-83, p. 123; 1883-84, p. 143; 1884-85, p. 140; 1885-86, p. 31.) 

Mea RCOTa. (Aun. rep. 1870, p. 194; 1871, p. 2443 1872, p. 189; 1873, p. 192; 
Men eee clo -atos5, p. 221; 1870, p. ZiZs 1677, p. 130; 187S,.p. 129; 1879, p. 127; 
1880, p. 172; 1881, p. 132; 1882-83, p. 1853 1883-84, p. 151; 1684-85, p. 148; 1885- 
8G} p. 31.) . 

BeviTSc1aIP Pr. (An. rep. 1870, p. 200; 1871, p. 246; 1872, p. 195; 1873, p. 211 ; 

temleneecomicro, p.cae; lo70, p. 221; 1877, p. 1383 1878, p.135; 1879, p. 132; 1880, 

p. 180; 1881, p. 138; 1882-83, p. 140; 1883-84, p. 157; 1864-85, p. 154.) 

Missouri. (An.rep. 1870, p. 201; 1871, p. 260; 1872, p. 203; 1873, p. 220; 1874, 

p. 235; 1875, p. 240; 1876, p. 228; 1877, p. 143; 1878, p. 140; 1879, p. 136; 1880, p. 

186; 1881, p. 144; 1882-83, p. 145; 1883-34, p. 162; 1884-85, p. 158; 1885-86, p. 31.) 

Montana. (Aun. rep. 1870, p. 323; 1872, p. 375; 1873, p. 453; 1874, p. 489; 1875, 

ne otelevo. p. 452; L877, p. 287 ; 1878, p, 284: 1879, ph. S84 1880, p. 378; 1es8l, p. 

296 ; 1882-83, p. 208; 1883-84, p. 302; 1884-55, p. 308; 1685-86, p. 39.) 

NEBRASKA. (Au. rep. 1870, p. 212; 187], p. 270; 1872, p. 214; 1873, p. 233; 

1874, p. 250; 1875, p. 255; 1876, p. 241; 1877, p. 153; 1878, p. 149; 1879, p. 145; 

1880, p. 196; 1881, p. 151; 1882-83, p. 152; 1883-84, p. 170; 1884-85, p. 167; 1885- 

86, p. 32.) : ape. 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 212; 1871, p. 272; 1872, p.216; 1873, p. 242; 1874, 

pecolelcs5, p. 26a, 1870, p. 248; 1577, p. 157; 1878, p 154, 1879, p. 149; 1880, p. 

200; 1881, p. 157; 1882-83, p. 158; 1883-84, p. 175; 1884-85, p. 173; 1885-86, p. 33.) 

—— New Hamesurre. (An. rep. 1870, p. 215; 1871, p. 276; 1872, p. 218; 187%, p. 

Cafes, 204% 1875, p. 207; IS7Gy) p. 253; 1877, yp, 161; 1875) p, 15d 7 1879, p. 

153; 1880, p. 206; 1881, p. 159; 1882-83, p. 161; 1883-84, p. 178; 1884-85, p. 176; 

1825-86, p. 33.) 

NEw JERSEY. (An. rep. 1870, p. 2215 1871, p. 283; 1872, p. 224; 1873, p. 256; 

ieee. 214, 17>, Pp. 2/5; 1876, p 202; 1877, p. 167; 1878, p. 165; 1879, p. 139; 

1880, p. 212; 1881, p. 165; 1282-83, p. 167; 1883-84, p. 184; 1884-85, p. 185.) 

New Mexico. (An. rep. 1870, p. 326; 1871, p. 381; 1872, p. 376; 1873, p. 455; 

1874, p. 491; 1875, p. 500; 1876, p. 456; 1877, p. 289; 1880, p. 380; 1881, p. 299; 1882- 

83, p. 301; 1883-84, p. 304; 1834-85, p. 306.) a 

New York. (An. rép. 1870, p. 227; 1871, p. 2833 1872, p. 231; 1873, p. 269; 

Ree oe) 1875, pi289;, 1876.0p. 273; 1877, p. 174; 167s, p. 172; 1879, 9.166; 
1820, p. 220; 1881, p. 173; 1882-83, p. 174; 1883-84, p.191,; 1884-85, p. 192; 1885-86, 
p. 33.) =? 

Nortu CaroLina. (An. rep. 1870, p. 248; 1871, p. 313; 1872, p. 361; 1873, p. 

Po olci44 pols; 1875, p. 318; 1876, p. 297; 1877, p. 190; 1878, p. 186: 1879, p. 

181; 1880, p. 2388; 1831, p. 194; 1882-83, p. 192; 1883-84, p. 206; 1884-85, p. 209; 

1885-86, p. 34.) — - 

Oni0. (An, rep. 1870; p. 252; 1871, p. 317; 1872, p. 269; 1873, p. 308; 1874, p. 

SB eeeleio, poe; 1876, p. 205; 1877, p. 196; 1878, p, 191; 1879, p. 186; LSe0, p. 

246; 1881, 3. 200; 1882-83, p. 200; 1883-84, p. 212; 1884-85, p. 213 ; 1885-86, p. 35.) 

— OnrEGON. (An. rép. 1870, p. 2685 1871, p.323; 1872, p. 283; 1873, p. 332; 1874, p. 

348; 1875, p. 345; 1876, p. 323; 1877, p. 208; 1878, p. 200; 1879, p. 194; 1880, p. 

260; 1881, p. 210; 1882-83, p. 212; 1883-84, p. 222; 1884-85, p. 223; 1885-86, p. 35.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 268; 1871, p. 326; 1872, p. 288; 1873, p. 

ote eferl 9). dado; 1875, p. 304; 1876, p. 3315 1877, p. 212; 1878, p. 205; 1879) p. 

198; 1880, p. 266; 1881, p. 216; 1882-83, p.217; 1883-84, p. 229; 1884-85, p. 228; 

1885-86, p. 35.) a 

— Riuopr Istanp. (Ay. rep. 1870, p. 282; 1871, p. 335; 1872, p. 304; 1873, p. 

303; 1874, p. 376; 1875, p. 374; 1876, p. 352; 1877, p. 224; 1878, p. 216; 1879, p. 

212; 1880, p. 284; 1881, p. 230; 1882-83, p. 231; 1883-84, p. 242; 1884-88, p. 239; 

1885-86, p. 36.) — 

SouTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 285; 1871, p. 340; 1872, p. 312; 1873, p. 

SO0eN log’ p.cc/; sve, p. 300; Le/69p. 362; 1877, p. 202; 1878, p. 222; Tse, p. 

218; 1880, p. 292; 1881, p. 235; 1882-83, p. 236; 1883-84, p. 249; 1884-85, p. 247; 

1885-86, p. 36.) . 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1685-86, pp. 3-23.) . . 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1870, p. 226; 1871, p. 347; 1872, p. 318; 1873, p. 368; 

Wey Necsen 16/76, p. 394; 01376 pm370; 1577, p. 23731078, p. 2275 1879, pees: 

1880, p. 800; 1881, p. 240; 1882-83, p. 241; 1853-84, p. 256; 1884-85, p. 243; 1885-86, 

p. 36.) | , 

AteAS any rep. 1570, p. 290; 187i, p. 330; 1872, p. 327 51873, p. o6l = Ia74, 

p. 409; 1875, p. 407; 1876, p. 383; 1877, p. 244; 1878, p. 233; 1879, p. 230; 1880, p. 

310; 1881, p. 247; 1882-83, p. 248; 1883-51, p. 261; 1881-85, p. 259; 1885-86, p. 37.) 
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State school systems. UtTau Trrrivony. (An. rep. 1870, p. 238; 1871, p. 3833 
1872, p. 377 ; 1873, p. 460 ; 1874, p. 500; 1875, p. 511; 1876, p. 458; 1877, p. 291; 1878, p. 
sets aye p. 285 ; 1880, p. 384; 1881, p. 301; 1882-83, p. 302; 1883-84, p. 305 ; 1884-85, 
is : 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 1870, p.290; 1871, p.353; 1872, p. 335; 1873, p.388; 1874, 

p. 415; 1875, p.414; 1876, p. 390; 1877, p. 249; 1878, p. 238; 1879, p. 236; 1880, p. 318; 

1881, p. 251; 1822-83, p. 253; 1883-¥4, p. 266 ; 1884-85, p. 264; 1885-86, p. 37.) 

VIRGINIA, (An. rep. 1870, p. 293; 1871, p.357; 1872, p.339; 1873, p.393; 1874, 

p. 423; 1875, p. 423; 1876, p. 399; 1877, p. 256; 1878, p. 244; 1879, p. 243; 1880, p. 326; 

1881, p. 257; 1882-83, p. 271; 1883-84, p. 259 ; 1884-85, p. 269; 1885-86, p. 37.) 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1870, p. 333; 1872, p. 381; 1873, p. 464; 1874, 

p. 503; 1875, p.515; 1876, p, 462; 1877, p. 293; 1878, p. 292; 1879, p. 287; 1880, p. 388; 

1831, p. 303, 1882-83, p. 304; 1883-84, p. 307; 1884-85, p. 312.) 

—— WEST VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1870, p. 299; 1871, p. 362; 1872, p. 350; 1873, p. 407; 
1574, p. 438; 1875, p. 438; 1876, p.412; 1877, p.262; 187%, p. 251; 1879, p.250; 1880, 
p. 336 5 1881, p. 264; 1882-83, p. 264; 1883-84, p. 277; 1831-85, p.276; 1885-86, p. 38.) 

——— WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 301; 1871, p. 371; 1872, p. 356; 1873, p. 413; 1874, 
p. 447; 1875, p. 449; 1876, p. 419; 1877, p. 266; 1878, p. 257; 1879, p. 256; 1880, p. 342; 
1881, p. 269; 1882-83, p. 270; 1883-84, p. 281; 1884-85, p. 280.) 

—— WYOMING TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1270, p. 334; 1872, p. 383; 1873, p.468; 1874, 
p.&05; 1875, p.518; 1876, p. 465; 1877, p. 296; 1878, p. 295; 1879, p.290; 1880, p. 392 ; 
1881, p. 306; 1832-88, p. 306; 1883-84, p. 309; 1884-85, p. 316.) 

Statistics, Hducational. See Hducational statistics. 

Stearns, Eben S. Framingham state normal school; historical sketch. (An. rep. 
1868, pp. 663-670.) 

Steffen, ae German schools and teaching German (letter on). (An.rep. 1870, 
p. 437. : 

Stetson, Charles B. Popular instruction in elementary drawing: Report based on 
international school exhibits at the centennia! exposition, 1876. (Spec. rep. art: 
and industry, 1885, pp. 635-689. ) 

Stewart, N. Coe. Education of public school teachers in the art ofsinging. (Cire. 
inf. 1, 1886, p. 28.) 

Studies, Common school. GRrEGoRy, J. M. Some fundamental inquiries concern- 
ing common-school studies. (Circ. inf. 2, 1882, p. 80.) 

Straubenmueliler, John. See Douai, Adolf, and. 

Strong, William. Instruction in governmental ideas. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 65.) 

Summer schools. See Vacation schools. (An. rep. 1879, p. cexvii.) 4 

Sumner, J. &., and ‘a Librarian.” Theological libraries in the United States. 
(Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 127-160.) 

Sunday schools, Educational work of, and foreign missions. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 
481-482.) 

- EKdneation in Sunday schools and mission schools. (An. rep. 1875, p. 545; 

1878, p. 302.) 

Snnday-school training. (An. rep. 1874, p. 523.) 

Superior instruction. See College and university education. 

Superior instruction of women. See Women, Education of. See also College 
and university education. 

Sweden, Education in. (An. rep. 1875, p. cxxxiv; 1876, p. exciti; 1877, p. elxviii ; 
1878, p. clxxi; 1879, p. ccii; 1880, p. ecxxv; 1881, p. celxiii; 1882-83, p. cexlin; 
1883-84, p. ccxxxiv ; 1884-85, p. cexcili.) 

Sweden and Norway, Education in. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 477-481; 1872, pp. 520- 
b2L; 1873, p. elxv.) 

Report on systems of public instruction in. pp. 48. (Cire. inf. July, 1871.) 

Switzerland, Educationin. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 484-487; 1872, pp. 521-033; 1873, p. 
elxvi; 1874, p. exliii; 1875, p. exxxv; 1876, p. cxciii; 1877, p. elxviil; 1878, p 
elxxiii; 1879, p. ceii; 1880, p. eexxv; 1831, p. eclxii; 1882-83, p. cexlv ;uieea—a 
p- ecxxXxiv.) : 

—-— Hirts, Joun. Popular education in Switzerland. (Circ. inf. 2, 1879, p. 8.) 

Normal school at Kussnacht, in canton of Zurich. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 361-355.) 

Public instruction in Zurich. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 337-360.) 

Syrian protestant college at Beirfit. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 505-505.) 

Tasmania, Education in. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. celxviii; 1884-85, p. cccxxi.) 

See also Austraiasia. 

Taxation for education. Taxation for school purposes. [In the several states.] 
(An. rept 1279, p. cexxiil.) 

Taylor, W.P. Patent office library. (Pub. libs. 1876, p. 271.) 

Teachers, and their preparation. (An. rep. 1870, p. 62.) E 

Teachers, Examinations and qualifications of. (An. rep. 1879, p. Xxi.) 

Teachers, Qualifications of Harris, W. IT. How to improve tho qualifications of 
teachers. (Cire. inf, 2, 1882, p. 98.) 
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Teachers, Qualifications of. Legal provisions pespecting the examinations and 
licensing of teachers. pp. 46. (Cire. inde Wlsce 

Qualifications and appointment of teachers. (An. rep. 1851, p. Ivi.) 

Status of the teaching force. (An. rep. 1884-85, xlix. ) 

Teaching force. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. XXXVill. ) 

Teachers, Tenure of office of. (An. rep. 1879, Des siieeced, ). XXV.) 

Teachers, Training of, in Germany. pp.36. (Cire. inf, I 1878.) 

Teachers’ associations. See Conventions, etc., educat tional. 

Teachers’ institutes. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1873, p.4; 1874, p. 7; ee ,p lisiea. 
fee eecse ey, 7; L879, p. 7; 1880, p. 8; 1881, p. 6; "4882-83, D. 1883-84, p. 8 
1884-85, p. 8.) 

ARIZONA. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. 284; 1883-84, p. 290; 1884-85, p. 289.) 

ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1875, p. 18; 1877, p. 10; 1878, pele; sé 0, Dp. los leeieg: 

10; 1882-83, p. 12; 1883-84, p. 14; 1804-85, p. 14.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 80; 1872, p. lo; te74y gp. 242le78, p.1s* 1679, 

p.17; 1880, p.23; 1881, p.16; 1882-83, p. 17; 1883-84, p. 21.) 

COLORADO. (An. rep. 1872 MAE 3683 1877, Dp. 223 1878, p. 24; 1879, p. 23; 18380; 

p. 32; 1881, p. 22; 1883-84, p. 30; 1884-85, ie 202) 

GONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1871, ite 98's 1672, p. of; 1673, ps 46: 1874p. 45: 

ietoeeoe: 1es7, p. 23; 1878, p. 29; 1879, p. 26: 1880, p. Al; 1881, ence 1882-83. 

p. 32; 1883-84, p. 38; 1884-85, p. 38.) 

DAKOTA. (An. Yep. 1874, p. 466; 1877, p. 277; 1878, p. 271; 1879, p. 269; 1880, 

p. 359; 1881, p. 283; 1883-84, p. 292; "1884-85, De: 22.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep “1873, Dp. 07; 1875, p. 62; 1876, p. oe, leis. oa lene. 

oo, lo79, p. so; 1880, p. P50; 1881, ie 36: 1882 -83, ?. 38; 1884-85, p. 44.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep . 1880, p. 364; 1881, p. 286.) 

FLorRIDA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 39; 1379, p. 33; 1880, p. 56; 1882-83, p. 42; 1883- 

84, p. 50; 1884-85, p. 48.) 

GEORGIA. (An. rep. 1877, p. 41; 1878, p. 45; 1881, p. 44; 1882-83, p. 46; 1883- 

84, p. 56; 1884-85, p. 54.) 

IpaHo. (An. rep. 1874, p. 488; 1883-84, p. 299; 1884-85, p. 300.) 

ILLINOIS. (An. rep. 1870, p- 113; 1871, p. 146; 1872, p. 89; Is73) pss. 1877 

p. 48; 1878, p. 53; 1879, p. 50; 1880, D. nes "1881, p. 51; 1832-83, p- 54s 1883-84, p. 

64; 1884- -85, p. 63.) 

InpIaNA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 152; 1872, p. 110; 1873, pp. 97,98; 1874, p. 104; 

ie7o,p. 105; 1876, p. 101; 1877, jon a = "1878, pimoe: 1879, D. oon 1880, D. 82; 1881 Dp. 

60 ; 1882-83, p. 653 1883-84, p. 77; 1884-85, Pp. ra 

Iowa. (An. rep. 1873, p. 112; 1874, p. 116; 1875, p. 118; 1878, p. 70; 1880, p. 

93; 1881, p. 70; 1682-83, p. 74; 1883- 84, p. 85; ”1884-85, p D 82.) 

KANSAS. (An. rep. 1870, p . 140; 1871, p. 179; 1875, p. 132; 1877, p. 71; 1878, 

p. 78; 1879, p. 74; 1880, p. 103, 1881, Dp. 73; 1882-83, p. 81; 1883-84, p. 93; 1884-5, 

p. 90.) : . 

KENTUCKY. (An.rep. 1872, p.129; 1874, p.136; 1877, p.78; 1879, p. 80; 1880, 

p. 112; 1881, p.83; 1882-83; p.86; 1884-85, p. 96.) 

LOUISIANA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 201; 1872, p.183; 1874, p. 149; 1877, p.85; 1880, 

p. 120; 1881, p.88; 1882-83, p.92; 1883-84, p. 107; 1884-85, p. 103.) 

MAINE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 140; 1874, p. 162; 1877, Dp. 90); 1816, p, 93; 1679 ace. 

1880, p.129; 1881, p. we 1882-83, p. OT: 1883-84, p- 115.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1871, p. 210; 1872, p. "150; 1874, p. 172; 1875, p 17 Orule7 4. 

p. 98; 1878, p. 100; 1879, p. 97; 1880, p. 136; 1881, D. oe 1882-83, p. 109 5 1883-84) 

p. 121; 1884-85, p. 118.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (Ane rep. [S71, p. 2165 1872, p. 158; 1873, p. 1275 1e74eae 

1e95 1875, p. 193; 1876, p. 187; 1877, . 110; 1878, p- 111; 1879, p- 109; 1880, [nh 149; 

1881, p. Lil; 1883-83, p. 115; 1884-85, p. 132.) 

"MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1870, p. 185 ; 1871, p. 238; 1872, p. 185; 1873, p. 200; 1875, 

p.214; 1877, p. 125; 1878, p. 124; 1879, p. it; 1880, D: 163; 1881, 1 126 ; 1882-83, 

p- 128; 1883-44, p- 147 ; 1884-85, D. 143.) 

MINNESOTA, (An. rep. 1871, p. 246; 1872, p. 190; 1873, p. 200; 1874, p. 223; 

1875, p. 226; 1877, p. 134; 1875, p. dooeete79) p. 129; 1880, Dp 174+ 1881, p. 134; 

1882-83, p. 153: 1384-85, p. 150.) 

Mississrert. (An. rep. 1871, p. 267; 1872, p. 197; 1878, p. 137; 1879, p. 134; 

i2s0y pe isi; 1881, p. 140; 1882-83, p- 142: 1883-84, p. 159.) 

"MissoURT. (An. rep. 1872, p. 205: 1874, p- 242 1875, p. 247; 1877, p. 147; 1878, 
p. 144; 1879, p.140; 1880, p. 189 ; 1883-84, D. 165 ; 1884-85, p. 161. 

: MONTANA. (An. rep. 1874, D. 489; 1875, p. 498 ; lee, D. 288 ; 1878, p. 285; 1879, 
p. 2525 1880, p. 379; 1881, p. 207 1882-83, p. 299 ; 1853-84, De 303 : 1884-85, p 305.) 

——__ NERRASKA. (An. rep. 1873, D. 236 ; 1874, p. 29 54: 1877, p. 155 ; 1878, p. 151; 1879, 
elm lecimn. 10/2 1881, p. 153: 1882-83, p. 155.) 

NEVADA. (An. rep. 1871, Dp. 373 ; 1877, p. 158; 1878, p. 156; 1880, p. 203; 1881, 

p. 157; 1882-83, p. 160.) 


‘ 
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Teachers’ institutes, New Hampshire. (An. rep. 1870, p. 215; 1871, p. 277; 1872, 
p. 220; 1873, p. 254; 1874, p. 269; 1877, p. 163; 1878, p. 160; 1879, p. 155; 1880, p. 
208; 1881, p. 161; 1882-83, p. 164; 1883-84, p. 181; 1884-85, p. 179.) 

New JERSEY. (An. rep. 1874, p. 285; 1877, p. 171; 1878, p. 169; 1879, p.\ 62; 

1880, p. 215; 1x81, p. 169; 1882-83, p. 171; 1883-84, p. 188; 1884-85, p. 168.) 

New York, (An. rep. 1870, p. 232; 1871, p. 294; 1872, p. 233; 1878, p, 286; 

1874, p. 302; 1875, p. 300; 1876, p. 281; 1877, p. 180; 1878, p. 178; 1879, p. 172; 1880, 

p. 227; 1881, p. 181; 1882-83, p. 162; 1863-84, p. 198; 1834-85, p. 199.) 

Norru CAROLINA. (An, rep. 1572, p. 263; 1875, p. 321; 1879, p. 183; 1880, p. 

240; 1831, p. 196; 1882-83, p. 195; 1884-85, p. 211.) ; 

Onto. (An. rep. 1870, p. 253; 1871, p. 318; 1872, p. 272; 1872, p. Slo: here, 

304; 1875, p. 333; 1876, p. 313; 1877, p. 202; 1878, p. 195; 1879, p. 189; 1880, po wor; 

18€1, p. 205; 1882-83, p. 205; 1883-84, p. 217; 1884-85, p. 218.) 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1873, p. 334; 1874, p. 351; 1375, p. 351; 1876, p. 325; 1877, 

p. 209; 1878, p. 202; 1879, p. 196; 1880, p. 261; 1881, p. 212; 1882-83, p. 214; 1883-84, 

p. 224; 1e84-85, p. 225.) , 

PENNSYLVANIA, (An. rep. i870, p. 271; 1871, p. 326; 1872, p. 289; 1873, p. 

340; 1874, p. 364; 1875, p. 362; 1876, p. 340; 1877, p. 217; 1875, p. 2095 1879, p. 203 ; 

1880, p. 273; 1881, p. 220; 1882-83, p. 223; 183-84, p. 235; 1884-85, p. 234.) 

RHODE Isuanp. (An. rep. 187], p. 386; 1872, p. 805; 1873, p. 358; 1874, p. 382 ; 

1875, p. 381; 1876, p. 228; 1878, p. 218; 1879, p. 214; 1880, p. 286; 1881, p. 222; 

1882-83, p. 233; 1883-84, i 245; 1884-85, p. 243.) 

SMART, JAMES H. Teachers’ institutes. pp. 206. (Cire. inf. 2, 1885.) 

Sout Carona. (An. rep. 1871, p. 341; 1872, p. 314; 1873, p. 363; 1874, p. 391; 

1876, p. 365; 1877, p. 234; 1878, p. 224; 1879, p. 220; 1880, p, 404; 188), p. 2a7— 

1882-83, p. 238; 1833-34, p. 25025 1884—-8h, p. 250.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1871, p, 348; 1874, p. 400; 1877, p. 240; 1878, p. 229; 
ae p. 226; 1880, p.303; 1851, p.243; 1882-83, p.243; 1883-84, p. 267; 1884-85, p. 

-) 


Texas. (An.rep. 1877, p.246; 1878, p. 235; 1879, p. 233; 1880, p. 816. Uealep. 

248; 1882-83, p. 240; 1883-84, p. 264; 1884-85, p. 261.) 

Urau TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1881, p. 302; 1883-84, p. 306.) 

——. VERMONT. (Aun. rep. 1870, pp, 291, 2925; 1871, p. 355; 1872, p. 335 ; 1873, p, 389; 
1874, p. 418; 1875, p. 416 ; 1876, p. 395; 1877, p. 252; 1878, p. 240; 1879, p, 239; 1880, 

p. 320; 1881, p. 253; 1682-33, p. 2553 1683-84, p. 269,) 
— VIRGINIA. (An, rep. 1872, p.341; 1874, p. 428; 1875, p. 428; 1877, p. 258; 1878, 
p. co a p. 246; 1880, p. 329; 1881, p. 259 ; 1882-83, p. 261; 1883-84, p. 474 ; 1884-85, 
Pp. 272. 

WASIIINGTON TERRITORY. (An. rep. 1877, p. 295; 1878, p. 293; 1879, p. 288; 

1880, p. 389, 1681, p. 304; 1883-84, p. 306; 1884-85, p. 314.) 

Wesr Virginia. (An. rep. 1871, p. 364; 1875, p. 444; 1877, p. 264; 1878, p. 253 ; 

1879, p. 252; 1880, p. 338; 1881, p. 265; 1882-83, p. 266; 1885-84, p. 279 ; 1¢84—-85, p. 278. ) 

WiscoNnsIN. (An. rep. 1871, p. 372; 1872, p, 357 ;.1873, p. 422; 1874, p. 452; 1875, 

p. 455 ; 1876, p. 424 ; 1877, p. 270 , 1878, p, 260; 1879, p. 259 ; 180, p. 346; 1881, p. 272; 

1882-83, p. 273; 1883-84, p, 284; 1884-85, p. 233. ) 

WYOMING TERRITORY. (An. rep, 1877, p. 296.) 

See also Normal and training schoois. 

Teachers’ salarics, Methods of computing. (An. rep. 1880, p. xx.) 

Technical education. ApGar, E, A. (Cire. inf. 2, 1879, p. 20.) 

Hinxton, Louis J,. Education of artisans. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 526-528.) 

Practical views on technical education. [in An. rep. 1871.] (Cire. 

inf, April, 1872, pp. 104-109.) 

Puirerick, JouN D. Technical cducation in its relations to elementary 

schools. (Cire. inf. 2, 1880, p. 49.) 

Technical instruction in Franee. pp. 63. (Cire. inf. 6, 1882.) 

——— Technieal instruction in Italy. (Circ. inf, Feb., 1872, pp. 55-77.) 

THOMPSON, CUARLES O. Review of the reports of the British royal commis- 

sioners on technical instruetion. pp. 65. (Cire. inf. 3, 1885.) 

WILson,.E, B. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 447-450.) 

See also Scientific and technical education. 

Tennessee, [Mducation in, (An. rep. 1870, pp, 286-289; 1871, pp. 347-349; 1872, pp. 
316-326; 1373, pp. 368-380; 1874, pp. 396-407; 1875, pp. 394-406; 1876, pp. 369-382; 
1877, pp. 237-243; 1878, pp. 226-232; 1879, pp. 228-229; 1880, pp. 298-207; 1881, pp. 
240-245; 1482-83, pp. 241-247; 1883-84, pp. 205-260; 1684-85, pp, 253-258. ) 

Tenth census from an educational point of view. Harris, WinLiAM T. (Circ. inf. 
7, 1580, p. 61.) 

Texas, Mducation in. (An. rep. 1870, p. 290; 1871, pp. 350-352; 1872, pp. 327-334 ; 1873, 
pp. 381-387; 1874, pp. 408-414; 1875, pp. 407-413; 1876, pp. 383-389; 1877, pp. 244- 
248; 1878, pp. 2338-237; 1879, pp. 280-235 ; 1880, pp. 308-315; 1881, pp. 246-R50; 1852- 
83, pp. ofe-ose ; 1883-84, pp. 261-265; 1884-85, pp. 259-263.) 
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Texas. Rore, W.C. Rise and progress of public education in Texas. (Spec. rep. 
N. O, exp. 1884-84, pp. 864-878. ) 

Text-books and courses of study for public school systems. (An. rep. 1878, p. 
fee 1) 

w——— Free. (An. rep. 1885-86, p. 45.) 

Theological libraries. See Libraries, Theological. 

Theological schools. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 13; 1876, p. 11; 1877, p. 8; 
1878, p.9; 1879, p. 8; 1880, p. 10; 1881, p. 7; 1882-33, p. 8; 1883-84, p. 9; 1884-85 
eo.) 

— ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1888-84, p, 15; 1884-85, p. 16.) 

CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 26; 1674, p. 31; 1875, p. 37; 1876, p. 32; 1877, 

p. 19; 1878, p. 20; 1879, p. 18; 13830, p, 25; 1661, p. 17; 1882-83, p. 19; 1883-84, p. 

¥35 1884-5, p. 23.) 

CoLoraDo. (An. rep. 1875, p. 475; 1881, p. 23; 1882-83, p. 26; 1883-84, p. 31; 

1884-85, p. 30.) . 

— CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1874, p. 49; 1875, p. 56; 1876, p. 515; 1877, p. 29; 1878, 
p. dl; 1879, p. 30; 1830, p. 43; 1881, p. 30; 1882-83, p. 83; 1883-84, p. 40; 1884-85, 
p40.) 

DIstRIcT OF CoLuMBIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 478; 1875, p. 492; 1876, p. 443; 

1877, p. 281; 1878, p. 276; 1879, p. 274; 1880, p. 365; 1881, p. 288; 1882-83, p. 290: 

1883-84, p. 206; 1854-85, p, 297.) 

FLORIDA. (An. rep. 1883-84, p. 51; 1884-85, p. 49.) 

Georeia. (An. rep. 1874, p. 76; 1875, p. 77; 1876, p. 73; 1877, p. 42; 1878, pD. 

47; 1879, p. 44; 1880, p. 64; 1881, p. 46; 1882-83, p. 48; 1883-84, p. 57; 1884-85, p. 


55.) 


? 


Inuinois. (An. rep. 1873, p. 69; 1874, p. 93; 1875, p, 92; 1876, p. 88; 1877, p. 

50; 1878, p. 55; 1879, p. 52; 1880, p. 74; 1881, p. 53; 1882-83, p. 56; 1883-84, p. 

66; 1884-85, p. 65.) 

-InpDianA. (An. rep. 1875, p. 109; 1876, p. 105; 1877, p, 58; 1878, p. 66; 1879, 
p. 61; 1880, p. 84; 1881, p. 62; 1882-83, p. G6; 1883-84, p. 78; 1884-85, p. 75.) 

— Iowa. (An. rep. 1874, p. 119; 1875, p. 122; 1876, p. 118; 1877, p. 67; 1878, p. 
71; 1879, p. 68; 1880, p. 94; 1831, p. 71; 1882-83, p. 76; 1883-84, p. 87; 1884-85, p. 


84.) 

Kansas. (An. rep. 1874, p. 129; 1876, p. 180; 1878, p. 79; 1879, p. 75; 1880 

p. 105; 1881, p. 79; 1882-83, p. 82; 1883-84, p. 94; 1884-85, p. 92.) ; 

KENTUCKY. (An. rep. 1874, p. 146; 1876, p. 140; 1877, p. 79; 1878, p. 84; 
1879, p. 81; 1880, p. 113; 1881, p. 84; 1882-83, p.87; 1883-84, p. 102; 1884-85, p. 98.) 

Louisiana, (An. rep. 1874, p. 153; 1875, p. 156; 1876, p, 151; 1877, p. 86; 

1878, p. 89; 1879, p. 87; 1880, p. 122; 1881, p. 90; 1882-83, p. 93; 1883-84, p. 109; 

1884-85, p. 105.) 

Maine. (An. rep. 1874, p. 165; 1875, p.166; 1876, p. 162; 1877, p. 92; 1878, 

p. se me p. 93; 1880, p. 130; 1881, p. 95; 1882-83, p. 98 ; 1883-84, p. 116; 1884-85, 

Da LEZ. 

MARYLAND. (An, rep. 1874, p. 176; 1875, p. 179; 1876, p. 175; 1877, p. 99; 

1878, p. 102; 1879, p. 99; 1880, p. 138; 1881, p. 102; 1881-83, p. 104; 1883-84, p. 

124; 1884-85, p. 121.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1874, p.194; 1875, p.198; 1876, p.192; 1877, p.113; 
1878, p.114; 1879, p.112; 1880, p.151; 1881, p.115; 1882-83, p.118; 1883-84, p. 138; 
1884-85, p. 135.) 

—— Micnican. (An. rep. 1874, p. 215; 1875, p. 217; 1876, p. 207; 1877, p. 126; 1878, 
p. 126; 1879, p. 123; 1880, p. 165; 1881, p. 128; 1882-88, p. 180; 1883-84, p. 149; 1884-85, 
p. 143.) . 

MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 199; 1874, p. 226; 1875, p. 229; 1876, p. 218; 1877, 

p. 186; 1878, p. 133; 1879, p. 130; 1880, p. 175; 1881, p. 136; 1882-83, p. 138; 1883-84, p, 

154; 1884-85, p. 152.) 

- Mississippi. (An. rep. 1874, p. 233; 1875, p. 237; 1876, p. 225; 1877, p. 1413 1878, 

p. 138 le p. 135 ; 1880, p. 182; 1881, p. 141; 1882-83, p. 143; 1823-84, p. 160; 1884-35, 

a. loy. 

: Missourl. (An. rep. 1874, p. 247; 1875, p. 251; 1876, p. 237; 1877, p. 149; 1878, p. 

146 ; 1879, p. 142; 1880, p. 191; 1881, p. 148; 1882-83, p. 149; 1883-84, p, 167; 1884-85, 

p. 164.) 

NEeBrRasks. (Ap. rep. 1875, p. 260; 1876, p. 246; 1877, p.156; 1878, p. 148; 1880, 

p. 198; 1881, p. 154; 1832-83, p. 156; 1883-84, p. 173; 1884-85, p. 170.) 

Nuw JERSEY. (An. rep. 1873, p. 266; 1874, p. 284; 1875, p. 283; 1876, p. 270; 1877, 

p. 172; 18738, p. 170; 1879, p.163; 1820, p.216; 1881, p.170; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883-84, p. 

189; 1884-85, p. 189.) 

NEWMAN, ALBERT H. Theological education in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 

1€84-85, pp. 502-519. ) , 

New York. (An. rep. 1874, p. 307; 1875, p. 306; 1876, p. 286 ; 1877, p. 1525 1872, 

p. aa aie p. 175 ; 1880, p. 229; 1881, p. 184; 1832-83, p. 184; 1683-84, p. 201 ; 1884-89, 

p- 202. 
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Theological schools. Norra CaskvuLtna. (An. rep. 1874, p. 322; 1875, p. 324; 1876, p. 
302; 1877, p. 193; 1878, p. 188; 1879, p. 184; 1880, p.241; 1881, p. 197; 1882-83, p. 196; 
1883-84, p. 209; 1884-85, p. 212.) 

Oo. (An. rep. 1873, p. 326; 1874, p. 342; 1875, p. 340; 1876, p. 317; 1877, p. 204; 

1878, p. 197; 1879, p.191; 1880, p. 253; 1881, p. 207; 1882-88, p. 208; 1883-84, p. 219 ; 

1884-85, p. 220.) : ' 

OREGON. (An. rep. 1879, p. 197; 1830, p. 263; 1881, p. 213; 1883-84, p. 225; 

1884-85, p. 226.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 297; 1873, p. 346; 1874, p. 369; 1875, p. 366; 

1876, p. 344; 1877, p. 220; 1878, p. 211; 1879, p. 2055 1880, p. 276; Tesi, 

1822-83, p. 225; 1883-84, p. 238; 1884-85, p. 236.) 

SoutH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 394; 1875, p. 392; 1876, p. 367; 1877, p. 

O25. liste. p. 220; IBY), p. 2203) 1écl, p. 236, slew ape cou. 1882-83, p. 239; 1883-84, 

p. 253 ; 1884-85, p. 251.) 

Statistical tables. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 518-520; 1871, pp. 656-661; 1872, pp. 

810-813; 1873, pp. 692-699; 1874, pp. 712-720; 1875, pp. 758-767; 1876, pp. 738-747; 

1877, pp. 544-553; 1878, pp. 558-567; 1879, pp. 574-583; 1880, pp. 690-700; 1881, pp. 

620-631; 1852-83, pp. 644-654; 1883-84, pp. 674-685; 1884-85, pp. 637-649; 1885-86, 
. 5385-044. ) 

ze ‘TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1874, p. 404; 1875, p. 403; 1876, p. 379; 1877, p. 242; 

1878, p. 230; 1879, p. 228; 1880, p. 305; 1881, p. 244; 1882-83, p. 245; 1833-84, p. 

259; 1884-85, p. 257.) 

Texas. (An. rep. 1874, p. 414; 1875, p. 412; 1876, p. 389; 1877, p. 247; 1878, 

p. 236; 1879, p. 234; 1880, p. 314; 1881, p. 250; 1882-83, p. 251; 1883-84, p. 265; 

1884-85, p. 262.) 

VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 433; 1875, p. 434; 1876, p. 406; 1877, p. 260; 

1878, p. 248; 1879, p. 247; 1880, p. 3381; 1881, p. 261; 1882-83, p. 263; 1883-84, p. 

275; 1884-85, p. 274.) 

WEST VirGINIA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 411; 1874, p. 445; 1878, p. 254; 1879, p. 

254; 1880, p. 339; 1881, p. 267; 1882-83, p. 267; 1833-84, p. 2380; 1684-85, p. 279.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1874, p. 455; 1875, p. 459; 1876, p. 426; 1877, p. 272; 
1878, p. 262; 1879, p. 261; 1880, p. 347; 1881, p. 274; 1882-83, p. 275; 1883-84, p. 
285; 1884-85, p. 284.) 

Theory of education in the United States, Statement of, approved by many lead- 
ing educators. pp. 22. (Misc. pubs. 1874.) 

Thom, W.T. Some reflections on race in education, with special reference to the 
negro problem. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 775-781.) 

Thompson, Charles O. Art-education. (An. rep. 1873, pp. 495-498.) 

Conservation of pedagogic energy. (Cire. inf. 3, 1881, p. 28.) 

Review of the reports of the British royal commissioners on teclinical instruc- 
tion, with notes. pp. 55. (Cire. inf. 3, 1835.) 

Tilley, I. I. County model school system of the province of Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. 
O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 407-411.) 

Todd, William C. Free reading-rooms. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 460-464.) | 

Toner, Joseph M. Contributions to the annals of medical progress and medical 
education in the United States before and during the War of Indpendence. pp. 118. 
(Spec. rep. 1874.) : 

Vital statistics in the United States, with tables and diagrams. (Cire. inf. 
March, 1872, pp. 71-93.) 

Tourgee, Hben F. Musical education in the common schools. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 
536-537.) 

Townley, Daniel O’C. Cooper Union. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 519-525.) 

Township school system. (An. rep. 1877, p. xxxix.) 

Trinidad, Education in. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. cecvii.) 

Truancy. See Compulsory education. 

Turkey, Educationin. (An. rep. 1871, pp. 487-488; 1872, pp. 533-538 ; 1876, p. cxciii ; 
1877, p. clxviii; 1879, p. cciii; 1881, eclxv; 1883-84, p. cexxxvii.) 

SALVE, M.pE. Educationin Turkey. (Cire. inf. 3, 1875, p. 51.) 

Tyndall, John. Opinions on educational matters. (An, rep. 1872, p. xliv.) 

Union college. Houau, F. B. Historic sketch of. pp. 81. (Spec. rep. 1876.) 

United States. History of the establishment of a permanent seat of government for. 
(Spee. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 147-192.) 

Universities and colleges. Sec Colleges and universities. 

University, defined. (An. rep. 1830, p. cxxxv.) 

University education in England, Features of. (Circ. inf. Jan., 1872, p. 41.) 

University education in Europe. Chronological tables. (Cire. inf. Jan., 1872, p. 32.) 

University education in France: the French university. (Circ. inf. Jan., 1872, p. 38.) 

University of Bonn. Dreryrus-Brisac, EDMOND. yp. 67. (Cire. inf. 3, 1882.) 

University of Leipsic. (Cire. inf. 2, 1877, pp. 73-77.) 
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University cf Missouri. Reap, Danis. Historica! sketch of the. By Danicl Read. 
(In Historical sketches of the universities and colleges of the United States. Edited 
by F. B. Houan. pp. 17-72.) (Spec. rep. 1883.) 

University of Virginia. Garnutr, Jamus M. Inner working of the University of 
Virginia and the preparation necessary. (Rep. N. O. exp. 1884— 85, pp. 831-346.) 

Universit y of Zurich. Programme, 1866-67. (An. Tep. 1868, pp. 366-368. ) , 

Uiuguay, Cae ion oie (Cire. inf. 1, 1873, pp. 45-50.) 

vt tah, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 328-332; 1871, pp. 383-384; 1872, pp. 377-380; 

1873, pp. 460-163 5 1s74, pp. 500-502 s 1875, pp. 510-514; 1A76, pp. 458-461 5 1877, 
ae Svle2I2; 167s, pp. "289 291; 1879, Pp. 285-286 ; 1830, pp. 382-3865 ; 1881, pp- 
301-302; 1882-83, pp- 302-308 5 1883- 84, pp. 305-806; 1884-85, pp. 308-311.) 

Vacation colonies for sickly school children. pp. 4. (Mise. pubs. 1880.) 

Vacation schools. (An. rep. L877, p. cxx.) 

Yan Boklkelen, &. Compulsory education. pp.17. (Circ. inf. Dec., 1871.) 

Variations of mental receptivity. CHADWICK, EDWIN. (Spec. rep. N. QO. exp. 
1834-85, pp. 805-806.) 

Vasey, George. Manual of the common native trees in the northern United States. 
pp. 43. (Mise. pubs. 1877.) 

Veazie, George A., jr. Why vocal music should be required by the state as a part 
of public school instruction. (Circ. inf. 1, 1886, p. 26.) 

Venabie, W.H. Public libraries of Cincinnati. “(Pub. libs. 1876, p. 898.) | 

Yeneznela, Education in. (An.rep. 1878, p. elxxvil; 1882-83. p. colxv. ) 

Ventilation. Briiinas,J.8. Heating and ventilation of a school building. (Circ. 
Mies 1se2, 1). 11.) 

of school-houses. (An. rep. 1873, pp. CKXV-CxXxxXxiH.) 

PACKARD, Ropert L. Scheol-room air; with directious for examining it, to 

determine the degree of its vitiation, and ‘the amount’ of ventilation required, 

(Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-35, pp. 587-639.) 

SMART, CHARLIS. Chemical examination of air as applied to questions of 
ventilation. (Circ. inf. 2, 1882, p. 19.) 

Vermont, Education in. (An, rep. 1870, pp. 290-292; 1871, pp. 353-356 ; 1872, pp. 335- 
338; 1878, pp. 388-392; 1874, pp. 415-499; 1875, pp. 414-420 ; 1576, pp. 390-297 ; 1877, 
pp. 249-254 ; 1878, Pp. 238 22 ; 1879) pp. 236-241; 1880, pp. 316-323; 1831, pp. 251- 
2555 1882-83, pp- 253 —258 ; 1383-84, pp. 285-270 ; 18 384-85, pp. 264- 268.) 

Victoria, Edneation in. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cclxvii; ; 1834-85, p.CCux.) 

See also Australasia 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Education at. (An. rep. 1875, p. clili.) 

Vienna exposition of 1373. (An. rep. 1873, pp. exliv—clii.) 

Vienna, Public instruction in the city of. (Spec. rep. on D. C. for 1869, pp. 683-638. ) 

Virchow, FR. School-room diseases. ve inf. Aug., 1870, pp. 19-29.) 

Virginia, Education in. (An. rep, 1870, pp. 293-298 F i871, pp. 357-861 ; 1872, pp. 

$5U-B49 5 1873, pp. 303-406 ; 1874, » Pp. 423-437 + 1875, pp. 421-437; 1876, pp. 3938-410 ; 
177 pp. 255-261 5 etc, pp. 243-249 ; 1879, pp. 242 249; 1880, pp. 324-333; 1881, 
pp. 256-261 ; 1882-83, pp. 209-253 ; 1833-84, pp. 271-276 ; 184-85, pp. 269-275.) 
Vital statis stios. TONER, JOSEPH. M. Vital statistics in the United States, with 
tables and diagrams. (Cire. inf. March, 1872, pp. 71-93.) 

Walker, Francis A. Industrial education. (Spec. rep. art and industry, 1885, p. 
08.) 

Warren, Charlies. Answers to inquiries about the United States bureau of educa- 
tion. pp. 29. (Mise. pubs. 1823.) . 

Distribution of college students in 1870-71. (Circ. inf. March, 1872, Pb. 43-70.) 

——— INiteracy in the United States, 1870 and 1880. (Cire. mae 3, iced, p: 

Inquiry concerning vital statistics of es graduate . (Cire. ine “March, 

1872, pp. 1-40.) 

Medical education in the United States. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 384-395.) 

Place of musie among the wsthetic arts defined, and its value as a part of free 

common school instruction considered. (Cire. inf. 1, 1886, p. 7.) 

Review of progress in medical education, (An. rep. 1682-63, pp. elxv—cl xxix.) 

Synopsis of propesed history of American educatiou, 1776-1876. (An. rep. 1875, 
following p. cxliv.) 

Warren, Toseph. Schools in British India. pp. 30. (Cire. inf. 2, 1873.) 

Warren, S.R., and Clark, S.N. College libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 60-126.) 

Copyright, distribution, exchanges, and duties. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 279-291.) 

yeeu S.R., and Clark, 5. Ny, ditors, Free town libraries. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 
445-459.) 

General statistics of all public libraries in the United States reporting to the 

Bureau of Education, 1875-75. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 1010-1142.) 

Libraries in prisons and reformatories. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 218-229.) 

—— Library reports and statistics. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 745-856.) 
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Warren, S. R., and Clark, S. N., Editors. School and asylum libraries. (Pub. libs. 
15876, pp. 38-59.) 

"Sketches of individual historical societies. [By states.] (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 

332-377, 

tintted States bureau of education, special report: Public libraries in the 
United States of America. Part I, pp. XXXV -+ 1187, 18°6. 

Washburn, Emory. See Framingham state normal school. 

Washington Territory, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 333-334; 1872, pp. 381- ° 
382 ; 1873, pp. 464-467; 1874, pp. 508-504; 1875, pp. 515-517 ; 1e76; pp. 462- 464; 1877, 
pp. 293-295 ; 1878, pp. 292-994 » 1879, pp. 287-239; 1880, pp. 386-389 ; 1881, pp. 303- 
305 5 1882-83, pp. 304-305 5 1883-84, pp. 307-308 ; 1884-35, pp. 312-315.) 

Wead, Charles K. Aims and methods of the teaching of physics. pp. 158. (Cire. 
inf, 7, 1884.) 

Wells, J.B. Religious and moral training in the schools of Ontario, (Spec. rep. 
N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 377-384.) 

Western Australia, Educationin. (An. rep. 1884-85, p. cecxii, 

See Australia. : 

Westfield state normal school. Philosophy and method of teaching pursued at. 
By JoHN W. Dickinson. (An. rep. 1868, p. 685.) 

West Virginia, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 299-301; 1871, pp. 362-370; 1872, 
pp. 350-355 5 1873, pp. 407-412; 1874, pp. 438-446; 1875, pp. 438-447; 1876, pp. 411- 
AUF Goer pp. 262- 265; 1878, pp. 250-255 ; 1879, pp. 250-254; 180, pp. 334-339 ; 
1881, pp. 263-267 ; 1882-83, pp. 264-268 ; 1883-84, pp. 277-280 3 1884-85, pp. 276- 
nao.) : 

Whitaker, A. E. Public librarics of San Francisco and of the Pacific coast. (Pub. 
libs. 1876, p. 991.) 

White, Andrew D. Letter indorsing industrial education. (Spec. rep. art and in- 
dustry, 1885, p. 508.) 

Scientific and industrial education and the true policy of the national and 
state governments in regard toit. (Cire. inf. 1, 1874, p. 27.) 

White, Emerson H. Professional training of teachers in Ohio. (An. rep. 1868, pp. 
795-805.) 

Relation of education to industry and technical training in American schools. 

pp. 22. (Cire, inf. 2, 1681.) 

True course of elementary instruction; its principles and methods. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 847-863.) 

White, S. H. Means of providing the mass of teachers with professional instruc- 
tion. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 396-399.) 

Wickersham, J.P. Education and crime. pp. 10. (Misc. pubs. 1881.) 

—— Weak places in our school systems. (Circ. inf. 3, 1881, p. 24.) 

Wilcox, S.M. Legal rights of children. pp. 96. (Cire. inf. 3, 1880.) 

Wilson, E. B. Technical education. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 447-450.) 

Wilson, J. Ormond. Reading. (Cire. inf. 4, 1884, p. 173.) 

Wines, Enoch C. Letter on teaching trades to criminals, and the result in Moscow 
prison. (An.rep. 1871, p. 33.) 

Popular education in France. (Circ. inf, 2, 1879, p. 22.) 

Winsor, Justin. College libraries as aids to instruction. pp.27. (Cire. inf. 1, 1880.) 

——— Library buildings. (Pub. libs. 1276, pp. 465-476.) 

Library memoranda. (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 711-714.) 

Reading in popular libraries, (Pub. libs. 1876, pp. 431-433.) 

Wisconsin, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 301-311 ; 1871, pp. 371-376; 1872, pp. 
305-304 5 1373, pp. 413-424 5 1874, pp. 447-460; 1875, pp. 448-462 + 1876, pp. 418-430 ; 
1877, pp. 266-274 ; 1873, pp. 256-265; 1879, pp. 299-263 ; 1880, pp. 340-349 ; 1881, pp. 
268-277 ; 1832-83, pp. 269-277 § 1883-84, pp. 231-287 ; 1884-85, pp. 230-285.) 

Women as school officers. (An. rep, 1873, pp. cxxxlii-cxxXxiv. ) 

Women as voters and school officers. (An. rep. 1880, p. xxv.) 

Women, Education of. ALABAMA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 7; 1874, p. 9; 1875, p. 12; 
1676, p. 10; 187~, p.85 1879, p. 8; 1880, p. 9; 1881, p. 7; 1882-83, py8; 1863-88) p. 
9; 1884-89, p. 9.) 

-——— ARKANSAS. (An. rep. 1879, p.11; 1884-85, p. 15.) 

o——— CALIFORNIA. (An. rep. 1876, p. 31; 1877, p. 18; 1878, p. 19; 1879, p. 18; 1880, p. 
24; 1881, p.17; 1882-83, p.19; 1883-84, ide 23. 1884-85, p. 22,)’ 

CoLorapo. (An. rep. 1880, p. 33; 1881, D. 233 1882-83, p. 25; 1884-85, p. 30.) 

CONNECTICUT. (An. rep. 1873, p. 43 ; "1874, ’v. 48; 1876, p. ‘50; 1877, p. 29; 

1880, p. 42; 1882-83, p. 33; 1883-84, p. 40; 1884-85, p. 39.) 

DELAWARE. (An. rep. 1876, p. 59; 1877, p- 34; 1878, p. 36; 1879, p. 36; 1880, 

p. 50; 1881, p. 36; 1882-83, p. 39: 1883-84, p. 47; 1834-85, p. 45.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. (An. rep. 1880, p. 365; 1881, p. 287.) 

Female education in Ontario. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 437-441.) 

FLoripa. (Aun. rep. 1883-84, p. 51; 1884-85, p. 49.) 
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Women, Education of Grorcia. (An. rep. 1873, p. 74; 1874, p. 75; 1875, p. 76; 
1881, p. 45; 1882-83, p. 47; 1883--84, p. 57; 1884-85, p. 55. 

ILLINOIs. (An. rep. 1873, p. 8S; 1874, p. 923 1875, p. 90; 1876, p. 87; 1877, p. 
A0relo7e, p. 20> 1679, p. 62; 1280, p. 74s 1881, p. be: 1882-83, . 56; 1883-84, p- 65; 
1884-85, p. 64.) 

InpIana. (An. rep. 1873, p. 103; 1874, p.106; 1875, p. 107; 1877, p. 57; 1878, 
fecal), p. 60; Les0, p. 63; 13st, Dp. oe: 1882-83, Ds 66: 1883-84, p. 723 1884-85, 
D 74. 


In England, Switzerland, Wiirtemberg. (An. rep. 1873, pp. exxxviii-cxliv. ) 
Iowa. hin: Tepe l8ya,pedl2: 1874) palls; 177, prez; 1679, p. 68; 1880, p, 
| 94; 1881, p. 71; 1882-83, p. 75; 1803-84, De 86 5 1884-85, Dp. 83.) 

| KANSAS. (An. Yep. 1878, p. 79; 1879, p. 7A: 1880, p. 104; 1881, p. 79; 1882-83, 
. p. 82; 1883-84, p. 94; 1884-85, p. 91.) 

KENTUCKY. (An, rep. 1875, p. 145; 1876, p. 189; 1877, p. 78; 1878, p.84; 1881, 
p. 84; 1882-83, p. 87; 1883-84, p. 101; - 1884-85, D. 97.) 

LOUISIANA, (An. rep. 1874, p. "152; 1875, p. 155; 1876, p. 150; 1877, p. Bo: 
lever); los0; p. 121; AS81, p. eo. 1882-83, Dp. oc: 1883-84, p. 108; 1884-85, p. 
105.) 


MAINE. (An. rep. 1873, p. 148; 1874, p. 164; 1875, p. 165; 1876, p, 161; 1877, 

p- 91; 1878, p. 94; 1882-83, p. wlll 1884- 35, p. 112.) 

MARYLAND. (An. rep. 1873, p. 157; 1874, p. 174; 1875, p. 178; 1878, p. 101; 

1881, p. 101; 1833-84, p. 122; 1884-85, p. 120.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. (An. rep. 1873, p. 182; 1874, p.193; 1876, p.190; 1877, p. 112; 

eyes, p. 112; 1879, p.111; 1680, p.151; 16el, D. 1145 1882-83, p. ii6. 1883-84, p. 137; 

1884-85, p. 134.) 

MICHIGAN. (An. rep. 1873, p. 197; 1874, p.214; 1878, p.216; 1876, p.206; 1877, 
feabeo: 1e7s, p. 125; 1879, p. 123; 1880, p. 165; 1881, p. ee 1882-83, p. 129; 1883-84, p. 
148; 1884-85, p. 144.) 

” MINNESOTA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 197; 1874, p. 225; 1875, p. 229; 1876, p. 217; 1877, 
p. 135 ; 1878, p. 133; 1879, p. 130; 1880, p. Shar 1881, p. 135; 1882-83, p. 138; 1883-84, p. 

154; 1884-85, ite 152, 

Mississtprr. (An. rep. 1873, p. 217; 1874, p. 23823 1875, p. 237; 1876, p. 225; 1877, 
p. 141; 1878, p. 138 ; .1879, p. 135; 1880, p. 182; 1881, D. 141; 1362-85, p. 143; 1883-84, 
p. 160; 1884-85, p. 156.) 

Mussount. (An. rep, 1871, p. 202+ 1872, p. 227; 18/4, p. 24> ; 1avonpeaou. lez, 
206; 1877, p. 149; 1878, p. 145; 1879, p- "142: 1880, p. 190 ; 1881, p. 147 1882-83, p. 148; 

1883-84, p. 167; 1884-85, p. 163. ) 

NEBRASKA. (An. rep. 1878, p. 152; 1879, p.147; 1880, p. 198; 1881, p. 154; 1884- 
86, p. 170.) cs 7 

NEVADA. (An. rép. 1878, p. 156; 1881, p. 158; 1882-83, p. 160; 1883-84, p. 177; 
1884-85, p. 175.) 

New HaMpsnire. (An. rep. 1873, p. 253; 1874, p.270; 1875, p. 272; 1876, p. 258; 

1877, p. 164; 1880, p. 208 ; 1851, p. 162; 1882-83, p. 164; 1883-84, p. 182; 1884-85 ,p. 
180.) 


New JERSEY. (An. rep. 1873, p. 266; 1874, p. 283; 1876, p. 269; 1877, p. 172; 1879, 
p. 163; 1880, p.216; 1882-83, p. 172; 1883-84, p. 188; 1884-85, p. 189.) 

New York. (An. Tey evap, 289 ; 1874, de 305 ; 1376, p. 285 1377, pelel ; lez, 
Retro: Iso p. 174; 1880, p.228; 1881, p. 183; 1882-83, p- 183; 1883-84, De 200 ; 1884- 
85, p. 201, ) 

NORTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1873, p. 304; 1875, p. 323; 1876, p. 301; 1877, p. 192; 
Reveqpates: 1280). 241; 1881, p. 197; 1842-83, D. 1G: 1883-84, De 200s 1884-85, p. 211. j 
ONIO. (An. rep. 1870, p. 254; 1873, pp. 325, 326 ; 1874, p. 3405 1875, p. 338; 
1876, p. 316; 1877, p. 203; 1878, p- 1955 1879, p: 190; 1880, p. 253 5 1881, Dp. 206 : 
1882-83, p. 207: 1883-84, D. 219; 1884-85, p. 219.) 

OREGON, "An. rep. 1874, p. B02 § 1875, p. 349; 1876, p. 327; 1877, p. 210; 1875, 
fee cocetsyo, p. 196; 1680, p. 262; 1881, p. 213; 1882-83, p. 214; 1883-84, p. 225; 
1884-85, p. 225.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. (An. rep. 1872, p. 295; 1873, p.345; 1875, p. 364; 1876, p. 342 
teae ee ciO= Leys, p. 210: 1879, p. 205; 1880, a 275; 1881, p. 221; 1832-83, p. 395} 
1883-84, p. O37: 1884-85, p. 235.) 

SMITH, ANNIE TOLMAN, Progress of education for women. (An. rep. 1871, 
pp. 511-518.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. (An. rep. 1874, p. 393; 1875, p. 391; 1876, p. 366; 1877, p. 
235; 1878, p. 225; 1879, p. 221; 1880, p. 295; 1881, p. 238; 1882-83, p. 239; 1883-84, 
p. 252: 1834-85, p. 250.) 

Statistical tables. Institutions for the superior instruction of women. (An. 
rep. 1870, pp. 650-653; 1872, pp. 792-801; 1873, pp. 650-662; 1874, pp. 660-672; 1875, 
pp. 702-715; 1876, pp. 682-697; 1877, pp. 487-502; 1878, pp. 499-514; 1879, pp. 
511-527; 1840, pp. 623-639; 1881, pp. 555-571; 1882-85, pp. 580-595; 1883-84, pp. 
606-622; 1884-85, pp. 567-583; 1885-26, pp. 439-458.) 
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Women, Education of. Suggestions on the education of girls; extracts from various 
authors. (St. Jerome and others.] (An. rep. 1868, p. 371.) 

Superior instruction of women. (An. rep. 1880, p. exvil; 1&8], p, exlvii; 

1882-83, p. cxxvi; 1883-84, p. cxxxv; 1884-85, p. elxv.) 

TENNESSEE. (An. rep. 1872, p. 325; 1873, p. 376; 1874, p. 403; 1875, p. 401; 

IB7Oypeotos lea, p. 241: 187eyp. 220; ego, ’p. 227 ; ” 1880, p- 304; 1581, p. 243: 

1882-83, p. O44 « 1883-84, p. 200 5 1834-85; p. 257.) 

TEXAS. (An. rep. 1873, ». 3855 1874, p. 413; 1875, p. 4115 1&76, p. 388; 1877, 

p. 247; 18728, p. 236; 1879, p. 334; 1880, p. 314; 1881, 2, 249 ; 1882 —83, p. 251; 1883- 

84, p. 264 ; 1834-85, D. ~O2. ) 

VERMONT. (An. rep. 187: a 389 ; 1874, p. 420; 1875, p. 418; 1876, p. 396; 1877, 

p- 253; 1878, p. 241; iszy, p. 239 ; 1830, p. 31; 1881, p. 254 5 1882-83, p. 256 ; ” 1883- 

84, p. 269; 1884-85, p. 267.) 

VIRGINIA. Ga rep. 1872, p. 345; 1873, p. 398; 1874, p. 433; 1875, p. 431; 1876, 

peal’, 1877, ps 294 1676, 348; 1879, Dp: O47 1880, p. 330 ; 1881, p. 261; 1282-83, 

p. 262; 1883-84, p. O75 ; 1884-85, Dp. 273.) 

Wust VIRGINIA. (An. rep. 1871, p. 366; 1873, p. 411; 1874, p. 444; 1875, p.445 ; 

1876, p. 415; 1877, p. 264; 1878, p. O5d + 1879, p. 253 5 1880, p. 339 5 1881, p. 266; 

1882-63, p. 267 ; 1883-84, p. Pas 1884-85, p- O78.) 

WISCONSIN. (An. rep. 1873, Pp. 420 ; 1874, p. 454; 1875, p. 458; 1876, p. 425; 
epee ios Nese. Peco Lem, p. 260 ; 1880, p. 347 5 1881, p. 274; 1882-83, p: 274; 
1884-85, p. 385.) 

Woman's interest in education. (An. rep. 1870, p. 58.) 

Woods, Samuel. Education of the Indians in the Dominion of Canada. (Spec. 
rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 545-061.) 

World's fairs. See name of city where held; ; see also International exhibitions ; 
see also Exhibitions, Industrial. 

Wiirtemberg. CorninG, J. L. Public schools of Wiirtemberg. (Cire. inf. 2, 1877, 
pp. 47-53.) 

Education in. (An. rep. 1875, p. cxxxv; 1876, p. clxxxviil; 1877, p. clxi; 1878, 
Pp clxin: 1879, p.cxcil; 1330, p. cex 5 1882-83, p. CCXx ; 1884-85, p. célxxv.) ; 

Wyoming, Education in. (An. rep. 1870, pp. 334-335 ; "1872, p. 383 + 1873, p. 468; 
1874, p. 505; 1875, p. 518; 1876, p. 465; is7e pp. 296-297 ; 1878, pp. "295 -296 ; 1879, 
pp. 390-291 ; 1880, pp. 390- 392; 1881, pp. 306-307 ; 1882- 83, pp. 306-307 ; 1883-84, p. 
S005 1884-85, pp. 316-317.) 

Young, Charles S. Co-education of the races (followed by discussion). (Cire. inf. 
2, 1806, pp. 96-103.) 

Poa schools of the Pacific coast. (Spec. rep. N. O. exp. 1884-85, pp. 
366-370. 

Young men’s christian associations in the United States, List of. (An. rep. 
1870, pp. 536-540.) 

Yucatan, Education in. (An. rep. 1882-83, p. cclvil.) 
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Abbot Academy, statistics of, 648. 
Academic departments of colleges for women, sta- 
tistics of, 644-655. 
Academic examinations of regents of University 
of New York, 508. 
Academies, endowed, statistics of, 500-507, 551-628. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, statistics of, 650. 
Academy ofthe Visitation, statistics of, 618. 
Accommodations in schools for Indians, #68, 
See also Buildings and School accommoda- 
tions. 
Accounts, difference in methods of keeping. 311. 
Adams, Dr. H. B., editor ef Contributions to 
Anierican Educational History, 22. 
Adams, Mass., notes from school report of, 255. 
commou schoo! statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
standard of teaching force in, 424. 
Administration, discussion relating to, 173-176. 
in Montgomery, Ala., 246, 
See also Supervision. 
Admission, to law schools, statistics of examina- 
tions for, HD2: 
to schools of sl etl ete., statistics of exami- 
nations for, 770-77 
to manual training eNiebis age for, 795. 
to industrial schools, age for, "797, 798, 
Admission requirements, reportof Commission of 
New England Colleges on, 509. 
of universities and colleges, tabular view of, 
631-641. 
Adrian, Mich.,common school statistics of, 278, 
288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
A@rian (Mich. ) Training School, information cen- 
cerning, 426, 
Afognak, Alaska, school at, 102, 105, 107, 108. 
African School Society, work of, 877. 
Agassiz Society of Philadelphia, object of, 405. 
Age of students in business colleges, statistics of, 
804-812. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Ken- 
tucky, statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Missis- 
sippi, admission requirements « of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 717, 718. 
equipment of, 714, 
Agriculiural and Mechazical College of Texas, 
admission requirements of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 716, 718. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College (University 
North Carolina), statistics of, 710. 
statement concerning, 720. 
Agricultural and Scientific Department of Brown 
University, statistics of, 710. 
statement concerning, 720. 
Agricultural college, Brookings, Dak., notes from 
catalogue of, “720 
statistics of, 726, 728, 
Agricultural Colleges, admission requirements of, 


Buat istics of decrees conferred by, 776. 
See also Schools of science and Land- grant 
colieges. 
Agricultural Department of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, statistics of, 711. 
statement concerning, 720. 
pecmou tural experiment stations, provision for, 


Agricultural schools in France, 983, 


Agriculture, study of, desired in Delaware, 121. 
at Alabama A. & M. eee TAL. 
at- Bussey Institution, 721 
in Indian schools, 790, 
in France, 983. 
in Switzerland, 986. 
es school of, in Argentine Bena 


heer College, Aintab, Turkey, information con- 
cerning, 983, 

Akers, J. W., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Iowa, extracts from reports of, 
129. 

quoted, 176, 211. 
mentioned, 896. 

Akron, Ohio, common school statistics of, 280, 290, 
301, 324, 344, 364, 386. 

Alabania, common school statisties of, 54, 57, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81. 83, 84, 86, 
8s, 91, Of. 

large i increase in school population of, 57. 
digest of report of State superintendent of ed- 
ucation, 94. 
notes from reports of cities of, 246. 
common eatin statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 305, 306, 307, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
large proportion of male teachers i in, 304. 
Peabody normal scholarships in, 407. 
training of teachers in, 407. 
aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of nermal schools in, 456, 458, 464, 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 468. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 491. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 544, 548, 551, 560, 568, 580, 
5&8, 614, 629. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 646. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 675, 
692. 
statistics of under-graduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
iets tes of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
718 
statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
710. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, 770. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
777. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
peels of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
83 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848, 
statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879. 
education of colored race in, 876. 
statistics of libraries in, 917, 918, 926, 931, 941, 


-* 942, 954, 955, 970. 


statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Alabama Academy for the Blind, establishment 
of, 838 

notes from catalogue of, 841. 
Alabama Central Female College, statistics of, 
646. 
eee ge oe Female College, statistics 


of, 6 
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Alabama Institution for the Deaf, notes from ! 
catalogue of, 824. | 
Alabama Normal College for Girls, Livingston, | 
Ala., statistics of, “458, | 
Alabama State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | 
lege, sta tistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
information concerning, ql. 
pS aera Teachers’ “Associations, meetings 
0 
Alabama Teachers’ Reading Circle, course of 
reading, 408, 
Alarid, Trinidad, ex-officio superintendent of re- 
ports of New Mexico, 93. 
Alarid, 'frinidad, Territorial auditor of New Mex- 
ico, extracts from educational report of, 153. 
Alaska, sketch of the history and geography of, 28. 
civil government of, 31. 
education in, 22. 
plan of education for, 2 
present condition of ‘the schools of, 38. 
provision necessary for school- houses in, 39. 
application of the school fund of, 41. 
ae policy of the Government regarding, 
inhabitants of, not Indians, 43. 
common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 
68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 107. 
rules and regulations for the schools of, 98. 
report of general agent of education, 101. 
publications concerning, 110. 
Albany, N. Y., no-recess plan preferred in, 231. 
notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 280, 289, 300, 322, 
344, 364, 384. 
teachers’ training class in, 435. 
drawing exhibition i in, 786. 
Albany (N. Y.) Law School (Union University), 
statistics of, 750, 752. 
Albany (N. Y.) "Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Albee, G.S., mentioned, 895, 
Albert Lea (Minn. ) College, statistics of, 648. 
Albertson, L. C., city superintendent, Atlantic 
City, N.&., 309, 

Albuquerque, N. M., new Indian school i in, 870. 
Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College of | 
Mississippi, training of teachers at, 428 

admission requirements of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
Aldrich, G.5.. mentioned, 897. 
Alexandria, Va., common school statistics of, 283, 
298, 303, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
Algebra, ‘admission requirements of colleges in, 
631-634, 639, 640. 
Algeria, comparative statistics of elementary | 
education i in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Allegheny College, physical training at, 663. 
Allen, Dr. H. pe examination of eyes of school 
‘children by, 234. 
Allen, Dr. Jerome, mentioned, 895. 
Allen, Prof. W. F., referred to, 20° 
Allentown, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 
2a 301, 326, 346, 366, 386, 
teachers’ meetings i in, 441. 
Allentown (Pa.) Female College, statistics of, 652. | 
Alliance, Ohio, notes from school report of, 267. | 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 301, Bosal 


344, 3864, 386. 
ee els ., city superintendent, Gallipolis, 
hio, 324. 


Allyn, Robert, ‘president of Southern Tlinois Nor- 
mal University, quoted, 4035. 
mentioned, 895. 
Altoona, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301,326, 346, 366, 386. 
reading circle i in, 441. 
Ambulatory v schools abolished in Georgia, 127. 
Anierican ‘Association for the Advancement of, 
al , proceedings of 36th annual meeting | 
6) | 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, | 
9th biennial meeting of, 8339 
American Asylum for the Edu cation of the Deaf | 
und Dumb, occupations of graduates of, 788. 
notes from catalogue of, 824.. 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
ae educational work of, in Turkey, | 
| 


American Institute of Instruction, proceedings of 
58th annual meeting of, 896. 
American Medical College, statistics of matricu- 
lates and eraduates of, 1026. 
American Missionary Association, expenditure 
of, for Indian schools, 870. \ 
American Philological Association, proceedings of 
18th annual ‘session of, 897. 
American Printing Honse for the Blind, men. 
tioned, 838. 
meeting of trustees of, 841. 
American School of Classical Study at Athens, 
information relating to, 674. 
Americus, Ga., notes from school report of, 249. 
common school statistics Of, 275280" 205; 
312, 334, 354, 374. 
normal class in, 415. 
Ames, A., acting school visitor, Killingly, Conn., 
312, 


Amherst, Mass., notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 328, 
338, 358, 378. 
Amherst: College, admission requirements of, 632, 
636. 
physical training at, 663. 
Anagnos, Dr. M. , quoted, 839. 
Anatolia College, Marsavan, Turkey, information 
concerning, 928. 
Anatomical drawing, in schools of medicine, etc., 
statistics of, 770, 775. 
Anderson, E. H., superintendent of Weber 
County, Ogden, Utah, 328. 
Anderson, J. W., city superintendent, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., " quoted, 241, 312. 
Anderson, W, E., city superintendent, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ., 330. 
Andere W. H., city superintendent, Wheeling, 
Ne nee ) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 742. 
Andrews, I. W., president of Marietta College, 
mentioned, 894, 895. 
Angel, yess: head master of Jews’ Free School, 
London, England, mentioned, 981, 982. 
Angell, J. B., mentioned, 894. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., notes from schoolr eport of, 261. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360,380. 
Anniston, Ala,, notes from school report of, 246, 
Annual Report of the Bureau, plan and scope of, 


delay i in the publication on 47. 
need of larger edition of, 4 
Annual Reports of the Bur a ‘list of, 1031. 
index to, 1035. 
See also ‘Publications. 
Auvik, Alaska, school at, 104. 
Apparatus, instructions relating to, 206. 
statistics of value of, in cities, 352-371. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372-393. 
statistics of value of, owned by normal schools, 
456-465. 
scientific, possession of, necessary to secure re- 
gents’ inspection, in ‘New York, 508. 
statistics of value of, owned by secondary 
schools, 496-507, 534-513, 548-550, 560-566, 
580-587, 614-629. 
physical, in secondary schools, statistics of, 
584-548, 548-550, 560-567, 580- 586, 614-628. 
owned by colleges for women, statistics of 
value of, 644-635. 
owned by "universities, statistics of value of, 
658-661. 
owned by colleges of liberal arts, statistics of 
value of, 664, 692-705. 
owned by land-grant colleges, statistics of 
value of, 708, 718. 
owned by schools of science, statistics of val- 
ué of, 725, 728. 
owned by schools of medicine, etc., statistics 
of value of, 757-759, 770-775. 
owned by schools for the deat, statistics of 
value of, 832-837. 
owned by schools for the blind, ‘statistics of 
valuc of, 845, 816, 848. - 
Appleton, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 
293, 363, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
training of teachers i in, 450. 
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Apportionment of school funds, basis of, 203. 
Apprenticeship system at State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass., 400, 423. 
at Chelsea, Mass., 423. 
Appropriations, relatively largest in large cities, 
308. 


for teachers’ institutes, statistics of, 454. 
for normal schools, statistics of, 456-463. 
for schools for higher edneation of colored | 
race, statistics of, 878-879. 
See also State appropriations. 
Arbor day observed in Alabama, 97. 
in Connecticut, 117. 
in Florida, 126. 
in Iowa, 130. 
in Missouri, 149, 
celebrated in Minneapolis, Minn., 262. 
observed in Columbus, Ghio, 268. 
Archer, H. P., city superintendent, Charleston, S. 
og ee 
Arey, M. F., city superintendent, Fort Dodge, 
Towa, 3 
Argentine pe al Museum, information concern- 
ing, 997 
Argentine Republic, statistics of educational pe- 
riodicals in, 978. 
report concerning education in, 990-998. 


comparative statistics of elementary education [ 


in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Arithmetic, simplification of, 238. 
admission requirements of colleges in, 631-634, 
639, 640. 
Arizona, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 
62 64, 66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 
87, 88, 92. 
extracts from report ¢ of Governor of, 112. 
training of teachers in, 408. 
statistics of normal schools i in, 456, 458. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of Indian education i in, 368. 
statistics of libraries in, 904, 918. 
Arkansas, common school statistics Olt, Ba, 0, Bik 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 91. 
notes from reports of cities of, 247. 
common school statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 305, 306, 307, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
training of teachers in, 408. 
Peabody normal scholarships in, 409. 
teachers’ institutes in, 409. 
aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 464. 
statistics of secondary schocls in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 519, 534, 544, 548, 551, 560, 570, 
588, 614. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 675, 
692. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734, 
statistics of schools of law i hay, 749), 750, Taz. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, nano: 
statistics of degrees conferred by ‘colleges i in, 
rials 
statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
834. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848. 


statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 880. 

statistics of libraries in, 917, 918, 926, 931, 941, 
942, 954, 955, 970. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 

Arkansas Industrial University, equipment of, 

712. 

statistics of, 710, 716, 718. 

medical department, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1024. 
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| Arkansas School for the Blind, notes from cata- 


logue of, 841 
| Avkansas sume i awe Association, meeting 
of, 40 
Arkansas State Teachers’ Reading Circle, men- 
tioned, 409. 
Arlington, Mass., notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Armenians, attendance of, in American colleges in 
Asia Minor, 988, 
Armitage, Tt. R., M. D., quoted, 838, 839. 
Armstrong, A. , city snperintendent, Sioux City, 
Towa, 316. 
Arrangement of classes, discussion relating to, 


See also Classification. 
Art, statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 
Articulation, teaching of,in schools for the deaf, 
820, 821, 823 
successfully taught at American Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 824, 
| Asbury eee of Liberal Arts, physical training 
at, 663. 
. Ashland, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
| Ashland (Oregon) College and Normal School, sta. 
tistics of, 400. 
' Ashtabula, Ohio, notes from school report of, 267. 
common school statistics of, 281, 290, 301, 324, 
; d44, 364, 385. 
Asia Minor, American colleges in, 988-990. 
Aspen, Colo , notes from school report of, 247. 
es jenook statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
32 
school visits in, 411. ug 
Spoeent of property, difference in methods of, 


See also Valuation of property. 
Associate Se ener Theological Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 746. 
Association of Medical Officers of Institutions for 
pele ‘minded Persons, annual session of, 
5 
Associations for the prometion of secondary 
school work, 509. 
statistics of libraries of, 941-953. 


| Asylums, use of word in reference to schools for 


defective classes, 818. 
Atchison, Kans., corporal puniaent in, 228. 
notes from schoo report of, 253. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Athens, Ga. notes from school report of, 249. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 312, 
334, 354, 374. 
normal classes in, 415. 
Athens (Ala.) Female. College, statistics of, 646. 
Athol, Mass., common schoo] statistics of, 277, 287, 
297, 318, 338, 358, 3 
Atkinson, Edward, ine yittOoatlt 987. 
Atlanta, Ga., notes from school report of, 249, 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, '295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
normal classes in, 415. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1024. 
aoe: .) University, industrial training at, 


Atlantic, lowa, common school statistics of, 276, 
236, 296, 314, 836, 356, 376. 
Atlantic ‘City, N.J., common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
Attendance, increase of, ‘in the South, 60. 
increased regularity of, 61. 
eee number of pupils i in, to each teacher, 


statistics of, 62. 

average duration of, 63. 

decrease of, in Connecticat, 114. 

cha aee of, in the District of Columbia, 
legal method of reckoning, i in Minnesota, 146. 
not satisfactory in New York, 156. 

falling off of, in Rhode Island, 159. 

basis of apportionment of school funds, 203. 
in evening schools, 244, 246. 
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Attendance—Continued. 

low percentage in Birmingham, Ala., 246. 

rule in Hertford, Conn., relating to irregular- 
ity of, 247. 

average per teacher, 273. 

comparative statistics of, in cities, 274-283, 
3035, 309. 

average to each teacher in city schools, sta- 
tistics of, 284-298, 806, 309. 

increased imi formity in records of, 310. 

statistics of, at teachers’ institutes, 454, 

required of students of Univ ersity of Vir- 
ginia, 683. 

in colleges anid scientific schools, romarks 
relating to. 730. 

in colleges and scientific schools, statistics of, 
730-734. 

in schools for the defective classes, 819. 

value of property, etc., of schools for the 
blind, per capita of, 847. 

in Indian schools, statisties of. 869-873. 

in colored teachers’ institntes, statistics of, 
875. 

in American colleges in Asia Minor, 989. 

in common schools of Argentine ‘Republic, 
statistics of, 992. ‘ 

in Argentine "Republic national colleges, 993. 

See also Attendance, average, and Attend- 
ance, total. 

Attendauce, average, daily proportion of number 

of sittings to, 65. 

proportion of number of volumes in school 
‘libraries to, 67. 

school revenue per capita of, by States. 78, 

school fe Denuaiares, per capita of, by States, 


83. 

value of school property, per capita of, by 
States, 86, 

percentage of increase or decrease of, by 
States, 88. 


in Alabama, 94. 
increase of, ‘in Dakota, 118. 
statistics of, in Oregon, NIE 
apparent decrease of, in Sonth Carolina, 162, 
statistics of, in cities, 812-331. 
in Indian boarding- schools, statisties of, 871. 
in colored’ schools, : statistics of, 874, 875. 
remarks relating to, 876. 
in elementary schools of London, England, sta- 
tisties of, 980. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 
See also Attendance. 
Attendance, total, method of obtaining, 63. 
how determined, 310. 
statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 
See also Attendance. 
Attleborough, Mass., ne-recess planin, 231. 
notes from school report of, 255. 
comnmon school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378, 
Auburn, N. Y., notes from school report of, 264. 
common schoo) statistics of, 280, 289, 300, 322, 
344, 364, 384. 
normal teaching in, 436. 
Auburn plan of prison discipline, 857. 
aera (N. ¥.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
0 
Pence ‘Richard T. , quoted, 793. 
Augsburg Seminary, statistics of, 742. 
Augusta, Ga., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, "334, 354, 374. 
Augusta, Me., notes from school report of, 254. 
common school statistics of, 277, 285, 297, 316, 
336, 358, 378. 
Augustana College, notes from catalogue of, 672. 
physical training at, 663. 
Augustana Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
740. 
Augustinian College, physical training at, 663. 
Auriculatr instruction to deaf-mutes, 821. 
in New Jersey school for deaf- “mutes, 827. 
See also Deaf-mutes. 
Aurora, Iil., notes from school report of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 874. 
Austin, Tex., common school statistics of, 282, 292, 
302, 328, 348, 368, 390. 
Austria, statistics ot educational periodicals in, 
976. 


| 


INDEX. 


Austria—~ Continued. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002. 1004. 
Average attendance. See Attendance, average. 


B. 


Babcoc!} C. A., city superintendent, Oil City, Pa., 
326 
Bile J. W., city superiatendent, Dunkirk, N. 


Bailey, D. aa chairman city school committee, 
Everett, Mass., 318, 
Bailey, J. M. city superintendent, Saco, Me., 316. 
Baker, B. M., State superintendent of public in: 
straction of Texns, quoted, 175, 198, 218. 
Baker, Edward L., United States Consul at Bre- 
nos Ayres, report of, 930-998, 

Baker, F.d., city superintendent, Clay Centre, 
Kans., 316. 

Baker, W.C. , city superintendent, Savannah, Ga., 
$14, 


Balcam, ae , city superintendent, Sandusky. 
Ohio, 324. 

Baldwin, Catherine, quoted, 225-227. 

Balentine, ae L., city superintendent, Mahanoy, 
Pa. 

poe Spt, school visitor, Lhompsonu, Conn 


Ballar “i T, P., mentioned, 896. 
Balliet, T. M., ’ mentioned. £97. 
Baltimore, Ma.. common school statistics of, 277, 
See Oe 318, 338, 353, 378. 
Pree instvuction in, 51S. 
Baltimore (Md.) Female College, atatisties of, 648. 
Baltimore (Ma.) Manual Training School, origin 
and work of, 791, 792. 
Baltimore (Md.) Medical College, statistics of ma- 
tricnulates and graduates “of, 1024, 
Baltimore (Md.) Norinal Sehool for Colored Teach- 
ers, information concerning, 421, 
Bancroft, C. ¥. P., principal of Phillips Academy, 
nientioned, 509. 
Bangor, Me., notes from school report of, 254. 
common ‘school statistics of, 277, 286, 297, 316, 
306, 358, 3738. 
Bangor (Me. ) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
749 


é ae 
Baptist Female College, statistics of, 650. 
Baptist Union Theological Scminary, statistics of, 


TAO, 
Baraboo, Wis., notes from school report of, 271. 
Bardeen, C. v., city superintendent, Wausau, 


Wis., 330. 

Barnard, F. A., city superinvendent, Middletown, 
Olito. B24, 

Barnard, lion. Henry, term of servico as commis- 
sioner, 2. 

first organized teachers’ institutes, 403. 

Barnard, J. A., mentioned, &96. 

Barnes, L. E., “chairman city school committee, 
North Brookfield, Mass., 218. 

Barringer. Ww. N., city superintendent, Newark, 
N. J. 4 ean e 

mentioned. 895. 

Bartholomew, W.H., mentioned, 895, 896. 

Bartholomew English and Classical School, statis- 
ties of, 652. 

Bartlett. J. C., 
Mass., 220, 

Bartlett, J. N., city superintesdent, New Britain, 
Conn., 312. 

Bartlett, S. H., city superintendent, Montgomery, 
PAU oles 

Barton, R. L., city superintendent, Peru, Iil., 
314 


city superintendent, Taunton, 


Batavia, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 289, 
289, 300, 322, 344, 364, S84. 

Batchelder, Rev. F. L., chairman city board of 
school visitors, Stafford, Cann., 312. 

Bateliellor, Daniel, mentioned, 896. 

oa ne C,, city superintendent, Canton, Mass., 


Bates antes physical training at, 663. 


’ Bates College ‘Theological Seminary, statistics of, 


742. 
Bath, Me., common school statistics of, 277, 286, 
297, 316, 336, 358, 378. 


INDEX. 


Baton Ronge, La., common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 296, 816, 336, 356, 378. 

Battle Creek, Mich., common school statistics of, 
27h, 28s, 298, 320, 349, 860, 380. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) College, physical training 
at, 663. 

Battles, Winslow, city snperintcndent, Stough- 
ton, Mass., 320 

Bavaria, comparative statistics of elementary ed- 
neation in, 1000, 1902, 1004. 

Baxter, William H.. quoted, 941. 

Bay City, Mach., supplementary reading in, 237. 
notes from school report of, 261. 
training school at, 426. 
common scheol statistics of, 2 

310, 860, 380. 
Beach, ae H., city superintendent, Madison, Wis., 


78, 288, 298, 320, 


Beals, us H., city superintendent, Paducah, Ky., 


Beard, ob Te -» city superintendent, Sacramento, 
Ca 

Beatrice, Nebr., common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 382. 

Beattie, David, city superintendent, ELT OY, IN aniee 
324 


Beaver Falls, Pa., notes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 326, 

346, 366, 388. 

Bechdolt, A. F., 
Minn., 320. 

Beckwith, W. P., city superintendent, Adams, 
Mass., 318. 

Beebe, Miss Eleanor, mentioned, 895. 

Beers, } oo , city superintendent, Phillipsburg, 

22. 


city superintendent, Mankato, 


Belgium, statistics of educational periodicals in, 
976. 


comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Belleville, I1l., notes from school report of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
U4, 354, 874. 
Bellevue’ Hospital Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Beloit, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 293, 
303, 398, 350, 370, 390. 
Beloit (Wis. ) College, physical training at, 663. 
Bement, Il., notes from school report of, 250. 
Benedict Tnstitute, statistics of, 746. 
Benefactions, to secondary schools, statistics of, 
ee 534-5438, 548-050, 560-567, 580-587, 614- 
628. 
to colleges for women, statistics of, 645-655. 
to universities, statistics of, 658-661. 
to colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 692- 
705. 
to band ayant colleges, statistics of, 708, 710, 
5 (lek 
to schools of science, statistics of, 725, 728. 
to ae of theology, statistics of, 737, 740- 
74 
to law schools, statistics of, 749, 752. 
to schools of medicine, etc., statistics of, 757- 
759, 770-775. 
to nurses’ training schools, statistics of, 815- 
We 
to educational institutions, statistics of, 882- 
87. 
See also Bequests. 
Bennet Seminary, statistics of, 648. 
Bennett College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, 
statistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
026 
Bennington, Vt., notes from school report of, 
O71, 


Bequests, to Harvard University, 668. 
to libraries, statistics of, 914-916, 918-924, 927- 
930, 982-940, 942-953, 955-069. 
See also Benefactions. 
Serean Department, Union Christian College, 
statistics of, 740. 
Bergen, MV, city superintendent, Camden, N.J., 
222, 


‘Berlin, Wis., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 233, 293, 303, 328, 
35), 870, 390. 
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Bessey, German, superintendent of schools, New 
Castle County, Del., quoted, 123. 
Bethel. Alaska, school at, ‘104, 107. 
Bethel College, physical training at, 663. 
Bethel Female ‘College, statistics of, 648, 
Bettison, Ulric, city superintendent, New Or- 
leans, La., 316. 
Bethlehem, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 326, 316, 368, 352, 
teachers’ meetings in, 441. 
Beverly, Mass., notes from school report of, 255. 
common se hool statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Bible Wart enh of Drake University, statistics 


of, 740. 
of Kureka (IIL) College, statistics of, 740. 
of Oskaloosa College, statistics of, 742. 
of Vanderbilt University, statistics of, 746. 
Bickler, Jacob, city superintendent, Galveston, 
Tex., 328. 
Biddeford, Me., common school statistics of, 277 
286, 297 316, 306, 03, 31: 
Bingham, R. ‘ mentioned, 896. 
Bingbamton, 'N. Woes notes from school report of 
264, 


common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 322, 
344, 864, 384. 
Birmingham, Ala., notes from school report of, 
246. 


comnion school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
training class in, 408. 
Bishop, N. L. 2 city superintendent, Norwich, 
Conn., 312 
ipshop Whitaker’ s School for Girls, statistics of, 
650. 


Black, J. C.., 
Ind., 314 
Blackstone, Mass.; notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 312, 
338, 358, 378. 
professional reading for teachers in, 424. 
Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary, statistics of, 652. 
Blake, James, quoted, 987. 
Blind, education of, general remarks concerning, 
'838-84 1. 
is from catalogues of institutiens for, 841- 
844. 
statistics of institutions for, 814-849. 
See also Schools for the Blind. 
Bliss, G. W., city saperintendent, East Provi- 
dence, R.I., 326. 
Blodgett, 8. F., city superintendent, Milford, 
Mass., 318. 
Bloomington, JIL, common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Bloomington Law School (Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity), statistics of, 750, 752. 
Bloss, a M., city superintendent, Muncie, Ind., 


city superintendent, Logansport, 


Bloss, J. “i ,city superintcndent, Topeka, Kans., 


Blue Movintin (Miss.) Female College, statistics 
of, 64 
luffton, Ind., notes from school report of, 251. 
Board, cost of, in normal schools for the colored 
“race, 877. 
in American colleges in Asia Minor, 989. 
Board and lodging, annnal cost of, in secondary 
schools, 560-507, 580-586, 614-628. . 
in colleges for wonien, statistics of cost of, 645- 
655. 
in colleges of liberal arts, cost of, 692-705. 
Board of Supervisors, Boston, Mass., extract from 
report ot, ale 
Board schools in London, Eng., statistics of, $80. 
Boarding and Day School tor Young Ladies, sta- 
tistics of, 650. 
Boarding schools for Indians, industrial training 
in, 790 
plan of, 870. 
statistics of, 871, 872. 


| Boardman Street Kindergarten Training Class, 


Boston, Mass., sta tistics of, 492. 
Boisé City, Idaho, ‘notes from school report of, 
0 


Boltwood, H.L., mentioned, 895 


¢ 
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Bombay Presidency, comparative statistics of 
elementary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Bonded superintendents, statistics i Indian 
schgols managed by, 871-873. 
Bonds, of school districts, law relating to, in New 
J crsey, 153. 
sale of, not practicable in Hot Springs, Ark., 
2s Mle 
statisties of receipts from sale of, in cities, 
352-871. 
Book-keeping, study of, introduced in Bangor, 
Me., 254. 
introduction of study of, in Salem, Mass., 260. 
See also Business instruction. 
Boone, Iowa, common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, S14, 336, 356, 376. 
Booz, Matilda 8., city superintendent, Bristol, 
Pa., 326. 
Bordentown (N. J.) Females College, statistics of, 
650. 


Boston, Mass., supplementary reading in, 237. 
study of arithmetic in, 238. 
success of evening schools i in, 245. 
notes from school "report of, 255. 
common schoo! statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
kindergartens in, 466. 
secondary instruction in, 518. 
manual training in, 783, 784. 
industrial training for girls in, 785. 
industrial training for the deaf in, 788. 
course of study in schools of, 10140-1014. 
Gos nMelass.) Latin School, programme of, 1006, 
1011 


Boston (Mass.) Normal School, information con- 
cerning, 423. 
statistics of, 458. 
Boston (Mass.) Reformatory Institution, notes 
from catalogue of, 860. 
Boston (Alass.) University, admission require: 
ments of, 638. 
statistics of, 658. 
notes from catalogue of, 673. 
School of Theology of, statistics of, 742. 
School df Law of, statistics of, 750, 752. 
School of Medicine of, statistics of matricu- 
lates anN graduates of, 1024. 
ae OnE. city superintendent, Galena, 11, 


Botany, medical, in schools of medicine, etc., sta- 
tistics of, 770-775. 

Bourne, Mass., notes from schoo! report of, 256. 

Bowdoin College, physical training at, 663. 

Bowers, H. S., acting city superintendent, Lin- 


coln, Nebr., 322, 
Bowen iy M., city superintendent, Litchfield, 
iL, 314 


Bowling Green, Ky., common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Boyes, N. W., county superintendent, Dubuque 
County, Towa, quoted, 213. 
Boys, statistics of private secondary schools for, 
502, 515, 568-586. 
Boys’ Industrial School, Lancaster, Ohio, notes 
from catalogue of, 863, 
Bradbury, S. P., school agent, Bangor, Me., 316. 
Bradford, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
Bradford (Mass. ) Academy, statistics of, 648. 
Bradley, J. E.. city superintendent, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 320. 
Brady, E. ioe chairman city school board, Stam- 
“ford, Conn., BIZ: 
Braille system of printing for the blind, 838. 
Brainerd Institute, Chester, iso (Ob. statistics of, 
464, 
Braintree, Mass., common school statistics of, 277, 
287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 378. 
notes from school report of, 256. 
training of teachers in, 425. 
Branch Nomnal College of the Arkansas Industrial 
University, information concer ning, 408. 
statistics of, 458. 
Branson, E. C., city superintendent, Athens, Ga., 
312. 


Brattleborough, Vt., common school statiszics of, 
283, 292," 308, 328, 390, 370, 390. 

Breaux, Joseph ‘A., State superintendent of edu- 
cation of Louisiana, 93. 


INDEX. 


Bremen, Germany, comparative statistics of eleo 
mentary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

Brenham, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 

commion school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 

348, 368, 390. 

Brewer, G. E., city superintendent, Talladega, 
Ala., 312. 

BUdeey ee Conn., notes from school report of, 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
reading circle at, 411. 
Bridgman, “Laura, efforts of, in behalf of kindergar- 
tens, 466. 
Briggs, E. E., city superintendent, Grand Haven, 
Mich., 320. 
Bright, O. 'F. 
U ait 


sis. 


, city superintendent, Englewood, 


| Bristol, Conn., notes from school report of, 247. 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
Be, O02, O12. 
Bristol, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 396, 3£6, 366, 388. 
teachers’ mectings i in, 441. 
Bristol, R. I., notes from school report of, 2 
common ‘school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
British Burmah, comparative statistics of clemen- 
tary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

British Columbia, comparative statistics of ele- 
mentary cducation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
British India, comparative statistics of elemen- 

tarv education in, 1000, 1002, To04. 
Broadus Female College, statistics of, 654. 
Brockton, Mass., notes from school report of, 256. 
common school statistics of, 277,, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
teachers’ meetings in, 425, 
ee tees NVE city superintendent, Lincoln, 
3l4 
Brookline, Mass., system of promotion in, 244. 
notes from school report of, 256. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 35, 378. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., study of aritlimetic in, 239. 
evening schools in, 245. 
notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 322, 
344, 364, 384. 
training of teachers in, 435. 
statistics of central high school, 517. 
instruction in sewing in, 781. 
opinion of manual training in, 785. 
study of drawing in, 786, 
Brooklyn CN. Y.) Training School, statistics of, 
460. 


| Brooks, Erastus, mentioned, 822 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brown, A. B., secretary city school committee, 
Salem, Mass., 318, 

Brown, A. W., city superintendent, South King- 
ston, R. L., 328. 

Brown, Mrs. C. W. quoted, 850. 

Brown, 10), Wits city superintendent, Petersburg, 
Va., 328. 

Brown, Dr. George, quoted, 850. 

Brown, George P., mentioned, 896. 

Brown, J. P., city superintendent, New London, 
Conn., 312. 

Brown, Miss Kate L., mentioned, 895. 

Brown, Le Roy D., State commissioner of common 
schools of Ohio, quoted, 90. 

mentioned, 896. 

Brown University, admission requirements of, 

632, 636. 
physical training at, 663. 

Brownsville, Tex., common school statistics of, 
282, 292, 302, 328, 348, 368, 390. 

Brownsville (Tenn. } Female € ollege, statistics of, 
652. 

price o B., city superintendent, Lynn, Mass.,, 


Bryn Marr College, admission requirements of, 


ne of, 645. 
Buchanan, J ohn L., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Virginia, 93. 
extracts from report of, 166. 
quoted, 198, 203, 211, 212, 2138. 
mentioned, 896. 


er 
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Buchtel College, physical training at, 603, 673. 
Buck, Be Bhs city superintendent, Manchester, 
N. HL, 322 


Buckley, aera president city board of cduea- 
tion, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., 322. 


Bucknell Institute, statistics of, 652. | 


Bucknell University, astronomical observatory 
at, 673. 

Buckner, G. W. an parish school board, 
Baton Rouge, Lin., 

Buerhle, R. IX., city: Seemeae Lancaster, 


Pa., 326. 
Buffalo, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 329 , 344, 864, 384. 
Buffalo (N, Wa) ‘Female Academy, statistics of, 
650. ; 


Buildings, avcrage number of sittings to each, 65. 

number of, by States, 65. 

expenditure for, by States, Sl. 

proportion of expenditure for, to total ex- 
penditure, by States, 84. 

rented, how disposed of, in statistics, 311. 

statistics of value of, 341. 

statistics of, in citics, 332-351. 

statistics of value of, in cities, 352-371. 

statistics of expenditures for, in cities, 372- 
393, 

statistics of value of, owned by normal schools, 
456-469. 

statistics of value of, owned by secondary 
schools, 496-507, 534-543, 548-550, 560-566, 580- 
587, 614-629, 

possession of, a condition of regents’ inspec- 
tion, in New York, 508. 

owned by colleges for women, statistics of 
value of, 644-655. 

owned by universities, statistics of value of, 
658-661. 

owned by colleges of liberal arts, statistics of 

value of, 664, 692-705. 

owned by land- grant colleges, 
value of, 708, 718. 

owned by schools of science, statistics of 
value of, 725, 728. 

owned by schools ot theology, statistics of 
value of, 737, 740-74 

owned by law eee statistics of value of, 
aS) 

owned by schools of medicine, etc., statistics 
of value of 757-759, 770-775 

owned by schools for the fieag statistics of 
value of, 832-837. 

owned by schools for the blind, statistics of 
value of, 845, 846, 848. 

for Indian schools, expenditure for, 870. 

of American colleges in Asia Minor, described, 


statistics of 


989, 
See also School-houses and School accommo- 
dations. 
Bullock, F. M., city superintendent, New Castle, 
Pa.. 326. 
Bureau of Education, organization of, 11. 
Museum of, 12. 
Library of, 18. 
publications of, 18. 
opinions of the recent work of, 25-27. 
removal of, 44. 
necessity for index to publications of, 1031. 
list of Annual Reports of, 1031. 
list of circulars of information published by, 
16381. 
list of miscellaneous publications of, 1033. 
list of special reports of, 1034. 
index to all publications of, 1035. 
Burgess, Edward, oy superintendent, 
keepsie; N. Y., 
ewe, di, At, eects car University of Pennsyl- 
vania, ' quoted, 668. 
paeee i ohn, city superintendent, Newport, Ky., 


Pough- 


Peliditon, Towa, common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Burnham Industrial Farm, information concern- 
ing, 856. 
notes from catalogue of, 862. 
Burns, mn J., city superintendent, Dayton, Qbio, 


Burr, Airs. Clara A., mentioned, 895. 
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‘| Business colleges, statistics of, 802-814. 


memoranda relating to, 814. 


Business instraction, in Hartford, Conn... 22). 


introduction of, in Portland, Me., 255. 
introduction of in Fall River, Mass., 357, 
introduction of, in Pontiac, Mich., 262. 
extension of, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 264. 
department for, in Ithaca, N. Y., 265. 
introduced in Bennington, Vét., 271. 
in secondary schools, 495. 
number receiving, in Brooklyn, N. Y. central 
school, 517. 
in colored schools, 878. 
See also Book- keeping. 
Bussey Institution of Bee University, notes 
from catalogue of, 721 
statistics of, 726, 728, 
Butler, C. W., city superintendent, 


Butler, Dr. Nicholas Bf., mentioned, 791. 
Byington, K. L., city superintendent, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., 312, 


Defiance, 


©, 


| Cadet system in Grand Rapids, Mich., 426. 


Cadillac, Mich., common school statistics of, 278, 
288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
Cairo, IlL, notcs from school report of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
Calais, Me., notes from school report of, 254. 
common school statistics of, 277, 286, 297, 316, 
336, 358, 378. 
Caldwell, J. H., president of State board of edu- 
cation of Delaware, 93. 
Caldwell, P., quoted, 856, 857. 
Caldwell College, statistics of, 648, 
California, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 98, 84, 87, 
88, 92. 
new legislation concerning schools of, 113. 
notes from reports of cities of, 247. 
common school statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 305, 306, 307, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
new laws relating to normal schools, 409. 
training of teachers i in, 409. 
teachers’ institutes in, 410, 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 468, 470. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 491. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 519, 534, 551, 560, 568, 580, 588, 
614, 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 646. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 676, 
692, 
statistics of undergraduate werk of colleges 
in, 6865, 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 671. 
statistics of colleze attendance i in, 732, 
statistics of schools of theology’ in, 786, 787, 
740. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 
760, 764, 766, 770, 772, 774, 
statistics of degrees contcrred by colleges in, 
777 


statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 882, 
834. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 845, 846, 
848 


statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 

statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 

statistics of Indian education in. 868. 

statistics of cducation of colored¥race in, 889. 

summer educational assemblics in, 899. 

oe of libraries in, 904, 918, 927, 932, 942, 


ieee school library laws of, 925. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
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California Home for the Care and Training of 
Feeble-Minded Children, notes from ¢ata- 
logne of, 851. 

California Kindergarten Training School, San 
Francisco, Cal. , statistics of, 491. 

California Medical College, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 

California (Pa.) State Normal School, improve- 
ments in equipment of, 440. 

California State Normal School, San José, Cal., 
course of study, 398. 

statistics of, 458. 

California State Teachers’ Reading Circle, organi- 
zation of, 410. 

Calisthenics, a disciplinary measure in New York 
State Reformatory, 862. 

See also Physical training. 

Callanan College, statistics of, 646. 

Callicotte, W. Re city superintendent, Aspen, 
Colo. 5 to 

Cambridge, Ind., notes from school report of, 251. 

Cambridge, Mass., notes from school report of, 

56 


common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 348, 378. 
practice training school at, 423. 
Ga ice (Md.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
648 


Camden, N. J., common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
Cameron, Joseph, secretary of ae board of educa- 
tion. Hornellsville, N. Y., 823 
Cainpbell, Fred. M., city superintendent, Oak- 
land, Cal , quoted, 176, 312. 
mentioned, 896. 

Campbell, F. J., quoted, 788. 

Canada, professional reading for teachers in, 406. 
summer educational assembly i in, 899. 
statistics of educational periodieals i in, 976. 
comparative statistics of elementary education 

in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. ,notes from school report of, 
265. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 322, 
344, 364, 384. 
nornial teaching in, 436, 

Canton, Mass., notes from school report of, 256. 

common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 


Canton, Ohio, good effects of supplementary read- 


ing in, 236, 
notes from school report of, 267. 
common school statistics of, 281, 290, 301, 324, 
344, 364, 386, 
teachers’ meetings in, 439. 
een WN . Y.) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
744, 
Cape Colony, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 160. 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., notes from school report of, 
254 


54. 

Carlisle, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 826, 346, 366, 388. 

Carne, R. L., city superintendent, Alexandria, Va., 
328. 


Carroll, T., chairman city school board, Peabody, 
Mass., 318. 

Carter, IE. P., chairman city school committee, 
Webster, Mass., 320. 

Carter, Dr. Franklin, president of Williams Col- 
lege, notes from report of, 673. 

Cary, Tie, , city s superintendent, Richmond, Va., 
328. 


Case School of Applied Science, notes from cata- 
logue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Caswell, L. B., secretary school committee, Athol, 
Mass., 318. 
Catholic Normal School of the Holy Family, St. 
Francis, Wis., statistics of, 464. 
Cavanagh, James, vity super intendent, Kenosna, 
Wis., 3 
Cedar Bluff Female College, statistics of, 648. 
Cedar Street Training School, New Haven, Conn., 
information concerning, 411. 
statistics of, 458. 
Census. See Enumeration and Schoo! census. 
Centenary Biblical Institute, statistics of, 742. 


Chelsea, Mass., 


INDEX. 


Central Alabama Normal Institute, Huntsville, 
Ala., statistics of, 464. 

Central College, physical training at, 663.. 

Central College of Physicians aud Sur zeons, sta- 
pats of matriculates and graduates of, 
1 3 

Central Female College, statistics of, 630. 

Central Female Institute, statistics of, 648, 

Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa., 
statistics ot, 460. 

Central Tennessee College, Mcharry Medical De- 
partment, statistics of matriculatesand grad- 
uates of, 1026. 

Central University of Kentucky, plrysical train- 
ing at, 6638. 

Certificates of proficiency granted to women by 
Columbia College, 644. 

Certificates of teachers. See Teachers’ certificates. 

Chambersburg. N. J. ee schooi statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, a2) "349, Bi stol, . 

Chambersbur g, Pa. See oe school report of, 


common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 326, 
346, 266, 388. 
training of teachers in, 442. 
Chendler Scientific Department of Dartmouth 
College, notes from catalogue of, 721. 
statistics ‘of, 726, 728. 
Chaplin, W. S., dean of Lawrence Scientific 
School, mentioned, 721, 
Chapman, ¥, I.., chairman city school board, 


Soniersworth, N. H., 322. 
Character of instruction, ‘improvement of, in large 
cities, 308. 


Charity, kinder gartens supported by, 467-490. 

Charleston, 5. ae common school statistics of, 
282, 292, 302, 328, 348, 368, 388. 

Ghanlestoi W. Va., common schoo! statistics of, 
283, 293, 308, 328, 35), 370, 390. 

Charlotte (N. C.) Female Institute, statistics of, 
650, 

Chantanqua, N. Y., summer educational assembly 
in, 898. 

Chautauqua Assemblies for 1887 
cerning, 898. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union, course of 
study, 406. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., notes from school report of, 
2 


292, 302, 328, 


, information con- 


common school statistics of, 282, 
848, 368, 390. 
training of teachers in, 444. 
Cheboygan, Mich., common school statistics of, 
278, 238, 29 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
normal class in, 426. 
adjustment of teachers’ salaries 


punctual attendance in schools of, 232. 

uotes from school report of, 256. 

common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 

apprenticeship system at, 423. 

Chemical laboratories in secondary schools, sta- 
tistics of, 534-543, 548-550, 560-567, 580-586, 
614-628. 

‘statistics of work in, in land-grant colleges, 
709. 

at Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 711, 712. 

See also Laboratories. 

Chemistry, study of, in secondary schools, 495. 

provision for study of, at Cornell University, 


66S. 
work in, in schools of medicine, etc., statistics 
of, 770-775. 


applied, statistics of students in schools of | 
science pursuing, 726. 
Cherokee Nation, school system of, 873 
Chester, Pa., comnion school statistics i 2oleeolr 
301, 396, 346, 866, 388. 
training of teachers in, 442. 
Cheyenne, Wyo., institution for the deaf at, 820. 
Chicago, sella common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
995, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
secondary instruction in, 518. 
industrial training for the deaf in, 788. 
oh schools for the deaf, notes from catalo gue 
0) $ 825 De 


INDEX. 


Chicago (Ill.) Homeopathic Medical College, sta- | 
tistics of matriculatesand eradnates of, 1026. | 

Chicago (Ill.) Manual Training School, origin and 
work of, 791, 792. 

Chicago (Tl.) Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1024. 

Chicago (IIl.) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 


740. 

Chicago (TH. ) Training School for Kindergartners, 
statistics of, 49L. 

Chicks G: chairman city school committee, 
Hyde Park, Mass., 318. 


“Chickasaw Female College, statistics of, G48. 


Chickasaw Nation, school systein of, 873. 
Chickering, G. E. _ city supcrintondent, Lawrence, 


Mass., 318. 
Chicopee, oe punctual attendance in schools 
of, 239. 


notes from school report of, 257. 
Chidester, M., city superintendent, Wichita, 
Kans., 316. 
Chief officers of education in foreign countries, 
names of, 1000. 
Chilcoot, Alaska, school at, 105, 107, 108. 
Child, a 3 , city stperinteudent, Amherst, Maas., 


Child nee in Conneciicut, 114, 117. 
law relating to, in Pennsylvania, 159. 
Chili, comparative ‘statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in. 1000, 1002; 1004. 
Chillicothe, Mo., common-school statistics Cont CATA 
289, 299, 3 30, 342) 362, 382. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, ‘notes from school report of, 267. 
common school statistics of, 281, 290, 301, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
Chittenden, Hon. 8. B., gift of, to Yale Univer. 
sity, 671. 
Choctaw Nation, school system of, 873. 
Chowan Baptist Female Institute, statistics of, 
650. 
Christian Biblical Institnte, statistics of, 744. 
Christian Female College, statistics of, 650. 
Church, Rev. F. C., secretary city school board, 
Putnam, Conn., 812. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, method of promotion in, 241. 
notes from school report of, 267. 
common school statistics of, 281, 290, 801, 324, 
344, 864, 386. 
education of the deaf at, §20. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) College of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, statistics of mutriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1026. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Deaf-Mute School, notes from 
catalogue of, 828. 


Cincinnati (Ohio). House of Refuge, results of 
training in, 857. 
notes from catalogue of, 863. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Normal School, information re- 
lating to, 438. 
statistics of, 460. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Wesleyan College, admission 
requirements of, 641. 
Circleville, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
290, 301, 324, 364, 386. 
Circulars of information of Bureau of Education, 
list of, 1031. 
index to, 1035. 
Circulating libraries conducted for profit, statis- 
tics of, 970-972. 
See also Libraries. 
City and County Industrial School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., notes from catalogue of, 858. 
City appropriations for normal schools, statistics 
of, 456-463. ~ 
See also Appropriations. 
City boards, powers of, in Missouri, 149. 
City Som) School, New Orleans, vee , Statistics 
0 
City school districts, educational conditions in, in 
New York, 155. 
City school systems, discussion of questions re- 
lating to, 223-246. 
notes from reports of, 246-272. 
statistics of, 374-395. 
sunlmary by States and divisions of compara- 
tive statistics of, 205-307. 
ode statistics of, summary by classes, 
list of, failing to report, 394. 
See also Public schools. 


lia 


City superintendents, list of, 312-330. 
statistics of salaries of, 332-351. 
See also Superintendents. 
City Training School, Manchester, N. HL, statis- 
tics of, 460. 
City Training School fer Teachers, Adrian, Mich., 
statistics of, 458. 
City training schools, discussion of, 399. 
Civies, remarks relating to, 239. 
instruction in, in Great Barrington, Mass., 
Zoee 
Civil eeademy at Washington, plan fora, 21. 
Civil envineering, statistics of students in schools 
of seiengs pursuing, 726. 
Civilized communities, results of training in In- 
dinn schools in, 870. 
Claflin University, normal course in, 443. 
physical training at, 663. 
statistics of, 709, 711, 716, 718. 
eer. a Jae city superintendent, Genova, N. Y., 


ie ees N. H., common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322; "342, 362, 382. 
Clark, os A. , city ‘superintendent, Flushing, N. Y., 


Clark, oe onas G., gifts of, to Clark University, 673. 
Clark, Miss G., mentioned, 895. 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., industrial train- 
ing at, 790. 
Claik University, Worcester, Mass., information 
relating to, 673. 
Clarke, F. D., qnoted, 824. 
Clarke, J. T., city superintendent, 
Mass., 318. 
Clarke, 2. R., chairman city school committee, 
Northbridge, Mass., 318. 
Clarksvilie, Tenn., common school statistics of, 
Bele S27 302, 328, 348, 368, 390. 
teachers’ meetings in, 444, 
Clason, O. B., chairman superintending school 
committee, Gardiner, Me. , 316. 
Classes, discussion re lating to division of, 230. 
See also Classification. 
Classical colleges, statistics of degrees conferrid 
by, 776-781. 
Classical course, in college, statistics of students 
yreparing for, 496-507, 512-517, 551-559, 568- 
579, 588-618. 
in yaa schools, proportion of pupils in, 
508. 
sindents in, in colleges for colored raec, 


Southbrid ge, 


(d. 
* Classics, study of, in high schools, 1021. 


Classification, of country schools, discussion of, 
178-187 
ditiiculties in, in Mankato, Minn., 262. 
of secondary schools, 494. 
in all secondary schools, 517. 
of pupils of reform schools, 856. 
Clay Centre, Kans., notes from school report of, 
25a0 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Clemens, I. M., city superintendent, Ashtabula, 
Ohio, 324. 
Clencecnen, T.C., city superintendent, Cairo, UL, 
314. 
Cleveland, George B., president board of eduea- 
tion, Portland, Conn., 312. 
Cleveland, Ohio, physical traning in, 228. 
common school’ statistics of, 281, 290, 301, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
training of teachers in, 438. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Manual ‘Training School, infor- 
mation relating to, 792. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Manual Training School Com- 
pany, incorporation and objects of, 791. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Normai Sckool, statistics of, 
480. 
Clinton, Mass., notes from school report of, 
2a. 
comma school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 3i8, 
7 oeoleh aMles 
Clizbe, Ww. D., city superintendent, Tonia, Mich., 
320 


Cloak rooms in school-houses, instructions relat- 
ing to, 205, 

Clubs, statistics of libraries of, 941-953. 

Co-education of the races, law against, in Georgia, 


aibe 
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Co-education of the sexes, advantages of, 176. 
in institutions for the blind, 840. 
Cogswell, Francis, city superintendent, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 318. 
Cohoes, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 822, 344, 364, 384. 
Colby University, physical training at, 663. 
Coldwater, Mich., notes from school report of, 261. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 860, 380. 
Cole, C W., city superintendent, Albany, N.Y., 
322. 


Colegrove, A. D., city superintendent, Corry, Pa., 
32 


Coleman, William E., State superintendent of 

public schools of Missouri, 93. 
extracts from report of, 149. 

College for the Blind, Vinton, Iowa, notes from 
catalogue of, 842. 

College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota), statement concern- 
ing, 720. 

College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts 
ay of North Carolina), equipment 
of, 715. 

College of Agriculture, Mechanics, Mining, En- 
gineering, and Chemistry (University of 
California), statement concerning, 720. 

College of Arts (University of Wisconsin), statis- 
tics of, 709, 711. 

statement concerning, 720.' 

College of Emporia (Kans.), physical training at, 

663. 


notes from catalogue of, 672. 
College of Law, Little Rock (Ark.) University, 
statistics of, 750, 752. 
College of Law, National Normal University, 
statistics of, 750, 752. 
College of Law, Willamette University, statistics 
of, 750, 752. 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 
physical training at, 663. 
College of Literature, Science, and Arts, of Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, physical training at, 
633. 
College of Mechanic Arts, Engincering, etc., Uni- 
versity of California, equipment of, 712. 
College of New Jersey, admission requirements 
of, 631, 635. 
statistics of, 658. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Baltimore, 
Md., statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 
Collegeof Physicians aud Surgeons, Boston, Mass., 
auguistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1026. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Ia., 
statistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1024. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
N. Y., statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1026. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago, 
H1., statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 
College of the Bible, statistics of, 742. 
College of the Sacred Heart and Theological Semi- 
nary, Statistics of, 744. 
College of the Sacred Heart of Vineland, N.J., 
physical training at, 663. 
College of the Sisters of Bethany, statistics of, 
646. 
College of William and Mary, Dr. Adams’s mono- 
graph on, 19. 
revival of, 27. 
College Temple, statistics of, 646. 
Colleges, normal students in, 455. | 
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INDEX. 


Colleges and universities, report on the study of 
history in, 23. 
tabulation of statistics of, 656. 
relative decline in, 1005. 
See also Colleges and Universities. 
Colleges for women, classification of, 642. 
statistics of degrees conferred by, 777-781. 
See also Women and Colleges. 
Colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, etc. 
oni University), statistics of, 710, 716, 


Colleges of agriculture ar’? mechanic arts (Uni- 
ere of Minnesvu.a), statistics of, 709, 
flu, 

Colleges of arts and science, statistics of, 658, 


See also Colleges. 
Colleges of liberal arts, statistics ef, 664, 675-705. 
See also Colleges. 
Collegiate education of colored race, 877-881. 
Collier, C. H., city superintendent, Memphis, 
Tenn., 328. 
Collins, O. W., city superintendent, Framingham, 
Mass., 318. 
Colorado, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 
oe be 66, 68, 69, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84,87, 
new legislation concerning schools of, 113. 
notes from reports of cities of, 247. 
common school statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 205, 306, 807, 312, 832, 352, 372. 
large ratio of enrolment in cities of, 304. 
training of teachers in, 410. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 470, 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
ve 506, 512, 516, 519, 534, 552, 560, 568, 580, 588, 
14. 
stati-tics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 676, 
693 


statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 671. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
718, 725, 726, 728. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
740. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, 770, 774.. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
CLE: 
statistics of manual training school in, 794, 
795, 
statistics of business colleves in, 802, 804. 
statistics of schools for ti deaf in, 831, 832, 
834. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 845, 846, 
848. 
statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. | : 
statistics of education of colored race in, 880. 
summer educational assembly in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 918, 927, 932, 948, 955, 
971. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Colorado Institute for the Mute and the Blind, 
notes from catalogue of, $24, 842. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., common school statistics 
of, 274, 281, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. ~" 
Colorado State Agricultural College, admission 
requirements of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 712. 


| Colorado State School of Mines, statistics of, 726, 


statistics of students entering, from secondary | 


schools, 534-548, 548-550, 560-567, 580-586, 614— 
628. 

remarks relating to, 662. 

statistics of undergraduate work of, 666. 


tabular view of admission requirements of, | 


631-641. 

list of, failing to report, 706. 

memoranda relatin® to, 706. 

proportion of students attending, to popula- 
tion, 730-734. 

American, in Asia Minor, 988-990. 

in Argentine Republic, 992-995. 


728. 
Colorado State Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 


ible 
Colored race, statistics of schools for, 874,875. 

remarks concerning statistics of, 876. 

extracts relating to, from reports of State su- 
perintendents, 876. : 

schools for secondary and higher education of, 
877. 

statistics of schools for secondary and higher 
education of, 878. , 

statistics of professional schools for, 879. 

provision for defective and dependent classes 
of, 880. 

synopsis of statisti¢s of schools for, 881. 
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Colored race—Continued. 
See also Colored schools and Colored stu- 
dents. 
Colored schools, feature of report of State super- 
intendent of Kentucky, 187. 
change in law relating to, in Missouri, 149. 
in Wy oming, 171. 
high schoo] studies in, in Wilmington, Del., 
249, 
insufficient accommodations for, in Rome, Ga., 
250. 
new accommodations for, in Macon, Ga., 250. 
excellent condition of, in St. Joseph, Mo., 2638. 
increased attendance in, in Raleigh, N. C., 267. 
for normal training in North Carolina, 437, 
teachers for, 447. 
industrial training in, 790. 
See also Colored race. 
Colored students, normal school for, at Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va., 449. 
new schools of theolo gy for, 739. 
Columbia, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
Columbia, S. C., notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 388. 
training of teachers in, 444. 
Columbia (Tenn. ) Atheneum, statistics of, 652. 
Columbia College, admission requirements ‘of, 631, 
635. 
admission of women im, 643. 
statistics of, 658. 
centennial of, 670. 
Law School of, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Columbia (8. C.) Female Collee, statistics of, 652. 
Columbia Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, phy s- 
ical training at, 663. 
Columbian University, statistics of, 638. 
Law School of, statistics of, 750, 752. 
National Medical College of, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Columbus, Ga.. notes from school een of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 273, 28, 295, 314, 
334, 354,374. 
normal classes in, 415. 
Columbus, Ind., common coe statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374 
Columbus, Ohio, employment of men as princi- 
pals in, 225. 
examination of eyes of school children in, 234. 
notes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 281, 290, 301, 324, 
344, 366, 386. 
training of teachers i in, 438. 
Columbus (Ohio) Medical’ College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Comfortable accommodations, advantage of, 233. 
See also School accommodations. 
Comings, W. R., city superintendent, Norwalk, 
Ohio, 324, 
mentioned. 896. 
Commencements in University of Pennsylvania, 


Commercial colleges. See Business colleges, 
Commission of colleges in New England on ad- 
mission examinations, extracts from report 
of, 509. 
Commissioner of Education, charged with educa- 
tion in Alaska, 32. 
visit to Alaska of, 33-44. 
referred to, 1023. 
See also Dawson, Hon. N. H.R. 
Commitments toe reform schools, statistics of, &63, 
864, 866. 
Common schools, inefficiency of, in Turkey, 988. 
constitutional provisions concerning, in Ar- 
gentine Republic, 990. 
in Argentine Republic, statistics of, 992. 
See also Public schools. 
Community plan unsuccessful in Texas, 165. 
See also District system and Township sys- 
tem. 
Comparative statistics of city school systems, 
274-309 
of secondary schools, remarks relating to, 508. 
H. W., city superintendent, Toledo, 
Ohio, 726. 
mentioned, 896, 
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Compulsory attendance, effect upon proportion of 
enrolment, 90. 
in Alaska, 110, 111. 
in Connecticut, 114, 117. 
in Idaho, 129. 
in Maine, 141. 
in New Mexico, 153, 154, 
laws for, not effective in New York, 156. 
law relating to, not properly enforced 
Rhode Island, 159. 
new law relating to, in Vermont, 165. 
law relating to, in Wisconsin, OE 
in Wyoming, 171. 
discussion of, 176, 177 
effect of, in reducing juvenile crime, 266. 
unjust operation of law relating to, in Woon- 
socket, R. I., 270. 
in Ar gentine Republic, 981. 
See also Truancy. 
Compulsory school age, 56, 57. 
Concord, N. H., common school statistics of, 279, 
PEASE aS), 322, 342, 362, 382. 
Concordia College, statistics of, 740. 
Seminary of, statistics of, 742, 
Concordia Seminary, statistics of, 740. 
Conductors of kindergartens, names of, 468-490. 
Connecticut, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69,72, 74,76, 78, 79, 8, 83, 84. 
86, 88, 91. 
extracts from report of board of edueation, 114. 
notes from reports of cities of, 247-249. 
common schooi statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 305, 306, 307, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
first teachers’ institute in, 403, 
training of teachers in, ail. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454, 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartens in, ‘467, 470. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 491. 
statistics of seconda ry schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 519, 520, 534, 552, 560, 568, 580, 
588, 614, 615. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 646. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, Gain 
693. 
statistics of under-gradvate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 671. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718, 
G25e (205128 
notes from catalogue of school of science in, 
ataticuies of college attendance in, 731, 7 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
740. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, 770. 
statistics of degrees conferred py colleges in, 
ot. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804. 
ea of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
15 
pune from, in American Asylum for the Deaf, 
24 


peace of schools for the decaf in, 830, 832, 

34. : 

statistics of institutions for the feeble minded 
in, 853, 855. 

statistics of reform schools in, 866. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 880. 

summer educational assembly in, 899. 

statistics of libraries in, 903, 904, 917, 918, 926, 
931, 932, 941, 943, 954, 955, 956, 970, 971. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 


| Connecticut Normal and Training School, informa- 


tion concerning, 411, 

Connecticut State Normal School, New Britain, 
Conn., statistics of, 458. 

Connecticut State Reform School, notes from cata- 
logue of, 859, 

Cuneo: State Teachers’ Association, meeting 
0 


Connell, Wiiikm, city superintendent, Fall River, 


Mass., quoted, PPD Biller 
| Conrad, H.C. , Hsq., mentioned, 876, 
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Conshohocken, Pa., common school statistics of, 
281, 291, 301, 326, 346, 365, 388. 
Contract schools for Ludians, good results of, 871. 
Contracts of teachers, law relating to, in Wiscon- 
sin, 170. 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
opening of noimal department cf, 820. 
referred. to, 821. 
proceedings of, 822. 
Convention of county superintendents of Colo- 
rado, resolution adopted at. 201. 
Conway, p, W., city superintendent, Independ- 
ence, Kans., 316. 
Cook, G. I., superintendent of colored schools of 
District of Columbia, 93. 
Cook County (IIL) Normal School, information 
concerning, 416. 
statistics of, 458. 
Cooking, instruction in, in Brookline, Mass., 256. 
introduction of instruction in, in Canton, 
Mass., 256. 
method of teaching, in Boston, Mass., 785. 
taught in London, England, elementary 
schools, 981. 
See also Industrial training. 
Cooley, F. W., city superintendent, Stevens Point, 
Wis., 330 
Cooper, J. W., 
Kans., 316. 
Cooper, J ohn, city superiutcndent, Leavenworth, 
Kans., quoted, 228, 316. 
Cooper, Oscar H. ., State superintendent of aarti 
instruction of Texas, 93. 
extracts from report of, 163. 
Cooper Medical College, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1024. 
Cooper Union Free Night Schools of multe and 
Art, notes from catalogue of, 722 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Co-ordination of manual training with other 
studies, 7&3. 
Corinth (Miss.) Female College, statistics of, 648. 
Cornell, Leonidas S., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Colorado, 93. 
quoted, 186, 210, 220. 
Cornell College, physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogue of, 672. 
Cornell University, statistics of, 658. 
adniission requirements of, 633, 637. 
information relating to, 669. 
Corning, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 322, 344, 364, 381. 
teachers’ meetings in, 436. 
Corporal punishment, remarks relating to, 228. 
forbidden in Savannah, Ga., 259. 
effect of abolishment of, in Newburg, N. Y., 
266. 
restrictions regarding, in Illinois Reform 
School for Boys, 859. 
Corporations, statistics of free libraries supported 
by, 931-940. 
statistics of librarics for members of, 954-969. 
Corry, Pa.,common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 326, 346, 306, 3&8. 
Cortland, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
299, 300, 322, 344, 364, 384. 
Cost of teachers’ instit tutes, statistics of, 454. 
of manual training schools, 783. 
Costa Rica, statistics of educational periodicals 
in, 978. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Cottage system of organization of reform schools, 
described, 856. 
adopted for Llinois Reform School for Boys, 
859. 
needed in Maine State Reform Schocl, 860. 
adopted for Lyman School for Boys, 861. 
Cottingham, W. W. , city superintendent, Easton, 
Pa., 326, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, notes from school report of, 
252, 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
ous schools, should be tabulated scparately, 


city superintcndent, Newton, 


bree of study and classification for, discus- 
sion of, 178-187. 
See also Rural school districts. 
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County appropriations for teachers’ institutes, 
statistics of, 454. 
See also Appropriations. 
County high schools, established in Florida, 126. 
County school boards, compensation of, in Geor: 
gia, 126. 
a! comniissioners, qualifications of, 


in South Carolina, 162. 
County superintendents, in Delaware, 122. 
convention of, in Hlorida, 125, 
hopeful reports £ from, in Kentucky, 136, 
laws concerning, in Kentucky, 139, 140. 
salaries of, in Oregon, 158. 
in Texas, 163. 
resolution adopted at couvention of, in Colo- 
rado, 201. 
discussion relating to, 209, 210. 
See also County “school coumnissioners and 
Supervision. 
Course of study, for ungraded schools, 141. 
for country schools, 178-187, 188. 
for graded schools of Indianapolis, Ind., 190. 
for high schools in Indiana, 190. 
in New York State no:mal schools, 434, 
in nornial schools of Peunsylvania, 440. 
length of, in kindergarten training schovis, 
491-493. 
in secondary schools, 494, 495, 
of secondary schools, remarks relating to, 508. 
pbs ccondely schools, time for com pletion of, 
11. 
for women in Columbia College, 613. 
at Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege, 711. 

in land crant colleges, statistics of length of, 
716. 

statistics of length of, in schools of science, 
726. 


of St. Vincent’s Seminary, 738. 

of schools of theology, statistics of length of, 
740-747. 

in law schools, statisticg of lencth of, 752. 

in schools of nedicine, Me., statistics of length 
of, 760-769. 

of manual training schools, 795. 

of industrial schools, 799-800. 

in business colleges, statistics of length of, 
804-813. 

of nurses’ training 
length of, 815-317. 

iu National Deaf-Mute Colleze, 825. 

of Indian schools, 869, 

length of, in schools for higher cducation of 
colored race, 878-£80. 

in American colleges in Asia Minor, 989, 990. 

in Argentine Repablic national colleges, 993. 

treated by C. W. Eliot, 1005-1014. 

of medical colleges, defects i in, 1022. 

Course of training In manual training schools, 

783. 


schools, statistics of 


Covington, Ky., common school statistics ef, 
276, 286, 396, 316, 336, 356, 376. 

Cox, E. Be city superintendent, Xenia, Obio, 326. 

Cox, U. , city superinicndent, Portsmouth, Ohio, 


00x, 3; re » city superintendent, Martiusburg, W. 
"32 28, 


' Cox, Shoridan, city superintendent, Kokomo, Ind., 
314. 


Crane, F. B. , city superintendent, Marysville,Cal., 
312, 


Cranston, R. I., notes from school report of, 269. 
common school statistics of, 282, 29%, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
Crawford, J.C., city superintendent, Green Bay, 
Wis. , 928. 
Crawford, op H., city superintendent, Poriland, 
Oregon, 326. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
schools of, 232 
notes from school report of, 251. 
commou school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
Creek Nation, school system of, 873. 
Creston, Iowa, common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Crocker, H. =e city superintendent, Dedham, 
Mass., 318. 


, immunity from tardiness of 
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aeere. J. F., city superintendent, Buffalo, N. Y., 
322 


Crookston, Minn., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 382. 

Crouter, A. L. E., principal of Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf, quoted, 788, 823. 
Crow, W. M., city superintendent, Galveston, 

Tex., quoted, 244, 
Crown Point, Ind., notes. from school report of, 
251. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, statistics of, 746. 
Crutchfield, E. M., city superintendent, Freder- 
icksburg, Va., 328. 
Cumberland, R. I., ‘notes from school report of, 
269. 
cominon school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
school inspection in, 443. 
Cumberland Female College, statistics of, 652. 
Cumberland Valley (Pa.) State Normal ‘School, 
statistics of, 462. 
Curtis, V. G., city superintendent, Winona, Minn., 
320. 


Curtis Society, of Buffalo, N. Y., object of, 405. 

Cushman School Kindergarten Training Class, 
Boston, Mass., statistics of, 492. 

Cutts, U. ae city superintendent, Orange, N.J., 
322 
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Dakota, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 
92, 118. 
extracts from report of superintendent of 
public instruction, 117. 
training of teachers in, 412. 
statistics rela ting to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institntes in, 454, 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartons in, 467, 470. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 520, 534, 588, 590, 615. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 677, 
693. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
notes from catalogue of schools of science in, 
720. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
777. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
834. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of libraries in, 918, 943. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Dakota Normal School, statistics of, 458. 
Dakota School of Mines, notes from catalogue of, 


720. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Daniels, C. A., city superintendent, Malden, 
Mass., 318. 
Daniels, D. H., city superintendent, Brookline, 
Maas., 318. 


Danvers, Mass., recess plan preferable in, 231. 
notes from school report of, 257. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Danville, 1., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Danville, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
Danville (Va.) College for Young Ladies, statis- 
tics of, 654. 
Danville Theological Seminary, statistics of, 742. 
Darling, D. H., city superintendent, J cliet, Iih., 


314. 
Dartmouth College, statistics of, 658. 
physical training at, 663. 
Medical School of, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1026. 
Dartt, Justus, State superintendent of public in- 
‘struction of Vermont, 93. 
quoted, 174, 176. 
Daughters’ College, statistics of, 648. 
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Davenport, Towa, common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 

Davenport Female College, statistics of, 650. 

a eee C. ie city superintendent, Alliance, 

10, 

Davidson, ae mentioned. §9}. 

TAR IS TH., city superintendent, Chelsea, Mass., 
Ss 


Davis, F. me city superintendent, Negaunee, 
Mich., 

Davis, J. i, city superintendent, Somorville, 
Mass., 318. 


Davis, Prof. W.G., director of Argentine bureau 
of meteor ology, 996. 
Dawson, Hon. Lal’a ay ‘atte, president of Territorial 
boar d of education of Ala: aka, 100. 
Dawson, Hon. N. H. R., term of service as Com: 
missioner, 2. 
resolutions regarding, 37. 
referred to, 100. 
mentioned, 896. 
See also Commissioner of Education. 
er ne city superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Day, i, ,city superintendent, Pittsfield, Mass., 


Day Renmei for Indians, 872, 873. 
Dayton, Ohio, evening schools unsuccessful i in, 245. 
notes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, “81, 290, 301, 324, 
346, 366. 386. 
training of teachers in, 438. 
Dayton (Ohio) Normal School, statistics of, 460. 
Deaf, schools for. See Schools tor the deaf. 
meagsuute’, difficulty in obtaining statistics of, 
7 


name of institutions for education of, 818. 
attendance at schools for, 819. 
e mera remarks concerning education of, 819- 
notes from catalogues of schools for, 824-830. 
statistics of institations for, 820-837. 
Deafness, congenital, in pupils of the American 
Asylum “for the Deaf, 824, 
in pupils of ee Iustitution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, § 
in pupils of obraele Institute for Deaf and 
Dumb, 826, 
in New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, 827. 
in Ohio Institution for Deaf and Dumb, 828. 
in Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, 828. 
Deano, C. W., city superintendent, McKeesport, 
Pa., 326. 
Deans of schools of theology, names of, 740-747. 
De Bann, W. T., superintendent Socorro County, 
N. Mex., quoted, 154. 
De Bow’s Review, extract from, 734. 
Decatur, Ala., notes from school report of, 246. 
teachers’ meetings in, 408. 
Deeatur, I1]., common school statistics of, 275, 235, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Decatar, ‘Ind., division of classes in, 231. 
notes from school report of, 251. 
Dedham, Mass., notes from school report of, 257. 
cominon school statisties of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Deering, Me., notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 286, 297, 316, 
336, 358, 378. 
Defiance, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
296, 301, 324, 366, 386. 
De Garmo, Charles, mentioned, 895. 
Degrees, power of colleges for women to confer, 
conferred npon women by Columbia Colloge, 
643. 
conor by colleges for women, statistics of, 
645-635 
conferred by universities, statistics of, 658- 


converred by colleges of liberal arts, statistics 
of, 664, 692-705. 

conferred by land-grant colleges, statistics of, 
708, T18. 

conferred by schools of science, statistics of, 
725, 728. 
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Degrees—Continued. 

statistics of students who have rcceived, in 
schools of theology, 735, 736, 740-747. 

students who have received, in schools of law, 
735, 749-751. 

conferred by schools of theology, statistics of, 
737, 740-747. 

conferred by law schools, statistics of, 749, 752. 
students who have leceived, in schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, statis- 
tics.of, 735, 754-756, 760-769. 

conferred by schools of meilicine, etc., statis- 
tics of, 757-759, 770-775. 

statistical summary of, 776-781. 

low value of, from’ certain medical colleges, 
1028, 1029. 

Delaware, common school statistica af, 54, 57, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74,76, 78, 79, 81, 83, BY, 86, 
83, 91. 

extracts from report of State superintcndent, 
120. 

notes from reports of cities of, 249. 

common school statistics of cities of, 274, 284, 
294, 305, 306, 307, 812, 332, 352, 372. 

training of teachers in, 413. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institntesin, 434. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 471. 

statistics of secondary schools in, £96, 498, 500; 
502, 504, 512-516, 520, 534, 544, 548, "590, 615. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 6635. 

statistics of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 

. 718. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 

statistics of degre ees conicrred by colleges i abo}, 
(thet 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875. 

education of colored race in, 876. 

statistics of libraries in, 918, 917, 919, 931, 933, 
941, 943, 954, 956. 

Delaware Association for the Education of the 
Colored People, work of, 876. 

Delaware College, physical training at, 663. 

statistics of, HOOT L0 edlGme lo; 

Demorest, E. de city superintendent, West Bay 
City, Mich., 320. 

Denel. A. On city superintendent, Urbana, Ohio, 

- 326. 

Denteld, R. E., city superintendent, Duluth, 
Minn., 320. 

Denison, James, quoted, 822, 823. 

Denison University, physical training at, 663. 

Denman, J. &., superintendent of Tompkins 
County, N. ¥., conducted first institute in 
the State, 403. 

Denmark, statistics of educational periodicals in, 
976. 

Denominations, religious, of secondary schools, 
551-559, 568- 579, 588-613. 

of colleges for woinen, 645-655, 
of new schools of theology, 738. 

Density of population as affecting edncation, 54. 

Dentistry, statistics of schools of, 754-775. 

colored students pursning, Sc, 

Department of Law of a sity of Mississippi, 
statistics of, 750, 7 

of University of ite “ity of New York, sta- 
tistics of, 759, 

Deo tin tang of Se enna of the National 
Edueational Association, procecdings of | 
winter session of, 896, 

paper on school programmes read before, 
1005-1014. 

Department of Theology (Oberlin College), sta- 
tisties et, 744. 

Departmental system cf instruction, on trial in 
Springficld, Mass., 260. 

De Pauw, Hon. W.C., gifts of, to De Pauw Uni- 
versity, 672. 

De Pauw College for Young Women, statistias of, 
646. 

De Panw University, notes from catalogue of, 671. 

Derr, H. F., city superintendent, Elgin, Jl, 314. 
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Dech, Gas city superintendent, Bethlehem, Pa., 
OLD. 


Des Moines (west side), Iowa, common school sta- 
tistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 856, 376, 
Detroit, Mich., nor ‘mal class i in, 426. 
Detroit (Afich.) College of Medicine, statistics of 
matriculates and gradnates af, 1026. 
Detroit (AMich.) House of Correetion, results of 
confinement in, 858. 
Detroit (Mich.) Louse of Correction School, notes 
from catalogue of, 86).. 
Dexter (Iowa) Normal School, statistics of, 464. 
Dibble, W. J, city supcrintendent, Marshall, 
Mich., 830, . 
Dickinson, ‘Joln W ., secretary State board of 
education of Massachusetts, 93. 
extracts from report of, 143. 2 
quoted, 187, 200. 
mentioned, 894, $96. 
Dicer x R,, city superintendent, Mobile, Ala., 
o12. 


Dietrich, C 
Ky., 
Digsle, Ver. 5 oseph R., chairman of London, 
England, school boar d, extracts from report 
of, 980-922. 
Dimock, Mrs. . F., mentioned, 86. 
Diocesan Seminary of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, statistics of, 744. 
Diplomas for Indiana district schools, 181. 
Diplomas of normal schools, substitutes for teach- 
ers’ certificates, in Missouri, 149. 
Discharges, from reform schools, statistics of, 863, 
864, 866, 
District of Columbia, common achool statistics of, 
54, 57, 59, 62, G4, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 78, 78, 79, 81, 
&3, 84, 86, 8&, ‘OL. 
extracts from school report of, 123. 
notes from reports of cities of, 249, 
common school statistics of cities of, 274, 281, 
291, 305, 306, 307, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
training of teachers in, 413, 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 
siatistics of kindergartens in, 467, 471. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 491. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 


bi , city superintondent, Hopkinsville, 


502, G04, 512-516, 520, 534, 552, 560, 568, 580, 590, 
615. 

statisties of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
677, 693. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 


statistics of collegs attendance in, 731. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
740. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 780, 
766, 770, 772, 774. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
778. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804. 

statistics of nurses’ training schools i in, 814, 
815. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 
83-4. 

statistics of reform schools in, &64, 866. 

statistics of edneation of cclored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879, 830. 

lack of fvee libraries in, 902. 

Government libraries in, 917. 
statistics of libraries in, 917, 919, 931, 933, 941, 
913, 954, 956, 970, 971. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 

District system, in Dakota, 119. 

unsatisfactory operation of, in Kansas, 132. 

incfiiciency of, in Maine, 140. 

objections to, in Michigan, 144. 

law relating to retnvn to, in Vermont, 165. 

discussion of. 173-175. 

abrogation of, needed in Meriden, Conn., 248. 

dissatisfaction with, in Augusta, Mo., 254. 

unsatisfactory in Hopkinton, Mass., 258. 

abolishment of, desired in Westerly, R. I., 270. 

Sce also School districts and Township sys 
tem. 


INDEX. 


District taxation, law concerning, in Kentueky, 
189. 
suggestions relating to, in Sonth Curolina, 
162. 
for school houses, in Vermont, 165. 
Ditehburn, R. F., city superintendent, Tamagua, 
IP lon BED - ; — 
Divinity School of Harvard University, statisties 
of, 742. 


Divinity School of the Protestant Episeopal 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of, 
746, 
Division of classes, discussion relating to, 230, 
See elso Classification. ; 
Dix, J. A., city superintendent, Elizabeth, N. J., 
B22, 
Déedson, N. M., city superintendent, Berlin, Wis., 
328, 
Dolph, J. M., eity superiutendcnt, Port Jervis, N. 
Wo, Be 
Domestic economy, study of, at Agricultural Col- 
lege, Brookings, Dak., 720. 
See aise Industrial training. ; 
Dougherty, N. C., city superintendent, Peoria, IlL., 


a 8 


mentioned, 836. 
Dover, N.U., uotes from school reports of, 263. 
common sehool statisties of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
BD GARED pte. 
teachers’ library in, 431. 
Dovey, W. C., State superintendent of public in- 
straction of Nevada, 93. 
quoted, 186. 
Drake University, physical training at, 663. 
Draper, Andrew 8., State superintendent of pub- | 
lie instruction ef New York, 93. 
extraets from report of, 155. 
quoted, 199. 
Draper, F. M., city superintendent, Atehison, 
Kans,, 316. 
Drawing, instruction in, not uniformly suceessful | 
in New London, Conn., 248. 
suceessful teaching of, in Richmond, Ind., 252. 
stndy of, introduced in Hopkinsville, iy., 254. 
flattering success iu,in Mankato, Minn., 262. 
siteeesstully taught in Gloversville, N. Y., 265. 
improved charaeter of instruction In, in Troy, 
IN, Moon Ate 
discontinuation of, in high school of Dayton, 
Ohio, 268. 
introduetion of instruction in, in Cumberland, 
feplen2 09: 
interest in, in Kast Providence, R. 1., 269. 
introduction of, in Sherman, Tex., 271. 
introduction of, in tutland, Vt., 271. 
Statisties of students in secondary sehools 
. pursuing, 496-499, 502-507, 519-538, 544-547, 
£51-559, 568-579, 588-6138. 
statistics of work in, in land grant colleges, 
709. 
study of,at Alabama A. and M. College, 711. 
study of, at Franklin Institute, 723. 
anatomical, in sehools of medicine, etc., statis- 
tics of, 770-775. 
ciseussion of study of, 765. 
taught in Michigan Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, 826, 
taught in London, 
¢ schools, 981. 
instruction in, in Switzerland, 985. 
ee alse Industrial training. 
Dress-making, instruetion in, ma Switzerland, 985. 
See also Sewing end Industrial training. 
Drew Theological Seminary, statistics of, 742. 
Drury, G. B., city superintendent, Northampton, 
Mass., 318. 
Drury College, physical training at, 663. 
Dubuque, lowa. opposition to vocal music by 
sehool board of, 237. 
notes from school report of, 252. 
common sehool siatisties of, 276, 286, 296, 315, | 
336, 356, 376. 
Duluth, Minn., notes from school report of, 262. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 382. 
teaehcrs’ meeting in, 427. 
Dencan, William, cdueational work of, in Gritish 
Columbia, 34. 


England, elementary 
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Dunkirk, NW. Y., common school statisties of, 280 
290, 800, 522, 3.£4, 364, 884. 
Duumore, Pa., Goninon school statisties of, 281 
291, 301, 226, 348, 366, 388. 
Dunn, 7. H., city superintendent, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., 314. 
Dnration of schools, increase in, 63. 
statisties of, by States, 64. 
jin Connecticut, 115. 
in Miunesota, 146. 
in Alississippi, 148. 
hi Peunsylvania, 158, 159. 
in Washington Territory, 169. 
statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 
in normal sehools, 458-465. 
for colored race, statistics of, 875, 
See also School ycar and Seholastic year. 
Dushane, J., city superintendent, South Bend, 
Ind., 314, 
Dutton, 5. L., city superintendent, New Haven, 
Conn., quoted, 209, 312. A 
Dwolley, G. lt., city supelintendent, Watertown, 
Mass., 320. 
Dwyer, J., prineipal of city sehools, Harrison, 
ING ding Ge2E 
Dye, i. A., superintendent of public instruction 
of Dakota, 93. 
sxtracts fron report of, 117. 
D’Youville Academy, statisties of, 650. 


Ei. 


Harlham College, notos from catalogue of, 672. 
iiast Liverpool, Chio, common sehool statistics 
of, 231, 290, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Enst peor lence, Ki. 1., notes from school report 
of, 269. C 
eommon sehool statisties of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
348, 868, 388. 
teachers’ meetings in, 443. 
Hast Saginaw, Mich., coninon school statistics 
of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
Hast St. Louis, Il., eommon sehool statistics 
of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 


_ Eastern Lowa Normal Sehool, Columbus Junetion, 


Iowa, statisties of, 464. 
Hastern State Normal Sehool, Castine, Me., sta- 
tistics of, 458. 
Easthampton, Mass., eommon sehool statistics 
of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 378. 
Kaston, Warren, mentioned, 896. 
Easton, Pa., common sehool statistics of, 281, 291, 
801, 826, 346, 366, 388. 
teachers’ institutes in, 442. 
Eastport, Me., common sehoo) statistics of, 277, 
286, 297, 316, 336, 358, 378. 
faton. Hon. John, term of service as Commis- 
sioner, 2. 
referred to, 101. 
mopery on statistics of education presented 
yy, 207. 
Ebright, \W., city superintendent, Beatrice, Nebr., 
322. 
liclectic Medical College of the City of New York 
Sees of inatriculates and graduates of; 
1026. 
Eclectic Afedieal Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, sta- 
tistics of matrieulatecs and graduates of, 1026. 
Eelectic Medicine, sehools of. See Medicine, 
schools of. 
Eeicetic Normal Tustitnte, Murfreesborough, 
Tenn., statistics of, 464, 
Ecelesiastical Department of Villanova (Pa.) Col- 
lege, statistics of, 746. 
Eeuador, coniparative statistics of elementary ed- 
neation in, 1000, 1002, 1004, 
Eden College, statistics of, 742. 
fidge Dill School, statistics of, G34. 
Iidgerly, Jos. G., eity superintendent, Fitchburg, 
Mass., 818. 
Editors of educational periodicals, names of, 974- 
Si 
Edson, A. W., city superintendent, Jersey City, 
N.J., quoted, 228,322, 
meontionadt, 897. 
Edueation, vbjects of, 187, 
duty of the State in regard to, 198. 
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Education— Continued. = 
public, better sentiment in favor of, 198. 
complete system of, 207. 
points for consideration in statistics ef, 207. 
importance of, realized in Argentine Republic, 


chief officers of, in foreign countries, 1000. 
Education in America, plan for bistory of, 19-23. 
Education of teachers, statistics of, 453. 
peu ode Association of New Mexico, meeting 

of, 433, 
Educational institutions at Plainfield, N. J., 483. 
Educational Journal of Virginia, quotcd, 168. 
Educational periodicals, popularity of, in Cali- 
fornia, 452. 

statistics of, 974-979. 

Educational statistics, difficulties in the classifica- 
tion of, 18. 

limitations of, 52. 

misuse of, 52. 

See Statistics. 

Educational* work, conditions of, in New York, 
155. 

signs of great improvements in, in New York, 
56 


Edwards, A. M., city superintendent, Lewiston, 
Me., 316. 
mentioned, 897. 
Edwards, Richard, State superintendent of public 
instruction of Illinois, 93. 
mentioned, 894, 895. 
Elective courses in high schools, in Iowa City, 
Towa, 252. 
in West Des Moines, Towa, 253. 
in Taunton, Mass., 260. 
Electrical apparatns, supplied for St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, 671. 
Electrical engineering, stndy of, at Rose Poly- 
technic Institnte, 720. 
El Dorado, Kans., common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
al education, in London, England, 980- 
933. 
in torcign countries, comparative statistics of, 
1000-1064. ; 
in foreign countrics, remarks on statistics of, 
9 


98. 
Elgin, Ill., notes from schoo] report of, 251. 
common school statistics ot, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
Eliot, C. W., president of Harvard University, 
quoted, 668. 
paper on school programmes by, 1005-1014. 
Elizabeth, N.J., notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 222, 
342, 362, 384. 
Elizabeth Aull Female Seminary, statistics of, 650. 
Ellis, S. A., city superintendent, Rochester, N. Y., 
324 


quoted, 399. 
Elmira, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 322, 344, 364, 384. 
El Paso, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 390. 
Elyria, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 290, 
301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Emerson, Thomas, city superintendent, Newton, 
Mass., 318. 
mentioned, 897. 
Emerson Institute, Mobile, Ala., statistics of, 464. 
Emory and Henry College, physical training at, 
663 


Employés, in schools for the blind, statistics of, 
844, 845, 848. 
in schools for the feeble-minded, statistics of, 
853-855. 
in schools for the feeble-minded, duties of, 854. 
in Indian schools, duties of, 872. 
Employment of children. See Child labor. 
Employments of the biind, systems of, 838, 
Emporia, Kans., common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Endowed academies, statistics of, 500-507, 551- 
628. 
nace professorships, in colleges for women, 
645. 
in universities, statistics of, 658-661, 


INDEX. 


Endowe2 professorships—Continued. 
need and value of, 662. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 
692-705. P ! 
in Harvard University, 667. 
in Clark University, 673. 
in schools of science, statistics of, 725, 726. 
in schools of theology, 786, 740-747. 
Endowment, permanent. of secondary ‘schools, 
502-507, 560-566, 580-587, 614-628. 
of University of Denver, 671. 
of De Pauw University, 672. 
of Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 711. 
of American colleges in Asia Minor, 989. 


| Endowments, for secondary schools, lack of, 587. 


permanent, of colleges for women, statistics 
of, 644-658. 
of land grant colleges, 706, 707. 
Enfield, Conn., notes from school report of, 247. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
toachers’ nieetings at, 412. 
Engineering, suggestion regarding, in Lawrence 
Scientitic School, 721. 
Bape, statistics of educational periodicals in, 
76, 
England aud Wales, comparative statistics of 
clementary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Englewood, Ill., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
English, adwission requirements of colleges in, 
631-634, 639, 640. 
See also Enclish literature. 
English, French, and German Boarding and Day 
School, statistics of, 650. 
English branches only, statistics of students in 
secondary schools pursuing, 502-507, 512, 
518, 515-517, 568-579, 588-613. 
Prony of secondary pupils pursuing, 
eo language, study of, in secondary schools, 


5. 
study of, in Indian schools, 869. 
study of, in American colleges in Asia Minor, 
989, 980. 
English literature, study of, in Peru, Ind., 252. 
study of, in Ottumwa, Iowa, 253. 
introduction of study of, in Braintree, Mass., 


256. 

increased attention to, in Brookline, Mass., 
256. 

increased attention to, in Coldwater, Mich., 
261. 


increased attention to, in Troy, N. Y., 267. 
requirements of, for admission to college, 
510 


study of, required of women in Columbia Col- 
lege, 643. 
Enrolment, growth of, 58. 
statistics of, by States, 59. 
proportion of average attendance to, 62. 


proportion of rn mber of sittings to, 65. 
total, proport’ nsf high-school enrolment to, 
by States, b.. 


total, in public and private schools, propor- 
tion of private school enrolment to, by 
States, 69. 

increase in ten years of proportion of, to pop- 
ulation 6 to 14, 90. 

percentage of increase or decrease of, by 
States, 88. 

increase of, in ten years, by States, 91. 

in Alabama, 94, 95. 

increase of, in tour years in Dakota, 118. 

in ounty, schvools, decrease in Maryland 
of, 141. 

statistics of,in Oregon, 157. 

apparcut decrease of, in South Carolina, 162. 

statistics of, in Texas, 163. 

statistics of, in Wyoming, 171. 

ratio of, to population 6 to 14, in cities, 274-283, 
305, 309. 

ratio of total to population 6 to 14 in cities. 
284-293, 306, 309. i 

ratio of, largest in small cities, 308. 

uniformity 1a records of, 310. 

statistics of, in cities, 312-331, 


4 


ew 
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Enrolment—Continned. 
statistics of expenditures, ete., of schools for 
the deaf basad upon, 83% 
in Tudinn schools, statistics of, 869-873. 
in Indian boarding schools, statistics of, 871. 
in colored schools, statistics of, 874, 875. 
remarks relating to, 876. 
in elementary schools in London, England, 
statistics of, 980. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 
ratio of, to population, 1004. 
Enumeration, cust of, 203. 
See also School census, 
Ephpheta School for the {mproved Instruction of 
Doaf-Mutes, notes from catalogue of, 825, 
Episcopal Theological School, statistics of, 742. 
Equipment of laud grant colleges, 711-715. 
of raanual training schools, 783. 
Erie, Pa., training of teachers in, 442. 
Essentials of university labor, 656. 
Estabrook, Joseph, State superintendent of public 
instruction of Michigan, 93. 
Esterly, C., city superintendent, El Paso, Tex., 
328. 


Estey Seminary, statistics of, 650. 

Euphrates College, Harpoat, Yurkey, informa- 
tion concerning, 988. 

Evans, L. B., city superintendent, Augusta, Ga., 
314. 


Evanston, Ill., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 372. 
Evansville, Ind., common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
education of the deaf at, 819. 

Evening schools, discussion relating to, 244. 
moderate success of, in Hartford, Cenn., 248. 
moderate success of, in Meriden, Conn., 248. 
usefulness of, in New Britain, Conn., 243. 
inexperienced teachers in, in New Haven, 

Conn.,, 248. 
mnsuccessful in Lewiston, Me., 255. 
fair success of, in Brookline, Mass., 256. 
fair success of, in Chelsea, Mass., 256. 
large attendance i in, in Dedham, ‘Mass., 2OWs 
not well attended in Fall River, Mass., 257. 
poor success of, in Fitchburg, Mass., 257. 
little progress of, in avenue Mass., 258. 
success of, in Hyde Park, Mass., 258. 
auccess of, ju Lynn. Mass., 258, 
unsuccessful in Milfor dd, Mass., 259. 
’ increased success of, in North Adams, Mass., 
259. 
little benefit from, in Northampton, Maszs., 259. 
small attendance in, in Rockland, Mass., "259. 
well organized in Springfield, Mass., 260. 
good work of, in Taunton, Mass., 260. 
Improvement in, in Waltham, Mass., 260. 
poor attendance i in, in Westfield, Mass. , 261. 
good progress in, in Keene, N. Ne , 264. 
unsuccessful in Or ange, N.J., 
flonrishing condition of, in Now York City, 
266. 
unusnal success of, in Utica, N. Y., 267. 
no enthusiasm ip, in Dayton, Ohio, 268, 
marked improvement in, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
269. 
not satisfactory in Woonsocket, R. T., 270. 
poorly attended in Green Bay, Wis., 271. 
records of, 310. 
statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 
See also Night schouls. 

Everett, Mass., uotes from school report of, 257. 

colmmon school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 372. 
Eversole, W. S., city 
Ohio, 326. 

Examinations, written, discussion ee to, 240. 
abolished in Washin gton, D.C., 24 
system of, in Danvers, Mass. Be Tle 
abolishment of, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 267. 
system of, in Philadelphia, Pa., 268. 
of regents of University of New York, 503. 
for adinission to college, charactor of, 510. 
for women in Columbia College, 643. 
for admission to law schools, statistics of, 752. 
for adtuission to schools of inedicine, etc., sta- 

tistics of, 770-775, 
inspectors, results of, in London, England, 981, 
unnatural accuracy fostered by, 1009. 


superintendent, Wooster, 
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Examiners, State board of, in West Virginia, 169, 
Exeter. R. ii, teachers’ institntes in, 443. 
Expenditur es for school purposes, increase oz, In 
four years in Dakota, 118, 
difierence in methods of accounts of, 311. 
statistics of, in cities, 372-393. 
of manual training schools, statistics of, 795. 
of industrial schools, statistics of, 796, 799, 800. 
of schools for the deaf, statistics of, 832-837. 
of schools for the blind, statistics of, 845-819. 
of schools tor the feeble-minded, statistics of, 
853-855, 
of Indian schools, statistics of, 870, 871, 873. 
of Indian boarding schools, statistics of, 87k. 
average, per child in London, England, ele- 
mentary schools, 980. 
in Argentine Republic, 992, 996. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 
Expenditures of schvol moneys, statistics of, by 
States, 81. 
on per capita basis, by States, 83. 
percentage classification of, by States, Sf. 
increase in ten years of proportion of, to en- 
rolment and population & to 14, 90. 
increase of, in ten years, a Siates, 91, 
how regulated i in Alaska, ¢ 
in Iowa, 122. 
in Mississippi, 148. 
statistics of, in Oregon, 187. 
amount of, in Texas, i63. 
statement of, in Wyoming, Weal 
Experiment station at Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 711, 712. 
Eyes of pupils, examination of, in Kansas City 
Mo., 263. 
in Columbus, Ohio, 268. 
in Memphis, Penn., 270. 
Eye-sight, eflect of schuol work upon, 233-236. 


g. 


Faculties. See Iustructors. 
Fairbanks, a, city superintendent, Springfie!), 
Mo., 322 
Fairmount (wv. Va.) State Normal School, statis- 
tics of, 462. 
Fall River, Mass., notes from school report of, 
25% 
common school statistics of, 277, £87, 287, 313, 
338, 358, 378. 
Fall River (Mass.) Trainiag School, information 
concerning, 424. 
statistics of, 458. 
Faribault, Minn., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 299, 320, $40, 360, 282. 
Farms, of land- grant “colleges, Ti1-715. 
of Storrs Acrieustural School, 720. 
of Bassey Lustitution, 721. 
Farniun Preparatory School, at Beveily, N. J., 
inforination concerning, £32. 
Fauquier Female Institute, statistics of, G54. 
Faxon, W. [1., extracts from report of, 857. 
Fay, DrG.0, quoted, 787, $23. 
eee ee sue. 
Fay, Miss LL. A., mentioned. 895. 
¥eeble-minded, oducation of, general remarks re- 
lating to, 850. 
notes irom catalogues of institutions for, 351. 
statistics of iustitutions for, 353-855, 
See also Schools for the feable-minded. 
Fellows, S. H., secretary city school board, Plain- 
tield, Conn., ales 
Fellowships in colleges of liberal arts, statistics 
of, 664, 692-705. 
Female Normal College, New York City, manual 
training at, 402. 
statistics of, 460. 
Female Normal School, Salen, 
training at, 402. 
Fenton, Mich, notes from school r ape of, 281. 
normal class i in high school of, 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest (ll.) University, statis. 
tics of, 616. 
Forgnson, J. W., city superintendent, Kansas City, 
Kans.. 
Ferguson, Ww. B., city supcrintendent, Middle- 
town, Conn., 312. 
Felter, G. W., principal of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Girls’ Normal School, quoted, 51s. 


Mass., manual 
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Field, Miss M.L., montioned, 886. 
Field engineering, statistics of students of land 
grant colleves eugaged in, 709. 
Field-work, statistics of students of land gran$ 
colleges engaged in, 709. 
Finances, condition of, in Dakota, 129. 
of secondary schvols, remarks relating to, 495. 
of Indian schools, 864. 
See also Receipts and Expenditures. 
Finger, Sidney M., State superintendentof public 
instruction ef North Carolina, 93. 
quoted, 175, 198, 201, 202, 210. : 
Finland, comparative statistics of elementary ed- 
ucation in, 1000, 1802, 1004. 
Fisk University, industrial training at, 790. 
Fisher, G. C., chairman of city schuol committee, 
Weymouth, Mass., 320. 
Fitch, #.38., city superintendent, Pontiac, Mich., 
ado 
Fitchburg, Mass,, notes from school reportof, 257. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 287, 618, 
338, 358, 378. 
Fitts, BE. P., city superintendent, Middleborough, 
Mass., 3i8. 
Five Nations of Tadians, schoo! systems of, 873. 
Flanders, Wm. B., clerk of city board of cducation, 
Salina, Kans., 316. 
Fletcher, G.7., city superintendent, Marlborough, 
Mass., 318. 
Florida, common school statistics of, 54,57, 59, 62, 
64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, $3, 84, $6, 88, 
oxiracts from report of State supo1intendent, 
108). 
common school statistics of cities of, 275, 284, 
295, 305, 306, 507, S12, 332, 354, 374. 
training of teach. 1s in, 414. 
statistics of teaciieis’ institntions, 454, 
statistics of norinal schools, 456. 
statistics of sevoudary schools in, 496, 498, 
500, 502, 5U4, 512-516, 520, 534, 552, 560, 561, 590, 


615. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, G64, 
677, 693. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, G66. 


statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718. 
statistics of college attendance in, 731. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and ef pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, 770. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 820, 52, 
834. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 348. 
statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 880. 
summer educational assembly in, $00. 
statistics of libraries in, 917, 920, $26, 927, 931, 
933, 941, 948, 954, 956. 
Florida State Agricultural College, statistics of, 
710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 712. 
Florida State Teachers’ Association, organized, 
414, 
Flushing, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 322, 244, 364, 254. 
Flyune, W. H., city superintendent, Brenham, 
Tex., 328. 
Folsom, C., city superintendent, Dover, N. H., 
322. 
Fond du Lac, Wis., common school statistics of, 
283, 293, 303, 32%, 330, 370, 390. 
Font Hill Private Institution for Fceble-Minded 
Children, notes from catalogue of, 851. 
Foose, L. O., city superintendent, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 326. 
Foote, ‘I. L., chairman city school committee, 
Lee, Mass., 318. 
Ford, C. H., mentioned, 895. 
Ford, H. C., city superintendent, El Dorado, 
Kan, 316, 
Foreign langnages, extent of instruction in, in 
New York City, 2v6. 
suggestion relating to, in Vermont normal 
schools, 446. 
in curricula of secondary schools, 503, 
stndy of, in French schools, 1007. 
See also French languago and German lan- 
guage and Languages. 
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Sort, Dr. Samuel F., schoo! fdr foch’omindad as. 
tablished by, 830. 
Fé. Collins, Colo., teachers’ meetings in, 411. 
Ft. Dodge, Lowa, common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 236, 356, 376. 
Smith, Ark., common school! statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 212, $32, 352, 272. 
Wayne, Ind., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, got 354 y74. 
Wayne ({nd.) Collese of Medicine, statistics 
of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Worth, Texas, notes irom school report of, 
271. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 308, 828, 
318, 368, 390. 
Fe. Wrangell, Alaska, school at, 106, 107, 108. 
Hosier, 0. ¥., city superintendent, Chester, Pa., 
a6: 
Poster, TL. C., city superintendent, Ithaca, N. ¥., 
g24. 
Foster, W. T., acting school visitor, Rockville, 
Conn., 312. 
Foundations, colleges or schools comprising, sta- 
tisties of, 658. 
ce also Universities. 
Fowler, L.R., city superintendent, Dunmore, Pa., 
dae 
Framingham, Mass., notes from school report of, 
25 ; 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 818, 
Bu8, 858, 478. 
Frances, statistics of edusational periodicals in, 
976, O7s. 
asviculiural education in, 983. 
superior primary schools in. 999. 
comparative statisties of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Frankfort, Ind., study of civies in, 239. 
notes fram school report of, 251, 
Franklin, Mass., notes from school report of, 257. 
commoi school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 398, 378. o 
Franklin College, physical training at, 663. 
Franklin Tustitute, notes from catalogue of, 723. 
statisties cof, 726, 728. 
Frankiin (Mfass.) Library, foundation of, 903. 
Fraunfelter, (lias, city superintendent, Akron, 
Ohio, 324. 
Frederick, Mad., common school statistics of, 277,° 
987, 297, $18, 388, 858, 378. 
Frederick (hid.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
G&, 
Fredoricksburg, Va., common school statistics of, 
283, 293, 903, 328, 350, 870, 390. 
Free libraries. See Libraries. 
Pree normal class for kindergartners, New York, 
N. Y., statistics of, 493. 
Free normal class, Milwankee (Wis.) Mission 
Kindergarten Association, statistics of, 493. 
Free normal kindergarten class, Cleveland, Ohio, 
statistics of, 493. 
Erce text-beok system, discussion relating to, 219, 
220, 221, 
progress made in introduction of, 221, 222. 
intreducticn of, in Gardiner, Me., 265. 
satisfactory in Braintree, Alass., 256. 
unsatisfactory in Lauzton, Mass., 260. 
adopted in Grand Rapids, Migh., 262. 
tested in Omaha, Nebr., 268. 
introduced in Somersworth, N. H., 264. 
success of, in Lansingburg, N. Y., 205. 
introduction of, in Newburg, N. Y., 266. 
favored in South Bathlehem, Pa., 269. 
adoption of, considered in Green Bay, Wis., 
20 
popularity of, in Lacrosse, Wis., 272. 
statistics of, in citieg, 832-351. 8 
See also 'Lext-hooks. 
Freehold (N. J.) Young Ladies’ Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 650. 
Freeman, L. A., city superintendent, Shenan- 
doah, Pa., 326. 
Freeport, Jll., notes from school report of, 251. 
Fremont, Nebr., connmon scheol statisties of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 242, 562, 382. 
Fremont, Ohio, commen schoo! statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
¥roncth, H. N., city superintendent, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 329, 


INDEX, 


French, statistics of students insecondary schools 
pursning, 496-507, 512-517, 519-533, 544-547, 
§51-559, 568-579, 588-613. 

reservation of, for final examinations, 510. 

proportion of pupils In secondary schools pur- 
suing, 567. 

See also Yoreion languages and Languages. 

French school programme, remarks relating to, 
1006-1010. 

compared with the Amovican 
1010-1014. 

Friespet, W. M., city superintendent, Los An- 
celes, Cal., 312, 

Froebe! Normal Institute, Washington, D. C., 
statistics of, 491. 

Frocbel Training School for iendeecartners Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., statistics of, 498. 

Frost, be M., city superintendent, Eudson, N. Y., 


programme, 


ily, i J. ,city superintendent, Jackson, Miss., 


Fuel, ara gas used for, in Lima, Ohio, 268. 
statistics of expenditure for, in Cities, 372-398. 
Fuller, Chas. W., State superintendent of public 
instruction ‘of Now Jersey, 93. 


ae ar city smperintendent, Batavia, 
ee 
Fuller, Heuty, ehairman city school committes, 


Westfield, Mass., 320. 
Fulmore, %. ¥'., Esq., mentioned, 829. 
Function of public schools, discussion relating to, 
196-200. 
Frnds. See Productivo funds and School funds. 
Furniture, instr uctions relating to, 206. 
statisties of value of, in cities, 352-371. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372+ 


expenditures for, in Argentine Repwblic, 996. 
Gt. 


Gaill, Richard, city superintendent, Charleston, 
a., 3 
aalena, Ill., eommon school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 814, 334, 354, 374. 
aalesburg, Ill, common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 384, 354, 374. 
Sg ener, dy. city superintendent, Waco, Tex., 


28. 


Gallagher, Won principal of Williston Seminary, 
mentioned, 509. 
Gallaudet, E. M., president of National Deaf-Mute 
College, quoted, 818. 
mentioned, 822, 823. 
Gallaudet, Rev. Thomas, quoted, 827. 
Gallipolis, Ohio, Suu school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 846, 386, 386. 
Galveston, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 303, 528, 
348, 368, 390. 
training of teachers in, 445, 
Gammon School of Theology, establishment and 
purpose of, 739. 
statistics of, 740. 
Gannon, J. M., city superintendent, Americus, 
Ga, Biles 


Garden work, statistics of students of land grant | 16, 
| Georgia State College of Agriculiure and Me- 


eo! ieges engaged in, 709. 
See also Industrial Training. 
Gardiner, Me., notes from sehool report of, 255. 
common school statistics Oly ile) oils 297, 216, 
338, 358, 378. 
eet Rev. E. C., 8@ cretary city board of school 
isitors, Naugatuck k, Conn., 312. 
Garfield Kindergarten ‘Training Sehool, Washing. 
(rom, 2D, Oo. ; statistics of, 491. 
Garrard Female College, statistics of, 648. 
Garrett Biblical Tustitute, statistics of, 740. 
aie a i. am city supe rintendent, Decatur, 
Gates, N. De 
lca 312 
Gault, ne B. , city superintendent, Pucblo, Colo., 


eity saperintendent, Fort Smith, 


wl. 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal | Church, statisties of, 744. 
Geneva, N. Y., common school statisties of, 280, 
290, 300, 323, 344, 364, 3&4. 


—— “ 
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Geneva, Ohio, training of teachers in, 438. 
Geneva (Ohio) Nermal] School, statistics of. 460. 
| Geography, recent methods of teaching, 239. 
admission requirements of colleges in, i - Got, 
Geometry, study of, in grammar schools, 2 
introducod in New York City Hern 
schools, 266. 


admission requirenients of colleges in, 631-634, 
639, 640 
George, J.ii., city snpezintendent, New Castle, 
Del., 312 


’ : 

Georgotown (Ky.) College, physical trvinin at, 
“663. 

Georgetown (Ky.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 
648, 


Georgetown (D. C.) University, physical training 
at, 663 

Georgia, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 62 
“64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, ‘Bt, "8G, 88, 
91: 

ehanges of school law in, 126. 

notes from reports of eities of, 249. 

coramon school statistics of cities of, 273, 285, 
295, 305, 306, 307, 312, 334, 354, 374. 

regularity of attendance in eities of, 304. 

training of teachers in, 414. 
Peabod} y normal scholarships i in, 415. 

aid from Peabody Fund to education jn, 451. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 4.56. 

statistics of kindergartcns in, 467, 471. 

statistics of secondary schools i in, 496, 498, 500, 

502, 504, 512-516, 521, 534, 535, 544, 545, 548, 558, 

558, 560, 561, 568, 580, 590, 992, 615, 616, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 614, 646. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 

. in, 666. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
677, 693. 

notes from eatalogue of college in, 671. 

statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734, 

statistics of schools of theology’ in, 736, 737, 
740. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of school of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharinaey in, 754, 755, 757, 760, 764, 770, 
NG 

statistics of degrees eonfetred by colleges in, 
778. 

statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 797,799. 

statistics of business eolloges in, 802, 804. 

es of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 

34 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848, 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879, 880. 

stat tistics of libvarics in, 917, 920, 931, 933, 941, 
943, 954, 956. 

Georgia Baptist Seminary for Young Ladigs, sta- 
“tisties of, 646. 

Georgia’ College of Eclectic Medicine and Surgery, 
“statistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1025. 

Georgia Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
“and - Dumb, notes from eatalogue of, 825. 


| Georgia Methodist Iemale College, statisties of, 


| 
| 


ehanic Arts, statisties of, 710. 
equipment of, 712. 
statement concerning, 720. 
Georgia Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 413. 
German. College, statistics of, 742. 
German Congregational Theological Seminary, 
statistics of, 742. 
German Evangelical Lutheran Scminary,statisties 
of, 744. 
German language, study of, 239. 
study of, in Peru, fava oy to 
study of, in Dubuque, Lowa, 2 
statistics of students in " cconanee scnools 
pursuing, 496-507, 512-517, 519-533, 544-547, 
551-559, 568-579, 588-613. 
proportion of pupils in secondary schools pur- 
suing, 567. 
Sce also Foreign languages and Languages. 
German Presbyterian The logit cal School of the 
North-west, statistics of,’ 740. 
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German Theological School of Newark, N.J., sta- 
tistics of, 742. 

German-English Presbyterian School, Newark, 
N.J., statistics of, 404. 

Germany, statistics of educational periodicals in, 
9738 


comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Gesenius Society of Cleveland, object of, 405. 
Gethsemane Kindergarten Training Class, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., statistics of, 492. 
Gifts to educational institutions. See Benefac- 
tions and Bequests. 
Gifts to libraries, statistics of. 904-916, 918-924, 
927-930, 932-949, 942-953, 955-959. 
Uilbert Haven School of Theo! ogy (New Orleans, 
La., University), statistics of, 742. 
Gilman, Dr. D. C., president of Johns Hopkins 
University, notes from report of, 672. 
Gils, statistics of private secondary schools for, 
500, 514, 551-567, 
industrial training for, 784. 
Girls’ Normal School, “of Philadelphia, Pa., work 


of, 269. 
Glass, i. oe city superintendent, Lynchburg, 
vol 


Gleason, aE Te chairman city school committee, 
Rockland, Mass,, 318. 

Glendale (Ohio) Yemale College, statistics of, 652. 

Glenville (W. Va.) Branch of the State Normal 
School, statistics of, 462. 

Gloucester, Mass., notes from school report of, 257. 

common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 

338, 358, 378. 

Gloucester, Nod. -, common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 384. 

Gloversville, N. Y., notes trom school report of, 

5 
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common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 
344, 364, 384. 
Glynn County, Ga., normal classes in, 415. 
Goodnough, W. S8., mentioned, 896. 
Goodwin, A. C. city superintendent, 
borough, Ky., 316 
Seren. WwW. An city superintendent, Oshkosh, 
is., 330 
eu, i E. city superintendent, Yonkers, N. Y., 


Owens: 


Gorton, a I., city snperintendent, Sing Sing, 
., o24. 

Goshen. Ind., common scliool statistics of, 275,285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 

DD de ke ,city superintendent, Norristown, 

a., 826. 

Gould, Dr. Benjaimin A., director of Argentine 
National Observator ¥, 996. 

Gould, R. E., city superintendent, Biddeford, Me., 
316. 


Government schools for Indians, statistics of, 868- 
873. 
Gower, Cornelius A., quoted, 856. 
Graded coursesin medical colleges, facts relating 
to, 1023-1030. 
Graded schools, increase in number of, in Penn- 
sylvania, 158. 
increased number of, in Rhode Island, 160. 
systenl of, in Indiana, 188. 
Grading in country schools, discission of, 178-187. 
Graduate courses for women in Columbia College, 


Graduate students, in universities, statistics of, 
658-661. 
in Weyeee of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 675- 
91 


iniand grant colleges, statistics of, 708, 716. 
at schools of polooy. statistics of, 736, 740- 
17 
Graduates, of normal Sante. 
Ployed § in teaching, £52. 
of normal schools, statistics of employment as 
teachers of, 453. 
from nornial schools, stat stics of, 453-465. 
of colleges for women, statistics 0%, 645-655. 
Rau uTsee training schoois, statistics of, 814- 
L 


number of, em- 


from schools for Nae: deaf, statistics of, 833-837. 

sinail proportion of, in Argentine Republic 
national collezes, 993. 

from medical colleges, 8 tatistics of, 1024-1030. 
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Graduation from schools of medicine, etc., sta 
tistics of fees for, 760-769. 
108 Fee for, in medical colleges, 1028, 
1029 
Graham, A. ae city superintendent, Columbus, 
3l 


Ind., 

Graham, J. W. , city superintendent, Clarksville, 
Yenn., 328, 

Grammar, recent methods of teaching, 239. 

Grand Haven, Mich. , common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 3uu, 380. 

Grand Island, Nebr.,' comimou school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 344, 362, 382. 

Grand Junction, Colo., new Indian school in, 870. 

Erol Rapids, Mich., notes from school report of, 
261. 


common school statistics of, 278, 283, 298, 320, 
3.40, 360, 340. 
cadet systein in, 426. 

Granger Place School, statistics of, 650. 

Gray, T.d., mentioned, 895. 

Great se {fass., notes from school report 
of, 258. 

common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 

Great Britain, classification of reform schools in, 

856. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa. 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

Greek, statistics of students in secondary schools 
pursuing, 496-499, 502-507, 512, 513, 515-517, 
519-533, 544-547, 568-579, 588-613, 

admission requirements of colleges in, 635- 
638, 640. 
See also Languages. 

Greeks, attendance of, in American colleges in 
‘Asia Minor, 988. 

Green, J. M., principal of city schoels, Long 
Branch, N.J., 322. 

Green Bay, Wis. = notes trom school report of, 271. 

comnion school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 328, 
300, 370, 390. 
Green. Island, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 322, B1L4, 364, 384. 

Greenfielil, Mass., common school statistics of, 
277, 287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 378. 

Greenongh, J. ce mentioned, 897. 

Greensborough (N. C.) Female College, statistics 


° 


of, 650. 

Greensborough, (N. C.) Law School, statistics of, 
Td, 1B. 

Greenslade, fA M., city superintendent, Lima, 


Ohio, 324. 

Greenvilie, S. C., common school statistics of, 282, 
ade 302, 328, 848, 368, 388. 

Greenville (S.C. ) Female College, statistics of,652. 

Greenwich, Conn., notes from school report of, 
247. 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
Greenwood, J. M., city superintendent, Kansas 
City, Mo:, 390. 
mentioned, 895. 
Griffin, Ga., notes from school report of, 250. 
teachers’ meetings in, 415. 
Griswold. F.C., chairman city school committee, 
Greentield, Mass., 318. 
Griswold College, physical training at, 663. 
Gross, IL OL., “city superintendent, Chillicothe, 
Bio. 320. 
Groton, Conn., common school statistics of, 274, 
281, 294, 312, $32,852, 302. 
Grounds, statistics of value of, owned by normal 
schools, 456-465. 
statistics of value of, owned by secondary 
schools, 496-507, 534-543, 548-550, 560-566, 
580-587, 614-629. 
owned by colleges for women, statistics of 
value of, 644-655. 
by universities, statistics of value of, 658-661. 
by colleges of liberal arts, statistics ‘of value 
of, 6G6L, 692-705. 
of University of Denver, 671. 
owned by land grant colleges, statistics of 
value of, 708, 718. 
by: schools of science, statistics of value of, 725, 
728. 


by schools of theology, statistics of value of, 
731, 740-747. 
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Grounds—Continued. 
owned by law schools, statistica xf value of, 
749, 752. 
by schoolsof medicine, etc., statistics of value 
of, 757-759, 770-775. 
by schools for the deaf, statistics of value of, 
32~837. 
by schools for the blind, statistics of value of, 
845, 846, 848. 
See also School property. 
Grover, Emory, chairman city school committee, 
Needham, Mass., 318. 
Guatemala, comparative statistics of elementary 
cducation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Gymnasiums, at Trinity College, 671. 
See also Physical training. 


ER. 


Hagar, Daniel B., mentioned, 895. 
Hagerstown, Ind., notes from school report of, 252. 
training class in high school of, 417. 

Hagerstown, Md., common school statistics of, 
277, 287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 378. 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Ill, statistics of matriculates and 
graduates of, 1026. 

Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., statistics of matriculates and 
praduates of, 1024. 

Hahnemann Medical College of San Francisco 
(Cal.), statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 

Hailmann, W.N., city superintendent, La Porte, 
Iind., 314. 

mentioned, 894, 895. 
Half-day sessions, unsatisfactory results of, in the 
District of Columbia, 123. 
discussion relating to, 228-230. 
necessary in Washington, D. C., 249. 
success of, in Rockville, Ind., 252. 
in Atchison, Kans., 255, 
in Clay Centre, Kans., 253. 
in Lawrence, Kans., 253. . 
in Ottawa, Kans., 254. 
in Adams, Mass., 255. 
instituted in Minneapolis, Minn., 262. 
successful in Beaver Falls, Pa., 268. 
saving resulting from, in Columbia, S. C., 270. 
adopted in Memphis, Tenn., 270. 
Hall, oa S., city superintendent, Cadillac, Mich., 


Hall, C. J., principal of high school, Maysville, 
Ky., 316. 

Hall, . 18 city supcrintendent, Leominster, Mass., 

Hall, J. Milton, mentioned, 896. 

Halsey. L. R., city superintendent, Battle Creek, 
Mich., 320. , 
Hamburg, Germany, comparative statistics of 

_clementary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Hamiiton, Samuel, county superintendent, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., quoted, 206. 
Hamilton, Ohio, ccmmmon school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Hamilton College, physical training at, 663. 
Hamilton Female Welleze, statistics of, 648. 
Hamilton (N.Y.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 744. 
Bip on, Va., manual training at normal school, 
02. ° 
Hampton (Va.) Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, statistics of, 462, 709, 711, 716, 718. 
Hancock, John, city superintendent, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, 324. 
mentioned, 896. 
Hannibal, Mo.,common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 320, 342, 362, 382. 
Hardie, Thomas, secretary city board of educa- 
tion, Dubuque, Iowa, 316. 
Hardin College, statistics of, 650. 
Hardy, Albert, city superintendent, La Crosse, 
Wis., 320. i 
Hardy, F. A., clerk city board of education, Pi- 
qua, Ohio, 324. 
Harlan, D.W., city superintendent, Wilmington, 
Del., referred to, 244. 
statistics furnished by, 312. ee 
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Harman, D. A., city superintendent, Hazleton, 
ib., 020. 

Harper, Dr. W. f., mentioned, 99. 

Harrington, H. M., city superintendent, Bridge- 
port, Conu., 312. 

Harris, M. D., president of city board of school 
comptrollers, Bradford, Pu., 826, 

Harris, Dr. W. 'L., mentioned, $94, 895. 

Harrisburg, Pa., notes from school report of, 268. 

common school statistics of, 281, 291, 802, 326, 

346, 366, 388, 

Harrison, C. N., mentioned, 896. 

Harrison, N.J., common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 384. 


| Hartford, Conn., requirement concerning absence 


Wi, BY 
notes from school report of, 247. 
common school statistics of, 274, 281, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
Hartford (Conn.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 


Hartford (Conn.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 740. 
Hartwell, Dr. Edward M., mentioned, 662. 
Hartwick (N. Y.) Seminary Theological Depart- 
ment), statistics of, 744. 
Hartzler, J. C., city superintendent, Newark, 
Ohio, 324. 
Harvard College, admission requiremenis of, 631, 
635. 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of, 670. 
average age of admission to, 1005. 
Harvard University, physical training at, 663. 
statistics of, 658. 
endowed professorships in, 667. 
Medical School of, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1024, 
Harvey, A., city superiatendent, Paris, Ill., 314. 
Harvey, E. B., city superintendent, Westborough, 
Massg., 320. 
Harvey, G. L., city superintendent, Ottawa,-Kans., 
316. 


Harvey,J. W., county superintendent, Chester 
Co., Pa., quoted, 218. 
Haskell Institute, industrial training in, 790, 
Hastings, Mich., notes trom school report of, 262. 
normal class in, 426. 
Hastings, Nebr., comimon school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 382. 
teachers’ meetings in, 480. 
Hastings College of Law, University of Cali- 
fornia, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Hatch, W. E., city superintendent, Haverhill, 
Mass., 318. 
Hatch bill, benefits of, to West Virginia, 670. 
provisions of, 707. 
Haven, A. S8., city superintendent, Cranston, R.I., 
39 


Haverford (Pa.) Coliege, physical training at, 
663 


Haverhill, Mass., a cause of truancy in, 232. 
notes from school report of, 258. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
training school at, 424. 
Boe (Mass.) Training School, statistics of, 
58. 


Hawaii, comparative statistics of elementary edu- 
cation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

Hawley, M. L., city superintendent, Gloucester, 
Mass., quoted, 232, 318. 

Haygood, Dr. A. G., mentioned, 876, 877. 

Hays, J. H., city superintcndent, Winfield, Kans., 
316 


Hazleton, Pa., common school statistics of, 281, 

291, 302, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
teachers’ institutes in, 442. 

Headache in school children, 195. 

Head-masters, number of, in London, Eng., ele- 
mentary, schools, 980. 

Heating of school-houses, instructions relating to, 
204. 

Heatly, James, principal of city schools, Green 
island, N. Y., 322. 

Hebrew Tcchnical Institute, statistics of, 726, 728. 

Hebrew Union College, statistics of, 744. 

Heidelberg Taecological Seminary, statistics of, 
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Heller, George, city superintendent, Sheboygan, 
Vis., 330. 
Ilemenway, G. L., chairman city school commit- 
tee, Hopkinton, Mass., 318. 
Heuderson, J, W., city superintendent, Natchez, 
Miss., 320, 
Ilesse, comparative statistics of elementary eda- 
cation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Higbee, HE. E., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Pennsylvania, 93. 
extracts from report of, 158. 
quoted, 202, 
_ taentioned, 896. 
High school, establisliment of, in Hot Springs, 
Ark., 247, 
establishmeni of, in Bristol, Conn., 247. 
establishment of, in Griffin, Ga.. 250. 
cunt in, in West Des Moincs, Iowa, 
pare 
division of, in Cambridge, Mass., 256. 
establishment of, in Montague, Mass, 259. 
organization of, in Elizabeth, N.J., 264. 


establishment of, in Canandaigua, N. Y., 265. 


organization of, in Johnston, 8.I., 269. 
commissions, in Indiaua, 189. 
High school enrolment, percentage of increase or 
decrease of, by States, 88. 
High school question, discussed by J. W. Hol- 
combe, 1015. 
discussed by Gcorge Stnart, 1017. 
High schools, statistics of, by States, 67. 
maintenance of, from public funds forbidden 
in Georgia, 67. 
for counties, established in Florida, 126. 
gucpeused appropriations for, in Minnesota, 
146. 


course of study for, in Indianapolis, Ind., 190. 
proposed course of study for, in Indiana, 1990. 
discussion of, 194. 
inefficiency of, in Enficld, Conn., 247. 
ratio of enrolment in, in cities, 284-293, 305, 309. 
statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 
normal pupils in, 455. 
American, in Asia Minor, 990. 
See also Secondary schools. 
Higher education for the blind, 828, 840. 
for the colorcd race, 877-881. 
in Argentine Republic, 992-996. 
Hill, F. A., principal of high school, Cambridge, 
Mass., mentioned, 509, 510. 
Hills, Miss E. A,, mentioned, 886. 
Hillsdale (Mich.) College, physical training at,663. 
ah (Ohio) Female College, statistics 
of, 652. 
Hine, Chas. D., secretary of State board of educa- 
tion of Connecticut, 93. 
extracts from report of, 114. 
quoted, 177. 
Hinemon, J. H., city superintendcut, Union City, 
Tenn., 328. 
Hingham, Mass., common school statistics of, 277, 
287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 378. 
Hinsdaie, B. A., city superintendent, Cleveland, 
Ohio, quoted, 187, 196, 213. 
mentioned, 894. 
History in American colleges and universitics, 
report on the study of, 23. 
mcthods of teaching, 239. 
admission requirements of colleges in, 631-638. 
Hitchcock, I. E., secretary city school committee, 
Rockland, Me., 316. 
Hobart College, physical training at, 663. 
Hockenberry, W.H., city superintendent, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., 326. 


Hodges,J.0O., city superintendent, Lexington, 
Ky., 316. . 

copman, _ H., city superintcndent, Columbia, 

a., 326. 

Hoffmann, W. F., city superintendent, Washing- 
ton, Ind., 314. 

Hogg, Alex., city superintendent, Fort Worth, 
Tex., 328, 


Hoitt, Ira G., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Calitornia, 93. 
Holcombe, Hon. J. W., State superintendent of 
public instruction of Indiana, quoted, 178, 
188, 203, 218. 
mentioned, 896. 
address delivered by, 1015. 
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Holden, E.S., president of the University of Cali- 
ree scheme based upon report of, 631- 
Hoe Fox, city superintendent, Vlattsburg, N. 
sete 
Holidays, law relating to, in Vermont, 165. 
Holliston, Mass., notes from school report of, 252. 
Homeopathic Hospital Coliege, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Sensis of matriculates and graduates of, 
1026. : 
Homeopathic Medical College of Missouri, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Homa@opathic medicine, schouls of. See Medi- 
cine, schools of. 
Honorary degrecs, statistics of, 777+781, 
See also Degrees. 
Hook, James §., State schvol commissioner of 
Georgia, 93. 
Hoonah, Alaska, school statistics of, 107. 
{foose, Dr. James H., mentioned, 894-896, 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 322, 344, 364, 384. 
Hopkins, Rev. I. S., mentioned, &94. 
Hopkins, Milton B., State superintendent of 
poe instruction, of Indiana, mentioned, 
189. : 
Hopkinsville, Ky., notes from school report of, 254. 
commmon school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376, 
Hopiinton: Mass., notes from school report of, 
258. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
388, 358, 378. 
Hopkinton, R. J., terchers institutes in, 443. 
Horace Mann School fur the Deaf, notes from 
cataiogne of, 826. 
Hornberger, J.A., city superintendent, Fremont, 
Nebr., 322, 
Hornclisville, N. ¥., notes from school report of, 
265. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 322, 
B44, 364, 884. 
Hosmer, I’. A,, principal of high school, Great Bar- 
. ington, Mass., 818. 

Hospital College of Evansvillo, Ind., statistics 
of matriculates and graduates of, 1024, 
Hospital College of Medicine, Louisville, Ky., 

ee of matriculates and graduates of, 
1024. j 
Hoss, G. W., State snperintendent of public in- 
struction of Indiana, mentioned, 188. 
Hot Springs, Ark., notes from school report of, 
247, 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
Hote es H. V., city superintendent, Meadville, 
a., 326. 
House of Refuge, Philadelphia, Pa., notes from 
catalogue of, 863. 
Houston, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 303, 528, 
348, 368, 390. ; 
training of teachers in, 445. 
Howard, W. E., mentioned, 897. 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala., physical 
training at, 663. 
Howard Female College, statistics of, 650. 
Howard University, medical department, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Howe, M. E., city superintendent, Salem, Ohio, 
324 . 


Howell, Mich., normal class in, 427. 
Howkan, Alaska, school at, 106, 107, 108. 
Howland, George, city superintendent, Chicago, 
Til., quoted, 196, 228, 233, 237, 314. 
mentioned, S94. 
Hudson, N. Y., common school statistics of, 2€0, 
290, 300, 322, 344, 364, 384. ican 
Huffaker, F. M., city superintendent, Virginia 
City, Nev., 322. 
Humanities, study of, in high schools, 1021. 
Humrich, C. P., secretary of city school board, 
Carlisle, Pa., 226. ) 
| Hungary, comparative statistics of elementary 
‘educetion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. ' 
| Hunt, Chas. L., city superintendent, Braintree, 
i Mass., 318. 
Hunt, E., city superintendent, Mcdford, Mass., 
318, 
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Hant, L. 
We ook, 

Hunter, ‘Thomas, President Female Normal 
College, New York City, quoted, 402. 
Huntsville, Ala., uotes from school report of, 246. | 
Huntsville (Ala.) Female College, statistics cf, 

4 : . 


Huntsville (Ala.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 


R., city superintendent, Little Falls, N. | 
324 


646. 
Hurlbut, J. L., city superintendent, Plainfield, 
ie ., 322. 


Hutchinson, Kans., common school statistics of, 
976, 286, 296, 816, 336, 856, 376. 

Hyde, W. W., acting school visitor, Hartford, 
Coun., quoted, 218, 312, 

Hyde Park, UL, notes from school report of, 251. 

Hyde Park, Mass., notes from school report of, 
DS, a 


common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Hygiene, discussion of, 195, 196. 


Ke 


Idaho, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 92. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 

127. 
notes from reports of cities of, 250. 
statistics of normal schools, 456. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 592, 616. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of libraries in, 920,927, 956. 
Tllinois, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 
S 66, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 838, 84, 87, 
88, 91. 
statement concerning school report of, 129. 
notes from reports of cities of, 250. 
common school statistics of cities of, 275, 285, 
295, 305, 306, 307, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
training of teachers in, 415. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 471, 472. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools 
in, 467, 491. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 521, 535, 553, 561, 68, 581, 592, 
616, 629. 
statistics of colleges for women in, b44, 646. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
677, 678, 693, S94. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 672. 
pecs of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 
estes of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
40. 
slatistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 
760, 764, 766, 768, 770, 772, 774. 
eerie of degrees conterred by colleges in, 
778. 
statistics of manual training school in, 794, 
799. 
statistics of industrial schools in, -796, 797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 804, 
shai of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
ope of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
34. 
aeriishlce of schools for the blind in, &44, 846, 


statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 

statistics of reform schools in, 884, 866. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 880. 

summer educativnal assembly in, 899. ; 

statistics of libravies in, 901,920, 927,933, 943, } 
944, 956, 958. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. § 
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Llinois College, physical training at, 663. 
Tllinois Industrial School for Girls, notes from 
catalogue of, 859. 
Tlinois Industrial University, equipment of, 718. 
Tlinois Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
notes from the catalogue of, S42. 
Illinois Institutioa for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, notes from eatalogne of, $25. 
Tllinois State Board of Health, referred to, 1028. 
Illinois State Normal University, numberof gradu- 
ates of, employed as teachers, 452. 
statistics of, 458. 
Tllinois State Reform School, industrial training 
in, 789. 
notes from catalogue of, 859. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Assoviation, meeting of, 


6. 
_ Illinois Teachers’ Reading Circle, information con- 


cerning, 416. 
Illiteracy, prevalence in Alab:ima, 96. 
statistics of, in Kentucky, 138. 
decreasing in Massachusetts, 143. 
Immaculate Conception Academy, statistics of, 
646. 
Incomes, of colleges, how derived, 662, 
of colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 692- 
705. 
of land grant colleges, 707. 
of land grant colleges, statistics of, 708, 718. 
of schools of science, statistics of, 725, 728. 
of schools of theology, statistics of, 737,.740- 
747. 
of manual training schools, statistics of, 795. 
of industrial schools, statistics of, 796, 799, 
800. 
of schools for the deaf, from tuition fees, sta- 
tistics of, 832-837. 
of schools for the feeble-minded, statistics of, 
853, 855. 
of libraries, statistics of, 904-916, 918-924, 927- 
930, 982-940, 942-953, 955-969. 
See also Receipts. 
Indebtedness, bonded, statistics of amounts paid 
on, in citics, 372-393. 
Independence, Kans., common school statistics 
of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, libraries of, 
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5: 
ge cece schools managed by, statistics of, 
1-873. 
Indian schools, industrial training in, 789. 
Indian Territory, statistics of kindergartens in, 
467-473. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 523, 586, 693, 561, 570, 681, b92, 
a of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
78. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
school systems in, 873. 
Indiana, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 
a 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 88, 84, 87, 88, 
statement concerning school report of, 129, 
system of graded schools of, 188. 
notes from reports of cities of, 251. 
common school statistics of cities of, 275, 285, 
295, 305, 306, 807, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
first teachers’ institute in, 403. 
training of teachers in, 416. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools, 456, 458, 464, 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 473. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 491. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, £93, 509, 
502, 504, 512-516, 521-523, 535, 536, 553, 551, 
570, 531, 592, 616, G17, 629. 
statistics of collezes for women in, 644, 610. 
sali ice of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 678, 
69+. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
of, 635. 
notes fron: catalogues of colleges of, 671. 
statistics of schools of science in, 703,716, 718, 
725, 726, 728. 
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Indiana—Continued. 
notes from catalogue of school of science in, 
720. 
stacistics of college attendance in, 732-734, 
statistics of schoo sof theology in, 736, 737, 749. 
statistics of schools of law in, 739, 750, 75°. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 753, 756, 757, 753, 760, 
764, 766, 770, 772, 774. 
sete of degrees conferred Ua) colleges in, 
778. 
pies of industrial schools in, 796, 797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, "802, S04, 806. 
statistics of nurses’ training- schools in, 814, 
815. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 834. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 816, 
848, 
statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 
statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 880. 
summer educational assemblies in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 905, 917, 920, 927, 
933, 944, 954, 958. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Indiana Eclectic Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Indiana Lnastitution for the Blind, extract from re- 
port of, 788. 
Indiana Institution for the Education of the Blind, 
character and purpose of, 819. 
notes from the catalogue of, 842. 
Indiana Kindergarten “and ‘Primary Normal 
School, Indianapolis, Lid., statistics of, 491. 
Indiana Normal College, Covington, Ind., estab- 
lishment of, 397. 
information concerning, 417. 
statistics of, 458. 
Indiana Reform School for Boys, manual training 
in, 789. 
views of superintendent mentioned, 819. 
results of training in, 857. 
notes froin catalozue of, 859. 
Indiana Reformatory “Institution for Women and 
Girls, notes from catatorue of, 859. 
Indiana School for Fecble-Minded Youth, estab- 
lishment of, 8590. 
notes from catalocue of, 851. 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind., 
admission to, 189. 
information concerning, 417. 
statistics of, 458. 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 
417. 
Indiana State University, normal course in, 417. 
Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle, information 
concerning, 417, 
Indiana University, admission to, 189. 
statistics of, 660. 
Indianapolis, Ind., course of study of schools, 190. 
common school statistics of, 275, 255, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
training class in, 417. 
Indianapolis (Ind. )Normal School, statistics of, 458. 
Indians, education of uncivilized tribes of, ac- 
conimodations for, 868. 
boarding schools for, 870. 
day schools for, 872. 
school systems of Five Nations of, 873. 
Industrial and Art School of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, notes i catalogue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728, 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Pa., changes 
in exercises of, 269. 
Industrial College of the University of Nebraska, 
statistics of, 710. 
equipnient of, 715. 
statement concerning, 720. 
Industrial education, law relating to,in New Jer- 
sey, 152. 
in Switzerland, described, 984-987. 
See also Industrial Training. 
Industrial Education Association of New Jersey, 
objects and work of, 791. 
Industrial Education Association uf New York, 
objects and work of, 790, 791. 
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; Industrial exhibits, in Joliet, Il., 251. 


in Moline, IIL, 251. 

in Sterling, inl alle 

in Blufiton, Ind., 251. 
in Oskalooaa, Iowa, 253. 
in Salem, Mass., 260. 

in Albany, N.Y. , 264. 
in Johnstown, Pa. , 268. 
discussion of, 786. 

See also School Fair. 

Industrial Institute aud College for White Girls, 
Columbus, Miss., normal course at, 427. 

notes from cat: logue of, 721. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Industrial schools, statistics of, 796-800. 
Industrial training in Alaska, 43. 
desired in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 146. 
in New York, 19). 
inereased attention to, in New Haven, Conn., 
248, 
department of, in Peru, IL, 251. 
in Cambridge, Mass., 236. 
investigation ‘of, in Fall River, Mass., 257. 
introduction of, in Hyde Park, Mass., 258. 
consideration of, in Lynu, Mass., Zao 
introduced in Springfield, Mass., 260. 
investigation of,in Waltham, Mass., 260, 
success ; of, in Minneapolis, Minn., 262, 
interest in,in St. Paul, Minu., 263. 
introduction of, in Meridian, Miss., 263. 
to be tested in Albany, N. Y., 264. 
in Jamestown, N. Y., 265. 
investigation of, in New York City, 266. 
introduction of, in Newburg, N. Y., 266. 
. system of, in Philadelphia, “Pa., 269. 
at Hampton (Va.) Institute, 448, 
at Storer Collece, 449. 
in Wisconsin State normal schools, 450. 
for girls in land grant colleses, 709. 
in land grant colleges, 710. 
at Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, 711. 
equipment of land grant colleges for, 711-715. 
in schools of science, 720-723. 
in se institutions for the deaf, 824- 
829. 
for the blind, 838. 
in individual institutions for the blind, 841- 
844, 
in Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children, 852. 
in individual reform schools, ore 
See also Manual training and Industrial edu- 
cation. 

cade work, how encouraged in Joliet, Ill., 
25 

Ingham University, statistics of, 645. 

Inmates of reform schools, statistics of, 863-867. 

Inspection, of regents of University of New 
York, conditions necessary for, 59S. 

system ‘of, in San Francisco, Cal., 410. 

Inspector's examinations, results of, in London, 
England, 981. 

Institute for ‘Training Colored Ministers, statis- 
tics of, 740, 

Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb andof the Blind, Staunton, Va., notes 
from catalogue of, 829. 

Institution forthe Improve d Tustruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, New York City, notes from cata- 
logue of, 827. 

Instruction, subjects of, in common schools, 197, 
199. 


improvement of character of, in large cities, 
Instructors, in normal schools, statistics of, 456- 
465. 


in kindergarten training schools, 467, 491-493. 

in secondary schools, 494. 

in secondary schools, statistics of, 496-507, 518, 
519-533, 544-547, 551-559, 568-579, 588-613. 629. 

in colleges for women, statistics ot, 614-655. 

in universities, statistics of, 658-661. 

in colleges of ‘liberal arts, .statistics of, 664, 
675- 691. 

in land grant colleges, 708, 716. 

in schools of science. statistics of, 725, 726. 

in U.S. Military and Naval Academies, 729. 
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Instructors—Continued. 

in schools of theology, statistics of, 735-737, 
740-747. 

in schools of law, statistics of, 735, 748-751. 

in schools of medicine, dentistry and phar- 
macy, statistics of, 735, 754-756, 760-769. 

in manual training schools, statistics of, 795. 

in industrial schools, statistics of, 796-798. 

in business colleges, statistics of, 802-814. 

in nurses’ training schools, statistics of, 814- 


817. 

in schools for the deaf, statistics of, 830, 831, 
833-837. 

in schools for the blind, statistics of, 844, 845, 
8 


8. 
in schools for the feeble-minded, statistics of, 
853-855. 
in reform schools, statistics of, 863-867. 
in schools for higher education of colored 
race, statistics of, 878-881. 
in Argentine Republic national colleges, pay 
and nationalities of, 992. 
See also Professars and Lecturers. 
Intemperance, feeble-mindedness due to, 850. 
Sce also ‘Temperance instruction. 
International Convention of Instructors of the 
Deaf, resolutions adopted by, 821. 
Tonia, Mich., common school statistics of, 278, 288, 
298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
Iowa, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 64, 
66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 92. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 
128), 
notes from reports of cities of, 252. 
common school statistics of cities of, 276, 286, 
296, 305, 306, 307, 314, 336, 356, 376. 
early legislation for improvemcnt of teachers, 
403 


training of teachers in, 418. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools, 456, 458, 464. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 473, 474. 

statistics of Lindergarten training schools 
in, 467, £92. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 523, 536, 545, 548, 553, 561, 570, 
581, 592, 594, 617, 618. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 646. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 679, 
695. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

notes from catalogues of colleges of, 672. 

statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718. 

statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
740, 742. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 760, 
764, 766, 770, 772, 774. 

statistics of degress conferred by colleges in, 

78. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
834, 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 

4 


statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 
statistics of reform scliools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of education of colored race in, 880. 
summer educational assembly in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 906, 920, 927, 933, 944, 
958, 971. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Towa Agricultural College, equipment of, 713. 
Towa City, Iowa, notes from school report of, 252. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Towa College, physical training at, 663. 
Towa College of Law (Drake University), statis- 
tics of, 750, 752. 
Iowa College of Physicians and Surgeons, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
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Iowa Medical College, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1026. 
Towa State Agricultural College, admission re- 
quirements of, 639. 
statistics of, T10, 715, 718. 
Towa State Board of Health, extract from report of, 
217, 
Tewa State Normal School, information concern- 
ing, 418. 
Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Towa, sta- 
tistics of, 458, 
Towa State Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 418, 
Towa State Teachers’ Reading Circle, information 
concerning, 418. 
Treland, comparative statistics of elementary ed- 
ucation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Ironton, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Irwin, J.8., city superintendent, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., 314. 
Ithaca, N. Y., notes from school report of, 265. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
teachers’ mectings in, 436, 
Italy, statistics of educational periodicals in, 978. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
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Jackson, F, A., city superintendent, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Lowa, 316. 
Jackson, Sheldon, gencral agent of education for 
Alaska, 93. 
letter transmitting report of, 109. 
report of, 101. . 
mentioned, 896. 
J. ebony Mich., notes from school report of, 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
- 340, 360, 380. 
Jackson, Miss., common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 320, 342, 362, 382, 
_ normal class in, 428. 
Jackson, Lenn., notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 390. 
teachers’ mectings in, 444. 
Jackson (Miss.) College, statistics of, 742. 
Jacksonville, 111., common school statistics of 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
J. PCE: (il) Female Academy, statistics of, 


Jacobus, Charles, city superintendent, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 322. 
Jamaica, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
J ames, Hi. M., city superintendent, Omaha, Nebr., 
Oln. 


J go N.Y., notes from school report of, 


normal training in, 436. 
Jamieson, W. W., city superintendent, Keokuk, 
Jowa, 316. 
Janesville, Wis., notes from school report of, 272. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 328, 
350, 370, 390. 
teachers’ mectingsin, 450. 
Janitors, control of, in Cambridge, Mass., 256. 
statistics of expenditures for salaries of, in 
cities, 372-393. 
Japan, comparative statistics of elementary edu- 
cation in, 1000, 1002, 1004, 
Jasper, John, city superintendent, New York 
City, quoted, 227, 237, 238, 239, 324. 
Jefferson City, Mo., common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 320, 342, 362, 382. 
Jefferson Medical College, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 
geen influence upon education in America, 


Jeffersonville, Ind., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Jenkins, Weston, quoted, 818. 
Jenkins, William, city superintendent, Mendota, 
OF) 
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Jennings, J. J, 
Conn. ., 812 
Jersey City, N. J.,common school statistics of, 
279; 289; 299; 322, 342, 862, 384. 
normal course at hi gh school of, 432. 
Jessamine Female Institute, statistics of, 648. 
Jewett, H. M., U. 8. consul at Sivas, Turkey, re- 
port of, 988. 
Jews’ Free School, London, England, information 
concerning, 981. 
John C. Green vehen of Science, notes from cat- 
alogue of, 722 
statistics of, 726, 128. 
Jobn ¥. Slater Fund, provision for industrial 
training from, 790. 
information collected by trustees of, 876. 
Joins Hopkins University, admission requuire- 
ments of, 634, 638. x 
statistics of, 658. 
physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogue of, 672. 
Johnson, D. B. 
8.C., 3 328. 
mentioned, 896. 
Johnson (Vt.) State Normal School, statistics of, 
462. 


city superintendent, Bristol, 


, city “superintendent, Columbia, 


J ohnston, T.B., city superintendent, Johnstcwn, 
Pa., 326. 
J ohnston, R. I., notes from school Peport of, 269. 
comnion school statisties of, 282, , 802, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
Johnstown, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 864, 384. 
Johnstown, Pa. , notes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 281, 29], 302, 326, 
346, 366, 388. 
teachers’ ‘mectings in, 442. 
Joliet, Ill., notes from school report of, 251. 


common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, . 


334, 854, 374. 
an opinion of manual training from, 785. 
industrial exhibit in, 786. 


J eet A.S., superintendent of public instruction | 


Dakota, quoted, 177, 194, 203, 211. 
Toned 1B J\on city superintendent, Massillon, O., 
324. 


Jones, EE. N., a) superintendent, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y 

Jones, G. Ww e city ce es et St. Charles, 
Mo., 322, 


Jones, H. S., mentioned, 896. 


Jones, ae se pony superintendent, Indianapolis, 
a. 31: 
Jones, we M., acting city superintcndent, Nor- 
tolk, Va., 828. 
Journals, "educational, popularity of, in Califor- 
nia, 452. 


See also Educational periodicals. 
Judson Female Institute, statistics of, 646 
Juneau, Alaska, school at, 105, 107, 108. 


@ re. 


Kadiak, Alaska, school district of, 99. 
school at, 162, 104, 107, 108. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, 820, 840, 360, 380. 

Kankakee, l1l., common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 834, 854, 874. 

Kansas, éommon school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 
G4, GG, G7, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 88, 84, 87, 88, 
O28 


publie school system of, 131. 

notes from reports of cities of, 253. 

common school statistics of cities of, 276, 286, 
296, 805, 306, 307, 316, 336, 356, 376. 

training of teachers in, 418. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

Statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 464. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 474. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, ACG, 512-516, 533, 536, 555, 563, 594, 618. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 646. 

stutistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 661, 
G79, 680, 695. 

puuistigs of undergraduate work of colleges in, 


_—— 
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Kansas—Continued. 

notes from catalogues. of colleges of, 672. 

suauisii ge of schcols of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
71 

statistics of college attendance in, 732. 

statistics of sc hovls of law i in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools otf medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 770, 774. 

statistics of degrées conferred by colleges in, 
978. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806, 

increased accommodations for schools for tho 
deaf in, 820. 

statistics of schools for the deaf i in, 831, 832, 
834. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 845, 846, 
848. 

ae gs of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 835 

statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 

statistics of Indian education in, 86s. 

statistics of education of colored race in, §80. 

Summer educational assemblies in, ae 

statistics of librarics in, 906, 920, 927, 944, 
958, 971. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 974, 


| Kansas City, Kans., notes trom school report of 
253. 


common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
normal course in high school of, 419. 
Kansas City, Mo., examination cf eyes of school 
children abo, 234-226. 
system of pr omotion in, 243. 
notes from school report of, 263. 
common school statistics of, 2 Oy, 2), 2D, Bal). 
842, 362, 882. 
Kansas City (Mo.) Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1 1026. 
Kansas Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, notes from catalogue of, 826. 
Kansas Normal College and Business institute, 
Fort Scott, Kans., statistics of, 464. 
Kansas State A evicultural College, admission re- 
quirements of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 
equipment of, 713. 
Kansas State Normal School, information concern- 
ing, 418. 
number of graduates of, employed as teachers, 
452, 
statistics of, 458. 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association, report of, 
on Kansas public school system, 181. 
meeting of, 419, 
Kansas State Teachers’ Reading Cirele, informa- 
tion concerning, 419. 
Keam’s Cafion, Ariz., new Indian school in, 870. 
Kedzie, Mrs. Nellie S., nicntioned, 896. 
Keene, N.H., common ‘school statistics of, 279, 289, 
299, 322, 342, 362, 382. 
Keene, N. H., Town District, notes from school 
report of, 263. 
Uae District, notes from school report of, 


718. 


Keith” ». S., city superintendent, Altoona, Pa., 
326 


Kelly, William, chairman of city board of trustees, 
‘Brownsville, Tex., 3828. ! 

Kelsey. C., city superintendent, Marquctte, 
‘Mich., 320. 

ele S.'s. , city superintendent, Rock Island, 

L, 314 

Kendall, “O 
Mich., 320. 

Kendall, F.M.,citys upetintendent, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 320. 

Kennedy, J. Oe ., county superintendent, Wayne 
couuty, Pa., quoted, 199, 

Kenosha, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 
293. 303, 328, 850, 370, 390. 

Kent, Miss Lyde, city superintendent, Jackson- 
ville, Ul., 314. 

Keutneky, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 
88, 91, 

extracts from report of State superintendent, 
136. 
notes from reports of cities of, 254. 


city superintendent, Jackson, 


INDEX. 


Kentucky—Continued. 

common school statistics of cities of, 276, 286, 
296, 305, 306, 307, 316, 336, 356, 376. 

training of teachers in, £19. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 407, 474. 

statistics of secondary schaols in, 495, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 523, 556, 545, 549, 553, 561, 570, 
581, 594, 618, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648, 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
680, 696. 


statistics of undergraduato work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of schools of scienco in, 708, 709, 716, 
718. 


statistics of cellece attendance i in, eT 734, 

statistics of schoc-s of theology in, 736, 737, 742. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicino, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757,758, 760, 
766,770, 772, 774. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
ae): 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, $32, 834. 

new school for the blind in, 838. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848. 

statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 895. 

statistics of reform schools i in, 864, 868. 

statistics of education of colored raco in, 874, 
875, 878, 850. 

education of colored race in, 877. 

summer educational assembly in, 899. 

statistics of libraries in, 917, 921, 921, 933, 941, 
945, 954, 958. 

statistics of cducational periodicals in, 974. 

Kentucky Institution for the Blind, notes from 

catalogue of ,8L2. 

Kentucky Tnstitttion for the Education and Train- 
ing of Fecblc-minded Children, industrial 
training in, 789. 

notes from catalogue of, 851. 

Kentucky School of Medicine, statistics of matric- 
ulates and graduates of, 102 

Kentucky State Teachors’ Association, meeting 
of, 419. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Reading Circle, in- 
formation concerning, 419. 

Kenyon College, physical training at, 663. 

Keokuk, Towa, common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 386, 356, 376. 

Key W est, Fla., common school statistics of, 275, | 
284, 295, ne 332, 354, 374. 

Keyes, C. H., city "superintendent, Janesville, 
Wis., 328. 

Keystono State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa., 
statistics of, 460. 

Kiehio, D. L., State superintendent of public in- 
-straction of Minnesota, O35 

quoted, 173, 177, 196, 202, 207, 216, 220. 

Killinely, Conn., common school statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 

Killisnoo, Alaska, school ‘at, 108, 106, 107, 108. 

Kimball, Mrs. Helen L. M., quoted, Sites 

Kimball, Henry, member “city board of education, 
Rocheste if, JN, Jnl eee 

Kimbell, d. D. | secretary city school board, Hot 
Springs, ‘Ark., 312. 

Kincannon, A. A. ,city superintendent, Meridian, 
Miss., 320. 

Kinder carton, not appreciated in San José, Cal., 

17, 


snecessful in Hartford, Conn., 248. 
offer of materials declined, in Gloucester, 
Mass., 257. 

establishment of, considored in Springfield, 
Mass., 260. 

benefits from, 
Blind, 841. 

in Fort Hill Institution for the Peeble-Minded, 
851. 

Kindergarten Normal Classes, Coston, Mfass., sta- 

tistics of, 492. 


in Arkansas School for tho 


~ 


Knight, Prok George Wise 
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Kindergarten Normal Class, Childron’s Charitable 
Union, New York, N.Y. , statistics of, 498. 

Kindor garten Normal Class, Galesburg, Ill., sta- 
tistics of, 491. 

Kindergarten Normal Instituto, Rochestor, N. Y., 
statistics of, 498. 

Kindorgarten pr inciples, introduction of, in Indi- 
ang (Pa.) State Normal School, 441, 

occ, oie oul (Pa.) Normal School for Girls, 


Kindorgarten teaching, class for instruction in, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., 450, ‘ 
Kindergarton ‘Training Class, Baltimore, Md., sta- 
tistics of, 492. 
Kindergarton Training Class, Boston, Mass., sta- 
tistics of, 492. 
Kindergarten "Training Class, Douai Instituto, 
New York, N. Y., statistics of, 493. 
Kindergarton Training Class, Mobilo, Ala., sta 
tistics of, 491. 
Kindergarten Training Class, New York, N. Y., 
statistics of, 493, 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal and 
Training School, Oswego, N. Y., statistics 
of, 493. 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, MY, & statistics of, 493. 
Kindergarten Training Class, Stato Normal 
peneel New Britain, Conn., statistics of, 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal 
School, St. Cloud, Minn., statistics of, 492. 
Kindergarten Training Class, State Normal 
School, Winona, Minn., statistics of, 492. 
Kindergarton Training School, Nashvillo, Tenn., 
statistics of, 493, 
Kindergarten Training School, Salt Lako City, 
Utah, statistics of, 493. 
FGindlen ele training schools, remarks relating 
to, 466 
statistics of, 467, 491-493. 
Kindorgarten work, provision for, in San Fran- 
cisco, 247. 
in Berlin, Wis., 271 
Kindergartens, law relating t to, in Vermont, le. 
added to city system in | Philadelphia, Pa., 
remarks relating to, 466. 
statistics of, 467-490. 
King ih Bienen Medical College, statisties of ma- 
triculates and graduates. of, 1026. 
a ET 18C, si , city superintendent, Evanston, 
Kingsley, ca C., treasurer of Yale University, 
dcath of, 671. 
Kingston, N. Y., notes from school roport of, 265. 
common school statistics of, 2&0, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
normal class ial, BK, 
Klawack, Alaska, school at, 103, 106, 107, 108. 
Klemm, L. R., city superintendent, Hamilton, 
Olio, 824, 
Klock, J. E., city superintendent, Emporia, Kans., 
316. . 


Knight, Dr. G. If., quoted, 850. 
referred to, 2 
Knight, M.L., oity superintendent, ee Falls, 
Pa., quoted, 229. 
mentioned, 826. 
inightstown, Ind., notes fram school report of, 


259. 
Knott, J. W., city superintendent, Tiffin, Obio, 
396 ; 


268. 


Knox College, semi-centennial of, 672. 

renee ville, ‘Tenn., common school statistics of, 

282, 292, 302, 328, 348, 368, 399. 
industrial cducation in colored schools of, 790. 

Knoxville (Venn.) Collego, statistics of, 464. 

Kokomo, Ind., common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, | 351, 874. 

Kreutzer, W Jilliam, prosic sae of a board of edu- 
cation, Lyons, N. Y., 


Eu. 


La Cresse, Wis., notes from school report of, 272. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 203, 330, 
350, 370, 390. 
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La Crosse—Contianed. Latin— Continned. 
education of the deaf at, 219. admission redurrements of colleges in, €35-€38, 
La Follette, H. M., State superintendent of publis 640, : 
instruetion of Indiana, 33. ae See also Lan guaces, 2 
La Grange (Ga.) Female College, statistics of, 646. w, study of, at University of Alabama, 669. 


La Porte, Ind., common school statistics of 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
La Porte (Ind.) Kinder garten Training School, 
statistics of, 491. 
Laboratories, provision of, for Hot Springs (Ark.) 
High School, 217. 
provision of, for high school in Jackson, Mich., 
262. 
chemical, in secondary schools, statistics of, 
534-543, 548-550, 560-567, 5x0--586, 614-628. 
just, completed for University of Alabama, 
66 


= 
Pic | 


supplied for Earlham College, 672. 
physical, for Johns Hopkins University, 673. 
of Alabama A. and M. College, 711. 
of land grant colleges, 711-715. 
See also Chemical laboratories and Physical 
laboratories. 
Ladies’ Annex, South-western University, statis- 
tics of, 652. 
Lady Teachers’ Association of Boston, informa- 
tion concerning, 425. 
Lafayette College, phy sical training at, 663. 
Lake Avenue Training School, Rochester, ENR OYe 
statistics of, 493. 
Lake Erie Female Seminary, statistics of, 652. 
Lake Forest University,physical training at, 663. 
Lakin, B. B., city superintendent, Streator, Hl, 
314 


Lamar, L. Q. C., Secretary of the Interior, 100, 
Lamb, S.58., secretary city board of school visit- 
ors, Groton, Conn., 312. 
Lambort, W. H., principal Fall River (Mass.) High 
School, quoted, 240. 
Lambertville, N.J.,ecommon school statistics of, 
rag), 289. 299, 329, 342, 362, 384. 
Lamkin, "John S., county superintcndent, Pike 
County, Miss., quoted, 428. 
Lancaster, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 394, 346, 366, 386. 
training of teachers in, 439. 
Lancaster, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
291, 302, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
teachers’ meetings in, 442, 
Land grant colleges, remarks relating to, 708. 
statistics of, 708-711, 716-719. 
See also Schools of science. 
Landis, L. B., city superintendent, Allentown, 
Pa., 326. 
Lane, A. e. mentioned, 894, 896. 
Lane, George B., State superintendent of public 
instruction of Nebraska, 93. 
Lane Theological Seminary, statistics of, 744. 
Languages, law relating to the teaching of, in 
Colorado, 113. 
desirability of law relating to teaching of, in 
Missouri, 149. 
study of, in secondary schools, 495. 
forcign, in curricula of secondary schools, 
508. 
modern, admission requirements of colleges 
in, 635-638, 640. 
value of " study of, 1022. 
See also Foreign languages. 
ee N.Y., notes from school report of, 
265. 


common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
teachers’ meetings and association in, 436. 
Larrabeo, H. B., city superintendent, Creston, 
Towa, 316. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women, statistics of, 
648. 
Lash, W.D. , city superintendent, Zanesville, Ohio, 
826, 


Lathan, "0. E., city superintendent, Danville, Ill, 
3t4 


Latin, statistics of students in secondary schools | 
pursuing, 496-57, 512-517, 519-593, 544~547, | 
551-559, 563-579, 588-613. 

place of, in secondary schools, 508. 
pr aunucuce of study of, in secondary schools, 
i. 


schools of, statistics of, 735, 748-753, 
practice of, relation of law schools to, 750. 
statistics of degrees in, 777-78]. 
schools of, for colored race, 880-881. 
See atso School law. 
Law ree of Allen University, statistics 
of, 750, 752 
of Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 
Ta), TBE 
of Chaddock Colloge, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of De Panw Univ ersity, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of Emory College, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of Georgetown (D. C.) University, statistics 
of, 750, 782. 
of Howard University, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of McKendree Colles, statistics of, 750, "752. 
of Mercer University, statistics of, 750, 752, 
et, University of Missouri, statistics of, 
19) 
of Str: right University, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of Tulane University, statistics of, 750, 752, 
gee University of Alabama, statistics of, 
50-752, 
of Uuiversity of Georgia, statistics of, 750,752. 
of University of Iowa, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of University of Louisville, ev statistics of, 
750, 752. 
of University of Michigan, statistics of, 750, 
752 
of University of Notre Damo, statistics of, 750, 
52 
of tes of Pennsylvania, statistics of, 
7 
of Univ ersity of Texas, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Mea of Wisconsin, statistics of, 750, 


52 
on Beet: University, statistics of, 75), 
of West Virginia University, statistics of, 750, 


of Yale University, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Law schoo! of Cincinnati (Ohio) College, statis- 
tics of, 750, 752. 
of ae University, statistics ef, 750, 


of Hamilton College, statistics of, 750, 732. 
of Harvard University, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of University of Kansas, statistics of, 450, 752. 
of University of Oregon, statistics of, 750, 752. 
of University of Virginia, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Lawhead, J. H., State supennten of public 
instruction of Kanaas, 93. 
quoted, 174, 196, 210, 217, 
Lawrence, J. C., superintendent of public instrue- 
tion of Washington Territory, 93. 
extracts from report of, 168. 
Lawrence, Kans.,notes from sciool report of, 253. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Lawrence, Mass., comnion school statistics of, 
OU 287, 207, ae 333, 858, 378. 
Lasrrence Sei Scientific School, notes from catalogue 
0 
Prey of, 726, 728. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Training School, information 
concerning, 424. 
statistics of, 458. 
Lawrenceburg, Tud., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 205, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Pair) I. city superintendent, Lowell, Mass., 
31 


Tayus sag W., city supcrintondent, Evansville, 
n¢ 314, 
Lea Penmiic. College, statistics of, 650. 
Leadville, Colo., conlmon school statistics of, 274 
284, 294, 312, ; 332, 352, 372. 
terchers’ meeting in, 4/1. 
Learoyd, A. P., secretary city school board, Dan- 
vers, Mass., 318. 


| Leavenworth, Kans., notes from school report of 


253. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
836, 356, 376. 


INDEX. 


Lebanon Valley College, physical training at, 663. 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Im- 
proved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, notes 
trom catalogue of, 827. 
Lectures inlaw schools, statistics of, 749-751. 
See also Professors and Instructors. 
Lee, Mass., notes from school report of, 258. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378, on 
Legal school ago, statistics of, in cities, 312-331. 
Lehigh University, notes from catalogue of, 723. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Lehman, J. ., city superintendent, Canton, Ohio, 
324 


Leipziger, H. M., mentioned, 896. as 
Leister, H. F., city superintendent, Phonixville, 
12 Bing Be 


Le Moyne Normal Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 
statistics of, 464. 


Lending libraries. See Libraries. hare 
Length of session of teachers’ institutes, statistics 
of, 454 


of Indian boarding schools, statistics of, 871. 
Leominster, Mass., notes from school report of, 
258 


common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Yeonard Medical school, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1024. 
Letters, statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 


Lewis, M. H., city superintendent, Circleville, | 


Ohio, 324. 
Lewiston, Idaho, notes from school report of, 250. 
Lewiston, Me., evening schools unsuccessful in, 
245. 
notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 316, 
388, 358, 378. 
normal class in, 420. 
industrial exhibits recommended in, 786. 
Lexington, Ky., common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Liberty Female College, statistics of, 648. 
Librarians, names of, 904-916, 918-924, 827-930, 932- 
940, 942-953, 955-969. 
Libraries, for teachers in Milwaukee, 450. 
in normal schools, statistics of, 456-465. 
possession of, necessary to secure regent’s in- 
spection, in New York, 508. 
in secondary schools, statistics of, 534-543, 548- 
550, 560-567, 580-586, 614-628. 
in colleges for women, statistics of, 644-655. 
in universities, statistics of, 658-661. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 
692-705. 
of Cornell University, important addition to, 
670. 
in land grant colleges, statistics of, 708, 718. 
of schools of science, statistics of, 725, 728. 
of U.S. Military and Naval Academies, 729. 
in schools of theology, statistics of, 736, 740- 
747. 
of St. Vincent’s Seminary, 738. 
in law schools, statistics of, 749, 752. 
in schools of medicine, etc., statistics of, 754- 
756, 760-769. 
of manual training schools, statistics of, 795. 
of industrial schools, statistics of, 799-800. 
of business colleges, statistics of, 802-813. 
in schools for the deaf, statistics of, 834-837. 
of schools for the blind, statistics of, 848. 
of reform schools, statistics of, 866. 
classification of, 901. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 902, 917, 925, 
931, 941, 954, 970. 
free public lending, statistics of, 603-916. 
free public reference, statistics of, 917-924. 
public school, statistics of, 926-930. 
free corporate lending, statistics of, 931-940. 
belonging to societies, associations, and clubs, 
statistics of, 941-953. 
corporate lending, open to subscribers, statis- 
tics of, 954-969. 
private circulating (business investments), 
statistics of, 970-972. 
See also Public libraries and Public school 
libraries. 
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Library of the Bureau of Education, 13. 
of the University of Virginia, 668, 
Lick Observatory, information relating to, 671. 
Lighting of school-houses, instructions relating 
to, 204. e 
Lima, Ohio, notes from school report of, 268. 
written examinations abolished in, 241. 
common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 324, 
346, 366, 386. 
Lincoln, U1., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Lincoln, Nebr., notes from school report of, 263. 
common school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
teachers’ meetings in, 430. 
Lincoln Institute, information concerning, 429, 
statistics of, 460. 
Lindenwood College for Young Ladies, statistics 


of, 650. 
gaeay G. R., city superintendent, Rahway, N. 
«, 322 


, 322. 

Line system of printing for the blind, 838. 

Lip-reading, teaching of, in schools for deaf-mutes, 
820, 821, 823. 

Litchfield, ., common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 

Literary socicties, organization of, in Waco, Tex., 
271 


Little, George E., mentioned, 895. 
Little Falls, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, S84. 
Little Rock, Ark., common school statistics of, 
274, 284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
Littlefield, George A., city superintendent, New- 
port, R.L., quoted, 243, 326. 
mentioned, 894. 
Livermore, E. B., chairman superintending school 
committee, Eastport, Me., 316. 
Loans to cities, law relating to, in New Jersey, 
152. 
to school districts, law relating to, in Wiscon- 
sin, 170. 
Local taxation for school purposes, recommended 
in Alabama, $6. 
Location of school-houses, instructions concern- 
ing, 204, 
of munual training schools, 783. 
Lock Haven, Pa., common school statistics of, 
262, 291, 302, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
Lockport, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384. 
Lodges, statistics of ibraries off 941-953. 
Lodging and board, annual cost of, in secondary 
schools, 560-567, 580-586, 614-628, 
in colleges for women, statistics of cost of, 
645-655, 
Logan, A. C., superintendent of public instruction 
of Montana, 93. 
Logan Feinale College, statistics of, 648. 
Logansport, Ind., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
London, England, elementary education in, 980-983, 
Long, eas &., city superintendent, Newberne, 
Ome 
Long Branch, N.J., common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
Long Island College Hospital, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 


| Los Angeles, Cal., common school statistics of, 


274, 284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
Louisiana, comYnon school statistics of, 55, 57, 59, 
oA 64, 65,67, 69,72, 74, 76,78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 
8, 91. 

notes from reports of cities of, 254. 

common school statistics of cities of, 276, 286, 
296, 305, 306, 307, 316, 336, 356, 378. 

training of teachers in, 420. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 474. 

statistics of kindergarten training schoolsin, 
467, 492. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 
500, 502, 504, 512-516, 523, 536, 545, 549, 553, 561, 
570, 581, 596, 618, 619, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
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Louisiana—Continued. TEs 
TEI of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, . 
Mabry, J. \V., city superintendent, Selma, Ala. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 19. ee mi 
1n 


statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 

suai ps of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 756, 757, 758, 760, 766, 
770, 774. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 


aes of manual training school in, 794, 
7 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806. 
abaligtiga of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 


stastcs of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 


sees of reform schools in, 864, 846. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879, 880. 

statistics ‘of libraries i in, 917, 921,,931, 934, 941, 


ee of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Louisiana Educational Association, meeting of, 
~ 420. 
Louisiana State Normal School, information con- 
cerning, 420. 
statistics of, 458. 

Louisiana State University, statistics of, 660. 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, statistics of, 710. 

statement concerning, 720. 
Louisville, Ky., common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
normal classes in, 419, 
Louisville (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 
648. 


Louisville (Ky.) Industrial School of Reform, 
notes from catalogue of, 850. 
Louisville (Ky.) Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates ¢ of, 1024. 
Lovett, W. H., secretary school comumittes, Bev- 
erly, Mass., 318. 
Lovingston, J. B., township treasurer, Hast St. 
Louis, IL, 314. 
Lowell, Mass., supplementary reading in, 236. 
atudy of music in, 238. 
notes from school report of, 258. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Lowry, W. oe 
Mich. 
Luce, Nelson’ re State superintendent of common 
schools of "Maine, 93. 
extract from report of, 140. 
Ludington, Mich., common school statistics of, 
oe, 288, 298, 320, 840, 360, 380. 
normal class i in, 427, 
Luckey, G. J., city superintendent, Pittsburg, 
Pa., 326. 
mentioned, 896. 
Lunt, W. P., secretary city school board, New- 
buryport, Mass., 318. 
Luther Seminary, statistics of, 746. 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, statistics of, 746. 
Lutherville (Md. y Seminary, statistics of, 648, 
ae County (Pa.) Nermal School, statistics 
of, 464. 
Lyman "School for Boys, Westborough, Mass., 
notes from catalogue of, 861. 
Lynch, M. ee city superintendent, Winchester, 
Va., 328, 
Lynchburg, Va., common school statistics of, 
283, 293, 308, 328, 350, 370, 380. 
Lynde, Sarah A., ‘secretary city school committees, 
Stoneham, Mass., 320 
Lynn, Mass., notes from school report of, 258. 
" common school statistics of, 277,287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 378. 
Lyons, Iowa, notes from school report of, 252. ” 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Lyons, N. XE “notes from school report of, 265. 
saa ae statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 


city superintendent, Coldwater, 


eae 


McAlister, James, city superintendent, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. mentioned, 243, 326. 

McBride, T. H., mentioned, 894. 

McConnell, J. on city superintendent, Atlantic, 
Lowa, 314, 

McCormick Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Chur ch, statistics of, 740. 

MacDonald, John, mentioned, 896. 

McDonogh School, Baltimore, Md., purpose of, 587. 

McElroy, Heise, State superintendent of publia 
instruction of Oregon, 93. 

McElroy, J. F., quoted, 839. 


ese T. W., city superintendent, Quincy, IIL, 


ge ERE ae ., city superintendent, Woonsocket, R. 

McGill, "Rov. James, president of St. Vincent’s 
Seminary, information furnished by, 728. 

Meso i L., city superintendent, Olean, N, 

Mack, Ww. S., city superintendent, Moline, Ml., 314. 

McKeesport, Pa2.,common school statistics of 282, 
291, aU2, 326, 346, 366, 388. 

McLaughlin, "W. M. city superintendent, Spencer, 
Mass., 318. 

eee re ., city superintendent, Utica, N. ¥., 


MeNanchton, J., city superintendent, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 316. 
MeNeal, R. M., county superintendent, Dauphin 
County, Pa. , quoted, 206, 220. 
Macon, Ga., notes from school report of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
McPherson Normal College, Republican City, 
Nebr., statisties of, 464. 
McWhorter, \liss Jennie, mentioned, 896. 
Madawaska (Moe.) ‘Craining School, information 
concernin ss, 420. 
statistics of, 458. 
Madison, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 
293, 333, 330, 850, 370, 390 
Macee, Miss Harriet C., mentioned, 896. 
Mahanoy, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
291, 302, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
Maine, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 62, 64, 
65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 1, 88, ad, 86, 88, gl. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 
140. 
notes from reports of cities of, 254. 
common ,school statistics of cities of, 277, 286, 
220i, 805, ! 206, 307, 316, 836, 858, 378. 
first teachers’ institute in, 403, 
training of teachers in, 420. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 464, 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 474, 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512, 516, 523, 524, 537, 545, 546, 549, 554, 
(561, 570, 581, 593, 619, 629. 
tatistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
statistine of colleges of liberal arta in, 664, 681, 
697. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
718. 


statistics of college attendance in, WN Ties 
statistics of schools of theology in, 786, 737, 
"42. 


statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 760, 770. 

statistics of degrees conferred by culleges in, 
779, 


statistics of industrial schools in, 796. 797, 799. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806. 

pupils from, in American Asylum for the 
Deaf, 824. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 834. 

statistics of reform sohools in, 868, 

statistics of education of the colored race in, 
880. 

summer educational assemblies in, 899. 

statistics of libraries in, 903, 906, 917, 921, 926, 
931, 934, 941, 945, 954, 958, 970, 971. 


INDEX, 


Maine Pedagogical Society, meeting of, 421. 
Maine State College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, admission requiroments of, 639, 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 713. 
Maine State Reform School, uso of cottage system 
in, $57. 
industrial tr aining in, 789. 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female College, 
statistics of, 648. 
Malden, Mass., common se! hool statistics of, 2 
287, 276 318, 835, 558, 380. 
Male teachers, reasons for ‘preferri ing, 213. 
proportion of, 278. 
ratio of, to whole number, in cities, 284-294, 
306. 


Bree 


See also Teachers, sex of. 
Malone, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 304, 344, 364, 384. 
Manchester, Conn., notes from school report of, 
248. 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 
332, 852, 372. 
Manchester, N. H., common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 382. 
Manchester City Training School, information 
concerning, 431. 
Manitoba, comparative statistics of elementary 
education i in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Manitowoc, Wis., notes from school report of, 272. 
Mankato, Minn., use of recess in, 231. 
notes from school report of, 262. 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 3 
340, 360, 382. 
Mann, G.S. , county superintendent, Clay County, 
Towa, quoted, 212. 
Manu, Horace, mentioned, 991. 
Manning, G. G., city superintendent, Peru, Ind., 


314. 
Mansfield, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
ok 301, 324, 346, 366, 386, 

Mansfield (La. ) Female College, statistics of, 648. 

Manual method Ge instruction to deaf-nutes, 821, 

$23. 

Manual training, in Alaska, 100, 104, ae 
introduction of, in Washington, D .C., 249 
introduction of, in Rochester, Ind., 952, 
in normal schools, 401. 
in Hampton, Va., "402. 
statistics of, in secondary schools, 496-507. 
in public schools, 782-787. 
in other educational institutions, 787-790. 
societies for promction of, 790. 
schools for, remarks relating to, 791-793. 
schools for, statistics of, 794-796. 
remarks relating to statistics of schools for, 

796. 
in London, England, board schools, 981. 
definition of, and arguments for, 984-987, 
See also Industrial training, 
eps, legal provision for, in Wisconsin, 170. 
Marble, ae city superintendent, Worcester, 
Mass., quoted, 231, 320. 
mentioned, 854, 
Marblehead, Mass., notes from school report of, 
259. 
common schoo! statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 330. 
Marictta, Ohio, conunon school statistics of, 281, 
291, 501, 324, 346, 865, 385. 
Marion (Va.) Female College, statistics of, 654, 
Mariborough, Mass., common school statistics of, 
277, 287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 380. 
Marquette, Mich., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
Marshall, Mich., notes froya school ONES of, 262, 
en school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
34t te ees 0, veo. 
Marshall cag Stato Nornial School, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. ' statistics of, 462. 
Marshalltown, Towa, common ‘school statistics of, 
276, 288, 595, 816, 326, 356, 376, 
Martin, Patrick principal of city schools, Ply- 
mouth, Pa. ,o26, 
Martinsburg, W. "Va., common school statistics of, 
283, 293, 303, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
Maury Sharp College, statistics of, 652. 
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Maryland, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72,74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 
§8, O91. 
extracts from report of secretary of State 
board of education, 141 
common school statistics of cities of, 277, 287, 
297, 305, 308, 307, 318, 88, 358, 375. 
training of teachers in, 421. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, A474, 475, 
statistics of Kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 492. 
statistics of secondary schoo!s in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 524, 587, 546, 549, 554, 562, 570, 
581, 582, 596, 619. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 681, 
697. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 606. 
notes from catalogue of college i in, ee 
atatistics’of schools of science in, 7 
718. 
statistics of college attendance in, 7381, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 738, 737, 742, 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758,780, 
766, 770, 772, 774. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
os 
statistics of manunl training schools in, 794, 
795. 
statistics of business colleges in, 302. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 8380, 832, 
834. 
statisties of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 
statistics of institutions for the fesble-minded 
in, 858, 855. 
statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of edueation of colored race in, 874, 
875, 879, 880. 
summer educational ¢ assembly i in, 899, 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 906, 917, 921, 931, 
934, 941, 945, 954, 960. 
statistics of educational assibrecle in, $74. 
Maryland Agricultural College, statistics of, 709, 
710, 716, 718. 
Maryland School for the Deaf and Dumb, super- 
intendent of, quoted, a 
Maryland State ‘Normal § chool, information con- 
cerning, 421. 
statistics of, 458 
Mar ests: tate Peachers’ Association, meeting 
of, 421 
Marysville, Cal., common school statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 312 , 332, 352, 372. 
Marysvill e, Kans. common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Mason, ML. , secretary city board of school visit- 
ors, Greenwich, Conn., 312. 
Massachusetts, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 91. 
extracts from report of secretary of State 
board of education, 143. 
noies from reports of cities of, 255-261. 
common school statistics of cities of, 277, 287, 
297, 805, 306, 307, 318, 338, 358, 378. 
excellence of attendance i in cities of, 804. 
first teachers’ institute in, 403. 
training of teachers in, 421. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454, 
statistics of normal schoois jn, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 475, 476. 
statistics of kindergar ten training schools in, 
467, 492. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
, 004, 512-516, 524-526, 537, 538, 554, 558, 562, 
270 572, 582, 596, 598, 619, 620. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts i in, 664, 681, 
682, 697. 
statisties of undergraduate work or colleges 
in 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 673. 
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Massach usetts—Continued. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
718, 725, 726, 728. 
notes from catalogue of school of science in, 
Tete 
statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
742, 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schoois of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 
760, 764, 766, 768, 770, 774. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
Ges 
statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 806, 808. 
statistics of nurses’ training schoolsin, 814, 815. 
statistics ot schools for the deaf in, 830, 882, 834. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 
statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, $53, 855. 
statistics of reform schools in, &66. 
statistics of the education of the colored race 
in, 880. 
summer educational assembly in, 899. 
law relating to frce libraries in, 902. 
statistics of libraries in, 9038, 907, 908, 910, 917, 
921, 926, 928, 931, 934, 941, 945, 946, 954, 960, 970, 
971, 972. 
statistics of cducational periodicals in, 974. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, admission 
requirements of, 639. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 714. 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers, mecting of, 425. i 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, statistics 
of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
system of instruction in, 791. 
Massachnsetts Normal Ait School, information 
concerning, 422. 
statistics of, 453. 


° 


Massachusetts Reformatory, system of discipline | 


in, 858. 
notes from catalogue of, 861. 
Massachusetts State Normal Association, meeting 
of, 425. 
Massachusetts State Normal School, Worcester, 
Mass., statistics of, 458. 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, meet- 
ing of, 425. 
Massillon, Ohio, common schoo! statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Mathematics, study of, in secondary schools, 495. 
study of, in French schools, 1007, 1009. 
value of stndy of, 1021, 
See also Algebra and Arithmetic. 
Matriculates, in medical colleges, statistics of, 
1024-1030, 
Matriculation, in schools of medicine, etc., sta- 
tistics of fees for, 760-769. 
Matthews Hall, statistics of, 740. 
Mauritius, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Maxson, H. M., city superintendent, Attlebor. 
ough, Mass., quoted, 230, 318. 
Maysville, Ky., notes from school report of, 254. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 355, 376. 
Meadvilie, Pa.,common school statistics of, 282, 
291, 302, 326, 346, 366, 388. 
teacheis’ institutes in, 442. 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological School, statistics of, 


ee colleges, admission requirements of, 
39. ; 
See also Land grant colleges. 
Mechanical engineering, statistics of students in 
schools of scicnce pursuing, 726. 
Mechanical shops, statistics of students of land 
grant colleges at work in, 709. 
Medford, Mass., notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
828, 358, 380. 
Medical College of Alabama, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 
Medical College of Georgia, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024, 


Sam 


INDEX. 


Medical College of Indiana, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 

Medical College of Ohio, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1026. 

Medical College of the State of South Carolina, 
oa of matriculates and graduates of, 

Medical College of Virginia, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 

Medical colleges, relation of, to medical profes- 
sion, 1023. 

Medical Department of the University of Nash. 
ville (Tenn.) ard Vanderbilt University, 
puuieucs of matriculates aud graduates of, 

026. 

Medical School of Maine at Bowdoin College, 
aun of matriculates and graduates of, 
1024. 

Medicine, statistics of, schools of, 735, 754-775. 

statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 
schools of, for colored race, 880, 881. 
department of, in University of Cordoba, 995. 
Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia, Pa., 
aba ects of matiiculates and graduates of, 
024. 
Melrose, Mass., notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 380. 

Memoranda relating to secondary schools, 630. 

Memphis, Tenn., examination of eyes of schoo] 
children in, 233. 

notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 360. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Conference Female Institute, 
statistics of, 652. 

Memphis (Tenn.) Hospital Medical College, sta. 
tistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1026. 

Mendota, Iil., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 

Menominee, Mich., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, $20, 340, 360, 380. 

Meriden, Conn., notes from school report of, 248. 

common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
Boe oOo ones 
opposition to manual training in, 785. 
Meridian, Miss., notes from school report of, 263. 
common school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 320, 
342, 362, 382. 
normal classes in, 428. 

Merrill, C. F., city superintendent, Cohoes, N. Y., 

322 


peaeu G.V. R., city superintendent, Elmira, N. 

Gees 

Mertz, Henry N., city superintendent, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, quoted, 232, 324, 

Metallurgy, provision for study of, at Polytechnic 
School of Washington University, 721. 
Meteorology, bureau of, in Argentine Republio, 

996 


Methuen, Mass., common school statistics of, 
2771, 287, 297, 318, 338, 355, 380. 

Metlakahtla, removal of Indians from, 34. 

Miami Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 

Michacl, M. J., city superintendent, Rome, N. Y., 
324 


potas J. H., city superintendent, Ashland, 
a., 326, 
Michigan, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 69, 72, 74,76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 87, 
88, 91. 
changes of school law in, 143. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 
144, 
notes from reports of cities of, 261. 
common school statistics of cities of, 278, 288, 
298, 205, 306, 807, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
extensive school libraries in cities of, 304. 
large high school enrolment in cities of, 304. 
training of teachers in, 426. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 477. ‘ 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 492. 


INDEX. 


Wichigan—Continned. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 526, 53s, 5832, 555, 582, 072, 5b, 
598, 620. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
statistics of colieges of liberal arts in, 664, 682, 
697, 698. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708,709, 716, 
718, 725, 726, 728. 
notes from catalogue of schoo! of science in, 
721. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
742. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, ‘of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 75, 756, 757, 758, 
762, 764, 766, 770, 772, 774. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
79 


statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 808. 
statistics of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
815. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 
834, 


statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 


832, 


one of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 

statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 

statistics of Indian education in, 868. 

Beoustive of education of the colored race in, 


summer educational assembly in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 911, 912 , 924, 928, 986, 
946, 969. 
statistics of educational periodicais in, 974. 
Michigan Agricultural College, admission require- 
: ments of, 639. 
eieouipan City, Ind., notes from school report of, 


common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 
314, 834, 354, 374. 
Michigan Female Seminary, statistics of, 648. 
Michigan Institution for the Education of the 
Deat and Dumb, notes from catalogue of, 
Michigan Siate Agricultural College, statistica of, 
709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 714. 
Michigan State Industrial Home for Girls, system 
of management of, $56. 
aa State Mining School, statistics of, 726, 
Michigan State Normal School, information con- 
cerning, 426. 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 


427, 
Michigan State Teachers’ Reading Circle, infor- 
mation concerning, 427. 
Middle Georgia Military aud Agricultural College, 
statistics of, 710, 716, 718, 
Middleborough, Mass., common school statistics 
of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 338, 358, 380. 
Middlebury (Vt. ) College, physical training at, 663. 
Lowes Conn., notes from school report of, 
8. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 512, 
932, 352, 372. 
Middletown, N. ¥.. common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384. 
Middletown, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
Zor 291, : 301, 324, 346, 306, 386. 
Miilford, Mass. ; notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 318, 
338, 358, 389. 
teachers’ reading circle in, 425. 
Military drill, beneficial eifects of, in Brookline, 
Mass. , 256, 
increased interest i in, in Lowell, Mass., 258. 
at California (Pa.) State Norma! School, 440. 
statistics of, in land grant colleges, 709. 
uc in Nebraska State Keform School, 


See also Physical training, 
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Military training, at University of Alabama, 669. 
scliools for, in Argentins Republic, 993. 
Millard, J. J., acting school visitor, Norwalk, 
Conn., 312. 
Millbury, Mass.,common school sfatistics of, 278, 
287, 298, 318, 388, 360, 380, 
a G. I, city superintendent, Boone, Iowa, 


Miller 4 ohn, city superintendent, Newburg, N. 
ee quoted, 228. 

Miller, 8. H., city superintendent, Michigan City, 
Ind., 314. 

Millersburg (Ky.) Female College, statistics of, 


bills Gellege and Seminary, statistics of, 646. 

Millville, N. J., common sehool statisties Ol, Pag 
289, 300, 322, 342, 362, 384. 

Milwaukee, Wis., study of German in, 210. 

method of promotion in, 241, 

evening schools in, 245. 

common school statistics of, 283, 298, 308, 330, 
350, 370, 390. 

training of teachers in, 450. 

Milwaukee (Wis. ) College, statistics of, 654. 

Milwaukee Manual Training Association, organi- 
gation and work of, "91. 

Minden (La.) Female College, statisties of, 648. 

Miner, A. D., city superintendent, North Adams, 
Mass., 318. 

Miner Normal School, Washington, D.C., infor- 

mation concerning, 414. 
statistics of, 458. 
Mining, study of, at Michigan State Mining 
chool, 721. 
statistics of students inschools of science pur- 
suing, 726. 
school of, in Argentine Republic, 993. 
Minneapolis, Minn., notes from school report of, 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 320, 
340, 360, 382. 
training class at, 427. 
manual. training in, 783, 784. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, statistics “of matriculates and 
graduates of, 1024. 

Minnesota, common schoo] statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 69, 72, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, "83, "84, 87, 
88, 92. 

changes in school law of, 145. 
notes from reports of cities of, 262. 
common school statistics of cities of, 278, 288, 
298, 305, 306, 307, 320, 340, 866, 382. 
sma!] number of pupils per teacher in, 304. 
training of teachers in, 427. 
statistics relating to teachers i in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of nermal schools in, 456, 458. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, ‘477. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
457, 492. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
aaa 504, 512-516, 527, 539, 555, 502, 572. 582, 598, 
20 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648. 
doe: of colleges of liberal artsin, 664, 682, 
69 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 709. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
pee of schools of theolvgy in, 736, 737, 
742, 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 
762, 766, 768, 770, 774. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
779. 
matisder of manual training school in, 794, 795. 
statistics of business collewos i in, 802, '808. 
ae of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
ern of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
re aptics of schools for the blind in, 844, 843, 


stati istioe of institutions forthe feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 
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Minnesota—Continned. 
statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of Indian education in, $68, 
statistics of education of the colored race in, 
£89, 
gunner educational assemblies in, £39. 
statistics of Hbrarias in, $12, 921, $38, $46, 960, 
952, 
statistics of educntional periodicals in, 974, 
Minnesota College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts (University of Minnesota), 
equipment of, 714. 
Minnesota Hospital College, statistics of matrica- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 
Ae ‘tate Leachers’ Association, mesting 
of, 427, 
Mission House, statistics of, 746. 
Mission schools for Indians, statistics of accor- 
modations in, 868. 
Missionary College of St. Augustine (Cal.), phy- 
sical training at, 663. 
Missionary Institute, statistics of, 746. 
Mississippi, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 
2, $4, 65,67, 68, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, S4, 86, 
Weil. 
decrease of enrolment in, 58. 
“ae from report of State superintendent, 
ve 
changes in school law of, 147. 
notes from reports of cities of, 263. 
common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 305, 305, 307, 320, 342, 362, 392. 
training of teachers in, 427. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 458, 489. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
ae 504, 512-516, 527, 539, 546, 549, 551, 598,620, 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 648, 650. 
ee of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 683, 
peeves of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 708, 716, 
718, 725, 726, 728. 
males from eatalogue.of school of science in, 
statistics of collerve attendance in, 732, 754. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 727, 742. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
ae degrevs conferred by colleges in, 
statistics of industrial schoois in, 735,797, 799. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 803. 
seg of schouls for the deaf in, 831, &32, 


statistics of schools for the blind in, 344, 846, 


statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, S78, 879, 880. 
statistics of libraries in, 917, 921, 926, $31, $26, 
954, 962. 
Mississippi College, physical training at, ‘653. 
Missouri, common school statistics of, 55, 57,60, 62, 
4 66, 7, 69, 73, 74,77, 78, 79, 82, ‘83, 84, 87, 88, 


extracts from report of State superintendent, 

notes from reports of cities of, 263. 

common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 305, 305, 307, 320, 342, 862, 383. 

training of teachers in,'428. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

‘statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460. 

statistics ef kindergartens in, 467, 477, 478, 480. 


statistics of kindergarten training schools in, . 


467. 492, 

statistics of secondary scl.ools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 527, 539, 546, 549, 555, 562, 563, 
572,582, 598, 600, 621, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 650. 

Se of coHeges of liberal arts in, 664, 683, 
698. 


in, 666. 
notes from report-of University of, 672. 


i 
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Missouri—Continued. 
statistics of schools of science in, 703, 716, 718, 
925, 726, 728. 
notes from catalogue of schccl of science in, 


statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 726, 727, 
742. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicme, of dentisiry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 737, 758, 762, 
764, 766, 770, 772, 774. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
973. 

statistics of manual training schaol m, 794, 
195. 


statistics of business ceteges in, 802, 808. 
statistics of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
815, 
statistics ef schools for the deaf in, ‘831, 832, 
834. 
Sastite of schools for the blind in, 844, $16, 
48, 
statistics of reform schools tn, 864, 866. 
statistics of oducation of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 880. 
sumimer educational assembly tin, 889. 
statistics of libraries in, 912, 921, 928, 986, 946, 
848, 862, $72. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Bissouri Agricultural and Mechanical College 
(Uuiversity of Missouri), statistics of, 710. 
equipmont of, 714, 
statement concerning, 730. 
Missouri Medical College, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 
Missouri School forthe Blind, extract from printed 
circular issued by, 819. 
notes from catalogue of, 843. 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, statis. 
tics of, 710, 716, 713. 
equipment of, 714. 
Missouri School of Science and Pedagogy, mfor- 
mation concerning, 429. 
Missouri State Normal School, Cape ‘Girardeau, 
Mo., statistics of, 460. 
Missouri State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., 
statistics of, 460. 
Liissouri State Teachers’ Association, meetings 
of, 429. 
Missouri Teachers’ Acatamy, meeting of, 480. 
Missouri Teachers’ Reading ‘Cirdle, mformation 
concerning, 450. 
Mitchell, I. N., city superintentent, Fond da hac, 
Wis., 328. 
Moberls, Mo., notes from achool report of, 263. 
common school statistics ef, 279, 289, 289, 820, 
318, 862, 362. 
Mobile, Ala., common school statisties of, 274, 284, 
Q94,.812, 882, 352, 872. 
Model schools, value of, 4C0. 
gtabictica of, 456-465. 
Modern Language Association, benefits of, 510. 
BModern Language Convention, proceedings -of, 
898. 
Mofern languages, adnriission requirements of 
colleges in, 635-638, 640. 
See also Languages and Foreign Langnages. 
Moline, Itl., notes from school report of, 251. 
eommon school.statistics of, 275, 283, 205, 314, 
334, 854, 374. 
industrial exhibit in, 786. : al 
Monitor system of instruction, unsuccessful in 
Jews’ Free School, London, 981. : 
Monlux, J. B., city superintendent, Hastings, 
Nebr., 322, ‘ 
Monroe, W.'S., city superintendent, Nanticoke, 
eal roe: 
Monroe, La., normal class at, 420. 
Monroe, Mich., notes from school report. of, 262. 
Monroe Female ‘College, statistics of, 646. 
Mont Clair, N. J., manual training in, 783, 784. 
instruction im sewing in, 78d. 


Montacue, Mass., notes from school report of, 
statistics of undergraduate work of eclleges 289. 


common school statistics of, 278, 287, 298, 218- 
338, 360, 380. 


INDEX, 


Montana, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 

62, 64, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 88, 84, 87, 
88, 92. 

extracts from report of Governor, 150. 

training of teachers in, 439. 

statistics relating to teachors in, 453. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498,.500, 
502, 506, 512-516. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
683, 699. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of college attendance in, 732. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802. 

statistics of Indian education in, 868. 

statistics of libraries in, 912, 922. 

Montfort, R. V. K. " gots superintendent, New- 
burg, N. ¥., 324. 
~Montgomery, Ala., Tites from school report of, 

246. 


common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
teachers’ meetings in, 408. 
Moody, Silas W., sup perintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Idaho, 93. 
extracts ma report of, 127. 
quoted, 2 
Moonlight, anbories, Governor of Wyoming, ex- 
tracts from report of, 172. 
pos Ke, aes superintendent, Conshohocken, 
a 
Moore, J cael city superintendent, Crookston, 
Minn., 320. 
Moore, H. ae ., city superintendent, Vicksburg, 
Miss., 320. 
me f A. P., city superintendent, Columbus, Ga., 


Mera ane, attention to, in common schools, 
? 
discussion relating to, 201. 
in elementary schools of London, England, 981. 
Smee Seminary for Young Ladies, “statistics 
of, 652. 
Moravian Theological Seminary, statistics of, 744. 
Morgan, Benj. S., State superintendent of free 
schools of West Virginia, 93. 
quoted, 194. 
Morgan, B. S., mentioned, 896. 
Morgan, B,J, mentioned, 894, 896. 
Moriarty, D. P, , city superintendent, Oconto, Wis., 
330. 


Mormons, trouble caused in schools of Idaho by, 
128. 


Morrill, Hon. Justin S., mentioned, 710. 

Morris; FE. G.., city superintendent, Easthampton, 
Mass., 318. 

Mortis, J. O:, chairman city school committee, 
Melrose, Mass., 318. 

Morrison, W. 8. city. superintendent, Greenville, 

Morristown, N. J., notes from school report of, 264. 

Morss, C. H., city superintendent, Portsmouth, N. 
H. , quoted, 240, 322, 

Moses, /E P., city superintendent, Raleigh, N. C., 
324 


Mt. Carroll (Ill.) Seminary, statistics of, 646. 

Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, statistics of, 648. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, common school statistics of, 
276, 286, 295; 316, 336, 356, 376, 

Mt. St. a V's Ecclesiastical Seminary, statistics 
of, 742, 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio; common schrol statistics of, 
281, 291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 

Mowry, Dx. W. A. , mentioned, 895. 

Muncie, Indiana, common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 8625 pie sien 

Municipal appropriations to schools for the blind, 
statistics of, 845, 846, $48. 

Murphy, R.J., city superintendent Grand Island, 
Nebr., 322. 

Murray, Robert, JY. - ella superintendent, Cum- 
berland, R. Hey 820: 

Muscatine, Towa, no recess plan in, 231. 

notes from school report of, 253. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 

336, 356, 376. 
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Museum, of the Bureau of Education, 12. 
formation of, in Argentine Republic, 997. 
Museum of Industrial ‘and Technical Education, 
provision for accommodation of, 791. 
Music, discussion relating to study of, 23 
— ee of study of, in Enfield, Conn., 


infroduction of study of, in Meriden, Conn., 


a cise of, in Portland, Me., 255. 
beneficial effects of study of, in Rockland, 


Rassg., 259. 
new method of teaching, in West Springfield, 
Mass., 261. 
instruction in, wanted in Weymouth, Mass., 
261. 
special instruction in, resumed in St. Paul, 
Minn., 263. 


introduction of study of, in Somersworth, N, 

stricken from course of study in Harrisburg, 
Pa., 268. 

introduction of, in Rutland, Vt., 271. 

study of, in schools for the blind, 788. 

taught in Alabama Academy for the Blind, 
841. 

in Perkins’ Institute for the Blind, 843, 

in Pennsylvania lustitution for the Blind, 848. 

See also Vocal Music and Singing. 


N. 


Nanticoke, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
291, 302, 325, 346, 366, 388. 
training of teachers in, 442. 
Napa. Colless (Cal), physical training at, 663. 
Nash, L. P. city superintendent, Hingham, Mass., 
318. 


Nashotah (Wis.) House, statistics of, 746. 
Nashua, N. H. -, common school statistics of, 279, 
289, 299, 322,342, 362, 382. 
Nashville, Tenn., ’ notes from school report: of, 270. 
training of teachers i in, 444, 
Nashville (Tenn;) College "for young ladies; sta- 
tistics of, 652. 
Nashville (‘Tenn.) Medical College, statisties of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Nashville Normal College course of study, 398. 
nasium at, 402. 
Nashville (Tenn.) Seminary for Young Ladies, 
_ statistics of, 652. 
Natchez, Miss., common school statisti¢s of, 279, 
289, 299, 320, 342, 362, 382, 
National Agricaltural School, in Argentine Re- 
public, 993. 
National aid to education, arguments for, 138. 
National colleges,in’ Argentine Republic, 992: 
National Council of Education, extracts from re- 
port of committee on pedagogies,: 196. 
report of committee on educational statistics, 
207. 
National ep aaa College, admission 6f women 
to, 82 
ge of teachers at, 820, 
notes from catalogue: of, 925. 
National Educational « "Association, proceedings of, 
26th annual meeting of, $94. 
National German American Teachers’ Seminary, 
Milwaukee, Wis., statistics of, 464. 
National Military College, Argentine Republic, 
information concerning, 993. 
National Naval School, Axgentine Republic, in- 
formation concerning, 993. 
National Observatory, Cordoba, Argentine Repub- 
lic, information relating to, 996. 
National oe of schools, in Argentine Repwb- 
lic, 991 
National University, Medical Department, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Natural gas, use of,as fuel in Beaver Falls, Pan 


in Lima, Ohio, 268. 
| Naugatuck, Conn. , common school statisties of, 274,. 
284, 294, 312, 339, 352, 372. 
Navajo Indians, insufficienéy of school atcommo- 
dations for, 868, 869. 
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Naval instruction, schools for,in Argentine Re- 
public, 993. 
Nazareth Academy, statistics of, 652. 
Nebraska, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 
ee oe 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 
notes from reports of cities of, 263. 
common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 305, 306, 307, 322, 342, 362, 382. 
training of teachers in, 430. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 480. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 527, 539, 555, 563, 600, 621. 
ete of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 683, 
9 


statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of college attendance in, 732. . 

statistics ef schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
742, 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
aug of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 757, 762, 764, 770, 
772. 

iatistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
780 


statistics of manual training school in, 794, 
795. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802, 808. 
increased accommodations for schools for the 
deaf in, 820. 
ae of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
34. 
eraueiics of schools for the blind in, 845, 846, 
8. 
guaulutien for feeble-minded, established in, 
0. 
statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855, 
statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of education of the colored race in, 
880. 


summer educational assembly in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 912, 922, 928, 948, 962. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
Nebraska Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, su- 
perintendent of, quoted, 821. 
notes from catalogue of. 826. 
Nebraska Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, 
notes from catalogue of, 852. 
Nebraska State Normal School, information con- 
cerning, 430. 
statistics of, 460. 
Nebraska State Reform School, industrial train- 
ing in, 789. 
change suggested in name of, 819. 
results of training in, 857, 
ads ee Teachers’ Association, meeting 
of, 431. 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Reading Circle, infor- 
mation concerning, 431. 
Necrology, 888-893. 
Needham, Mass., notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 278, 287, 298, 318, 
336, 360, 380. 
Neely, B., city superintendent, Rome, Ga., 314. 
Neely, E. B., city superintendent, St. Joseph, 
Mo., 322. 
Negaunee, Mich., common school statistics of, 
278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 
Neenah, Wis., notes from school report of, 272. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 330, 
350, 370, 392. 
Neighbours, F. F., city superintendent, Ereder- 
ick, Md., 318. ; 
Nelson, David M., superintendent Jasper County, 
Ind., schools, quoted, 181-186. 
Nelson, T. N., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Michigan, extracts from report 
of, 144. 
quoted, 209, 217, 219. 
Be uce as statistics of educational periodicals 
in, 978. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1604, 
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Nevada, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 68,70, 73, 75, 77, 78,79, 82, 83. 84, 87, 88, 92. 
oe from report of State superintendent, 
common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 322, 342, 362, 382. : 
training of teachers in, 431. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 480. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 515, 555, 563. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 650. 
Sete of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 683, 
sauetiee of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of libraries in, 922, 962. > 
New Albany, Ind., common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 376. 
New is d, Mass., system of promotion in, 
success of evening schools in, 245, 
common school statistics of, 278, 287, 298, 318, 
338, 360, 380. 
training of teachers in, 425. 
Newberne, N. C., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 386. 
New vom (N. C.) State Normal School, statistics 
of, 460. 
New phos Conn., notes from scheol report of, 
248, 


teachers’ mectings at, 412. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
33¥, 252, 372. 

New Brunswick, comparative statistics of ele- 
mentary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

New Brunswick, N.J., common school statistics 
of, 280, 289, $00, 322, 342, 362, 384. 

New Castle, Del., common school statistics of, 274 
284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 

New Castle, Pa., notes from school report of, 268. 

common school statistics of, 282, 291, 302, 326, 
346, 366, 388. 

New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, work of commission estab- 
lished by, 509. 

New England Industrial School for Deaf-Mutes, 
State aid to, 820. 

notes from catalogue of, 826. 

New Hampshire, common school statistics of, 54, 
57, 5Y, 62, 64, 6, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 
84, 86, 88, 91. 

extracts from report of State superintendent, 
151. 

notcs from reports of cities of, 263. 

common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 305, 306, 307, 322, 342, 362, 382. 

large high school enrolment in cities of, 304. 

first teachers’ institute in, 403. 

training of teachers in, 431. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institute in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 527, 528, 539, 546, 549, 572, 583, 
600, 621, 622, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 650. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 684, 
699. 

statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718, 
725, 726, 728. 

notes from catalogue of schools of science in, 
TA. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 762, 770. ; 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
78¢. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 808. 

pupils from, in American Asylum for the 
Deaf, 824. 

statistics of reform schools in, 866. 
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New Hampshire—Continued. 
summer educational assemblies in, 899. 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 913, 917, 922, 926, 
931, 936, 941-948, 954, 962, 970, 972. 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, statistics of, 710, 716, 718. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Femaie 
College, statistics of, 650. 
New Hampshire State Normal School, informa- 
tion concerning, 431. 
statistics of, 460. 
New Hampshire State Teachers’ Association, 
meeting of, 482. 
New Haveu, Conn., supplementary reading in, 236. 
notes from school report of, 248. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, siiee 
teachers’ meetings oe ae 
manual training in, 782, 784. 
New Jersey, common sn statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 91. 
changes i in school law of, 152. 
notes from reports of cities of, 264. 
common school statistics of cities of, 279, 289, 
299, 305, 306, 307, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
training of teachers in, 432, 
teachers’ associations in, 433. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 480. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 528, 539, 555, 563, 572, 583, 602, 
622, 629. : 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 650. 
giaiistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 684, 
699, 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718, 
725, 726, 728. 
notes from catalogue of schools of science in, 
72 
statistics of college attendance ia, 731, 734. 
pais uce of schools of theology in, 736, "737, 742, 
74 


statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
80. 


7 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 808. 

ee yates of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
816 


statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 
836. 


statistics of reform schools in, 866. 
statistics of education of the colored race in, 
880. 
summer educational assemblies in, 899. 
atatistics of libraries in, 903, 913, 917, 922, 926, 
928, 931, 936, 941, 948, 954, 962, 97 0, 972. 
statistics of educational periodicals i in, 974. 
New Jersey Council of Education, information 
concerning, 433. 
New Jersey School for Deaf-Mutes, notes from 
catalogue of, 826. 
New Jersey State Normal School, information 
concerning, 432. 
statistics of, 460. 
New Jersey State Reform School, results of train- 
ing in, 857. 
notes from catalogue of, 862. 
New poudon, Conn., notes from school report of, 
48 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
New Market (Va.) Polytechnic Institute, statis- 
tics of, 726, 728. 
New Mexico, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 69, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 
87, 88, 92, 153. 
extracts from educational report, 153. 
educational association in, 433. 
educational awakening in, 433. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 481. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, a 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 547, 549, 572, 583, 602, 622 
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New Mexico—Continued. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
iu, 666. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of business colleges in, 802. 
peste of schools for the deaf in, 831, 8932, 
836 


statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of libraries in, 922, 918. 
New Orleans, La., votes from school report of, 254. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 378. 
New Orleans Normal School, info: mation concern- 
Ing, 420. 
New South Wales, comparative statistics of ele- 
mentary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
New York, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 
ae 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 36, 
8, 91. 
extracts from report of State supeiintendent, 
155. : 
notes from reports of cities of, 264-257. 
common school statistics of cities of, 280, 289, 
300, 305, 306, 307, 322, 344, 364, 384. 
large enrolment i in cities of, 304, 
first teachers’ institute in, 403. 
training of teachers in, 433. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460. 
statistics of kindergartens in, ‘467, "481, 482, 
statistics of kindergaiten training schools i in, 
467, 493. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 528, 529, 540, 547, 549, 556, 537, 
563, 564, 574, 583, 584, 602, 60-4, 622, 623, 624, 629. 
statistics of colleges. for women in, 644, 650. 
statistics of colleges of liberal aits in, 664, 684, 
700, 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718, 
725, 726, 728. 
oie from catalogue of schools of science in, 


statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734, 
eyausue ef schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
4 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 759, 
762, 764, 766, 768, 770, 772, 774. 

Seti of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
780. 


statistics of manual training schools in, 794, 
795 


oe 

statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 797, 798, 
789, 800. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802, 808, 810. 

statistics of nurses’ tiaining schools in, 814, 
816 


ellalite of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 
36. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 
statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 
statistics of reform schools in, 866, 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
school accommodations for Indians in, 869. 
expenditure of, for Indian schools, 870. 
statistics of education of the colored race in, 
880. 
sumer educational assemblies in, 898, 900. 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 913, 914, 917, 922, 
926, 928, 930, 931, 937, 938, 941, 948, 950, 954, 962, 
964, 970, 972. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 974. 
New York City, discipline of schools in, 928, 
supplementary reading in, 237. 
evening schools in, 245. 
notes from school report of, 265 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
secondary instruction in, 518. 
manual training in, 783, 784, 


statistios of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 684, New York City Normal College, popularity of, 266. 


information relating to, 517. 
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New York (N. Y¥.) Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1026. 
New York House of Refuge, agricultural train- 
ing in, 789. 
classification of inmates of, 856. 
results of training in, 857. 
notes from catalogue of, 862. 
New York Institution for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, superintendent of, quoted, 
821. 
New York Medical College and Hospital for Wo- 
men, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
é ates of, 1024, 
New York State Asylum for Idiots, notes from 
catalogue of, 852. 
New York State Custodial Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Women, notes from catalogue of, 
852. 
New York State Institution for the Blind, study 
of piano tuning in, 785. 
address issued by, 819. 
notes from catalogue of, .843. 
Wew York State Reformatory, notes from cata- 
logue of, 862. 
New York system of printing for the blind, 838. 
New Hevea) statistics of educational periodicals 
in, 97 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Newark, N.J. 1 common school statistics of, 2 
289, 300, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
Newark, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
teachers’ meeting in, 489. 
Newark (N.J.) City “Home, notes from catalogne 
of, 862. 
Newark City Normal and Training School, infor- 
mation concerning, 4382. 
Newark (N.J.) Normal School, statistics of, 460. 
Newark (N.J.) Technical School, statistics of, 728, 
728. 


notes from catalogue of, 722. 
Newburg, N. Y., notes from school report of, 266. 
common school statistics of, 230, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
teachers’ meetings in, 426. 
manual training in, 782. 
Newburyport, Mass., notes from school report 
of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 278, 287, 298, 318, 
338, 360, 380. 
Newell, M. A, State superintendent of public 
instruction of Maryland, 93. 
extracts from report of, 141. 
mentioned, 895, 895. 
Newlin, J. W., city superintendent, Millville, N. 
J., 322 


Newport, Ky., notes from school report of, 254. 
common’ schoo! statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 


336, 356, 376. 
Newport, R. Le admission fee in evening schools 
of, 246 


notes from school report of, 269. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
848, 368, 388. 
training of teachers i in, 443. 
Newspaper. press, safeguards to, in Argentine Re- 
public, 997. 
Newton, Kans., common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Newton, ‘Mass., cemmon school statistics of. 278, 
287, 298, 318, 340, 360, 380, 
Newton Theological Institation, statistics of, 712. 
Niagara University, physical training at, 683 
“Medical Department of, statistics sof matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024, 
Niantic, Conn., simmer school at, 412. 
Nicaragua, compar ative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Night schools, law concerning, in Kentucky, 139. 
success of. in Washington, D.C., 249. 
in Oshkosh, Wis., 272. 
See aiso Zvening schools. 
Nightingale, A. F., “mentioned, 895. 
Niles, Mich., common school statistics of, 278, 288, 
: "298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 


No recess plan, advisability of, 231. 
satisfactory i in Canton, ‘Mass., 256. 
adoption of, in Haverhill, Mass., 258. 
adopted in ‘Waltham, Mass., 260. 
adoption of, in Sar atoga Springs, N. Y., 266. 
Norfolk, Va., common school statistics of, 283. 
293, 303, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
Normal and Agric ultural Institute, Hampton, Va., 
information, relating to, 447. 
Normal class, Chicago (il.) Free Kindergarten 
Association, statistics of, 491. 
Normal College of New York City, information 
conce ning, 434, 
Normal Department of Girls’ High School, San 
Francisco, Cal., statistics of, 458. 
Normal Depa utment of the High School, Daven- 
port, Lowa, statistics of, 458. 
Normal institutes, suggestions relating to, in New 
York, 434. 
Normal Kinder garten Training School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “statistics of, 493, 
Normal School, Richland Springs, Tex., statistics 
of, 464. 
Normal school diplomas, substitutes for teachers’ 
certificates in Missouri, 149. 
Normal schoois, increased appropriations for, in 
Minnesota, 146. 
law relating to, in West Virginia, 169. 
public, province and importance of, 396. 
new, establishment of, 397. 
necessity for, 397. 
course of study, 397. 
training schools in, 400. 
* physical training at, 401. 
manual training at, 401. 
dee eee of, in the various States, 407- 
ole 
couse of study, in Alabama, 407. 
new laws relating to, in California, 409. 
bill for, defeated, in Delaware, 413, 
no organic connection of public school system 
With, 433. 
important results of, in West Virginia, 449. 
steady advance of, in Wisconsin, 449. 
need of, in Wyoming, 451. 
aid trom Peabody iund to, 451. 
aumber of graduates of, employed in teach- 
ing, 452. 
statistics of employment as teachers of pu- 
pils of, 453. 
private, ‘didiculties in classification of, 455. 
remarks upon statistics of, 455. 
statistics of, 456-465. 
in Argentine Republic, information relating 
to, SO4. 
in foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 
Normal training, general recognition of impor- 
tance of, 396. 
class at Rochester, N. Y., 399 
results of,in Pennsylvania, 440. 
at Industrial Institute and College for Wo- 
men, 721. 
for the colored race, 877-879, 881. 
in Jews’ Free School, London, 981. 
See also Normal schools. 
Normal Training and Practice Class, Pertland, 
Me., statistics of, 458. 
Normal Training School, Paterson, N. J., 
tion concerning, 433, 
statistics of, 460. . 
Normal Training School for Kindergartners, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., statistics of, 493. 
Norris, J ohn O., mentioned, 897, 
Norristown, Pa., notes from school report of, 
268. 
common school statistics of, 282. 291, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
teachers’ institutes in, 442. 
North Adams, Mass., notes from school report of, 
209; 
common school statisties of, 278, 287, 298, 318, 
240, 360, 380. 
training school at, 424. 
North Brooiktield, Mass., notes from school report 
of, 2 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
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North Carolina, common school statistics of, 54, 
57, 59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78,79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 91. 

notes from reports of cities of, 227. 

common school statistics of cities of, 280, 290, 
806, 305, 307, 324, 344, 364, 386. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 456, 460. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 483. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 529, 540, 547, 549, 557, 564, 574, 
576, 584, 604, 606, 624, 625, 629. 

seas of colleges for women in, 644, 650, 
652. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 685, 
400. 

speistice of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
744, 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schooijs of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 762, 770, 774. 

spstios of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
780. 

statistics of business colleges in, 802. 

puabistios of schools for the deaf in, 880, 832, 

36 


statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 

statistics of Indian education in, 868. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879, 880. 

statistics of libraries in, 917, 923, 926, 930, 941, 
950, 954, 964. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, $74. 

North Carolina Institution forthe Deafand Dumb 

and the Biind, notes from catalogue of, 828, 


843. 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, annual meet- 
ing of, 487. 
North Georgia Agricultural College, statistics of, 
710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 712. 
Northampton, Mass., notes from school report of, 
258), 
common school statistics of, 278, 287, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
Northbridge, Mass., notes from school report of, 
259. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
North-eastern Mississippi Teachers’ Association, 
meeting of, 428. 
Northern Illinois High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, meeting of, 416. 
Northern Dlinois Normal School, Dixon, U1, sta- 
tistics of, 464. 
Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, meeting 
of, 416. 
Northern Indiana Normal School, Valparaiso, 
Ind., statistics of, 464, 
Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association, meeting 


of, 417. 

Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, 
notes from catalogue of, 827. 

North-western Kansas Teachers’ Association, 
meeting of, 419. 

North-western Medical College of St. Joseph, 
Mo., statistics of matriculates and grad- 
uates of, 1026. 

North-western Normal and Collegiate Institute, 
Wauseon, Ohio, statistics of, 464, 

North-western Ohio Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 

Digase mes ter University, notes from catalogue 
of, 672. 

physical training at, 663. 

Norwalk, Conn., common school statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 312, 382, 352, 372. 

Norwalk, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 246, 366, 386. 

teachers’ meetings in, 439. 

Norwegian and Danish Theological School, sta- 
tistics of, 740. 

Norwegian AugustanaSeminary, statistics of, 740. 
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N rege Luther College, physical training at, 
6 


| Norwich, Conn., notes from school report of, 24%. 


common school statistics of, 274, 264, 29%, 312, 
382, 352, 372. 
teachers’ meetings in, 412, 
Norwich University, notes Srom catalogue of, 723. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Nova Scotia, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Nurses’ training schools, statistics of, 814-817, 
memoranda relating to, 817. 


©. 


Oakland, Cal., common schocl statistics of, 274, 254, 
294, 312, 832, 352, 372. 
Oberlin College, physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogue of, 673. 
Obituary list of notable educators, 888-893. 
Objects of education, 187. 
Observatory practice, students in, in land-grant 
colleges, 709. 
Occupations of deaf-mutes, 788. 
O’Connor, Joseph, deputy city suporintendent, 
San Francisco, Cal., quoted, 230. 
Oconto, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 298, 
808, 330, 350, 370, 392. 
Officers of school boards, statistics of expendi- 
tures for salaries of, in cities, 372-393. 
of reform schools, statistics of, 863-867. 
Ogden, Utah, common school statistics of, 283, 292, 
803, 328, 348, 368, 390. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 280, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384. 
Cece oe School for Young Ladies, statistics 
_ of, 652. ; 
Ohio, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 62, 64, 
66, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 87, 88, $1. 
notes from reports of cities of, 267. 
common school statistics of cities of, 280, 290, 
301, 305, 306, 307, 324, 344, 364, 386. 
large number of sittings in cities of, 304. 
first teachers’ institute in, 408. 
training of teachers in, 438. 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 457, 460, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 483, 484. 
Statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 498. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 529, 530, 540, 541, 557, 564, 576, 
584, 585, 606, 625, 629. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 
ste of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 685, 
Oils 
eg of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 673. 
pane from catalogue of schuols of science in, 
statistics of college attendance in, 782, 734. 
statistics of schoolsof theology in, 736, 787, 744. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 762, 
764, 766, 768, 770, 772, 774. 
peatistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
0. 
statistics of manual training school in, 794, 795. 
statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 798, 800. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803, 810, 812. 
ae of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
836. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848 


statistics of institutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 

statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 

statisties of education of the colored race in, 
880 


summer educational assemblies in, 900. 

statistics of libraries in, $03, 914, 917, 923, 930, 
938, 950, 954, 964. 

statistics of educational periedicals in, 974, 976. 
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Ohio Industrial School, manual training in, 789. 
classification of inmates of, 856. 
system of management in, 857. 
Ohio Inatitation for the Education of the Deafand 
Dumb, notes from catalocue of, 828, : 
Ohio Institution for Feeble-Minded Youth, notes 
from catalogue of, 852. 
Chio State University, admission requirements of, 
633, 637. 
physical training at, 663. 
statistics of, 710. 
equipment of, 715, 
statement concerning, 720. 
Ohio Teachers’ Reading Cirele course of reading, 
0 


405. 
Oil City, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 291, 
802, 826, 348, 368, 388. 
Oldham,k. E.,city superintendent, Jefferson City, 
Mo. , 320, 
Olean, N. ¥., common school statistics of, 280, 290, 
300, 324, 844, 364, 484. 
Omaha, Nebr., notes from school report of, 263. 
conumon school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
manual training in, 783, 784. 
Omaha (Nebr.) Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Ontario, comparative statistics of elementary ed- 
ueation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Optical affections, extent of, among school chil- 
dren in Kansas City, Mo., 263. 
in Columbus, Ohio, 268. 
in Memphis, Tenn., 270. 
Oral department of the public schools for the 
instruction of deaf-mutes, La Crosse, Wis., 
statement concerning, 830. 
Oral method of instruction to deaf-mutes, 821, 823. 
in Whipple’s Home School for Deaf-Mutes, 
825 


Oral School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, notes 
from catalogue of, 828. 
Orange,N.J., evening schools, unsuccessful in, 245, 
notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 280, 289, 300, 322, 
342, 362, 384. 
Ordway, J. M., mentioned, 896. 
Oregon, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 88, 
92, 157. 
statement of educational progress in, 157. 
changes in school law of, 158. 
notes from reports of cities of, 268, 
common school statistics of cities of, 281, 291, 
301, 305, 306, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
training of teachers in, 439. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 
statistics of normal scheols in, 457, 460. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 485. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 493. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 530, 541, 576, 585, 606, 625. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 687, 
701, 702. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 716, 718. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 762, 772. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
780. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 
increased facilities of schools for the deaf in, 
820. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 


836. 
SEAS of schools for the blind in, 845, 846, 
848 


statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
summer educational assembly in, 900. 
statistics of libraries in, 923, 950, 964. 
Oregon Kindergarten Training School, Portland, 
Oregon, statistics of, 493. 
Oregon School for the Education of Deaf-Mutes, 
notes from catalogue of, 828, 


INDEX. 


Oregon State Agricultural College, statistics of, 
710, 716, 718. 
Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon, 
statistics of, 460. 
Organization,lack of uniformity in, in Texas, 165. 
Orientation of school-houses, remarks relating 
to, 204. 
Orr, Gustavus J., State school commissioner of 
Georgia, referred to, 68. 
quoted, 209, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, notes from school report of, 253, 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
professional reading among teachers of, 418. 
industrial exhibit in, 786. 
Oshkosh, Wis., system of examinations in, 243. 
success of evening school in, 246. 
notes from school report of, 272. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 330, 
350, 370, 392. 
Oswego, N. Y., teachers’ meetings in, 436. 
Oswego (Kans.) College for Young Ladies, statis. 
ties of, 646. 
Ottawa, Ill., comnion school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Ottawa, Kans., notes from school report of, 254. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Ottumwa, towa, notes from school report of, 253. 
common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Owego, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384. 
Ones lonely, Ky., notes from school report of, 


common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 
336, 356, 376. 
Out-buildings, instructions relating to, 206. 
Oxford (Ohio) Female College, statistics of, 652. 


P. 


Pacific Kindergarten Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., statistics of, 491. 

oes Methodist College, physical training at, 
663. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, statistics of, 740. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, statistics of, 650. 

Padelford, A. J., city superintendent, Calais, Me., 
316. 

Paducah, Ky., notes from school report of, 254. 

comimon school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 

336, 356, 376. 

Page, Hy S., city superintendent, Ironton, Ohio, 
3 


Palestine, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 283, 292, 303, 328, 
348, 368, 390. 
Palmer, Solomon, State superintendent of educa: 
tion of Alabama, 93. 
extracts from report of, 94. 
mentioned, 896. 
Pardee ScientificjDepartment of Lafayette Col- 
lege, notes from catalogue of, 723. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Paris, Ill., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. ; 
Parker, Francis W., mentioned, 895, 896. 
Parker, Frank W., superintendent Sierra County 
N. Mex., quoted, 153, 154. 
ae H.M., city superintendent, Elyria, Ohio, 
324 


Parkersburg (W. Va.) Seminary, statistics of, 654. 
Parochial schools, in Wyoming, 171. 
public schools injured by, in: New Britain, 
Conn., 248. 
pele schools injured by, in Rockville, Conn., 
48, 


public schools injured by,in Quincy, Ill., 251. 
reduce public school attendance in Fitchburg, 


Mass., 257. 

public schools injured by, in Gloucester, 
Mass. , 257. 

reduce public school attendance in Lee, Mass., 
258. 

in North Adams, Mass., 259. 

in Koene,N. H., 264. 


INDEX. 


Parochial schools—Continted. 
proposition from, in Woonsocket, R. I. ,270. 
reduce public school attendance in Racine, 
Wis. ,272. 
See also Private schools. 
Parr,S. S., mentioned, 896. 
Parsons, Ww. W., mentioned, 895. 
Parsons, Kans., common school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, B16, 336 ,356, 376. 
Parson’s College, physical training at, 663. 
person N.J., need of corporal punishment in, 
228. 
Pathology, instruction in, at Johns Hopkins Uni- | 
versity, 672. 


Patterson, B. F., city superintendent, Pottsville, 
ee 

Patterson, Uaioe city superintendent, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥., 322 


Patterson, a ames W., State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of New Hampshire, 93. 
extracts from report of, 151. 
Pawtucket, R. 1., notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 282, 302,326, 
348, 368, 388. 
training of teachers in, 443. 
Pay of teachers. See Teachers’ salaries. 
Peabody, Mass., notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 278,288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
Peabtdy fund, aid to Nashville Normal College 
from, 4 444. 
aid to Sam Houston Normal Institute from, 
445, 
aid from, to normal schools, 451. 
statistics of appropriations from, for teachers’ 
institutes, 454. 
aid to normal schools from, 455. 
Peabody normal scholarships, in Alabama, 407. 
in Arkansas, 409. 
in Georgia, 415, 
healthy educational sentiment created by, in 
North Carolina, 437. 
in South Carolina, 443, 
in Texas, 445, 
in Virginia, 447. 
in West Virginia, 449. 
See also Peabody fund. 
Peabody Normal School, New Orleans, La., sta- 
tistics of, 458. 
Pearsall, H. L., eee superintendent, Cameron 
County, P a., quoted, 202. 
Pease, A. F., city superintendent, Pawtucket, R. 
al: , quoted, 225, 326. .! 
Peck, Bd. J. , principal of city high school, Owego, 
, 324, 


Peebles, @ A., superintendent Marion County, 
Oregon, 326. 
Peet, Isaac L. , quoted, 823. 
Pekin, 10. common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Penmanship, good results of special instruction 
in, in Utica, N. Y., 267. 
Pennsylvania, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, Boe 84, 
86, 88, 91. 
changes i in school law of, 158. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 
158. 
reports of county superintendents on temper: 
ance instruction, 216. 
notes from reports of cities of, 268. 
common school statistics of cities of, 281, 291, 
301, 305, 306, 307, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
training of teachers in, 440-442, 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes, 454. 
statistics of normal schools iu, 457, 460, 462, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 485, 486, 
statistics of kinderga rten training schools in, 
467, 493. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 530, 531, 541, 557, 558, 564, 563, 
576, 585, 606, 608, 625, 626, 629. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 687, 
702, 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 656. 
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Pennsylvania—Continued. 
notes from catalogues of colleges of, 673. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, OSmalGs 
718, 725, 726, 728. 
notes from catalogue of schools of science in, 
statistics of college attendance i in, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
744, 746. 
statistics of schools of law i in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 754, 759, 
762, 764, 766, 768, 772, 774. 
peu of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
statistics of manual training school in, 794, 795. ” 
statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 798, "800. 
statistics of business colleges in, 8903, B12. 
sbatisitee cs nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
16, 
increased accommodations 
the deaf in, 820. 
Banus of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 
36. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 
statistics ofinstitutions for the feeble-minded 
in, 853, 855. 
statistics of reform schools in, 866. 
ss of education of the colored race in, 
0. 
summer educational assemblies in, $00, 
statistics of libraries in, 917, 922, 926, 930, 931, 
938, 941, 950, 952, 954, 966, 970, 972. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 
Pennsylvania College, physical training at, 663. 
Pennsylvania Institution’ for the Blind, superin- 
tendent of, quoted, 838. 

Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Blind, notes from catalogue of, 843. 
Pennsylvania Oral School for the Deaf, training of 

teachers at, 820. 
notes from catalogue of, 828. 
Se ae Reform School, notes from catalogue 
of, 863 
Pennsylvania pone College, admission require- 
ments of, 639 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 715. 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., statistics of, 460. 
Pennsy Ivania State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa., 
statistics of, 460. 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa., statistics of, 469. 
Pennsylvania State normal schools, courses of 
study, 397. 

Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, notes from catalogue of, 852. 
Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men, in- 

formation concerning, 839. 
See a teachers, recommendation relating 
0, 21 
Peoria, Ill., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Periodicals, edncational, for the deaf, 822. 
See also Educational periodicals. 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, kindergarten 
features in, 466. 
new buildings for, 838. 
notes from catalogue of, 842. 
Permanent endowments of secondary schools, 502- 
507, 560-566, 580-587, 614-628. 
of colleges fur women, statistics of, 644-655. 
Permanent funds, statistics of receipts from in- 
terest on, in cities, 352-371. 
po J., city superintendent, Key Wost, Fla., 


for schools for 


Perry, W. 8., city superintendent, en Arbor, 
Mich. 320. 
mentioned, 896. 
Peru, IL, notes from school reports of, 251. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 374. 
Pern, Ind., notes from school report of, 252. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 354, 376. 
Petersburg, Va., common school statistics of, 283, 
293, 803, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
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Petersburg (Va.) Benevolent Mechanics’ Associa- 
tien, use of library of, 941. 
Pettee, Rev. J. T., acting school visitor, Meriden, 


Pharmacy, schools of, statistics of, 754-775. 
colered students pursuing, 889. 
Philadelphia, Pa., system of examinations in, 242. 
success of night schools in, 245. 
potes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 282, 291, 302, 326, 
348, 362, 288. 
teachers’ meetings in, 4£2. 
Eindergartens in, 466. 
secondary instruction in, 518. 
instruction in sewing in, 785. 
Philadelphia (Pa ) House of Refuge, agricultural 
training in, 789. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Industrial Art School, changes 
in exercises of, 269. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Manual Training School, or- 
ganization of, 792. 
A (Pa.) Normal School for Girls, work 
of, 289. 
information relating to, 441. 
statistics of, 460. 
Philadelphia plan of prison discipline, 857. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Seminary, statistics of, 652. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Training Schoolfor Kindergart- 
ners, statistics of, 493. 
Philbrick, J. D., quoted, 518. 
Phillips, G. W., city superintendent, Scranton, 
Pa, 826: 
Phillips, J. H., city superintendent, Birmingham, 
Ala. Sle. 
Phillips Academy, province of, 587. 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., requirements for 
admission to, 1006. 
Phillipsburg, N.J., common scliool statistics of, 
280, 289, 300, 322, 342, 362, 384. 
Philosophy, statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 
Pheenixville, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
291, 302, 326, 848, 368, 388. 
Physical apparatus,in sceondary schools, statis- 
tics of, 584-543, 548-550, 560-567, 550-386, 614- 
628. 
See also Apparatus. 
Physical laboratories, statistics of work in, in 
land-grant colleges, 709. 
See also Laboratories, 
Physical training, attention to, in commen schools, 
97, 


remarks relating to, 227. 
provision for, in Meridian, Miss., 263. 
in Jamestown, N, Y., 265. 
attention to in Shenandcah, Pa., 269. 
at normal schools, 401. 
at Nashville Normal College, 444. 
in Wisconsin State normal schools, 450. 
statistics of provision for, in secondary schools, 
534-548, 548-550, 560-567, 580-556, 614-628. 
in secondary schools, 567. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 663. 
at Williams College, 673. 
provision for, at Buchtel College, 673. 
in IMiinois Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
826. 
in London, Eng., 981. 
good accomplished by, 1010. 
See also Gymnasiums. 
Physics, study of,in secondary schools, 485. 
Physiology, increased attention to, in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 246. 
Physiology and bygicne, instruction in, desired 
in Virginia, 163. 
See also Temperance instruction. 
Physio-Aledical Colicge of Indiana, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Prysio-Medical Institute, Chicago, Ill., statistics 
of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Physio-Medical schools. See Medicine, schools of. 
Pickard, J. L., mentioned, 894. 
Pickell, C. W., city superintendent, Ludington, 
Mich ., 320. 
Pickett, Jos. Desha, State superintendent of 
public instruction of Kentucky, 93. 
extracts from report of, 136. 
quoted, 877. 


~ 


+ Plattsburg, N. 


INDEX. ; 


Piqua, Ohic, common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
Pittsburg, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
; 291, 802, 326, 848, 368, 388. 
Pittsburg {(Pa.) Female College, statistics of, 
bow. 
Pittsfield, Mass., notes from school report of, 239. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 839. 


| Pittston, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 


292, 302, 826, 348, 368, 388. 
Place, r., city superintendent, Cortland, N. Y., 
3 is 


Plainfield, Conn., common school statistics of, 
974, 284, 204, 312, 332, 352, 372. 

Plainfield, N. J., common school statistics of, 280, 
289, 300, 822, 342, 362, 384. 

educational institutions at, 433. 

Pians of school-houses, instructions relating to, 
204, 205. 

Plastering, instructions relating to, 203. 

Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 200, 324, 344, 864, 384. 

Plymouth, Ind., notes from school report of, 252. 


_ Plymouth, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 


292, 302, 326, 848, 368, 388. 
district institutes in, 442. 
Plymouth (N. C.) State Colored Normal School, 
statistics of, 460. 
Point system of printing for the blind, 838. 
Political education, plan for the promotion of, 19. 
Poll-tax, amount of, collected in Alabama, 95, 97. 
Polytechnic School of Washington University, 
notes from catalogue of, 721. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Pontiac, Mich., notcs from school report of, 262. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
240, 360, 382. 
Pontotoc, Miss., normal institute at, 428. 
Population estimated by States, 54. 
average to a square mile, by States, 54. 
proportion of, enrolled, 59. 
rate of growth of, in the United States, 57. 
proportion of, in average attendance, 62. 
school expenditures per capita of, by States, 83. 
value of school property per capita of, by 
States, 85. 
statistics of, in cities, 312-831. 
proporvion of college students to, 730-734. 
total enrolment in foreign countries com- 
pared to, 998. 
average per square mile, in foreign countries, 
statistics of, 1000. 
total, of foreign countries, statistics of, 1000. 
ratio of cnrolment to, 1004. 
Population 6 to 14, excess of, in the South, 54. 
estimated by States, 54. 
caqmpared with total population, 54. 
proportion of, enrolled, 59. 
proportion of, in average attendance, 62. 
proportion of total enrolment in public and 
private schools to, by States, 69. : 
school revenue per capita of, by States, 78. 
school expenditures per capita of, by States, 
63. 
value of school property pcr capita of, by 
States, 86. 
increase in ten years of proportion of enrol- 
ment and expenditures to, 90. 
increase of, in ten years, by States, 91. 
ratio of enrolment to, in cities, 274-283, 205,309. 
asscssed value of property per capita of, in 
cities, 284-293, 306. 
how determined, 310. 
statistics of, in cities, 312-331. 
See also School population. 
Port Gibson (Miss.) Female College, statistics of, 
650. 
Port Huron, Mich., common school statistics of, 
978, 258, 298, 320, 340, 360, 382. 
Port Jervis, N. Y., common schoei statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384. 
Portage, Wis., common school statistics of, 282, 
293, 303, 330, 350, 370, 392. 
Portland, Conn., notes from school report of, 248. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 212, 
332, 352, 372. 


INDEX. 


Portland, Me., system of promotion in, 244. 
notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287, 297, 316, 
338, 358, 378. 
normal class in, 421. 
manual training wanted in, 782. 
Portland, Oregon, notes from school repers of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 326, 
346, 366, 386. 

Portsmouth, N. H.,common school statistics of, 

979, 289, 299, 322, 342, 362, 382. 
training of teachers in, 431. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
281, 291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 

Potter, A. W., city superintendent, Wilkesbarre, 
Pa,, 326. 

Pottsville, Pa.,common school statistics of, 282, 
292, 302, 326, 348, 368, 388. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., common school statistics of, 
280, 290, 300, 324, $44, 864, 384. 

Powell, Dr. F. M., mentioned, 850. 

Powell, W. B., superintendent of schools of Dis- 
irict of Columbia, 93. 

quoted, 123, 124, 176, 229, 312. 

Powell, W. B., city superintendent, Washington, 
D. C., mentioned, 896. 

Practical work in land-grant colleges, 710. 

Practice of medicine, relation of medical colleges 
to, 1023. 

Practice training schools, number of, in public 
normal schools, 400. 

Prairie View Normal Institute, information con- 
cerning, 445. 

statistics of, 462. 
ae A., city superintendent, Gloversville, N. 
22, 

Prentiss, N. A., city superintendent, Aurora, H1., 
314. 

Preparatory departments of colleges for women, 
statistics of, 644-655. 

of colleges, 602. 

of colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 

675-691. 

in schools of science, 706. 

of land-grant colleges, statistics of, 708, 716. 

of schools of science, statistics of, 725, 726. 
Presidents, names of, of colleges for women, 

44-655, 

of colleges of liberal arts, 675-691. 

of land-grant colleges, 716. 

of schools of science, 726. 

of schools of theology, 740-747. 

of law schools, 750. 

of schools of medicine, etc., 760-769. 

Preston, J. R., State superintendent of education 
of Mississippi, 93. 

extracts from report of, 146. 
quoted, 213, 214, 219. 

Primary teachers, discussion relating to salaries 
of, 223-225. 

Prince Edward Island, comparative statistics of 
elementary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

Principals of high schools, statistics of salaries of, 
in cities, 332-351, 

names of, of normal schools, 458-465. 

of kindergarten training schools, 491-493. 

of secondary schools, 518-533, 544-547, 551-559, 
568-579, 588-613, 629. 

of business colleges, 804-813. 

Principalships, advisability of employing women 
Thi, 2 

Printing, taught at Santa Clara College, 671. 

Printing for the blind, systems of, 888. 

Private Institution for the Education of Feeble- 
Minded Youth, Barre, Mass., notes from 
catalogue of, 851. 

Private schools, fragmentary 
tistics of, 68. 

growth of, 68, 

statistics of, by States, 69. 

percentage of increase or decrease of enrol- 
ment in, by States, &8 

effect of, upon attendance in Connecticut, 114. 

defective returns from, in Massachusetts, 143. 

in New Mexico, 154. 

public schools injured by, in Greenwich, 
Conn., 247. 


character of sta- 
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Private schools—Continued. 
pune schools injured by, in Norwich, Conn., 
2 


public schools injured by, in Duluth, Minn., 


262. 
reduce public school attendance in Nashville, 
Tenn., 270. 


abandonedin Brenham, Texas, 271. 
ratio of enrolment in cities, 284-293, 306, 309. 
patronized least insmall cities, 308. 
statistics of enrolment in, 332-351. 
for Indians, statistics of, 871-873. 
See also Parochial schools. 
Private normal schools, statistics of, 464. 
Private secondary schools, statistics of, 500-517, 
514-516, 551-628. 
value of, 587. 
a ae of collegesfor women, statistics 
of, 645. 
of universities, statistics of, 658-661. 
of colleges, 662. 
of colleges of liboral arts, statistics of, 664, 
692-705. 
income of land-grant colleges from, 707. 
of land-grant colleges, statistics of, 708,718. 
of schools of science, statistics of, 725, 728. 
of oe of theology, statistics of, 787, 740- 
v{ e 
of law schools, statistics of, 749, 752. 
of schools of medicine, etc., statistics of, 757- 
759, 770-775. 
statistics of incomes of libraries from, 932- 
940, 942-953, 055-969. 
See also School fund. 
Professional education, in Argentine Republic, 
994. 
increasing thoroughness of, 1005. 
Professional schools in Universities, statistics of, 
658-661. 
statistics of degrees conferred by, 777-781. 
for colored race, 879-881. 
Professors in colleges for women, statistics of, 
644-655. 
in schools of theology, statistics of, 735-737, 
740-747. 
See also Instructors. 
Professorships. See Endowed professorships. 
Promotions, discussion relating to, 240. 
system of, in Lyons, Iowa, 252. 
system of, in Richmond, Ind., 252. 
change insystem of, in Haverhill, Mass., 258. 
change in system of, in Dover, N. H., 263. 
requirements for, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 264. 
change in system of, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 267. 
change in system of, in Oshkosh, Wis., 272. 
irregularity in, not advisable, 1010. 
Property, assessed valne of, per capita of popula- 
' tion 6-14 years, in cities, 284-293, 306, 209. 
total taxable, in cities, statistics of, 372-393. 
of land-grant colleges, 707. 
owned by colored schools, 878-881. 
Preprietors of circulating libraries, names of, 
971-972. 

Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of 
Virginia, statistics of, 746. 

Prouty, I. J., secretary city board of education, 
Keene, N. H., 322. i 

Providence, BR. L., common school statisties of, 
282, 292, 302, 828, 348, 368, 388. 

Prussia, comparative statistics of elementary cd- 
ucation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

Public education, better sentimentin favor of, 188. 
progress of, in cities, 223. 

Public funds, kindergartens supported by, 467. 
statistics of secondary schools supported 

wholly by, 496, 512, 519-543. 
statistics of secondary schools supported 

partly by, 498, 513, 544-550. 

Public high schools, arguments for, by J. W. 
Holcombe, 1015. 

- arguments for, by Gcorge Stuart, 1017. 

Public Kindergarten Normal Class, Muskegon, 
Mich., statistics of, 492. 

Public Kindergarten Normal Class, St. Louis, Mo., 
statistics of, 492. 

Public Kindergarten Training Class, Des Moines, 
Iowa, statistics of, 492. 
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Pablic libraries, general interest in, in Rhode 
Island, 160. 
number and importance of, in Argentine Re- 
public, 997. 
See also Libraries and School libraries. 
Public moneys, statistics of libraries supported 
by, 903-916 
Public school libraries, law relating to, in Cali- 
fornia, 925. 
statistics of, 926-930. 
See also Libraries and School libraries. 
Public school system, ten years’ growth. of, 89. 
development of, in the South, 89. 
in Alabama, needs of, 95. 
progressive tendency of, in Arizona, 112. 
growth of, in Dakota, 118, 119. 
growth of, in Delaware, 120. 
advance of efficiency of, in Florida, 125, 
prosperous condition of, in Iowa, 129. 
report on, in Kansas, 131. 
progress of, in Kentucky, 136. 
condition of, in Maryland, 141. 
condition of, in Massachusetts, 148. 
defects of, in Michigan, 144. 
development of, in Mississippi, 146, 148. 
satisfactory condition of, in Montana, 150. 
growth of, in New Mexico, 153. 
eens ya general statement relating 
0, 158. 
general condition of, in Rhode Island, 161. 
progress and condition of, in South Carolina, 


general condition of, in Texas, 163. 

defects of, in Texas, 164. 

endowment of, in Texas, 165. 

development of, in Virginia, 166. 

progress of, in Washington Territory, 168. 
efficiency of, in Switzerland, 986. 

See alse City school systems. 

Public schools, progress of, in Maine, 140, 
increase in number of, in Pennsylvania, 158. 
number of, in Texas, 163. 
number of, in Virginia, 166. 
sentiment in respect to, in Virginia, 168. 
function of, discussion relating to, 196-200. 
subjects of instruction in, 197, 199. 
manual training in, 782. 

Public secondary schools, statistics of, 496-499, 512, 

5138, 519-550. 

Publications of the Bureau of Education, 13. 
list of, 1031. 
index to, 1035. 

Pueblo, Colo., common school statistics of, 274, 

284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
Pulte Medical College, statistics of matriculates 
aud graduates of, 1026. 
Punctuality of attencance,remarks relating to, 232. 
Pupils, average number to each teacher, 61, 273. 
average amount of schooling given to each, 
63. 

in kindergartens, statistics of, 467-490. 

in kindergarten training schools, 467, 491-493. 

of manual training schools, statistics of, 795. 

in industrial schools, statistics of, 796, 799, 800. 

in nurses’ training schools, statistics of, 814, 
817. 

in schools for the deaf, statistics of, $30, 831, 
833-837, 

in schools for the blind, statistics of, 844, 845, 
847-849. 

in schools for the feeble-minded, statistics of, 
853, 855. 

of reform schools, statistics of, 863-867. 

in foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 

Purdue University, admission to, 189. 
statistics of, 709, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 713. 

Putnam, R. W., city superintendent, Ypsilanti, 

Mich., 320. 
Putnam, Conn., common school statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 


@. 
Quay, J. W., city superintendent, Marysville, 
Kans., 316. 


Quebec, comparative statistics of elementary edu- 
cation in, 1000, 1002 1004. 
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Queensland, comparative statistics of elementary 
_ education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Quincy, Ill, notes from school report of, 251. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
_ 3834, 354, 374, 
Quincy (Ill.) College of Medicine, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 


BR. 


Raab, Henry, State superintendent of public in- 
Sa of Illinois, quoted, 196, 208, 209, 
Raab, Henry, city superintendent, Belleville, Ill., 


Racine, Wis., notes from school report of, 272. 

common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 330, 
350, 370, 392. 

Rafter, George C., Esq., mentioned, 830. 

Rahway, N. J., notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 280, 289, 300, 322, 

342, 362, 384. 
Raines, John, president city board of education, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 322. 
Raleigh, N. C., notes from school report of. 267. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
Randle, 8. A., city superintendent, 
gon, 326. 

Randolph, Mass., notes from school report of, 259. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 

Randolph-Macon College, physical training at, 663. 
Rauch, Dr. John H., secretary Illinois board of 
health, referred to, 1023. 
Raymond, Sarah E., city superintendent, Bloom- 

ington, Ill., 314. 
Reading, Pa., teachers’ training school in, 442. 
eet Sh method of teaching, in Auburm, N. 


Salem, Ore- 


for teachers, in Blackstone, Mass., 424. 
See also Supplementary reading. 

Reading circles, first organized, 405. 
value of, 404. 
in Alabama, 408. 
in Arkansas, 409 
in California, 410. 
in Connecticut, 411, 412. 
in Dakota, 413. 
in Illinois, 416. 
in Indiana, 417. 
in Iowa, 418. 
in Kansas, 419. 
in Kentucky, 419. 
in Maine, 421. 
in towns of Massachusetts, 424, 425. 
in Michigan, 427. 
in Minnesota. 427. 
in Missouri, 430. 
in St. Joseph, Mo., 429. 
in Nebraska, 431. 
in New Jersey, 433. 
in New York, 4387. 
in North Carolina, 438. 
in Ohio, 439. 
in Pennsylvania, 441. 
in Rhode Island, 443. 
in South Carolina, 444. 
in Tennessee, 445. 
in Texas, 446. 
in Vermont, 446. 
in Virginia, 448. 
in Washington, 449. 
in West Virginia, 449. 
in Wisconsin, 450. 

Receipts, methods of accounts of, 311. 
statistics of, of city school systems, 352-371. 
of colleges for women, 645. 
of universities, 658-061. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 664, 692-705. 
of land-grant colleges, 708, 718. 
of schools of science, 725, 728. 
of schools of medicine, et¢., 757-759, 770-775. 
of schools for the blind, 845, 846, 848. 
of Indian schools, 870. 

See also Incomes. 

Recess question, discussion of, 231, 

See also No-recess plan. 
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4 Wing, Minn., notes from school report of, 262. 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 320, 
340, 362, 382. 
Red Wing (Minn.) Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Seminary, statistics of, 742. 
Reed, G. H., principal of city schools, Waukesha, 
Wis., 330. 
Reference libraries, public, statistics of, 917-924. 
Reform School, Lansing, Mich., notes from cata- 
logue of, 861. ; 
Reform schools, industrial training In, 789. 
general remarks relating to, 856-858. 
notes from catalogue and reports of, 858-863. 
statistics of, 863--867. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 868. 
for the colored race, statistics of, 880, 831. 
Reformatories for men, remarks relating to, 857. 
Reformatory institutions, stigma attached to, 819. 
Reformatory school, need of, in New York city, 
266. 


Reformatory training, results of, 857. 
Regents of the University of the State of New 
York. supervisory work of, 508. 
Religious denominations, of secondary schools, 
551-559, 568-579, 588-613. 
of colleges for women, 645-655. 
of colleges of liberal arts, 675-691. 
of schools of theology, statistics of, 737, 740- 
747. 
See also Denominations, religious. : 
Religious freedom insured in Argentine Republic, 
998 


Religious societies, colleges supported by, in Ar- 
gentine Republic, 996. = 
Religious training. See Moral training. 
Remunerative work in land-grant colleges, 710. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, notes from cata~ 
logue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728. ; 
Repairs, permanent, statistics of expenditures for, 
in cities, 372-393. 
Repetition courses in medical colleges, facts relat- 
ing to, 1024-1030. ‘ 
Reports, new form of, in Moline, W1., 251. 
system of, in Illinois State Reform School, 859. 
Reports of Bureau of Education, annual, list of, 
103 


special, list of, 1034. 
index to, 1035. : 
Requirements for admission, report of commission 
of New England colleges on, 509. 
See also Admission requirements. 
Results of manual training, 784. 
Revenue, anomalies in the classification of, 53. 
discussion relating to, 202. 
See also School revenue. 
Reviews, undesirable frequency of, 1009. 
Reynolds, J. P., city superintendent, Bristol, R.L., 
326 


Rhode Island, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 91. 

extracts from report of State commissioner of 
public schools of, 159. 

notes from reports of cities of, 269. 

common school statistics of cities of, 282, 292, 
302, 305, 306, 307, 326, 348, 368, 388. 

first teachers’ institute in, 403. 

training of teachers in, 442. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of normal schools in, 457, 462. 

statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 493. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 488. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 531, 541, 542, 558, 565, 576, 585, 
608, 626. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 687, 
Higa 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 

ge of degrees conferred by colleges in, 

8 


statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 

statistics of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
816 

pupils from, in American Asylum for the 
Deaf, 824. 
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Rhode Island—Continued. 
statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830,832, 836. 
statistics of reform schools in, 866. 
ae ugce of education of the colored race in, 


statistics of libraries in. 903, 914, 917, 923, 931, 
938, 941, 952, 954, 966, 970, 972. 
Rhode Tey Institute of Instruction, character 
of, : 
Rhode Island Normal Training School for Kinder- 
gartners, Providence,.R. L., statistics of, 493, 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf, notes from cata- 
logue of, 829. 
Rhode Island State Normal School, Providence, 
_ KL, statistics of, 462. 
Rice, James H., State superintendent of education 
of South Carolina, 98. 
extracts from report of, 162. 
Richards, Z., mentioned, 896. 
Richardson, F. B., city superintendent, Woburn, 
__ Mass., quoted, 237, 320. 
eso J.G., city superintendent, Bath, Me., 


Richardson, William, city superintendent, Sedalia, 
Mo., 322. 
Richmond, Ind., notes from school report of, 252. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 356, 376. 
Richmond, Va., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 328, 
350, 370, 390. 
Richmond (Va.) College, physical training at, 663. 
Richmond (Ind.) Normal School, statistics of, 464. 
mre { Va.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 746. 
Rickoff, Dr. A. J., mentioned, 896. 
Rightsell, J. R., city superintendent, Little Rock, 
Ark., 312. 
Riley, a Hesce extracts from report of, 868, 869, 


Ripon College, physical training at, 663. 

Roanoke Female College, statistics of, 654. 

Robb, Be .A., city superintendent, Lock Haven, Pa., 
6 


Robbins, H. E., city superintendent, Lyons, Iowa, 


Robbins, W. D. L., principal of city schools, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., 322. 
ee LA W.., city superintendent, Staunton, 
Bl BYAeh. 
Robeson, H.J., city superintendent, Port Huron, 
Mich., 320. 
Robinson Female Seminary, statistics of, 650. 
Rochester, Ind., notea from school report of, 252. 
Rochester, N. H., notes from school report of, 264. 
common school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
Rochester, N. ¥Y., physical training in, 227. 
common schoo] statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
training of teachers in, 435. 
eenester N. Y.) Theological Seminary, statistics 
of, 744, 
Rock Island, Ill, common school statistics of, 
275, 285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Rockford, Ill., common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
eee (I1l.) Seminary, admission requirementg 
of, 641. 
statistics of, 646. 
Rockland, Me., common school statistics of, 277, 
287, 297, 316, 338, 358, 378. 
Boe Maas., notes from school report of, 
hy , 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
Rockville, Conn., notes from school report of, 248. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 814, 
332, 352, 372. 
Rockville, Ind., half-day sessions in, 229. 
notes from schooi report of, 252. 
Rockwell, Seymour, chairman city school com- 
mittee, Montague, Mass., 318. 
Rodgers, J. E., city superintendent, Palestine, 
Tex., 328. 
Rogers, C. P., city superintendent, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, 316, 
Rogers, W. M., chairman city schooi committee, 
Methuen, Mass., 318. 
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Rollins College, physical training at, 663. 
Rome, Ga., notes from school report: of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 514, 
334, 354, 374. 
normal classes in, 415. 
Rome, N. Y., notes from school report of, 256. 
common school statistics of, 280, 299, 300, 224, 
344, 364, 384. 
training of teachers in, 436. 
Root, Fredcrick W., mentioned, 896. 
Rose Polytechnic institute, Terre Haut ie, Ind., 
notes from catalozue of, 720, 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Ross, Hon. me G., Governor of New Mexico, 
quoted, 154. 
Ross, W. W., city superintendent, Fremont, Ohio, 
324 


Rounds, C. C., mentioned, 894. 
Rucker, W. EL. city superintendent, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., 314. 
Raundlett, eo ee , city superintendent, Concord, N. 
eco: 


Rural school districts, educational conditions in, 
in New York, 155. 
educational conditions in, in Rhode Island, 160. 
difficulties in, in Virginia, 166. 
See also Country schools. 
Rush Medical College, statistics of matriculates 
and graduates of, 1024, 
Russell, A. J., State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Florida, 93. 
extracts from report of, 125. 
Russell, B. B., city superintendent, Brockton, 
Mass., 318. 
Russell, Ue P, , city superintendent, San José, Cal, 


nee support of schools in Alaska by, 43. 
comparative statistics of elementary education 
in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Rutgers College, admission requirements of, 632, 
636. 
physical training at, 663. 
pee ee School, admission requirements 
of, 63 
statistics of, 710, 716, 718. 
Ruth, es city superintendent, Knoxville, 


Ten 
Ruthesford Oy. oy. ) College, physical, training at, 


Rutland Vt., school savings-bank in, ‘997, 
notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 283, 292, 303, 328, 
BoONSTO, OO0. 
teachers’ mectings in, 446. 
Ryon, eae city superintendent, Kingston, N. Y., 


8. 


Sabin, Henry, State supcrintendent of public in- 
‘struction of Towa, 93. 
mentioned, 895. 
Saco, Me. notes from school report of, 255. 
common school statistics of, 277, 287 
338, 358, 378. 
Sacramento, Cal., pain school statistics of, 274, 
284, 294, 312, 382, 352, 372. 
Saginaw, Mich., ee ‘school statistics of, 278, 
288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 382. 
St. Andrew’ s Divinity School, statistics of, 744. 
St. eouayenture s Collece, physical training at, 
3 


, 297, 316, 


statistics of, 744. 
St. Catherine’s Academy, statistics of, 648. 
St. Catherine’s Normal Institute, Baltimore, Md., 
statistics of, 464. 
St. Charles, Mo., notes from schoo! report of, 263. 
eG en school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
St. Clara Academy, Statistics of, 654, 
St. Cloud, Minn., notes from school report of, 262. 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 320, 
340, 362, 382. 
St. Helen's Hall. statistics of, 632. 
St. Ignatius Cullege, physical training at, 663. 
notes from cataloene of, 671. 
St. John, J. M., secretary city scG001 board, Des 
Moines (vest side), Iowa 316. 
St. John’s College, physical training at, 663. 
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St. John’s University (ecclesiastical course) sta. 
tistics of, 742. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., common school statistics of, 
283, 292,303, 328, 850, 370, 390. 


St. Joseph, Mo., notes from school report of, 263. 


common school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
teachers’ reading circle in, 429, 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Medical College, statistics of 
matriculates and graduates rot, 1026. 
St. Joseph’s Institute for the Improved Instruc- 
Hom of Deaf-Mutes, notes from catalogue of, 
oe 
St. Joseph’s Provinciel Seminary, statistics of, 
744. 
St. Louis, Mo., physical training in, 227. 
study of German in, 240. 
secondary instruction in, 518. 
study of drawing in, 785. 
Louis (Mo.-) College of Physicians and Sur 
gcous, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1026. 
. Louis (Mo. ) Law School, Washington Univer- 
sity, statistics of, 750, 752. 

. Louis (Mo.) Manual ‘Training School, origin and 
objects of, 791, 792. 

. Louis (Mo.) ‘Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates ¢ of, 1024. 

. Louis (Mo. ) Normal Sckool, information con. 
cerning, 429. 

statistics of, 460. 

. Louis Seminary, statistics of, 650. 

. Louis Socicty of Pedagogy, information con: 
cerning, 429. 

. Mary’ 5 College, physical trams at, 663. 

 Mary’s Hall, “statistics of, 6 

. Mary’s Industrial School an Bon of the City 

of Baltimore, Md., notes from catalogue of, 
869. 
. Mary’s School, statistics of, 646. 
. Mary’s Theological Scminary, statistics of, 
744, 
» Meinrad’s (Ind.) Ecclesiastical Seminary, sta. 
tistics of, 740. 
. Paul, Minn. ., Success of evening schools in, 
245, 
notes from school report of, 263. 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 320, 
340, 362, 382. 
mannal training in, 733. 
. Paul (Minn.) Medical College, st of ma- 
triculates and graduates “of, 102 
. Viateur’s Collegc, physical canis at, 663. 
. Vincent’s College and Theological | Seminary, 
statistics of, 742. 
[. Vincent’s Seminary, information relating to, 
738. 
alaries paid to pupils of nurses’ training schools, 
statistics of, 815-817 
aa of superintendents, comparative statis- 
tics of, in cities, 294-303, 307, 209. 
statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 
Salaries of primary teachers, discussion relating 
toadjustment of, 223-225. 
Salarics of superintendents and teachers, on per 
capita basis, by States, 88. 
proportion of oxpeaditure for, to total ex- 
penditure, by States, 84. 
percentage of increase or decrease of, 88. 
Sce also Teachers’ salaries and Salaries of 
superintendents. 
Salaries of teachers, statistics of, in cities, 382-351. 
comparative statistics of, in citics, 294-303, 307, 
309. 
statistics of cxpenditure for, in cities, 37 
See also Teachers’ salarics. 
Salem, Mass., evening schools unsuccessful in, 
) 


St. 


a 
ee 


2-393. 


notes from school report of, 269. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 369, 380. 
industrial exhibit in, 786. 
Salem, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 291, , 
301, 304, 3-46, 366, 336. 
training of teachers in, 439. 
Salem, Oregon, notes from school report of, 268. 
common schoo! statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 326, 
346, 366, 386. 
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Salina, Kans., common school statistics of, 276, 2sv, 
296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Salisbury, Conn., ‘teachers’ meetings in, 412. 
Salisbury, Mass., notes from school report of, 260. 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, information con- 
cerning, 445. 
statistics of, 462. 
San Carlos, Ariz. new Indian school in, 870. 
San Francisco, Cal, supplementary reading mat- 
ter wanted i in, 236. 
written examinations abolished i Th, 2E GL, 
notes from school report of, 247. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
392, 052, 300. 
San. eo Girls’ High School, normal class in, 
410, 
San Francisco (Cal.) Theological Seminary, sta- 
tistics of, 740. 
San José, Cal., method of promotion in, 244. 
notes from school report of, 247. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 


Sioa Oley Olden 
Sandford, E. 'T., city superintendent, St. Jobns- 
bury, Vt., "328, 


Sandusky, Ohie, common schooi statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
teachers’ "mectings i in, 439. 
Sanitary survey of school houses in New Hamp- 
shire, 152. 
Bute Clava College, notes from catalogue of, 
Santa Resa (Cai.) Ladies’ College, statistics of, 
46 
perauoes Springs, N. Y., notcs from school report 
of, 266 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 384. 
teachers’ training class in, 436. 
Sarmiento, Dr. Domingo bine educational work of, 
in Argentine Republic, 991. 
Saturday Normal School, Charleston, S. C., men- 
tioned, 443. 
statistics of, A462 Be 
Sauuderson, hk. G., city superintendent, Burling- 
ton, Towa, 3i6. 
Savannah, Ga., notes from school report of, 250. 
common school statistics of, 275, 285, 295, 314, 
334, 854, 574. 
normal class j in, 415. 
Savings banks, importance and plan of, 225-2 
Sawin, J. M. , mentioned, 897. 
Saxe- Weimar, comparative statistics of element- 
ary education i in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
saxon system of employment for the blind, 838. 
Saxony, comparative statistics of elementary ed- 
ucation in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Sayles, I. B., chairman city school committee, 
Millbury, Mass., 318. 
Sayre Female Tustitute, statistics of, 648. 
Schellentrager, ©. A., president, Cleveland, Ohio, 
school board, quoted, 228. 
See we D., city superintendent, Niles, Mich., 


Posh Normal and Industrial School, statistics 
of, 464. 
Scholarships, in Vermont normal schools, 446, 
in colleges for women, statistics of. 645, 
in universities, statistics of, 658-661. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664, 692- 
“ 705. 
in University of Pennsylvania, 668. 
in land-grant colleges, statistics of, 708, 716. 
in schools of science, statistics of, 725, 726. 
life, in business colleges, statistics of cost of, 
B04-814. 
in French agricultural schools, 984. 


in school of mining engineers in Argentine | 


Lepublic, 993. 
in Argentine normal schools, 994. 
expenditures for, in Argentine Republic, 996. 
Scholastic year, length of, in normal schools, 458- 

463. 

of jand-grant colleges, 716. 

of business colleges, statistics of length of, 
804-813. 

of nurses’ training schools, etatistics of length 
of, 815-817. 

See also Duration of schools and School year, 
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Scholasticate of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer, Mount St. Clement, sta- 
tistics of, 742. 

School, various applieati ons of word, 929. 

School accommodations, tests of sutliciency of, 65. 

statistics of, by States, 65. 

in Connecticut, 115. 

in Delaware, 121. 

poor condition of, in the District of Columbia, 
1235 

satisfactory condition of, in Florida, 126. 

in New Hampshire, 152. 

in Rhode Island, 161. 

advantage of comfort iD), Bae. 

in London, England, 980. 

See also School-houses and Buildings and Ac: 
commodations, 

School age, for free attendance, 56, 57. 

for compuisory attendance, 56, 57. 
for distribution of funds, 56, 57. 
minimum in Minnesota, 146. 
statistics of, in cities, 312-331. 

in foreign countries, 999, 1002. 

School buildings. See Buildings and School- 
houses. 

School census, increase of school population in 
Alabama shown by, 95 

of Alaska, 109. 

in Connecticut, 114. 

desired in the District of Columbia, 124. 

Jaw relating to, in Missouri, 149. 

law relating to omissions from, in Texas, 163, 

law relating to, in Wisconsin, 170. 

need of, 176. 

importance of, 272 

of colored race, 876. 

lack of, in Argentine Republic, $92. 
School census age, 57, 
School committees, in Alaska, 100. 

relation of, to superintendent, vias 

School directors, term of, in Colorado, 113, 

School district bonds, law relating to, in New 
Jersey, 153. 

School districts, in Alaska, 99. 

law relating to, in Mississippi, 148. 
law relating to, in Missouri, 149. 
law relating t0 consolidation of, in New Jer- 
sey, 152. : 
number of, in Oregon, 157. 
increase in number of, in Pennsylvania, 158. 
formation of, in Virginia, 166. 
loans to, in Wisconsin, 170. 
See also District Sy stem. 
School entertainments, in Portland, Conn., 248. 
in Atchison, Kans., 253. 
in North Brookfield, Mass., 259. 
success of, in Minneapolis, "Minn. 5 OL 
See also Industrial exhibits. 
School expenditures. See Expenditures. 
School fair, success of, in South Bend, Ind., 252. 
in Sedalia, Mo., 263 
See also Taaeieal exhibits. 


School tor Girls (Bishop Whitaker's), statistics of, 


650. 

School fund, of Arizona, how augmented, 112. 
change in law concerning, in Georgia, 126, 
former waste of, in Mississippi, 147. 
apportionment ef, in Oregon, 157. 

See also Productive fand. 
Soe, pans permanent, statistics of, by States, 


Ase eae of, in Colorade, 113. 

permanent, condition of, in Connecticut, 116. 
local, in Connecticut, 116. 

insufficiency of, in Idaho, 129, 

suggestions for augmenting, in Kentucky, 


investment of, in Minnesota, 145. 

apportionment of, in Missouri, 149. 

how derived, in Montana, 150. 

increase of, in Pennsylvania, 158. 

careless management of, in Texas, 164. 

insutliciency of, in Washington Territory, 169. 

forfeiture of, in Wisconsin, 170. 

inadequacy of, in San Francisco, Cal., 247. 
School lands, in Alabama, 97, 

in Arizona, 112. 

in Colorado, 114. 
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School lands—Continued. 
in Dakota, 120. 
in Montana, 150. 
‘in New Mexico, 154. 
in Washington Territory, 169. 
in Wyoming, 172. 

School law, changes iu, in California, 118. 
changes in, in Colorado, 118. 
changes in, in Connecticut, 117. 
changes in, in Delaware, 121. 
changes of, in Georgia, 126. 
changes of, in Kentucky, 139. 
recommendations for changes of, in Maryland, 

142, 
changes of, in Michigan, 143. 
changes of, in Minnesota, 145. 
changes of, in Mississippi, 147. 
changes of, in New Jersey, 152. 
changes of, in Oregon, 1538. 
changes of, in Pennsylvania, 158. 
changes recommended in, in South Carolina, 
162 


changes of, in Texas, 163. 
changes of, in Vermont, 165. 
changes of, in Virginia, 168. 
changes of, n West Virginia, 169. 
changes of, in Wisconsin, 170. 
relating to normal schools in California, 409. 
amendment of, in Colorado, 410. 
new, regarding teachers’ institutes in Illinois, 
416. 
changes suggested, in Mississippi, 428. 
changes suggested, in Montana, 430. 
new, in Nevada, 431. | 
suggested changes in, in New York, 433. 
School libraries, development of, 66. 
statistics of, by States, 67. 
immoral books excluded in Colorado, 113. 
special tax for, in Colorado, 113. 
in Connecticut, 116. 
in Delaware, 121. 
in Michigan, 144. 
legal provision for, in Minnesota, 146. 
law relating to, in Wisconsin, 170. 
discussion relating to, 196. 
establisbed in San José, Cal., 247. 
establishment of, in Athens, Ga., 249. 
in South Bend, Ind., 252. 
in Washington, Ind., 252. 
encouraged in Topeka, Kans., 254. 
establishment of, in Newburyport, Masza., 259. 
establishment of, in Somerville, Mass., 260. 
additions to, in Marshall, Mich., 262. 
establishment of, in Mankato, Minn., 262. 
established in Moberly, Mo., 263. 
increase in size of, in Syracuse, N. Y., 266. 
in Chillicothe, Ohio, 267. 
growth of, in Columbus, Ohio, 268. 
established in Berlin, Wis., 271. 
establishment of, in Janesville, Wis., 272. 
established in Oshkosh, Wis., 272. 
ratio of volumes in, to attendance, in cities, 
284-293, 306. 
statistics of value of, in cities, 352-371. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372- 
393. 
in France, $99. 
See also Libraries and Public Libraries. 
School life, average length of, in cities, 308. 
School month, law relating to, in West Virginia, 


169. 
School of Law and Equity, Washington and Lee 
University, statistics of, 750, 752. 
School of Law of South Carolina College, statis. 
tics of, 750, 752. : 
School of Law of University of Maryland, statis- 
ties of, 750, 752. 
School of Mines of Columbia College, notes from 
catalogue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
School of Technology (Emory College), notes 
from catalogue of, 671. 
School ne oceey (Adrian College), statistics 
of, 742. 
School of Theoiogy of De Pauw University, sta- 
tistics of, 740. 
School officers in Idaho, 127. 
See also Supervision. 
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School population, errors arising from statistics 
of, 52, 55. 
rates of increase of, 57. ‘0, 
percentage of increase or decrease of, by 
States, 88. 


increase of, in Kentucky, 137. 
increase of, in Dakota, 118. 
change in, in Norristown, Pa., 268. 
statistics of, in cities, 312-331. 
colored, statistics of, 874. 
colored, ratio of, to total population, 875. 
remarks relating to, 876. 
of London, England, 980. 
of foreign countries, statistics of, 1002. 
See also Population, 6-14. 
School programmes, paper on, by C. W. Eliot, 
1005-1014. 
School property, increase in value of, 85. 
value of, statistics by States, 86. 
perceniaee of increase or decrcase in value of, 
88. 


increase in value of, in four years in Dakota, 
statistics of, in Oregon, 157. é 
comparative statistics of, in citics, 294-303, 
307, 309. 
statistics of, in cities, 352-371. 
possession of, a condition of regents’ inspec- 
tion, in New York, 508. 
School reports, of Alaska, $9. 
in Colorado, 113. 
in Delaware, 122. 
law requiring, in Kentucky, 140. 
change in law relating to, in Michigan, 144. 
law relating to, in Vermont, i65. 
See also Reports. 
School revenues, sentiment in favor of State aid,75. 
value of statistics concerning, 75. 
statistics of, by States, 76, 78, 79. 
increase of, in Kentucky, 187. 
See also Revenue. 
School savings-banks, importance and plan of, 
225-227, 
School term, remedy for inequality of, 202. 
statistics of length of, in cities, 332-351. 
Sce also Duration of schools. 
School trustee electoral boards, law relating to, 
in Virginia, 168, 
School work, effect upon the cye-sight of, 233-236. 
School year, date of beginning of, by States, 54. 
in Colorado, 113. 
See also Duration of Schools and Scholastic 
year. 
School- houses, average size of, by States, 65. 
nwuber of, by States, 65. 
in Idaho, 127. 
sanitary survcy of, in New Hampshire, 152. 
lans tor, in New York, 156. 
aw relating to tax for, in Vermont, 165. 
statistics of, in Wyoming, 171. 
ventilation of, 195. 
instructions concerning erection of, 204. 
remarks relating to, 206, 207. 
iNness caused by bad condition of, in Port- 
land, Me., 255. 
expenditures for erection of, in Argentine Re- 
public, 996. 
See also School accommodations and Build- 


ings. 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Boston, Mass., meetings of, 
425. 
Schoolmasters’ Round Tabte, in Iowa, 418. 
Schools, unnecessarily large number of, in Missis- 
sippi, 147. 
duration of. See Duration of schools. 
Schools for Indians. See Indians. 
Schools for secondary instruction, remarks relat- 
ing to, 494. 
statistics of, 496-507, 512-629. 
Schools for the blind, industrial training in, 788, 
remarks relating to statistics of, 847. 
of the colored race, statistics of, 880, 881. 
See also Biind, education of, 
Schools for the deaf, industrial training in, 787, 
changes in management of, 820. 
increase in number of, 833. 
of the colored race, statistics of, 880, 881. 
See also Deaf-mutes. 


INDEX. Lio 


Schools for the feeble-minded, industriai training | Seneca Falls, N. Y., notes from school report of, 


in, 789. 266. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 854. comnimon school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
of the colored race, statistics of, 880, 881. 344, 364, 364. 
See aiso Feeble- minded, education of. Service pensions for teachers, recommendation 
Schools of law. See Law. relating to, 212. 
Schools of medicine, relation of, to medical pr | Sewing, instruction in,in New Haven, Conn., 24£8. 
fession, 1023. ingtruction in, in Canton, Mass., 256. 
statistics of matriculates and graduates of, instruction in, in Waltham, Mass., 260. 
1024-1030. instruction in, in Watertown, Mass., 260. 
See also Medicine. thorough instruction in, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Schools of pharmacy. See Pharmacy. 269. 
Schools of science, statistics of, 658. instruction in, in Philadelphia (Pa.) Normal 
remarks relating to, 706. School for Girls, 441. 
information relating to, 720-723. taught at Hampton (Va.) Institute, 448. 
remarks relating to statistics of, 723. instruction in, in public schools, 784. 
statistics of, 725-729. ‘ taught in London, England, elementary 
proportion of students attending, to popula- schools, 981. 
lation, 730-734. See also Industrial training. 
statistics of degrees conferred by, 776-781. Seymour, Ired., city superintendent, Watertown, 
for colored race, statistics of, $79. INE DYS, 324, 
See also Land-grant colleges. Seymour, {nd., common school statistics of, 275, 
Schools of theology. See Theology. 285, 296, 314, 334, 356, 376. 
Schmidt, C. C., city superintendent, St. Cloud, | Shaeffer, Dr. N. C., mentioned, 895. 
Schurr, John, city superintendent, Hutchinson, | Shawan, J. A., city superintendent, Mount Ver- 
Kans. ; 316. non, Ohio, 324. 
Science, admission requirements of colleges in, | Sheboygan, Wis., common school statistics of, 
635-639. 523, 293, 308, 330, 350, 370, 392, 


study of, at St. Tgnatius college, 671. 
study of, in special schools, 720-723. 
statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 
study of, in high schools, 1021, 1022, 52. 
schools of. See Schools of Science and Land- Sheldon, William E., mentioned, 894. 
grant colleges. shelley. Weel city superintendent, York, Pa., 
Science Hill School, statistics of, 648. 
Scientific course in college, statistics of students | Shenandoah, Pa., notes from school report of, 269. 
preparing for, 496-507, 512-517, 551-559, 568- common schoo! statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 


Shedield Scientific School (Yale University), sta- 
tistics of, 710, 716, 718. 


Minn., 320. Sharon, Pa., teachers’ meetings in, 442. 
| Shelbyville (Tenn.) Female College, statistics of, 
} 


579, 588-613. 348, 368, 388. 
students in, in colleges for colored race, 878, teachers’ meetings in, 442. 

SHO). Shepherd College, State Normal School, Shep- 
Scientific Department, University of the City of herdstown, W. Va., statistics of, 46. 

New York, statistics of, 726, 728. Sherman, Texas, notes from school report of, 271. 
Scientific societies in Ar gentine Republic, 997. common school statistics of, 2838, 292, 3038, 328, 
Scotland, statisties of educational periodicals in, | 348, 368, 390. 

976. Shiel, Robert, supervising principal of city 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- schools, Pittston, Pa., 326. 

tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. Shiells, Robert, city superintendent, Neenah, 
Scott, Adrian, ciby superintendent, Blackstone, Wis., 330 

'M ass., 318. Shop practice, in land-grant colleges, 710. 

Scott, M. W., city superintendent, Binghamton, | Shops, of land-grant colleges, 711-715. 

NOs of Rose Polytechnic Institute, 721. 
Scott, i aw city superintendent, Oskaloosa, Towa, increased capacity of, at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institution, 721. 

Scott, WW. I., mentioned, 897. | Shorter College, statistics of, 646. 

Scranton, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, | Shull, S. E., city superintendent, South Easten, 

292’ 302, 326, 348, 368, 388. iin, VAC, 

training of teachers in, 442. Sibley College (Cornell University}, extension to, 

Scudder, C. O., city superintendent, Pekin, Tll., | 669. 

314. | Simpson, Oo: city superintendent, Mansfield, 
Seabury Divinity School, statistics of, 742. Ohies 
Seating capacity, sufficiency ot, how determined, | Simpson, pine Jr., city superintendent, Hor- 

65. nellsville, We 322. 

See also School accominodations. Sims, W. iL, city superintendent, Goshen, Ind., 

Seaver, E. P., city superintendent, Boston, Mass., 314. 

318. Sing Sing, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
Sears, Barnas, mentioned, 445. 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 384.. 

Secondary schools, temarks relating to, 494. Singing, study of, in common schools, 197. 
statistics of, 496-507, 512-629. Singing, special attention to, in Vermont normal 
time necessary for studies of, 511. schools, 446. 
memoranda relating to, 630. See also Music and Vocal music. 
statistics of students in business courses of, | Sioux City, Iowa, common schoolstatistics of, 276, 

802, 803. 286, 296, 316, 386, 356, 376. 

for the colored race, 877-879, 881. ' Sites of school- houses, instructions concerning,204. 
condition of, in United States, 1008. statistics of valne of, in cities, 352-371. 
See also High schools. statistics of expenditure for, in citics, 372-393. 

Sedalia, Mo. , notes from school report of, 263. Sitka, Alaska, school district of, 99. 
commen school statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, schools at, 100, 106, 107, 108. 

$42, 362, 382. Sitka (Alaska) Industrial Training School, de- 
Selma, Ala. ,common school statistics of, 274, 284, scription ot, 108. 

294, 312, BBR, See, ND Sittings for study, number of, by States, 65. 
Seminaries, statistics of, 500-507, 551-628. necessary number of, 273. 

Seminary for the Training of Kindergartners, | comparative statistics of, in cities, 274-283, 305. 

New Yerk, N. Y., statistics of, 493. { statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 

Seminary of Our Lady of Angels, statistics of, 744. See also School accommodations. 


Seminary of St. Francis of Sales, statistics of, 746. | Size of school-houses, instructions relating to, 


Seminole Nation, school system of, 873. ; 
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Blase. F., city superintendent, Atlanta, Ga., 


Slaughter, John, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Wyoming, 93. 
Slocum, A. * city superintendent, Corning, N. 
22 


Smart, io i, ‘State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Indiana, quoted, 188. 

Smith, A. H., chairman city school comniittee, 
West Springfield, Mass, 320. 

Smith, ve J., city superintendent, Springfield, Il., 


Smith, Edward, superintendent city schools, Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥. , quoted, 195. 
Smith, Eiiard, ‘city superintendent, Syracuse, 


lea FM. ik superintendent, Jackson, Tenn., 
328, 


Smith, Frank M., State superintendcnt of public 
schools of ‘Tennessee, 93. 
aa ue W., city superintendent, Bay City, Mich., 


Smith, D. ay , secretary of faculty, Alabama Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, extracts 
from letter of, 711, 

Smith} T. A., city superintendent, Beloit, Wis.., 

328. 


Smith “Calshe, admission requirements of, 640. 
statistics of, 645. 
SOT, ie ue city superintendent, Auburn, N. Y., 
deagt, Ww. S., 
WN. Y., 324. 
Societies, for the premotion of manual training, 790. 
statistics of libraries of, 941-953.. 
scientific, in Argentine Republic, 997. 
Society for the Collesiate Education of Women, 
statistics of, 645. 
Society of Friends, expenditure of, for Indian 
schools, 870. 
Soldan, F. L., mentioned, 894. 
a I a H., notes from school report of, 
eommon schoo! statistics of, 279, 289, 299, 322, 
342, 362, 382. 
at pear N., eity superintendent, Sherman, 
ex 
Somerville, eae study of arithmetic in, 239. 
notes from school report of, 260. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 
Soule Female College, statistics of, 652. 

South, excess of child population in the, 54. 
South Australia, comparative statistics of ele- 
mentary education i in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

South Bend, Ind., notes from school report of, 252. 
common school statistics of, 276, 285, 296, 314, 


city superintendent, Johnstown, 


334, 356, 376. 
South Lf Wlcinam Pa., notes from school report 
of, 269 
common school statistics of, 282, 382, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 


South Carolina, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 
86, 88. 

extracts from report of State superintendent, 
62 

notes from reports of cities of, 270. 

common school statistics of cities of, 282, 292, 
302, 305, 306, 307, 328, 348, 368, 388. 

number of sittings per building in cities of, 
304. 

training of teachers in, 443. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454, 

statistics of normal schools in, 457, 462, 464. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502,504, 512-516, 531, 542, 547, 550, 558, 565, 576, 
585, 608, 626. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 

statistics of colleges ef liberal arts in, 664, 688, 
703. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of schools of science in, 768, 709, 716, 
718, 725, 726, 728. 


INDEX. 


_ South- -western Kansas Teachers’ 


South Carolina—Continned. 
motes from catalogue of school of science in, 
statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 746. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 

and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 762, 772. 
saponige Wied degrees conferred by colleges in, 
statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 798, 800. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803. 
ee of schools for the deaf in, &30, 832, 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 
statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
' 875, 878, 879, 880. 

absistieg of libraries in, 917, 924, 941, 952, 954, 
statistics of educational pcriodicals in, 976. 

South Carolina College, normal course in, 443. 
physical training at, 663. 

South Carolina College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts (University of South Carolina), 
statistics of, 709, 711. 

statement concerning, 720. 

South Carolina Institution for the Edueation of 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, notes 
from catalogue of, 829. 

South Carolina Military Academy, 

catalogue of, 723. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
ae Teachers’ Association, meeting of, 
3. 

South Easton, Pa., common school statistics of, 
282, 292, 302, 326, 348, 368, 388. 

South Georgia College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, statistics of, 710, 716, 718. 
South Kentucky College, physical training at, 663. 
South ee R. I., notes from school report 

of, 270 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 388. 

Southbridge, Mass., beneficial effects of supple- 

mentary reading in, 236. 

notes from schoo) 1 report of, 260. 

conimon school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 318, 
340, 360, 380. 

South-castern Kansas Teachers’ Association,meet- 
ing of, 419. 

Southern Academic and Kinder garten Institute, 
New Orleans, La., statistics of, 492. 

Soutnia Baptist Theological Seminar y, statistics 
of, 742. 

Southern Female College, statistics of, 646, 654. 

Southern Ilinois Normal University, information 
concerning, 415. 

statistics of, 458. 
Southern Dlinois Teachers’ Association, meeting 


notes from 


of, 416. 

Sonther Indiana Teachers’ Association, meeting 
of, 417. 

Southern Medical Coilege, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 

Southern University, notes from catalogue of, 672. 

Southland College and Normal Institute, Helena, 
Ark., statisties of, 461. 

South-west Georgia Agricultural College, statistics 
of, 710, 716, 718. 


' South-western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, 


meeting of, 409. 

Association, 
meeting of, 419. 

South-western State Normal School, California, 
Pa., statistics of, 460. 


} Spain, statistics of educational periodicals in, 978. 


Spaulding, A. D., city superintendent, Brattle- 
borough, Vt., 328. 


| Special classes, remarks concerning education of, 
818. 


Special reports of Bureau of Education, list of 
1034. 


index to, 1035. 
Special teachers, remarks relating to, 238. 
Speer, H. C., mentioned, 896. 
Spelling, methods of teaching, 240. 
Spencer, Mass., notes from school report of, 260. 


INDEX, 


Spencer, Mass., common school statistics of, 278, 
288, 298, 318, 340, 860, 280. 

Sprague, AL ies meutioned, B05; 

Spring Garden Tustitute, notes from crtalogue of, 
728 


statistics of, 726, 728. 
Spring Hill (Ala.) College, physica! training at, 
663. 


Springfield, T1l.."common school statistics ef, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Springfield, Mass., suecess of evening schools in, 
245, 


notes from school report of, 269. 
training of teachers in, 424. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 820, 
340, 360, 380. 
manual tral aining in, 782, 
Springiield, Mo., common school statistics of, 
- 279, 289,, ae 322, 342, 362, 382. 
Springfield, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
281, 291, 301, 324, 346, 366, 386. 
teachers’ institutes in, 439. 
Springfield (Me.) Normal School, statisties of, 
464, 


783, 784. 


Squire, S. W., chairman city school committee, 
Franklin, Mass., 318. 

Stafford, Conu., notes froin school report of, 249. 

eommon school statistics of, 27-4, 284, 294, 312, 

332, 352, 372. 

Stamford, Conn., ene school 
274, 284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 

Stamford (Ky.) ¥emale ioe. 
648. 


statistics of, 


statistics of, 


Stanley, E., city superintendent, Lawrence, 
Kans., 316. 
Stanton, D. H., secretary of city board of educa- 


: tion, Malone, Nae eee 
Starkville (\iss.) Female College, statistics of, 


650. 
Starkweather, Saves 
chester,?Pa., 328, 


eity superintendent, West- 


Starling Medical College, statistics of matricu- 


lates and graduates of, 1026. 
Starr, J. B., city superintendent, New Albany, 


nd., 314. 
State agricultural stations, at land-grant colleges, 


State apporticnment of funds, forfeiture of, in 
Wisconsin, 170. 
State appropriations, increase of, in Pennsyl- 

vania, 158. 

for teachers’ institutes, statistics of, 454. 

for normal schools, statistics of, 456-463. 

to universities, statistics of, 658-661, 

for colleges, how divided, 662. 

to University of Alabama, 669. 

to Southern University, 672. 

to University of Missouri, 673. 

income of land-grant colleges from, 707. 

to land-grant colleges, 710, 711, 718. 

to Alabama Agricultur al and Mechanical 
College, 711. 

for Storr s Agrienltural School, 720. 

for schools of science, statistics of, 725, 728. 

to New York institutions for the dene. 820, 

to Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 820. 

to schools for the deaf, statistics of, 832-837. 

“a Working- Home ‘tor Blind 

en 
to schools for the blind, statistics of, 845, 846, 


for colored schools, 876, 877. 
See also Appropriations. 
State Board of Education, in Delaware, 122 
State Board of Examiners, law relating to, in 
West Virginia, 169. 
State College of Keniucky, adinission require- 
iments of, 639. 


State Colored Normal School, Fayetteville, N.C., 
statistics of, 460. 
State Colored Normal School, Salisbury, N. C., 


statistics of, 460. 
State Department, report of Hon. Boyd Winches- 
ter to, 984, 
report of Hon. H. M. Jewett to, 988. 
report of Hon. E. L. Baker to, 990. 
State Industrial Home for Giris, Adriea, Mica., 
notes from catalogue of, 861. 


ey 


| State Normal and Training School, 
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State Industrial Sebool, Manchester, N. H., notes 
from catalogue of, 862. 
State Industrial School for Girls, Lancaster, 
Mass., notes trom catalogue of, 861. 
State Industrial School of Colorado, notes from 
catalogue of, 858. 


State Mining School, Hougiton, Mich., notes 
aoe catalogue of, G2... 


State Normal and Industrial School, Huntsville, 
Ala., statistics of, 458. 
State Normal and Training School, Broekport, N. 


Y¥., statistics of, 460, 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


School, Cortland, N. 


statistics of, 460. 
State Normal and Training 
¥., statisties of, 460. 


| State Normal and Training Schcol, Farmington, 


fe., statisties of, 458. 

State Normal and Training 
Y., statisties of, 460. 

State Normal and Training School, Genesco, N. 
Y., statistics of, 460. 

State Normal and Training School, New Paltz, N. 
Y., statistics of, 460. 

State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. 
Y., statistics of, 460. 

State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. 
Y., statistics of, 460. 

State Normal College, Nashvillo, Tenn., 
tion concerning, 444, 

statistics of, 462. 
State Normal School, Albany, N. Y., statisties of, 
469. 


School, Fredonia, N. 


informa- 


State Nermal School, Bridgewater, Mass., infor- 
mation concerning, 423. 
statisties of, 458. 
State Normal School, Castleton, Vt., statistics of, 
462, 
State Normal School, Clarion, Pa., establishment 
0 
statisties of, 460. 
State oe School, Drain, Oregon, statisties of, 
60 
State ae School, Edinborough, Pa., statistics 
(0) 60 
State Normal School, Farmville, Va., information 
concerning, 447. 
statistics of, 462. 
State Normal School, Florcnes, Ala., statistics of, 


458. 
State Normal School, Framingham, ‘Mass., statis- 
ties of, 458. 
State Normal School, Gorham, Me., statistics of, 
58 
State Normal School, Holly Springs, Miss., statis- 
ties of, 458. 
State Nor) School, Jacksonville, Ala., statistics 
5) 


State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., statistics of, 


State ord School, Los Angeles, Cal., statistics 
of, 458 

State Normal School, Madison, Dak., information 
eoncerning, 412. 

State eS School, Mankato, Minn., statistics 
0 

State Normal School, Mississippi, information con- 
cerning, 428. 

State Normal School of Oshkosh, Wis., 
of, 462. 

State joo School, Randolph, Vt., statistics of, 


statistics 


State pope School, River Falls, Wis., statistics 


(G2), 

State Aone School, St. Cloud, Minn., statistics 
of, 458. 

State pot School, Salem, Mass., statistics of, 
45 

State Normal School, Tuskegee, Ala. 
training at, 790. 

ae School, Warrensburg, Mo., statisties 
@) 50 

State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., statistics 


, industrial 


State Noval School, Winona, Minn., statistics of, 
2) 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mags., appren- 
ticeship systcm at, 423. 
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State sora School, Ypsilanti, Mich., statistivs 
of, 458. 
State normal schools, number and location of, in 
New York, 434. 
for colored pupils, in North Carolina, 437. 
in Pennsylvania, improvements in facilities 
of, 440. 
See also Normal Schools. 
State Primary School at Monson, Mass., notes from 
catalogue of, 860. 
State Reform School, Cape Elizabeth, Me., notes 
from catalogue of, 860. 
State Reform School, Kearney, Nebr., notes from 
catalogue of, 861. 
State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y., system of dis- 
cipline and instruction in, 858, 
State school taxes, recommendations relating to, 
202. 


State superintendent, to construe school laws in 
Colorado, 113. 
office of, abolished in Delaware, 122, 
duty of, in Kentucky, 139. 
salary of, in Oregon, 158. 
independence of, 175. 
See also Supervision. 
State superintendents, list of, 93. 
opinions of, on manual training, 785. 
State taxes for school purposes preferable to ap- 
propriations, 97. 
State teachers’ reading circles, information con- 
cerning, 405. 
State universities, statistics of, 660. 
State University of Iowa, physical training at, 663. 
Homeopathic Medical Department of, statis- 
tics of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 
Medical Department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 
puacos ville (N. C.) Female College, statistics of, 


650. 
Statistics, need of uniformity in, 53. 
points for consideration in, 207. 
remarks relating to, 208, 209. 
See also Educational Statistics. 
Staunton, Va., notes from school report of, 271. 
common school statistics of, 283, 293, 303, 328, 
350, 370, 390. 
Staunton (Va.) Female Seminary, statistics of, 


654. 
Steel, Edward T., president board ef. education, 
Philadelphia, Pa., quoted, 224, 466. 
See ue city superintendent, Galesburg, 
4 


ptolubori AM D., city superintendent, Danville, 
a., 326. 
Stenography taught in Marshall, Mich., 262. 
Stephens Female College, statistics of, 650. 
Sterling, Nl., notes from school report of, 251. 
Steubenville, Ohio., division of classes in, 230. 
supplementary reading in, 236. 
common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 324, 
346, 366, 386. 
training of teachers in, 439. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, notes from cata- 
logue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Stevens’ Point, Wis., common school statistics of, 
283, 293, 303, 330, 350, 370, 392. 
Stevenson, R. W., city superintendent, Columbus, 
Ohio, 324. 
Stillwater, Minn., notes from school rep ort of, 263. 
common school statistics of, 279, 288, 299, 320, 
342, 362, 382. 
pinsoh z a city superintendent, Gloucester, N. 


ape. 
Stock-raising, instruction in, at Busse y Institu- 
tion, 721. 
Stockwell, Thos. B., commissioner of public 
schools of Rhode Island, 93. 
extracts from report of, 159. 
quoted, 175, 176, 214. 
Stone, A. P., city superintendent, Springfield, 
Mass., 320. 
Stoneham, Mass., notes from school report of, 260. 
common school statistics of, 27%, 288, 2: 18, 320, 
340, 360, 380. 
Stoughton, Mass., common school statisti ’s of, 
278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 380. 


INDEX. 


Storer College, industrial features in, 449. 
statistics of, 462. 
Storrs ra dee School, notes from catalogue 
of, 720. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Straw-plaiting, instruction in, in Switzerland, 
985 


Strauss, Charles M., superintendent of public in- 
struction of Arizona, 93. © 
Strayer, Lewis, county superintendent, Cambria 
County, Pa., quoted, 207, 220. 
Streator, Ill., common school statistics of, 275, 285, 
295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Stree tet nee city superintendent, Titusville, 
a., 326. 
Stron B) Rev. J. W., mentioned, 894. 
Stroud, NY S., city superintendent, Portage, Wis., 
330. 
Stuart, A. W., city superintendent, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, 316. 
Stuart, George, paper by, 1017. 
Stuart’s Female College, statistics of, 648. 
Students, in normal schools, statistics of, 456-465. 
in secondary schools, 494. 
in secondary schools, statistics of, 496-629. 
in colleges for women, statistics of, 644~655. 
in universities, statistics of, 658-661. 
in colleges of liberal arts, statistics of, 664-666, 
675-691. 
in land-grant colleges, 708, 709, 716. 
in schools of science, statistics of, 725, 726. 
in United States Military and Naval Acade.- 
mies, 729. 
in schools of theology, statistics of, 735-737, 
740-747. 
in schools of law, statistics of, 735, 748-751. 
in schools of medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy, statistics of, 735, 754-756, 760-769. 
in business colleges, statistics of, 802-814. 
in schools for higher education of colored 
race, statistics of, 878-881. 
in or eeuee Republic national colleges, 993. 
Study, J. N., city superintendent, Richmond, Ind., 
314. 
Subprimary School Society of Philadelphia, Pa., 
kindergartens controlled by, 466. 
Subjects of instruction in common schools, 197, 
199 


Subscription libraries, statistics of, 954~969. 
Sule of statistics, difficulty in preparation 
of, 304. 
Summer educational assemblies, information con- 
cerning, 898. 
Summer schools for teachers, discussion of, 406. 
list of, 406. 
at Niantic, Conn., 412. 
in Missouri, 429. 
in Wisconsin, 450. 
See also Summer cducational assemblies, : 
Superintendent of city schools, office of, abolished 
in Maysville, Ky., 254. 
need of, in Beverly, Mass., 255. 
Superintendents, relation of, to school committees, 
175. 


of city schools, comparative statistics of sala- 
Ties of, 294-303, 307, 309. 
of city schools, list of, 312-330. 
statistics of expenditure for salaries of, in 
cities, 372-393. 
list of, of manual training schools, 794. 
of industrial schools, 797, 798. 
of nurses’ training schools, 815-817. 
of schools for the deat, 834-836. 
of schools for the blind, 848. 
of schools for the feeble-minded, 855, 
of reform schools, 866. 
bonded, of Indian schools, 870. 
Superintendents’ salaries, expenditure for, by 
States, 81. . 
See also Salaries of superintendents and teach- 
ers. 
Superior instruction of women, 622. 
statistics of, 644-655. 
Supernumerary teachers, 
Columbus, Ga., 250. 
Supervision, in Alaska, 99, 100, 111. 
in Arizona, 112, 


employment of, in 
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Supervision—Continued. 
improved character of, in Dakota, 118, 119. 
* in Delaware, 122. 
in Georgia, 127. 
in Idaho, 127, 128, 129. 
in Kansas, 131. 
in Michigan, 144. 
former lack of, in Mississippi, 147. 
law relating to, in Mississippi, 148. 
in Missouri, 149. 
in Nevada, 150. 
in Pennsylvania, 158. 
in South Carolina, 162. 
in Texas, 164. 
in Wyoming, 171. 
discussions relating to, 209. 
in Hot Springs, ‘Arkansas, 247. 
improvement in, in San Francisco, Cal., 247. | 
improvement in system of, in Savannah, Ga., | 
~ 250. 
beneficial effects of, in Attleborough, Mass., | 
255. 
need of, in Great Barrington, Mass., 258. 
need of, in Holliston, Mass., 258. 
want of, in Marblehead, Mass., 259. 
in Melrose, Mass., 259. 
need of, in Peabody, Mass., 259. 
method of, in Westborough, Mass., 261. 
change in system of, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 267. 
good effects of, in Philadelphia, Pa., 268. 
defective method of, in Oshkosh, Wis., 272. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372-393. 
work of the regents of the University of New 
York, 508. 
See also School officers. ; 
Sip pr mentary reading, discussion relating to, 
36 


increased attention to, in Montgomery, Ala., | 
246 ; 


introduced in Columbus, Ga., 250. 
required in Bay City, Mich., 261. 
use of, in New York City, 266. 
Surdam, C. E., city superintendent, West New 
Brighton, N. ¥., 324. 
Surface, A. J., city superintendent, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, 324. 
Surgery, schools of. See Medicine, schools of. 
sptton. Le S., city superintendent, Houston, Tex., 
3 


Swarthmore College, physical training at, 663. 
Sweden, statistics of educational periodicals in, 
978. 


Swedish Theological Seminary, statistics of, 740. 
Switzerland, statistics of educational periodicals 
in, 978. 
comparative statistics of elementary educa- 
tion in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Synodical Female College, statistics of, 650, 652. 
Synodical Female Institute, statistics of, 646. 
Syracuse, N. Y., study of arithmetic in, 239. 
notes from school report of, 266. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
844, 364, 384. 
training of teachers in, 435. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Training School, statistics of, 
460 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University, College of Medicine 
of statistics of matriculates and graduates 
of, 1026. 


T. 


Tabor College, notes from catalogue of, 672. 
Talladega, Ala., notes from school report of, 246. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 352, 372. 
normal class in, 408. 
Talliaferro, General William B., letter to the Com- 
missioner of Education, 27. 
Tamaqua, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
292, 302, 326, 348, 368, 388. 
Tappan, Hli T., State commissioner of common 
schools of Ohio, 93. 
Tarbell, H. Be city superintendent, Providence, 
Ve Reo 228. 
mentioned, 894. 
Tardiness, remarks relating to, 232. 
See also Punctuality. 
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Tash, Thomas, city superintendent, Portland, 
Me., quoted, 239, 316. 
Tasmania, comparative statistics of elementary 

education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Tate, I. N., mentioned, 822. 
Taunton, Mass., notes from school report of, 260. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 380. : 
Taxation, varieties of, in Dakota, 120. 
local, in Montana, 150. 
eee comparative statistics of, 294-303, 307, 
309.7 


receipts from, in cities, 352-371. 
Sce also State taxes and Local taxes. 
Taxes, law relating to receipts from, in Kentucky, 
14 


0. 

Taylor, A. E., city superintendent, Springfield, 
Ohio, 324. 

Taylor, A. R., mentioned, 895. 

Taylor, Edward, city superintendent, Vincennes, 
Ind.,, é 

Taylor, Dr. O. B., secretary city board of school 
visitors, Manchester, Conn., 312. 

Taylor, S. S., city superintendent, St. Paul, 
Minn., quoted, 238, 320. 

Teachers, in private schools, number of, by States, 
69 


sex of, 70. 

lack of permanency in positions of, 71. 

statistics of, by States, 72, 88. 

number of, in Alabama, 94. 

sex of, in Connecticut, 115. 

law relating to contracts of, in Minnesota, 145. 

examination of, in Mississippi, 147. 

statistics of, in Oregon, 157. 

increase in number of, in Pennsylvania, 158. 

increased number of, in Rhode Island, 160. 

number of, in Virginia, 167. 

law relating to contracts of, in Wisconsin, 
170. 

statistics of, in Wyoming, 171. 

discussion relating to, 211. 

pines in payment of, in San Francisco, 

he 


irregularity in payment of, in New Orleans, 
We aeecoss 

change in methods of appointment of, in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 267. 

dissension caused by annual election of, in 
Portland, Oregon, 268. 

ratio of males to whole number, in cities, 284~ 
293, 306. 

number of, necessary to supply the schools, 
remarks relating to, 310. 

statistics of, in cities, 332-351. 

number engaged in professional reading, 405, 

summer schools for, 406. 

inspecting, in San Francisco, Cal., 410. 

qualifications of,in Waltham, Mass., 425. 

number of,in Connecticut, 452. 

statistics of education and certificates of, 453. 

in kindergartens, statistics of, 467-490. 

changes in, in Indian schools, 871. 

in Indian schools, statistics of, 872, 873. 

of colored schools, statistics of, 875, 881. 

in London, England, elementary schools, 
statistics of, 980. 

in foreign countries, 1002. 

need of improvement in, 1008. 

superiority of males, 1008. 

training of. See Training of teachers. 

See also Trained teachers. 

Teachers’ associations, in Alaska, 99. 

in Alabama, 408. 

in Arkansas, 409. 

in Colorado, 410. 

in Connecticut, 412. 

in Dakota, 413. 

in Florida, 414. 

in Georgia, 415. 

in [linois, 416. 

in Indiana, 417, 

in Jowa, 418. 

in Kansas, 419, 

in Kentucky, 419. 

in Maino, 421. 

in Maryiand, 421. 

in Massachusetts, 424, 
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Teachers’ associations—Continued. 


in Michigan, 427, 

in Minnesota, 427. 

in Mississippi, 428. 

in Missouri, 429. 

in Montana, 430. 

in Nebraska, 431. 

in New Jersey, 4323. 
in New York, 437. 

in North Carolina, 437. 
in Ohio, 439. 

in Oregon, 440. 

in Pennsylvania, 442, 
in Rhode fsland, 443. 
in South Carolina, 444, 
in Tennessee, 445. 

in Texas, 446, 

in Vermont, 446. 

in Virginia, 448, 

in West Virginia, 449. 
in Wisconsin, 450. 


Teachers’ certificates; law relating to, in Ken- 


tucky, 140. 

statistics of, in Oregon, 157. 

law relating to, in West Virginia, 169. 

law relating to, in Wisconsin, 170. 

in Dakota, 412, 

in Nevada, 431. 

normal school di plomas equivalent to, in Penn- 
sylvania, 440. 

equivalent of diploma of Nashville Normal 
College to, 444. 

in Washington, 449. 

normal diplomas equivalent to, in West Vir- 
ginia, 449. 

normal diplomas equivalent to, ia Wisconsin, 
450. 

statistics of, 453. 

See also Teachers’ examinations. 


Teachers’ classes, organized in Hastings, Mich., 
262. 


Teachers’ councils, organization of, in North Caro- 


lina, 437. 


Teachers’ examinations, in Delaware, 121, 122. 


in Georgia, 127. 

in Michigan, 144, 

law relating to, in Oregon, 158. 

in Texas, 163. 

discarded in Hastings, Mich., 262. 

change in system of, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 265. 
in Maryland, 421. 


Teachers’ institutes, in Delaware, 123, 418. 


in Iowa, 129, 418. 

appropriations for, in Kentucky, 189. 

instructors for, in Kentucky, 140. 

appropriations for, in Minnesota, 146. 

established in Mississippi, 147, 148. 

in Nevada, 150, 431. 

law relating to, in Oregon, 158. 

in Washington ‘lerritory, 168, 449. 

in Wyoming, 171, 451. 

early establishment of, and legislative aid to, 
402. 

character of pionecr institntes, 403. 

testimony concerning eflicioncy of, 4038. 

in Alabama, 408. 

in Arizona, 408. 

in Arkansas, 409. 

in California, 440. 

in Colorado, 410. 

in Connecticut, 412. C 

in Dakota, 413. 

in Florida, 414. 

in Georgia, 415. 

in Illinois, 416. 

in Indiana, 417. 

in Kansas, 419. 

in Kentueky, 419. 

in Louisiana, 420. 

in Maryland, 421. 

in Massachusetts, 425, 

in Michigan, 427. 

in Minnesota, 427. 

in Mississippi, 427. 

in Missouri, 429. 

in Montana, 430, 

in Nebraska, 431. 

in New Hampshire, 431. 


. 
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Teachers’ institutes—Contniued. 
in New York, importance of, 436. 
in North Carolina, good accomplished by, 43%, 
in Oregon, 440. 
in Peunsylvania, 441. 
in Rhode Island, 443 
in South Carolina, 448. 
in Tennessee, 444. 
in Texas, 445. 
in Utah, 446. 
in Vermont, 446, 
in Virginia, 448. F 
in West Virginia, 449. 
in Wisconsin, 450. 
aid from Peabody fund to, 451. 
remarks relating to statisties of, 452. 
statistics of, 454. 
for colored teachers, statistics a Sib. 
Teachers’ library in Dover, N. H., 
Teachers’ meetings, plan of, i in Colnmane Ga., 250. 
in Oskaloosa, “Towa, 253. 
good results of, in Kansas City, Mo., 263. 
popularity of, 404. 
in District of ‘Columbia, 414, 
in cities of Illinois, 416. 
in cities of Indiana, 417. 
in Towa, 418. 
in cities of Kansas, 419. 
in cities of Kentueky, 419. 
in cities of Maine, 421. 
in cities of Massachusetts, 423. 
in cities of Michigan, 426. 
in cities of Minnesota, 427. 
in cities of Missouri, 429, @ 
ix eities of Nebraska, 430. 
in cities of New Jersey, 432, 
in cities of New York, 435. 
in Cities of Ohio, 438. 
in cities of Pennsylvania, 441. 
in citios of Rhode Island, 413. 
in Columbia, S. C., 444. 
in cities of Tennessee, 444, 
in cities of Texas, 445. 
in Rutland, Vt., 445. 
in Wheeling, W. Va., 449. 
in cities of Wiscousin, 450. 
Te ae | benefit associations in New 
34 
Teachers’ National Reading Circle, information 
concerning, 405. 
Teachers’ Norma! and Training School, Rochester, 
N. Y., statistics of, 460. 
Teachers’ Normal Instit ute, De Funiak Springs, 
Fla., meeting of, 414. 
Teachers’ reading « circles. See Reading cireles. 
Teackers’ salaries, computation of the average of, 


td 


53. 

statistics of, by States, 74. 

expenditure tor, by States §1, 

in Alabama, $4. 

in Connecticut, 115. 

jinerease in, in Dakota, 118. 

graded according to grade of certificate, in 
Dakota, 119. 

increase of, reeommended in the District of 
Columbia, 25: 

payment of, in Kentucky, 139. 

notaffected by legal holidaysin Minnesota, 145. 

law relating to, in Mississippi, 148. 

averace of, in Oregon, Sie 

average of. in Pennsylvania, 158. 

inerease of, in Rhode Island, 160. 

in Texas, 163. 

in Virginia, 167. 

effect of competition on, 204. 

discnssion relating to, 211. 

restriction of, in Washington, Die. 23) 

re-adjustment of seale of,in Chelsea, Mass., 
256, 

increase in, 2638. 

paid monthly in Cumberland, Qt. L., 

efiect of increase in, in Pawtucket, z ¥. A ons 

in Indian schools, insufficiency of, 871. 

statistics of, 872. 

jn colored sc hools, Rees of, 875. 

expenditure for, in London, England, 980. 

in American colleges in Asia Minor, 989, 

ir. Argentine hk epublie, 992. 


=. 
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Teachers’ salaries—Continued. 


expenditures for, in Argentine Republic, 998. } 


See also Salaries of superintendents and 
teachers. 
Teachers’ training class, Albany, N. Y., statistics 
of, 460. 7 
organization of, in Minneapolis, Minn., 202. 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., 265, 435, 
in Albany, N. Y., 435. 
in Rochester, N. ¥., 435. 
in Syracuse, N. Y., 435. 
Teaching force, changes in, how determined, 3th 
standard of, in Adams, Magss., 424. 
how determined, 451. 
of colleges, remarks relating to, 662. 
Technical education in Switzerland, 984-987. 
See also Industrial training. 
TFemperance instruction, in Colorado, 113.: 
in Connecticut, 116. 
in Delaware, 123. 
in the District of Columbia, 125. 
in Idaho, 128. 
in Iowa, 180. 
in Maine, 149. 
in Maryland, 142. 
in Michigan, 143, 145. 
in Minnesota, 146. 
in New Mexico, 154. 
in Vermont, 165. 
in West Virginia, 169. 
in Pennsylvania, 216. 
present status of, 214-216. 
discussion relating to, 216-218. 
_ good accomplished by, in New York City, 266. 
favored by medical officers of schools for the 
feeble-minded, 850. 
See also Physiology and hygiene. 
Temple, E. L., city superintendent, Rutland, Vt., 
328. 


Tennessee, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 
62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 
88, 91. 

notes from reports of cities of, 270. 

common school statistics of cities of, 282, 292, 
302, 305, 306, 307, 328, 348, 368, 390. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schcols in, 457, 462, 464. 

statistics of kinJergartens in. 467, 488. 

statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 498. - 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 50-4, 512-516, 531, 542, 547, 550, 558, 595, 578, 
585, 608, 610, 627, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 632. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 654, 688, 
703, 704. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731, 734. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 746. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 755, 756, 757, 758, 
762, 764, 766, 768, 772, 774. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
781. 

statistics of industrial schools in, 796, 798, S00. 

statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 

education of the deaf in, 825. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 831, $32, 836. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879, 880. 

summer educational assembly in, 900. 

statistics of libraries in, 917, $24, 931, 938, 941, 
952, 954, 966, 968. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 

Tennessee School for the Deaf, notes from cata- 
logue of, 829. 

Tennre of office of teachers, remarks relating to, 
212, 2138, 214. 

advocated, 1008. 

Terre Haute, Ind., common school statistics of, 

276, 285, 296, 314, 334, 356, 376. 
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' Territorial Normal School, Spearfish, Dak., in- 
formation concerning, 412. 
statisties of, 453. 
Territorial Normal School, Tempe, Ariz., estab- 
lishment of, 397. : 
course of study of, 408. 
statistics of, 458. 
. Territerial Teachers’ Association of Montana, 430. 
| exas, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 59, 62, 
G64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86,88, 91. 


changes in school law of, 163. 

extracts from report of State superintendent, 
163. 

notes from reports of cities of, 271. 

common school statistics of cities of, 282, 292, 
302, 205, 306, 207, 328, 348, 368, 390. 

training of teachers in, 445. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451. 

statistics of normal schools in, 451, 462, 464. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 488. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 532, 542, 545, 547, 550, 559, 565, 
578, 586, 610, 627, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 

statistics of celleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
689, 704. 

sturistite of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

eee of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 

lee 

statistics of college attendance in, 732. 

statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 746. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

a of degrees conferred by colleges in, 


statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 
statisties of schools for the deaf in, 831, 832, 836. 
new school for the blind in, 838. 
statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846,848. 
statistics cf education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879. 
summer educational assembly in, 900. 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 915, 917, 924, 931, 
940, 941, 952, 954, 968. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 
| Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
equipment of, 715. 
Texas Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Institution for Col- 
ored Youth, notes from catalogue of, 829. 
| Texas Institution for the Blind, extract from re- 
port of, 818. 
notes from catalogue of, 844. 
Text-bcoks, supplied by General Government to 
Alaska schools, 98, 
legislation in California concerning uniform- 
ity of, 113. 
may be furnished by district, in Colorado, 118.. 
free, desired in Delaware, 121. Ey 
law concerning, in Delaware, 122. 
law concerning, in Georgia, 126. 
recommendation concerning, in Iowa, 131. 
laws concerning, in Kentucky, 139. 
more uniformity of, needed in Michigan, 145. 
tio, system satisfactory in New Hampshire, 
demand for uniformity of, in Texas, 163. 
a furnished by districts in Wisconsin, 
discussion relating to uniformity in, 218, 219, 


State series of, adoptedin San Francisco,Cal., 


city ownership of, in Berlin, Wis., 271. 
sold to pupils at cost in Neenah, Wis., 272. 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372-393. 
expenditures for, in Argentine Republic, 996. 
See also Free text-book system. 
Thayer, Jesse B., State superintendent of public 
schools ot Wisconsin, $3. 
Thayer School of Civil Engineering, notes from 
eatalogue of, 722. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Theo on ee ae in Fisk University, statistics 
of. 746. 
in St. Vincent's College, statistics of, 744. 
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Theological institutes, statistics of, 742. 
Theological department of Allen University, sta- 

tistics of, 746. 

of ene (Ga.) Baptist Seminary, statistics 
of, 740. 

of Biddle University, statistics of, 744. 

of Bishop College, statistics of, 746. 

of Central Tennessee College, statistics of, 746. 

of Central Wesleyan College, statistics of, 742. 

of Ea nodee (Tenn.) University, statistics 
of, 746. 

of Concordia College, statistics of, 744. 

of German Wallace College, statistics of, 744. 

of German-English College, statistics of, 740. 

of Griswold College, statistics of, 740. 

of Indian University, statistics of, 740. 

of Hillsdale (Mich.) College, statistics of, 
742. 

of Howard University, statistics of, 740. 

of Leland University, statistics of, 742. 

of Lincoln University, statistics of, 746. 

of Lombard University, statistics of, 740. 

of McKendree College, statistics of, 740. 

of Mercer University, statistics of, 740. 

of Roger Williams University, statistics of, 
746. 

aor Augustine Normal School, statistics of, 


of St. Viateur’s College, statistics of, 740. 
of Selma (Ala.) University, statistics of, 740. 
of Shaw University, statistics of, 744. 
of Shurtleff College, statistics of, 740. 
of Straight University, statistics of, 742. 
of Talladega (Ala.) College, statistics of, 740. 
of Trinity College, statistics of, 744. 
of Trinity University, statistics of, 746. 
of University of the South, statistics of, 746. 
of Ursinus College, statistics of, 744. 
of Yale University, statistics of, 749. 
Theological School of Cumberland University, 
Statistics of, 746. 
Theological Seminary of St. Sulpice and St. Mary’s 
University, statistics of, 742. 
Theological Seminary of the South Newberry Col- 
lege, statistics of, 746. : 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Churchin Philadelphia, Pa., statistics of, 746. 
Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, sta- 
tistics of, 744. 
Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 
statistics of, 742. 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of Ohio, statistics of, 


744, 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) 
hurch in America, statistics of, 742. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in 

the United States, statistics of, 746. 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church, statistics of, 744. 
Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterian 
Church, statistics of, 744. 
Theology, schools of, statistics of, 735-737, 740-747. 
course of study in, at St. Vincent’s Seminary, 


738. 
schoois of, from which,no returns were re- 
- ceived, 748. i 


progress of schools of, 738. 
remarks relating to statistics of schools of, 738. 
schools of, memoranda relating to, 748. 
statistics of degrees in, 777-781. 
schools of, for colored race, 879-881. 
Thomas C. B., city superintendent, Kast Saginaw, 
Micb., quoted, 219, 320. 
Thomasville (N.C.) Female College, statistics of, 
652. 
Thome, Dr. John M.,director of Argentine Na- 
tional Observatory, 996. 
Thompson, %. C., city superintendent, Saginaw, 
Mich.,320. 
Thompson, Dr. H. A., mentioned, 895. 
Thompson, Woodville E., State superintendent of 
public instruction of Arkansas, 93. 
quoted, 173, 174, 210, 218. : 
Thompson, Conn., common school statistics of, 
274, 284, 294, 312, 332, 352, 372. 
teachers’ meetings in, 412. 
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LH R. A., city supsrintendent, Ottawa, ul., 


Thurber, C.H., secretary of Cornell University, 
quoted, 669. 

Thurber, Samuel, mentioned, 895. 

Tiffany, Dr. F. B., examination of eyes of school 
children by, 234-236. 

Tiffin, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 

Tigert, John J., mentioned, 894. na 

Tilden Seminary, statistics of, 650. 

Tillotson, D. C., city superintendent, Topeka, 
Kans., quoted, 229. 

Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute, Austin, 
Tex., statistics of, 464. 

Tingle Jr., city superintcndent, Louisville, 


y., 316. 

Titusville, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 
292, 302, 326, 348, 368, 388. 

Tiverton, R. I, teachers’ meetings in, 443. 

Toledo, Ohio, common school statistics of’, 281, 291, 
301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 

Toledo (Ohio) Medical College, statistics of ma- 
triculates and graduates of, 1026. 

Toll, W. E., city superintendent, Waukegan, 
Tll., 314. 

a L., city superintendent, Parsons, Kans., 
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Tomlins,, William L., mentioned, 896. 

Tompkins, I. B., secretary city school board, New 
Bediord, Mass., 318. 

Tongass, Alaska, school at, 106. 

Topeka, Kans., notes from school report of, 254. 

common school statistics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 

336, 356, 376. 

Toronto Practice School, demand for admission, 


400. 
Tougaloo (Miss.) University, normal course at, 428, 
statistics of, 460. 
industrial training at, 790. 
Towne Scientific School, notes from catalogue of, 
728. 
Township high schools, importance of, 194. 
Township system, in Connecticut, 117. 
in Dakota, 119. 
results of change to, in New Hampshire, 151. 
law relating to change from, in Wisconsin, 
170 


more accurate statistics under, 208. 
tested in Rochester, N. H., 264. 
See also District system. 
Tracy, C.C., president Anatolia College, Turkey, 
quoted, 989. 
Tracy, F. N., city superintendent, Kankakee, IIL., 
314 


Trade schools, discussion relating to, 791-793. 
in Switzerland, description of, 984-987. 

Trades followed by deaf-mutes, 788. 

Trained teachers, lack of,in Mississippi, 147, 148. 
demand for, in Rhode Island, 160. 


- 


more generally employed in Rhode Island, 161. ; 


demand for, in South Carolina, 162. 
need of, not properly met in New York, 433. 
Training, reformatory, results of, 857. 
Training class, Chicago (IiL) Froebel Kindergar- 
ten, statistics of, 491. ; 
Training class, Cincinnati (Ohio) Free Kindergar- 
ten Association, statistics of, 493. 
Training class for kindergarten teachers, Lan- 
caster, Pa., statistics of, 493. 
Training class for teachers, organization of, in 
Minneapolis, Minn., 262. 
Training of teachers, in Alabama, 407. 
in Arkansas, 408. 
in Arizona, 408. 
in California, 409. 
in Colorado, 410. 
in Connecticut, 411. 
in Dakota, 412. 7 
in District of Columbia, 413, 
in Delaware, 413. 
in Florida, 414. 
in Georgia, 414. 
in Illinois, 415. 
in Indiana, 416. 
in Iowa, 418. 
in Kansas, 418. 
in Kentucky, 419. 
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Training of teachers—Continued. 
in Louisiana, 420. 
in Maine, 420. 
in Maryland, 421. 
in Massachusetts, 421. 
in Springfield, Mass., 424. 
in Braintree, Mass., 425. 
in New Bedford, Mass., 425. 
in Michigan, 426. 
in Minnesota, 427. 
in Mississippi, 427. 
in Missouri, 428. 
in Montana, 430. 
in Nebraska, 430. 
in Nevada, 431. 
in New Hampshire, 431. 
in New Jersey, 432. 
in New York, 433. 
in North Carolina, 437. 
in Ohio, 438. 
in Oregon, 439. 
in Pennsylvania, 440. 
in Rhode Island, 442. 
in South Carolina, 448. 
in Tennessee, 444. 
in Texas, 445, 
in Vermont, 446. 
in Virginia, 447. 
in Washington, 449. 
in West Virginia, 449. 
in Wisconsin, 449. 
in Wyoming, 451. 
need of, in the South, 451. 
for schools for the deaf, 820. 
in Argentine Republic, 994. 
Training School for Kindergartners, New York, 
N. Y., statistics of, 493. 
Training School for Kindergartners, Syracuse, N. 
Y., statistics of, 493. 
Training schools for nurses, statistics of, 814-817. 
Training schools for teachers, establisbed in 
Watertown, Mass., 260. 
success of, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 265. 
establishment of, in Pawtucket, R. L., 270. 
Jaan gen) S., city superintendent, Williamsport, 
a., 326. 
Treasury Department, decision of, regarding 
American Printing House for the Blind, 841. 
use of library of, 917. 
Trefry, W. D. T., chairman city school committee, 
Marblehead, Mass., 318. 
Trendley, F., city superintendent, Youngstown, 
Ohio, 326. 
Trinidad, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Trinity College, physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogue of, 671. 
Troy, N. Y., notes from school report of, 266. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 200, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
teachers’ meetings in, 436. 
study of drawing in, 785. 
Truancy, law relating to, in Michigan, 144. 
remarks relating to, 231. 
ineffectiveness of laws relating to, in Chelsea, 
Mass., 256. 
trouble caused by, in Lynn, Mass., 258. 
inefficiency of law relating to, in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 259. 
trouble caused by, in Pittsfield, Mass., 259. 
prevalence of, in Bennington, Vt., 271. 
See also Compulsory attendance. 
Trnant ofiicers, success of, in cities, 231. 
Trustees of schools in New York, 156. 
Tuition, statistics of receipts from fees for, in 
cities, 352-371. . 
statistics of expenditure for, in cities, 372-393. 
kindergartens supported by, 467-499. 
charge for, in kindergarten training schools, 
491-493. 
annual charge for, in secondary schools, 560- 
567. 580-586, 614-628. 
in colleges for women, statistics of, 645-655. 
receipts of universities from fees for, 658-661. 
a rouees of liberal arts, charges for, 692- 
0 


income of land-grant colleges from, 707, 
charge for, in land-grant colleges, 718, 
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receipts of schools of science from charges 
for, 725, 728. 
annual charge for, in schools of science, 728. 
receipts of schools of law trom fees for, sta- 
tistics of, 749, 752. 
annual charge for, in law schools, 752. 
receipts of schools of medicine, ete., from fees 
for, 757-759, 770-775. 
annual charge for, in schools of medicine, etc., 
statistics of, 770-775. 
in manual training schools, charges for, 792. 
in trade schools, charges for, 793. 
annual charge for, in business colleges, statis- 
tics of, 804-813. 
incomes of schools for the deaf from fees for, 
statistics of, 832-837. 
charges for, in American colleges in Asia 
Minor, 989. 
Tufts College, physical training at, 663. 
divinity school of, statistics of, 742. 
Tulane Home Study and Reading Society, men- 
tioned, 405. 
Tulane University of Louisiana, medical depart- 
ment, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 
Turkey, American educational institutions in, 
988-990. 
Turner, E, M., president of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, quoted, 670. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., notes from school report of, 246. 
teachers’ meetings in, 408. 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Female College, statistics of, 


646. 
Tuskegee (Ala.) State Normal School, statistics 
of, 458. 


U. 


Unalashka, Alaska, school district of, 99. 
school at, 162. 
Uncivilized tribes of Indians. See Indians. 
Undergraduate students, classification of, 667. 
Undergraduate work of colleges, statistics of, 666. 
Unga, Alaska, school at, 103, 104, 107, 108. 
Ungraded schools, courses of study for, 141. 
course of study for, prepared in Massachu- 
setts, 143. 
See also Graded schools. 
Uniformity of State taxation, need of, 202, 203, 
Uniformity in statistics, importance of, 311. 
Union Biblical Institute, statistics of, 740. 
Union Biblical Seminary, statistics of, 744. 
Union City, Tenn., notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 390. 
Union College, physical training at, 663. 
Union College of Law of Chicago (I1l.) and North- 
_ western Universities, statistics of, 750, 752. 
Union Female College, statistics of, 646. 
Union Theological Seminary, statistics of, 744, 746. 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Xenia, Ohio, statistics of, 744. 
United States Military Academy, statistics of, 729. 
United States Naval Academy, statistics of, 729. 
Universities, tabular view of admission require- 
ments of, 631-638, 
remarks relating to, 656. 
scheme for tabulating statistics of, 656. 
statistics of, 658-661. 
memoranda relating to, 706. 
list of, failing to report, 706. 
See also Colleges and universities. 
University of Alabama, adinission requirements 
of, 634, 638. 
statistics of, 660. 
physical training at, 663. 
information relating to, 668. 
University of Buenos Ayres, information concern: 
ing, 995. 


| University of Buffalo, N. Y., medical department, 


statistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1024. 
University of California, admission requirements 
of, 631, 635. 
statistics of, 660. : 
physical training at, 663, 
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notes from catalogue of, 671. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 
University ot Colorado, statistics of, 6€9. 
physical training at, 663. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 
University of Cordoba, Argentine Republic, in- 
formation concerning, 994, 995. 
Univerady, of Denver, Colo., notes from catalogue 
of, 671. : 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 


University of Deseret, normat department of, 446. | 


University of Georgetown, D.C., medical depart- 
ment, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 

University of Georgia, statistics of, 660. 

University of linois, statistics of, 660, 708, 710, 716, 
718. 

physical training at, 663. 
University of Lowa, statistics of, 660. 
University of Kansas, statistics of, 660. 

notes from catalogue of, 672. 

University of Kansas City, medical department, 
ae of matriculates and graduates of, 

26. 

University of Louisville, Ky., medical depart- 
ment, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. 

University of Maryland, school of medicine, sta- 
tistics of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 

University of Michigan, admission requirements 
of, 633, 637. 

statistics of, 660. 

semi-centennial of, 670. 

department of medicine and surgery of, sta- 

tistics of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 
homeopathic medical department of, statistics 
of matriculates and graduates of, 1026. 

University of Minnesota, statistics of, 660. 

University of Mississippi, statistics of, 660. 

University of Missouri, notcs from report of, 673. 

‘University of Nebraska, college of medicine of, 
statistics of matriculates and graduates 
of, 1024. 

college of homeopathic medicine of, statistics 

of matriculates and graduates of, 1024. 

University of Nevada, statistics of, 710. 

statement concerning, 720. 

University of North Carolina, normal course of, 
437. 

admission requirements of, 634, 638. 

physical training at, 663. 

notes from catalogue of, 673. 

University of North Dakota, physical training at, 
663. 

University of Ohio, normal department of, 438. 

University of Pcnnsylvania, admission require- 
ments of, 632, 635. 

statistics of, 658. 

physical training at, 663. 

organization of, 668. ; ‘ 

medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1024. 

University of Southern California, college of med- 
icine, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1024. ‘ 

University of Tennessee and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, statement concern- 
ing, 720. . 

University of Texas, admission requirements of, 


3, 637. 
University of the City of New York, statistics of, 
658 


medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates ana graduates of, 1026. 
University of the State of Missouri, medical de- 
partment, statistics of matriculates and 
graduates of, 1026. 


University of the State of New York, supervi- | 


sory work of regents of, 508. ‘ 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural 


and Mechanical Cvliegc, admission require- | 


ments of, 632, 636. 
statistics of, 711.° 
statement concerning, 720. 
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University of Vermont and State Acrieultural 
and Mechanic:] College—Continued. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1028. 
University of Virginia, monograph on, 21. 
normal course at, 447. 
physical training at, 663. 
organization of, 668. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 
University of Wisconsin, admission requirements 
of, 633, 637. 
physical training at, 663. 
equipment of, 715. 
Caines cf Wooster, Ohio, physical training 
at, 663. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 1026. 
University of Wyoming, normal training at, 451. 
University Law School, University of North Car 
olina, statistics of, 750, 752, 
Upper Iowa University, physical training at, 663, 
Urbana, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
Ursuline Academy, statistics of, 650. 
Uruguay, comparative statistics of elementary 
. education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Utah, conimon school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 62, 64, 
66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 73, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 83, 92. 
common school statistics of cities of, 283, 292, 
303, 328, 348, 368, 390. 
training of teachers in, 446. 
statistics of normal schools in, 457. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 488. 
statistics of kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 493. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 
500, 502, 506, 512-516, 559, 565, 620, 627. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 
689, 704. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803. 
See of schoois for the deaf in, 831, 832, 
36. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of libraries in, 914, 952, 968. 
Utica, N. Y., notes from school report of, 267. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
training of teachers in, 436. 


V. 


Vacation schools, good results of, 1010. 
See also Summer schools. 
Vallejo, Cal., arrangement of classes in, 231. 
Valuation ef property, total, proportion of school 
expcnditures to, by States, 83. 
uncertain character of, 84. 
statistics of, by States, 86. 
total, proportion of value of school property 
to, 86. 
different bases of, 273. 
total, in cities, statistics of, 372-393. 
Vanderbilt University, admission requirements 
of, 634, 638. 
statistics of, 658. 
physical training at, 663. 
Vassar College, admission requirements of, 640. 
statistics of, 635. 
Vaughan, Edwin, chairman city school boerd, 
Clarement, N. H., 322. : 
Venable, C.S., chairman of faculty of Dniversily 
of Virginia, quoted, 668. 
Venezuela, comparative statistics of elementary 
education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Ventilation, discussion relating to, 195. 
instructions relating to, 204. 


| Vermont, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 


62, Gf, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 
88, £2. 

changes in school law of, 165. 

notes from reports of cities of, 271. 

common school statistics of cities of, 289, 292, 
303, 328, 850, 370, 390. 

first teachers’ institute in, 403. 


INDEX. 


Vermont—Contiaued. 

training of teachers in, 446. 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 457, "462, 

statistics of kindergartens in, "467, "488, 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 
500, 502, 504, 512-516, 5382, 542 , 547, 550, 559, 
595, 610, 627, 628, 629. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 652. 

statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 


689, 705. 

statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, G66. : ; 

‘notes from catalogue of school of science in, 
723. 

statistics of schools of science in, 725, 726, 728. 


statistics of college attendance in, 731, T44. 
statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, "64, 772. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
781. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 
statistics of nurses’ training schools in, 814, 
816. 
pupils from, in American Asylum for the 
Deaf, 824, 
statistics of reform schools in, 866. 
statistics of libraries in, 903, 914, 916, 917, 924, 
926, 930, 931, 940, 941, 953, 954, 968. 
statistics of educational per iodicals in, 976. 
Vermont Methodist Seminary and Female Col 
lege, statistics of, 652. 
Veterinary schools. Sec Medicine, schools of. 
Victoria, comparative statistics of elementary 
education i in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 
Vicksburg, Miss., common ‘school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 320, 842, 362, 382. 
Vincent, J. H., chancellor of Chautauqua Uni- 
versity, quoted, 404. 
mentioned, 894. 
Vincennes, Ind., notes from school reporé of, 252. 
common school statistics of, 276, 285, 296, 314, 
304, 396, 376. 
Virginia, work on the educational history of, 22. 
common school statistics of, 54, 57, 59, 62, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 86, 88, 91. 
extracts from report of State superintendent, 
166. 
changes of school law in, 168. 
notes from reports of cities of, 271. 
common school statistics of cities of, 283, 293, 
303, 305, 306, 307, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
training of teachers in, 447, 
aid from Peabody fund to education i in, 451. 
statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454, 
statistics of normal schools in, 457, 462. 
statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 532, 542, 559, 565, 578, 586, 610, 
612, 628. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 654, 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 689, 
705. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of schools of science in, 708, 709, 716, 
718, 725, 726,728. 
notes from catalogue of school of scicnce in, 
Ts. 
statistics of college aitendance in, 731, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 746. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 
statistics of schools of medicine, Ai dentistry, 
and of pharmacy in, 754, 757, 764, 772. 
statistics of degrces conferred by colleges in, 
81. 


statistics of manual training school in, 794, 795. 

statistics of business colleges ia, 803, 812. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 
836. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878, 879. 

statistics of libraries in, 917, 924,931, 940, 941, 
952, 954, 968, 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

statistics of, 709, 711, 716, 718. 
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Virginia City, Nov., common school statistics of, 
279, 289, 299, 322, 242, 362, 382. 
Virginia Female Institute, statistics of, 654. 
Vir oer Paey Institute, notes fron. catalogue 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Virginia Nor maland Colle giate Institute, sammer 
sessions of, 168. 
information concerning, 448. 
statistics of, 462. 
Vocal musie, instruction i in, desired in Talladega, 
Ala., 146, 
discussion relating to study of, 237. 
study of, introduced in Hopkinsville, Ky., 254. 
proficiency i in, in Chelsea, Mass., 256. 
ape) taught in Binghamton, Ne 
proficiency in, in New York City, 266. 
introduction of, in Bennington, Vt., 271. 
See also Music and Singing. 
Volumes in librari ies. See Libraries. 
ee) schools, in London, Eng., statistics of, 
0. 
Voters, qualifications of, in Colorado, 113. 


WW. 


Waco, Tex., notes from school report of, 271. 
commen school statistics of, 283, 292, 303, ea 
348, 368, 390. 
normal classes in, 445. 
Waco (TLex.) Female College, statistics of, 652. 
Wagner eee institute ef Science, statistics of, 
726, 728. 
Wait, sary city superintendent, Lansingburg, 


Wait, William B., quoted, 839, 840. 

Waite, H.R., mentioned, 896. 

Wake’ Fue (N.C.) College, physical training 
at, 663 

Walker, Francis A., mentioned, 895. 

Walker, G. W., city superintendent, Adrian, 
Mich., 320. 

pea h., city superintendent, Rockford, IIL, 


Walters, J. D., mentioned, 896. 
Waltham, Mass., notes from school report of, 260. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 350. 
qualifications for teachers in, 425. 


‘Wardrobes in school houses, instructions relat- 


ing to, 205. 
Warren, Dr. Charles, paper by, 1023. 
Warren, Hon. Francis E. , Governor of Wyoming, 
extracts from report of, 171. 
Vee H. Pra city superintendent, Hannibal, 
0., 
Warsaw, Tad, punctual ationdance in, 232. 
notes from school report of, 252. 
Washburn College, notes from catalogue of, 672. 
Washington, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 
60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70, 73, 75, 77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84 
87, 88, ’92. 
extracts from report of superintendent of 
public instruction, 168. 
training of teack crs in, 449, 
statistics of teachers’ institutes i in, 454. 
statistics of normal schools in, 457. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 489. 
statistics of secondary schools i in, "496, 498, 500, 
502, 506, 512-516, 559, 565, 578, 586, 612, 628. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts i in, 664, 690, 
705. 
TS of undergraduate work of colleges 
in 
statistics of collego attendance in, 732. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges in, 
781. 
statistics of business colleges in, 803. 
statistics of schools for tho deaf ia, 831, 832, 
836. 
statistics of Indian cducation in, 868. 
summer oducational assembly in, 900. 
statistics of libraries in, 924, 968. 
Washington, Ind., notes from school report of, 252, 
comma school statistics of, 276, 285, 296, 314, 
334, 256, 376, 


oe 
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Washington, D.C., division of classes in, 20. 
supplementary reading in, 237. 
notes from scliool report of, 249. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
Bers Bury Bio 
industriai training in, 784. 
study of drawing in, 786. 
Washington and Jefferson College, physical 
training at, 663. 
Washington and Lee University, physical train- 
ing at, 663. 
Woe (Pa.) Female Scminary, statistics of, 
65 


Washington (D. C.) Kindergarten Norma! Insti- 
tute, statistics of, 491. 
Washington (D. C.) Normal School, information 
concerning, 413. 
statistics of, 458. 
Washington University, physical training at, 663. 
Wasson, C. W., city superintendent, Lockport, 
N. Y., 324. 
Waukegan, I1.. common school statistics of, 275, 
285, 295, 314, 334, 354, 374. 
Waukesha, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 
298, 303, 330, 350, 370, 392. 
Wausan, Wis., common school statistics of, 283, 
293, 308, 330, 350, 370, 392. 
Watch-making, instruction in, in Switzerland, 985. 
Waterloo, East Side, Iowa, common school statis- 
tics of, 276, 286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 
Waterman, W. W., city superintendent, Clinton, 
Mass., quoted, 223, 318. 
Watertown, Mass., notes from school report of,260. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 380. 
training school at, 424. 
Watertown, N. Y.,notes from school report of, 
267. 
common school statistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 
344, 364, 386. 
teachers’ meetings in, 436. 
Watson, S. M., city superintendent, Deering, Me., 
316 


Watters, W. W., city superintendent, Leadville, 
Colo., 312. 

Wayland Seminary, statistics of, 740. = 

Webster, J. O., city superintendent, Augusta, Me., 
316. 

Webster, Mass., notes from school report of, 261. 

common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 

340, 360, 380. 


Welch Training School, New Haven, Conn., in- | 


formation concerning, 411. 
statistics of, 458. 
Welcker, W. I., State superintendent of public 
instruction of California, quoted, 201, 210, 212. 
Wellesley College, admission requirements of, 
641 


statistics of, 645. 
Wells, C.K., city superintendent, Marietta, Ohio, 
324 


Wells College, statistics of, 645. 
Welsh, G. W., city superintendent, Lancaster, 


Wesleyan Female College, statistics of, 646, 652. 

Wesleyan Female Institute. statistics of, 654. 

West Australia, comparative statistics of element- 
ary education in, 1000, 1002, 1004. 

West Bay City, Mich., common school statistics 
of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 340, 36u, 382. 

West Chester, Pa., notes from school report of, 


common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School, statis- 
tics of, 462. 
West Des Moines, Iowa, notes from school report 
of, 253. 
West Des Moines (Iowa) Training School, statis- 
tics of, 458. 
West Georgia Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, statistics of, 710, 716, 718. 
equipment of, 713. 
West Liberty (W. Va.) State Normal School, sta- 
tistics of, 462. 
West New Brighton, N. Y., common school sta- 
tistics of, 280, 290, 300, 324, 344, 364, 386. 


| 
‘ 
H 


INDEX, 


West Sposa Mass., notes from school report 

or, 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 390. 

West Virginia, common school statistics of, 54, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 65, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 81, 83, 
84, 86, 88, 91. 

changes in school law of, 169. 

common school statistics of cities of, 283, 293, 
303, 305, 306, 307, 328, 350, 370, 390. 

training of teachers in, 449. 

aid from Peabody fund to education in, 451, 

statistics relating to teachers in, 453. 

statistics of teachers’ institutes in, 454. 

statistics of normal schools in, 457, 462. 

statistics of secondary schools in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 532, 542, 559, 565, 578, 586, 
612, 628. 

statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 654. 

ones of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 690, 
705. : 

sense of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 

statistics of college attendance in, 731. 

statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 

Sere of degrees conterred by colleges in, 
é . 

statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 

eee facilities of schools for the deaf in, 

0. 

statistics of schools for the deaf in, 830, 832, 836. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 848. 

statistics of education of colored race in, 874, 
875, 878. 

stevie of libraries in, 903, 916, 917, 924, 954, 

68. 

statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 

West ee University, information relating 
0, 670. 

SNe ae Mass., notes from school report of, 
261. 


common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 380. 
Westcott, Oliver S., mentioned, 896. 
Westerly, R. 1, notes from school report of, 270. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 388. 

Western College, notes from catalogue of, 672. 

Western Maryland College, physical training at, 
663. 

Western Normal University, Tremont City, Ohio, 
statistics of, 464. 

Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, notes from cat- 
alogne of, 828. 

Western Reserve Normal College, Wadsworth, 
Ohio, statistics of, 464. 

Western Reserve University, medical depart- 
ment, statistics of matriculates and gradu- 
ates of, 1026. 


| Western Seminary of the Reformed Church of 


America, statistics of, 742. 

Western Theological Seminary, statistics of, 740. 

Western Theological Seminary of the Presby- 
terian Church, statistics of, 744. 

Westfield, Mass., notes from school report of, 261. 

common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 

340, 860, 380. 

Westfield (Mass.) State Normal School, statistics 


of, 458. 
Westminster College, physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogue of, 673. 
Westminster Seminary, statistics of, 646. 
Westminster (Md.) Theological Seminary, statis- 
tics of, 742. 
Weymouth, Mass., notes from schoolreport of, 261. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 380. 
teachers’ meetings in, 425. 
Wheaton Female Seminary, statistics of, 648. 
Wheaton (Ill.) Theological Seminary, statistics of, 
740. 
Wheeling, W. Va., common school statistics of, 
283, 298, 303, 328, 350, 370, 390. 
teachers’ meetings iu, 449. 5. 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Female College, statistics of, 
654. 


INDEX. 


Whipple’s Home School for Deaf Mutes, notes 
from catalogue of, 825. 

White, E. E., city superintendent, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 394, 

Whitford, 0. au city superintendent, Westerly, 


Whitman, re 3, city superintendent, Appleton, 


Wis. ; 

Whitman, a city superiniendent, Red Wing, 
Minn., 320. 

Whitney, Barney, oe superintendent, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., 

Whittemore, Heity, “city superintendent, Walt- 


ham, Mass., 320. 

Whitworth rina College, statistics of, 648. 

Wichita, Kans., common “school statistics of, 276, 
286, 296, 316, 336, 356, 376. 

Wickham, F. O., secretary city: board of edneca- 
tion, Cheboygan, Mich., 320. 

Wilbau ae A. B., city superintendent, Middletown, 

Y., 324. 

Wilbur Elsa and School for the Feeble-Minded, 
notes from cafalogue of, 851. 

Wileoxen, W. M., city supecintendent, Seneca 
Falls, INE YS 

Wiles, A. T, , city Bee tonident, Covington, Ky., 
316. 


Rees. W. H., city superintendent, Terre Haute, 
nd., 314. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. notes from school report of 269. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 326, 
348, 368, 388. 
teachers’ institutes in, 442. 


Willamette University, inedical department, sta- | 


Bie of matricuiates and graduates of, 

1026 

William Penn Charter School, province of, 587. 

Williams, A.S., clerk to city board of education, 
Olean, N. a 323. 

Williams, D. G., county superintendent, York 
County, Pa., quoted, 206. 

Williams, Mrs. N. Ss, mentioned, 895. 

ens, mes city superintendent, Nashua, N. 


Williams, P. L., superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Utah, 93. 
Williams, T. N., State superintendent of free 
schools of Delaware, extracis from. report 
of, 120. 
quoted, 174, 213. 
Williams College, admission requirements of, 632, 
636. 
physical training at, 663. 
notes from catalogne of, 673. 

Williamsport, Pa., a cause of truaiicy in, 232. 
notes from school report of, 269. 
common school statistics of, 282, 292, 

348, 368, 388. 
teachers’ institutes i in, 442, 
Willis, W. A., city superintendent, Iowa City, 
Towa, 316. 
Wilmington, Del., notes from school report of, 249. 
common school statistics of, 274, 284, 294, 312, 
332, 302, 372. 
training school at, 413, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, physical training at, 


302, 326, 


Wilson, F. T., city superintendent, Stillwater, 
Minn., 320. 

Wilson. 8. Be city superintendent, Faribault, 
Minn., 

Ye Wi, , city superintendent, Johnston, R. 


Wilson ie C.) Collegiate Institute, statistics of, 


Wilt, O “Re, pe veipal of city schools, South Beth- 
lehem, Pa. : Be 

Winch, G. W., Mean city board of school visi- 
tors, Enfield, Conn., 312. 

Winchester, Hon. Bovd, report of, to Department 
of State, 984-S87, 

Winchester, Va., common schoel statis lee of, 283, 
293, 3803, 328, 350, 370, 890. 

Winchester (Tenn. ) Normal, statistics ‘of, 4 49%, 2 

Winfield, Kans., common school statistics’ of, 276, 


236, 296, Bi 336, 356, 376. D 
Winn, J. B. city superintendent, Austin, Tex.,328. 
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Winn, W. A., chairman school committee, Arling 
ton, Mass., 212. 
Winona, Minu., common school statistics of, 279, 
288, 299) 320) 342,302, 882, 
‘Winship, A.H. , mentioned, e+. 
Winslow, Heo «CNG superintendent, Racine, 
is., 23 
Winthrop oie School, Coluinbia, 8. C., estab- 
lishment of, 397. 
information concerning, 443. 
statisties of, 462. 
Wisconsin, common school statistics of, 55, 57, 60, 
62, a G6, 67, 69, 72, 74, 76, 78, 79, 82, 83, 84, 87, 
88, 92. 
changes in school law of, 170. 
notes from reports of cities of, 271. 
comnion school statistics of cities of, 283, 293 
808, 305, 306, 307, 328, 3850, 370, vO0. 
first teachers’ institute in, 403. 
training of teachers in, 449, 
statistics relating to teachers in, 453, 
statistics of teachers’ institutes. in, 454, 
statistics of normal schools in, 457, 462, 464. 
statistics of kindergartens in, "467, ‘489, 490. 
statistics ot kindergarten training schools in, 
467, 493. 
statistics of secondary schools i in, 496, 498, 500, 
502, 504, 512-516, 538, 542, 548, 559, 566, 578, 
586, 612, 628, 629. 
statistics of colleges for women in, 644, 654. 
statistics of colleges of liberal arts in, 664, 699, 
705. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732, 734. 
statistics of schools of theology in, 736, 737, 
746. 
statistics of schools of law in, 749, 750, 752. 


| statistics of schools of medicine, of dentistry, 


and of pharmacy in, 756, 758, 768, 774. 
statistics of degrees conferred by colleges i in, 


781. 


y) 


i 


statistics of business colleges in, 803, 812. 

statistics of schogls for the deat in, 831, 882, 
836. 

statistics of schools for the blind in, 844, 846, 
848 


statistics of reform schools in, 864, 866. 
statistics of Indian education in, 868. 
statistics of education of the colored race in, 
830. 
summer educational assembly in, 900. 
statistics of libraries in, 916, 924, 930, 940, 952, 
968. 
statistics of educational periodicals in, 976. 
Wisconsin Female College, statistics of, 654. 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls and Young 
‘Boys, notes from catalogue of, 863. 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
statistics of, 462. 
Wisconsin State Normal School, Platteville, Wis., 
statistics of, 462. 
Wisconsin University, summer school of, 450. 
Wise, Henry A., city superintendent, Baltimore, 
Md., quoted, 233, 318. 
Witmer, Paw county school examiner, Hagers- 
town, Md., 318, 
Wittenberg Seminary, statistics of, 744. 


Witter, ne “M., city superintendent, Muscatine, 
Towa, 316. 

Witter, W. aS city supcrintendent, Menominee, 
Mich., 320. 


Woburn, Mass., notes from school report of, 261. 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 360, 380. 
Wolfe, L. E., city superintendent, Moberly, Mo., 
320. 


ve 
Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore, Md., sta- 
tistics of matriculates and graduates of, 
1026. 
» Woman's *Ledical College of Chicago, Ill, statis. 
ee. “tics.ot matriculates and graduates of, 1024, 
; Woo'man’ s>Medica? College of Pennsylvania, statis. 
tics of mat: iculates and graduates of, 1024. 
Woman’s Meaicai College of the New York (N. 
Y.) Infirmary; ) statistics ig matriculates and 
graduates of, 14, 
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Women, eligibility of, to hold office in Connecti- 

cut, 117. 

eligibility of, to vote at school mcetings in 
New Jersey, 153. 

as principals, advisability of, 225. 

eligibility of, to vote at school elections in 
Omaha, Nebr, 263. 

admission requirements of colleges for, 640. 

supcrior instruction of, 642. 

admission of, in Columbia College, 643. 

statistics of superior instruction of, 644-655. 

statistics of degrees conferred by colleges for, 
777-781. 

go ussicg of, to National Deaf-mute College, 


ood eae W., city superintendent, Jeffersonville, 
nd., 314, 
Byeed iW. S. 


Woodbine (lowa) Normal School and Academy, 
statistics of, 464. 

Woodburn, Prof. James A., referred to, 22. 

Wood- -carving, instruction i in, in Switzerland, 985. 

Woodstock (Md.) College, statistica of, 742. 

piean eeles R. I., notes from school report of, 


common school statistics of, 282, 292, 302, 328, 
348, 368, 388. 
Wooster, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 
291, 301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
Worcester, Mass., regulation relating to evening 
schools i in, 346, 
common school statistics of, 278, 288, 298, 320, 
340, 860, 380. 
opposition to manual training in schools of, 
785. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institution, notes from 
catalogue of, 721. 
statistics of, 726, 728. 
Workshops for the blind, advisability of, 838. 
Wren, J. B. , chairman city school committee, Ran- 
dolph, 3 aiass., 318. 
Wurtemburg, comparative statistics of elemen- 
tary education i in, 100Q, 1002, 1004. 
Wyatt, H. D., city superintendent, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. , 328. 
ee B., city superintendent, Bowling Green, 
Ye, 216. 
Wyoming, common school statistics of, 55, 58, 60, 
62, 64, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82 ey 84, 87, 
88, 92, 171. 
extracts from report of governor, 171. 
training of teachersin, 451. 
statistics of kindergartens in, 467, 490. 
statistics of secondary schools i in, "496, 498, 509, 
502, 506, 512-516. 
statistics of undergraduate work of colleges 
in, 666. 


, city superintendent, Seymour, Ind., 


INDEX. 


Wyoming—Continucd. 
statistics of college attendance in, 732 
new school for the blind i in, $38. 
statistics of Indian education i in, 863. 
statistics of libraries in, 916, 924, 940, 
Wyoming Institution for the Blind and the Deaf, 
notes from catalogue of, 836. 


2K o 


Xenia, Ohio, common school statistics of, 281, 291, 
801, 326, 346, 366, 386. 
Xenophon Society, object of, 405. 
Wie 
Yale College, admission requirements of, 631, 635. 
Yale University, statistics of, 658. 
notes from catalogue of, 671. 
medical department of, statistics of matricu- 
lates and graduates of, 10&. 
Yonkers, N. Y., common school statistics of, 280, 
290, 300, 824, 344, 364, 386, 
teachers’ meetings in, 436. 
York, Pa., common school statistics of, 282, 292, 
302, 326, 348, 368, 388. 
Young, C. S:. State superintendent of public in- 
struction of Nevada, mentioned, 151, 896. 
quoted, 202. 
Young, Mrs. Ella F., mentioned, 895, 896. 
Young, dia 18, city superintendent, Davenport, 
Towa, 316. 
Young, R. G., city superintendent, Waterloo 
‘(east side), Iowa, 316. 
Young Female College, statistics of, 646. 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, libraries of, 
‘O41, 


Young stown, Ohio, common school statistics of, 
281, 291, 301, 326, 346, 366, 386. 

Ypsilanti, Mich., common school statistics of, 278, 
288, 298, 320, 340, 360, 382. 

Yukon Valley, Alaska, school at, 103. 


Bie 


Zanesville, Ohio, notes from school report of, 268. 
common school statistics of, 281, 291, 301, 326, 
346, 366, 386. 
training of teachers i in, 439. 
Zettler, B. “M., city superintendent, Miacon, Ga., 
quoted, 995, 314, 
Zoological laboratories, statistics of work in, in 
land-grant colleges, 709. 
Sce also Laboratories. 
Zulick, Hon. C. M., governor of Arizona, extracts 
from report of, 112. 
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